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PREFACE TO FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES. 


The history of Antiquity requires from time to time to be re¬ 
written. Historical knowledge continually extends, in part 
from the advance of critical science, which teaches us little by 
little the true value of ancient authors, but also, and more es¬ 
pecially, from the new discoveries which the enterprise of 
travellers and the patient toil of students are continually 
bringing to light, whereby the stock of our information as to 
the condition of the ancient world receives constant augmen¬ 
tation. The extremest scepticism cannot deny that recent re¬ 
searches in Mesopotamia and the adjacent countries have re¬ 
covered a series of ‘‘monuments” belonging to very early 
times, capable of throwing considerable light on the Antiquities 
of the nations which produced them. The author of these vol¬ 
umes believes that, together with these remains, the languages 
of the ancient nations have been to a large extent recovered, 
and that a vast mass of written historical matter of a very 
high value is thereby added to the materials at the Historian's 
disposal. This is, clearly, not the place where so difficult and 
complicated a subject can be properly argued. The author is 
himself content with the judgment of “experts,” and be¬ 
lieves it would be as difficult to impose a fabricated language 
on Professor Lassen of Bonn and Professor Max Midler of Ox¬ 
ford, as to palm off a fictitious for a real animal form on Pro¬ 
fessor Owen of London. The best linguists in Europe have ac¬ 
cepted the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions as a 
thing actually accomplished. Until some good linguist, hav¬ 
ing carefully examined into the matter, declares himself of a 
contrary opinion, the author cannot think that any serious 
doubt rests on the subject. 1 

The present volumes aim at accomplishing for the Five Na- 

1 Some writers allow that the Persian cuneiform inscriptions have been success¬ 
fully deciphered and interpreted, but appear to doubt the interpretation of the 
Assyrian records. (See Edinburgh Review for July, IStW, Art 111., p. 108.) Are 
they aware that the Persian inscriptions are accompanied iu almost every instance 
by an Assyrian transcript, and that Assyrian interpretation thus follows upon Per 
siau. without involving any additional ** guess-work ” ? 
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tions of which they treat what Movers and Kenrick have ac¬ 
complished for Phoenicia, or (still more exactly) what Wilkinson 
has accomplished for Ancient Egypt. Assuming the interpre¬ 
tation of the historical inscriptions as, in general, sufficiently 
ascertained, and the various ancient remains as assigned on suf- 
ficient’grounds to certain peoples and epochs, they seek to unite 
with our previous knowledge of the five nations, whether de¬ 
rived from Biblical or classical sources, the new information 
obtained from modern discovery. They address themselves in 
a great measure to the eye ; and it is hoped that even those 
who doubt the certainty of the linguistic discoveries in which 
the author believes, will admit the advantage of illustrating 
the life of the ancient peoples by representations of their pro¬ 
ductions. Unfortunately, the materials of this kind which re¬ 
cent explorations have brought to light are very unequally 
spread among the several nations of which it is proposed to 
treat, and even where they are most copious, fall short of the 
abundance of Egypt. Still in every case there is some illustra¬ 
tion possible ; and in one—Assyria—both the “ Arts” and the 
“Manners” of the people admit of being illustrated very 
largely from the remains still extant. 1 

The Author is bound to express his obligations to the follow¬ 
ing writers, from whose published works he has drawn freely: 
MM. Botta and Flandin, Mr. Layard, Mr. James Fergusson, 
Mr. Loftus, Mr. Cullimore, and Mr. Birch. He is glad to take 
this occasion of acknowledging himself also greatly beholden 
to the constant help of his brother, Sir Henry Bawlinson, and 
to the liberality of Mr. Yaux, of the British Museum. The lat¬ 
ter gentleman kindly placed at his disposal, for the purposes 
of the present work, the entire series of unpublished drawings 
made by the artists who accompanied Mr. Loftus in the last 
Mesopotamian Expedition, besides securing him undisturbed 
access to the Museum sculptures, thus enabling him to enrich 
the present volume with a large number of most interesting 
Illustrations never previously given to the public. In the sub¬ 
joined list these illustrations are carefully distinguished from 
such as, in one shape or another, have appeared previously. 

Oxford, September , 1862. 


3 See Chapters VI. and VTL of the Second Monarchy. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing for the press, after an interval of seven years, 
a second edition of this work, the author has found it unneces¬ 
sary to make, excepting in two chapters, any important or ex¬ 
tensive alterations. The exceptions are the chapters on the 
History and Chronology of Chaldsea and Assyria. So much 
fresh light has been thrown on these two subjects by additional 
discoveries, made partly by Sir Henry Rawlinson, partly by his 
assistant, Mr. George Smith, through the laborious study of 
fragmentary inscriptions now in the British Museum, that many 
pages of the two chapters in question required to be written 
afresh, and the Chronological Schemes required, in the one 
case a complete, and in the other a partial, revision. In mak¬ 
ing this revision, both of the Chronology and the History, the 
author has received the most valuable assistance both from 
the published papers and from the private communications of 
Mr. Smith—an assistance for which he desires to make in this 
place the warmest and most hearty acknowledgment. He is 
also beholden to a recent Eastern traveller, Mr. A. D. Berring- 
ton, for some valuable notes on the physical geography and 
productions of Mesopotamia, which have been embodied in the 
accounts given of those subjects. A few corrections have like¬ 
wise been made of errors pointed out by anonymous critics. 
Substantially, however, the work continues such as it was on 
its first appearance, the author having found that time only 
deepened his conviction of the reality of cuneiform decipher¬ 
ment, and of the authenticity of the history obtained by means 
of it. 

Oxford, Noveaibcr , 1870. 




PREFACE TO THE SIXTH MONARCHY. 


The following work is intended, in part, as a continuation 
of the ancient History of the East, already treated by the Au¬ 
thor at some length in his “ Five Great Monarchies”; but it is 
also, and more expressly, intended as a supplement to the 
ancient History of the West, as that history is ordinarily pre¬ 
sented to moderns under its two recognized divisions of 
“Histories of Greece ” and “ Histones of Rome.” Especially, 
it seemed to the writer that the picture of the world during 
the Roman period, commonly put before students in 
“Histories of Rome,” was defective, not to say false, in its 
omission to recognize the real position of Parthia during the 
three most interesting centuries of that period, as a counter¬ 
poise to the power of Rome, a second figure in the picture not 
much inferior to the first, a rival state dividing with Rome the 
attention of mankind and the sovereignty of the known earth. 
Writers of Roman history have been too much in the habit of 
representing the later Republic and early Empire as, practi¬ 
cally, a Universal Monarchy, a Power unchecked, unbalanced, 
having no other limits than those of the civilized world, en¬ 
grossing consequently the whole attention of all thinking men, 
and free to act exactly as it pleased without any regard to 
opinion beyond its own borders. One of the most popular 1 en¬ 
larges on the idea—an idea quite inconsistent with the fact— 
that for the man who provoked the hostility of the ruler of Rome 
there was no refuge upon the whole face of the earth but some 
wild and barbarous region, where refinement was unknown, 
and life would not have been worth having. To the present 
writer the truth seems to be that Rome never was in the posi¬ 
tion supposed—that from first to last, from the time of Pompey’s 
Eastern Conquests to the Fall of the Empire, there was always 
in the world a Second Power, civilized or semi-civilized, which 
in a true sense balanced Rome," acted as a counterpoise and a 
check, had to be consulted or considered, held a place in all 
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men’s thoughts, and finally furnished a not intolerable refuge 
to such as had provoked Rome’s master beyond forgiveness. 
This Power for nearly three centuries (b.c. 04— a.d. 225) was 
Parthia, after which it was Persia under the Sassanian kings. 
In the hope of gradually vindicating to Parthia her true place 
in the world’s history, the Author has in his “Manual of 
Ancient History ” (published by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press) placed the Parthians alongside of the Romans, and 
treated of their histoi^y at a moderate length. But it has 
seemed to him that something more was requisite. He could 
not expect that students would be able to give Parthia her 
proper place in their thoughts unless her history were collected 
and put forth in a readable form with some fulness. He has, 
therefore, employed most of his leisure during the last two 
years in writing the present work, which he commends to 
students of the later Greek and Roman periods as supplemental 
to the modern Greek and Roman histories in which those 
periods are commonly studied. 

The Parthian Chronology depends very much upon coins. 
In preparing this portion of his work the Author has been 
greatly indebted to aid kindly rendered him by M. R. Stuart 
Poole and Mr. Gardiner of the British Museum. The repre¬ 
sentations of coins in the work have been, with one exception, 
taken by the Author from the originals in the National Collec¬ 
tion. For the illustrations of Parthian architecture and art he 
is indebted to the published works of Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ross, 
the late Mr. Loftus, and MM. Flandin and Coste. He feels also 
bound to express his obligations to the late Mr. Lindsay, the 
numismatic portion of whose work on Parthia 1 he has found 
of much service. 


Canterbury, December, 1872. 


PREFACE TO SEVENTH MONARCHY. 


This work completes the Ancient History of the East, to 
which the author has devoted his main attention during tho 
last eighteen years. It is a sequel to his “ Parthians,” pub¬ 
lished in 1873; and carries down the History of Western Asia 
from the third century of our era to the middle of the seventh. 
So far as the present writer is aware, no European author has 
previously treated this period from the Oriental stand-point, 
in any work aspiring to be more than a mere sketch or out¬ 
line. Very many such sketches have been published; but 
they have been scanty in the extreme, and the greater num¬ 
ber of thorn have been based on the authority of a single class 
of writers. It has been the present author’s aim to combine 
the various classes of authorities which arc now accessible to 
the historical student, and to give their due weight to each of 
them. The labors of M. C. Muller, of the Abbe Gregoire 
Kabaragy Garabed, and of M. J. St. Martin have opened to 
us the stores of ancient Armenian literature, which were pre¬ 
viously a sealed volume to all but a small class of students. 
The early Arab historians have been translated or analyzed 
by Ivosegartcn, Zotenbcrg, M. Jules Mohl, and others. The 
coinage of the Sassanians has been elaborately—almost ex¬ 
haustively-treated by Mordtmann and Thomas. Mr. Fergus- 
son has applied his acute and practised powers to the elucida¬ 
tion of the Sassanian architecture. By combining the results 
thus obtained with the old sources of information—the clas¬ 
sical, especially tho Byzantine writers—it has become possible 
to compose a history of the Sassanian Empire which is at once 
consecutive, and not absolutely- meagre. How the author has 
performed his task, he must leave it to the public to judge; 
lie will only venture to say that he has spared no labor, but 
has gone carefully through the entire series of the Byzantine 
writers who treat of the time, besides availing himself of the 
various modern works to which reference has been mado 
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above. If he has been sometimes obliged to draw conclusions 
from his authorities other than those drawn by Gibbon, and 
has deemed it right, in the interests of historic truth, to ex¬ 
press occasionally his dissent from that writer's views, he 
must not be thought blind to the many and groat excellencies 
which render the ‘‘Decline and Fall” one of the best, if not 
the best, of our histories. The mistakes of a writer less emi¬ 
nent and less popular might have been left unnoticed without 
ill results. Those of an historian generally regarded as an 
authority from whom there is no appeal could not be so lightly 
treated. 

The author begs to acknowledge his great obligations, espe¬ 
cially, to the following living writers: M. Patkauian, M. Jules 
Mohl, Dr. Haug, Herr Spiegel, Herr Windischmann, Herr 
Mordtmann, Canon Tristram, Mr. James Fergusson, and Mr. 
E. Thomas. He is also largely beholden to the works of M. 
Texier and of MM. Flandin and Coste for the illustrations, 
which he has been able to give, of Sassanian sculpture and 
architecture. The photographic illustrations of the newly- 
discovered palace at Mashita are due to the liberality of Mr. 
R. C. Johnson (the amateur artist who accompanied Canon 
Tristram in his exploration of the “Land of Moab”), who, with 
Canon Tristram’s kind consent, has allowed them to appear in 
the present volume. The numismatic illustrations are chiefly 
derived from Longperier; but one or two have been borrowed 
from other sources. For his frontispiece the author is in¬ 
debted to his brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson, who has per¬ 
mitted it to be taken from an original drawing in his posses¬ 
sion, which he believed to be a truthful representation of the 
great Sassanian building. 

Canterbury: December 1875. 
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THE FIRST MONARCHY, 


CHALDEA. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTRY. 

“Behold the land of the Chaldasans.”— Isaiah xxiii. 13. 

The broad belt of desert which traverses the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere, in a general direction from west to east (or, speaking 
more exactly, of W.S.W. to N.E.E.), reaching from the Atlan¬ 
tic on the one hand nearly to the Yellow Sea on the other, is 
interrupted about its centre by a strip of rich vegetation, 
which at once breaks the continuity of the arid region, and 
serves also to mark the point where the desert changes its 
character from that of a plain at a low level to that of an ele¬ 
vated plateau or table-land. West of the favored district, 
the Arabian and African wastes are seas of sand, seldom raised 
much above, often sinking below, the level of the ocean ; 
while east of the same, in Persia, Kerman, Seistan, Chinese 
Tartary, and Mongolia, the desert consists of a series of pla¬ 
teaus, having from 3000 to nearly 10,000 feet of elevation. The 
green and fertile region, which is thus interposed between the 
“highland” and the “lowland” deserts, 1 participates, curi¬ 
ously enough, in both characters. Where the belt of sand is 
intersected by the valley of the Nile, no marked change of ele¬ 
vation occurs ; and the continuous low desert is merely inter¬ 
rupted by a few miles of green and cultivable surface, the 
whole of which is just as smooth and as flat as the waste on 
either side of it. But it is otherwise at the more eastern inter¬ 
ruption. There the verdant and productive country divides 
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itself into two tracts, running parallel to each other, of which 
the western presents features not unlike those that charac¬ 
terize the Nile valley, but on a far larger scale; while the east¬ 
ern is a lofty mountain region, consisting for the most part of 
five or six parallel ranges, and mounting in many places far 
above the level of perpetual snow. 

It is with the western or plain tract that we are here con¬ 
cerned. Between the outer limits of the Syro-Arabian desert 
and the foot of the great mountain range of Kurdistan and Lu- 
ristan intervenes a territory long famous in the world’s his¬ 
tory, and the chief site of three out of the five empires of whose 
history, geography, and antiquities it is proposed to treat in 
the present volumes. Known to the Jews as Aram-Naharaim, 
or “Syria of the two rivers ; ” to the Greeks and Bomans as 
Mesopotamia, or “ the between-river country to the Arabs 
as Al-Jezireh, or “the island,” this district has always 2 taken 
its name from the streams, which constitute its most 
striking feature, and to which, in fact, it owes its existence. 
If it were not for the two great rivers—the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates—with their tributaries, the more northern part of the 
Mesopotamian lowland would in no respect differ from the 
Syro-Arabian desert on which it adjoins, and which in latitude, 
elevation, and general geological character it exactly resem¬ 
bles. Towards the south, the importance of the rivers is still 
greater ; for of Lower Mesopotamia it may be said, with more 
truth than of Egypt, 3 that it is “an acquired land,” the ac¬ 
tual “gift ” of the two streams which wash it on either side ; 
being, as it is, entirely a recent formation—a deposit which 
the streams have made in the shallow waters of a gulf into which 
they have flowed for many ages. 4 

The division, which has here forced itself upon our notice, 
between the Upper and the Lower Mesopotamian country, is 
one very necessary to engage our attention in connection with 
the ancient Chaldeea. There is no reason to think that the term 
Chaldsea had at any time the extensive signification of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, much less that it applied to the entire flat country 
between the desert and the mountains. Chaldeea was not 
the whole, but a part of, the great Mesopotamian plain ; 
which was ample enough to contain within it three or four 
considerable monarchies. According to the conbined testi¬ 
mony of geographers and historians, 5 Chaldsea lay towards 
the south, for it bordered upon the Persian Gulf ; and towards 
the west, for it adjoined Arabia. If we are called upon 
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to fix more accurately its boundaries, which, like those of most 
countries without strong natural frontiers, suffered many fluct¬ 
uations, we are perhaps entitled to say that the Persian Gulf on 
the south, the Tigris on the east, the Arabian desert on the west, 
and the limit between Upper and Lower Mesopotamia on the 
north, formed the natural bounds, which were never greatly ex¬ 
ceeded and never much infringed upon. These boundaries are 
for the most part tolerably clear, though the northern only is in¬ 
variable. Natural causes, hereafter to be mentioned more partic 
ularly, 6 are perpetually varying the course of the Tigris, the 
shore of the Persian Gulf, and the line of demarcation between 
the sands of Arabia and the verdure of the Euphrates valley. 
But nature has set a permanent mark, half way down the 
Mesopotamian lowland, by a difference of geological structure, 
which is very conspicuous. Near Hit on the Euphrates, and 
a little below Samarah on the Tigris, 7 the traveller who de- 
cends the streams, bids adieu to a somewhat waving and 
slightly elevated plain of secondary formation, and enters on 
the dead flat and low level of the mere alluvium. The line 
thus formed is marked and invariable ; it constitutes the only 
natural division between the upper and lower portions of the 
valley ; and both probability and history point to it as the ac¬ 
tual boundary between Chaldaea and her northern neighbor. 

The extent of ancient Chaldaea is, even after we have fixed 
its boundaries, a question of some difficulty. From the edge 
of the alluvium a little.below Hit, to the present coast of the 
Persian Gulf at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, is a distance of 
above 430 miles; while from the western shore of the Balir-i-Ned- 
jif to the Tigris at Serut is a direct distance of 185 miles. The 
present area of the alluvium west of the Tigris and the Shat-el- 
Arab may be estimated at about 30,000 square miles. But the ex¬ 
tent of ancient Chaldaea can scarcely have been so great. It is 
certain that the alluvium at the head of the Persian Gulf now 
grows with extraordinary rapidity, and not improbable that the 
growth may in ancient times have been even more rapid than it is 
at present. Accurate observations have shown that the present 
rate of increase amounts to as much as a mile each seventy 
years, 8 while it is the opinion of those best qualified to judge 
that the average progress during the historic period has been as 
much as a mile in every thirty years ! 9 Traces of post-tertiary 
deposits have been found as far up the country as Tel Ede and 
Hammam, 10 or more than 200 miles from the embouchure of 
the Shat-el-Arab ; and there is ample reason for believing that 
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at the time when the first Chaldaean monarchy was established, 
the Persian Gulf reached inland, 120 or 130 miles further than 
at present. We must deduct therefore from the estimate of 
extent grounded upon the existing state of things, a tract of 
land 130 miles long and some 60 or 70 broad, which has been 
gained from the sea in the course of about forty centuries. 
This deduction will reduce Chaldaea to a kingdom of somewhat 
narrow limits ; for it will contain no more than about 23,000 
square miles. This, it is true, exceeds the area of all ancient 
Greece, including Thessaly, Acarnania, and the islands ; 11 it 
nearly equals that of the Low Countries, to which Chaldaea 
presents some analogy ; it is almost exactly that of the mod¬ 
ern kingdom of Denmark ; but it is less than Scotland, or Ire¬ 
land, or Portugal, or Bavaria ; it is more than doubled by Eng¬ 
land, more than quadrupled by Prussia, and more than octu- 
pled by Spain, France, and European Turkey. Certainly, 
therefore, it was not in consequence of its size that Chaldaea be¬ 
came so important a country in the early ages, but rather in 
consequence of certain advantages of the soil, climate, and 
position, which will be considered in the next chapter. 

It has been already noticed that in the ancient Chaldaea, the 
chief—almost the sole—geographical features, were the rivers. 12 
Nothing is more remarkable even now than th e featureless char¬ 
acter of the region, although in the course of ages it has re¬ 
ceived from man some interruptions of the original uniformity. 
On all sides a dead level extends itself, broken only by single 
solitary mounds, the remains of ancient temples or cities, by 
long lines of slightly elevated embankment marking the course 
of canals, ancient or recent, and towards the south by a few 
sand-hills. The only further variety is that of color ; for 
while the banks of the streams, the marsh-grounds, and the 
country for a short distance on each side of the canals in actual 
operation, present to the eye a pleasing, and in some cases a 
luxuriant verdure ; the rest, except in early spring, is parched 
and arid, having little to distinguish it from the most desolate 
districts of Arabia. Anciently, except for this difference, the 
tract must have possessed all the wearisome uniformity of the 
steppe region; the level horizon must have shown itself on all 
sides unbroken by a single irregularity; all places must have 
appeared alike, and the traveller can scarcely have perceived 
his progress, or have known whither or how to direct his steps. 
The rivers alone, with their broad sweeps and bold reaches, 
their periodical changes of swell and fall, their strength, mo- 
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tion, and life-giving power, can have been objects of thought 
and interest to the first inhabitants; and it is still to these that 
the modern must turn who wishes to represent, to himself or 
others, tho general aspect and chief geographical divisions of 
the country. 

The Tigris and Euphrates rise from opposite sides of the 
same mountain-chain. This is the ancient range of Niphates 
(a prolongation of Taurus), the loftiest of the many parallel 
ridges which intervene between the Euxine and the Mesopota¬ 
mian plain, and the only one which transcends in many places 
the limits of perpetual snow. Hence its ancient appellation, 
and hence its power to sustain unfailingly the two magnificent 
streams which flow from it. The line of the Niphates is from 
east to west, with a very slight deflection to the south of west; 
and the streams thrown off from its opposite flanks, run at first 
in valleys parallel to tho chain itself, but in opposite directions, 
the Euphrates flowing westward from its source near Ararat 
to Malatiyeh, while the Tigris from Diarbekr “goes eastward to 
Assyria.” 18 The rivers thus appear as if never about to meet; 
but at Malatiyeh, the course of the Euphrates is changed. 
Sweeping suddenly to the south-east, this stream passes within 
a few miles of the source of the Tigris below Lake Goljik, and 
forces a way through the mountains towards the south, pursu¬ 
ing a tortuous course, but still seeming as if it intended ulti¬ 
mately to mingle its waters with those of the Mediterranean. 14 
It is not till about Balis, in lat. 36°, that this intention appears 
to be finally relinquished, and the convergence of the two 
streams begins. The Euphrates at first flows nearly due east, 
but soon takes a course which is, with few and unimportant 
deflections, about south-east, as far as Suk-es-Sheioukh, after 
which it runs a little north of east to Kurnah. The Tigris from 
Til to Mosul pursues also a south-easterly course, and draws 
but a very little nearer to the Euphrates. From Mosul, how¬ 
ever, to Samarah, its course is only a point east of south ; and 
though, after that, for some miles it flows off to the east, yet 
resuming, a little below the thirty-fourth parallel, its southerly 
direction, it is brought about Baghdad within twenty miles of 
the sister stream. From this point there is again a divergence. 
The course of the Euphrates, which from Hit to the mounds of 
Mohammed (long. 44°) had been E.S.E., becomes much more 
southerly, while that of the Tigris — which, as wo have seen, 
was for awhile duo south—becomes once more only slightly 
south of east, 16 till near Serut, where the distance between the 
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rivers has increased from twenty to a hundred miles. After 
passing respectively Serut and El Khitr, the two streams con¬ 
verge rapidly. The flow of the Euphrates is at first E.S.E., and 
then a little north of east to Kurnah, while that of the Tigris is 
S.S.E. to the same point. The lines of the streams in this last 
portion of their course, together with that which may be 
drawn across from stream to stream, form nearly an equilate¬ 
ral triangle, the distance being respectively 104, 110, and 115 
miles. 16 So rapid is the final convergence of the two great 
rivers. 

The Tigris and Euphrates are both streams of the first order. 
The estimated length of the former, including main windings, 
is 1146 miles; that of the latter is 1780 miles. 17 Like most 
rivers that have their sources in high mountain regions, they 
are strong from the first, and, receiving in their early course a 
vast number of important tributaries, become broad and deep 
streams befoi*e they issue upon the plains. The Euphrates is 
navigable from Sumeisat (the ancient Samosata), 1200 miles 
above its embouchure; and even 180 miles higher up, is a river 
“of imposing appearance,” 120 yards wide and very deep. 18 
The Tigris is often 250 yards wide at Diarbekr, 19 which is not 
a hundred miles from its source, and is navigable in the flood 
time from the bridge of Diarbekr to Mosul, 20 from which place 
it is descended at all seasons to Baghdad, and thence to the 
sea. 21 Its average width below Mosul is 200 yards, with a depth 
which allows the ascent of light steamers, unless when there is 
an artificial obstruction. 22 Above Mosul the width rarely ex¬ 
ceeds 150 yards, and the depth is not more in places than three 
or four feet. The Euphrates is 250 yards wide at Balbi, and 
averages 350 yards from its junction with the Khabour to Hit; 
its depth is commonly from fifteen to twenty feet. 28 Small 
steamers have descended its entire course from Bir to the sea. 
The volume of the Euphrates in places is, however, somewhat 
less than that of the Tigris, which is a swifter and in its latter 
course a deeper stream. It has been calculated that the quan¬ 
tity of water discharged eveiy second by the Tigris at Baghdad 
is 164,103 cubic feet, while that discharged by the Euphrates 
at Hit is 72,804 feet. 5 * 

The Tigris and Euphrates are very differently circumstanced 
with respect to tributaries. So long as it runs among the 
Armenian mountains, the Euphrates has indeed no lack of afflu¬ 
ents; but these, except the Kara Su, or northern Euphrates, 
are streams of no great volume, being chiefly mountain-torrents 
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which collect the drainage of very limited basins. After it 
leaves the mountains and enters upon a low country at Sumei- 
sat, the affluents almost entirely cease; one, the river of Sajur, 
is received from the right, in about lat. 30° 40'; and two of 
more importance flow in from the left—the Belik (ancient 
Bilichus), which joins it in long. 39° 9'; and the Khabour 
(ancient Habor or Chaboras), which effects a junction in long. 
40° 30', lat. 35° 7'. The Belik and Khabour collect the waters 
which flow from the southern flank of the mountain range 
above Orfa, Mardin, and Nisibin, best known as the “ Mons 
Masius ” of Strabo. 25 They are not; however, streams of equal 
importance. The Belik has a course which is nearly straight, 
and does not much exceed 120 miles. The Khabour, on the 
contrary, is sufficiently sinuous, and its course may be reckoned 
at fully 200 miles. It is navigable by rafts from the junction 
of its two main branches near the volcanic cone of Koukab, 20 
and adds a considerable body of water to the Euphrates. Below 
its confluence with this stream, or during the last 800 miles of 
its course, the Euphrates does not receive a single tributary. 
On the contrary, it soon begins to give olf its waters right and 
left, throwing out branches, which either terminate in marshes, 
or else empty themselves into the Tigris. After awhile, in¬ 
deed, it receives compensation, by means of the Shat-el-Hie 
and other branch streams, which bring back to it from the 
Tigris, between Mugheir and Kurnah, the greater portion of 
the borrowed fluid. The Tigris, on the contrary, is largely 
enriched throughout the whole of its course by the waters of 
tributary streams. It is formed originally of three main 
branches: the Diarbekr stream, or true Tigris, the Myafarckin 
River, and the Bitlis Chai, or Centrites of Xenophon, 27 which 
carries a greater body than either of the other two. 28 From its 
entry on the low country near Jezireh to the termination of 
its course at Kurnah, it is continually receiving from the left 
a series of most important additions. The chain of Zagros, 
which, running parallel to the two main springs, shuts in the 
Mesopotamian plain upon the east, abounds with springs, which 
are well supplied during the whole summer from its snows, 29 and 
these when collected form rivers of large size and most refresh¬ 
ing coolness. The princip.il are, the eastern Khabour, winch 
joins the Tigris in lat. 37° 12'; the Upper Zab, which falls in 
by the ruins of Nimrud; the Lower Zab, which joins some way 
below Kileh Sherghat; the Adhem, which unites its waters half 
way between Bamarahand Baghdad ; and the Diyaleh (ancient 
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Gyndes), which is received between Baghdad and the ruins of 
Ctesiphon. 

By the influx of these streams the Tigris continues to grow 
in depth and strength as it nears the sea, and becomes at last 
(as we have seen) a greater river than the Euphrates, which 
shrinks during the latter part of its course, and is reduced to a 
volume very inferior to that which it once boasted. The Eu¬ 
phrates at its junction with the Khabour, 700 miles above Kur- 
nah, is 400 yards wide and 18 feet deep ; at Irzah or Werdi, 75 
miles lowej’ down, it is 350 yards wide and of the same depth ; 
at Hadiseh, 140 miles below Werdi, it is 300 yards wide, and 
still of the same depth ; at Hit, 50 miles below Hadiseh, its 
width has increased to 350 yards, but its depth has diminished 
to 16 feet ; at Felujiah, 75 miles from Hit, the depth is 20 feet, 
but the width has diminished to 250 yards. From this point 
the contraction is very rapid and striking. The Saklawiyeh 
canal is given out upon the left, and some way further down 
the Hindiyeh branches off upon the right, each carrying, when 
the Euphrates is full, a large body of water. The consequence 
is that at Hillah, 90 miles below Felujiah, the stream is no more 
than 200 yards wide and 15 feet deep; at Diwaniyeh, 65 miles 
further down, it is only 160 yards wide ; and at Lamlun, 20 
miles below Diwaniyeh, it is reduced to 120 yards wide, with a 
depth of no more than 12 feet! Soon after, however, it begins 
to recover itself. The water, which left it by the Hindiyeh, 
returns to it upon the one side, while the Shat-el-Hie and nu¬ 
merous other branch streams from the Tigris flow in upon the 
other; but still the Euphrates never recovers itself entirely, 
nor even approaches in its later course to the standard of its 
earlier greatness. The channel from Kurnali to El Khitr was 
found by Colonel Chesney to have an average width of only 
200 yards, and a depth of about 18 or 19 feet, 31 which implies a 
body of water far inferior to that carried between the junction 
with the Khabour and Hit. More recently, the decline of the 
stream in its latter course has been found to be even greater. 
Neglect of the banks has allowed the river to spread itself more 
and more widely over the land; and it is said that, except in 
the flood time, very little of the Euphrates water reaches the 
sea. 31 Nor is this an unprecedented or very unusual state of 
things. From the circumstance (probably) that it has been 
formed by the deposits of streams flowing from the east as well 
as from the north, the lower Mesopotamian plain slopes not 
only to the south, but to the west. 32 The Euphrates, which has 
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low banks, is lienee at all times inclined to leave its bed, and to 
flow off to the right, 33 where large tracts are below its ordinary 
level. Over these it spreads itself, forming the well-known 
“Chaldsean marshes,” 34 which absorb the chief proportion of 
the water that flows into them, and in which the “great river” 
seems at various times to have wholly, or almost wholly, lost 
itself. 36 No such misfortune can befall the Tigris, which runs 
in a deep bed, and seldom varies its channel, offering a strong 
contrast to the sister stream. 30 

Frequent allusion has been made, in the course of this de¬ 
scription of the Tigris and Euphrates, to the fact of their hav¬ 
ing each a flood season. Herodotus is scarcely correct when 
he says that in Babylonia “the river does not, as in Egypt, 
overflow the corn-lands of its own accord, but is spread over 
them by the help of engines.” 87 Both the Tigris and Euphrates 
rise many feet each spring, and overflow their banks in various 
places. The rise is caused by the melting of the snows in the 
mountain regions from which the two rivers and their affluents 
spring. As the Tigris drains the southern, and the Euphrates 
the northern side of the same mountain range, the flood of the 
former stream is earlier and briefer than that of the latter. 
The Tigris commonly begins to rise early in March, and reaches 
its greatest height in the first or second week of May, after 
which it rapidly declines, and returns to its natural level by 
the middle of June. The Euphrates first swells about the 
middle of March, and is not in full flood till quite the end of 
May or the beginning of June; it then continues high for above 
a month, and does not sink much till the middle of July, after 
which it gradually falls till September. The country inundated 
by the Tigris is chiefly that on its lower course, between the 
32d and 31st parallels, the territory of the Beni Lam Arabs. 
The territory which the Euphrates floods is far more extensive. 
As high up as its junction with the Khabour, that stream is 
described as, in the month of April, “ spreading over the sur¬ 
rounding country like a sea. ” 88 From Hit downwards, it inun¬ 
dates both its banks, more especially the country above Bagh¬ 
dad (to which it is carried by the Saklawiyeli canal), the tract 
west of the Birs Nimrud and extending thence by way of Nedjif 
to Samava, and the territory of the AfTej Arabs, between the 
rivers above and below the 32d parallel. Its Hood is, however, 
very irregular, owing to the nature of its banks, and the gen¬ 
eral inclination of the plain, whereof mention was made above. 38 
If care is taken, the inundation may be pretty equally distrib- 
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uted on either side of the stream; but if the river banks are 
neglected, it is sure to flow mainly to the west, rendering the 
whole country on that side the river a swamp, and leaving the 
territory on the left bank almost without water. This state of 
things may be traced historically from the age of Alexander to 
the present day, and has probably prevailed more or less since 
the time when Chaldaea received its first inhabitants. 

The floods of the Tigris and Euphrates combine with the or¬ 
dinary action of their streams upon their banks to produce a 
constant variation in their courses, which in a long period of 
time might amount to something very considerable. It is im¬ 
possible to say, with respect to any portion of the alluvial 
plain, that it may not at some former period have been the bed 
of one or the other river. Still it would seem that, on the 
whole, a law of compensation prevails, with the result that the 
general position of the streams in the valley is not very differ¬ 
ent now from what it was 4000 years ago. Certainly between 
the present condition of things and that in the tune of Alexan¬ 
der, or even of Herodotus, no great difference can be pointed 
out, except in the region immediately adjoining on the gulf, 
where the alluvium has grown, and the streams, which were 
formerly separate, have united their waters. The Euphrates 
still flows by Hit (Is) and through Babylon; 40 the Tigris passes 
near Opis, 41 and at Baghdad runs at the foot of an embankment 
made to confine it by Nebuchadnezzar. 42 The changes traceable 
are less in the main courses than in the branch streams, which 
perpetually vary, being sometimes left dry within a few years 
of the time that they have been navigable channels. 43 

The most important variations of this kind are on the side of 
Arabia. Here the desert is always ready to encroach; and the 
limits of Chaldaea itself depend upon the distance from the 
main river, to which some branch stream conveys the Euphra¬ 
tes water. In the most flourishing times of the country, a wide 
and deep channel, branching off near Hit, at the very commence¬ 
ment of the alluvium, has skirted the Arabian rock and gravel 
for a distance of several hundred miles, and has entered the 
Persian Gulf by a mouth of its own. 44 In this way the extent 
of Chaldaea has been at times largely increased, a vast tract 
being rendered cultivable, which is otherwise either swamp or 
desert. 

Such are the chief points of interest connected with the two 
great Mesopotamian rivers. These form, as has been already 
observed, the only marked and striking characteristics of the 
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country, which, except for them, and for one further feature, 
which now requires notice, would be absolutely unvaried and 
uniform. On the Arabian side of the Euphrates, 50 miles south 
of the ruins of Babylon, and 25 or 30 miles from the river, is a 
fresh-water lake of very considerable dimensions —the Balir-i 
Nedjif, the “ Assyrium stagnum ” of Justin. 45 This is a natural 
basin, 40 miles long, and from 10 to 20 miles broad, enclosed on 
three sides by sandstone cliffs, varying from 20 to 200 feet in 
height, and shut in on the fourth side — the north-east — by a 
rocky ridge, which intervenes between the valley wf the Eu¬ 
phrates and this inland sea. The cliffs are water-worn, present¬ 
ing distinct indications of more than one level at which the wa¬ 
ter has rested in former times. 40 At the season of the inundation 
this lake is liable to be confounded with the extensive floods and 
marshes which extend continuously from the country west of 
the Birs Nimrud to Samava. But at other times the distinction 
between the Bahr and the marshes is very evident, the former 
remaining when the latter disappear altogether, and not dimin¬ 
ishing very greatly in size even in the driest season. The wa 
ter of the lake is fresh and sweet, so long as it communicates with 
the Euphrates; when the communication is cut olf it becomes 
very unpalatable, and those who dwell in the vicinity are no 
longer able to drink it. This result is attributed to the con¬ 
nection of the lake with rocks of the gypsiferous series. 47 

It is obvious that the only natural divisions of Chalda?a proper 
are those made by the river-courses. The principal tract must 
always have been that which intervenes between the two 
streams. This was anciently a district some 300 miles in length, 
varying from 20 to 100 miles in breadth, and perhaps averag¬ 
ing 50 miles, which must thus have contained an area of about 
15,000 square miles. The tract between the Euphrates and 
Arabia was at all times smaller than this, and in the most 
flourishing period of Chaldaea must have fallen short of 10,000 
square miles. 

We have no evidence that the natural division of Chaldnea 
here indicated was ever employed in ancient times for political 
purposes. The division which appears to have been so em¬ 
ployed was one into northern and southern Chaldaea, the first 
extending from Hit to a little below Babylon, the second from 
Niffer to the shores of the Persian Gulf. In each of these dis¬ 
tricts we have a sort of tetrarchy, or special pre-eminence of 
four cities, such as appears to be indicated by the words —“ The 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
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and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” 48 The southern tetrarchy 
is composed of the four cities, Ur or Hur, Huruk, Nipur, and 
Larsa or Larancha, which are probably identified with the 
Scriptural “Ur of the Chaldees, v Erech, Calneh, and Ellasar. 4 * 
The northern consists of Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha, 
and Sippara, of which all except Borsippa are mentioned in 
Scripture. 60 Besides these cities the country contained many 
others, as Chilmad, Dtir-Kurri-galzu, Ihi or Ahava, Rubesi, 
Duran, Tel-Humba, etc. It is not possible at present to locate 
with accuracy all these places. We may, however, in the more 
important instances, fix either certainly, or with a very high 
degree of probability, their position. 

Hur or Ur, the most important of the early capitals, was 
situated on the Euphrates, probably at no great distance from 
its mouth. It was probably the chief commercial emporium in 
the early times; as in the bilingual vocabularies its ships are 
mentioned in connection with those of Ethiopia. 51 The name is 
found to have attached to the extensive ruins (now about six 
miles from the river, on its right bank, and nearly opposite its 
junction with the Shat-el-Hie) which are known by the name 
of Mugheir, or “ the bitumened.” 62 [PI. I.] Here on a dead flat, 
broken only by a few sand-hills, are traces of a considerable 
town, consisting chiefly of a series of low mounds, disposed in 
an oval shape, the largest diameter of which runs from north 
to south, and measures somewhat more than half a mile. The 
chief building is a temple, hereafter to be more particularly 
described, which is a very conspicuous object even at a consid 
enable distance, its greatest height above the plain being about 
seventy feet. 63 It is built in a very rude fashion, of large bricks, 
cemented with bitumen, whence the name by which the Arabs 
designate the ruins. 

About thirty miles from Hur, in a north-westerly direction, 
and on the other side of the Euphrates, from which it is distant 
eight or nine miles, are the mins of a town, called in the in¬ 
scriptions Larrak, or Larsa, in which some of the best Oriental¬ 
ists have recognized at once the Biblical Ellasar, 54 the Laranchae 
of Berosus, 65 and the Larissa of Apollodorus, where the king 
held his court who sent Memnon to the siege of Troy. 56 The 
identification is perhaps doubtful; but, at any rate, we have 
here the remains of a second Chaldaean capital, dating from 
the very earliest times. The ruins, which bear now the name 
of Senkereh or Sinkara, consist of a low circular platform, 
about four and a half miles in circumference, rising gradually 
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from the level of the plain to a central mound, the highest 
point of which attains an elevation of seventy feet above the 
plain itself, and is distinctly visible from a distance of fifteen 
miles. 57 The material used consists of the ordinary sun-dried 
and baked bricks; and the basement platforms bear the inscrip¬ 
tions of the same king who appears to have oeen the original 
founder of the chief buildings at Ur or Mughoir. 

Fifteen miles from Larsa, in a direction a little north of west, 
and on the same side of the river, are ruins considerably more 
extensive than those of either Ur or Larsa, to which the na¬ 
tives apply the name of Warka, which is no doubt a corrup¬ 
tion of the original appellation. [PI. 11.] The Ereeh, or Orech, 68 
of the Hebrews, which appears as Huruk in the cuneiform geo¬ 
graphical lists, became known to the Greeks as Orehoe; 59 and 
this appellation, probably continuing in use to the time of the 
Arab conquest, was then corrupted into Urka or Warka, in 
which shape the name given by Nimrod still attaches to the 
second of his cities. The ruins stand in lat. 31° 19', long. 45° 
40', about four miles from the nearest bend of the Euphrates, 
on its left or east bank. They form an irregular circle, nearly 
six miles in circumference, which is defined by the traces of an 
earthen rampart, in some places forty feet high. A vast mass 
of undulating mounds, intersected by innumerable channels 
and ravines, extends almost entirely across the circular space, 
in a direction, which is nearly north and south, abutting at 
either end upon the rampart. East and west of this mass is a 
comparatively open space, where the mounds are scattered 
and infrequent; while outside the rampart are not only a num¬ 
ber of detached hillocks marking the site of ancient buildings, 
but in one direction—towards the east — the city may be traced 
continuously by means of ruined edifices, mounds, and pot¬ 
tery, fully three miles beyond the rampart into the desert. 
The greatest height of the ruins is about 100 feet ; their con¬ 
struction is very rude and primitive, the date of somo build¬ 
ings being evidently as early as that of the most ancient struct¬ 
ures of either Mugheir or Senkereh. 00 

Sixty miles to the north-west of these ruins, still on the left 
or eastern bank of the Euphrates, but at the distance of thirty 
miles from its present course, are the remains of another city, 
the only Chakkean ruins which can dispute, with those al¬ 
ready described, the palm of antiquity. They consist of a num¬ 
ber of separate and distinct heaps, which seem to bo the re¬ 
gains of different buildings, and are divided into two nearly 
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equal groups by a deep ravine or channel 120 feet wide, appar¬ 
ently the dry bed of a river which once ran through the town. 01 
Conspicuous among the other hillocks is a conical heap, occu¬ 
pying a central position on the eastern side of the river-bed, 
and rising to the height of about seventy feet above the gen¬ 
eral level of the plain. 02 Further on in this direction is a low 
continuous mound, which seems to be a portion of the outer 
wall of the city. The ruins are of considerable extent, but 
scarcely so large as those at either Senkereh or Warka. The 
name which now attaches to them is Niffer ; and it appears, 
from the inscriptions at the place, that the ancient Semitic ap¬ 
pellation was but slightly different. 03 This name, as read on the 
bilingual tablets, was Nipur ; and as there can be little doubt 
that it is this word which appears in the Talmud as Nopher, 04 
we are perhaps entitled, on the authority of that treasure- 
house of Hebrew traditions, to identify these ruins with the 
Calneh of Moses, 65 and the Calno of Isaiah. 06 

About sixty-five miles from Niffer, on the opposite side of 
the Euphrates, and in a direction only slightly north of west, 
are the remains of the ancient Borsippa. These consist of lit¬ 
tle more than the ruins of a single building—the great temple of 
Merodach—which was entirely rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar. 
They have been sometimes regarded as really a portion of the 
ancient Babylon; 67 but this view is wholly incompatible with 
the cuneiform records, which distinctly assign to the ruins in 
question the name of Borsip or Borsippa, a place known with 
certainty to have been distinct from, though in the neighbor¬ 
hood of, the capital. 68 A remnant of the ancient name appears 
to be contained in the modern appellation, Birs-Nimrud or Birs- 
i-Nimrud, which does not admit of any explanation from the 
existing language of the country. 69 

Fifteen miles from thence, to the north-east, chiefly but not 
entirely on the left or east bank of the Euphrates, are the re¬ 
mains of “ Babylon the Great,” which have been so frequently 
described by travellers, that little need be said of them in this 
place. The chief ruins cover a space about three miles long, 
and from one to two broad, and consist mainly of three great 
masses : the first a square mound, called “ Babil ” by the Arabs, 
lying towards the north at some distance from the other re¬ 
mains ; the second or central mound, a pile called the “ Kasr” 
or Palace; and the third, a great irregular heap lying towards 
the south, known as the mound of Amram,” from a tomb 
which crowns its summit. The ‘ 4 Kasr ” and 4 ‘ Amram ” mounds 
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are enclosed within two lines of rampart, lying at right angles 
to each other, and forming, with the river, a sort of triangle, 
within which all the principal ruins are comirrised, except the 
mound called Babil.” Beyond the rampart, towards the north, 
south, and east, and also across the river to the west, are vari¬ 
ous smaller detached ruins, while the whole ground, in every 
direction, is covered with fragments of brick and with nitre, 
the sure marks of former habitations. 

The other cities of ancient Chaldsea which may be located 
with an approach to certainty, are Cutha, now Ibrahim, fifteen 
miles north-east by north of Hymar; Sippara or Sepharvaim, 
which was at Sura, near Mosaib on the Euphrates, about twenty 
miles above Babylon by the direct route; and Dur-Kurri-galzu, 
now Akkerkuf, on the Saklawiyeh canal, six miles from Bagh¬ 
dad, and thirty from Mosaib, in a direction a little west of north. 
[PI. III., Fig. 1.] Ihi, or Ahava, is probably Hit, ninety miles 
above Mosaib, on the right bank of the river; Chilmad may bo 
Kalwadha, near Baghdad; and Rubesi is perhaps Zerghul, near 
the left bank of the Shat-el-Hie, a little above its confluence with 
the Euphrates. Chaldsean cities appear likewise to have ex¬ 
isted at Hymar, ten miles from Babylon towards the east; at 
Sherifeh and Im Khithr, south and south-east of Hymar; at 
Zibbliyeh, 70 on the line of the Nil canal, fifteen miles north-west 
of Niffer; at Delavhim and Bismiya, in the AfYej marshes, be¬ 
yond Niffer, to the south-east; at Pliara and Jidr, in the same 
region, to the south-west and south-east of Bismiya; at Ham- 
mam 71 (PI. HI., Fig. 2), sixteen miles south-east of Phara, be¬ 
tween the Affej and the Shatra marshes; at Tel-Ede, six miles 
from Hammam, to the south-south-west (PI. IV., Fig. 2); at Tel- 
Medineh and Tel-Sifr, intlie Shatra marshes, to the south-east 
of Tel-Ede and the north-east of Scnkereh; at Yoklia, east of 
Hammam, and Nuffdyji, north of Warka; at Lethami, near 
Niffer; at Iskhuriyeh, north of Zibbliyeh, near the Tigris; at 
Tel-Kheir and Tel-Dhalab, in the upper part of the alluvium, 
to the north of Akkerkuf; at Duair, on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, south of Hilleh and south-east of the Birs-Nimrud; 
at Jeb Mehari, south of the Bahr-i-Nedjif; at Mai Battusli, near 
Swaje; at Tel-el-Lahm, nine or ten miles south of Suk-os-She- 
ioukh, and at Abu Shahrein, in the same neighborhood, on the 
very border of the Arabian Desert. 72 Further investigation will 
probably add largely to this catalogue, for many parts of Bab¬ 
ylonia are still to some extent unexplored. This is especially 
true of the tract between the Shat-el-Hie and the lower Tigris, 73 
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a district which, according to the geographers, abounds with 
ruins. No doubt the most extensive and most striking of the 
old cities have been visited; for of these Europeans are sure to 
hear through the reports of natives. But it is more than prob¬ 
able that a number of the most interesting sites remain unex¬ 
plored, and even unvisited; for these are not always either very 
extensive or very conspicuous. The process of gradual disin¬ 
tegration is continually lowering the height of the Chaldsean 
ruins; and depressed mounds are commonly the sign of an an¬ 
cient and long-deserted city. 74 Such remains give us an insight 
into the character of the early people, which it is impossible to 
obtain from ruins where various populations have raised their 
fabrics in succession upon the same spot. 

The cities here enumerated may not perhaps, in all cases, 
have existed in the Chaldsean period. The evidence hitherto 
obtained connects distinctly with that period only the follow¬ 
ing—Babylon, Ur or Hur, Larrak or Larsa, Erech or Huruk, 
Calneh or Noplier, Sippara, Dur-Kurri-galzu, Chilmad, and the 
places now called Abu Shahrein and Tel-Sifr. 75 These sites, it 
will be observed, were scattered over the whole territory from 
the extreme south almost to the extreme north, and show the 
extent of the kingdom to have been that above assigned to it. 76 
They are connected together by a similarity in building arrange 
ments and materials, in language, in form of type and writing, 
and sometimes in actual names of monarchs. The most an¬ 
cient, apparently, are those towards the south, at Warka, Sen- 
kereh, Mugheir, and Nilfer; and here, in the neighborhood of 
the sea, which then probably reached inland as far as Suk-es- 
Sheioukh, there is sufficient reason to place the primitive seat 
of Chaldsean power. The capital of the whole region was at 
first Ur or Hur, but afterwards became Nipur, and finally Ba¬ 
bel or Babylon. 

The geography of Chaldsea is scarcely complete without a 
glance at the countries which adjoin upon it. On the west, 
approaching generally within twenty or thirty miles of the 
present course of the Euphrates, is the Arabian Desert, consist¬ 
ing in this place of tertiary sand and gravels, having a general 
elevation of a few feet above the Mesopotamian plain, and oc¬ 
casionally rising into ridges of no great height, whose direction 
is parallel to the course of the great stream. Such are the 
Hazem and the Qassaim, in the country between the Bahr-i- 
Nedjif and the Persian Gulf, low pebbly ridges which skirt the 
valley from the Bakr to below Suk-es-Sheioukh. Further west 
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the desert becomes more stony, its surface being strewn with 
numerous blocks of black granite, from which it derives its 
appellation of Hejerra. 77 No permanent streams water this 
region ; occasional 44 wadys ” or torrent-courses, only full after 
heavy rains, are found ; but the scattered inhabitants depend 
for water chiefly on their wells, which are deep and numerous, 
but yield only a scanty supply of a brackish and unpalatable 
fluid. No settled population can at any time have found sub¬ 
sistence in this region, which produces only a few dates, and 
in places a poor and unsucculent herbage. Sandstorms are 
frequent, and at times the baleful simoon sweeps across the 
entire tract, destroying with its pestilential breath both men 
and animals. 78 

Towards the north Chaldsea adjoined upon Assyria. From 
the foot of that moderately lofty range already described, 7y 
which the Greeks call Masius, and the modern Turks know as 
Jebel Tur and Karajah Dagh, extends, for above 300 miles, a 
plain of low elevation, slightly undulating in places, and 
crossed about its centre by an important limestone ridge, 
known as the Sin jar hills, which have a direction nearly east 
and west, beginning about Mosul, and terminating a little below 
Rakkah. This track differs from the Chaldaxm lowland, by 
being at once less flat and more elevated. Geologically it is of 
secondary formation, while Chaldrea proper is tertiary or post- 
tertiary. It is fairly watered towards the north, but below the 
Sin jar is only very scantily supplied. In modern times it is 
for nine months in the year a desert, but anciently it was well 
inhabited, means having apparently been found to bring the 
whole into cultivation. As a complete account of this entire 
region must be given in another part of the present volume, 
this outline (it is thought) may suffice for our present purpose. 

Eastward of Chahkea, separated from it by the Tigris, which 
in its lower course is a stream of more body than the Euphrates, 
was the country known to the Jews as Elam,* 0 to the early 
Greeks as Cissia, 81 and to the later Greeks as Susis or Susiana. w 
This territory comprised a portion of the mountain country 
which separates Mesopotamia from Persia ; but it was chiefly 
composed of the broad and rich flats intervening between the 
mountains and the Tigris, along the courses of the Kerkhah, 
Kuran, and Jcrahi rivers. It was a rich and fertile tract, re¬ 
sembling Chakkea in its general character, with the exception 
that the vicinity of the mountains lent it freshness, giving it 
cooler streams, more frequent rains, and pleasanter breezes. 
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Capable of maintaining with ease a dense population, it was 
likely, in the early times, to be a powerful rival to the Mesopo¬ 
tamian kingdom, over which we shall find that in fact it some¬ 
times exercised supremacy. 

On the south Chaldsea had no neighbor. Here a spacious 
sea, with few shoals, land-locked, and therefore protected from 
the violent storms of the Indian Ocean, invited to commerce, 
offering a ready communication with India and Ceylon, as well 
as with Arabia Felix, Ethiopia, and Egypt. It is perhaps to 
this circumstance of her geographical position, as much as to 
any other, that ancient Chaldaea owes her superiority over her 
neighbors, and her right to be regarded as one of the five 
great monarchies of the ancient world. Commanding at once 
the sea, which reaches here deep into the land, and the great 
rivers by means of which the commodities of the land were 
most conveniently brought down to the sea, she lay in the 
highway of trade, and could scarcely fail to profit by her position. 
There is sufficient reason to believe that Ur, the first capital, 
was a great maritime emporium ; and if so, it can scarcely be 
doubted that to commerce and trade, at the least in part, the 
early development of Clialdaean greatness was owing. 


CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 
u Ager totius Asias fertilissimus.”— Pun. H. A. vi. 26. 


Lower Mesopotamia, or Chaldaea, which lies in the same 
latitude with Central China, the Punjab, Palestine, Marocco, 
Georgia, Texas, and Central California, has a climate the 
warmth of which is at least equal to that of any of those 
regions. Even in the more northern part of the country, the 
district about Baghdad, the thermometer often rises during 
the summer to 120° of Fahrenheit in the shade; 1 and the in¬ 
habitants are forced to retreat to their serdcibs or cellars, 2 
where they remain during the day, in an atmosphere which, 
by the entire exclusion of the sun’s rays, is reduced to about 
100°. Lower down the valley, at Zobair, Busrah, and Mohamm- 
rah, the summer temperature is still higher; 3 and, owing to 
the moisture of the atmosphere, consequent on the vicinity of 
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the sea, the heat is of that peculiarly oppressive character 
which prevails on the sea-coast of Hindustan, in Ceylon, in 
the West Indian Islands, at New Orleans, and in other places 
whose situation is similar. The vital powers languish under this 
oppression, which produces in the European a lassitude of body 
and a prostration of mind that wholly unfit him for active du¬ 
ties. On the Asiatic, however, these influences seem to have 
little effect. The Cha’b Arabs, who at present inhabit the re¬ 
gion, are a tall and warlike race, strong-limbed, and muscular ; 4 
they appear to enjoy the climate, and are as active, as healthy, 
and as long-lived as any tribe of their nation. But if man by 
long residence becomes thoroughly inured to the intense heat 
of these regions, it is otherwise with the animal creation. 
Camels sicken, and birds are so distressed by the high tempera¬ 
ture that they sit in the date-trees about Baghdad, with their 
mouths open, panting for fresh air. 5 

The evils proceeding from a burning temperature are aug¬ 
mented in places under the influence of winds, which, arising 
suddenly, fill the air with an impalpable sand, sometimes cir¬ 
cling about a point, sometimes driving with furious force 
across a wide extent of country. The heated particles, by 
their contact with the atmosphere, increase its fervid glow, 
and, penetrating by the nose and mouth, dry up the moisture 
of the tongue, parch the throat, and irritate or even choke the 
lungs. 6 Earth and sky are alike concealed by the dusty storm, 
through which no object can be distinguished that is removed 
many yards; a lurid gleam surrounds the traveller, and seems 
to accompany him as he moves: every landmark is hid from 
view; and to the danger of suffocation is added that of becom¬ 
ing bewildered and losing all knowledge of the road. Such 
are the perils encountered in the present condition of the coun¬ 
try. It may be doubted, however, if in the times with which 
we are here concerned the evils just described had an existence. 
The sands of Chaldma, which are still progressive and advanc¬ 
ing, seem to have reached it from the Arabian Desert, to which 
they properly belong: year by year the drifts gain upon the allu¬ 
vium, and threaten to spread over the whole country. 7 If we 
may calculate the earlier by the present rate of progress, we 
must conclude that anciently these shifting sands had at any 
rate not crossed the Euphrates. 

If the heat of summer he thus fierce and trying, the cold of 
winter must be pronounced to be very moderate. Frost, in¬ 
deed, is not unknown in the country: 8 but the frosts are only 
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slight. Keen winds blow from the north, and in the morning 
the ground is often whitened by the congelation of the dew; 
the Arabs, impatient of alow temperature, droop and flag; but 
there is at no time any severity of cold; ice I'arely forms in the 
marshes; snow is unknown; and the thermometer, even on the 
grass, does not often sink below 30°. The Persian kings passed 
their winter in Babylon, on account of the mildness of the clb 
mate; and Indian princes, expelled from the Peninsula, are 
wont, from a similar cause, to fix their residence at Busrah or 
Baghdad. The cold of which travellers speak is relative rather 
than positive. The range of the thermometer in Lower Chal- 
dsea is perhaps 100°, whereas in England it is scarcely 80°; 
there is thus a greater difference between the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter there than here; but the actual greatest 
cold—that which benumbs the Arabs and makes them fall from 
their horses 9 —is no more than we often experience in April, or 
even in May. 

The rainy season of Chaldeea is in the winter time. Heavy 
showers fall in November, and still more in December, which 
sensibly raise the level of the rivers. 10 As the spring advances 
the showers become lighter and less frequent; but still they re¬ 
cur from time to time, until the summer sets in, about May. 
From May to November rain is very rare indeed. The sky 
continues for weeks or even months without a cloud; and the 
sun’s rays are only tempered for a short time at morning and 
at evening by a gray mist or haze. It is during these months 
that the phenomenon of the mirage is most remarkable. The 
strata of air, unequally heated, and therefore differing in rar¬ 
ity, refract the rays of light, fantastically enlarging and dis¬ 
torting the objects seen through them, which frequently ap¬ 
pear raised from the ground and hanging in mid-air, or else, by 
a repetition of their image, which is reflected in a lower stra* 
turn, give the impression that they stand up out of a lake. ~ 
Hence the delusion which has so often driven the traveller to 
desperation—the “ image of a cool, rippling, watery mirror,” 11 
which flies before him as he advances, and at once provokes 
and mocks his thirst. 

The fertility of Chaldaea in ancient times was proverbial. 

“ Of all countries that we know,” says Herodotus, “there is 
none that is so fruitful in grain. It makes no pretension, in¬ 
deed, of growing the fig, the olive, the vine, or any other tree 
of the kind; but in grain it is so fruitful as to yield commonly 
two hundred-fold, and when the production is at the greatest, 
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even three hundred fold. The blade of the wheat-plant and of 
the barley-plant is often four .fingers in breadth. As for the 
millet and the sesame, I shall not say to what height they grow, 
though within my own knowledge; for I am not ignorant that 
what I have already written concerning the fruitfulness of 
Babylonia must seem incredible to those who have not visited 
the country.” 12 Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, re¬ 
marks—“In Babylon the wheat-fields are regularly mown 
twice, and then fed off with beasts, to keep down the luxuri¬ 
ance of the leaf; otherwise the plant does not run to ear. 
When this is done, the return, in lands that are badly culti¬ 
vated, is fifty-fold; while, in those that are well farmed, it is a 
hundred-fold. ” 13 Strabo observes— 4 4 The country produces bar¬ 
ley on a scale not known elsewhere, for the return is said to bo 
three hundred-fold. All other wants are supplied by the palm, 
which furnishes not only bread, but wine, vinegiy*, honey, and 
meal.” 14 Pliny follows Theophrastus, with the exception that 
he makes the return of the wheat-crop, where the land is well 
farmed, a hundred and fifty-fold. 15 The wealth of the region 
was strikingly exhibited by the heavy demands which were 
made upon it by the Persian kings, as well as by the riches 
which, notwithstanding these demands, were accumulated in 
the hands of those who administered its government. The 
money-tribute paid by Babylonia and Assyria to the Persians 
was a thousand talents cf silver (nearly a quarter of a million 
of our money) annually; 16 while the tribute in kind was reck¬ 
oned at one third part of the contributions of the whole empire. 17 
Yet, despite this drain on its resources, the government was re¬ 
garded as the best that the Persian king had to bestow, and tho 
wealth accumulated by Babylonian satraps was extraordinary, 
Herodotus tells us of a certain Tritantrechmes, a governor, who, 
to his own knowledge, derived from his province nearly two 
bushels of silver daily! This fortunate individual had a stud 
of sixteen thousand mares, with a proportionate number of 
horses. 18 Another evidence of the fertility of the region may 
be traced in the fear of Artaxerxes Mnemon, after the battle of 
Cunaxa, lest the Ten Thousand should determine to settle per¬ 
manently in tho vicinity of Sittace upon the Tigris. 19 What¬ 
ever opinion may be held as to the exact position of this place, 
and of the district intended by Xenophon, it is certain that it 
was in the alluvial plain, 20 and so 'contained within the limits 
of the ancient Chakloea. 

Modern travellers, speaking of Chaldsea in its present condi- 
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tion, express themselves less enthusiastically than the ancients; 
but, on the whole, agree with them as to the natural capabili¬ 
ties of the country. “ The soil,” says one of the most judicious, 
“ is extremely fertile, producing great quantities of rice, dates, 
and grain of different kinds, though it is not cultivated to 
above half the degree of which it is susceptible. ” 21 “ The soil is 
rich,” says another, “ not less bountiful than that on the banks 
of the Egyptian Nile.” 22 “Although greatly changed by the 
neglect of man,” observes a third, “ those portions of Mesopo¬ 
tamia which are still cultivated, as the country about Hillah, 
show that the region has all the fertility ascribed to it by Her¬ 
odotus.” 23 There is a general recognition of the productive 
qualities of the district, combined with a general lamentation 
over the existing neglect and apathy which allow such gifts of 
Nature to run to waste. Cultivation, we are told, is now the 
exception, instead of the rule. “Instead of the luxuriant 
fields, the groves and gardens of former times, nothing now 
meets the eye but an arid waste.” 24 Many parts' of Chaldaea, 
naturally as productive as any others, are at present pictures 
of desolation. Large tracts are covered by unwholesome 
marshes, producing nothing but enormous reeds; others lie 
waste and bare, parched up by the fierce heat of the sun, and 
utterly destitute of water; in some places, as has been already 
mentioned, sand-drifts accumulate, and threaten to make the 
whole region a mere portion of the desert. 

The great cause of this difference between ancient and mod¬ 
ern Chaldaea is the neglect of the water-courses. Left to them¬ 
selves, the rivers tend to desert some portions of the allu¬ 
vium wholly, which then become utterly unproductive; while 
they spread themselves out over others, which are converted 
thereby into pestilential swamps. A well-arranged system of 
embankments and irrigating canals is necessary in order to 
develop the natural capabilities of the country, and to derive 
from the rich soil of this vast alluvium the valuable and va¬ 
ried products which it can be made to furnish. 

Among the natural products of the region two stand out as 
pre-eminently important—the wheat-plant and the date-palm. 
[PI. IV., Fig. 2.] According to the native tradition, 25 wheat 
was indigenous in Chaldaea; and the first comers thus found 
themselves provided by the bountiful hand of Nature with the 
chief necessary of life. The luxuriance of the plant was ex¬ 
cessive. Its leaves were as broad as the palm of a man's hand, 
and its tendency to grow leaves was so great that (as we have 
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seen 20 ) the Babylonians used to mow it twice and then pasture 
their cattle on it for awhile, to keep down the blade and in¬ 
duce the plant to run to ear. The ultimate return was enor¬ 
mous; on the most moderate computation 27 it amounted to fif¬ 
ty-fold at the least, and often to a hundred-fold. The modern 
Oriental is content, even in the case of a rich soil, with a ten¬ 
fold return. 28 

The date-palm was at once one of the most valuable and one 
of the most ornamental products of the country. “ Of all veg¬ 
etable forms,” says the greatest of modern naturalists, “the 
palm is that to which the prize of beauty has been assigned by 
the concurrent voice of nations in all ages.” 29 And though tho 
date-palm is in form perhaps less graceful and lovely than some 
of its sister species, it possesses in the dates themselves, a beauty 
which they lack. These charming yellow clusters, semi-trans¬ 
parent, which the Greeks likened to amber, 30 and moderns 
compare to gold, 31 contrast, both in shade and tint, with the 
green feathery branches beneath whose shade they hang, and 
give a richness to the landscape they adorn which adds greatly 
to its attractions. And the utility of the palm has been at all 
times proverbial. A Persian poem celebrated its three hun¬ 
dred and sixty uses. 82 The Greeks, with more moderation, 
spoke of it as furnishing the Babylonians with bread, wine, 
vinegar, honey, groats, string and ropes of all kinds, firing, 
and a mash for fattening cattle. 33 The fruit was excellent, and 
has formed at all times an important article of nourishment 
in the country. It was eaten both fresh and dried, forming in 
the latter case a delicious sweetmeat. 34 The wine, “ sweet but 
headachy,” 36 was probably not the spirit which it is at present 
customary to distil from the dates, but the slightly intoxicating 
drink called lagby in North Africa, which may be drawn from 
the tree itself by decapitating it, and suffering the juice to 
flow. 30 The vinegar was perhaps the same fluid corrupted, or it 
may have been obtained from the dates. The honey was palm- 
sugar, likewise procurable from the sap. How the groats were 
obtained we do not know; but it appears that the pith of the 
palm was eaten formerly in Babylonia, and was thought to 
have a very agreeable flavor. 37 Popes were made from the 
fibres of the bark; and the wood was employed for building 
and furniture. 88 It was soft, light and easily worked; but 
tough, strong and fibrous. 39 

The cultivation of the date-palm was widely extended in 
Chaldeea, probably from very early times. The combination 
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of sand, moisture, and a moderately saline soil, in which it de¬ 
lights, 40 was there found in perfection, more especially in the 
lower country, which had but recently been reclaimed from 
the sea. Even now, when cultivation is almost wholly laid 
aside, a thick forest of luxuriant date-trees clothes the banks 
of the Euphrates on either side, from the vicinity of Mugheir 
to its embouchure at the head of the Persian Gulf. 41 Anciently 
the tract was much more generally wooded with them. ‘ ‘ Palm- 
trees grow in numbers over the whole of the flat country,” 
says one of the most observant and truthful of travellers— 
Herodotus. 42 According to the historians of Julian, a forest of 
verdure extended from the upper edge of the alluvium, which 
he crossed, to Mesene, and the shores of the sea. 43 When the 
Arabian conquerors settled themselves in the lower country, 
they were so charmed with the luxuriant vegetation and the 
abundant date-groves, that they compared the region with the 
country about Damascus, and reckoned it among their four 
earthly paradises. 44 The propagation of the date-palm was 
chiefly from seed. In Chaldaea, however, it was increased 
sometimes from suckers or offshoots thrown up from the stem 
of the old tree; 45 at other times by a species of cutting, the en¬ 
tire head being struck off with about three feet of stem, 
notched, and then planted in moist ground. 46 Several varieties 
of the tree were cultivated; but one was esteemed above all 
the rest, both for the size and flavor of the fruit. It bore the 
name of “ Royal,” and grew only in one place near Babylon. 47 

Beside these two precious products, Chaldsea produced ex¬ 
cellent barley, millet, sesame, vetches and fruits of all kinds. 48 
It was, however, deficient in variety of trees, possessing 
scarcely any but the palm and the cypress. Pomegranates, 
tamarisks, poplars, and acacias are even now almost the only 
trees besides the two above mentioned, to be found between 
Samarah and the Persian Gulf. The tamarisk grows chiefly 
as a shrub along the rivers, but sometimes attains the dimen¬ 
sions of a tree, as in the case of the “ solitary tree ” still grow¬ 
ing upon the ruins of Babylon. 49 The pomegranates with their 
scarlet flowers, and the acacias with their light and graceful 
foliage, ornament the banks of the streams, generally inter¬ 
mingled with the far more frequent palm, while oranges, ap¬ 
ples, pears, and vines are successfully cultivated in the gar¬ 
dens and orchards. 

Among the vegetable products of Chaldsea must be noticed, 
as almost peculiar to the region, its enormous reeds. [PI. V.J 
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These, which are represented with much spirit in the sculptures 
of Sennacherib, cover the marshes in the summer-time, rising 
often to the height of fourteen or fifteen feet. 50 The Arabs of 
the marsh region form their houses of this material, binding 
the stems of the reeds together, and bending them into arches, 
to make the skeleton of their buildings; while, to form the 
walls, they stretch across from arch to arch mats made of the 
leaves. From the same fragile substance they construct their 
terradas or light boats, which, when rendered waterproof by 
means of bitumen, will support the weight of three or four 
men. 61 

L In mineral products Chaldsea was very deficient indeed. The 
alluvium is wholly destitute of metals, and even of stone, which 
must be obtained, if wanted, from the adjacent countries. The 
neighboring parts of Arabia could furnish sandstone and the 
more distant basalt; which appears to have been in fact trans¬ 
ported occasionally to the Chalda^an cities. 52 Probably, how¬ 
ever, the chief importation of stone was by the rivers, whose 
waters would readily convey it to almost any part of Chaldrca 
from the regions above the alluvium. This we know to have 
been done in some eases, 63 but the evidence of the ruins makes 
it clear that such importation was very limited. The Chal 
daeans found, in default of stone, a very tolerable material in 
their own country; which produced an inexhaustible supply 
of excellent clay, easily moulded into bricks, and not even 
requiring to be baked in order to fit it for the builder. Expos¬ 
ure to the heat of the summer sun hardened the clay sufficiently 
for most purposes, while a few hours in a kiln made it as firm 
and durable as freestone, or even granite. Chaldrea, again, 
yielded various substances suitable for mortar. Calcareous 
earths abound on the western side of the Euphrates towards 
the Arabian frontier; 64 while everywhere a tenacious slime or 
mud is easily procurable, which, though imperfect as a cement, 
can serve the purpose, and has the advantage of being always 
at hand. Bitumen is also produced largely in some parts, par¬ 
ticularly at Hit, where are the inexhaustible springs which 
have made that spot famous in all ages. 65 Naphtha and bitumen 
are here given forth separately in equal abundance; and these 
two substances, boiled together in certain proportions, form a 
third kind of cement, superior to the slime or mud, but inferior 
to lime-mortar. Petroleum, called by the Orientals mumia , is 
another product of the bitumen-pits. 66 

The wild animals indigenous in Babylonia appear to bo 
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chiefly the following:—the lion, the leopard, the hyaena, the 
lynx, the wild-cat, the wolf, the jackal, the wild-boar, the 
buffalo, the stag, the gazelle, the jerboa, the fox, the hare, the 
badger, and the porcupine. The Mesopotamian lion is a noble 
animal. Taller and larger than a Mount St. Bernard dog, he 
wanders over the plains their undisputed lord, unless when an 
European ventures to question his pre-eminence. The Arabs 
tremble at his approach, and willingly surrender to him the 
choicest of their flocks and herds. Unless urged by hunger, he 
seldom attacks man, but contents himself with the destruction 
of buffaloes, camels, dogs, and sheep. When taken young, he 
is easily tamed, and then manifests considerable attachment to 
his master. 67 In his wild state he haunts the marshes and the 
banks of the various streams and canals, concealing himself 
during the day, and at night wandering abroad in search of his 
prey, to obtain which he will approach with boldness to the 
very skirts of an Arab encampment. His roar is not deep or 
terrible, but like the cry of a child in pain, or the first wail of 
the jackal after sunset, only louder, clearer and more prolonged. 
Two varieties of the lion appear to exist: the one is maneless, 
while the other has a long mane, which is black and shaggy. 
The former is now the more common in the country; but the 
latter, which is the fiercer of the two, 58 is the one ordinarily 
represented upon the sculptures. The lioness is nearly as much 
feared as the lion; when her young are attacked, or when she 
has lost them, she is perhaps even more terrible. Her roar is 
said to be deeper and far more imposing than of the male. 69 

The other animals require but few remarks. Gazelles are 
plentiful in the more sandy regions; buffaloes abound in the 
marshes of the south, where they are domesticated, and form 
the chief wealth of the inhabitants; 60 troops of jackals are com¬ 
mon, while the hyoena and wolf are comparatively rare; the 
wild-boar frequents the river banks and marshes, as depicted 
in the Assyrian sculptures [PI. VI., Fig. 1]; hares abound in 
the country about Baghdad; porcupines and badgers are found 
in most places; leopards, lynxes, wild-cats, and deer, are some¬ 
what uncommon. 

Chaldaea possesses a great variety of birds. Falcons, vultures, 
kites, owls, hawks and crows of various kinds, francolins or 
black partridges, pelicans, wild-geese, ducks, teal, cranes, her¬ 
ons, kingfishers, and pigeons, are among the most common. 
The sand-grouse (Pterocles arenurius) is occasionally found, as 
also are the eagle and the bee-eater. Fish are abundant in the 
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rivers and marshes, principally barbel and carp, which latter 
grow to a great size in the Euphrates. Barbel form an impor¬ 
tant element in the food of the Arabs inhabiting the Alfej 
marshes, who take them commonly by means of a fish-spear. 1 ' 1 
In the Shat-el-Arab, which is wholly within the influence of the 
tides, there is a species of goby, which is amphibious. This 
fish lies in myriads on the mud-banks left uncovered by the 
ebb of the tide, and moves with great agility on the approach 
of birds. Nature seems to have made the goby in one of her 
most freakish moods. It is equally at home in the earth, the 
air, and the water; and at different times in the day may be 
observed swimming in the stream, basking upon the surface of 
the tidal banks, and burrowing deep in the mud. 62 

The domestic animals are camels, horses, buffaloes, cows and 
oxen, goats, sheep, and dogs. The most valuable of the last 
mentioned are grayhounds, which are employed to course the 
gazelle and the hare. The camels, horses, and buffaloes are of 
superior quality; but the cows and oxen seem to be a very in¬ 
ferior breed. 63 The goats and the sheep are small, and yield a 
scanty supply of a somewhat coarse wool. 64 Still their flocks 
and herds constitute the chief wealth of the people, who have 
nearly forsaken the agriculture which anciently gave Chaldma 
its pre-eminence, and have relapsed very generally into a no¬ 
madic or semi-nomadic condition. The insecurity of property 
consequent upon bad government has in a great measure caused 
this change, which renders the bounty of Nature useless, and 
allows immense capabilities to run to waste. The present con¬ 
dition of Babylonia gives a most imperfect idea of its former 
state, which must be estimated not from modern statistics, but 
from the accounts of ancient writers and the evidences which 
the country itself presents. From them we conclude that this 
region was among the most productive upon the face of tho 
earth, spontaneously producing some of the best gifts of God 
to man, and capable, under careful management, of being made 
one continuous garden. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

“ A mighty nation, an ancient nation.”—J erem. v. 15. 

That the great alluvial plain at the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris was among the countries first occupied by man after 
the Deluge, is affirmed by Scripture, 1 and generally allowed by 
writers upon ancient history. 2 Scripture places the original 
occupation at a time when language had not yet broken up 
into its different forms, and when, consequently, races, as we 
now understand the term, can scarcely have existed. It is 
not, however, into the character of these primeval inhabitants 
that we have here to inquire, but into the ethnic affinities and 
characteristics of that race, whatever it was, which first estab¬ 
lished an important kingdom in the lower part of the plain—a 
kingdom which eventually became an empire. According to 
the ordinary theory, this race was Aramaic or Semitic. “ The 
name of Aramaeans, Syrians, or Assyrians,” says Niebuhr, 
“ comprises the nations extending from the mouth of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris to the Euxine, the river Halys, and Pales¬ 
tine. They applied to themselves the name of Aram, and the 
Greeks called them Assyrians, which is the same as Syrians(?). 
Within that great extent of country there existed, of course, 
various dialectic differences of language; and there can be little 
doubt but that in some places the nation was mixed with other 
races.” 3 The early inhabitants of Lower Mesopotamia, how¬ 
ever, he considei's to have been pure Aramaeans, closely akin to 
the Assyrians, from whom, indeed, he regards them as only 
separate politically. 4 

Similar views are entertained by most modern writers. 5 
Baron Bunsen, in one of his latest works, 6 regards the fact as 
completely established by the results of recent researches in 
Babylonia. Professor M. Muller, though expressing himself 
with more caution, inclines to the same conclusion. 7 Popular 
works, in the shape of Cyclopaedias and short general histories, 
diffuse the impression. Hence a difficulty is felt with regard 
to the Scriptural statement concerning the first kingdom in 
these parts, which is expressly said to have been Cushite oi 
Ethiopian. 4 4 And Cush bega t Ximrod: (he began to be a mighty 
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one in the earth; he was a mighty hunter before the Lord; 
wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before 
the Lord;) and the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calnoh, in the land of Sliinar.”* Ac¬ 
cording to this passage the early Chaldaeans should be Hamites, 
not Semites—Ethiopians, not Aramaeans; they should present 
analogies and points of connection with the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Abyssinia, of Southern Arabia and Mekran, not 
with those of Upper Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Pal¬ 
estine. It will be one of the objects of this chapter to show 
that the Mosai'cal narrative conveys the exact truth—a truth 
alike in accordance with the earliest classical traditions, and 
with the latest results of modern comparative philology. 

It will be desirable, however, before proceeding to establish 
the correctness of these assertions, to examine the grounds on 
which the opposite belief has been held so long and so confi¬ 
dently. Heeren draws his chief argument from the supposed 
character of the language. Assuming the form of speech called 
Chaldee to be the original tongue of the people, he remarks 
that it is “an Aramaean dialect, differing but slightly from 
the proper Syriac. ” 9 Chaldee is known partly from the Jewish 
Scriptures, in which it is used occasionally, 10 partly from the 
Targums (or Clialdeean paraphrases of different portions of the 
Sacred Volume), some of which belong to about the time of the 
Apostles, and partly from the two Talmuds, or collections of 
Jewish traditions, made in the third and fifth centuries of our 
era. It has been commonly regarded as the language of Baby¬ 
lon at the time of the Captivity, which the Jews, as captives, 
were forced to learn, and which thenceforth took the place of 
their own tongue. But it is extremely doubtful whether this 
is a true account of the matter. The Babylonian language of 
the age of Nebuchadnezzar is found to be far nearer to Hebrew 
than to Chaldee, which appears therefore to be misnamed, and 
to represent the western rather than the eastern Aramaic, 
The Chaldee argument thus falls to the ground; but in refut¬ 
ing it an admission has been made which may be thought to 
furnish fully as good proof of early Babylonian Semitism as 
the rejected theory. 

It has been said that the Babylonian language in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar is found to be far nearer to Hebrew than to 
Chaldee. It is, in fact, very close indeed to the Hebrew. The 
Babylonians of that period, although they did not speak the 
tongue known to modem linguists as Chaldee, did certainly 
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employ a Semitic* or Aranuean dialect, and so far may be set 
down as Semite's. And this is the ground upon which such 
modern philologists as still maintain the Semitic character of 
the primitive Chaldmans principally rely. 11 But it can be 
proved from the inscriptions of the country, that between the 
date of the first establishment of a Chaldoean kingdom and the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, the language of Lower Mesopotamia 
underwent an entire change. To whatever causes this may 
have been owing—a subject which will be hereafter investi¬ 
gated 12 —the fact is certain; and it entirely destroys the force 
of the argument from the language of the Babylonians at the 
later period. 

Another ground, and that which seems to have had the chief 
weight with Niebuhr, is the supposed identity or intimate con¬ 
nection of the Babylonians with the Assyrians. That the latter 
people were Semites has never been denied; and, indeed, it is 
a point supported by such an amount of evidence as renders it 
quite unassailable. If, therefore, the primitive Babylonians 
were once proved to be a mere portion of the far greater 
Assyrian nation, locally and politically, but not ethnically 
separate from them, their Semitic character would thereupon be 
fully established. Now that this was the belief of Herodotus 
must be at once allowed. Not only does that writer regard the 
later Babylonians as Assyrians—“Assyrians of Babylon, ” as he 
expresses it 18 —and look on Babylonia as a mere “district of 
Assyria,” 14 but, by adopting the mythic genealogy, which made 
Ninus the son of Belus, 15 he throws back the connection to the 
very origin of the two nations, and distinctly pronounces it a 
connection of race. But Herodotus is a very weak authority 
on the antiquities of any nation, even his own; and it is not 
surprising that he should have carried back to a remote period 
a state of things which he saw existing in his own age. If the 
later Babylonians were, in manners and customs, in religion 
and in language, a close-counterpart of the Assyrians, he would 
naturally suppose them descended from the same stock. It is 
his habit to transfer back to former tunes the condition of 
things in his own day. Thus he calls the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese before the Dorian invasion “ Dorians,” 16 regards 
Athens as the second city in Greece when Croesus sent his 
embassies, 17 and describes as the ancient Persian religion that 
corrupted form which existed under Artaxerxes Longimanus. ls 
He is an excellent authority for what he had himself seen, or 
for what he had laboriously collected by inquiry from eye- 
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witnesses; but he had neither the critical acurnen nor the 
linguistic knowledge necessary tor the formation- of a trust¬ 
worthy opinion on a matter belonging to the remote history of a 
distant people. And the opinion of Herodotus as to the ethnic 
identity of the two nations is certainly not confirmed by other 
ancient writers. Berosus seems to have very caretully dis¬ 
tinguished between the Assyrians and the Babylonians or 
Chaldaeans, as maybe seen even through the doubly-distorting 
medium of Polyhistor and the Armenian Eusebius. 19 Diodorus 
Siculus made the two nations separate and hostile in very early 
times. 20 Pliny draws a clear line between the “ Chaldaean races, ” 
of which Babylon was the head, and the Assyrians of the region 
above them. 21 Even Herodotus in one place admits a certain 
amount of ethnic difference; for, in his list of the nations 
forming the army of Xerxes, he mentions the Chaldaeans as 
serving with, but not included among, the Assyrians. 22 

The grounds,4then,upon which the supposed Semitic character 
of the ancient Chaldaeans has been based, fail, one and all; and 
it remains to consider whether we have data sufficient to justify 
us in determinately assigning them to any other stock. 

Now a large amount of tradition—classical and other— 
brings Ethiopians into these parts, and connects, more or less 
distinctly, the early dwellers upon the Persian Gulf with the 
inhabitants of the Nile valley, especially with those upon its up¬ 
per course. Homer, speaking of the Ethiopians, says that they 
were “divided,” and dwelt “at the ends of earth, towards the 
setting and the rising sun.” 2 * This passage lias been variously 
apprehended. It has been supposed to mean the mere division 
of the Ethiopians south of Egypt by the river Nile, whereby 
some inhabited its eastern and some its western bank. 24 Again 
it has been explained as referring to the east and west coasts 
of Africa, both found by voyagers to be in the possession of 
Ethiopians, who were “ divided ” by the vast extent of continent 
that lay between thorn. 25 But the most satisfactory explanation 
is that which Strabo gives from Ephorus,' 20 that the Ethiopians 
were considered as occupying all the south coast both of Asia 
and Africa, and as “divided ” by the Arabian Gulf (which sepa¬ 
rated the two continents) into eastern and western — Asiatic and 
African. This was an “old opinion” of the Greeks, we are 
told; and, though Strabo thinks it indicated their ignorance, 
we may perhaps be excused for holding it that it might not im¬ 
probably have arisen from real, though imperfect, knowledge. 

The traditions with respect to Menmon serve very closely to 
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connect Egypt and Ethiopia with the country at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Meinnon, King of Ethiopia, according to 
Hesiod-* 7 and Pindar, 28 is regarded by ^Eschylus as the son of a 
Cissian woman, 29 and by Herodotus and others as the founder 
of Susa. 80 lie leads an army of combined Susianians and 
Ethiopians to the assistance of Priam, his father’s brother, and, 
after greatly distinguishing himself, perishes in one of the 
battles before Troy. 81 At the same time he is claimed as one of 
their monarehs by the Ethiopians upon the Nile, 82 and identified 
by the Egyptians with their king, Amunoph III., 33 whose statue 
became known as 1 ‘ the vocal Memnon. ” Sometimes his expe¬ 
dition is supposed to have started from the African Ethiopia, 
and to have proceeded by way of Egypt to its destination. 34 
There were palaces, called “ Memnonia,” and supposed to have 
been built by him, both in Egypt and at Susa; 35 and there was 
a tribe, called Memnones, near Meroe. 36 Memnon thus unites 
the Eastern and the Western Ethiopians; and the less we 
regard him as an historical personage, the more must we view 
him as personifying the ethnic identity of the two races. 

The ordinary genealogies containing the name of Beilis point 
in the same direction, and serve more definitely to connect the 
Babylonians with the Cushites of the Nile. Pherecydes, who 
is an earlier writer than Herodotus, makes Agenor, the son of 
Neptune, marry Damno, the daughter of Belus, and have issue 
Phoenix, Isa?a, and Melia, of whom Melia marries Danaus, and 
Isa\a ACgyptijs. 37 Apollodorus, the disciple of Eratosthenes, 
expresses the connection thus: — “Neptune took to wife Libya 
(or Africa), and had issue Belus and Agenor. Belus married 
Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, who gave birth to iEgyptus, 
Danaus, Cepheus, and Phineus. Agenor married Telephassa, 
and had issue Europa, Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix.” 83 Eupo- 
lemus, who professes to record the Babylonian tradition on the 
subject, tells us that the first Belus, whom he identifies with 
Saturn, had two sons, Belus and Canaan. Canaan begat the 
progenitor of the Phoenicians (Phoenix?), who had two sons, 
Chum and Mestraim, the ancestors respectively of the Ethiopi¬ 
ans and the Egyptians. 80 Charax of Pergamus spoke of iEgyptus 
as the son of Belus. 40 John of Antioch agrees with Apollo¬ 
dorus, but makes certain additions. According to him, Neptune J 
and Lybia had three children, Agenor, Belus, and Enyalius or 
Mai's. Belus married Sida, and had issue iEgyptus and 
Danaus; while Agenor married Tyro, and became the father of 
five children—Cadmus, Phoenix. Syrus, Cilix, and Europa. 41 \ 
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Many further proofs might be adduced, were they needed, 
of the Greek belief in an Asiatic Ethiopia, situated somewhere 
between Arabia and India, on the shores of the Erythraean 
Sea. Herodotus twice speaks of the Ethiopians of Asia, 42 whom 
he very carefully distinguishes from those of Africa, and who 
can only be sought in this position. Ephorus, as we have 
already seen, extended the Ethiopians along the whole of the 
coast washed by the Southern Ocean. Eusebius has preserved 
a tradition that, in the reign of Amenophis III., a body of 
Ethiopians migrated from the country about the Indus, and 
settled in the valley of the Nile. 43 Hesiod and Apollodorus, by 
making Memnon, the Ethiopian king, son of the Dawn (’il^), 44 
imply their belief in an Ethiopia situated to the east rather 
than to the south of Greece. These are a few out of the man} 
similar notices which it would be easy to produce from classi¬ 
cal writers, establishing, if not the fact itself, yet at any rate 
a full belief in the fact on the part of the best informed among 
the ancient Greeks. 

The traditions of the Armenians are in accordance with 
those of the Greeks. The Armenian Geography applies the 
name of Cush, or Ethiopia, to the four great regions, Media, 
Persia, Susiana or Elymai's, and Aria, or to the whole territory 
between the Indus and the Tigris. 45 Moses of Chorene, the great 
Armenian historian, identifies Belus, King of Babylon, with 
Nimrod; 46 while at the same time he adopts for him a geneal¬ 
ogy only slightly diffextent from that in our present copies of 
Genesis, making Nimrod the grandson of Cush, and the son of 
Mizraim. 47 He thus connects, in the closest way, Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia Proper, uniting moreover, by his iden¬ 
tification of Nimrod with Belus, the Babylonians of later times, 
who worshipped Belus as their hero-founder, with the prim¬ 
itive population introduced into the country by Nim¬ 
rod. 

The names of Belus and Cush, thus brought into juxtaposi¬ 
tion, have remained attached to some portion or other of the 
region in question from ancient times to the present day. The 
tnict immediately east of the Tigris was known to the Greeks as 
Cissia (KWa) or Cossiea (Koatra/a), no less than as Elyniais 
or Elam. The country east of Kerman was named Kusan 
throughout the Sassanian period. 48 The same region is now 
Belooehistan, the country of the Belooches or Belus, while ad¬ 
joining it on theeast isCuteh, or Kooch, a term standing to Cush 
as Belooch stands to Belus. Again, Cissia or Cosscea is now 
3 
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Khuzistan, or tlm land of Khuz a name not very re¬ 

mote from Cush ; but perhaps this is only a coincidence. 

To the traditions and traces here enumerated must be added, 
as of primary importance, the Biblical tradition, which is de 
livered to us very simply and plainly in that precious docu¬ 
ment the “ Tokloth Beni Noah,” or “Bookot the Generations of 
the Sons of Noah,” which well deserves to be called “the most 
authentic record that we possess for the affiliation of nations.” 49 
“The sons of Ham,” we are told, “were Gusli, and Mizraim, 

and Phut, and Canaan.And Cush begat Nimrod. 

And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” Here a primitive 
Babylonian kingdom is assigned to a people distinctly said to 
have been Cushite by blood, 50 and to have stood in close con¬ 
nection with Mizraim, or the people of Egypt, Phut, or those of 
Central Africa, and Canaan, or those of Palestine. It is the 
simplest and the best interpretation of this passage to under¬ 
stand it as asserting that the four races — the Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Libyans, and Canaanites—were ethnically con¬ 
nected, being all descended from Ham ; and further, that the 
primitive people of Babylon were a subdivision of one of these 
races, namely of the Cushites or Ethiopians, connected in some 
degree with the Canaanites, Egyptians, and Libyans, but still 
more closely with the people which dwelt anciently upon the 
Upper Nile. 

The conclusions thus recommended to us by the consentient 
primitive traditions of so many races, have lately received 
most important and unexpected confirmation from the results 
of linguistic research. After the most remarkable of the Mes¬ 
opotamian mounds had yielded their treasures, and supplied 
the historical student with numerous and copious documents 
bearing upon the history of the great Assyrian and Babylonian 
empires, it was determined to explore Chaldaea Proper, where 
mounds of less pretension, but still of considerable height, 
marked the sites of a number of ancient cities. The excava¬ 
tions conducted at these places, especially at Niffer, Senkereh, 
Warka, and Muglieir, were eminently successful. Among 
their other unexpected results was the discovery, in the most 
ancient remains, of a new form of speech, differing greatly 
from the later Babylonian language and presenting analo¬ 
gies with the early language of Susiana, as well as with that 
of the second column of the Achannenian inscriptions. In 
grammatical structure this ancient tongue resembles dialects 
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of the Turanian family, but its vocabulary has been pronounced 
to be “decidedly Cushite or Ethiopian ;” 51 and liie modern 
languages to which it approaches the nearest are thought to 
be the Mahra of Southern Arabia and the Galla of Abyssinia. 
Thus comparative philology appears to confirm the old tradi¬ 
tions. An Eastern Ethiopia instead of being the invention of 
bewildered ignorance, 52 is rather a reality which henceforth 
it will require a good deal of scepticism to doubt ; and the 
primitive race which bore sway in Chaldaea Proper is with nmcL 
probability assigned to this ethnic type. 

The most striking physical characteristics of the African 
Ethiopians were their swart complexions, and their crisp or 
frizzled hair. According to Herodotus the Asiatic Ethiopians 
were equally dark, but their hair was straight and not friz¬ 
zled. 53 Probably in neither case was the complexion what we 
understand by black, but rather a dark red-brown or copper- 
color, which is the tint of the modern Gallas and Abyssinians, 
as well as of the Cha’b and Montcfik Arabs and the Belooches. 
The hair was no doubt abundant ; but it was certainly not 
woolly like that of the negroes. There is a marked distinction 
between the negro hair and that of the Ethiopian race, which 
is sometimes straight, sometimes crisp, but never woolly. 
This distinction is carefully marked in the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, as is also the distinction between the Ethiopian and ne¬ 
gro complexions ; whence we may conclude that there was as 
much difference between the two races in ancient as in modern 
times. The African races descended from the Ethiopians are on 
the whole a handsome rather than an ugly people; their figure 
is slender and well shaped; their features are regular, and have 
some delicacy ; the forehead is straight and fairly high; the 
nose long, straight, and fine, blit scarcely so prominent as that 
of Europeans; the chin is pointed and good. [PI. VI., Fig. 2.] 
The principal defect is in the mouth, which has lips too thick 
and full for beauty, though they are not turned out like a ne¬ 
gro’s. 54 We do not possess any representations of the ancient 
people which can be distinctly assigned to the early Cushite 
period. Abundant hair has been noticed in an early tomb ; 50 
and this in the later Babylonians, who must have been de¬ 
scended in great part from the earlier, was very conspicuous; w 
but otherwise we have as yet no direct evidence with respect 
to the physical characteristics of the primitive race. 57 That 
they were brave and warlike, ingenious, energetic, and perse¬ 
vering, we have ample evidenco, which will appear in latei 
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chapters of tliis work ; but we can do little more than conject¬ 
ure their physical appearance, which, however, we may fairly 
suppose; to have resembled that of other Ethiopian nations. 

When the early inhabitants of Chaldsea are pronounced to 
have belonged to the same race with the dwellers upon the Up¬ 
per Nile, the question naturally arises, which were the primi¬ 
tive people, and which the colonists ? Is the country at the 
head of the Persian Gulf to be regarded as the original abode 
of the Cushite race, whence it spread eastward and westward, 
on the one hand to Susiana, Persia Proper, Carmania, Gedrosia, 
and India itself ; on the other to Arabia and the east coast of 
Africa ? Or are we to suppose that the migration proceeded in 
one direction only—that the Cushites, having occupied the 
country immediately to the south of Egypt, sent their colonies 
along the south coast of Arabia, whence they crept on into the 
Persian Gulf, occupying Chaldsea and Susiana, and thence 
spreading into Mekran, Kerman, and the regions bordering 
upon the Indus ? Plausible reasons may be adduced in support 
of either hypothesis. The situation of Babylonia, and its 
proximity to that mountain region where man must have first 
“ increased and multiplied ” after the Flood, are in favor of its 
being the original centre from which the other Cushite races 
were derived. The Biblical genealogy of the sons of Ham 
points, however, the other way ; for it derives Nimrod from 
Cush, not Cush from Nimrod. Indeed this document seems to 
follow the Hamites from Africa—emphatically “the land of 
Ham” 58 —in one line along Southern Arabia to Shinar or Baby¬ 
lonia, in another from Egypt through Canaan into Syria. The 
antiquity of civilization in the valley of the Nile, which pre¬ 
ceded by many centuries that even of primitive Chaldaea, is 
another argument in favor of the migration having been from 
west to east; and the monuments and traditions of the Clial- 
dseans themselves have been thought to present some curious 
indications of an East African origin . 59 On the whole, there¬ 
fore, it seems most probable that the race designated in Scrip¬ 
ture by the hero-founder Nimrod, and among the Greeks by 
the eponym of Belus, passed from East Africa, by way of Ara¬ 
bia, to the valley of the Euphrates, shortly before the opening 
of the historical period. 

Upon the ethnic basis here indicated, there was grafted, it 
would seem, at a very early period, a second, probably Tura¬ 
nian, element, which very importantly affected the character 
and composition of the people. Tho Burbur or Akkad , who 
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are found to have been a principal tribe under the early kings, 
are connected by name, religion, and in some degree by lan¬ 
guage, with an important people of Armenia, called Burbur 
and Urarda , the Alarodians (apparently) of Herodotus . 60 It 
has been conjectured that this race at a very remote date de¬ 
scended upon the plain country, conquering the original Cushite 
inhabitants, and by degrees blending with them, though the 
fusion remained incomplete to the time of Abraham. The lan¬ 
guage of the early inscriptions, though Cushite in its vocabu¬ 
lary, is Turanian in many points of its grammatical structure, 
as in its use of post-positions, particles, and pronominal suf¬ 
fixes ; and it would seem, therefore, scarcely to admit of a 
doubt that the Cushites of Lower Babylon must in some way 
or other have become mixed with a Turanian people. The 
mode and time of the commixture are matters altogether be¬ 
yond our knowledge. We can only note the fact as indicated 
by the phenomena, and form, or abstain from forming, as we 
please, hypotheses with respect to its accompanying circum¬ 
stances. 

Besides these two main constituents of the Chaldcean race, 
there is reason to believe that both a Semitic and an Arian ele¬ 
ment existed in the early population of the country. The sub¬ 
jects of the early kings are continually designated in the in¬ 
scriptions by the title of kiprat-arbat , “the four nations,” or 
arbaUsim, “the four tongues.” In Abraham’s time, again, 
the league of four kings seems correspondent to a fourfold 
ethnic division, Cushite, Turanian, Semitic, and Arian, the 
chief authority and ethnic preponderance being with the Cush¬ 
ites . 61 The language also of the early inscriptions is thought to 
contain traces of Semitic and Arian influence ; so that it is at 
least probable that the “ four tongues ” intended were not mere 
local dialects, but distinct languages, the representatives re¬ 
spectively of the four great families of human speech. 

It would result from this review of the linguistic facts and 
other ethnic indications, that the Chaldamans were not a pure, 
but a very mixed people. Like the Romans in ancient and the 
English in modern Europe, they were a “colluvio gentium om¬ 
nium," a union of various races between which there was 
marked and violent contrast. It is now generally admitted 
that such races are among those which play the most distin¬ 
guished part in the world’s history, and most vitally affect its 
progress. 

With respect to the name of Chalda^an, under which it has 
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been customary to designate this mixed people, it is curious to 
find that in the native documents of the early period it does 
not occur at all. indeed it first appears in the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions of the ninth century before our era, being then used 
as the nameof the dominant race in the country about Babylon. 
Still, as Berosus, who cannot easily have been ignorant of the 
ancient appellation of his race, applies the term Chaldaean to 
the primitive people , 112 and as Scripture assigns Ur to the 
Chaldees as early as the time of Abraham, we are entitled to 
assume that this term, whenever it came historically into use, 
is in fact no unfit designation for the early inhabitants of the 
country. Perhaps the most probable account of the origin of 
the word is that it designates properly the inhabitants of the 
ancient capital, Ur or Hur —Khaldi being in the Burbur dialect 
the exact equivalent of Hur, which was the proper name of 
the Moon-God, and Chaldmans being thus either “ Moon-wor¬ 
shippers,” or simply “ inhabitants of the town dedicated to, 
and called after, the Moon.” Like the term “ Babylonian,” it 
would at first have designated simply the dwellers in the capi¬ 
tal, and would subsequently have been extended to the people 
generally. 

A different theory has of late years been usually maintained 
with respect to the Chaldaeans. It has been supposed that they 
were a race entirely distinct from the early Babylonians— 
Armenians, xVrabs, Kurds, or Sclaves—who came down from 
the north long after the historical period, and settled as the 
dominant race in the lower Mesopotamian valley . 63 Philolog¬ 
ical arguments of the weakest and most unsatisfactory charac¬ 
ter were confidently adduced in support of these views ; 64 but 
they obtained acceptance chiefly on account of certain passages 
of Scripture, which were thought to imply that the Chaldaeans 
first colonized Babylonia in the seventh or eighth century be¬ 
fore Christ. The most important of these passages is in Isaiah. 
That prophet, in his denunciation of woe upon Tyre, says, ac¬ 
cording to our translation,—* * Behold the land of the Chaldaeans; 
this people was not , till the Assyrian founded it for them that 
dwell in the wilderness; they set up the towers thereof, they 
raised up the palaces thereof; and he brought it to ruin ;” 66 or, 
according to Bishop Lowth, * ‘ Behold the land of the Chaldaeans. 
This people was of no account. (The Assyrians founded it for 
the inhabitants of the desert, they raised the watch-towers, 
they sot up the palaces thereof.) This people hath reduced her 
and shall reduce her to ruin.” It was argued that we had here 
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a plain declaration that, till a little before Isaiah’s time, the 
Chaldceans had never existed as a nation. Then, it was said, 
they obtained for the first time fixed habitations from one of 
the Assyrian kings, who settled them in a city, probably Baby¬ 
lon. Shortly afterwards, following the analogy of so many 
Eastern races, they suddenly sprang up to power. Here 
another passage of Scripture was thought to have an import¬ 
ant bearing on their history. “ Lo! 1 7'ctise up the Clialdaeans, ” 
says Habakkuk, “that bitter and hasty nation, which shall 
march through the breadth of the land to possess the dwelling 
places that are not theirs. They are terrible and dreadful; 
their judgment and their dignity shall proceed of themselves; 
their horses also are swifter than the leopards, and are more 
fierce than the evening wolves: and their horsemen shall spread 
themselves, and their horsemen shall come from far; they shall 
fly as an eagle that hasteth to eat; they shall come all for vio¬ 
lence; their faces shall nip as the east wind, and they shall 
gather the captivity as the sand. And they shall scoff at the 
kings, and the princes shall be a scorn unto them; they shall 
deride every stronghold; they shall heap dust and take it.” 66 
The Clialdaeans, recent occupants of Lower Mesopotamia, and 
there only a dominant race, like the Normans in England or 
the Lombards in North Italy, were, on a sudden, “raised up’ 
—elevated from their low estate of Assyrian colonists to the 
conquering people which they became under Nebuchadnezzar. 

Such was the theory, originally advanced by Gesenius, which, 
variously modified by other writers, held its ground on the 
whole as the established view, until the recent cuneiform dis¬ 
coveries. It was, from the first, a theory full of difficulty. 
The mention of the Clialdaeans in Job, 67 and even in Genesis, 68 
as a well-known people, was in contradiction to the supposed 
recent origin of the race. The explanation of the obscure pas¬ 
sage in the 23d chapter of Isaiah, on which the theory was 
mainly based, was at variance with other clearer passages of 
the same prophet. Babylon is called by Isaiah the “ daughter 
of the Clialdaeans/’ 69 and is spoken of as an ancient city, long 
“the glory of kingdoms,” 70 the oppressor of nations, the power 
that “smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke.” 71 
She is “the lady of kingdoms,” 7 - and “ the beauty of the Chal¬ 
dees’ excellency.” 73 The Chaldaeans are thus in Isaiah, as else¬ 
where generally in Scripture, the people of Babylonia, the 
term “Babylonians” not being used by him; Babylon is their 
chief city, not one which they have conquered and occupied. 
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but their “daughter“the beauty of their excellency;” and 
ho all the antiquity and glory which is assigned to Babylon be¬ 
long necessarily in Isaiah’s mind to the Chaldaeans. The 
verse, therefore, in the 23d chapter, on which so much has 
been built, can at most refer to some temporary depression of 
the Chahbeans, which made it a greater disgrace to Tyre that 
she should be conquered by them. Again, the theory of Gese- 
11 ins took no account of the native historian, who is (next to 
Scripture) the best literary authority for the facts of Babylo¬ 
nian history. Berosus not only said nothing of any influx of 
an alien race into Babylonia shortly before the time of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, but pointedly identified the Chaldaeans of that 
period with the primitive people of the country. Nor can it 
be said that he would do this from national vanity, to avoid 
the confession of a conquest, for he admits no fewer than three 
conquests of Babylon, a Midian, an Arabian, and an Assyrian. 74 
Thus, even apart from the monuments, the theory in question 
would be untenable. It really originated in linguistic specula¬ 
tions, 75 which turn out to have been altogether mistaken. 

The joint authority of Scripture and of Berosus will proba¬ 
bly be accepted as sufficient to justify the adoption of a term 
which, if not strictly correct, is yet familiar to us, and which 
will conveniently serve to distinguish the primitive monarchy, 
whose chief seats were in Chaldaea Proper (or the tract imme¬ 
diately bordering upon the Persian Gulf), from the later Baby¬ 
lonian Empire, which had its head-quarters further to the north. 
The people of this first kingdom will therefore be called Chal¬ 
deans, although there is no evidence that they applied the 
name to themselves, or that it was even known to them in 
primitive tunes. 

The general character of this remarkable people will best ap¬ 
pear from the account, presently to be given, of their manners, 
their mode of life, their arts, their science, their religion, and 
their history. It is not convenient to forestall in this place the 
results of almost all our coming inquiries. Suffice it to observe 
that, though possessed of not many natural advantages, the 
Chalda'an people exhibited a fertility of invention, a genius, 
and an energy which place them high in the scale of nations, 
and more especially in the list of those descended from a Ham- 
itic stock. For the last 3000 years the world has been mainly 
indebted for its advancement to the Semitic and Indo-European 
races; but it was otherwise in the first ages. Egypt and Baby¬ 
lon—Mizraim and Nimrod—both descendants of Elam—led the 
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way, and acted as the pioneers of mankind in the various un¬ 
trodden fields of art, literature, and science. Alphabetic writ¬ 
ing, astronomy, history, chronology, architecture, plastic art, 
sculpture, navigation, agriculture, textile industry, seem, all of 
them, to have had their origin in one or other of these two coun¬ 
tries. The beginnings may have been often humble enough. 
We may laugh at the rude picture-writing, the uncouth brick 
pyramid, the coarse fabric, the homely and ill-shapen instru¬ 
ments, as they present themselves to our notice in the remains 
of these ancient nations; but they are really worthier of our 
admiration than of our ridicule. The lirst inventors of any art 
are among the greatest benefactors of their race; and the bold 
step which they take from the unknown to the known, from 
blank ignorance to discovery, is equal to many steps of subse¬ 
quent progress. “The commencement,” says Aristotle, “is 
more than half of the whole.” 70 This is a sound judgment; 
and it will be well that we should bear it in mind during the 
review, on which we are about to enter, of the language, writ¬ 
ing, useful and ornamental art, science, and literature of the 
Chaldeans. “The child is father of the man,” both in the in¬ 
dividual and the species; and the human race at the present 
day lies under infinite obligations to the genius and industry of 
early ages. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 

“ T pafipiara teat yluaoa Xa?.6atuv. n — Dax. i. 4 (Sept. vers.). 

It was noted in the preceding chapter that Chaldma, in the 
earliest times to which we can go back, seems to have been in¬ 
habited by four principal tribes. The early kings are continu¬ 
ally represented on the monuments as sovereigns over the Kip- 
rcit-arbat, or, “Four Races.” These “Four Races” are called 
sometimes the A rba Li sun, or “Four Tongues,” whence we may 
conclude that they were distinguished from one another, among 
other differences, by a variety in their forms of speech. The 
extent and nature of the variety could not, of course, be deter¬ 
mined merely from this expression; but the opinion of those 
who have most closely studied the subject appears to be that 
the differences were great and marked — the languages in fact 
belonging to the four great varieties of human speech—tlio 
Hamitie, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. 
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Tlie language which the early inscriptions have revealed to 
us is not, of course, composed equally of these four elements. 
It does, however, contain strong marks of admixture. It is 
predominantly Cushite in its vocabulary, Turanian in its struct¬ 
ure. Its closest analogies are with such dialects as the Mahra 
of Arabia, the Gcilia and Wolaitsa of Abyssinia, and the an¬ 
cient language of Egypt, but in certain cases it more resembles 
the Turkish, Tatar, and Magyar (Turanian) dialects; while in 
some it presents Semitic and in others Arian affinities. This 
will appear sufficiently from the following list:— 

Dingir or Dimir, “ God.” Compare Turkish Tengri. 

Atta, “ father.” Compare Turkish atta. Etea is “ father ” in the Wolaitsa (Abys¬ 
sinian) dialect. 

Sis , “ brother.” Compare Wolaitsa and Woratta isha. 

2\tr, “a youth,” “ a son,” Compare the tur-khan of the Parthians (Turanians), 

who was the Crown Prince. 

E, “a house.” Compare ancient Egyptian e, and Turkish ev. 

Ka, “ a gate.” Compare Turkish kapi. 

Kfmrrctn, “a road.” Compare Galla kara. 

Huru, “a town.” Compare Heb. y%, 

Ar t “a river.” Compare Heb. Arab, ncthr. 

Gabri> “ a mountain.* 1 Compare Arabic jabal. 

Ki , “the earth.” 

Kingi, “ a country.” 

San y “ the sun.” 

Kha, “a fish” (?). 

Kurra, “ a horse.” Compare Arabic gia-ra. 

Guski , “ gold.” Compare Galla werke. Gaski means also u red ” and “ the evening.” 

Babary “silver,” “ white,” “the morning.” Compare Agau her, Tigre bui'rur. 

Zabar , “copper.” Compare Arabic sifr. 

Hurndy “ iron.” Compare Arabic hadid. 

Zakady “the head.” Compare Gonga toko. 

Katy “the hand.” Compare Gonga kiso. 

Siy “ the eye.” 

Pi, “ the ear.” Compare Magyar fill. 

Gula y “great.” Compare Galla guda. 

Tura , “ little.” Compare Gonga tu and Galla tina. 

Kdga y ‘ ‘ powerful. ’’ 

Ginn, “ first.” 

Mis. “ many.” Compare Agau mineh or meneh. 

Gar , “ to do.” 

Egiry “ after.” Compare Hhamara (Abyssinian) igria. 

The grammar of this language is still but very little known. 
The conjugations of verbs are said to be very intricate and diffi¬ 
cult, a great variety of verbal forms being from the same root, 
as in Hebrew, by means of preformatives. Number and per¬ 
son in the verbs are marked by suffixes—the third person sin¬ 
gular (masculine) by hi (compare Gonga bi\ “he' 1 ), or ant (com¬ 
pare Galla enniy “lie”), the third person plural by bi-nini. 
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The accusative case in nouns is marked by a postposition, ku y 
as in Hindustani. The plural of pronouns and substantives is 
formed sometimes by reduplication. Thus ni is “him,” while 
nini is “them;” and Chanaan , Yavnan, Libnan seem to be 
plural forms from Chna, Ycivcni and Liban. 

A curious anomaly occurs in the declension of pronouns. 1 
When accompanied by the preposition kit a, “ with,” there is a 
tmesis of the preposition, and the pronouns are placed between 
its first and second syllable; e.g. ni , “him” — ki-ni-ta , “with 
him.” This takes place in every number and person, as the 
following scheme will show:— 


1st person. 
Sing, ki-mu-ta 
(with me) 
Plur. ki-mi-ta 
(with ns) 


2d person. 
ki-zu-tu 
(with thee) 
ki-zu-nini-ta 
(with you) 


3d person. 
ki-n i-ta 
(with him) 
ki-n ini-1a 
(with them) 


N. B.—The formation of the second person plural deserves 
attention. The word zu-nini is, clearly, composed of the two 
elements, zn, “thee,” and nini , “them”—so that instead of 
having a word for “you,” the Chaldaeans employed for it the 
periphrasis “thee-them” ! There is, I beliove, no known lan¬ 
guage which presents a parallel anomaly. 

Such are the chief known features of this interesting but diffi¬ 
cult form of speech. A specimen may now be given of the mode 
in which it was written. Among the earliests of the monuments 
hitherto discovered are a set of bricks bearing the following 
cuneiform inscription [PI. VI., Fig. 3]:— 

This inscription is explained to mean:—“Beltis, his lady, 
has caused Urukh (?), the pious chief, King of Hur, and King 
of the land (?) of the Akkad, to build a temple to her.” In the 
same locality where it occurs, 2 bricks are also found bearing 
evidently the same inscription, but written in a different man¬ 
ner. Instead of the wedge and arrow-head being the elements 
of the writing, the whole is formed by straight lines of almost 
uniform thickness, and the impression seems to have been made 
by a single stamp. [PI. VII., Fig. 1.] 

This mode of writing, which has been called without much 
reason “ the hieratic/ 13 and of which we have but a small num¬ 
ber of instances, has confirmed a conjecture, originally suggested 
by the early cuneiform writing itself, that the characters were 
at first the pictures of objects. In some cases the pictorial rep¬ 
resentation is very plain and palpable. For instance, the “de¬ 
terminative” of a god—the sign, that is, which marks that the 
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name of a god is about to follow, in this early rectilinear writ¬ 
ing is ■, an eight-rayed star. The archaic cuneiform 

keeps closely to this type, merely changing the lines into wedges, 
thus , while the later cuneiform first unites the oblique 

wedges in one , and then omits them as unnecessary, re¬ 

taining only the perpendicular and the horizontal ones 
Again, the character representing the word “hand” is, in the 
rectilinear writing nrd } in the archaic cuneiform 



in the later cuneiform >H . The fire lines (afterwards re¬ 
duced to four) clearly represent the thumb and the four fingers. 
So the character ordinarily representing “a house” ^ jyJ 

is evidently formed from the original l—1 , the ground-plan 

of a house; and that denoting “ the sun” , comes from 

<^> , through , and , the original <^> being the 

best representation that straight lines could give of the sun. 
In the case of kci, “a gate,” we have not the original design; 

but we may see posts, bars, and hinges ii r ¥ , the ordi- 

I 

nary character. 4 

Another curious example of the pictorial origin of the letters 
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is furnished by the character 


0AI 


which is the French 


line ., the feminine of “ one.” This character may be traced up 
through several known forms to an original picture, which is 


thus given on a Koyunjik tablet- 


I- 


It has been con¬ 


jectured that the object here represented is “a sarcophagus.” 5 
But the true account seems to be that it a double-toothed comb, 
a toilet article peculiar to women, and therefore one which 
might well be taken to express “ a woman,” or more generally 
the feminine gender. It is worth notice that the emblem is the 
very one still in use among the Lurs, in the mountains over¬ 
hanging Babylonia. 6 And it . is further remarkable that the 
phonetic power of the character here spoken of is it (or yat )— 
the ordinary Semitic feminine ending. 

The original writing, it would therefore seem, was a picture¬ 
writing as rude as that of the Mexicans. Objects were them¬ 
selves represented, but coarsely and grotesquely — and, which is 
especially remarkable, without any curved lines. This would 
seem to indicate that the system grew up where a hard ma¬ 
terial, probably stone, was alone used. The cuneiform writing 
arose when clay took the place of stone as a material. A small 
tool with a square or triangular point, 7 impressed, by a series 
of distinct touches, the outline of the old pictured objects on 
the soft clay of tablets and bricks. In course of time simplifi¬ 
cations took place. The less important wedges were omitted. 
One stroke took the place of two, or sometimes of three. In 
this way the old form of objects became, in all but a few cases, 
very indistinct; while generally it was lost altogether. 

Originally each character had, it would seem, the phonetic 
power of the name borne by the object which it represented. 
But, as this name was different in the languages of the different 
tribes inhabiting the country, the same character came often to 
have several distinct phonetic values. For instance, the char¬ 


acter ^r , representing 


“ahouse,” had the phonetic values 


of e, bit , and meti because those were the words expressive of 
“ a house,” among the Ilamitic, Semitic, and Arian populations 
respectively. Again, characters did not always retain their 
original phonetic powers, but abbreviated them. Thus the char¬ 
acter which originally stood for Assur, “Assyria,” came to 
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have the sound of as, that denoting bil, “a lord,” had in addition 
the sound of bi, and so on. Under these circumstances it is 
almost impossible to feel any certainty in regard to the phonetic 
representation of a single line of these old inscriptions. The 
meaning of each word may be well known; but the articulate 
sounds which were in the old times attached to them may be 
matter almost of conjecture. 

The Chaldsean characters are of three kinds — letters proper, 
monograms, and determinatives. With regard to the letters 
proper, there is nothing particular to remark, except that they 
have almost always a syllabic force. The monograms represent 
in a brief way, by a wedge or a group of wedges, an entire 
word, often of two or three syllables, as Nebo, Babil, Merodach, 
etc. The determinatives mark that the word which they 
accompany is a word of a certain class, as a god, a man, a 
country, a town, etc. These last, it is probable, were not 
sounded at all when the word was read. They served, in some 
degree, the purpose of our capital letters, in the middle of 
sentences, but gave more exact notice of the nature of the 
coming word. Curiously enough, they are retained sometimes, 
where the word which they accompany has merely its phonetic 
power, as (generally) when the names of gods form a part of 
the names of monarchs. 

It has been noticed already that the chief material on which 
the ancient Chaldseans wrote was moist clay, in the two forms 
of tablets and bricks. On bricks are found only royal inscrip¬ 
tions, having reference to the building in which the bricks were 
used, commonly designating its purpose, and giving the name 
and titles of the monarch who erected it. 8 The inscription 
does not occupy the whole brick, but a square or rectangular 
space towards its centre. It is in some cases stamped, in some 
impressed with a tool. The writing — as in all cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions, excepting those upon seals — is from left to right, 
and the lines are carefully separated from one another. Some 
specimens have been already given. 9 

The tablets of the Chaldseans are among the most remarkable 
of their remains, and will probably one day throw great addi¬ 
tional light on the manners and customs, the religion, and 
even, perhaps, the science and learning, of the people. They 
are small pieces of clay, 10 somewhat rudely shaped into a form 
resembling a pillow, and thickly inscribed with cuneiform char¬ 
acters, which are sometimes accompanied by impressions of the 
cylindrical seals so common in the museums of Europe. The 
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seals are rolled across the body of the document, as in the ac¬ 
companying figure. [PI. VII., Fig. 2.] Except where these im¬ 
pressions occur, the clay is commonly covered on both sides 
with minute writing. What is most curious, however, is that 
the documents thus duly attested have in general been envel¬ 
oped, after they were baked, in a cover of moist clay, upon 
which their contents have been again inscribed, so as to present 
externally a duplicate of the writing within; and the tablet in 
its cover lias then been baked afresh. That this was the proc¬ 
ess employed is evident from the fact that the inner side of 
the envelope bears a cast, in relief, of the inscription beneath 
it. Probably the object in view was greater security—that if 
the external cover became illegible, or was tampered with, 
there might be a means of proving beyond a doubt what the 
document actually contained. The tablets in question have in 
a considerable number of cases been deciphered; they are for 
the most part deeds, contracts, or engagements, entered into by 
private persons and preserved among the archives of families. 

Besides their writings on clay, the Chaldaeans were in the 
habit, from very early times, of engraving inscriptions on 
gems. The signet cylinder of a very ancient king exhibits that 
archaic formation of letters which has been already noted as 
appearing upon some of the earliest bricks. [PI. VII., Fig. 3.] 
That it belongs to the same period is evident, not only from the 
resemblance of the literal type, 11 but from the fact that the 
same king’s name appears upon both. This signet inscription 
—so far as it has been hitherto deciphered—is read as follows: 
—“The signet of Urukh, the pious chief, king of Ur, .... 
High-Priest (?) of ... . Niff or.” Another similar relic, be¬ 
longing to a son of this monarch, has the inscription, “ To the 
manifestation of Nergal, king of Bit-Zida, of Zurgulla, for the 
saving of the life of llgi, the powerful hero, the king of Ur, 

. . . . , son of Urukh.May his name be preserved/’ 12 

A third signet, which belongs to a later king in the series, bears 

the following legend: “-sin, the powerful chief, the king of 

Ur, the king of the Kiprat-arbat (or four races).his 

seal.” The cylinders, however, of this period are more usually 
without inscriptions, being often plain, 18 and often engraved 
with figures, but without a legend. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

“Chaldaei cognitione astrorum sollertiaque ingeniorum antecellunt.” 

Cic. cle Div. i. 4) . 

Among the arts which thefirst Ethiopic settlers on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf either brought with them from their former 
homes, or very early invented in their new abode, must un¬ 
doubtedly have been the two whereby they were especially 
characterized in the time of their greatest power—architecture 
and agriculture. Chaldsea is not a country disposing men to 
nomadic habits. The productive powers of the soil would at 
once obtrude themselves on the notice of the new comers, and 
would tempt to cultivation and permanency of residence. If 
the immigrants came by sea, and settled first in the tract im¬ 
mediately bordering upon the gulf, as seems to have been the 
notion of Berosus, 1 their earliest abodes may have been of that 
simple character which can even now be witnessed in the Affej 
and MontefLk marshes—that is to say, reed cabins, supported 
by the tall stems of the growing plants bent into arches, and 
walled with mats composed of flags or sedge. 2 Houses of this 
description last for forty or fifty years. 3 and would satisfy the 
ideas of a primitive race. When greater permanency began 
to be required, palm-beams might take the place of the 
reed supports, and wattles plastered with mud that of the rush 
mats; in this way habitations would soon be produced quite 
equal to those in which the bulk of mankind reside, even at 
the present day. 

In process of time, however, a fresh want would be felt. Ar¬ 
chitecture, as has been well observed, has its origin, not in nat¬ 
ure only, but in religion. 4 The common worship of God re¬ 
quires temples; and it is soon desired to give to these sacred 
edifices a grandeur, a dignity, and a permanency correspond¬ 
ing to the nature of the Being worshipped in them. Hence in 
most countries recourse is had to stone, as the material of great¬ 
est strength and durability; and by its means buildings are 
raised which seem almost to reach the heaven whereof they 
witness. In Babylonia, as it has been already observed, 5 this 
material was entirely wanting. Nowhere within the limits of 
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the alluvium was a quarry to be found; and though at no very 
great distance, on the Arabian border, a coarse sandstone might 
have been obtained, yet in primitive times, before many canals 
were made, the difficulty of transporting this weighty sub¬ 
stance across the soft and oozy soil of the plain would necessa¬ 
rily have prevented its adoption generally, or, indeed, any¬ 
where, except in the immediate vicinity of the rocky region. 
Accordingly we find that stone was never adopted in Babylonia 
as a building material, except to an extremely small extent; 
and that the natives were forced, in its default, to seek for the 
grand edifices, which they desired to build, a different substance. 

The earliest traditions, 0 and the existing remains of the earliest 
buildings, alike inform us that the material adopted was brick. 
An excellent clay is readily procurable in all parts of the allu¬ 
vium ; and this, when merely exposed to the intense heat of an 
Eastern sun for a sufficient period, or still more when kiln- 
dried, constitutes a very tolerable substitute for the stone em¬ 
ployed by most nations. The baked bricks, even of the earliest 
times, are still sound and hard; while the sun-dried bricks, 
though they have often crumbled to dust or blended together 
in one solid earthen mass, yet sometimes retain their shape and 
original character ahnost unchanged, and offer a stubborn re¬ 
sistance to the excavator. 7 In the most ancient of the Chal- 
d;ean edifices we occasionally find, as in the Bowariyeli ruin at 
Warka, 8 the entire structure composed of the inferior material; 
but the more ordinary practice is to construct the mass of the 
building in this way, and then to cover it completely with a 
facing of burnt brick, which sometimes extends to as much as 
ten feet in thickness. The burnt brick was thus made to pro¬ 
tect the unburnt from the influence of the weather, while labor 
and fuel were greatly economized by the employment to so 
large an extent of the natural substance. The size and color ol 
the bricks vary. The general shape is square, or nearly so, 
while the thickness is, to modern ideas, disproportionately 
small; it is not, however, so small as in the bricks of the Ro¬ 
mans. The earliest of the baked bricks hitherto discovered in 
Chakkea are 11# inches square, and 2)i inches thick, 9 while the 
Roman are often 15 inches square, and only an inch and a quar¬ 
ter thick. 10 The baked bricks of later date are of larger size 
than the earlier; they are commonly about 13 inches square, 
with a thickness of three inches. 11 The best quality of baked 
brick is of a yellowish-white tint, and very much resembles our 
Stourbridge or fire brick; another kind, extremely bard b”\ 
4 
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brittle, is of a blackish blue; a third, the coarsest of all, is slack- 
dried, and of a pale red. The earliest baked bricks are of this 
last color. 12 The sun-dried bricks have even more variety of 
size than the baked ones. They are sometimes as large as 16 
inches square and seven inches thick, sometimes as small as six 
inches square by two thick. 13 Occasionally, though not very 
often, bricks are found differing altogether in shape from those 
above described, being formed for special purposes. Of this 
kind are the triangular bricks used at the corners of walls, in¬ 
tended to give greater regularity to the angles than would 
otherwise be attained; 14 and the wedge-shaped bricks, formed 
to be employed in arches, which were known and used by this 
primitive people. 15 

The modes of applying these materials to building purposes 
were various. Sometimes the crude and the burnt brick were 
used in alternate layers, each layer being several feet in thick¬ 
ness ; 16 more commonly the crude brick was used (as already 
noticed) for the internal parts of the building, and a facing of 
burnt brick protected the whole from the weather. Occasion¬ 
ally the mass of an edifice was composed entirely of crude 
brick; but in such cases special precautions had to be taken to 
secure the stability of this comparatively frail material. In 
the first place, at intervals of four or five feet, a thick layer of 
reed matting was interposed along the whole extent of the 
building, which appears to have been intended to protect the 
earthy mass from disintegration, by its protection beyond the 
rest of the external surface. The readers of Herodotus are fa¬ 
miliar with this feature, which (according to him) occurred in 
the massive walls whereby Babylon was surrounded. 17 If this 
was really the case, we may conclude that those walls were not 
composed of burnt brick, as he imagined, but of the sun-dried 
material. Reeds were never employed in buildings composed 
of burnt brick, being useless in such cases; where their impres¬ 
sion is found, as not unfrequently happens, on bricks of this 
kind, the brick has been laid upon reed matting when in a soft 
state, and afterwards submitted to the action of fire. In 
edifices of crude brick, the reeds were no doubt of great service, 
and have enabled some buildings of the kind to endure to the 
present day. They are very strikingly conspicuous where they 
occur, since they stripe the whole building with continuous 
horizontal lines, having at a distance somewhat the effect of 
the^courses of dark marble in an Italian structure of the Byzan¬ 
tine period. 
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Another characteristic of the edifices in which crude brick is 
thus largely employed, is the addition externally of solid and 
massive buttresses of the burnt material. These buttresses 
have sometimes a very considerable projection; they are broad, 
but not high, extending less than half way up the walls against 
which they are placed. 

Two kinds of cement are used in the early structures. One 
is a coarse clay or mud, which is sometimes mixed with chopped 
straw; the other is bitumen. This last is of an excellent 
quality, and the bricks which it unites adhere often so firmly 
together that they can with difliculty be separated. 18 As a gen¬ 
eral rule, in the early buildings, the crude brick is laid in mud, 
while the bitumen is used to cement together the burnt bricks. 

These general remarks will receive their best illustration from 
a detailed description of the principal early edifices which re¬ 
cent researches in Lower Mesopotamia have revealed to us. 
These are for tho most part ten^les; but in one or two cases 
the edifice explored is thought to have been a residence, so that 
the domestic architecture of the period may be regarded as 
known to us, at least in some degree. The temples most care¬ 
fully examined hitherto are those at Warka, Mugheir, and Abu- 
Shahrein, the first of which was explored by Mr. Loftus in 1854, 
the second by Mr. Taylor in the same year, and the third by 
the same traveller in 1855. 

The Warka ruin is called by the natives Bowariyeh, which 
signifies “reed mats,” in allusion to a peculiarity, already no¬ 
ticed, in its construction. [PI. VIII., Fig. 1.] It is at once the 
most central and the loftiest ruin in the place. At first sight it 
appears to liav e been a cone or pyramid; but furt her examination 
proves that it was in reality a tower, 200 feet square at the base, 
built in two stories, the lower story being composed entirely of 
sun-dried bricks laid in mud, and protected at intervals of four or 
five feet by layers of reeds, while the upper one was composed of 
the same material, faced with burnt brick. Of the upper stage 
very little remains; and this little is of a later date than the infe¬ 
rior story, which bears marks of a very high antiquity. The sun- 
dried bricks whereof the lower story is composed, are “rudely 
moulded of very incoherent earth, mixed with fragments of pot¬ 
tery and fresh-water shells,” and vary in size and shape, being 
sometimes square, seven inches each way; sometimes oblong, 
nine inches by seven, and from three to three and a half inches 
thick. 19 The whole present height of the building is estimated 
at 100 feet above the level of the plain. Its summit, except 
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where some slight remains of the second story constitute an in¬ 
terruption, is “ perfectly hat,” and probably continues very 
much in the condition in which it was when the lower stage was 
first built. This stage, being built of crude brick, was necessa¬ 
rily weak; it is therefore supported by four massive buttresses 
of baked brick, each placed exactly in the centre of one of the 
sides, and carried to about one-third of the height. Each 
buttress is nineteen feet high, six feet one inch wide, and seven 
and a half feet in depth; and each is divided down the middle 
by a receding space, one foot nine inches in width. All the 
bricks composing the buttresses are inscribed, and are very 
firmly cemented together with bitumen, in thick layers. The 
buttresses were entirely hidden under the mass of rubbish 
which had fallen from the building, chiefly from the upper 
story, and only became apparent when Mr. Loftus made his 
excavations. 20 

It is impossible to reconstruct the Bowariyeh ruin from the 
facts and measurements hitherto supplied to us; even the height 
of the first story is at present uncertain; 21 and we have no 
means of so much as conjecturing the height of the second. 
The exact emplacement of the second upon the first is also 
doubtful, while the original mode of access is undiscovered; 
and thus the plan of the building is in many respects still 
defective. We only know that it was a square; that it had 
two stories at the least; and that its entire height above the 
plain considerably exceeded 100 feet. The temple at Mugheir 
lias been more accurately examined. [PI. VIII., Fig. 2.] On a 
mound or platform of some size, raised about twenty feet above 
the level of the plain, there stands a rectangular edifice, con¬ 
sisting at present of two stories, both of them ruined in parts, 
and buried to a considerable extent in piles of rubbish com¬ 
posed of their debris. The angles of the building exactly face 
the four cardinal points. 22 It is not a square, but a parallelo¬ 
gram, having two longer and two shorter sides. [PI. IX., Fig. 
1.] The longer sides front to the north-east and south-west 
respectively, and measure 198 feet; while the shorter sides, 
which face the north-west and south-east, measure 133 feet. 
The present height of the basement story is 27 feet; but, allow¬ 
ing for the concealment of the lower part by the rubbish, and 
the destruction of the upper part by the hand of time, we may 
presume that the original height was little, if at all, short of 
40 feet. The interior of this story is built of crude or sun-dried 
bricks of small size, laid in bitumen; but it is faced through 
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out with a wail, ton foot in thickness, composed of red kiln- 
dried bricks, likewise cemented with bitumen. This external 
wall is at once strengthened and diversified to the eye by a 
number of shallow buttresses or pilasters in the same material; 
of these there are nine, including the corner ones, on the longer, 
and six on the shorter sides. The width of the buttresses is 
eight feet, and their projection a little more than a foot. The 
walls and buttresses alike slope inwards at an angle of nine 
degrees. On the north-eastern side of the building there is a 
staircase nine feet wide, with sides or balustrades three fe<*t 
wide, which leads up from the platform to the top of the first 
story. It has also been conjectured that there was a second or 
grand staircase on the south-east face, equal in width to the 
second story of the building, and thus occupying nearly the 
whole breadth of the structure on that side. 23 A number of 
narrow slits or air-holes are carried through the building from 
side to side; they penetrate alike the walls and buttresses, and 
must have tended to preserve the dryness of the structure. 

The second story is, like the first, a parallelogram, and not 
of very different proportions. 24 Its longer sides measure 110 
feet, and its shorter ones 75 feet at the base. Its emplacement 
upon the first story is exact as respects the angles, but not 
central as regards the four sides. While it is removed from 
the south-eastern edge a distance of 47 feet, from the north¬ 
western it is distant only 30 feet. From the two remaining 
sides its distance is apparently about 28 feet. The present 
height of the second story, including the rubbish upon its top, 
is 10 feet; but we may reasonably suppose that the original 
height was much greater. The material of which its inner 
structure is composed, seems to be chiefly (or wholly; partially- 
burnt brick, of a light red color, laid in a cement composed of 
lime and ashes. This central mass is faced with kiln-dried 
bricks of large size and excellent quality, also laid, except on 
the north-west face, 25 in lime mortar. No buttresses and no 
staircase are traceable on this story; though it is possible that 
on the south-east side the grand staircase may have run the 
whole height of both stories. 

According to information received by Mr. Taylor from the 
Arabs of the vicinity, 55 * there existed, less than half a century 
ago, some remains of a third story, on the summit of the 
rubbish which now crowns the second. This building is de^ 
scribed as a room or chamber, and was probably the actual 
shrine of the god in whose honor the whole structure was 
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erected. Mr. Taylor discovered a number of bricks or tiles 
glazed with a blue enamel, and also a number of large copper 
nails, at such a height in the rubbish which covers up much 
of the second story, that he thinks they could only have 
come from this upper chamber. The analogy of later Babylo¬ 
nian buildings, as of the Birs-Nimrud and the temple of Belus 
at Babylon, 27 confirms this view, and makes it probable that 
the early Chaldeean temple was a building in three stages, of 
which the first and second were solid masses of brickwork, 
ascended by steps on the outside, while the third was a small 
house or chamber highly ornamented, containing the image 
and shrine of the god. [PL IX., Fig. 2.] 

In conclusion, it must be observed that only the lower story 
of the Mugheir temple exhibits the workmanship of the old or 
Chaldman period. Clay cylinders found in the upper story in¬ 
form us that in its present condition this story is the work of 
Nabonidus, the last of the Babylonian kings; and most of its 
bricks bear his stamp. Some, however, have the stamp of the 
same monarch who built the lower story; 28 and this is sufficient 
to show that the two stories are a part of the original design, 
and therefore that the idea of building in stages belongs to the 
first kingdom and to primitive times. There is no evidence to 
prove whether the original edifice had, or had not, a third 
story; since the chamber seen by the Arabs was no doubt a 
late Babylonian work. The third story of the accompanying 
sketch must therefore be regarded as conjectural. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to detain the 
reader with a minute description of the ancient temple at Abu - 
Shahrein. The general character of this building seems to have 
very closely resembled that of the Mugheir temple. Its angles 
fronted the cardinal points; it had two stories, and an orna¬ 
mented chamber at the top; it was faced with burnt brick, and 
strengthened by buttresses; and in most other respects fol¬ 
lowed the type of the Mugheir edifice. 29 Its only very notable 
peculiarities are the partial use of stone in the construction, 
and the occurrence of a species of pillar, very curiously com¬ 
posed. The artificial platform on which the temple stands is 
made of beaten clay, cased with a massive wall of sandstone 
and limestone, in some places twenty feet thick. There is also 
a stone, or rather marble, staircase which leads up from the 
platform to tho summit of the first story, composed of small 
polished blocks, twenty-two inches long, thirteen broad, and 
four and a half thick. The bed of the staircase is made of siin- 
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dried brick, and the marble was fastened to this substratum by 
copper bolts, some portion of which was found by Mr. Taylor 
still adhering to the blocks, 8:1 At the foot of the staircase there 
appear to have stood two columns, one on either side of it. 
The construction of these columns is very singular. A circu¬ 
lar nucleus composed of sandstone slabs and small cylindrical 
pieces of marble disposed in alternate layers, was coated ex¬ 
ternally with coarse lime, mixed with small stones and peb¬ 
bles, until by means of many successive layers the pillar had 
attained the desired bulk and thickness. Thus the stone and 
marble were entirely concealed under a thick coating of plas¬ 
ter; and a smoothness was given to the outer surface which it 
would have otherwise been difficult to obtain. 

The date of the Abu-Shahrein temple is thought to be con¬ 
siderably later than that of the other buildings above described ; 81 
and the pillars would seem to be a refinement on the simplicity 
of the earlier times. The use of stone is to be accounted for, 
not so much by the advance of architectural science, as by the 
near vicinity of the Arabian hills, from which that material 
could be readily derived. 82 

It is evident, that if the Chaldaean temples were of the char¬ 
acter and construction which we have gathered from their 
remains, they could have possessed no great architectural 
beauty, though they may not have lacked a certain grandeur. 
In the dead level of Babylonia, an elevation even of 100 or 150 
feet must have been impressive; 88 and the plain massiveness 
of the structures no doubt added to their grand effect on the 
beholder. But there was singularly little in the buildings, 
architecturally viewed, to please the eye or gratify the sense of 
beauty. No edifices in the world — not even the Pyramids — 
are more deficient in external ornament. The buttresses and 
the air-holes, which alone break the flat uniformity of the 
walls, are intended simply for utility, and can scarcely be 
said to be much embellishment. If any efforts were made to 
delight by the ordinary resources of ornamental art, it seems 
clear that such efforts did not extend to the whole edifice, but 
were confined to the shrine itself — the actual abode of the god 
—the chamber which crowned the whole, and was alone, 
strictly speaking, “the temple.” 84 Even here there is no rea¬ 
son to believe that the building had externally much beauty. 
No fragments of architraves or capitals, no sculptured orna¬ 
ments of any kind, have been found among the heaps of rub¬ 
bish in which Chaldaean monuments are tlirce-parts buried. 
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The ornaments which have been actually discovered, are such 
as surest the idea of internal rather than external decoration; 
and they render it probable that such decoration was, at least 
in some cases, extremely rich. The copper nails and blue en¬ 
amelled tiles found high up in the Mugheir mound, have been 
already noticed. 86 At Abu-Shahrein the ground about the 
basement of the second story was covered with small pieces of 
agate, alabaster, and marble, finely cut and polished, from half 
an inch to two inches long, and half an inch (or somewhat less) 
in breadth, each with a hole drilled through its back, contain¬ 
ing often a fragment of a copper bolt. It was strewn less 
thickly with small plates of pure gold, and with a 
number of gold-headed or gilt-headed nails, 86 used 
apparently to attach the gold plates to the internal 
plaster or wood-work. These fragments seem to attest the high 
ornamentation of the shrine in this instance, which we have no 
reason to regard as singular or in any way exceptional. 

The Chaldaean remains which throw light upon the domestic 
architecture of the people are few and scanty. A small house 
was disinterred by Mr. Taylor at Mugheir, and the plan of some 
chambers was made out at Abu-Shahrein; but these are hith¬ 
erto the only specimens which can be confidently assigned to 
the Chaldaean period. The house stood on a platform of sun- 
dried bricks, paved on the top with burnt bricks. It was built 
in the form of a cross, but with a good deal of irregularity, 
every wall being somewhat longer or shorter than the others. 
The material used in its construction was burnt brick, the 
outer layer imbedded in bitumen, and the remainder in a cem¬ 
ent of mud. Externally the house was ornamented with 
perpendicular stepped recesses, 37 while internally the bricks 
had often a thin coating of gypsum or enamel, upon which 
characters were inscribed. The floors of the chambers were 
paved with burnt brick, laid in bitumen. Two of the door¬ 
ways were arched, the arch extending through the whole 
tliiekness of the walls; it was semicircular, and was con¬ 
structed with bricks made wedge-shaped for the purpose. A 
good deal of charred date-wood was found in the house, prob¬ 
ably the remains of rafters which had supported the roof. 38 

The chambers at Abu-Shahrein were of sun-dried brick, with 
an internal covering of fine plaster, ornamented with paint 
In one the ornamentation consisted of a series of red, black, 
and white bands, three inches in breadth; in another was 
represented, but very rudely, the figure of a man holding a 
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bird on his wrist, with a smaller figure near him, in red paint. 89 
The favorite external ornamentation for houses seems to have 
been by means of colored cones in terra cotta, which were 
imbedded in moist mud or plaster, and arranged into a variety 
of patterns. 40 [PI. IX., Fig. 3.] 

But little can be said as to the plan on which houses were 
built. [PI. X., Fig. 2 .] The walls were generally of vast thickness, 
the chambers long and narrow, with the outer doors opening 
directly into them. The rooms ordinarily led into one another, 
passages being rarely found. Squared recesses, sometimes 
stepped or dentated, were common in the rooms; and in the ar¬ 
rangement of these something of symmetry is observable, as 
they frequently correspond to or face each other. The roofs 
were probably either flat—beams of palm-wood being stretched 
across from wall to wall 41 —or else arched with brick. 42 No in¬ 
dication of windows has been found as yet; 1 mt still it is thought 
that the chambers were lighted by them, 48 only they were placed 
high, near the ceiling or roof, and thus do not appear in the 
existing ruins, which consists merely of the lower portion of 
walls, seldom exceeding the height of seven or eight feet. The 
doorways, both outer and inner, are towards the sides rather 
than in the centre of the apartments—a feature common to 
Chakkean with Assyrian buildings. 

Next to their edifices, the most remarkable of the remains 
which the Chakheans have left to after-ages, are their burial- 
places. While ancient tombs are of very rare occurrence in 
Assyria and Upper Babylonia, Chakkea Proper abounds with 
them. It has been conjectured, with some show of reason, that 
the Assyrians, in the time of their power, may have made the 
sacred land of Chakkea the general depository of their dead, 44 
much in the same way as the Persians even now use Kerbela 
and Nedjif or Meshed Ali as special cemetery cities, to which 
thousands of corpses are brought annually. 45 At any rate, the 
quantity of human relics accumulated upon certain Chalda^an 
sites is enormous, and seems to be quite beyond what the mere 
population of the surrounding district could furnish. At 
Warka, for instance, excepting the triangular space between 
the three principal ruins, the whole remainder of the platform, 
the whole space within the walls, and an unknown extent of 
desert beyond them, are everywhere filled with human bones 
and sepulchres. 46 In places coffins are piled upon coffins, cer¬ 
tainly to the depth of 30, probably to the depth of CO feet; and 
for miles on every side of the ruins the traveller walks upon a 
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soil teeming with the relics of ancient, and now probably ex* 
tinct, races. Sometimes these relics manifestly belong to a 
number of distinct and widely separate ei'as; but there are 
places where it is otherwise. However we may account for it 
—and no account has been yet given which is altogether satis¬ 
factory—it seems clear, from the comparative homogeneousness 
of the remains in some places, that they belong to a single race, 
and if not to a single period, at any rate to only two, or, at the 
most, three distinct periods, so that it is no longer very difficult 
to distinguish the more ancient from the later relics. 47 Such is 
the character of the remains at Mugheir, which are thought to 
contain nothing of later date than the close of the Babylonian 
period, B.c. 538; 48 and such is, still more remarkably, the char¬ 
acter of the ruins at Abu-Shahrein and Tel-el-Lahm, which seem 
to be entirely, or almost entirely, Chaldaean. In the following 
account of the coffins and mode of burial employed by the 
early Chaldeeans, examples will be drawn from these places 
only; since otherwise we should be liable to confound together 
the productions of very different ages and peoples. 

The tombs to which an archaic character most certainly at¬ 
taches are of three kinds—brick vaults, clay coffins shaped like 
a dish-cover, and coffins in the same material, formed of two 
large jars placed mouth to mouth, and cemented together with 
bitumen. The brick vaults are found chiefly at Mugheir. [PI. 
XI., Fig. 1.] They are seven feet long, three feet seven inches 
broad, and five feet high, composed of sun-dried bricks imbed¬ 
ded in mud, and exhibit a very remarkable form and construc¬ 
tion of the arch. The side walls of the vaults slope outwards 
as they ascend; and the arch is formed, like those in Egyptian 
buildings and Scythian tombs, 49 by each successive layer of 
bricks, from the point where the arch begins, a little overlap¬ 
ping the last, till the two sides of the roof are brought so near 
together that the aperture may be closed by a single brick. 
The floor of the vaults was paved with brick similar to that used 
for the roof and sides; on this floor was commonly spread a 
matting of reeds, and the body was laid upon the matting. It was 
commonly turned on its left side, the right arm falling towards 
the left, and the fingers resting on the edge of a copper bowl, 
usually placed on the palm of the left hand. The head was 
pillowed on a single sun-dried brick. Various articles of orna¬ 
ment and use wei'e interred with each body, which will be more 
particularly described liei'eafter. Food seems often to have 
been placed in the tombs, and jars or other drinking vessels are 
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universal. The brick vaults appear to have been family sepul¬ 
chres; they have often received three or four bodies, and in 
one case a single vault contained eleven skeletons. 51 

The clay coffins, shaped like a dish-cover, are among the 
most curious of the sepulchral remains of antiquity. [PI. XI., 
Fig. 2; XII., Fig. 1.] On a platform of sun-dried brick is laid a 
mat exactly similar to those in common use among the Arabs of 
the country at the present day; and hereon lies tho skeleton 
disposed as in the brick vaults, and surrounded by utensils and 
ornaments. Mat, skeleton, and utensils are then concealed by 
a huge cover in burnt clay, formed of fl single piece, which is 
commonly seven feet long, two or three feet high, and two feet 
and a half broad at the bottom. It is rarely that modern potters 
produce articles of half the size. Externally the covers have com¬ 
monly some slight ornament, such as rims and shallow inden¬ 
tations, as represented in the sketch (Xo. 1). Internally they are 
plain. Not more than two skeletons have ever been found under 
a single cover ; and in these cases they were the skeletons of a 
male and a female. Children were interred separately, under 
covers about half the size of those for adults. Tombs of this 
kind commonly occur at some considerable depth. None were 
discovered at Mugheir nearer the surface than seven or eight 
feet. 61 

The third kind of tomb, common both at Mugheir and at Tel- 
el-Lahm, 62 is almost as eccentric as the preceding. Two large 
open-mouthed jars (a and b), shaped like the largest of the 
water-jars at present in use at Baghdad, are taken, and the 
body is disposed inside them with the usual accompaniments 
of dishes, vases, and ornaments. [PI. XII., Fig. 2.] The jars aver¬ 
age from two and a half feet to three feet in depth, and have 
a diameter of about two feet ; so that they would readily con¬ 
tain a full-sized corpse if it was slightly bent at the knees. 
Sometimes the two jars are of equal size, and are simply united 
at their mouths by a layer of bitumen (dd ); but more commonly 
one is slightly larger than the other, and the smaller mouth 
is inserted into the larger one for a depth of three or four inches, 
while a coating of bitumen is still applied externally at the 
juncture. In each coffin there is an air-holo at one extremity 
(c) to allow the escapo of the gases generated during decomposi¬ 
tion. 

Besides the coffins themselves, some other curious features 
are found in the burial-places. The dead are commonly buried, 
not underneath the natural surface of the ground, but in ex 
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tensive artificial mounds, each mound containing a vast num¬ 
ber of coil ins. The coil ins are arranged side by side, often in 
several layers ; and occasionally strips of masonry, crossing 
each other at right angles, separate the sets of coffins from 
their neighbors. The surface of the mounds is sometimes 
paved with brick ; and a similar pavement often separates the 
layers of coffins one from another. But the most remarkable 
feature in the tomb-mounds is their system of drainage. Long 
shafts of baked clay extend from the surface of the mound to 
its base, composed of a succession of rings two feet in diame¬ 
ter, and about a foot and a half in breadth, joined together by 
thin layers of bitumen. [PI. XII., Fig. 3.] To give the rings 
additional strength, the sides have a slight concave curve and, 
still further to resist external pressure, the shafts are filled 
from bottom to top with a loose mass of broken pottery. At 
the top the shaft contracts rapidly by means of a ring of a pe¬ 
culiar shape, and above this ring are a series of perforated 
bricks leading up to the top of the mound, the surface of which is 
so arranged as to conduct the rain-water into these orifices. For 
the still more effectual drainage of the mound, the top-piece 
of the shaft immediately below the perforated bricks, and also 
the first rings, are full of small holes to admit any stray moist¬ 
ure ; and besides this, for the space of a foot every way, the 
shafts are surrounded with broken pottery, so that the real 
diameter of each drain is as much as four feet. 53 By these ar¬ 
rangements the piles have been kept perfectly dry; and the 
consequence is the preservation, to the present day, not only 
of the utensils and ornaments placed in the tombs, but of the 
very skeletons themselves, which are seen perfect on opening 
a tomb, though they generally crumble to dust at the first 
touch. 54 

The skill of the Chaldeeans as potters has received consider¬ 
able illustration in the foregoing pages. No ordinary inge¬ 
nuity was needed to model and bake the large vases, and still 
larger covers, which were the ordinary receptacles of the 
Chaldaean dead. The rings and top-pieces of the drainage- 
shafts also exhibit much skill and knowledge of principles. 
Hitherto, however, the reader has not been brought into con¬ 
tact with any specimens of Chaldaean fictile art which can be 
regarded as exhibiting elegance of form, or, indeed, any sense 
of beauty as distinguished from utility. Such specimens are, 
in fact, somewhat scarce, but they are not wholly wanting. 
Among the vases and drinking vessels with which the Chaldaean 
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tombs abound, while the majority are characterized by a cer¬ 
tain rudeness both of shape and material, 65 we occasionally 
meet with specimens of a higher character, which would not 
shrink from a comparison with the ordinary productions of 
Greek fictile art. A number of these are represented in the 
second figure [PI. XIII., Fig. 2], which exhibits several forms 
not hitherto published—some taken from drawings by Mr. 
Churchill, the artist who accompanied Mr. Loft us on his first 
journey ; others drawn for the present work from vases now 
in the British Museum. 

It is evident that, while the vases of the first group are 
roughly moulded by the hand, the vases and lamps of the second 
have been carefully shaped by the aid of the potter’s wheel. 
These last are formed of a far finer clay than the early speci¬ 
mens, and have sometimes a slight glaze upon them, which 
adds much to their beauty. 

In a few instances the works of the Chaldaeans in this 
material belong to mimetic art, of which they are rude but 
interesting specimens. Some of the primitive graves at 
Senkarch yielded tablets of baked clay, on which were rep¬ 
resented, in low relief, sometimes single figures of men. some¬ 
times groups, sometimes men in combination with animals. 
A scene in which a lion is disturbed in its feast off a bullock, 
by a man armed with a club and a mace or hatchet, possesses 
remarkable spirit, and, were it not for the strange drawing ol 
the lion’s unlifted leg, might be regarded as a very creditable 
performance. 60 In another, a lion is represented devouring a 
prostrate human being; while a third exhibits a pugilistic en¬ 
counter after the most approved fashion of modern England. 57 
It is perhaps uncertain whether these tablets belong to the 
Chaldsean or to the Babylonian period, but on the whole their 
rudeness and simplicity favor the earlier rather than the 
later date. 

The only other works having anything of an artistic charac¬ 
ter, that can be distinctly assigned to the primitive period, are 
a certain number of engraved cylinders, some of which are very 
curious. [PI. XIV., Fig. 1.] It is clearly established that the 
cylinders in question, which are generally of serpentine, mete¬ 
oric stone, jasper, chalcedony, or other similar substance, were 
the seals or signets of their possessors, who impressed them upon 
the moist clay which formed the ordinary material for writing. 68 
They are round, or nearly so, 69 and measure from half an inch to 
three inches in length; ordinarily they are about one-third of 
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their length in diameter. A hole is bored through the stone 
from end to end, so that it could be worn upon a string; and 
cylinders are found in some of the earliest tombs which have 
been worn round the wrist in this way. 60 In early times they 
may have been impressed by the hand; but afterwards it was 
common to place them upon a bronze or copper axis attached 
to a handle, by means of which they were rolled across the 
clay from one end to the other. 61 The cylinders are frequently 
unengraved, and this is most commonly their condition in 
the primitive tombs; but there is some very curious evi¬ 
dence, from which it appears that the art of engraving them 
was really known and practised (though doubtless in rare in¬ 
stances) at a very early date. The signet cylinder of the mon¬ 
arch who founded the most ancient of the buildings at Mugheir, 
Warka, Senkareh, and Niffer, and who thus stands at the head 
of the monumental kings, was in the possession of Sir R. Porter; 
and though it is now lost, an engraving made from it is pre¬ 
served in his “Travels.” 62 [PI. XIV., Fig. 2.] The signet cylin¬ 
der of this monarch's son has been recently recovered, and is 
now in the British Museum. We are entitled to conclude 
from the data thus in our possession that the art of cylinder¬ 
engraving had, even at this early period, made considerable 
progress. The letters of the inscriptions, which give the names 
of the kings and their titles, are indeed somewhat rudely 
formed, as they are on the stamped bricks of the period; 63 but' 
the figures have been as well cut, and as flowingly traced, as 
those of a later date. It was thought possible that the artist 
employed by Sir R. Porter had given a flattering representation 
of his original, but the newly recovered relic, known as the 
“ cylinder of Ilgi,” bears upon it figures of quite as great excel¬ 
lence ; and we are thus led to the conclusion that both mechan¬ 
ical and artistic skill had reached a very surprising degree of 
excellence at the most remote period to which the Clialdeean 
records carry us back. 

It increases the surprise which we naturally feel at the dis¬ 
covery of these relics to reflect upon the rudeness of the imple¬ 
ments with which such results would seem to have been accom¬ 
plished. In the primitive Chaldaean ruins, the implements 
which have been discovered are either in stone or bronze. 
Iron in the early times is seemingly unknown, and when it first 
appeal’s is wrought into ornaments for the person. 64 Knives of 
flint or chert [PI. XIV., Fig. 3], stone hatchets, hammers, adzes, 
and nails, are common in the most ancient mounds, which con« 
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tain also a number of clay models, the centres, as it is thought, 65 
of moulds into which molten bronze was run, and also occasion¬ 
ally the bronze instruments themselves, as (in addition to spear¬ 
heads and arrow-heads) hammers, adzes, hatchets, knives, and 
sickles. It will be seen by the engraved representations that 
these instruments are one and all of a rude and coarse char¬ 
acter. [Pis. XV., XVI.] The hint and stone knives, axes, and 
hammers, which abound in all the true Chaldaean mounds, 
are somewhat more advanced indeed than those very primi¬ 
tive implements which have been found in a drift ; but they 
are of a workmanship at least as unskilled as that of the ordi¬ 
nary stone celts of Western and Northern Europe, which till 
the discoveries of M. Perthes were regarded as the most an¬ 
cient human remains in our quarter of the globe. They indi¬ 
cate some practical knowledge, of the cleavage of silicious 
rocks, but they show no power of j)roducing even such finish 
as the celts frequently exhibit. In one case only has a flint in¬ 
strument been discovered perfectly regular in form, and pre¬ 
senting a sharp angular exactness. The instrument, which is 
figured [PI. XVI., Fig. 2], is a sort of long parallelogram, round 
at the back, and with a deep impression down its face. Its 
use is uncertain; but, according to a reasonable conjecture, it 
may have been designed for impressing characters upon the 
moist clay of tablets and cylinders —a purpose for which it is 
said to be excellently fitted. 6€ 

The metallurgy of the ChakUeans, though indicative of a 
higher state of civilization and a greater knowledge of the use¬ 
ful arts than their stone weapons, is still of a somewhat rude 
character, and indicates a nation but just emerging out of an 
almost barbaric simplicity. Metal seems to be scarce, and not 
many kinds are found. There is no silver, zinc, ur platinum ; 
but only gold, copper, tin, lead, and iron. Gold is found in 
beads, ear-rings, and other ornaments, 67 which arc in some in¬ 
stances of a fashion that is not inelegant. 68 [PI. XVI., Fig. :>.] 
Copper occurs pure, but is more often hardened by means of 
an alloy of tin, whereby it becomes bronze, and is rendered 
suitable for implements and weapons. 69 Lead is rare, occurring 
only in a very few specimens, as in one jar or bottle, and in 
what seems to be a portion of a pipe, brought by Mi*. Loftus 
from Mugheir. [PI. XVII., Fig. 1.] Iron, as already observed, 
is extremely uncommon ; and when it occurs, is chiefly used 
for the rings and bangles which seem to have been among the 
favorite adornments of the people. Bronze is, however, even 
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for these, the more common material. [PI. XVII., Fig. 2.] It is 
sometimes wrought into thin and elegant shapes, tapering to a 
point at either extremity; sometimes the form into which it is 
cast is coarse and massive, resembling a solid bar twisted into 
a rude circle. For all ordinary purposes of utility it is the 
common metal used. A bronze or copper bowl is found in al¬ 
most every tomb; bronze bolts remain in the pieces of marble 
used for tesselating; 70 bronze rings sometimes strengthen the 
cones used for ornamenting walls; 71 bronze weapons and in¬ 
struments are, as we have seen, common, and in the same ma¬ 
terial have been found chains, nails, toe and finger rings, arm- 
lets, bracelets, and fish-hooks. 

No long or detailed account can be given of the textile fabrics 
of the ancient Chaldaeans; but there is reason to believe that 
this was a branch of industry in which they particularly ex¬ 
celled. We know that as early as the time of Joshua a Baby¬ 
lonian garment had been imported into Palestine, and was of 
so rare a beauty as to attract the covetous regards of Achan, 
m common with certain large masses of the precious metals. 72 
The very ancient cylinder figured above 78 must belong to a time 
at least five or six centuries earlier; upon it we observe flounced 
and fringed garments, delicately striped, and indicative appar¬ 
ently of an advanced state of textile manufacture. Recent 
researches do not throw much light on this subject. The frail 
materials of which human apparel is composed can only under 
peculiar circumstances resist the destructive power of thirty or 
forty centuries; and consequently we have but few traces of the 
actual fabrics in use among the primitive people. Pieces of 
linen are said to have been found attaching to some of the 
skeletons in the tombs ; 74 and the sun-dried brick which supports 
the head is sometimes covered with the remains of a “ tasselled 
cushion of tapestry;'’ 75 but otherwise we are without direct 
evidence either as to the material in use, or as to the character 
of the fabric. In later tunes Babylon was especially celebrated 
for its robes and its carpets. 70 Such evidence as we have would 
seem to make it probable that both manufactures had attained 
to considerable excellence in Chaldaean times. 

The only sciences in which the early Chaldaeans can at 
present be proved to have excelled are the cognate ones of 
arithmetic and astronomy. On the broad and monotonous 
plains of Lower Mesopotamia, where the earth has little upon 
it to suggest thought or please by variety, the “variegated 
heaven,” ever changing with the hours and with the seasons, 
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would early attract attention, while the clear sky, dry atmos¬ 
phere, and level horizon would afford facilities for observations, 
so soon as the idea of them suggested itself to the minds of tho 
inhabitants. The 4 ‘ Chaldaean learning ” of a later age 77 appears 
to have been originated, in all its branches, by the primitive 
people; in whose language it continued to be written even in 
Semitic times. 

We are informed by Simplicius that Callisthenes, who accom¬ 
panied Alexander to Babylon, sent to Aristotle from that capi¬ 
tal a series of astronomical observations, which he had found 
preserved there, extending back to a period of 1903 years from 
Alexander’s conquest of the city. 78 Kpigenes related that these 
observations were recorded upon tablets of baked clay, 79 which 
is quite in accordance with all that we know of the literary 
habits of the people. They must have extended, according to 
Simplicius, as far back as b.c. 2234, and would therefore seem 
to have been commenced and carried on for many centuries 
by the primitive Chaldsean people. We have no means of de¬ 
termining their exact nature or value, as none of them have 
been preserved to us: no doubt they were at first extremely 
simple; but we have every reason to conclude that they were 
of a real and substantial character. There is nothing fanciful, 
or (so to speak) astrological, in the early astronomy of the Baby¬ 
lonians. Their careful emplacement of their chief buildings, 80 
which were probably used from the earliest times for astro¬ 
nomical purposes, 81 their invention of different kinds of dials, 82 
and their division of the day into those hours which we still 
use, 83 are all solid, though not perhaps very brilliant, achieve¬ 
ments. It was only in later times that the Ch aid mans were 
fairly taxed with imposture and charlatanism; in early ages 
they seem to have really deserved the eulogy bestowed on 
them by Cicero. 84 

It may have been the astronomical knowledge of the Chal- 
dmans which gave them the confidence to adventure on im¬ 
portant voyages. Scripture tells us* of the later people, that 
“ their cry was in the ships; ” 85 and the early inscriptions not 
only make frequent mention of the “ships of Ur,” but by con¬ 
necting these vessels with those of Ethiopia 80 seem to imply 
that they were navigated to considerable distances. Unfortu¬ 
nately we possess no materials from which to form any idea 
either of the make and character of the Chaldrean vessels, or 
of the nature of the trade in which they were employed. We 
may perhaps assume that at first they were either canoes 
5 
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hollowed out of a palm-trunk, or reed fabrics made water tight 
by a coating of bitumen. The Chaldee trading operations lay, 
no doubt, chiefly in the Persian Gulf; 87 but it is quite possible 
that even in very early times they were not confined to this 
sheltered basin. The gold, which was so lavishly used in deco¬ 
ration, 88 could only have been obtained in the necessary quan¬ 
tities from Africa or India; and it is therefore probable that 
one, if not both, of these countries was visited by the Chaldaean 
traders. 

Astronomical investigations could not be conducted without 
a fair proficiency in the science of numbers. It would be reason¬ 
able to conclude, from the admitted character of the Chaldaeans 
as astronomers, that they were familiar with most arithmetical 
processes, even had we no evidence upon the subject. Evidence, 
however, to a certain extent, does exist. On a tablet found at 
Senkareh, and belonging iirdbcibly to an early period, a table of 
squares is given, correctly calculated from one to sixty. 89 The 
system of notation, which is here used, is very curious. Bero- 
sus 9J informs us that, in their computations of time, the Chal- 
dmans employed an alternate sexagesimal and decimal notation, 
reckoning the years by the soss, the ner, and the scir —the soss 
being a term of 60 years, the ner one of 600, and the scir one of 
3600 (or 60 sosses). It appears from the Senkareh monument, 
that they occasionally pursued the same practice in mere nu¬ 
merical calculations, as will be evident from the illustration. 
[PI. XVIII., Figs. 1, 2.] 

In Arabic numerals this table may be expressed as follows:— 


Soss. Units. 

Soss. Units. 

43 21 = 51 2 

45 4 = 52 2 

46 49 = 53 2 

48 36 = 54 2 

50 25 = £5 2 

52 16 = 56* 

54 9 — 57 2 

56 4 = 5S 2 

58 1 = 59 2 

60 0 — 60 2 


The calculation is in every case correct; and the notation is 
by means of two signs—the simple wedge and the arrow¬ 
head ; the wedge representing the unit, the soss (60), and the 
sar (3600), while the arrowhead expresses the decades of each 
series, or the numbers 10 and 600. 91 The notation is Qiunbrous, 
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but scarcely more so than that of the Romans. It would be 
awkward to use, from the paucity in the number of signs, 
which could scarcely fail to give rise to confusion,—more es¬ 
pecially as it docs not appear that there was any way of 
expressing a cipher. It is not probable that at any time it was 
the notation in ordinary use. Numbers were commonly ex¬ 
pressed in a manner not unlike the Roman, as will be seen by 
the subjoined table. [PI. XVIII., Fig. 3.] One, ten, a hundred, 
and a thousand, had distinct signs. Fifty had the same sign 
as the unit—a simple wedge. The other numbers were com¬ 
posed from these elements. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Chaldea, unlike Egypt, has preserved to our day but few 
records of the private or domestic life of its inhabitants. 
Beyond the funereal customs, to which reference was made in 
the last chapter, 1 we can obtain from the monuments but a 
very scanty account of their general mode of life, manners, 
and usages. Some attempt, however, must be made to throw 
together the few points of this nature on which we have 
obtained any light from recent researches in Mesopotamia. 

The ordinary dress of the common people among the Chal- 
daeans seems to have consisted of a single garment, a short 
tunic, tied round the waist, and reaching thence to the knees, 
a costume very similar to that worn by the Madan Arabs at 
the present day. 2 To this may sometimes have been added an 
abba , or cloak, thrown over the shoulders, and falling below 
the tunic, about half-way down the calf of the leg. 8 The 
material of the former we may perhaps presume to have been 
linen, which best suits the climate, and is a fabric found in the 
ancient tombs. 4 The outer cloak was most likely of woollen, 
and served to protect hunters and others against the occasional 
inclemency of the air. The feet were unprotected by either 
shoes or sandals; on the head was worn a skull-cap, or else a 
band of camel’s hair 5 — the germ of the turban which has now 
become universal throughout the East. 

The costume of the richer class was more elaborate. A high 
mitre, of a very peculiar appearance, 0 or else a low cap orna¬ 
mented with two curved horns, covered tho head. [PI. XIX., 
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Fig. 1. ] The neck and arms were bare. The chief garment was 
a long gown or robe, extending from the neck to the feet, com* 
monly either ^striped or flounced, or both; and sometimes also 
adorned with fringe. This robe, which was scanty according 
to modern notions, appears not to have been fastened by any 
girdle or cincture round the waist, but to have been kept in 
place by passing over one shoulder, a slit or hole being made 
for the arm on one side of the dress only. In some cases the 
upper part of the dress seems to have been detached from the 
lower, and to have formed a sort of jacket, which reached 
about to the hips. 

The beard was commonly worn straight and long, not in 
crisp curls, as by the Assyrians. [PI. XIX., Fig. 2.] The hair 
was also worn long, either gathered together into a club 
behind the head, or depending in long spiral curls on either 
side the face and down the back. Ornaments were much 
affected, especially by the women. Bronze and iron bangles 
and armlets, and bracelets of rings or beads, ear-rings, and 
rings for the toes, are common in the tombs, and few female 
skeletons are without them. The material of the ornaments is 
generally of small value. Many of the rings are formed by 
grinding down a small kind of shell; 7 the others are of bronze 
or iron. Agate beads, however, are not uncommon, and gold 
beads have been found in a few tombs, as well as some other 
small ornaments in the same material. The men seem to have 
carried generally an engraved cylinder in agate or other hard 
stone, which was used as a seal or signet, and was probably 
worn round the wrist. 8 Sometimes rings, 9 and even bracelets, 10 
formed also a part of their adornment. The latter were occa¬ 
sionally in gold—they consisted of bands or fillets of the pure 
beaten metal, and were as much as an inch in breadth. 

The food of the early Chaldaeans consisted probably of the 
various esculents which have already been mentioned as prod¬ 
ucts of the territory. 11 The chief support, however, of the 
mass of the population was, beyond a doubt, the dates, which 
still form the main sustenance of those who inhabit the country. 
It is clear that in Babylonia, as in Scythia, 12 the practice existed 
of burying with a man a quantity of the food to which he had been 
accustomed during life. In the Chaldaean sepulchres a number 
of dishes are always ranged round the skeleton, containing the 
viaticum of the deceased person, and in these dishes are ahnost 
invariably found a number of date-stones. They are most 
commonly unaccompanied by any traces of other kinds of 
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food; occasionally, however, besides date-stones, the bones of 
fish and of chickens have been discovered, from which we may 
conclude that those animals were eaten, at any rate by the 
upper classes. Herodotus 13 tells us that in his day three tribes 
of Babylonians subsisted on fish alone; and the present inhabit¬ 
ants of Lower Mesopotamia make it a principal article of their 
diet. 14 The rivers and the marshes produce it in great abun 
dance, while the sea is also at hand, if the fresh-water supply 
should fail. Carp and barbel are the principal fresh water 
sorts, and of these the former grows to a very great size in the 
Euphrates. An early tablet, now in the British Museum, 
represents a man carrying a large fish by the head, which may 
be a carp, though the species can scarcely be identified. 
There is evidence that the wild-boar was also eaten by the 
primitive people; for Mr. Loftus found a jaw of this animal, 
with the tusk still remaining, lying in a shallow clay dish in 
one of the tombs. 16 Perhaps we may be justified in concluding, 
from the comparative rarity of any remains of animal food in 
the early sepulchres, that the primitive Chakheans subsisted 
chiefly on vegetable productions. The variety and excellence 
of such esculents are prominently put forward by Berosus in 
his account of the original condition of the country; 16 and 
they still form the principal support of those who now 
inhabit it. 

We are told that Nimrod was “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord; ” 17 and it is evident, from the account already given of 
the animals indigenous in Lower Mesopotamia, 18 that there 
was abundant room for the display of a sportsman's skill and 
daring when men first settled in that region. The Senkareh 
tablets show the boldness and voracity of the Chakkean lion, 
which not only levied contributions on the settlers’ cattle, lu 
but occasionally ventured to attack man himself. We have 
not as yet any hunting scenes belonging to these early times; 
but there can be little doubt that the bow was the chief 
weapon used against the king of beasts, whose assailants com¬ 
monly prefer remaining at a respectful distance from him. 20 
The wild-boar may have been hunted in the same way, or he 
may have been attacked with a spear—a weapon equally well 
known with the bow to the early settlers. 21 Fish were cer¬ 
tainly taken with the hook; for fish-hooks have been found in 
the tombs; 22 but probably they were also captured in nets, 
which are among the earliest of human inventions. 23 

A considerable portion of the primitive population must 
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have been engaged in maritime pursuits. In the earliest 
inscriptions we find constant mention of the “ships of Ur,” 
which appear to have traded with Ethiopia—a country whence 
may have been derived the gold, which — as has been already 
shown — was so largely used by the Chaldseans in ornamenta¬ 
tion. 24 It,would be interesting could we regard it as proved 
that they* traded also with the Indian peninsula; but the 
“rough logs of wood, apparently teak” which Mr. Taylor dis¬ 
covered in the great temple at Mugheir, 25 belong more 
probably to the time of its repair by Nabonidus than to that 
of its original construction by a Chaldsean monarch. The 
Sea-God was one of the chief objects of veneration at Ur and 
elsewhere; and Berosus appears to have preserved an authentic 
tradition, where he makes the primitive people of the country 
derive their arts and civilization from “ the Red Sea.” 26 Even 
if their commercial dealings did not bring them into contact 
with any more advanced people, they must have increased the 
intelligence, as well as the material resources, of those 
employed in them, and so have advanced their civilization. 

Such are the few conclusions concerning the manners of the 
Chaldseans which alone we seem to have any right to form 
with our present means of information. 


CHAPTER VII. 

RELIGION. 

’ AnoTe?JGai 6e tov B ffkov nai acrpa, nat yhiov, k ai aelljvijv , k at rovg nevre 
n?Mi>7}Tas. —Beros. ap. Syncell. p. 53. 

The religion of the Chaldaeans, from the very earliest times 
to which the monuments carry us back, was, in its outward 
aspect, a polytheism of a very elaborate character. It is quite 
possible that there may have been esoteric explanations, 
known to the priests and the more learned, which, resolving 
the personages of the Pantheon into the powers of nature, 
reconciled the apparent multiplicity of gods with monotheism, 
or even with atheism. 1 So far, however, as outward appear¬ 
ances were concerned, the worship was grossly polytheistic. 
Various deities, whom it was not considered at all necessary 
to trace to a single stock, divided the allegiance of the people, 
and even of the kings, who regarded with equal respect, and 
glorified with equally exalted epithets, some fifteen or sixteen 
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personages. Next to these principal gods were a far more 
numerous assemblage of inferior or secondary divinities, less 
often mentioned, and regarded as less worthy of honor, but 
still recognized generally through the country. Finally, the 
Pantheon contained a host of mere local gods or genii, every 
town and almost every village in Babylonia being under the 
protection of its own particular divinity. 

It will be impossible to give a complete account of this vast 
and complicated system. The subject is still but partially 
worked out by cuneiform scholars; the difficulties in the way 
of understanding it are great; and in many portions to which 
special attention has been paid it is strangely perplexing and 
bewildering. 2 All that will be attempted in the present place 
is to convey an idea of the general character of the Chaldcean 
religion, and to give some information with regard lo the 
principal deities. 

In the first place, it must be noticed that the religion was to 
a certain extent astral. The heaven itself, the sun, the moon, 
and the five planets, have each their representative in the 
Chaldcean Pantheon among the chief objects of worship. At 
the same time it is to be observed that the astral element is not 
universal, but partial; and that, even where it has place, it is 
but one aspect of the mythology, not by any means its full 
and complete exposition. The Chalda?an religion even here 
is far from being mere Sabreanism—the simple worship of the 
“host of heaven.” The aether, the sun, the moon, and still 
more the five planetary gods, are something above and beyond 
those parts of nature. Like the classical Apollo and Diana, 
Mars and Venus, they are real persons, with a life and a his¬ 
tory, a power and an influence, which no ingenuity can trans¬ 
late into a metaphorical representation of phenomena attach¬ 
ing to the air and to the heavenly bodies. It is doubtful, in¬ 
deed, whether the gods of this class are really of astronomical 
origin, and not rather primitive deities, whose character and 
attributes were, to a great extent, fixed and settled before the 
notion arose of connecting them with certain parts of nature. 
Occasionally they seem to represent heroes rather than celes¬ 
tial bodies; and they have all attributes quite distinct from 
their physical or astronomical character. 

Secondly, the striking resemblance of the Chaldrean system 
to that of the Classical Mythology seems worthy of particular 
attention. This resemblance is too general, and too close in 
some respects, to allow of the supposition that mere accident 
• 
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has produced the coincidence. In the Pantheons of Greece and 
Home, and in that of Chalda’a, the same general grouping is 
to bo recognized; the same genealogical succession is not un- 
frequently to be traced; and in some cases even the familiar 
names and titles of classical divinities admit of the most curi¬ 
ous illustration and explanation from Chaldsean sources. We 
can scarcely doubt but that, in some way or other, there was 
a communication of beliefs—a passage in very early times, 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the lands washed by the 
Mediterranean, of mythological notions and ideas. It is a 
probable conjecture 3 that ^ 1 among the primitive tribes who 
dwelt on the Tigris and Euphrates, when the cuneiform alpha¬ 
bet was invented and when such writing was first applied to 
the purposes of religion, a Scythic or Scytho-Arian race existed, 
who subsequently migrated to Europe, and brought with them 
those mythical traditions which, as objects of popular belief, 
had been mixed up in the nascent literature of their native 
country,” and that these traditions were passed on to the clas¬ 
sical nations, who were in part descended from this Scythic 
or Scytho-Arian people. 4 

The grouping of the principal Chaldsean deities is as follows. 
At the head of the Pantheon stands a god, II or Ha, of whom 
but little is known. Next to him is a Triad, Ana , Bil or Bel us, 
and Ilea or Hoa, who correspond closely to the classical 
Pluto, Jupiter, and Neptune. Each of these is accompanied 
by a female principle or wife,— Ana by Anat , Bil (or Bel) by 
Mulita or Beltis, and Hea (or Hoa) by Davkina. Then follows 
a further Triad, consisting of Sin or Hurki , the Moon-god; 
San or San si, the Sun; and Vul , 5 the god of the atmosphere. 
The members of this Triad are again accompanied by female 
powers or wives,— Vnl by a goddess called Simla or Tala, 
San (the Sun) by Gula or A n unit, and Hurki (the Moon) by a* 
goddess whose name is wholly uncertain, but whose common 
title is “the great lady.” 

Such are the gods at the head of the Pantheon. Next in or¬ 
der to them we find a group of five minor deities, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the five planets,— Nin or Ninip (Saturn), Mero* 
dach (Jupiter), Nergal (Mars), Ishtar (Venus), and Nebo (Mer¬ 
cury). These together constitute what we have called the 
principal gods; after them are to be placed the numerous 
divinities of the second and third order. 

These principal gods do not appear to have been connected, 
like the Egyptian and the classical divinities, 6 into a single 
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genealogical scheme: yet still a certain amount of relationship 
was considered to exist among them. Ana and Bel, for in¬ 
stance, were brothers, the sons of II or Ra; Vul was son of 
Ana; Hurki, the Moon-god, of Bel; Nebo and Merodach were 
sons of Hea or Hoa. Many deities, however, are without 
parentage, as not only II orRa, but Hea, San (the Sun), Ishtar, 
and Nergal. Sometimes the relationship alleged is confused, 
and even contradictory, as in the case of Nin or Ninip, who is 
at one time the son, at another the father of Bel, and who is 
at once the son and the husband of Beltis. It is evident that 
the genealogical aspect is not that upon which much stress is 
intended to be laid, or which is looked upon as haAung much 
reality. The great gods are viewed habitually rather as a 
hierarchy of coequal powers, than as united by ties implying 
on the one hand pre-eminence and on the other subordination. 

We may now consider briefly the characters and attributes 
of the several deities so far as they can be made out, cither 
from the native records, or from classical tradition. And, 
first, concerning the god who stands in some sense at the head 
of the Chaldsean Pantheon, 

il, or RA. 

The form Ra represents probably the native Chaldaean name 
of this deity, while II is the Semitic equivalent. II, of course, 
is but a variant of El (bx), the root of the well-known Biblical 
Elohim (dti 1 ?^ as well as of the Arabic Allah. It is this name 
which Diodorus represents under the form of El us (TUor), 7 and 
Sanchoniatlion, or rather Philo-Byblius, under that of Elus 
fHAoc) or Has ( T P.of). 8 The meaning of the word is simply “ God,” 
or perhaps “the god” emphatically. Ra , the Cushite equiv¬ 
alent, must be considered to have had the same force origi¬ 
nally, though in Egypt it received a special application to the 
sun, and became the proper name of that particular deity. 
The word is lost in the modern Ethiopia It formed an element 
in the native name of Babylon, which was Ka-ra , the Cushite 
equivalent of the Semitic Bab-il, an expression signifying 
“ the gate of God.” 

Ra is a god with few peculiar attributes. He is a sort of 
fount and origin of deity, too remote from man to be much 
worshipped or to excite any warm interest. There is no evi¬ 
dence of his having had any temple in Chakhea during the 
early times. A belief in his existence is implied rather than 
expressed in inscriptions of the primitive kings, where the 
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Moon-god is said to be “ brother's son of Ana, and eldest son 
of Bil, or Belus.” We gather from this that Bel and Ana were 
considered to have a common father; and later documents 
sufliciently indicate that that common father was II or Ra. 
We must conclude from the name Babil , that Babylon was 
originally under his protection, though the god specially wor¬ 
shipped in the great temple there seems to have been in early 
times Bel, and in later times Merodach. The identification of 
the Chalduean II or Ra with Saturn, which Diodorus makes, 9 
and which may seem to derive some confirmation from Philo- 
Byblius, 10 is certainly incorrect, so far as the planet Saturn, 
which Diodorus especially mentions, is concerned ; but it may 
be regarded as having a basis of truth, inasmuch as Saturn 
was in one sense the chief of the gods, and was the father of 
Jupiter and Pluto, as Ra was of Bil and Ana. 

ANA. 

Ana , like II and Ra, is thought to have been a word origi¬ 
nally signifying “ God,” in the highest sense. The root occurs 
probably in the Annedotus and Oannes of Berosus, 11 as well as 
in Pliilo-Byblius's Anobret. 12 In its origin it is probably Cush¬ 
ite ; but it was adopted by the Assyrians, who inflected the word 
(which was indeclinable in the Chaldsean tongue), making the 
nominative Ann, the genitive Ani , and the accusative Ana. 

Ana is the head of the first Triad, which follows immediately 
after the obscure god Ra. His position is well marked by Da- 
mascius, 13 who gives the three gods, Anus, Illinus, and Aiis, as 
next in succession to the primeval pair, Assorus and Missara. 
He corresponds in many respects to the classical Hades or Pluto, 
who, like him, heads the triad to which he belongs. 14 His epi¬ 
thets are chiefly such as mark priority and antiquity. He is 
called “the old Ana,” “the original chief,” perhaps in one place 
“ the father of the gods,” and also “the Lord of spirits and de¬ 
mons.” Again, he bears a number of titles which serve to con¬ 
nect him with the infernal regions. He is “the king of the 
lower world,” the “Lord of darkness” or “death,” “the ruler 
of the far-off city,” and the like. The chief seat of his worship 
is Huruk or Erech—the modern Warka—which becomes the 
favorite Chaldrean burying city, as being under his protection. 
There are some grounds for thinking that one of his names 
was DisN If this was indeed so, it would seem to follow, al¬ 
most beyond a doubt, that Dis , the lord of Orcus in Roman 
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mythology, must have been a reminiscence brought from the 
East — a lingering recollection of Dis or Ana, patron god of 
Erech (’0 pe% of the LXX), t he* great city of the dead, the necrop¬ 
olis of Lower Babylonia. Further, curiously enough, we have, 
in connection with this god, an illustration of the classical con¬ 
fusion between Pluto and Plutus; for Ana is “the layer-up of 
treasures’’—the “lord of the earth” and of the “mountains,” 
whence the precious metals are derived. 

The worship of Ana by the kings of the Chaldaean series is 
certain. Not only did Sliamas-vul, the son of Ismi-dagon, raise 
a temple to the honor of Ana and his son Vul at Kileh-Sliergat 
(or Asshur) about b.c. 1830 — whence that city appears in later 
times to have borne the name of Telane, 16 or “the mound of 
Ana ” — but Urukh himself mentions him as a god in an inscrip¬ 
tion quoted above; 17 and there is reason to believe that from at 
least as early a date he was recognized as the presiding deity 
at Erech or Warka. This is evident from the fact, that though 
the worship of Beltis superseded that of Ana in the great tem¬ 
ple at that place from a very remote epoch, yet the temple it¬ 
self always retained the title of Bit-Ana (or Beth-Ana), “the 
house of Ana;” and Beltis herself was known commonly as 
“ the lady of Bit-Ana," from the previous dedication to this god 
of the shrine in question. Ana must also have been worshipped 
tolerably early at Nipur (. Niffer ), or that city could scarcely 
have acquired, by the time of Moses, 18 the appellation of Calneh 
(Xa?Av7j) in the Septuagint translation), which is clearly Kal 
Ana , “ the fort of Ana.” 

Ana was supposed to have a wife, Anata, of whom a few 
words will be said below. She bore her husband a numerous 
progeny. One tablet shows a list of nine of their children, 
among which, however, no name occurs of any celebrity. But 
there are two sons of Ana mentioned elsewhere, who seem en¬ 
titled to notice. One is the god of the atmosphere, Vul (?), of 
whom a full account will be hereafter given. 19 The other bears 
the name of Marta, and may be identified with the Brathy 
(B paOb) of Sanehoniathon.^ He represents “Darkness,” or 
“the West,” corresponding to the Erebus of the Greeks. 


ANATA. 


Anat or Anata has no peculiar characteristics. As her name 
is nothing but the feminine form of the masculine Ana, so she 
herself is a mere reflection of her husband. All his epithets 
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aro applied to her, with a simple difference of gender. She has 
really no personality separate from his, resembling Amente in 
Egyptian mythology, who is a mere feminine Amruon . 21 She 
is rarely, if ever, mentioned in the historical and geographical 
inscriptions. 


bil, or EOT. 

Bil or Enn is the second god of the first Triad. lie is, prob¬ 
ably, the Illinus ( ll-Enu or “God Enu”) of Damascius . 22 His 
name, which seems to mean merely “lord ,” 23 is usually followed 
by a qualitative adjunct, possessing great interest. It is pro¬ 
posed to read this term as Nipru , or in the feminine Niprut, a 
word which cannot fail to recall the Scriptural Nimrod, who is 
in the Septuagint Nebroth (Nqlpwfl). The term nipru seems to 
be formed from the root napar, which is in Syriac to “pursue,” 
to “ make to flee,” and which has in Assyrian nearly the same 
meaning. Thus Bil-Nipru would be aptly translated as “the 
Hunter Lord,” or “the god presiding over the chase,” while, 
at the same time, it might combine the meaning of “the Con¬ 
quering Lord ” or “ the Great Conqueror.” 

On these grounds it is reasonable to conclude that we have, 
in this instance, an admixture of hero-worship in the Chaldsean 
religion. Bil-Nipru is probably the Biblical Nimrod, the orig¬ 
inal founder of the monarchy, the “ mighty hunter ” and con¬ 
queror. At the same time, however, that he is this hero deified, 
he represents also, as the second god of the first Triad, the 
classical Jupiter. He is “the supreme,” “the father of the 
gods,” “the procreator,” “ the Lord,” par excellence , “ the king 
of all the spirits,” “the lord of the world,” and again, “the 
lord of all the countries.” There is some question whether he 
is altogether to be identified with the Belus of the Greek writers, 
who in certain respects rather corresponds to Merodach . 24 
When Belus, however, is called the first king ,' 25 the founder of 
the empire, or the builder of Babylon , 25 it seems necessary to 
understand Bil-Nipru or Bel-Nimrod. Nimrod, we know, built 
Babylon ; 27 and Babylon was called in Assyrian times “the city 
of Bil-Nipru,” while its famous defences—the outer and the 
inner wall—were known, even under Nebuchadnezzar, by the 
name of the same god . 28 Nimrod, again, was certainly the 
founder of the kingdom ; 29 and, therefore, if Bil-Nipru is his re¬ 
presentative, he would be Belus under that point of view. 

The chief seat of Bel-Nimrod's worship was undoubtedly Ni- 
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pur (Niffer) or Calnch. Not only was this city designated by 
the very same name as the god, and specially dedicated to him 
and to his wife Beltis, but Bel-Nimrod is called “Lord of Nipra,” 
and his wife “Lady of Nipra,” in evident allusion to this city 
or the tract wherein it was placed. Various traditions, as will 
be hereafter shown , 30 connect Nimrod with Niffer, which may 
fairly be regarded as his principal capital. Here then he 
would be naturally first worshipped upon his decease; and 
here seems to have been situated his famous temple called 
Khcirris-Nipra, so noted for its wealth, splendor, and antiquity, 
which was an object of intense veneration to the Assyrian 
kings. Besides this celebrated shrine, he does not appear to 
have possessed many others. He is sometimes said to have 
had four “arks” or “tabernacles;” but the only places be¬ 
sides Niffer, where we know that he had buildings dedicated 
to him, are Calah (Nimnul) and Dur-Kurri-galzu (Akkerknf). 
At the same time he is a god almost universally acknowledged 
in the invocations of the Babylonian and Assyrian kings, in 
which he has a most conspicuous place. In Assyria he seems 
to be inferior only to Asshur; in Chaldaea to Ba and Ana. 

Of Beltis, the wife of Bel-Nimrod, a full account will be 
given presently. Nin or Ninip—the Assyrian Hercules — was 
universally regarded as their son ; and he is frequently 
joined with Bel-Nimrod in the invocations. Another famous 
deity, the Moon-god, Sin or Hurki, is also declared to be Bel- 
Nimrod’s son in some inscriptions. Indeed, as “the father of 
the gods,” Bel-Nimrod might evidently claim an almost infinite 
paternity. 

The worship of Bel-Nimrod in Chaldaea extends through the 
whole time of the monarchy. It has been shown that he was 
probably the deified Nimrod, whose apotheosis would take place 
shortly after his decease. Urukh, the earliest monumental 
king, built him a temple at Niffer; and Kurri-galzu, one of the 
latest, paid him the same honor at Akkerkuf. Urukh also fre¬ 
quently mentions him in his inscriptions in connection with 
Hurki, the Moon-god, whom he calls his “eldest son.” 

BELTIS. 

Beltis, the wife of Bel-Nimrod, presents a strong contrast to 
Anata, the wife of Ana. She is far more than the mere female 
power of Bel-Nimrod, being in fact a separate and very impor¬ 
tant deity. Her common title is “the Great Goddess.” In 
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Clialdma her name was Mulita 31 or Enuta—both words signify¬ 
ing “ the Lady; ” in Assyria she was Bilta or BiUa-Nipruta, the 
feminine forms of Bil and Bilu-Nipru. Her favorite title* was 
“ the Mother of the Gods,” or “ the Mother of the Great Gods;" 
whence it is tolerably clear that she was the “Boa Syria” 
worshipped at Hierapolis under the Arian appellation of ^la- 
bog . 82 Though commonly represented as the wife of Bel-Nim- 
rod, and mother of his son Nin or Ninip, she is also called “ the 
wife of Nin,” and in one place 1 ‘the wife of Asshur,” Her 
other titles are “ the lady of Bit-Ana.” “the lady of Nipur,” 
“ the Queen of the land ” or “ of the lands,” “ the great lady,” 
“the goddess of war and battle,” and “ the queen of fecundity.” 
She seems thus to have united the attributes of the Juno, the 
Ceres or Demeter , 33 the Bellona, and even the Diana of the 
classical nations; for she was at once the queen of heaven, the 
goddess who makes the earth fertile, the goddess of war and 
battle, and the goddess of hunting. In these latter capacities 
she appears, however, to have been gradually superseded by 
Ishtar, who sometimes even appropriates her higher and 
more distinctive appellations. 

The worship of Beltis was wide-spread, and her temples were 
very numerous. At Erecli (Warka) she was worshipped on the 
same platform, if not even in the same building, with Ana. 
At Calneh or Nipur (Niffer), she shared fully in her husband's 
honors. She had a shrine at Ur (Mugheir), another atRubesi, 
and another outside the walls of Babylon. Some of these 
temples were very ancient, those at Warka and Niffer being 
built by Urukh, while that at Mugheir was either built or re¬ 
paired by Ismi-dagon. 

According to one record , 34 Beltis was a daughter of Ana. It 
was especially as “ Queen of Nipur” that she was the wife of 
her son Nin. Perhaps this idea grew up out of the fact that at 
Nipur the two were associated together in a common worship. 
It appears to have given rise to some of the Greek traditions 
with respect to Semiramis, who was made to contract an in¬ 
cestuous marriage with her own son Ninyas, although no ex¬ 
planation can at present be given of the application to Beltis 
of that name. 

hea, or HOA. 

The third god of the first Triad was Hea, or Hoa, probably 
the Aiis (’Adf) of Damascus . 35 His appellation is perhaps best 
rendered into Greek by the 'tin of Helladius—the name given 
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to the mystic animal, half man, half fish, which came up from 
the Persian Gulf to teach astronomy and letters to the lirst 
settlers on the Euphrates and Tigris.* 1 It is perhaps contained 
also in the word by which Berosus designates this same creat¬ 
ure—Cannes (’Qaiw#) 87 — which may be explained as Hod-ana, 
or “ the god Hoa.” There are no means of strictly determining 
the precise meaning of the word in Babylonian; but it is per¬ 
haps allowable to connect it, provisionally, with the Arabic 
Hilja, which is at once “ life ” and “a serpent,” since, accord¬ 
ing to the best authority, ‘'there are very strong grounds for 
connecting Hea or Iloa with the serpent of Scripture and the 
Paradisaical traditions of the tree of knowledge and the tree 
of life.” 88 

Iloa occupies, in the first Triad, the position which in the 
classical mythology is filled by Poseidon or Neptune, and in 
some respects he corresponds to him. He is “the lord of the 
earth,” just as Neptune is yaiijoxog ; he is “ the king of rivers; ” 
and he comes from the sea to teach the Babylonians; but he is 
never called “the lord of the sea.” That title belongs to Nin 
or Ninip. Hoa is “ the lord of the abyss,” or of “the great 
deep,” which does not seem to be the sea, but something dis¬ 
tinct from it. His most important titles are those which invest 
him with the character, so prominently brought out in Oe and 
Oannes, 89 of the god of science and knowledge, lie is “ the in¬ 
telligent guide,” or, according to another interpretation, “ the 
intelligent fish ” 40 “the teacher of mankind,” “the lord of un¬ 
derstanding.” One of his emblems is the “wedge ” or “arrow¬ 
head,” the essential element of cuneiform writing, which seems 
to be assigned to him as the inventor, or at least the patron, of 
the Chaldsean alphabet. 41 Another is the serpent, which occu¬ 
pies so conspicuous a place among the symbols of the gods on 
the black stones recording benefactions, and which sometimes 
appears upon the cylinders. [PI. XIX., Fig. 3.] This symbol, 
here as elsewhere, is emblematic of superhuman knowledge — 
a record of the primeval belief that the serpent was more sub¬ 
tle than any beast of the field.” 4 ' 2 The stellar name of Hoa was 
Kimniut; and it is suspected that in this aspect he was identi¬ 
fied with the constellation Draco, which is perhaps the Kiinah 
<nrr:3) of Scripture. 48 Besides his chief character of “god of 
knowledge,” Hoa is also “god of life,” a capacity in which the 
serpent would again fitly symbolize him. 44 lie was likewise 
“god of glory,” and “god of giving,” being, as Berosus said, 
the great giver of good gifts to man. 45 
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The monuments do not contain much evidence of the early 
worship of lloa. Ilis name appears on a very ancient stone 
tablet brought from Mugheir (Ur); but otherwise his claim to 
be accounted one of the primeval gods must rest on the testi¬ 
mony of Borosus and Ilelladius, who represent him as known 
to the first settlers. He seems to have been the tutelary god 
of Is or Hit, which Isidore of Charax calls Aeipolis, 40 (’Adnoltg), 
or “Hea’s city; ” but there is no evidence that this was a very 
ancient place. The Assyrian kings built him temples at 
Asshur and Calali. 

Hoa had a wife Dctv-Kinct , of whom a few words will be 
said presently. Their most celebrated son was Merodaeh or 
Bel-Merodach, the Belus of Babylonian times. As Kimmut, 
Hoa was also the father of Nebo, whose functions bear a gen¬ 
eral resemblance to his own. 


DAV-KINA. 

Dav-Kina, the wife of Hoa, is clearly the Dauke or Davke 
(A avKtj) of Damascius, 47 who was the wife of Aiis and mother of 
Belus (Bel-Merodach). Her name is thought to signify “the 
chief lady.” 48 She has no distinctive titles or important posi¬ 
tion in the Pantheon, but, like Anata, takes her husband's 
epithets with a mere distinction of gender. 

sin, or HURKI. 

The first god of the second Triad is Sin, orHurki, the moon- 
deity. It is in condescension to Greek notions that Berosus 
inverts the true Chaldaean order, and places the sun before 
the moon in his enumeration of the heavenly bodies. 40 Chal- 
da?an mythology gives a very decided preference to the lesser 
luminary, perhaps because the nights are more pleasant than 
the days in hot countries. With respect to the names of the 
god, we may observe that Sin, the Assyrian or Semitic term, 
is a word of quite uncertain etymology, which, however, is 
found applied to the moon in many Semitic languages; 50 while 
Hurki, which is the Chaldaean or Hamitic name, is probably 
from a root cognate to the Hebrew ’ Ur , q-i>\ “ vigiiare/' whence 
is derived the term sometimes used to signify “ an angel ” 51 — 
’Jr, tjj, “a watcher.” 

The titles of Hurki are usually somewhat vague. He is 
“the chief,” “the powerful,'’ “the lord of the spirits,” “he 
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who dwells in the great heavens ;' 1 or, liyperbolically, “the 
chief of the gods of heaven and earth,” “ the king of the 
gods,” and even “ the god of the gods.” Sometimes, however, 
his titles are more definite and particular: as, firstly, when 
they belong to him in respect of his being the celestial lumi¬ 
nary— e.g., “the bright,” “the shining,” “the lord of the 
monthand, secondly, when they represent him as presiding 
over buildings and architecture, which the Chaklseans appear 
to have placed under his special superintendence. In this 
connection he is called “the supporting architect,” “the 
strengthener of fortifications,” and, more generally, “ the lord 
of building” (Bel-zuna ). 5 ' 2 Bricks, the Chaldivan building ma¬ 
terial, were of course under his protection; and the sign 
which designates them is also the sign of the month over 
which he was considered to exert particular care . 53 His ordi¬ 
nary symbol is the crescent or new moon, which is commonly 


represented as large, but of extreme thinness 


; though 


not without a certain variety in the forms ^ 3 ^ 

The most curious and the most purely conventional represen¬ 
tations are a linear semicircle, * an d an imitation of 

this semicircle formed by three straight lines M \ /. The il¬ 
luminated part of the moon’s disk is always turned directly 
towards the horizon, a position but rarely seen in nature. 

The chief Chalda?an temple to the moon-god was at Ur or 
Hur (Muglieir), a city which probably derived its name from 
him , 56 and which was under his special protection. He had 
also shrines at Babylon and Borsippa, and likewise at Caleb 
and Dur-Sargina (Khorsabad). Few deities appear to have 
been worshipped with such constancy by the Chahkean kings. 
His great temple at Ur was begun by Urukh, and finished by 
his son Ugi — the two most ancient of all the monarchs. Later 
in the series we find him in such honor that every king's 
name during some centuries comprise the name of the moon- 
god in it. On the restoration of the Chaldjvan power he is 
again in high repute. Nebuchadnezzar mentions him with re¬ 
spect; and Nabonidus, the last native monarch, restores his 
0 
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slirino at Ur, and accumulates upon him the most high-sound¬ 
ing titles. 66 

The moon-god is called, in more than one inscription, the 
eldest son of Bel-Nimrod. He had a wife (the moon-goddess) 
whose title was 41 the great lady,” and who is frequently asso¬ 
ciated with him in the lists. She and her husband were con¬ 
jointly the tutelary deities of Ur or Hur; and a particular 
portion of the great temple there was dedicated to her honor 
especially. Her “ark” or “ tabernacle,” which was separate 
from that of her husband, was probably, as well as his, de¬ 
posited in this sanctuary. It bore the title of “the lesser 
light,” while his was called, emphatically, “the light.” 

san, or SANSI. 

San, or Sansi, the sun-god, was the second member of the 
second Triad. The main element of this name is probably 
connected with the root sliani , 'Jtf, which is in Arabic, and 
perhaps in Hebrew, “ bright.” 57 nenee we may perhaps com¬ 
pare our own word “sun” with the Chaldeean “San;” for 
“ sun” is most likely connected etymologically with “ sheen ” 
and “shine.” Shamas or Shemesh, ttW, the Semitic title of 
the god, is altogether separate and distinct, signifying, as it 
does, the ministering office of the sun, 58 and not the brilliancy 
of his light. A trace of the Hamitic name appears in the well- 
known city Bethsain, 59 whose appellation is declared by Eu- 
gesippus to signify “ domus Solis,” “ the house of the sun.” 60 

The titles applied to the sun-god have not often much direct 
reference to his physical powers or attributes. He is called 
indeed, in some places, “the lord of fire,” “the light of the 
gods,” “ the ruler of the day,” and 44 he who illumines the ex¬ 
panse of heaven and earth.” But commonly he is either 
spoken of in a more general way, as “ the regent of all things,” 
“the establisher of heaven and earth;” or, if special functions 
are assigned to him, they are connected with his supposed 
“motive” power, as inspiring warlike thoughts in the minds 
of the kings, directing and favorably influencing their expedi¬ 
tions; or again, as helping them to discharge any of the other 
active duties of royalty. San is “ the supreme ruler who casts 
a favorable eye on expeditions,” 44 the vanquisher of the king’s 
enemies,” 44 the breaker-up of opposition.” He 44 casts his mo¬ 
tive influence” over the monarehs, and causes them to “as¬ 
semble their chariots and warriors ”—he goes forth with their 
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armies, and enables them to extend their dominions—he chases 
their enemies before them, causes opposition to cease, and 
brings them back with victory to their own countries. Be¬ 
sides this, he helps them to sway the sceptre of power, and to 
rule over their subjects with authority. It seems that, from 
observing the manifest agency of the material sun in stimu¬ 
lating all the functions of nature, the Chalda?ans came to the 
conclusion that the sun-god exerted a similar influence on the 
minds of men, and was the great motive agent in human 
history. 

The chief seats of the sun-god’s worship in Chalda?a appear 
to have been the two famous cities of Larsa (Ellasar?) and Sip- 
para. The great temple of the Sun, called Bit-Parra, 61 at the 
former place, was erected by Urukh, repaired by more than 
one of the later Clialdsean monarchs, and completely restored 
by Nebuchadnezzar. At Sippara, the worship of the sun-god 
was so predominant, that Abydenus, probably following Bero- 
sus, calls the town Heliopolis. 62 There can be little doubt that 
the Adrannnelech, or “Fire-king,” 63 whose worship the Seph- 
arvites (or people of Sippara) introduced into Samaria, 64 was 
this deity. Sippara is called Tsijxtr shci Shamas, “Sippara of 
the Sun,” in various inscriptions, and possessed a temple of 
the god which was repaired and adorned by many of the an¬ 
cient Chaldcoan kings, as well as by Nebuchadnezzar and Na- 
bonidus. 

The general prevalence of San’s worship is indicated most 
clearly by the cylinders. Few comparatively of those which 
have any divine symbol upon them are without his. The sym¬ 


bol is either a simple circle 


a quartered disk 


a four-rayed orb of a more elaborate character 




San or Sansi had a wife, Ai, Gala, or Anunit, of whom it 
now follows to speak. 


AI, GULA, or ANUNIT. 

Ai, Gula, or Anunit, was the female power of the sun, and 
was commonly associated with San in temples and invocations. 
Her names are of uncertain signification, except the second, 
Gula, which undoubtedly means “ great,” being so translated 
m the vocabularies 66 it ip msnected that the three terms may 
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have been attached respectively to the “rising,” the “culmi¬ 
nating,’ and the “setting sun,” 60 since they do not appear to 
interchange; while the name Gula is distinctly stated in one 
inscription to belong to the “great” goddess, “the wife of the 
meridian Sun.” It is perhaps an objection to this view, that 
the male Sun, who is decidedly the superior deity, does not 
appear to be manifested in Chaldaea under any such threefold 
representation. 67 

As a substantive deity, distinct from her husband, Gula’s 
characteristics are that she presides over life and over fecun¬ 
dity. It is not (piite clear whether these offices belong to her 
alone, or whether she is associated in each of them with a sis¬ 
ter goddess. There is a “Mistress of Life,” who must be re¬ 
garded as the special dispenser of that blessing; and there is a 
“ Mistress of the Gods,” who is expressly said to “preside over 
births.” Concerning these two personages we cannot at pres¬ 
ent determine whether they are really distinct deities, or 
whether they are not rather aspects of Gula, sufficiently marked 
to be represented in the temples by distinct idols. 68 

Gula was worshipped in close combination with her husband, 
both at Larsa and Sippara. Her name appears in the inscrip¬ 
tions connected with both places; and she is probably the 
“ Anammelech,” whom the Sepharvites honored in conjunction 
with Adrammelech, the “ Fire-King. ” 69 In later times she had 
also temples independent of her husband, at Babylon and Bor- 
sippa, as well as at Calah Asshur. 

The emblem now commonly regarded as symbolizing Gula 
is the eight-rayed disk or orb, which frequently accompanies 
the orb with four rays in the Babylonian representations. In 



lieu of a disk, we have sometimes an eight-rayed star 


and even occasionally a star with six rays only 


curious that the eight-rayed star became at an early period 
the universal emblem of divinity: but perhaps we can only 
conclude from this the stellar origin of the worship generally, 
and not any special pre-eminence or priority of Anunit over 
other deities. 
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The third member of the second Triad is the god of the at¬ 
mosphere, whose name it has been proposed to render phonet¬ 
ically in a great variety of ways. 70 Until a general agreement 
shall be established, it is thought best to retain a name with 
which readers are familiar; and the form Vul will therefore 
be used in these volumes. Were Iva the correct articulation, 
we might regard the term as simply the old Hamitic name for 
“ the air,” and illustrate it by the Arabic heva which has 
still that meaning. 

The importance of Vul in the Chaldaean mythology, and his 
strong positive character, contrast remarkably with the weak 
and shadowy features of Uranus, or iEther, in the classical 
system. Vul indeed corresponds in great measure with the 
classical Zeus or Jupiter, being, like him, the real “Prince of 
the power of the air,” the lord of the whirlwind and the tem¬ 
pest, and the wielder of the thunderbolt. His standard titles 
are “the minister of heaven and earth,” “the Lord of the air,” 
“ he who makes the tempest to rage.” He is regarded as the 
destroyer of crops, the rooter-up of trees, the scatterer of the 
harvest. Famine, scarcity, and even their consequence, pes¬ 
tilence, are assigned to him. He is said to have in his hand a 
“ flaming sword,” with which he effects his works of destruc¬ 
tion; and this “flaming sword,” which probably represents 
lightning, becomes his emblem upon the tablets and cylinders, 
where it is figured as a double or triple bolt. 71 [PI. XIX., Fig. 4.] 
Vul again, as the god of the atmosphere, gives the rain; and 
hence he is “the careful and beneficent chief,” “the giver 
of abundance,” “the lord of fecundity.” In this capacity he 
is naturally chosen to preside over canals, the great fertilizers 
of Babylonia ; and we find among his titles “the lord of canals,” 
and “the establisher of works of irrigation.” 

There is not much evidence of the worship of Vul in Chal- 
daea during the early times. That he must have been known 
appears from the fact of his name forming an element in tho 
name of Shamas-Vul, son of Ismi-dagon, who ruled over Chal- 
deea about n.c. 1850. 7-2 It is also certain that this Shamas-Vul 
set up his worship at Asshur (Kileh-Sherghat) in Assyria, as¬ 
sociating him there with his father Ana, and building to them 
conjointly a great temple. 78 Further than this we have no 
proof that he was an object of worship in the time of the first 
monarchy; though in the time of Assyrian preponderance, as 
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well as in that of the later Babylonian Empire, there were few 
gods more venerated. 

Vul is sometimes associated with a goddess, Shala or Tala, 
who is probably the Salambo or Salambas of the lexicogra¬ 
phers. 74 The meaning of her name is uncertain; 75 and her epi¬ 
thets are for the most part obscure. Her ordinary title is sar- 
rat or sharrnt , “ queen,” the feminine of tliecommon word sar, 
which means “Chief,” “King,” or “Sovereign.” 


BAR, NIN, Or NINIP. 

If we are right in regarding the five gods who stand next to 
the Triad formed of the Moon, the Sun, and the Atmosphere, 
as representatives of the five planets visible to the naked eye, 
the god Nin, or Ninip, should be Saturn. His names, Bar and 
Nin, are respectively a Semitic and a Hamitic term signifying 
“lord” or “master.” Nin-ip, his full Hamitic appellation, 
signifies “Nin, byname,” or “he whose name is Nin;” and 
similarly, his full Semitic appellation seems to have been Bar- 
shem, “ Bar, by name,” or “ he whose name is Bar ”—a term 
which is not indeed found in the inscriptions, but which appears 
to have been well known to the early Syrians and Armenians, 76 
and which was probably the origin of the title Barsemii, borne 
by the kings of Hatra (Ilcidhr near Kileh-Shcrgliat) in Roman 
times. 77 

In character and attributes the classical god whom Nin most 
closely resembles is, however, not Saturn, but Hercules.. An 
indication of this connection is perhaps contained in the Hero- 
dotean genealogy, which makes Hercules an ancestor of Ninus. 78 
Many classical traditions, we must remember, identified Her¬ 
cules with Saturn; 79 and it seems certain that in the East at 
any rate this identification was common. 80 Nin, in the inscrip¬ 
tions, is the god of strength and courage. He is “ the lord of 
the brave,” “ the champion,” “ the warrior who subdues foes,” 
“ he who strengthens the heart of his followers; ” and again, 
“the destroyer of enemies,” “the reducer of the disobedient,” 
“ the exterminator of rebels,” “ he whose sword is good.” In 
many respects he bears a close resemblance to Nergal or Mars. 
Like him. he is a god of battle and of the chase, presiding over 
the king's expeditions, whether for war or hunting, and giving 
success in both alike. At the same time he has qualities which 
seem wholly unconnected with any that have been hitherto 
mentioned. He is the true ‘ ‘ Fish-God ” of Berosus, 81 and is fig' 
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ured as such in the sculptures. [PI. XIX., Fig. 5.] In this point 
of view he is called “ the god of the sea/’ “he who dwells in 
the sea,” and again, somewhat curiously, “the opener of aque¬ 
ducts.” Besides these epithets, he has many of a more gen¬ 
eral character, as “ the powerful chief,” “the supreme,” “the 
first of the gods,” “ the favorite of the gods,” “ the chief of the 
spirits,” and the like. Again, he has a set of epithets which 
seem to point to his stellar character, very difficult to recon¬ 
cile with the notion that, as a celestial luminary, he was Saturn. 
We find him called “the light of heaven and earth,” “ he who, 
like the sun, the light of the gods, irradiates the nations.” 
These phrases appear to point to the Moon, or to some very 
brilliant star, and are scarcely reconcilable with the notion 
that he was the dark and distant Saturn. 

Nin's emblem in Assyria is the Man-bull, the impersonation 
of strength and power. [PI. XIX., Fig. G.] lie guards the pal¬ 
aces of the Assyrian kings, who reckon him their tutelary god, 
and give his name to their capital city. We may conjecture 
that in Babylonia his emblem was the sacred fish, which is 
often seen under different forms upon the cylinders. [PI. XIX., 
Fig. 7.] 

The monuments furnish no evidence of the early worship of 
Nin in Chaldiea. We may perhaps gather the fact from Bero- 
sus’ account of the Fish-God as an early object of veneration 
in that region, 82 as well as from the Hamitic etymology of the 
name by which he was ordinarily known even in Assyria. 83 
There he was always one of the most important deities. His 
temple at Nineveh was very famous, and is noticed by Tacitus 
in his “ Annals; ” 84 and he had likewise two temples at Calah 
(Nimrud), both of them buildings of some pretension. 

It has been already mentioned 85 that Nin was the son of Bel- 
Nimrod, and that Beltis was both his wife and his mother. 
These relationships are well established, since they are repeat¬ 
edly asserted. One tablet, however, inverts the genealogy, and 
makes Bel-Nimrod the son of Nin, instead of his father. The 
contradiction perhaps springs from the double character of this 
divinity, who, as Saturn, is the father, but, as Hercules, the 
son of Jupiter. 

BEL-MERODACH. 

Bel-Merodach is, beyond all doubt, the planet Jupiter, which 
is still called Bel by the Mcmlaans. The name Merodach is of 
uncertain etymology and meaning. It. has been compared with 
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the Persian Mar dale,™ the diminutive of mard , “a man,” and 
with the Arabic Mirrich , 87 which is the name of the planet Mars. 
But, as there is every reason to believe that the term belongs 
to the llamitic Babylonian, it is in vain to have recourse to 
Arian or Semitic tongues for its derivation. Most likely the 
word is a descriptive epithet, originally attached to the name 
Bel, in the same way as Niprn, but ultimately usurping its 
place and coming to be regarded as the proper name of the 
deity. It is doubtful whether any phonetic representative of 
Merodach has been found on the monuments; if so, the pro¬ 
nunciation should, apparently, be Amarddk , whence we might 
derive the x\mordacia (A fiopdada) of Ptolemy . 88 

The titles and attributes of Merodach are of more than usual 
vagueness. In the most ancient monuments which mention 
him, he seems to be called “ the old man of the gods ,” 89 and 
“the judge; ” he also certainly has the gates , which in early 
times were the seats of justice, under his special protection. 
Thus he would seem to be the god of justice and judgment— 
an idea which may have given rise to the Hebrew name of the 
planet Jupiter, viz. sedek , pnv, “justitia.” Bel-Merodach was 
worshipped in the early Chaldsean kingdom, as appears from 
the Tel-Sifr tablets. He was probably from a very remote time 
the tutelary god of the city of Babylon ; 90 and hence, as that 
city grew into importance, the worship of Merodach became 
more prominent. The Assyrian monarchs always especially as¬ 
sociate Babylon with this god; and in the later Babylonian em¬ 
pire he becomes by far the chief object of worship. It is his 
temple which Herodotus describes so elaborately , 91 and his 
image, which, according to the Apocryphal Daniel, the Baby¬ 
lonians worshipped with so much devotion . 92 Nebuchadnezzar 
calls him ‘‘ the king of the heavens and the earth, ” 4 ‘ the great 
lord,” “the senior of the gods,” “ the most ancient,” “ the sup¬ 
porter of sovereignty,” “the layer-up of treasures,” etc., and 
ascribes to him all his glory and success. 

We have no means of determining which among the em¬ 
blems of the gods is to be assigned to Bel-Merodach; nor is 
there any sculptured form which can be certainly attached to 
him. According to Diodorus, the great statue of Bel-Merodach 
at Babylon was a figure “ standing and walking A 93 Such a 
form appears more often than any other upon the cylinders of 
the Babylonians; and it is perhaps allowable to conjecture that 
it may represent this favorite deity. [PI. XIX., Fig. 8.] 
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ZIR-BANIT. 


Bel-Merodach has a wife, with whom he is commonly asso¬ 
ciated, called Zir-banit. She had a temple at Babylon, proba¬ 
bly attached to her husband’s, and is perhaps the Babylonian 
Juno (Hera) of Diodorus. 94 The essential element of her name 
seems to be Zh\ which is an old Hamitic root of uncertain 
meaning, while the accompanying bctnit is a descriptive epi¬ 
thet, which may be rendered by “genetrix.” Zir-banit was 
probably the goddess whose worship the Babylonian settlers car¬ 
ried to Samaria, and who is called Succotli-benoth in Script¬ 
ure. 95 

NERGAL. 

Nergal, the planet Mars, whose name was continued to a 
late date, under the form of Nerig in the astronomical system 
of the Mendseans, is a god whose character and attributes are 
tolerably clear and definite. His name is evidently com¬ 
pounded of the two Hamitic roots nir , “a man,” and gula, 
“ great;” so that he is “ the great man,” or “ the great hero.” 
He is the special god of war and of hunting, more particularly 
of the latter. His titles are “the king of battle,” “ the cham¬ 
pion of the gods,” “the storm ruler,” “the strong begetter,” 
“the tutelar god of Babylonia,” and “ the god of the chase.” He 
is usually coupled with Nin, who likewise presides over bat¬ 
tles and over hunting; but while Nin is at least his equal in 
the former sphere, Nergal has a decided pre-eminence in the 
latter. 

We have no distinct evidence that Nergal was worshipped 
in the primitive times. He is first mentioned by some of the 
early Assyrian kings, 90 who regard him as their ancestor. It 
has, however, been conjectured that, like Bil-Nipru, he rep¬ 
resented the deified hero, Nimrod, 97 who may have been wor¬ 
shipped in different parts of Chaldaea under different titles. 

The city peculiarly dedicated to Nergal was Cutha or Tig- 
gaba, which is constantly called his city in the inscriptions. 
He was worshipped also at Tarbisa, near Nineveh, but in Tig- 
gabahewas said to “ live,” and his shrine there was one of 
great celebrity. Hence “ the men of Cuth,” when transported 
to Samaria by the Assyrians, naturally enough “ made Nergal 
their god,” carrying his worship with them into their new 
country. 98 

It is probable that Nergal’s symbol was the Man Lion. [PI 
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XX. J Nir is sometimes used in the inscriptions in the meaning 
of “ lion; ” and the Semitic name for the god himself is “ Aria ” 
—the ordinary term for the king of beasts both in Hebrew and 
in Syriac. Perhaps we have here the true derivation of the 
Greek name for the god of war, Ares fA /^), 99 which has long 
puzzled classical scholars. The lion would symbolize both the 
lighting and the hunting propensities of the god, for he not only 
engages in combats upon occasions, but often chases his prey 
and runs it down like a hunter. Again, if Nergal is the Man- 
Lion, his association in the buildings with the Man-Bull would 
be exactly parallel with the conjunction, which we so con¬ 
stantly find, between him and Nin in the inscriptions. 

Nergal had a wife, called Laz, of whom, however, nothing 
is known beyond her name. It is uncertain which among the 
emblems of the gods appertains to him. 

ISHTAR, or NANA. 

Ishtar, or Nana, is the planetary Venus, and in general feat¬ 
ures corresponds with the classical goddess. Her name Ishtar 
is that by which she was known in Assyria; and the same 
term prevailed with slight modifications among the Semitic 
races generally. The Phoenician form was Astarte, the He¬ 
brew Ashtoreth; 100 the later Mendsean form was Ash tar. In 
Babylonia the goddess was known as Nana, which seems to be 
the Nanaea of the second book of Maccabees, 101 and the Nani of 
the modern Syrians. 102 No satisfactory account can at present 
be given of the etymology of either name; for the proposal to 
connect Ishtar with the Greek acn-yp (Zend starann , Sanscrit 
tar a, English star, Latin stella ), though it has great names in 
its favor, 103 is not worthy of much attention. 

Ishtar's aphrodisiac character, though it can scarcely be 
doubted, does not appear very clearly in the inscriptions. She 
is “ the goddess who rejoices mankind,” and her most com¬ 
mon epithet is “Asurah,” ‘'the fortunate,” or “the happy.” 104 
But otherwise her epithets are vague and general, insomuch 
that she is often scarcely distinguishable from Beltis. She is 
called 4 4 the mistress of heaven and earth, ” ‘ 4 the great goddess,” 

“ the queen of all the gods; ” and again “ the goddess of war 
and battle,” “the queen of victory,” “she who arranges bat¬ 
tles,” and “she who defends from attacks.” She is also rep¬ 
resented in the inscriptions of one king as the goddess of the 
chase. 106 
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The worship of Ishtar was wide-spread, and her shrines were 
numerous. She is often called “the queen of Babylon,” and 
must certainly have had a temple in that city. 106 She had 
also temples at Asshur (Kileh-Shergliat), at Arbela, and at 
Nineveh. It may be suspected that her symbol was the naked 
female form, which is not uncommon upon the cylinders. (PI. 
XXI., Figs. 1, 2.] She may also be represented by the rude 
images in baked clay so common throughout the Mesopota¬ 
mian ruins, which are generally regarded as images of My- 
litta. 107 

Ishtar is sometimes coupled with Nebo in such a way as to 
suggest the notion that she was his wife. This, however, can 
hardly have been her real position in the mythology, since Nebo 
had, as will presently appear, another wife, Varamit, whom 
there is no reason to believe identical with Ishtar. It is most 
probable that the conjunction is casual and accidental, being 
due to special and temporary causes. 108 

NEBO. 

The last of the five planetary gods is Nebo, who undoubted¬ 
ly represents the planet Mercury. [PI. XXL, Fig. 3.] His name 
is tilt* same, or nearly so. both in Babylonian and Assyrian; 109 
and we may perhaps assign it a Semitic derivation, from the 
root nibbuh , xai “to prophesy.” It is his special function 
to preside' over knowledge and learning. lie is called “ the 
god who possesses intelligence,” “he who hears from afar,” 
“he who teaches,” or “he who teaches and instructs.” In 
this point of view, he of course approximates to Hoa, whose 
son he is called in some inscriptions, and to whom he bears a 
general resemblance. Like Hoa, he is symbolized by the sim¬ 
ple wedge oi* arrowhead, 110 the primary and essential element 
of cuneiform writing, to mark his joint presidency with that 
God over writing and literature. At the same time Nebo 
has, like so many of the Chaldaean gods, a number of general 
titles, implying divine power, which, if they had belonged to 
him only, would have seemed to prove him the supreme deity. 
He is 4 ‘ the Lord of lords, who has no equal in power,” “the 
supreme chief,” “the sustainer,” “the supporter,” “ the ever 
ready,” “ the guardian over the heavens and the earth,” “ the 
lord of the constellations,” “the holder of the sceptre of 
power,” “ he who grants to kings the sceptre of royalty for the 
governance of their people.” It is chiefly by his omission from 
many lists, and his humble place when he is mentioned to* 
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gcther with the really groat gods, that we know he was myth¬ 
ologically a deity of no very groat eminence. 

There is nothing to prove the early worship of Nebo. His 
name does not appear as an element in any royal appellation 
belonging to the Chahkean series. Nor is there any reference 
to him in the records of the primeval times. Still, as he is 
probably of Babylonian rather than Assyrian origin, 111 and as 
an Assyrian king is named, after him in the twelfth century 
B.c., 112 we may assume that he was not unknown to the primi¬ 
tive people of Chaldeea, though at present their remains have 
furnished us with no mention of him. In later ages the chief 
seat of his worship was Borsippa, where the great and famous 
temple, known at present as the Birs-Nimrud, was dedicated 
to his honor. He had also a shrine at Calah (Nimrud), whence 
were procured the statues representing him which are now in 
the British Museum. He was in special favor with the kings 
of the great Babylonian empire, who were mostly named after 
him, and viewed him as presiding over their house. His sym¬ 
bol has not yet been recognized. 

The wife of Nebo, as already observed, was Varamit or Ur- 
mit—a word which perhaps means “ exalted, 1 ’ from the root 
on, “to be lifted up.” No special attributes are ascribed to 
this goddess, who merely accompanies her husband in most of 
the places where he is mentioned by name. 

Such, then, seem to have been the chief gods worshipped by 
the early Chaldaeans. It would be an endless as well as an 
unprofitable task to give an account of the inferior deities. 
Their name is “ Legion; ” and they are, for the most part, too 
vague and shadowy for effective description. A vast number 
are merely local; and it may be suspected that where this is 
the case the great gods of the Pantheon come before us repeat¬ 
edly, disguised under rustic titles. We have, moreover, no 
clue at present to this labyrinth, on which, even with greater 
knowledge, it would perhaps be best for us to forbear to enter; 
since there is no reason to expect that we should obtain any 
really valuable results from its exploration. 

A few words, however, may be added upon the subject of 
the Chaldaean cosmogony. Although the only knowledge that 
we possess on this point is derived from Berosus, and therefore 
we cannot be sure that we have really the belief of the ancient 
people, yet, judging from internal evidence of character, we 
may safely pronounce Berosus’ account not only archaic, but 
in its groundwork and essence a primeval tradition, more an- 
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cient probably than most of the gods whom we have been con¬ 
sidering. 

“In the beginning,” says this ancient legend, “all was 
darkness and water, and therein were generated monstrous 
animals of strange and peculiar forms. There were men with 
two wings, and some even with four, and with two faces; and 
therewith two heads, a mans and a woman's on one body; 
and there were men with the heads and horns of goats, and 

# men with hoofs like horses, and some with the upper parts of 

# a man joined to the lower parts of a horse, like centaurs; and 
there were bulls with human heads, dogs with four bodies and 
with fishes’ tails, men and horses with dogs’ heads, creatures 
with the heads and bodies of horses, but with the tails of fish, 
and other animals mixing the forms of various beasts. Moreover 
there were monstrous fish and reptiles and serpents, and di¬ 
vers other creatures, which had borrowed something from 
each other’s shapes; of all which the likenesses are still pre¬ 
served in the temple of Belus. A woman ruleth them all, by 
name Omorka, which is in Chaldee Thalatth, and in Greek 
Thalassa (or “the sea”). Then Belus appeared, and split the 
woman in twain; and of the one half of her he made the 
heaven, and of the other half the earth; and the beasts that were 
in her he caused to perish. And he split the darkness, and di¬ 
vided the heaven and the earth asunder, and put the world in 
order; and the animals that could not bear the light perished. 
Belus, upon this, seeing that the earth was desolate, yet teem¬ 
ing with productive power, commanded one of the gods to cut 
off his head, 113 and to mix the blood which flowed forth with 
earth, and form men therewith, and beasts that could bear the 
light. So man was made, and was intelligent, being a par¬ 
taker of the divine wisdom. 114 Likewise Belus made the stars, 
and the sun and moon, and the five planets. 

It has been generally seen that this cosmogony bears a re¬ 
markable resemblance to the history of Creation contained in 
the opening chapters of the book of Genesis. Some have gone 
so far as to argue that the Mosaic account was derived from it. 115 
Others, who reject this notion, suggest that a certain “old 
Chaldee tradition" was “the basis of them both.” 116 If we 
drop out the word “Chaldee” from this statement, it may be 
regarded as fairly expressing the'truth. The Babylonian le¬ 
gend embodies a primeval tradition, common to all mankind, 
of which an inspired author has given us the true groundwork 
in the first and second chapters of Genesis, What is espe- 
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daily remarkable is (ho fidelity, comparatively speaking, with 
which Hie Babylonian legend reports the facts. While the 
whole tone and spirit of the two accounts, 117 and even the point 
of view from which they are taken, differ, 118 the general outline 
of the narrative in each is nearly the same. In both we have 
the earth at first “without form and void,” and “darkness 
upon the face of the deep.” In both the first step taken 
towards creation is the separation of the mixed mass, and the 
formation of the heavens and the earth as the consequence of 
such separation. In both we have light mentioned before the * 
creation of the sun and moon; in both we have the existence 
of animals before man; and in both we have a divine element 
infused into manat his birth, and his formation “from the 
dust of the ground.” The only points in which the narratives 
can be said to be at variance are points of order. The Baby¬ 
lonians apparently made the formation of man and of the 
animals which at present inhabit the earth simultaneous, and 
placed the creation of the sun, moon, and planets after, instead 
of before, that of men and animals. In other respects the 
Babylonian narrative either adds to the Mosaic account, as in 
its description of the monsters and their destruction, or clothes 
in mythic language, that could never have been understood 
literally, the truth which in Scripture is put forth with severe 
simplicity. The cleaving of the woman Tkalatth in twain, and 
the beheading of Belus, are embellishments of this latter char¬ 
acter ; they are plainly and evidently mythological; nor can 
we suppose them to have been at any time regarded as facts. 
The existence of the monsters, on the other hand, may well 
have been an actual belief. All men are prone to believe in 
such marvels; and it is quite possible, as Niebuhr supposes, 119 
that some discoveries of the remains of mammoths and other 
monstrous forms embedded in the crust of the earth, may 
have given definiteness and prominency to the Chaldaean no¬ 
tions on this subject. 

Besides their correct notions on the subject of creation, the 
primitive Chaldaeans seem also to have been aware of the gen¬ 
eral destruct ion of mankind, on account of their wickedness, 120 
by a Flood; and of the rebellious attempt which was made 
soon after the Flood to concentrate themselves in one place, 
instead of obeying the command to “ replenish the earth ” 121 — 
an attempt which was thwarted by means of the confusion of 
their speech. The Chaldaean legends embodying these primi¬ 
tive traditions were as follows:— 
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“ God appeared to Xisuthms (Noah) in a dream, and warned 
him that on the fifteenth day of the month Daesius, mankind 
would be destroyed by a deluge. He bade him bury in Sip- 
para, the City of the Sun, the extant writings, first and last, 
and build a ship, and enter therein with his family and his 
close friends; and furnish it with meat and drink; and place 
on board winged fowl, and four-footed beasts of the earth; and 
when all was ready, set sail. Xisuthms asked ‘ Whither he 
was to sail ? ’ and was told, 1 To the gods, with a prayer that it 
might fare well with mankind.’ Then Xisuthms was not dis¬ 
obedient to the vision, but built a ship five furlongs (3125 feet) 
in length, and two furlongs (1250 feet) in breadth; and col¬ 
lected all that had been commanded him, and put his wife and 
children and close friends on board. The flood came; and as 
soon as it ceased, Xisuthms let loose some birds, which, find¬ 
ing neither food nor a place where they could rest, came back 
to the ark. After some days he again sent out the birds , 122 
which again returned to the ark, but with feet covered with 
mud. Sent out a third time, the birds returned no more, and 
Xisuthms knew that land had reappeared: so he removed 
some of the covering of the ark, and looked, and behold! the 
vessel bad grounded on a mountain. Then Xisuthms went 
forth with his wife and his daughter, and his pilot , 123 and fell 
down and worshipped the earth , 124 and built an altar, and of¬ 
fered sacrifice to the gods; after which he disappeared from 
sight, together with those who had accompanied him. They 
who had remained in the ark and not gone forth with Xisu- 
thrus, now left it and searched for him, and shouted out his 
name; but Xisuthms was not seen any more. Only his voice 
answered them out of the air, saying, ‘Worship God; for be¬ 
cause I worshipped God, am I gone to dwell with the gods; 
and they who were with me have shared the same honor.’ 
And he bade them return to Babylon, and recover the writings 
buried at Sippara, and make them known among men; and he 
told them that the land in which they then were was Armenia. 
So they, when they had heard all, sacrificed to the gods and 
went their way on foot to Babylon, and, having reached it, re¬ 
covered the buried writings from Sippara, and built many 
cities and temples, and restored Babylon. Some portion of the 
ark still continues in Armenia, in the Gordiman (Kurdish) 
Mountains; and persons scrape off the bitumen from it to 
bring away, and this they use as a remedy to avert misfort¬ 
unes .” 126 
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“The earth was still of one language, when the primitive 
men, who were proud of their strength and stature, and de¬ 
spised the gods as their inferiors, erected a tower of vast height, 
in order that they might mount to heaven. And the tower 
was now near to heaven, when the gods (or God) caused the 
winds to blow and overturned the structure upon the men, and 
made them speak with divers tongues; wherefore the city was 
called Babylon .” 128 

Here again we have a harmony with Scripture of the most 
remarkable kind—a harmony not confined to the main facts, 
but reaching even to the minuter points, and one which is al¬ 
together most curious and interesting. The Babylonians have 
not only, in common with the great majority of nations, 
handed down from age to age the general tradition of the 
Flood, but they are acquainted with most of the particulars of 
the occurrence. They know of the divine warning to a single 
man , 127 the direction to construct a huge ship or ark , 1 ' 28 the com¬ 
mand to take into it a chosen few of mankind only , 129 and to 
devote the chief space to winged fowl and four-footed beasts of 
the earth . 130 They are aware of the tentative sending out of 
birds from it , 131 and of their returning twice , 132 but when sent 
out a third time returning no more . 133 They know of the egress 
from the ark by removal of some of its covering , 134 and of the 
altar built and the sacrifice offered immediately afterwards . 135 
They know that the ark rested in Armenia ; 130 that those who 
escaped by means of it, or their descendants, journeyed to¬ 
wards Babylon ; 137 that there a tower was begun, but not com¬ 
pleted, the building being stopped by divine interposition and 
a miraculous confusion of tongues . 138 As before, they are not 
content with the plain truth, but must amplify and embellish 
it. The size of the ark is exaggerated to an absurdity , 139 and its 
proportions are misrepresented in such a way as to outrage all 
the principles of naval architecture . 140 The translation of 
Xisuthrus, his wife, his daughter, and his pilot—a reminis¬ 
cence possibly of the translation of Enoch—is unfitly as well 
as falsely introduced just after they have been miraculously 
saved from destruction. The story of the Tower is given with 
less departure from the actual truth. The building is, how¬ 
ever, absurdly represented as an actual attempt to scale 
heaven ; 141 and a storm of wind is somewhat unnecessarily in¬ 
troduced to destroy the Tower, which from the Scripture nar< 
rative seems to have been left standing. It is also especially 
to be noticed that in the Chaldaean legends the whole interest is 
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made narrow and loeal. The Flood appears as a circumstance 
in the history of Babylonia; and the priestly traditionists, who 
have put the legend into shape, are chiefly anxious to make 
the event redound to the glory of their sacred hooks, which 
they boast to have been the special objects of divine care, and 
represent as a legacy from the antediluvian ages. The general 
interests of mankind are nothing to the Cliakkean priests, who 
see in the story of the Tower simply a local etymology, and in 
the Deluge an event which made the Babylonians the sole pos¬ 
sessors of primeval wisdom . 142 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

“Tho beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calnoh, in 
the land of Shinar."— Gen. x. 10. 

The establishment of a Cushite kingdom in Lower Babylonia 
dates probably from (at least) the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
century before our era. Greek traditions 1 assigned to the city 
of Babylon an antiquity nearly as remote; and the native his¬ 
torian, Berosus, spoke of a Chalda?an dynasty as bearing rule 
anterior to b.c. 2250. Unfortunately the works of this great 
authority have been lost; and even the general outline of his 
chronological scheme, whereof some writers have left us an 
account ,' 2 is to a certain extent imperfect; so that, in order to 
obtain a definite chronology for the early times, we are forced 
to have recourse, in some degree, to conjecture. Berosus de¬ 
clared that six dynasties had reigned in Chakkea since the 
great flood of Xisuthrus, or Noah. To the first, which con¬ 
sisted of SO kings, he allowed the extravagant period of 34,080 
years. Evechoiis, the founder of the dynasty, had enjoyed the 
royal dignity for 2400 years, and Chomasbelus, his son and 
successor, had reigned 300 years longer than his father. The 
other 84 monarchs had filled up the remaining space of 28,080 
years—their reigns thus averaging 345 years apiece. It is clear 
that these numbers are unhistorie; and though it would be 
easy to reduce them within the limits of credibility by arbi¬ 
trary suppositions — as for instance, that the years of the nar¬ 
rative represent months or days 8 — vet it may reasonably he 
doubted whether we should in this way be doing any service 
to the cause of historic truth. The names Eveehous aud Clio* 
7 
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masbclus seem mythic rather than real; they represent per¬ 
sonages in the Babylonian Pantheon, and can scarcely have 
been borne by men. It is likely that the entire series of names 
partook of the same character, and that, if we possessed them, 
their bearing would be found to be, not historic, but mytho¬ 
logical. We may parallel this dynasty of Berosus, where he 
reckons king's reigns by the cyclical periods of sosses and ners , 
with Manetho’s dynasties of Gods and Demigods in Egypt, 
where the sum of the years is nearly as great. 4 

It is necessary, then, to discard as unhistorical the names 
and numbers assigned to his first dynasty by Berosus, and to 
retain from this part of his scheme nothing but the fact which 
he lays down of an ancient Chaldsean dynasty having ruled in 
Babylonia, prior to a conquest, which led to the establishment 
of a second dynasty, termed by him Median. 

The scheme of Berosus then, setting aside his numbers for 
the first period, is—according to the best extant authorities 5 — 
as follows:— 


Dynasty I. of (?) Chald*ean kings 
“ II. “ 8 Median 

“ m. “ii “ 

IV. “ 49 Chaldaean “ 

“ V. “ 9 Arabian “ 

“ VI. “ 45 (?) 

Reign of Pul 

Dynasty VH. of (?) (?) kings 

“ VIII. “ G Chaldaean “ 


(?) years. 
234 < ‘i) “ 

48 (?) 

458 
215 
52G 
? 


It will be observed that this table contains certain defects 
and weaknesses, which greatly impair its value, and prevent 
us from constructing upon it, without further aid, an exact 
scheme of chronology. Not only does a doubt attach to one 
or two of the numbers—to the years, i.e., of the second and 
third dynasty 6 —but in two cases we have no numbers at all 
set down for us, and must supply them from conjecture, or 
from extraneous sources, before we can make the scheme 
available. Fortunately in the more important case, that of 
the seventh dynasty, the number of years can be exactly sup¬ 
plied without any difficulty. The Canon of Ptolemy covers, in 
fact, the whole interval between the reign of Pul and the close 
of the Babylonian Empire, giving for the period of the seventh 
dynasty 13 reigns in 122 years, and for that of the eighth 5 
reigns in 87 years. The length of the reign of Pul can, how¬ 
ever, only be supplied from conjecture. As it is not an un¬ 
reasonable supposition that he may have reigned 28 years, and 
as this number harmonizes well with the chronological notices 
of the monuments, we shall venture to assume it, and thus 
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complete the scheme which the fragments of Berosus leave 
imperfect. 

BEKOSUS’ CllliOXOLOCIICAL SCHEME COMl’LETEI). 


Dynasty I. of ? Chahhean kings . 

Years. 

? 

M.C. 

? 

B.C. 

228(5 

“ II. of 8 Median “ 

234 

228(5 

2052 

“ HI. of 11 ? “ . 

48 

2052 

2004 

“ IV. of 4!) Chahhean “ . 

458 

2004 

154(5 

“ V. of 0 Arabian 

245 

154(5 

1301 

“ VI. of 45 ? “ . 

52(5 

1301 

775 

lieign of Pul (Chahhean king) . . 

28 

775 

747 

Dynasty VII. of 13 ? kings . 

122 

747 

(525 

“ Vlii. of G 7 Babylonian “ . 

87 

(525 

538 


This scheme, in which there is nothing conjectural except 
the length of the reign of Pul, receives very remarkable con¬ 
firmation from the Assyrian monuments. These inform us, 
first, that there was a conquest of Babylon by a Susianian 
monarch 1635 vers before the capture of Susa by Asshur-bani- 
pal, the son of Esarhacldon; 8 and, secondly, that there was a 
second conquest by an Assyrian monarch 000 years before the 
occupation of Babylon by Esarhaddon's father, Sennacherib. 
.Now Sennacherib's occupation of Babylon was in B.c. 702; and 
000 years before this brings us to b.c. 1302, within a year of 
the date which the scheme assigns to the accession of the sev¬ 
enth dynasty. Susa was taken by Asshur-bani-pal probably 
in b.c. 051; and 1035 years before this is B.c. 2280, or the ex¬ 
act year marked in the scheme for the accession of the second 
(Median) dynasty. This double coincidence can scarcely be 
accidental; and we may conclude, therefore, that we have in 
the above table at any rate a near approach to the scheme of 
Babylonian chronology as received among both the Babylo¬ 
nians and Assyrians in the seventh century before our era. 

Whether the chronology is wholly trustworthy is another 
question. The evidence both of the classical writers 0 and of 
the monuments is to the, effect that exact chronology was a 
subject to which the Babylonians and Assyrians paid great at¬ 
tention. The “ Canon of Ptolemy/’ which contained an exact 
Babylonian computation of time from B.c. 717 to b.c. 331, is gen¬ 
erally allowed to bea most authentic document,and one on which 
we may place complete reliance. 10 The “Assyrian Canon,” 
which gives the years of the Assyrian monarchs from b.c. 911 
to B.c. GOO, appears to be equally trustworthy. How much 
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further exact notation w&iit buck, it is impossible to say. All 


that wo know is, first, that the later Assyrian monarchs be¬ 
lieved they had means of fixing the exact date of events in 
their own history and in that of Babylon lip to a time distant 
from their own as much as sixteen or seventeen hundred years; 
and secondly, that the chronology which result from their state¬ 
ments and those of Bcrosus is moderate, probably, and in har¬ 
mony with all the knowledge which we obtain of the East from 
other sources. It is proposed therefore, in the present volumes, 
to accept the general scheme of Berosus as, in all probability, 
not seriously in error; and to arrange the Chaldsean, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian history on the framework which it furnishes. 

Clialdaean history may therefore be regarded as opening 
upon us at a time anterior, at any rate by a century or two, 11 
to b. c. 2280. It was then that Nimrod, the son or descendant 
of Cush, set up a kingdom in Lower Mesopotamia, which at¬ 
tracted the attention of suiTOunding nations. The people, 
whom he led, came probably by sea; at any rate, tlieir earliest 
settlements were on the coast; and Ur or Hur, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, at a very short distance from its em¬ 
bouchure, was the primitive capital. The “mighty hunter” 
rapidly spread his dominion inland, subduing or expelling the 
various tribes by which the country was previously occupied. 
His kingdom extended northwards, at least as far as Babylon, 
which (as well as Erech or Huruk, Accad, and Calneh) was 
first founded by this monarch. 12 Further historical details of 
his reign are wanting; but the strength of his character and 
the greatness of his achievements are remarkably indicated 
by a variety of testimonies, which place him among the fore¬ 
most men of the Old World, and guarantee him a never-end¬ 
ing remembrance. At least as early as the time of Moses his 
name had passed into a proverb. He was known as '“the 
mighty hunter before the Lord ” 13 —an expression which had 
probably a double meaning, implying at once skill and bravery 
in the pursuit and destruction of wild beasts, and also a gen¬ 
ius for war and success In his aggressions upon men. In his 
own nation he seems to have been deified, and to have contin¬ 
ued down to the latest times one of the leading objects of wor¬ 
ship, under the title of Bilu-Nipru or Bel-Nimrod, 14 which may 
be translated “the god of the chase,” or “the great hunter.” 
One of his capitals, Calneh, which was regarded as his special 
city, appears afterwards to have been known by his name 
(probably as being the chief seat of his worship in the early 
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times); and this name it still retains, slightly corrupted. In 
the modern Niffer we may recognize the Talmndical Nophcr, 
and the Assyrian Nipur which is Nipru, with a mere metath¬ 
esis of the two final letters. The fame of Nimrod has always 
been rife in the country of his domination. Arab writers re¬ 
cord a number of remarkable traditions, in which he plays a 
conspicuous part ; 15 and there is little doubt but that it is in 
honor of his apotheosis that the constellation Orion bears in 
Arabian astronomy the title of El Jabbar , or “the giant /’ 10 
Even at the present day his name lives in the mouth of the 
people inhabiting Chaldsea and the adjacent regions, whose 
memory of ancient heroes is almost confined to three—Nim¬ 
rod, Solomon, and Alexander. Wherever a mound of ashes 
is to be seen in Babylonia or the adjoining countries, the local 
traditions attach to it the name of Nimrod or Nimrod ; 11 and 
the most striking ruins now existing in the Mesopotamian 
valley, whether in its upper or its lower portion, arc made in 
this way monuments of his glory . 18 

Of the immediate successors of Nimrod we have no account 
that even the most lenient criticism can view as historical. It 
appears that his conquest was followed rapidly by a Semitic 
emigration from the country—an emigration which took a 
northerly direction. The Assyrians withdrew from Babylonia, 
which they still always regarded as their parent land, and, 
occupying the upper or non-alluvial portion of the Mesopota¬ 
mian plain, commenced the building of great cities in a tract 
upon the middle Tigris . 19 The Phoenicians removed from tho 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and, journeying towards the north¬ 
west, formed settlements upon the coast of Canaan ,’ 20 where 
they became a rich and prosperous people. The family of 
Abraham, and probably other Aramaean families, ascended the 
Euphrates , 21 withdrawing from a yoke which was oppressive, 
or at any rate unpleasant. Abundant room was thus made 
for the Cushite immigrants, who rapidly established their pre¬ 
ponderance over the whole of the southern region. As war 
ceased to be the necessary daily occupation of the newcomers, 
civilization and the arts of life began to appear. The reign of 
the “ Hunter” was followed, after no long time, by that of the 
“Builder.” A monumental king, whose name is read doubt¬ 
fully as Urkham 22 or Urukh, belongs almost certainly to this 
early dynasty, and may be placed next in succession, though 
at what interval we cannot say, to Nimrod. He is beyond 
question the earliest Clialdavm monarch of whom any remains 
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have been obtained in the country. Not only are his bricks 
found in a lower position than any others, at the very founda¬ 
tions of buildings, but they are of a rude and coarse make, and 
the inscriptions upon them contrast most remarkably, in the 
simplicity of the style of writing used and in their general ar¬ 
chaic type, with the elaborate and often complicated symbols 
of the later monarchs. 23 The style of Urukh's buildings is also 
primitive and simple in the extreme; his bricks are of many 
sizes, and ill fitted together; 24 he belongs to a time when even 
the baking of bricks seems to have been comparatively rare, 
for sometimes he employs only the sun-dried material; 25 and 
he is altogether unacquainted with the-use of lime mortar, for 
which his substitute is moist mud, or else bitumen. There can 
be little doubt that he stands at the head of the present series 
of monumental kings, another of whom probably reigned as 
early as b.c. 22 86. As he was succeeded by a son, whose reign 
seems to have been of the average length, we must place his 
accession at least as early as b.c. 2326. Possibly it may have 
fallen a century earlier. 

It is as a builder of gigantic works that Urukh is chiefly 
known to us. The basement platforms of his temples are of 
an enormous size; and though they cannot seriously be com¬ 
pared with the Egyptian pyramids, yet indicate the employ¬ 
ment for many years of a vast amount of human labor in a 
very unproductive sort of industry. The Bowariyeh mound 
at Warka is 200 feet square, and about 100 feet high. 26 Its 
cubic contents, as originally built, can have been little, if at 
all, under 3,000,000 feet; and above 30,000,000 of bricks must 
have been used in its construction. Constructions of a similar 
character, and not very different in their dimensions, are 
proved by the bricks composing them to have been raised by 
the same monarch at Ur, Calneh or Nipur, and Laraneha or 
Larsa, which is perhaps Ellasar. 27 It is evident, from the size 
and number of these works, that their erector had the com¬ 
mand of a vast amount of “naked human strength,” and did 
not scruple to employ that strength in constructions from 
which no material benefit was derivable, but which were prob¬ 
ably designed chiefly to extend his own fame and perpetuate 
his glory. We may gather from this that he was either an 
oppressor of his people, like some of the Pyramid Kings in 
Egypt, 28 or else a conqueror, who thus employed the numerous 
captives carried off in his expeditions. Perhaps the latter is 
the more probable supposition; for the builders of the great 
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fabrics in Babylonia and Chaldiea do not seem to have left be¬ 
hind them any character of oppressiveness, such as attaches 
commonly to those monarclis who have ground down their 
own people by servile labor. 

The great buildings of Urukh appear to have been all de¬ 
signed for temples. They are carefully placed with their an¬ 
gles facing the cardinal points , 29 and are dedicated to the Sun, 
the Moon, to Belus (Bel-Nimrod), or to Beltis. The temple at 
Mugheir was built in honor of the Moon-god, Sin or Hurki, 
who was the tutelary deity of the city. The Warka temple 
was dedicated to Beltis. At Calneli or Nipur, Urukh erected 
two temples, one to Beltis and one to Belus. At Larsa or Ella- 
ear the object of his worship was the Sun-god, San or Sansi. 
He would thus seem to have been no special devotee of a single 
god, but to have divided out his favors very fairly among 
the chief personages of the Pantheon. 

It has been observed that both the inscriptions of this king, 
and his architecture, are of a rude and primitive type. Still 
in neither case do we seem to be brought to the earliest dawn 
of civilization or of art. The writing of Urukh has passed out 
of the first or hieroglyphic stage, and entered the second oi 
transition one, when pictures are no longer attempted, but the 
lines or wedges follow roughly the old outline of the objects . 89 
in his architecture, again, though there is much that is rude 
and simple, there is also a good deal which indicates knowl¬ 
edge and experience. The use of the buttress is understood; 
and the buttress is varied according to the material . 31 The 
importance of sloping the walls of buildings inwards to resist 
interior pressure is thoroughly recognized . 82 Drains are intro¬ 
duced to carry off moisture, which must otherwise have been 
very destructive to buildings composed mainly, or entirely, of 
crude brick. It is evident that the builders whom the king 
employs, though they do not possess much genius, have still 
such a knowledge of the most important principles of their art 
as is only obtained gradually by a good deal of practice. In¬ 
deed, the very fact of the continued existence of their works 
at the distance of forty centuries is sufficient evidence that 
they possessed a considerable amount of architectural skill 
and knowledge. 

We are further, perhaps, justified in concluding, from the 
careful emplacement of Uruklfs temples, that the science of 
astronomy was already cultivated in his reign, and was re¬ 
garded as having a certain connection with religion. We have 
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•seen that the early worship of the Chahheans was to a great 
extent astral 83 — a fact which naturally made the heavenly 
bodies special objects of attention. If the series of observa¬ 
tions which Callistliencs sent to Aristotle, dating from b.c. 
22 34, was in reality a record, and not a mere calculation back¬ 
wards of the dates at which certain celestial phenomena must 
have taken place, astronomical studies must have been pretty 
well advanced at a period not long subsequent to Urukh. 

Nor must we omit to notice, if we would estimate aright tho 
condition of Chaldsean art under this king, the indications fur¬ 
nished by his signet'Cylinder. So far as we can judge from 
the representation, which is all that we possess of this relic, 
the drawing on the cylinder was as good and the engraving as 
well executed as any work of the kind, either of the Assyrian 
or of the later Babylonian period. Apart from the inscription 
this work of art has nothing about it that is rude or primitive. 
The elaboration of the dresses and headgear of the figures has 
been already noticed. 34 It is also worthy of remark, that the 
principal figure sits on an ornamental throne or chair, of par¬ 
ticularly tasteful construction, two legs of which appear to 
have been modelled after those of the bull or ox. We may 
conclude, without much danger of mistake, that in the time 
of the monarch who owned this seal, dresses of delicate fabric 
and elaborate pattern, and furniture of a recherche and elegant 
shape, were in use among the people over whom he exercised 
dominion. 

The chief capital city of Urukh appears to have been Ur. 
He calls himself “ King of Ur and Kingi-Accad; ” and it is at 
Ur that he raises his principal buildings. Ur, too, has fur¬ 
nished the great bulk of his inscriptions. Babylon was not 
yet a place of much importance, though it was probably built 
by Nimrod. The second city of the Empire was Huruk or 
Erech: other places of importance were Larsa (Ellasar?) and 
Nipur or Calneh. 

Urukh appears to have been succeeded in the kingdom by a 
son, whose name it is proposed to read as Elgi or Ilgi. Of this 
prince our knowledge is somewhat scanty. Bricks bearing his 
name have been found at Ur (Mugheir) and at Tel Eid, near 
Erech, or Warka; and his signet-cylinder has been recovered, 
and is now in the British Museum. We learn from inscrip¬ 
tions of Nabonidus that he completed some of the buildings at 
Ur, which had been left unfinished by his father; while his 
own bricks inform us that he built or repaired two of the prim 
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cipal temples at Erech. On his signet-cylinder he takes the 
title of “ King of Ur.’' 

After the death of Ilgi, Chahkean history is for a time a 
blank. It would seem, however, that while the Cushites were 
establishing themselves in the alluvial plain towards the 
mouths of the two great rivers, there was growing up a rival 
power, Turanian, or Ario-Turanian, 85 in the neighboring tract 
at the foot of the Zagros mountain-chain. One of the most an¬ 
cient, perhaps the most ancient, of all the Asiatic cities, was 
Susa, the Elamitic capital, which formed the centre of a nation¬ 
ality that endured from the twenty-third century b.c. to the 
time of Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 520) when it sank finally under 
the Persians. 86 A king of Elam, whose court was held at Susa, 
led, in the year B.c. 2280 (or a little earlier 87 ), an expedition 
against the cities of Chaldaea, succeeded in carrying all before 
him, ravaged the country, took the towns, plundered the tem¬ 
ples, and bore off into his own country, as the most striking 
evidence of victory, the images of the deities which the Baby¬ 
lonians especially reverenced. 38 This king's name, which was 
Kudur-Nakhunta, is thought to be the exact equivalent of one 
which has a world-wide celebrity, to wit, Zoroaster. 89 Now, 
according to Polyhistor 40 (who here certainly repeats Berosus), 
Zoroaster was the first of those eight Median kings who com¬ 
posed the second dynasty in Chaldaea, and occupied the throne 
from about b.c. 228(1 to 2052. The Modes are represented by 
him as capturing Babylon at this time, and imposing them¬ 
selves as rulers upon the country. Eight kings reigned in 
space of 234 (or 224) years, after which we hear no more of 
Medes, the sovereignty being (as it would seem) recovered by the 
natives. The coincidences of the conquest, the date, the for¬ 
eign sovereignty and the name Zoroaster, tend to identify the 
Median dynasty of Berosus with a period of Susianian suprem¬ 
acy, 41 which the monuments show to have been established it 
OhaIda\a at a date not long subsequent to the reigns of Urukh 
and Ilgi, and to have lasted for a considerable period. 

There are five monarehs known to us who may be assigned 
to this dynasty. The first is the Kudur-Nakhunta above 
named, who conquered Babylonia and established his influence 
there, but continued to hold his court at Susa, governing his 
conquest probably by means of a viceroy or tributary king. 
Next to him, at no great interval, may be placed Kudur Laga- 
mer, the Chedor-laomer of Scripture. 4 - who held a similar posi¬ 
tion to Kudur-Nakhunta, reigning himself in Elam, while his 
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vassals, Amraphel, Ariocli, and Tidal (or Turgal 48 ) held the 
governments respectfully of Sliinar (or Upper Babylonia), El- 
lasar (Lower Babylonia or Chaldsea), and the Goim or the no¬ 
madic races. Possessing thus an authority over the whole of 
the alluvial plain, and being able to collect together a formida¬ 
ble army, Kudur-Lagamer resolved on a expedition up the Eu¬ 
phrates, with the object of extending his dominion to the Med- 
iterranean Sea and to the borders of Egypt. At first his en¬ 
deavors were successful. Together with his confederate kings, 
he marched as far as Palestine, where he was opposed by the 
native princes, Bera, king of Sodom, Birsha, king of Gomor¬ 
rah, Shinab, king of Admah, Shemeber, king of Zeboiim, and 
the king of Bela or Zoar. 44 A great battle was fought between 
the two confederated armies in the vale of Siddim towards the 
lower end of the Dead Sea. 45 The invaders were victorious; 
and for twelve years Bera and his allies were content to own 
themselves subjects of the Elamitic king, whom they “served” 
for that period. 46 In the thirteenth year they rebelled: a gen¬ 
eral rising of the western nations seems to have taken place; 47 
and in order to maintain his conquest it was necessary for the 
conqueror to make a fresh effort. Once more the four eastern 
kings entered Syria, and, after various successes against minor 
powers, engaged a second time in the valley of Siddim with 
their old antagonists, whom they defeated with great slaugh¬ 
ter; after which they plundered the chief cities belonging to 
them. 48 It was on this occasion that Lot, the nephew of Abra¬ 
ham, was taken prisoner. Laden with booty of various kinds,, 
and encumbered with a number of captives, male and female, 4 * 
the conquering army set out upon its march home, and had 
reached the neighborhood of Damascus, when it was attacked 
and defeated by Abraham, who with a small band ventured 
under cover of night to fall upon the retreating host, which he 
routed and pursued to some distance. 50 The actual slaughter 
can scarcely have been great; but the prisoners and the booty 
taken had to be surrendered; the prestige of vietory was lost; 
and the result appears to have been that the Mesopotamian mon¬ 
arch relinquished his projects, and, contenting himself with 
the fame acquired by such distant expeditions, made no further 
attempt to carry his empire beyond the Euphrates. 51 

The other three kings who may be assigned to the Elamitic 
dynasty are a father, son, and grandson, whose names appear 
upon the native monuments of Chalda?a in a position which is 
thought to imply that they were posterior to the kings Urukh 
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and Ilgi, but of greater antiquity than any other monarclis who 
have left memorials in the country. Their names are read as 
Sinti-shil-khak, Kudur-Mabuk, and Arid-Sin. Of Sinti-shil- 
khak nothing is known beyond the name . 62 Kudur-Mabuk is 
said in the inscriptions of his son to have “enlarged the domin¬ 
ions of the city of Ur ; 11 and on his own bricks he bears the ti¬ 
tle of Apda Mcirtu , which probably means “Conqueror of the 
West . 1 ’ 63 We may presume therefore that he was a warlike 
prince, like Kudur-Nakhunta and Kudur-Lagamer; and that, 
like the latter of these two kings, he made war in the direc¬ 
tion of Syria, though he may not have carried his arms so far as 
his great predecessor. He and his son both held their court 
at Ur, 6 * and, though of foreign origin, maintained the Chaldsean 
religion unchanged, making additions to the ancient temples, 
and worshipping the Chaldsean gods under the old titles. 

The circumstances which brought the Elamitic dynasty to a 
close, and restored the Chaldsean throne to a line of native 
princes, and unrecorded by any historian; nor have the monu¬ 
ments hitherto thrown any light upon them. If we may trust 
the numbers of the Armenian Eusebius , 65 the dynasty which 
succeeded, ab. b.c. 2052, to the Susianian (or Median), though 
it counted eleven kings, bore rule for the short space of forty- 
eight years only. This would seem to imply either a state of 
great internal disturbance, or a time during which viceroys, 
removable at pleasure and often removed, governed the coun¬ 
try under some foreign suzerain . 60 In either case, the third 
dynasty of Berosus may be said to mark a transition period be¬ 
tween the time of foreign subjection and that of the recovery 
by the native Chaldeans of complete independence. 

To the fourth Berosian dynasty, which held the throne for 
458 years, from about B.c. 2004 to B.c. 1546, the monuments 
enable us to assign some eight or ten monarehs, whose inscrip¬ 
tions are characterized by a general resemblance, and by a 
character intermediate between the extreme rudeness of the 
more ancient and the comparative elegance and neatness of 
the later legends. Of these kings one of the earliest was a 
certain Ismi-dagon, the date of whose reign we are able to fix 
with a near approach to exactness. Sennacherib, in a rock 
inscription at Bavian, relates that in his tenth year (which 
was b.c. 692) he recovered from Babylon certain images of the 
gods which had been carried thither by Mcrodcich-iddin-akh i, 
King of Babylon, after his defeat of Tiglath-Pileser, King of 
Assyria, 418 yaars previously. And the same Tiglath Pileser 
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relates that lie rebuilt a temple in Assyria, which had been 
taken down GO years before, after it bad lasted G41 years from 
its foundation by Shamas-Vul, sun of Ismi-dagon. 67 It results 
from these numbers that Ismi-dagon was king as early as B.c. 
1850, or, probably a little earlier. 58 

The monuments furnish little information concerning Ismi- 
dagon beyond the evidence which they afford of the extension of 
this king's dominion into the upper part of the Mesopotamian 
valley, and especially into the country known in later times as 
Assyria. The fact that Shamas-Vul, the son of Ismi-dagon, 
built a temple at Kileh-Shcrghat, implies necessarily that the 
Clialdaeans at this time bore sway in the upper region. Sha- 
mas-Vul appears to have been, not the eldest, but the second 
son of the monarch, and must be viewed as ruling over As¬ 
syria in the capacity of viceroy, either for his father or his 
brother. Such evidence as we possess of the condition of As¬ 
syria about this period seems to show that it was weak and 
insignificant, administered ordinarily by Babylonian satraps or 
governors, whose office was one of no great rank or dignity. 59 

In Chaklaea, Ismi-dagon was succeeded by a son, whose name 
is read, somewhat doubtfully, as Gunguna or Gurguna. 60 This 
prince is known to us especially as the builder of the great 
public cemeteries which now form the most conspicuous objects 
among the ruins of Mugheir, and the construction of which is 
so remarkable. 61 Ismi-dagon and his son must have occupied 
the Chaldsean throne during most of the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century before our era—from about b.c. 1850 to b.c. 
1800. 

Hitherto there has been no great difficulty in determining 
the order of the monumental kings, from the position of their 
bricks in the principal Chaldaean ruins and the general charac¬ 
ter of their inscriptions. But the relative place occupied in 
the series by the later monarchs is rendered very doubtful by 
their records being scattered and unconnected, while their 
styles of inscription vary but slightly. It is most unfortunate 
that no writer has left us a list corresponding in Babylonian 
history with that which Manetho put on record for Egyptian; 
since we are thus compelled to arrange our names in an order 
which rests on little more than conjecture. 62 

The monumental king who is thought to have approached 
the nearest to Gurguna is Naram-Sin, of whom a record has 
been discovered at Babylon, 68 and who is mentioned in a late 
inscription 64 as the builder, in conjunction with his father, of a 
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temple at the city of Agana. His date is probably about b.c. 
1750. The seat of his court may be conjectured to have been 
Babylon, which had by this time risen into metropolitan conse¬ 
quence. It is evident that, as time went on, the tendency 
was to remove the seat of government and empire to a greater 
distance from the sea. The early monarehs reign at Ur (Mug- 
heir), and leave no traces of themselves further north than 
NifTer. Sin-Shada holds his court at Erech (Warka), twenty- 
five miles above Mugheir; while Naram-Sin is connected with 
the still more northern city of Babylon. We shall find a simi¬ 
lar tendency in Assyria, as it rose into power. In both cases 
we may regard the fact as indicative of a gradual spread of em¬ 
pire towards the north , and of the advance of civilization and 
settled government in that direction. 

A king, who disputes the palm of antiquity with Naram-Sin, 
has left various records at Erech or Warka, 65 which appears to 
have been his capital city. It is proposed to call him Sin- 
Shada. 66 He constructed, or rather re-built, the upper terrace of 
the Bowariyeh ruin, or great temple, which Urukh raised at 
Warka to Beltis ; and his bricks are found in the doorway of 
another large ruin (theIFumm) at the same place; it is be¬ 
lieved, however, that in this latter building they are not in situ, 
but have been transferred from some earlier edifice. 67 His 
reign fell probably in the latter part of the 18th, century 
B.C. 

Several monarehs of the Sin series — i.e, monarehs into 
whose names the word Sin, the name of the Moon-god, enters 
as an element—now present themselves. The most important 
of them has been called Zur-Sin. This king erected some build¬ 
ings at Mugheir ; but he is best known as the founder of the 
very curious town whose ruins bear at the present day the 
name of Abu-Shahrein. A description of the principal buildings 
at this site has been already given. 68 They exhibit certain im¬ 
provements on the architecture of the earlier times, and appear 
to have been very richly ornamented, at least in parts. At the 
same time they contain among their debris remarkable proofs 
of the small advance which had as yet been made in some of 
the simplest arts. Flint knives and other implements, stone 
hatchets, chisels, and nails, are abundant in the ruins ; and 
though the use of metal is not unknown, it seems to have been 
comparatively rare. When a metal is found, it is either gold 
or bronze, no trace of iron (except in ornaments of the person) 
appearing in any of the ChakUean remains. Zur-Sin, Rim-Sin,* 9 
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and three or four other monarchs of the Sin series, whoso 
names are imperfect or uncertain, may be assigned to the pe¬ 
riod included between b.c. 1700 and b.c. 1540. 

Another monarch, and the only other monumental name 
that we can assign to Berosus's fourth dynasty, is a certain 
Nur-Vul, who appears by the Chaldsean sale-tablets to have 
been the immediate predecessor of Rim-Sin, the last king of 
the Sin series. Nur-Vul has left no buildings or inscriptions; 
and we seem to see in the absence of all important monuments 
at this time a period of depression, such as commonly in the 
history of nations precedes and prepares the ,way for a new 
dynasty or a conquest. 

The remaining monumental kings belong almost certainly to 
the fifth, or Arabian, dynasty of Berosus, to which he assigns 
the period of 245 years—from about B.c. 1546 to b.c. 1300. 
That the list comprises as many as fifteen names, whereas 
Berosus speaks of nine Arabian kings only, need not surprise 
us, since it is not improbable that Berosus may have omitted 
kings who reigned for less than a year. 70 To arrange the fif¬ 
teen monarchs 71 in chronological order is, unfortunately, im¬ 
possible. Only three of them have left monuments. The 
names of the others are found on linguistic and other tablets, 
in a connection which rarely enables us to determine anything 
with respect to their relative priority or posteriority. 72 We 
can, however, definitely place seven names, two at the begin¬ 
ning and five toward the end of the series, thus leaving only 
eight whose position in the list is undetermined. 

The series commences with a great king, named Khammu- 
rabi, who was probably the founder of the dynasty, the “ Arab ” 
chief who, taking advantage of the weakness and depression 
of Chaldaea under the latter monarchs of the fourth dynasty, 
by intrigue or conquest established his dominion over the 
country, and left the crown to his descendants. Kliammu- 
rabi is especially remarkable as having been the first (so far as 
appears) of the Babylonian monarchs to conceive the notion of 
carrying out a system of artificial irrigation in his dominions, 
by means of a canal derived from one of the great rivers. The 
Nahar-Khammu-rdbi (“River of Khammu-rabi”), whereof he 
boasts in one of his inscriptions, 73 was no doubt, as he states, 
“a blessing to the Babylonians”—it “changed desert plains 
into well-watered fields; it spread around fertility an abund¬ 
ance”—it brought a whole district, previously barren, into 
cultivation, and it set an example, which the best of the later 
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monarchs followed, of a mode whereby the productiveness of 
the country might be increased to an almost inconceivable ex¬ 
tent. 

Khammu-rabi was also distinguished as a builder. He re¬ 
paired the great temple of the Sun at Senkereh, 74 and con¬ 
structed for himself a new palace at Kalwadha, or Chilmad, 
not far from the modern Baghdad. 75 His inscriptions have 
been found at Babylon, at Zerghul, and at Tel-Sifr; and it is 
thought probable that he made Babylon his ordinary place of 
residence. His reign probably covered the space from about b. c. 
1516 to B.c. 1520, when he left his crown to his son, Samsu-iluna. 
Of this monarch our notices are exceedingly scanty. We know 
him only from the Tel-Sifr clay tablets, several of which are 
dated by the years of liis reign. He held the crown probably 
from about b.c. 1520 to b.c. 1500. 

About sixty or seventy years after this we come upon a 
group of names, belonging almost certainly to this same dy¬ 
nasty, which possess a peculiar interest, inasmuch as they 
serve to connect the closing period of the First, or Chaldaean, 
with the opening portion of the Second, or Assyrian, Mon¬ 
archy. A succession of five Babylonian monarchs is men¬ 
tioned on an Assyrian tablet, the object of which is to record 
the synchronous history of the two countries. 76 These mon¬ 
archs are contemporary with independent Assyrian princes, 
and have relations toward them which are sometimes peaceful, 
sometimes warlike. Kara-in-das, the first of the five, is on 
terms of friendship with Asshur-bel-nisi-su, king of Assyria, 
and concludes with him a treaty of alliance. This treaty is 
renewed between his successor, Purna-puriyas, and Buzur- 
Asshur, the successor of Asshur-bel-nisi-su on the throne of 
Assyria. Not long afterwards a third Assyrian monarch, 
Asshur-upallit, obtains the crown, and Purna-puriyas not only 
continues on the old terms of amity with him, but draws the 
ties which unite the two royal families closer by marrying 
Asshur-upallit’s daughter. The issue of this marriage is a 
prince named Kara-khar-das, who on the death of Purna-puri¬ 
yas ascends the throne of Babylon. But now a revolution oc¬ 
curs. A certain Nazi-bugas rises in revolt, puts Kara-khar-das 
to death, and succeeds in making himself king. Hereupon 
Asshur-upallit takes up arms, invades Babylonia, deseats and 
kills Nazi-bugas, and places upon the throne a brother of the 
murdered Kara-khar-das, a younger son of Purna-puriyas, by 
name Kurri-galzu, or Hurri-galzu. These events may be as- 
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signed with much probability to the period between b.c. 144G 
and b.c. 1380. 77 

Of the five consecutive monarchs presented to our notice in 
this interesting document, two are known to us by their own 
inscriptions. Memorials of Purna-puriyas and Kurri-galzu, 
very similar in their general character, have been found in 
various parts of Chaldsea. Those of Purna-puriyas come from 
Senkereh, 78 the ancient Larsa, and consist of bricks, showing 
that he repaired the great temple of the Sun at that city— 
which was originally built by Urukh. Kurri-galzu’s memori 
als comprise bricks from Mugheir (Ur) and Akkerkuf, 79 to-, 
gether with his signet-seal, which was found at Baghdad in 
the year I860. 80 [PI. XXI., Fig. 4.] It also appears by an in¬ 
scription of Nabonidus 81 that he repaired a temple at the city 
of Agana, and left an inscription there. 

But the chief fame of Kurri-galzu arises from his having 
been the founder of an important city. The remarkable re¬ 
mains at Akkerkuf, of which an account has been given in a 
former chapter, 82 mark the site of a town of his erection. It 
is conjectured with some reason that this place is the Dur- 
Kurri-galzu of the later Assyrian inscriptions—a place of so 
much consequence in the time of Sargon that he calls it “ the 
key of the country.” 

The remaining monarchs, who are on strong grounds of prob¬ 
ability, etymological and other, assigned to this dynasty are 
Saga-raktiyas, 83 the founder of a Temple of the male and fe¬ 
male Sun at Sippara, 84 Ammidi-kaga, Simbar-sikhu, Kharbi- 
sikhu, Ulam-puriyas, Nazi-urdas, Mili-sikhu, and Kara-kharbi. 
Nothing is known at present of the j:>osition which any of 
these monarchs held in the dynasty, or of their relationship to 
the kings previously mentioned, or to each other. Most of 
them are known to us simply from their occurrence in a biling 
ual list of kings, together with Khammu-rabi, Kurri-galzu, and 
Purna-puriyas. The list in question appears not to be chron¬ 
ological. 86 

Modern research has thus supplied us with memorials (or at 
any rate with the names) of some thirty kings, who ruled in 
the country properly termed Chaldeea at a very remote date. 
Their antiquity is evidenced by the character of their build¬ 
ings and of their inscriptions, which are unmistakably rude 
and archaic. It is further indicated by the fact that they are 
the builders of certainly the most ancient edifices whereof the 
country contains any trace. The probable connection of two 
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Dynasty. 


I. 

(Clialdjean) 


II. 

(Elamite) 


III. 

IY. 

(Clialclajan) 


Y. 

(Arab) 


Kings op Chaldea. 


2052 2004 
2004 1540 


1.540 1301 


Kings. 


Events, etc. 


2280 Ximrod . 

* * 
* * 
Unikh . 
Ilgi (son). 


22S0 2052 Kudur-Xakhnnta 
(Zoroaster). 

* * * * 


Kudur-Lagamer . 

* * * * 
Sinti-shil-khak. 
Kiulur-Mabuk (son) 
Arid-Sin (soil). 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

Ismi-dagon. . . 

Gurguna (son) . 

* * * * 

Xaram-Sin. 

* * * * 

Bilat**at (a queen), 
Siu-Sliada (son). 

* * * * 

Zur-Sin. 

* * * * 

Xur-Ynl . 

Rim-Sin . 

Ivhammu-rabi . . 

Samsu-iluna (son). 


1300 


Kara-in-das. 


Purna-puriyas 


Founds the Empire. 
Builds numerous temples. 


Conquers Chaldaea, b.c. 
2280. 

( Contemporary with Ab 
< raham. Makes two expo- 
( ditions into Syria. 


Wars in Syria. 


[ Reigns from about b.c. 
> 1800 to 1830. 
j Ilis brother, Sliamas-Yul, 
| rules in Assyria. 


Kara-Hiar-das (son) 
Xazi bngas. . . . 

Kurri-galzu (brother 
of Kara-khar-das) 


; Reigns from about b.c. 
1580 to 1500. 

Reigns from about b.c. 
1500 to 1540. 

Reigns from about b.c. 
1540 to 1520. 

Reigns from about b.c. 
1520 to 1500. 


( Contemporary with As- 
< shur-bel-nisi-sii, ab. u.c. 
I 1440. 

j Contemporary with Buz- 
( nr-Asshur, b.c. 1420-1400 

Contemporary with As- 
shnr-upallit,' b.c. 1400- 
1380. 


I 


Chaldaen conquered 
Tiglathi-Xin. 


by 
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of them 80 with the only king known previously from good au¬ 
thority to have reigned in the country during the primitive 
ages confirms the conclusion drawn from the appearance of 
the remains themselves; which is further strengthened by the 
monumental dates assigned to two 87 of them, which place them 
respectively in the twenty-third and the nineteenth century 
before our era. That the kings belong to one series, and 
(speaking broadly) to one time, is evidenced by the similarity 
of the titles which they use, by their uninterrupted worship 
of the same gods, and by the general resemblance of the lan¬ 
guage and mode of writing which they employ. 88 That the 
time to which they belong is anterior to the rise of Assyria to 
greatness appears from the synchronism of the later monarchs 
of the Chaldaean with the earliest of the Assyrian list, as well 
as from the fact that the names borne by the Babylonian 
kings after Assyria became the leading power in the country 
are not only different, but of a different type. If it be objected 
that the number of thirty kings is insufficient for the space 
over which they have in our scheme been spread, we may an¬ 
swer that it has never been supposed by any one that the 
twenty-nine or thirty kings, of whom distinct mention has 
been made in the foregoing account, are a complete list of all 
the Chaldsean sovereigns. On the contrary, it is plain that 
they are a very incomplete list, like that %which Herodotus 
gives of the kings of Egypt, or that which the later Romans 
possessed of their early monarchs. The monuments them¬ 
selves present indications of several other names of kings, be¬ 
longing evidently to the same series, 89 which are too obscure 
or too illegible for transliteration. And there may, of course, 
have been many others of whom no traces remain, or of whom 
none have been as yet found. On the other hand, it may be 
observed, that the number of the early Chaldsean kings re¬ 
ported by Polyhistor 90 is preposterous. If sixty-eight con¬ 
secutive monarchs held the Chaldeean throne between B.c. 
2286 and B.c. 1516, they must have reigned on an average, less 
than eleven years apiece. Nay, if forty-nine ruled between 
b.c. 2004 and B.c. 1546, covering a space of little more than 
four centuries and a half—which is what Berosus is made to 
assert—these later monarchs cannot even have reigned so long 
as ten years each, an average which may be pronounced 
quite impossible in a settled monarchy such as the Chaldsean. 
The probability would seem to be that Berosus has been misre- 
ported, his numbers having suffered corruption during their 
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passage through so many hands , 01 and being in this instance 
quite untrustworthy. We may conjecture that the actual 
number of reigns which he intended to allow his fourth dy¬ 
nasty was nineteen , 92 or at the utmost twenty-nine, the former 
of which numbers would give the common average of twenty- 
four years, while the latter would produce the less usual but 
still possible one of sixteen years. 

The monarchy which we have had under review is one, no 
doubt, rather curious from its antiquity than illustrious from 
its great names, or admirable for the extent of its dominions. 
Less ancient than the Egyptian, it claims the advantage of 
priority over every 'empire or kingdom which has grown up 
upon the soil of Asia. The Arian, Turanian, and even the 
Semitic tribes, appear to have been in the nomadic condition, 
when the Cushite settlers in Lower Babylonia betook them¬ 
selves to agriculture, erected temples, built cities, and estab¬ 
lished a strong and settled government. The leaven which 
was to spread by degrees through the Asiatic peoples was first 
deposited on the shores of the Persian Gulf at the mouth of the 
“ Great River; ” 93 and hence civilization, science, letters, art, 
extended themselves northward, and eastward, and westward. 
Assyria, Media, Semitic Babylonia, Persia, as they derived 
from Chaldaea the character of their writing , 04 so were they 
indebted to the same country for their general notions of gov¬ 
ernment and administration, for their architecture, their 
decorative art, and still more for their science and literature. 
Each people no doubt modified in some measure the boon re¬ 
ceived, adding more or less of its own to the common inheri¬ 
tance. But Chakkea stands forth as the great parent and 
original inventress of Asiatic civilization, without any rival 
that can reasonably dispute her claims. 

The great men of the Empire are Nimrod, Urukh, and Che- 
dor-laomer. Nimrod, the founder, has the testimony of Script¬ 
ure that he was “a mighty one in the earth ;” 05 “a mighty 
hunter ;” 90 the establisher of a “kingdom,” when kingdoms had 
scarcely begun to be known ; the builder of four great and fa¬ 
mous cities, “Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calnoh, in the 
land of Sliinar ,” 97 or Mesopotamia. To him belong the merit 
of selecting a site peculiarly fitted for the development of a 
great power in the early ages of the world , 98 and of binding 
men together into a community which events proved to pos¬ 
sess within it the elements of prosperity and permanence. 
Whether he had, indeed, the rebellious and apostate character 
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which numerous traditions, Jewish, Arabian, and Armenian, 09 
assign to him ; whether lie was in reality concerned in the 
building of the tower related in the eleventh chapter of the 
Book of Genesis, 100 we have no means of positively determining. 
The language of Scripture with regard to Nimrod is laudatory 
rather than the contrary; 101 and it would seem to have been 
from a misapprehension of the nexus of the Mosaic narrative 
that the traditions above mentioned originated. 102 Nimrod, 
“ the mighty hunter before the Lord” had not in the days of 
Moses that ill reputation which attached to him in later ages, 
when he was regarded as the great Titan or Giant, who made 
war upon the gods, and who was at once the builder of the 
tower, and the persecutor who forced Abraham to quit his orig¬ 
inal country. It is at least doubtful whether we ought to allow 
any weight at all to the additions and embellishments with 
which later writers, so much wiser than Moses, have overlaid 
the simplicity of his narrative. 

Urukh, whose fame may possibly have reached the Romans, 103 
was the great Ch a Id Bean a rchitect. To him belongs, apparently, 
the conception of the Babylonian temple, with its rectangular 
base, carefully placed so as to present its angles to the four 
cardinal points, its receding stages, its buttresses, its drains, its 
sloped walls, its external staircases for ascent, and its orna¬ 
mental shrine crowning the whole. At any rate, if he was not 
the first to conceive and erect such structures, he set the exam¬ 
ple of building them on such a scale and with such solidity as 
to secure their long continuance, and render them well-nigh 
imperishable. There is no appearance in all Chaldsea, so far 
as it has been explored, of any building which can be even 
probably assigned to a date anterior to Urukh. The attempted 
tower was no doubt earlier ; and it may have been a building 
of the same type, 104 but there is no reason to believe that any 
remnant, or indeed any trace, of this primitive edifice, has 
continued to exist to our day. The structures of the most 
archaic character throughout Chaldaea are, one and all, the 
work of King Urukh, who was not content to adorn his metro¬ 
politan city only with one of the new edifices, but added a sim¬ 
ilar ornament to each of the great cities within his empire. 105 

The great builder was followed shortly by the great con¬ 
queror. Kudur-Lagamer, the Elamitic prince, who, more than 
twenty centuries before our era, having extended his dominion 
over Babylonia and the adjoining regions, marched an army 
a distance of 1200 miles 106 from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
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to the Dead Sea, and held Palestine and Syria in subjection 
for twelve years, thus effecting conquests which were not again 
made from the same quarter till the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
fifteen or sixteen hundred years afterward, has a good claim 
to be regarded as one of the most remarkable personages in 
the world's history — being, as he is, the forerunner and proto¬ 
type of all those great Oriental conquerors who from time to 
time have built up vast empires in Asia out of heterogeneous 
materials, which have in a longer or a shorter space success¬ 
ively crumbled to decay. At a time when the kings of Egypt 
had never ventured beyond their borders, unless it were for a 
foray in Ethiopia, 107 and when in Asia no monarch had held 
dominion over more than a few petty tribes, and a few hun¬ 
dred miles of territory, he conceived the magnificent notion of 
binding into one the manifold nations inhabiting the vast tract 
which lies between the Zagros mountain-range and the Medi¬ 
terranean. Lord by inheritance (as we may presume) of Elam 
and Chaldrea or Babylonia, he was not content with these 
ample tracts, but, coveting more, proceeded boldly on a career 
of conquest up the Euphrates valley, and through Syria, into 
Palestine. Successful here, he governed for twelve years do¬ 
minions extending near a thousand miles from east to west, 
and from north to south probably not much short of five hun¬ 
dred. It was true that he was not able to hold this large ex¬ 
tent of territory; but the attempt and the success temporarily 
attending it are memorable circumstances, and were probably 
long held in remembrance through Western Asia, where they 
served as a stimulus and incentive to the ambition of later 
monarchs. 

These, then, are the great men of theChaldaean empire. Its 
extent, as we have seen, varied greatly at different periods. 
Under the kings of the first dynasty — to which Urukh and Ugi 
belonged — it was probably confined to the # alluvium, which 
seems then to have been not more than .300 miles in length 
along the course of the rivers, 108 and which is about 70 or 80 
miles in breadth from the Tigris to the Arabian desert. In the 
course of the second dynasty it received a vast increase, being 
carried in one direction to the Elamitic mountains, and in 
another to the Mediterranean, by the conquest of Kudur-Nak- 
hunta and Chedor-laomer. On the defeat of the latter prince it 
again contracted, though to what extent we have no means of 
determining. It is probable that Elam or Susiana, and not 
unlikely that the Euphrates valley, for a considerable distance 
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above Hit, formed parts of the Chaldaean Empire after the loss 
of Syria and Palestine. Assyria occupied a similar position, 
at any rate from the time of Isini-dagon, whose son built a 
temple at Kilch-Shcrghat or Asshur. There is reason to think 
that the subjection of Assyria continued to the very end of the 
dynasty, and that this region, whose capital was at Kileh- 
Sherghat, was administered by viceroys deriving their author¬ 
ity from Chaldaean monarchs. 109 These monarclis, as has been 
observed, 110 gradually removed their capital more and more 
northwards; by which it would appear as if their empire 
tended to progress in that direction. 

The different dynasties which ruled in Chaldaea prior to the 
establishment of Assyrian influence, whether Chaldaean, Susia- 
nian, or Arabian, seem to have been of kindred race; and, 
whether they established themselves by conquest, or in a more 
peaceful manner, to have made little, if any, change in the 
language, religion, or customs of the Empire. The so-called 
Arab kings, if they are really (as we Jmve supposed), Khamrnu- 
rabi and his successors, show themselves by their names and 
their inscriptions to be as thoroughly proto-Chaldaean as Urukh 
or Ilgi. But with the commencement of the Assyrian period 
the case is altered. From the time of Tiglathi-Nin (about b.c. 
1300), the Assyrian conqueror who effected the subjugation of 
Babylon, a strong Semitizing influence made itself felt in the 
lower country—the monarchs cease to have Turanian or Cushite 
and bear instead thoroughly Assyrian names ; inscriptions, 
when they occur, are in the Assyrian language and character. 
The entire people seems by degrees to have been Assyrianized, 
or at any rate Semitized—assimilated, that is, to the stock of 
nations to which the Jews, the northern Arabs, the Aramaeans 
or Syrians, the Phoenicians, and the Assyrians belong. Their 
language fell into disuse, and grew to be a learned tongue, 
studied by the priests and the literati; their Cushite character 
was lost, and they became, as a people, scarcely distinguisha¬ 
ble from the Assyrians. 111 After six centuries and a half of 
submission and insignificance, the Chaldaeans, however, began 
to revive and recover themselves—they renewed the struggle 
for national independence, and in the year b.c. 625 succeeded 
in establishing a second kingdom, which will be treated of in 
a later volume as the fourth or Babylonian Monarchy. Even 
when this monarchy met its death at the hands of Cyrus the 
Great, the nationality of the Chaldaeans was not swept away. 
We find them recognized under the Persians, 112 and even un- 
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der the Parthians, 113 as a distinct people. When at last they 
cease to have a separate national existence, their name remains; 
and it is in memory of the successful cultivation of their favor¬ 
ite science by the people of Nimrod from his time to that of 
Alexander, that the professors of astronomical and astrolog¬ 
ical learning under the Roman Emperors receive, from the 
poets and historians of the time, the appellation of “ Chal- 
da3ans.” 114 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY. 

*‘T pLTTjfiopiJ) f] ’Act avoir] x&PV T^dwafitL ryg a/U^f ’Acrfyf.”—H erod, i. 192. 

The site of the second—or great Assyrian—monarchy was 
the upper portion of the Mesopotamian valley. The cities 
which successively formed its capitals lay, all of them, upon 
the middle Tigris; and the heart of the country was a district 
on either side that river, enclosed within the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-seventh parallels. By degrees these limits were en¬ 
larged ; and the term Assyria came to be used, in a loose and 
vague way, of a vast and ill-defined tract extending on all 
sides from this central region. Herodotus 1 considered the 
whole of Babylonia to be a mere district of Assyria. Pliny 2 
reckoned to it all Mesopotamia. Strabo 3 gave it, besides these 
regions, a great portion of Mount Zagros (the modern Kurdi¬ 
stan), and all Syria as far as Cilicia, Judaea, and Phoenicia. 

If, leaving the conventional, which is thus vague and unsat¬ 
isfactory, we seek to find certain natural limits which we may 
regard as the proper boundaries of the country, in two directions 
we seem to perceive an almost unmistakable line of demarca¬ 
tion. On the east the high mountain-chain of Zagros, penetra 
ble only in one or two places, forms a barrier of the most 
marked character, and is beyond a doubt the natural limit for 
which we are looking. On the south a less striking, but 
not less clearly defined, line—formed by the abutment of the 
upper and slightly elevated plain on the alluvimn of the lower 
valley 4 —separates Assyria from Babylonia, which is best re¬ 
garded as a distinct country. In the two remaining directions, 
there is more doubt as to the most proper limit. Northwards, 
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we may either view Mount Masius as the natural boundary, 
or the course of the Tigris from Diarbekr to Til, or even per¬ 
haps the Armenian mountain-chain north of this portion of 
the Tigris, from whence that river receives its early tributa¬ 
ries. 5 Westward, we might confine Assyria to the country 
watered by the afiluents of the Tigris, 0 or extend it so as to in¬ 
clude the Khabour and its tributaries, or finally venture to 
carry it across the whole of Mesopotamia, and make it bo 
bounded by the Euphrates. On the whole it is thought that 
m both the doubted cases the wider limits are historically the 
truer ones. Assyrian remains cover the entire country be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the Khabour, and are frequent on both 
banks of the latter stream, giving unmistakable indications of 
a long occupation of that region by the great Mesopotamian 
people. The inscriptions show that even a wider tract was in 
process of time absorbed by the conquerors; and if we are to 
draw a line between the country actually taken into Assyria, 
and that which was merely conquered and held in subjection, 
we can select no better boundary than the Euphrates west¬ 
ward, and northward the snowy mountain-chain known to the 
ancients as Mons Niphates. 

If Assyria be allowed the extent which is here assigned tc 
her, she will be a country, not only very much larger than 
Chaldzea or Babylonia, but positively of considerable dimen¬ 
sions. Reaching on the north to the thirty-eighth and on the 
south to the thirty-fourth parallel, she had a length diagonally 
from Diarbekr to the alluvium of 350 miles, and a breadth be¬ 
tween the Euphrates and Mount Zagros varying from about 
300 to 170 miles. Her area was probably not less than 75,000 
square miles, which is more than double that of Portugal, and 
not much below that of Great Britain. She would thus from 
her mere size be calculated to play an important in history; 
and the more so, as during the period of her greatness scarcely 
any nation with which she came in contact possessed nearly 
so extensive a territory. 

Within the limits here assigned to Assyria, the face of the 
country is tolerably varied. Possessing, on the whole, per¬ 
haps, a predominant character of flatness, the territory still 
includes some important Hinges of hills, while on the two 
sides it abuts upon lofty mountain chains. Towards the north 
and east it is provided by nature with an ample supply of 
water, rills everywhere flowing from the Armenian and Kurd¬ 
ish ranges, which soon collect into rapid and abundant rivers. 
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The central, southern, and western regions are, however, less 
bountifully supplied; for though the Euphrates washes the 
whole western and south-western frontier, it spreads fer¬ 
tility only along its banks; and though Mount Masius sends 
down upon the Mesopotamian plain a considerable number of 
streams, they form in the space of 200 miles between Balis and 
Mosul but two rivers, leaving thus large tracts to languish for 
want of the precious fluid. The vicinity of the Arabian and 
Syrian deserts is likewise felt in these regions, which, left to 
themselves, tend to acquire the desert character, and have 
occasionally been regarded as actual parts of Arabia. 7 

The chief natural division of the country is that made by 
the Tigris, which, having a course nearly from north to south, 
between Til and Samarah, separates Assyria into a western and 
an eastern district. Of these two, the eastern or that upon the 
left bank of the Tigris, although considerably the smaller, has 
always been the more important region. Comparatively nar¬ 
row at first, it broadens as the course of the river is descended, 
till it attains about the thirty-fifth parallel a width of 130 or 
140 miles. It consists chiefly of a series of rich and produc¬ 
tive plains, lying along the courses of the various tributaries 
which flow from Mount Zagros into the Tigris, and often of a 
semi-alluvial character. These plains are not, however, con¬ 
tinuous. Detached ranges of hills, with a general direction 
parallel to the Zagros chain, intersect the flat rich country, 
separating the plains from one another, and supplying small 
streams 8 and brooks in addition to the various rivers, which, 
rising within or beyond the great mountain barriers, traverse 
the plains on their way to the Tigris. The hills themselves— 
known now as the Jebel Maklub, the Ain-es-sufra, the Kara- 
chok, etc.—are for the most part bare and sterile. In form 
they are hogbacked, and viewed from a distance have a smooth 
and even outline; but on a nearer approach they are found to 
be rocky and rugged. Their limestone sides are furrowed by 
innumberable ravines, and have a dry and parched appear¬ 
ance, being even in spring generally naked and without vege¬ 
tation- The sterility is most marked on the western flank, 
which faces the hot rays of the afternoon sun; the eastern 
slope is occasionally robed with a scanty covering of dwarf 
oak or stunted brushwood. 9 In the fat soil of the plains the 
rivers commonly run deep and concealed from view-, 10 unless 
in the spring and the early summer, when through the rains 
and the melting of the snov r s in the mountains they are greatly 
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swollen, and mn bank full, or even overflow the level coun¬ 
try. 

The most important of these rivers are the following:—the 
Kurnib or Eastern Khabour, which joins the Tigris in lat. 37° 
12'; the Greater Zab (Zab Ala), which washes the ruins of Nim- 
nul, and enters the main stream almost exactly in lat. 36°; the 
Lesser Zab (Zab Asfal), which effects its junction about lat. 
35° 15'; the Adhem, which is received a little below Samarah, 
about lat. 34°; and the Diyaleli, which now joins below Bagh¬ 
dad, but from which branches have sometimes entered the Ti¬ 
gris a very little below the mouth of the Adhem. Of these 
streams the most northern, the Khabour, runs chiefly in an un¬ 
traversed country—the district between Julamerik and the Ti¬ 
gris. It rises a little west of Julamerik in one of the highest 
mountain districts of Kurdistan, and runs with a general south¬ 
westerly course to its junction with another large branch, 
which reaches it from the district immediately west of Aina- 
diyeh; it then flows due west, or a little north of west, to Zakko, 
and, bending to the north after passing that place, flows once 
more in a south-westerly direction until it reaches the Tigris. 
The direct distance from its source to its embouchure is about 
SO miles; but that distance is more than doubled by its wind¬ 
ings. It is a stream of considerable size, broad and rapid; at 
many seasons not fordable at all, and always forded with diffi¬ 
culty. 11 

The Greater Zab is the most important of all the tributaries 
of the Tigris. It rises near Konia, in the district of Karasu, 
about lat. 3S° 20', long. 44° 30', a little west of the watershed 
which divides the basins of Lakes Van and Urumiyeh. Its 
general course for the first 150 miles is S.S.W., after which for 
25 or 30 miles it runs almost due south through the country of 
the Tiyari. Near Amadiyeh it makes a sudden turn, and flows 
S.E. or S.S.E. to its junction with the Rowandiz branch; 12 
whence, finally, it resumes its old direction, and runs south¬ 
west past the Nimrud ruins into the Tigris. Its entire course, 
exclusive of small windings, is above 350 miles, and of these 
nearly 100 are across the plain country, which it enters soon 
after receiving the Rowandiz stream. Like the Khabour, it is 
fordable at certain places and during the summer season; but 
even then the water reaches above the bellies of horses. 13 It is 
20 yards wide a little above its junction with the main steam. 14 
On account of its strength and rapidity the Arabs sometimes 
call it the “Mad River.” 15 
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The Lesser Zab has its principal source near Leg win, 10 about 
twenty miles south of Lake Urumiyeh, in lat. 30° 40', long. 
40° 25'. The source is to the east of the great Zagros chain; 
and it might have been supposed that the waters would neces¬ 
sarily flow northward or eastward, towards Lake Urumiyeh, 
or towards the Caspian. But the Legwin river, called even at 
its source the Zei or Zab, flows from the first westward, as if 
determined to pierce the mountain barrier. Failing, however, 
to find an opening where it meets the range, the Little Zab 
turns south and even south-east along its base, till about 25 or 
30 miles from its source it suddenly resumes its original direc¬ 
tion, enters the mountains in lat. 30° 20', and forces its way 
through the numerous parallel ranges, flowing generally to the 
S.S.W., till it debouches upon the plain near Arbela, after 
which it runs S.W. and S.W. by S. to the Tigris. Its course 
among the mountains is from 80 to 90 miles, exclusive of small 
windings; and it runs more than 100 miles through the plain. 
Its ordinary width, just above its confluence with the Tigris, is 
25 feet. 17 

The Diyaleh, which lies mostly within the limits that have 
been here assigned to Assyria, is formed by the confluence of 
two principal streams, known respectively as the Holwan, and 
the Shirwan, river. Of these, the Shirwan seems to be the 
main branch. This stream rises from the most eastern and 
highest of the Zagros ranges, in lat. 34° 45', long. 47° 40' nearly. 
It flows at first west, and then north-west, parallel to the chain, 
but on entering the plain of Shahrizur, where tributaries join 
it from the north-east and the north-west, the Shirwan changes 
its course and begins to run south of west, a direction which it 
pursues till it enters the low country, about lat. 35° 5', near Semi 
ram. Thence to the Tigris it has a course which in direct dis¬ 
tance is 150 miles, and 200 if we include only mam windings. 18 
The whole course cannot be less than 380 miles, which is about 
the length of the Great Zab river. The width attained before 
the confluence with the Tigris is 60 yards, 19 or three times the 
width of the Greater, and seven times that of the Lesser Zab. 

On the opposite side of the Tigris, the traveller comes upon 
a region far less favored by nature than that of which we 
have been lately speaking. Western Assyria has but a scanty 
supply of water; and unless the labor of man is skilfully ap¬ 
plied to compensate this natural deficiency, the greater part 
of the region tends to be, for ten months out of the twelve, a 
desert. The general character of the country is level, but not 
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alluvial. A line of mountains, rocky and precipitous, but of 
no great elevation, stretches across the northern part of the 
region, running nearly due east and west, and extending from 
the Euphrates at Rum-kaleh to Til and Chelek upon the Tigris. 
Below this, a vast slightly undulating plain extends from the 
northern mountains to the Babylonian alluvium, only inter¬ 
rupted about midway by a range of low limestone hills called 
the Sin jar, which leaving the Tigris near Mosul runs nearly 
from east to west across central Mesopotamia, and strikes the 
Euphrates half-way between Rakkeh and Kerkesiyeh, nearly 
in long. 40°. 

The northern mountain region, called by Strabo “Mons 
Masius,” and by the Arabs the Karajah Dagh towards the 
west, and towards the east the Jebel Tur, is on the whole a 
tolerably fertile country. 23 It contains a good deal of rocky 
land; but has abundant springs, and in many parts is well 
wooded. Towards the west it is rather hilly than mountain¬ 
ous; 21 but towards the east it rises considerably, and the cone 
above Mardin is both lofty and striking. 22 The waters flowing 
from the range consist, on the north, of a small number of 
brooks, which after a short course fall into the Tigris; on the 
south, of more numerous and more copious streams, which 
gradually unite, and eventually form two rather important 
rivers. These rivers are the Belik, known anciently as the 
Bilecha 23 and the Western Khabour, called Habor in Scripture, 
and by the classical writers Aborrhas or Chaboras. 24 [PI. 
XXII., Fig. 1.] 

The Belik rises among the hills east of Orfa, about long. 39°, 
lat. 37° 10'. Its course is at first somewhat east of south; but 
it soon sweeps round, and, passing by the city of Harran —the 
Haran of Scripture and the classical Carrhae 25 — proceeds nearly 
due south to its junction, a few miles below Rakkah, with the 
Euphrates. It is a small stream throughout its whole course, 2,5 
which may be reckoned at 100 or 120 miles. 

The Khabour is a much more considerable river. It collects 
the waters which flow southward from at least two-thirds of the 
Mons Masius, 27 and has, besides, an important source, which 
the Arabs regard as the true “ head of the spring,” 28 derived 
apparently from a spur of the Sinjar range. This stream, 
which rises about lat. 30° 40', long. 40°, flows a little south of 
east to its junction near Koukab with the Jerujeror river Nisi- 
bis, which comes down from Mons Masius with a course not 
much west of’south. Both of these branches are formed by 
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the union of a number of streams. Neither of them is fordable 
for some distance above their junction; and below it, they con¬ 
stitute a river of such magnitude as to be navigable for a con¬ 
siderable distance by steamers. 29 The course of the Khabour 
below Koukab is tortuous; 39 but its general direction is S.S.W. 
The entire length of the stream is certainly not less than 200 
miles. 

The country between the “Mons Masius” and the Sin jar 
range is an undulating plain, from 60 to 70 miles in width, al¬ 
most as devoid of geographical features as the alluvium of 
Babylonia. From a height the whole appears to be a dead 
level: 81 but the traveller finds, on descending, that the surface, 
like that of the American prairies and the Koman Campagna, 
really rises and falls in a manner which offers a decided con¬ 
trast to the ^lluvial flats nearer the sea. Great portions of the 
tract are very deficient in water. Only small streams descend 
from the Sin jar range, and these are soon absorbed by the 
thirsty soil; so that except in the immediate vicinity of the 
hills north and south, and along the courses of the Khabour, 
the Belik, and their affluents, there is little natural fertility, 
and cultivation is difficult. The soil too is often gypsiferous, 
and its salt and nitrous exudations destroy vegetation; 82 while 
at the same time the streams and springs are from the same 
cause for the most part brackish and unpalatable. 33 Volcanic 
action probably did not cease in the region very much, if at all, 
before the historical period. Fragments of basalt in many 
places strew the plain; and near the confluence of the two 
chief branches of the Khabour, not only are old craters of vol¬ 
canoes distinctly visible, but a cone still rises from the centre 
of one, precisely like the cones in the craters of Etna and 
Vesuvius, composed entirely of loose lava, scoriae, and ashes, 
and rising to the height of 300 feet. The name of this remark¬ 
able hill, which is Koukab, is even thought to imply that the 
volcano may have been active within the time to which the 
traditions of the country extend. 84 [PI. XXII., Fig. 2.] 

Sheets of water are so rare in this region that the small lake 
of Khatouniyeh seems to deserve especial description. This 
lake is situated near the point where the Sin jar changes its 
character, and from a high rocky range subsides into low broken 
hills. It is of oblong shape, with its greater axis pointing 
nearly due east and west, in length about four miles, and in 
its greatest breadth somewhat less than three. 35 [PI. XXIII., 
Fig. 1.] The banks are low and parts marshy, more especially 
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on the side towards the Khabour, which is not more than ten 
miles distant. 86 In the middle of the lake is a hilly peninsula, 
joined to the mainland by a narrow causeway, and beyond it 
a small island covered with trees. The lake abounds with fish 
and waterfowl; and its water, though brackish, is regarded 
as remarkably wholesome both for man and beast. 

The Sin jar range, which divides Western Assyria into two 
plains, a northern and a southern, is a solitary limestone ridge, 
rising up abruptly from the flat country, which it commands 
to a vast distance on both sides. The limestone of which it is 
composed is white, soft, and fossiliferous; it detaches itself in 
enormous flakes from the mountain-sides, which are sometimes 
broken into a succession of gigantic steps, while occasionally 
they present the columnar appearance of basalt. 37 The flanks 
of the Sinjar are seamed with innumerable ravines, and from 
these small brooks issue, which are soon dispersed by irrigation, 
or absorbed in the thirsty plains. 33 The sides of the mountain 
are capable of being cultivated by means of terraces, and pro¬ 
duce fair crops of corn and excellent fruit; the top is often 
wooded with fruit trees or forest-trees. 39 Geographically, the 
Sinjar may be regarded as the continuation of that range of 
hills which shuts in the Tigris on the west, from Tekrit nearly 
to Mosul, and then leaving the river strikes across the plain in 
a direction almost from east to west as far as the town of Sinjar. 
Here the mountains change their course and bend to the south¬ 
west, till having passed the little lake described above, they 
somewhat suddenly subside, 40 sinking from a high ridge into 
low undulating hills, which pass to the south of the lake, and 
then disappear in the plain altogether. According to some, 
the Sinjar here terminates; but perhaps it is best to regard it 
as rising again in the Abd-el-aziz hills, 41 which, intervening 
between the Khabour and the Euphrates, run >n in the same 
south-west direction from Arban to Zelabi. If this be accepted 
as the true course of the Sinjar, we must view it as throwing 
out two important spurs. One of these is near its eastern 
extremity, and runs to the south-east, dividing the plain of 
Zerga from the great central level. Like the main chain, it is 
of limestone; and, though low, has several remarkable peaks 
which serve as landmarks from a vast distance. The Arabs 
call it Kebritiyeh, or 4 *thc Sulphur range,’’ from a sulphurous 
spring which rises at its foot. 4 - The other spur is thrown out 
near the western extremity, and runs towards the north-west, 
parallel to the course of the upper Khabour, which rises from 
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its flank at Ras-cl-Ain. 43 The name of Abd-el-aziz is applied to 
this spur, as well as to the continuation of the Sinjar between 
Arban and Halebi. It is broken into innumerable valleys and 
ravines, 44 abounding with wild animals, and is scantily wooded 
with dwarf oak. Streams of water abound in it. 

South of the Sinjar range, the country resumes the same level 
appearance which characterizes it between the Sinjar and the 
Mods Masius. A low limestone ridge skirts the Tigris valley 
from Mosul to Tekrit, 45 and near the Euphrates the country is 
sometimes slightly hilly; 40 but generally the eye travels over 
a vast slightly undulating level, unbroken by eminences, and 
supporting but a scanty vegetation. The description of Xeno¬ 
phon a little exaggerates the flatness, but is otherwise faithful 
enough:—“In these parts the country was a plain through¬ 
out, as smooth as the sea, and full of wormwood; if any other 
shrub or reed grew there, it had a sweet aromatic smell; but 
there was not a tree in the whole region.” 47 Water is still more 
scarce than in the plains north of the Sinjar. The brooks 
descending from that range are so weak that they generally 
lose themselves in the plain before they have run many miles. 
In one case only do they seem sufficiently strong to form a 
river. The Tharthar, which flows by the ruins of El Hadhr, 
is at that place a considerable stream, not indeed very wide 
but so deep that horses have to swim across it. 48 Its course 
above El Hadhr has not been traced; but the most probable 
conjecture seems to be that it is a continuation of the Sinjar 
river, which rises about the middle of the range, in long.' 41° 
50', and flows south-east through the desert. The Tharthar 
appears at one time to have reached the Tigris near Tekrit, 49 
but it now ends in a marsh or lake to the south-west of that 
city. 50 

The political geography of Assyria need not occupy much of 
our attention. There is no native evidence that in the time 
of the great monarchy the country was formally divided into 
districts, to which any particular names were attached, or 
which were regarded as politically separate from one another; 
nor do such divisions appear in the classical writers until the 
time of the later geographers, Strabo, Dionysius, and Ptolemy. 
If it were not that mention is made in the Old Testament of 
certain districts within the region which has been here termed 
Assyria, we should have no proof that in the early times any 
divisions at all had been recognized. The names, however, of 
Padan-Aram, Aram-Naharaim, Gozan, Halah, and (perhaps) 
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Huzzab, designate in Scripture particular portions of the 
Assyrian territory; and as these portions appear to correspond 
in some degree with the divisions of the classical geographers, 
we are led to suspect that these writers may in many, if not 
inmost cases, have followed ancient and native traditions or 
authorities. The principal divisions of the classical geographers 
will therefore be noticed briefly, so far at least as they are 
intelligible. 

According to Strabo, 51 the district within which Nineveh 
stood was called Aturia, which seems to be the word Assyria 
slightly corrupted, as we know that it habitually was by the 
Persians. 5 ' 2 The neighboring plain country he divides into four 
regions—Dolomene, Calachene, Chazene, and Adiabene. Of 
Dolomene, which Strabo mentions but in one place, and which 
is wholly omitted by other authors, no account can be given. 53 
Calachene, which is perhaps the Calacine of Ptolemy, 54 must 
be the tract about Calah (Nimrud), or the country immediately 
north of the Upper Zab river. Chazene, like Dolomene, is a 
term which cannot be explained. 55 Adiabene, on the contrary, 
is a well-known geographical expression. 66 It is the country 
of the Zab or Dial) rivers, 57 and either includes the whole of 
Eastern Assyria between the mountains and the Tigris, 58 or 
more strictly is applied to the region between the Upper and 
Lower Zab, 59 which consists of two large plains separated from 
each other by the Karaehok hills. In this way Arbelitis, the 
plain between the Karaehok and Zagros, would fall within 
Adiabene, but it is sometimes made a distinct region, 60 in which 
case Adiabene must he restricted to the flat between the two 
Zabs, the Tigris, and the Karaehok. Chalonitis and Apollo- 
niatis, which Strabo seems to place between these northern 
plains and Susiana, 61 must be regarded as dividing between 
them the country south of the Lesser Zab, Apolloniatis (so 
called from its Greek capital, Apollonia) lying along the Tigris, 
and Chalonitis along the mountains from the pass of Derbend 
to Gilan. 6 ' 2 Chalonitis seems to have taken its name from a 
capital city called Chala, 68 which lay on the great route con¬ 
necting Babylon with the southern Eebatana, and in later 
times was known as Ilolwan. 64 Below Apolloniatis, 65 and (like 
that district) skirting the Tigris, was Sittaeene, (so named 
from its capital, Sittace, 66 ) which is commonly reckoned to 
Assyria, 67 but seems more properly regarded as Susianian ter¬ 
ritory. Such are the chief divisions of Assyria east of tho 
Tigris. 
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West of the Tigris, the name Mesopotamia is commonly used, 
like the Aram-Naharaiin of the Hebrews, for the whole coun¬ 
try between the two great rivers. Here are again several dis¬ 
tricts, of which little is known, as Acabene, Tigene, and An- 
cobaritis. 68 Towards the north, along the flanks of Mons Ma- 
sius from Nisibis to the Euphrates, Strabo seems to place the 
Mygdonians, and to regard the country as Mygdonia. 69 Below 
Mygdonia, towards the west, he puts Anthemusia, which he 
extends as far as the Kliabour river. 70 The region south of the 
Kliabour and the Sinjar he seems to regard as inhabited en¬ 
tirely by Arabs. 71 Ptolemy has, in lieu of the Mygdonia of 
Strabo, a district which he calls Gauzanitis ; 72 and this name is 
on good grounds identified with the Gozan 73 of Scripture,—the 
true original probably of the “Mygdonia” of the Greeks. 74 
Gozan appears to represent the whole of the upper country 
from which the longer affluents of the Khabour spring; while 
Halali, which is coupled with it in Scripture, 75 and which Ptol¬ 
emy calls Chalcitis, and makes border on Gauzanitis, may des¬ 
ignate the tract upon the main stream, as it comes down from 
Ras-el-Ain. 76 The region about the upper sources of the Belik 
has no special designation in Strabo, but in Scripture it seems 
to be called Padan-Aram, 77 a name which has been explained 
as “ the flat Syria,” or “ the country stretching out from the 
foot of the hills. ” 78 In the later Roman tunes it was known as 
Osrhoene; 79 but this name was scarcely in use before the time 
of the Antonines. 

The true heart of Assyria was the country close along the 
Tigris, from lat. 35° to 36° 30'. Within these limits were the 
four great cities, marked by the mounds at Khorsabad, Mosul, 
Nimrud, and Kileh-Sherghat, besides a multitude of places of 
inferior consequence. It has been generally supposed that the 
left bank of the river was more properly Assyria than the 
right; 80 and the idea is so far correct, as that the left bank was 
in truth of primary value and importance, 81 whence it naturally 
happened that three out of the four capitals were built on that 
side of the stream. Still the very fact that one early capital 
was on the right bank is enough to show that both shores of 
Che stream were alike occupied by tne race from the first: and 
this conclusion is abundantly confirmed by other indications 
throughout the region. Assyrian ruins, the remains of con¬ 
siderable towns, strew the whole country between the Tigris 
and Khabour, both north and south of the Sinjar range. 8 - On 
the banks of the Lower Khabour are the remains of a royal 
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palace, 83 besides many other traces of the tract through which 
it runs having been permanently occupied by the Assyrian 
people. 84 Mounds, probably Assyrian, are known to exist 
along the course of the Khabour’s great western affluent ; 85 and 
oven near Seruj, in the country between Harran and the Eu¬ 
phrates some evidence has been found not only of conquest but 
of occupation. 86 Remains are perhaps more frequent on the op¬ 
posite side of the Tigris; at any rate they are more striking 
and more important. Bavian, Khorsabad, Shereef-Khan, Neb- 
bi-Yunus, Koyunjik, and Nimrud, which have furnished by 
far the most valuable and interesting of the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments, all lie east of the Tigris; while on the west two places 
only have yielded relics worthy to be compared with these, 
Arban and Kileh-Sherghat. 

It is curious that in Assyria, as in early Chaldaea, there is a 
special pre-eminence of four cities. An indication of this 
might seem to be contained in Genesis, where Asshur is said 
to have “budded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, 
and Resen;” 87 but on the whole it is more probable that we 
have here a mistranslation (which is corrected for us in the 
margin 88 ), and that three cities only are ascribed by Moses to 
the great patriarch. In the flourishing period of the empire, 
however, wo actually And four capitals, of which the native 
names seem to have been Ninua, Calah, Asshur, and Bit-Sar- 
gina, or Dur-Sargina (the city of Sargon) — all olaces of first- 
rate consequence. Besides these principal cities, which were 
the sole seats of government, Assyria contained a vast number 
of large towns, few of which it is possible to name, but so nu¬ 
merous that they cover the whole face of the country with 
their ruins. 89 Among them were Tarbisa, Arbil, Arapkha, and 
Khazeh, in the tract between the Tigris and Mount Zagros; 
Ilaran, Tel-Apni, Razappa (Rezeph), and Amida, towards the 
north-west frontier; Nazibina (Nisibis), on the eastern branch 
of the Khabour; Sirki (Circesium), at the confluence of the 
Khabour with the Euphrates ; Anat, on the Euphrates, some 
way below this junction ; Tahiti, Magarisi, Sidikan, Katni, Beth- 
Khalupi,etc., in the district south of the Sin jar, between the 
lower course of the Khabour and the Tigris. Heve, again, as in 
the case of Chaldiea, 97 it is impossible at present to locate with 
accuracy all the cities. We must once more confine ourselves 
to the most important, and seek to determine, either abso¬ 
lutely or with a certain vagueness, their several positions. 

It admits of no reasonable doubt that the ruins opposite Mo 
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sul are those of Nineveh. The name of Nineveh is read on 
the bricks ; and a uniform tradition, reaching from the Arab 
conquest to comparatively recent times, 91 attaches to the 
mounds themselves the same title. They are the most exten¬ 
sive ruins in Assyria; and their geographical position suits 
perfectly all the notices of the geographers and historians with 
respect to the great Assyrian capital. 92 As a subsequent chap¬ 
ter will be devoted to a description of this famous city, 93 it is 
enough in this place to observe that it was situated on the left 
or east bank of the Tigris, in lat. 31)° 2 T, at the point where a 
considerable brook, the Khosr-su, falls into the main stream. 
On its west flank flowed the broad and rapid Tigris, the “ ar¬ 
row-stream,” as we may translate the word; 94 while north, east, 
and south, expanded the vast undulating plain which inter¬ 
venes between the river and the Zagros mountain-range. Mid¬ 
way in this plain, at the distance of from 15 to 18 miles from 
the city, stood boldly up the Jabel Maklub and Ain Sufra hills, 
calcareous ridges rising nearly 2000 feet 95 above the level of the 
Tigris, and forming by far the most prominent objects in the 
natural landscape. 95 Inside the Ain Sufra, and parallel to it, 
ran the small stream of the Gomel, or Ghazir, like a ditch 
skirting a wall, an additional defence, in that quarter. On the 
south-east and south, distant about fifteen miles, was the 
strong and impetuous current of the Upper Zab, completing 
the natural defences of the position, which was excellently 
chosen to be the site of a great capital. 

South of Nineveh, at the distance of about twenty miles by 
the direct route and thirty by the course of the Tigris, 97 stood 
the second city of the empire, Calah, the site of which is 
marked by the extensive ruins at Nimrud. 98 [PI. XXIV., Fig.l. ] 
Broadly, this place may be said to have been built at the con¬ 
fluence of the Tigris with the Upper Zab; but in strictness it 
was on the Tigris only, the Zab flowing five or six miles further 
to the south, 99 and entering the Tigris at least nine miles below 
the Nimrud mins. 100 These ruins at present occupy an area 
somewhat short of a thousand English acres, 101 which is little 
more than one-half of the area of the ruins of Nineveh; but it 
is thought that the place was in ancient times considerably 
larger, and that the united action of the Tigris and some win¬ 
ter streams has swept away no small portion of the ruins . lr2 
They form at present an irregular quadrangle, the sides of 
which face the four cardinal points. On the north and east 
the rampart may still be distinctly traced. It was flanked 
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with towers along its whole course, 103 and pierced at uncertain 
intervals by gates, but was nowhere of very great strength or 
dimensions. On the south side it must have been especially 
weak, for there it has disappeared altogether. Here, however, 
it seems probable that tlie Tigris and the Shor Derreh stream, 
to which the present obliteration of the wall may be ascribed, 
formed in ancient times a sufficient protection. Towards the 
west, it seems to he certain that the Tigris (which is now a mile 
oil) anciently flowed close to the city. 104 On this side, directly 
facing the river, and extending along it a distance of COO 
yards, 106 or more than a third of a mile, was the royal quarter, 
or portion of the city occupied by the palaces of the kings. It 
consisted of a raised platform, forty feet above the level of the 
plain, composed in some parts of rubbish, in others of regular 
layers of sun-dried bricks, and eased on every side with solid 
stone masonry, containing an area of sixty English acres, and 
in shape almost a regular rectangle, 5G0 yards long, and from 
350 to 450 broad. 106 The platform was protected at its edges by 
a parapet, and is thought to have been ascended in various 
places by wide staircases, or inclined ways, leading up from 
the plain. 107 The greater part of its area is occupied by the re¬ 
mains of palaces constructed by various native kings, of which 
a more particular account will be given in the chapter on the 
architecture and other arts of the Assyrians. 108 It contains 
also the ruins of two small temples, and abuts at its north¬ 
western angle on the most singular structure which has as yet 
been discovered among the remains of the!Assyrian cities. This 
is the famous tower or pyramid which looms so conspicuously 
over the Assyrian plains, and which has always attracted the 
special notice of the traveller. 109 [Pl. XXIV., Fig. 2.] An ex¬ 
act description of this remarkable edifice will be given here¬ 
after. 

It appears from the inscriptions on its bricks to have been 
commenced by one of the early kings, and completed by an* 
other. Its internal structure has led to the supposition that it 
was designed to be a place of burial for one or other of these 
monarchs. Another conjecture is, that it was a watch-tower; 115 
but this seems very unlikely, since no trace of any mode by 
which it could be ascended has been discovered. 

Forty miles below Calah, on the opposite bank of the Tigris, 
was a third great city, the native name of which appeals to 
have been Asshur. This place is represented by the ruins at 
Kileh-Sherghat, which are scarcely inferior in extent to those 
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at Nimmcl or Calah. 111 It will not be necessary to describe 
minutely this site, as in general character it closely resembles 
the other ruins of Assyria. Long lines of low mounds mark 
the position of the old walls, and show that the shape of the 
city was quadrangular. The chief object is a large square 
mound or platform, two miles and a half in circumference, and 
in places a hundred feet above the level of the plain, composed 
in part of sun-dried bricks, in part of natural eminences, and 
exhibiting occasionally remains of a casing of hewn stone, 
which may once have encircled the whole structure. About 
midway on the north side of the platform, and close upon its 
edge, is a high cone or pyramid. The rest of the platform is 
covered with the remains of walls and with heaps of rubbish, 
but does not show much trace of important buildings. This 
city has been supposed to represent the Biblical Resen; but the 
description of that place as lying “ between Nineveh and Calah” 
seems to render the identification worse than uncertain. 

The ruins at Kileh-Sherghat are the last of any extent tow¬ 
ards the south, possessing a decidedly Assyrian character. 
To complete our survey, therefore, of the chief Assyrian 
towns, we must return northwards, and, passing Nineveh, di¬ 
rect our attention to the magnificent ruins on the small stream 
of the Khosrsu, which have made the Arab village of Khorsa- 
bad one of the best known names in Oriental topography. 
About nine miles from the north-east angle of the wall of Nin¬ 
eveh, in a direction a very little east of north, stands the ruin 
known as Khorsabad, from a small village which formerly oc¬ 
cupied its summit 112 —the scene of the labors of M. Botta, who 
was the first to disentomb from among the mounds of Mesopo¬ 
tamia the relics of an Assyrian palace. The enclosure at 
Khorsabad is nearly square in shape, each side being about 
2000 yards long. 118 No part of it is very lofty, but the walls 
are on every side well marked. Their angles point towards 
the cardinal points, or nearly so; and the walls themselves 
consequently face the north-east, the north-west, the south¬ 
west, and the south-east. Towards the middle of the north¬ 
west wall, and projecting considerably beyond it, was a raised 
platform of the usual character; and here stood the great pal¬ 
ace, which is thought to have been open to the plain, and on 
that side quite undefended. 114 

Four miles only from Khorsabad, in a direction a little west 
of north, are the ruins of a smaller Assyrian city, whose na¬ 
tive name appears to have been Tarbisa, situated not far from 
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the modern village of Sherif-khan. Here was a palace, built 
by Esarhaddon for one of his sons, as well as several tem¬ 
ples and other edifices. In the opposite direction at the dis¬ 
tance of about twenty miles, is Keremles, an Assyrian ruin, 
whose name cannot yet be rendered phonetically. 115 West of 
this site, and about half-way between the ruins of Nineveh and 
Nimrud or Calah, is Selamiyah, a village of some size, tho 
walls of which are thought to be of Assyrian construction. 110 
We may conjecture that this place was the Resen, or Dase, 117 
of Holy Scripture, which is said to have been a large city, in¬ 
terposed between Nineveh and Calah. 118 In the same latitude, 
but considerably further to the east, was the famous city of 
Arabil or Arbi 1, 119 known to the Greeks as Arbela, and to this 
day retaining its ancient appellation. These were the princi¬ 
pal towns, whose positions can be fixed, belonging to Assyria 
Proper, or the tract in the immediate vicinity of Nineveh. 

Besides these places, the inscriptions mention a large num¬ 
ber of cities which we cannot definitely connect with any par¬ 
ticular site. Such are Zaban and Zadu, beyond the Lower Zab, 
probably somewhere in the vicinity of Kerkuk; Kurban, Tidu 
(?), Napulu, Kapa, in Adiabcne; xVrapkha and Khaparkhu, 
the former of which names recalls the A rra pa chit is of Ptol¬ 
emy, 1 * 1 in the district about Arbela; Ilurakha, Sallat (?), Dur- 
Tila, Dariga, Lupdu, and many others, concerning whose sit¬ 
uations it is not even possible to make any reasonable conject¬ 
ure. The whole country between the Tigris and the moun¬ 
tains was evidently studded thickly with towns, as it is at the 
present day with ruins; 1 * 21 but until a minute and searching 
examination of the entire region has taken place, it is idle to 
attempt an assignment to particular localities of these compar 
atively obscure names. 

In Western Assyria, or the tract on the right bank of the 
Tigris, while there is reason to believe that population was as 
dense, and that cities were as numerous, as on the opposite 
side of the river, 122 even fewer sites can be determinately fixed, 
owing to the early decay of population in those parts, which 
seem to have fallen into their present desert condition shortly 
after the destruction of the Assyrian empire by the conquering 
Medes. Besides Asshur, which is fixed to the ruins at Kileh- 
Sherghat, we can only locate witli certainty some half-dozen 
places. These are Nazibina, which is the modern Nisibin, the 
Nisibis of the Greeks; Amidi, which is Amida or Diarbekr; 
Haran, 12:1 which retains its name unchanged; hJirki, which is 
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the Greek Circesium, 124 now Kerkesiyeh; Anat, now Anah, on 
an island in the Euphrates; and Sidikan, now Arban, on the 
Lower Khabour. The other known towns of this region, 
whose exact position is more or less uncertain, are the follow¬ 
ing: — Tavnusir, which is perhaps Dunisir, near Mardin; Gu- 
zana, or Gozan, 12B in the vicinity of Nisibin; Razappa, or Re- 
zeph, probably not far from Harran; Tel-Apni, about Orfah 
or Ras-el-Ain; Tahiti and Magarisi, on the Jerujer, or river 
of Nisibin; Katni and Beth-Khalupi, on the Lower Khabour; 
Tsupri and Nakarabani, on the Euphrates, between its junc¬ 
tion with the Khabour and Anah; and Khuzirina, in the 
mountains near the source of the Tigris. Besides these, the 
inscriptions contain a mention of some scores of towns wholly 
obscure, concerning which we cannot even determine whether 
they lay west or east of the Tigris. 

Such are the chief geographical features of Assyria. It re¬ 
mains to notice briefly the countries by which it was bordered. 
“To the east lay the mountain region of Zagros, inhabited 
principally, during the earlier times of the Empire, by the 
Zimri, and afterwards occupied by the Medes, and known as 
a portion of Media. This region is one of great strength, and 
at the same time of much productiveness and fertility. Com¬ 
posed of a large number of parallel ridges, Zagros contains, 
besides rocky and snow-clad summits, a multitude of fertile 
valleys, watered by the great affluents of the Tigris or them 
tributaries, and capable of producing rich crops with very lit¬ 
tle cultivation. The sides of the hills are in most parts clothed 
with forests of walnut, oak, ash, plane, and sycamore, while 
mulberries, olives, and other fruit-trees abound; in many 
places the pasturage is excellent; and thus, notwithstanding 
its mountainous character, the tract will bear a large popula¬ 
tion. 126 Its defensive strength is immense, equalling that of 
Switzerland before military roads were constructed across the 
High Alps. The few passes by which it can be traversed 
seem, according to the graphic phraseology of the ancients, to 
be carried up ladders ; 127 they surmount six or seven successive 
ridges, often reaching the elevation of 10,000 feet, 128 and are 
only open during seven months of the year. Nature appears 
to have intended Zagros as a seven fold wall for the protection 
of the fertile Mesopotamian lowland from the marauding tribes 
inhabiting the bare plateau of Iran. 

North of Assyria lays a country very similar to the Zagros 
region. Armenia, like Kurdistan, consists, for the most part, 
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of a number of parallel mountain ranges, 120 with deep valleys 
between them, watered by great rivers or their affluents. Its 
highest peaks, like those of Zagros, ascend considerably above 
the snow-line. 130 It has the same abundance of wood, es¬ 
pecially in the more northern parts; and though its valleys 
are scarcely so fertile, or its products so abundant and varied, 
it is still a country where a numerous population may find 
subsistence. The most striking contrast which it offers to the 
Zagros region is in the direction of its mountain ranges. The 
Zagros ridges inn from north-west to south-east, like the prin¬ 
cipal mountains of Italy, Greece, Arabia, Hindustan, and Co¬ 
chin China; those of Armenia have a course from a little north 
of east to a little south of west, like the Spanish Sierras, the 
Swiss and Tyrolese Alps, the Southern Carpathians, the 
Greater Balkan, the Cilieian Taurus, the Cyprian Olympus, 
and the Thian Chan. Thus the axes of the two chains are 
nearly at right angles to one another, the triangular basin of 
Vau occurring at the point of contact, and softening the ab¬ 
ruptness of the transition. Again, whereas the Zagros moun¬ 
tains present their gradual slope to the Mesopotamian lowland, 
and rise in higher and higher ridges as they recede from it, 
the mountains of Armenia ascend at once to their full height 
from the level of the Tigris, and the ridges then gradually de¬ 
cline towards the Eivxine. It follows from this last contrast, 
that, while Zagros invites the inhabitants of the Mesopotamian 
plain to penetrate its recesses, which are at first readily acces¬ 
sible, and only grow wild and savage towards the interior, the 
Armenian mountains repel by presenting their greatest diffi¬ 
culties and most barren aspect at once, seeming, with their 
rocky sides and snow-clad summits, to form an almost insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to an invading host. Assyrian history 
bears traces of this difference; for while the mountain region 
to the east is gradually subdued and occupied by the people of 
the plain, that on the north continues to the last in a state of 
hostility and semi-independence. 

West of Assyria (according to the extent which has here 
been given to it), the border countries were, towards the south, 
Arabia, and towards the north, Syria. A desert region, simi¬ 
lar to that which bounds Chaldea in this direction, extends 
along the Euphrates as far north as the 3Gth parallel, approach¬ 
ing commonly within a very short distance of the river. This 
has been at all times the country of the wandering Arabs, It 
is traversed in places by rocky ridges of a low elevation, and 
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intercepted by occasional mirfys; but otherwise it is a contin¬ 
uous gravelly or samly plain, 131 incapable of sustaining a set¬ 
tled population. Between the desert and the river intervenes 
commonly a narrow strip of fertile territory, which in As¬ 
syrian times was held by the Tsukhi or Shuhites, and the 
Aranueans or Syrians. North of the 36th parallel, the general 
elevation of the country west of the Euphrates rises. There 
is an alternation of bare undulating hills and dry plains, pro¬ 
ducing wormwood and other aromatic plants. 132 Permanent 
rivers are found, which either terminate in salt lakes or run 
into the Euphrates. In places the land is tolerably fertile, and 
produces good crops of grain, besides mulberries, pears, figs, 
pomegranates, olives, vines, and pistachio-nuts. 133 Here dwelt, 
in the time of the Assyrian Empire, the Khatti, or Hittites, 
whose chief city, Carchemish, appears to have occupied the 
site of Hierapolis, now Bambuk. In a military point of view, 
the tract is very much less strong than either Armenia or 
Kurdistan, and presents but slight difficulties to invading 
armies. 

The tract south of Assyria was Chaldaea, of which a descrip¬ 
tion has been given in an earlier portion of this volume. m 
Naturally it was at once the weakest of the border countries, 
and the one possessing the greatest attractions to a conqueror. 
Nature had indeed left it wholly without defence; and though 
art was probably soon called in to remedy this defect, yet it 
could not but continue the most open to attack of the various 
regions by which Assyria was surrounded. Syria was de¬ 
fended by the Euphrates—at all times a strong barrier; Ara¬ 
bia, not only by this great stream, but by her arid sands and 
burning climate; Armenia and Kurdistan had the protection 
of their lofty mountain ranges. Chaldsea was naturally with¬ 
out either land or water barrier; and the mounds and dykes 
whereby she strove to supply her wants were at the best poor 
substitutes for Nature’s bulwarks. Here again geographical 
features will be found to have had an important bearing on 
the course of history, the close connection of the two coun¬ 
tries, in almost every age, resulting from their physical com 
formation. 
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Outer defences of Nineveh, in their present condition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 

“ Assyria, celebritato et magnitudine, et inultiformi feracitate ditissima.”—A mm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6. 

In describing the climate and productions of Assyria, it will 
be necessary to divide it into regions, since the country is so 
large, and the physical geography so varied, that a single de¬ 
scription would necessarily be both incomplete and untrue. 
Eastern Assyria has a climate of its own, the result of its po¬ 
sition at the foot of Zagros. In Western Assyria we may dis¬ 
tinguish three climates, that of the upper or mountainous 
country extending from Bir to Til and Jczireh, that of the 
middle region on either side of the Sinjar range, and that of 
the lower region immediately bordering on Babylonia. The 
climatic differences depend in part on latitude; but probably 
in a greater degree on differences of elevation, distance or vi¬ 
cinity of mountains, and the like. 

Eastern Assyria, from its vicinity to the high and snow-clad 
range of Zagros, has a climate at once cooler and moister than 
Assyria west of the Tigris. The summer heats are tempered 
by breezes from the adjacent mountains, and, though trying 
to the constitution of an European, are far less oppressive than 
the torrid blasts which prevail on the other side of the river. 1 
A good deal of rain falls in the winter, and even in the spring; 
while, after the rains are past, there is frequently an abundant 
dew, 2 which supports vegetation and helps to give coolness to 
the air. The winters are moderately severe. 8 

In the most-southern part of Assyria, from lat. 34° to 35° 30', 
the climate scarcely differs from that of Babylonia, which has 
been already described. 4 The same burning summers, and 
the same chilly but not really cold winters, prevail in both 
districts; and the time and character of the rainy season is 
alike in each. The summers are perhaps a little less hot, and 
the winters a little colder than in the more southern and allu¬ 
vial region; but the difference is inconsiderable, and has never 
been accurately measured. 

In the central part of Western Assyria, on either side of the 
Sin jar range, the climate is decidedly cooler than in the region 
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adjoining Babylonia. In summer, though the heat is great, 
especially from noon to sunset, 6 yet the nights are rarely op¬ 
pressive, and the mornings enjoyable. The spring-time in this 
region is absolutely delicious; 6 the autumn is pleasant; and 
the winter, though cold and accompanied by a good deal of 
rain and snow, 7 is rarely prolonged and never intensely rigor¬ 
ous. Storms of thunder and lightning are frequent 8 especially 
in spring, and they are often of extraordinary violence: hail¬ 
stones fall of the size of pigeon’s eggs; 9 the lightning is incessant; 
and the wind rages with fury. The force of the tempest is, 
however, soon exhausted; in a few hours’ time it has passed 
away, and the sky is once more cloudless; a delightful calm and 
freshness pervade the air, producing mingled sensations of 
pleasure and repose. 10 

The mountain tract, which terminates Western Assyria to 
the north, has a climate very much more rigorous than the 
central region. The elevation of this district is considerable, 11 
and the near vicinity of the great mountain country of Arme¬ 
nia, with its eternal snows and winters during half the year, 
tends greatly to lower the temperature, which in the winter 
descends to eight or ten degrees below zero. 12 Much snow then 
falls,which usually lies for some weeks; the spring is wet and 
stormy, but the summer and the autumn are tine; and in the 
western portion of the region about Harran and Orfah. the 
summer heat is great. The climate is here an “ extreme ” one, 
to use an expression of Humboldt’s—the range of the ther¬ 
mometer being even greater than it is in Cliakkea, reaching 
nearly (or perhaps occasionally exceeding) 120 degrees. 13 

Such is the present climate of Assyria, west and east of the 
Tigris. There is no reason to believe that it was very different 
in ancient times. If irrigation was then more common and 
cultivation more widely extended, the temperature would no 
doubt have been somewhat lower and the air more moist. But 
neither on physical nor on historical grounds can it be argued, 
that the difference thus produced was more than slight. The 
chief causes of the remarkable heat of Mesopotamia—so much 
exceeding that of many countries under the same parallels of 
latitude—are its near vicinity to the Arabian and Syrian des¬ 
erts, and its want of trees, those great refrigerators. 14 While 
the first of these causes would be wholly untouched by culti¬ 
vation, the second would bo affected in but a small degree. 
The only tree which is known to have been anciently culti¬ 
vated in Mesopotamia is the date-palm; and as this ceases tc 
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bear fruit 15 about lat. 3f»°, its greater cultivation could have 
prevailed only in a very small portion of the country, and so 
would have affected the general climate but little. Historically, 
too, we find, among the earliest notices which have any cli¬ 
matic bearing, indications that the temperature and the con¬ 
sequent condition of the country were anciently very nearly 
what they now are. Xenophon speaks of the barrenness of 
the tract between the Khabourand Babylonia, and the entire 
absence of forage, in as strong terms as could be used at the 
present dav. lc Arrian, following his excellent authorities, 
notes that Alexander, after crossing the Euphrates, kept close 
to the hills, u because the heat there was not so scorching as it 
was lower down, and because he could then procure green 
food for his horses/’ 17 The animals too which Xenophon found 
in the country are either such as now inhabit it, 18 or where not 
such, they are the denizens of hotter rather than colder cli¬ 
mates and countries. 19 

The fertility of Assyria is a favorite theme with the ancient 
writers. 20 Owing to the indefiniteness of their geographical 
terminology, it is however uncertain, in many cases, whether 
the praise which they bestow upon Assyria is really intended 
for the country here called by that name, or whether it docs 
not rather apply to the alluvial tract, already described, which 
is more properly termed Chaldma or Babylonia. Naturally 
Babylonia is very much more fertile than the greater part of 
Assyria, which being elevated above the courses of the rivers, 
and possessing a saline and gypsiferous soil, tends, in the ab¬ 
sence of a sufficient water supply, to become a bare and arid 
desert. Trees are scanty in both regions except along the 
river courses; but in Assyria, even grass fails after the first 
burst of spring; and the plains, which for a few weeks have 
been carpeted with the tendcrest verdure and thickly strewn 
with the brightest and loveliest flowers, 21 become, as the sum¬ 
mer advances, yellow, parched, and almost herbless. Few 
things arc more remarkable than the striking difference 
between the appearance of the same tract in Assyria at differ¬ 
ent seasons of the year. What at one time is a garden, glow¬ 
ing with brilliant hues and heavy with luxuriant pasture, on 
which the most numerous flocks can scarcely make any sensi¬ 
ble impression, at another is an absolute waste, frightful and 
oppressive from its sterility.' 22 

If we seek the cause of this curious contrast, we shall find it 
in the productive qualities of the soil, wherever there is sufli* 
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dent moisture to allow of their displaying themselves, com 
bined with the fact, already noticed, that the actual supply of 
water is deficient. Speaking generally, we may say witli 
truth, as was said by Herodotus more than two thousand 
years ago—that “but little rain falls in Assyria, 1 ’ 23 and, if 
water is to be supplied in adequate quantity to the thirsty soil, 
it must be derived from the rivers. In most parts of Assyria 
there arc occasional rains during the winter, and, in ordinary 
years, frequent showers in early spring. The dependence of 
the present inhabitants both for pasture and for grain is on 
these. There is scarcely any irrigation; 24 and though the soil 
ig so productive that wherever the land is cultivated, good 
crops are commonly obtained by means of the spring rains, 
while elsewhere nature at once spontaneously robes herself in 
verdure of the richest kind, yet no sooner does summer arrive 
than barrenness is spread over the scene; the crops ripen and 
are gathered in; “the grass withereth, the flower fadeth;” 25 
the delicate herbage of the plains shrinks back and disappears; 
all around turns to a uniform dull straw-color; nothing con 
tinues to live but what is coarse, dry, and sapless; and so the 
land, which was lately an Eden, becomes a desert. 

Far different would be the aspect of the region were a due 
use made of that abundant water supply—actually most lavish 
in the summer time, owing to the melting of the snows — 
which nature has provided in the two great Mesopotamian 
rivers and their tributaries. So rapid is the fall of the two 
main streams in their upper course, that by channels derived 
from them, with the help perhaps of dams thrown across them 
at certain intervals, the water might be led to almost any part 
of the intervening country, and a supply kept up during the 
whole year. Or, even without works of this magnitude, by 
hydraulic machines of a very simple construction, the life- 
giving fluid might be raised from the great streams and their 
affluents in sufficient quantity to maintain a broad belt on 
either side of the river-courses in perpetual verdure. Anciently, 
we know that recourse was had to both of these systems. In 
the tract between the Tigris and the Upper Zab, which is the 
only part of Assyria that has been minutely examined, are dis¬ 
tinct remains ot at least one Assyrian canal, wherein much in* 
genuity and hydraulic skill is exhibited, the work being car¬ 
ried through the more elevated ground by tunnelling, and the 
canal led for eight miles contrary to the natural course of 
every stream in the district. 27 Sluices and dams, cut sometimes 
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in the solid rock, regulated the supply of the fluid at different 
seasons, and enabled the natives to make the most economical 
application of the great fertilizer. The use of the hand-swipe 
was also certainly known, since it is mentioned by Herodotus,® 
and even represented upon the sculptures. [PI. XXV., Fig. 1.] 
Very probably other more elaborate machines were likewise 
employed, unless the general prevalency of canals superseded 
their necessity. It is certain that over wide districts, now 
dependent for productive power wholly on the spring rains, 
and consequently quite incapable of sustaining a settled popu¬ 
lation, there must have been maintained in Assyrian times 
some effective water-system, whereby regions that at present 
with difficulty furnish a few months’ subsistence to the wan¬ 
dering Arab tribes, were enabled to supply to scores of popu¬ 
lous cities sufficient food for their consumption. 29 

We have not much account of the products of Assyria 
Proper in early times. Its dates were of small repute, being 
greatly inferior to those of Babylon.* 5 It grew a few olives in 
places, 81 and some spicy shrubs, 82 which cannot be identified 
with any certainty. Its cereal crops were good, and may per¬ 
haps be regarded as included in the commendations bestowed 
by Herodotus 83 and Strabo 84 on the grain of the Mesopotamian 
region. The country was particularly deficient in trees, large 
tracts growing nothing but wormwood and similar low 
shrubs, 85 while others were absolutely without either tree or 
bush. 86 The only products of Assyria which acquired such 
note as to be called by its name were its silk 37 and its citron 
trees. The silk, according to Pliny, was the produce of a large 
kind of silkworm not found elsewhere. 38 The citron trees ob¬ 
tained a very great celebrity. Not only were they admired 
for their perpetual fruitage, and their delicious odor; 39 but it 
was believed that the fruit which they bore was an unfailing 
remedy against poisons. 4 ' 1 Numerous attempts were made to 
naturalize the tree in other countries; but up to the time when 
Pliny wrote, every such attempt had failed, and the citron was 
still confined to Assyria, Persia, and Media. 41 

It is not to be imagined that the vegetable products of As¬ 
syria were confined within the narrow compass which the 
ancient notices might seem to indicate. Those notices are cas¬ 
ual, and it is evident that they are incomplete; nor will a just 
notion be obtained of the real character of the region, unless 
we take into account such of the present products as may bo 
reasonably supposed to be indigenous. Now, setting aside a 
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few plants ol special importance to man, the cultivation of 
which may have been introduced, such as tobacco, rice, Indian 
corn, and cotton, we may fairly say that Assyria has no exot¬ 
ics, and that the trees, shrubs, and vegetables now found within 
her limits are the same in all probability as grew there an¬ 
ciently. In order to complete our survey, we may therefore 
proceed to inquire what are the chief vegetable products of 
the region at the present time. 

In the south the date-palm grows well as far as Anah on the 
Euphrates and Tekrit on the Tigris. Above that latitude it 
languishes, and ceases to give fruit altogether about the junc¬ 
tion of the lvhabour with the one stream and the Lesser Zab 
with the other. 42 The unproductive tree, however, which the 
Assyrians used for building purposes, 43 will grow and attain a 
considerable size to the very edge of the mountains. 44 Of other 
timber trees the principal are the sycamore and the Oriental 
plane, which are common in the north ; the oak, which abounds 
about Mardin 45 (where it yields gall-nuts and the rare product 
manna), and which is also found in the Sinjar and Abd-el-Aziz 
ranges; 46 the silver poplar, which often fringes the banks of 
the streams; 47 the sumac, which is found on the Upper Eu¬ 
phrates; 48 and the walnut, which grows in the Jebel Tur, and 
is not uncommon between the foot of Zagros and the outlying 
ranges of hills. 49 Of fruit-trees the most important are the 
orange, lemon, pomegranate, apricot, olive, vine, fig, mulberry, 
and pistachio-nut. The pistachio-nut grows wild in the north¬ 
ern mountains, especially between Orfah and Diarbekr. 50 The 
fig is cultivated with much care in the Sinjar. 51 The vine is 
also grown in that region, 52 but bears better on the skirts of 
the hills above Orfah and Mardin. 53 Pomegranates flourish in 
various parts of the country. Oranges and lemons belong to 
its more southern parts, where it verges on Babylonia. 54 The 
olive clothes the flanks of Zagros in places. 56 Besides these rarer 
fruits, Assyria has chestnuts, pears, apples, plums, cherries, 
wild and cultivated, quinces, apricots, melons and filberts. 

The commonest shrubs are a kind of wormwood—the ctpsin- 
thium of Xenophon—which grows over much of the plain ex¬ 
tending south of the Khabour 56 —and the tamarisk. Green 
myrtles, and oleanders with their rosy blossoms, clothe the 
banks of some of the smaller streams between the Tigris and 
Mount Zagros; 57 and a shrub of frequent occurrence is the 
liquorice plant. 58 Of edible vegetables there is great abund¬ 
ance. Truffles 59 and capers 60 grow wild; while peas, beans, 
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onions, spinach, cucumbers, and lentils are cultivated success¬ 
fully. 61 The carob {CeratoniaSiliqua) must also be mentioned 
as among the rarer products of this region. 62 

It was noticed above that manna is gathered in Assyria from 
the dwarf oak. It is abundant in Zagros, and is found also in 
the woods about Hardin, and again between Orfah and Diar- 
bekr. According to Mr. Rich, it is not confined to the dwarf 
oak, or even to trees and shrubs, but is deposited also on sand, 
rocks, and stone. 63 It is most plentiful in wet seasons, and es¬ 
pecially after fogs; 64 in dry seasons it fails almost totally. The 
natives collect it in spring and autumn. The best and purest 
is that taken from the ground; but by far the greater quantity 
is obtained from the trees, by placing cloths under them and 
shaking the branches. The natives use it as food both in its 
natural state and manufactured into a kind of paste. It soon 
corrupts; and in order to fit it for exportation, or even for the 
storeroom of the native housewife, it has to undergo the proc¬ 
ess of boiling. 65 When thus prepared, it is a gentle purgative; 
but, in its natural state and when fresh, it may be eaten in 
large quantities without any unpleasant consequences. 60 

Assyria is far better supplied with minerals than Babylonia. 
Stone of a good quality, either limestone, sandstone, or conglom¬ 
erate, is always at hand; while a tolerable clay is also to be 
found in most places. If a more durable material is required, 
basaltic rock may be obtained from the Hons Masius—a sub¬ 
stance almost as hard as granite. 67 On the left bank of the 
Tigris a soft gray alabaster abounds which is easily cut into 
slabs, and forms an excellent material for the sculptor. 68 The 
neighboring mountains of Kurdistan contain marbles of many 
different qualities; and these could be procured without much 
difficulty by means of the rivers. From the same quarter it 
was easy to obtain the most useful metals. Iron, (‘upper, and 
lead are found in great abundance in the Tivari Mountains 
within a short distance of Nineveh, 69 where they crop out upon 
the surface, so that they cannot fail to be noticed. Lead and 
copper are also obtainable from the neighborhood of Diarbekr. 70 
The Kurdish Mountains may have sup]died other metals. They 
still produce silver and antimony; 71 and it is possible that they 
may anciently have furnished gold and tin. As their mineral 
riches have never been explored by scientific* persons, it is very 
probable that they may contain many other metals besides 
those which they are at present known to yield. 7 - 

Among the mineral products of Assyria, bilumen, naphtha, 
10 
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petroleum, sulphur, alum, and salt have also to be reckoned. 
The bitumen pits of Kerkuk, in the country between the Lesser 
Zab and the Adhem, are scarcely less celebrated than those of 
Hit; 78 and there are some abundant springs of the same char¬ 
acter close to Nimrud, in the bed of the Shor Derreh torrent. 74 
The Assyrian palaces furnish sufficient evidence that the 
springs were productive in old times; for the employment of 
bitumen as a cement, though not so frequent as in Babylonia, 
is yet occasionally found in them. 75 With the bitumen are al¬ 
ways procured both naphtha and petroleum; 76 while at Ker¬ 
kuk there is an abundance of sulphur also. 77 Balt is obtained 
from springs in the Kerkuk country; 78 and is also formed in 
certain small lakes lying between the Sinjar and Babylonia. 79 
Alum is plentiful in the hills about Kifri. 80 

The most remarkable wild animals of Assyria are the follow¬ 
ing: the lion, the leopard, the lynx, the wild-cat, the hyaena, 
the wild ass, the bear, the deer, the gazelle, the ibex, the wild 
sheep, the wild boar, the jackal, the wolf, the fox, the beaver, 
the jerboa, the porcupine, the badger, and the hare. The As¬ 
syrian lion is of the maneless kind, and in general habits re¬ 
sembles the lion of Babylonia. The animal is comparatively 
rare in the eastern districts, being seldom found on the banks 
of the Tigris above Baghdad, and never above Kileh-Sherghat. 81 
On the Euphrates it has been seen as high as Bir; and it isfre- 
qkent on the banks of the Khabour, and in the Sinjar. 82 It has 
occasionally that remarkable peculiarity—so commonly repre¬ 
sented on the sculptures—a short horny claw at the extremity 
of the tail in the middle of the ordinary tuft of hair. 83 The 
ibex or wild goat—also a favorite subject with the Assyrian 
sculptors—is frequent in Kurdistan, and moreover abounds on 
the highest ridges of the Abd-el-Aziz and the Sinjar, where it is 
approached with difficulty by the hunter. 84 The gazelle, wild 
boar, wolf, jackal, fox, badger, porcupine, and hare are com¬ 
mon in the plains, and confined to no particular locality. The 
jerboa is abundant near the Khabour. 85 Bears and deer are 
found on the skirts of the Kurdish hills. The leopard, hyaena, 
lynx, and beaver are comparatively rare. The last named ani¬ 
mal, very uncommon in Southern Asia, was at one time found 
in large numbers on the Khabour; but in consequence of the 
value set upon its musk bag, it has been hunted almost to ex¬ 
termination, and is now very seldom seen. The Khabour bea¬ 
vers are said to be a different species from the American. 
Their tail is not large and broad, but sharp and pointed; nor 
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do they build houses, or construct dams across the stream, but 
live in the banks, making themselves large chambers above 
the ordinary level of the floods, which are entered by holes be¬ 
neath tho water-line. 86 

The rarest of all the animals which are still found in Assyria 
is the wild ass (Equus hemwnus). Till the present generation 
of travellers, it was believed to have disappeared altogether 
from the region, and to have “ retired into the steppes of Mon¬ 
golia and the deserts of Persia.” 87 But a better acquaintance 
with the country between the rivers has shown that wild asses, 
though uncommon, still inhabit the tract where they were 
seen by Xenophon. 88 [PL XXVI., Fig. 1.] They are delicately 
made, in color varying from a grayish-white in winter to a 
bright bay, approaching to pink, in the summer-time; they 
are said to be remarkably swift. It is impossible to take them 
when full grown; but the Arabs often capture the foals, and 
bring them up with milk in their tents. They then become very 
playful and docile; but it is found difficult to keep them alive; 
and they have never, apparently, been domesticated. The 
Arabs usually kill them and eat their flesh. 89 

It is probable that all these animals, and some others, inhab¬ 
ited Assyria during the time of the Empire. Lions of two 
kinds, with and without manes, abound in the sculptures, the 
former, which do not now exist in Assyria, being the more 
common. [Pl. XXV., Fig. 2.] They are represented with a skill 
and a truth which shows the Assyrian sculptor to have been 
familiar not only with their forms and proportions, but with 
their natural mode of life, their haunts, and habits. The 
leopard is far less often depicted, but appears sometimes in the 
ornamentation of utensils, 90 and is frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions. The wild ass is a favorite subject with the sculp¬ 
tors of the late Empire, and is represented with great spirit, 
though not with complete accuracy. [PL XXVI., Fig. 3.] The 
ears are too short, the head is too fine, the legs are not fine 
enough, and the form altogether approaches too nearly to the 
type of the horse. The deer, the gazelle, and the ibex all occur 
frequently; and though the forms are to some extent conven¬ 
tional, they are not wanting in spirit. [PL XXVII.] Deer are 
apparently of two kinds. That which is most commonly 
found appears to represent the gray deer, which is the only 
species existing at present within the confines of Assyria. 91 
The other sort is more delicate in shape, and spotted, seeming 
to represent the fallow deer, which is not now known in As* 
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syria or the adjacent countries. It sometimes appears wild, 
lying among the reeds; sometimes tame, in the arms of a 
priest or of a winged figure. There is no representation in the 
sculptures of the wild boar; but a wild sow and pigs are given 
in one bas-relief, 92 sufficiently indicating the Assyrian acquaint¬ 
ance with this animal. Hares are often depicted, and with 
much truth; generally they are carried in the hands of men, 
but sometimes they are being devoured by vultures or eagles. 93 
[Pl. XXVIII., Figs. 1, 2.] No representations have been found 
of bears, wild cats, hyaenas, wolves, jackals, wild sheep, foxes, 
beavers, jerboas, porcupines, or badgers. 

There is reason to believe that two other animals, which have 
now altogether disappeared from the country, inhabited at 
least some parts of Assyria during its flourishing period. One 
of these is the wild bull—often represented on the bas-reliefs 
as a beast of chase, and perhaps mentioned as such in the in¬ 
scriptions. 94 This animal, which is sometimes depicted as en¬ 
gaged in a contest with the lion, 95 must have been of vast 
strength and boldness. It is often hunted by the king, and 
appears to have been considered nearly as noble an object of 
pursuit as the lion. We may presume, from the practice in 
the adjoining country, Palestine, 96 that the flesh was eaten as 
food. 

The other animal, once indigenous, but which has now dis¬ 
appeared, was called by the Assyrians the mithin , and is 
thought to have been the tiger. Tigers are not now found 
nearer to Assyria than the country south of the Caspian, Ghi- 
lan, and Mazanderan; but as there is no conceivable reason 
why they should not inhabit Mesopotamia, 97 and as the mithin 
is constantly joined with the lion, as if it were a beast of the 
same kind, and of nearly equal strength and courage, we may 
fairly conjecture that the tiger is the animal intended. If this 
seem too bold a theory, we must regard the mithin as the 
larger leopard, 98 an animal of considerable strength and feroc¬ 
ity, which, as well as the hunting leopard, is still found in the 
country. 99 [PI. XXVI., Fig. 2.] 

The birds at present frequenting Assyria are chiefly the fol¬ 
lowing : the bustard (which is of two kinds—the great and the 
middle-sized), the egret, the crane, the stork, the pelican, the 
Hamingo, the red partridge, the black partridge or francolin, 
the parrot, the Seleucian thrush (Turclus Seleucus), the vult¬ 
ure, the falcon or hunting-hawk, the owl, the wild swan, the 
bvamin goose, the ordinary wild goose, the wild duck, the teal, 
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the tern, the sand-grouse, the turtle dove, the nightingale, the 
jay, the plover, and the snipe. 1 '" There is also a large kite or 
eagle, called “ a gab,” or “ the butcher,” by the Arabs, which 
is greatly dreaded by fowlers, as it will attack and kill the 
falcon no less than other birds. 

We have little information as to which of these birds fre¬ 
quented the country in ancient tunes. The Assyrian artists 
are not happy in them delineation of the feathered tribe; and 
though several forms of birds are represented upon the sculpt¬ 
ures of Sargon and elsewhere, there are but three which any 
writer has ventured to identify — the vulture, the ostrich, and 
the partridge. The vulture is commonly represented flying hi 
the air, hi attendance upon the march and the battle—some¬ 
times devouring, as he flies, the entrails of one of Assyria’s 
enemies. Occasionally he appears upon the battle-field, perched 
upon the bodies of the slain, and pecking at their eyes or their 
vitals. 101 [PI. XXVIII., Fig. 4.] The ostrich, which we know 
from Xenophon to have been a former inhabitant of the country 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, 102 but which has now re¬ 
treated into the wilds of Arabia, occurs frequently upon cylin¬ 
ders, dresses, and utensils; sometimes stalking along appar¬ 
ently unconcerned; sometimes hastening at full speed, as if 
pursued by the hunter, and, agreeably to the description of 
Xenophon, using its whig for a sail. 103 [PI. XXIX., Figs. 1, 2.] 
The partridge is still more common than either of these. He 
is evidently sought as food. We find him carried in the hand 
of sportsmen returning from the chase, or see him flying above 
their heads as they beat the coverts, 101 or finally observe him 
piorced by a successful shot, and in the act of falling a prey to 
his pursuers. 106 [PI. XXIX., Fig. 3.] 

The other birds represented upon the sculptures, though 
occasionally possessing some marked peculiarities of form or 
habit, have not yet been identified with any known species. 
[PI. XXIX., Fig. 2. ] They are commonly represented as haunt¬ 
ing the fir-woods, and often as perched upon the trees. 100 One 
appears, in a sculpture of SargoiTs, in the act of climbing 
the stem of a tree, like the nut-hatch or the woodpecker. 101 
Another has a tail like a pheasant, but in other respects 
cannot be said to resemble that bird. The artist docs not 
appear to aim at truth in these delineations, and it probably 
would be a waste of ingenuity to conjecture which species 
of bird he intended. 

We have no direct evidence that bustards inhabited Meso 
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potnmia in Assyrian times; but as they have certainly been 
abundant in that region from the time of Xenophon 108 to our 
own, there can be little doubt that they existed in some parts 
of Assyria during the Empire. Considering their size, their 
peculiar appearance, and the delicacy of their flesh, it is re¬ 
markable that the Assyrian remains furnish no trace of them. 
Perhaps, as they are extremely shy, they may have been com¬ 
paratively rare in the country when the population was nu¬ 
merous, and when the greater portion of the tract between the 
rivers was brought under cultivation. 

The fish most plentiful in Assyria are the same as in Baby¬ 
lonia, 1 ' 9 namely, barbel and carp. They abound not only in 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but also in the lake of Kliutaniyeh, 
and often grow to a great size. 110 Trout are found in the 
streams which run down from Zagros; 111 and there may be 
many other sorts which have not yet been observed. The 
sculptures represent all the waters, whether river, pond, or 
marsh, as full of fish; but the forms are for the most part too 
conventional to admit of identification. [PI. XXIX., Fig. 3.] 

The domestic animals now found in Assyria are camels, 
horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, oxen, cows, and dogs. The 
camels are of three colors—white, yellow, and dark brown or 
black. 112 They are probably all of the same species, though 
commonly distinguished into camels proper, and delouls or 
dromedaries, the latter differing from the others as the English 
race-horse from the cart-horse. The Bactrian or two-humped 
camel, though known to the ancient Assyrians, 113 is not now 
found in the country. [PI. XXX., Fig. 1.] The horses are 
numerous, and of the best Arab blood. Small in stature, but 
of exquisite symmetry and wonderful powers of endurance, 
they are highly prized throughout the East, 114 and constitute 
the chief wealth of the wandering tribes who occupy the greater 
portion of Mesopotamia. The sheep and goats are also of good 
breeds, and produce wool of an excellent quality. 115 [PI. XXX., 
Fig. 2.] The cows and oxen cannot be commended. 116 The 
dogs kept are chiefly gray hounds, 117 which are used to course 
the hare and the gazelle. 

It is probable that in ancient times the animals domesticated 
by the Assyrians were not very different from these. The 
camel appears upon the monuments both as a beast of burden 
and also as ridden in war, but only by the enemies of the 
Assyrians. [PI. XXX., Fig. 3.] The horse is used both for 
draught and for riding, but seems never degraded to ignoble 
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purposes. 118 His breed is good, though he is not so finely or 
delicately made as the modern Arab. The head is small and 
well shaped, the nostrils large and high, the neck arched, but 
somewhat thick, the body compact, the loins strong, the legs 
moderately slender and sinewy. [PI. XXX., Fig. 4; PI. XXXI., 
Fig. 1.] The ass is not found; but the mule appears, sometimes 
ridden by women, sometimes used as a beast of burden, 
sometimes employed in drawing a cart. [PI. XXXI., Fig. 2; 
PI. XXXII., Figs. 1, 2.] Cows, oxen, sheep, and goats are fre¬ 
quent; but they are foreign rather than Assyrian, since they 
occur only among the spoil taken from conquered countries. 
The dog is frequent on the later sculptures; and has been found 
modelled in clay, and also represented in relief on a clay tablet. 
[PI. XXXII., Fig. 3; PI. XXXIII., Fig. 1.] Their character is 
that of a large mastiff or hound, and there is abundant evidence 
that they were employed in hunting. 113 

If the Assyrians domesticated any bird, it would seem to 
have been the duck. Models of the duck are common, and 
seem generally to have been used for weights. 120 [PL XXXIII., 
Fig. 2.] The bird is ordinarily represented with its head 
turned upon its back, the attitude of the domestic duck when 
asleep. The Assyrians seem to have had artificial ponds or 
stews, which are always represented as full of fish, but the 
forms are conventional, as has been already observed. 121 Con¬ 
sidering the size to which the carp and barbel actually grow 
at the present day, the ancient representations are smaller 
than might have been expected. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

“Tho Assyrian was ft cedar in Lebanon, fair of branches, and with a shadowing 

shroud, and of high stature; and Ills top was among the thick boughs. 

Nor was any tree in the garden of God like unto him in liis beauty.”— Ezek. xxxi. 
3 and 8. 

The ethnic character of the ancient Assyrians, like that of 
the Chaldmans, was in former times a matter of controversy. 
When nothing was known of the original language of the peo¬ 
ple beyond the names of certain kings, princes, and generals, 
believed to have belonged to the race, it was difficult to arrive 
at any determinate conclusion on the subject. The ingenuity 
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of etymologists displayed itself in suggesting derivations for 
the words in question, 1 which were sometimes absurd, some¬ 
times plausible, but never more than very doubtful conjectures. 
No sound historical critic could be content to base a positive 
view on any such unstable foundation, and nothing remained 
but to decide the controversy on other than linguistic consid¬ 
erations. 

Various grounds existed on which it was felt that a conclusion 
could be drawn. The Scriptural genealogies 2 connected Asshur 
with Aram, Ebcr, and Joktan, the allowed progenitors of the 
Aranueans or Syrians, the Israelites or Hebrews, and the north¬ 
ern or Joktanian Arabs. The languages, physical type, and 
moral characteristics of these races were well known; they all 
belonged evidently to a single family—the family known to 
ethnologists as the Semitic. Again, the manners and customs, 
especially the religious customs, of the Assyrians connected 
them plainly with the Syrians and Phoenicians, with whose 
practices they were closely allied. 8 Further it was observed 
that the modern Chaldaeans of Kurdistan, who regard them¬ 
selves as descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
boring Assyria, still speak a Semitic dialect. 4 These three dis¬ 
tinct and convergent lines of testimony were sufficient to justify 
historians in the conclusion, which they commonly drew, 5 that 
the ancient Assyrians belonged to the Semitic family, and were 
more or less closely connected with the Syrians, 6 the (later) 
Babylonians, the Phoenicians, the Israelites, and the Arabs of 
the northern portion of the peninsula. 

Recent linguistic discoveries have entirely confirmed the 
conclusion thus arrived at. We now possess in the engraved 
slabs, the clay tablets, the cylinders, and the bricks, exhumed 
from the ruins of the great Assyrian cities, copious document¬ 
ary evidence of the character of the Assyrian language, and 
(so far as language is a proof) of the ethnic character of the 
race. It appears to be doubted by none who have examined 
the evidence, 7 that the language of these records is Semitic. 
However imperfect the acquaintance which our best Oriental 
archaeologists have as yet obtained with this ancient and diffi¬ 
cult form of speech, its comiection with the Syriac, the later 
Babylonian, the Hebrew, and the Arabic does not seem to 
admit of a doubt. 

Another curious confirmation of the ordinary belief is to be 
found in the physical characteristics of the people, as revealed 
to us by the sculptures. Few persons in any way familiar with 
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these works of art can have failed to remark the striking re¬ 
semblance to the Jewish physiognomy which is presented by 
the sculptured effigies of the Assyrians. The forehead straight 
but not high, the full brow, the eye large and almond-shaped, the 
aquiline nose, a little coarse at the end, and unduly depressed, 
the strong, firm mouth, with lips somewhat over-thick, the 
well-formed chin — best seen in the representation of eunuchs 
—the abundant hair and ample beard, botli colored as black— 
all these recall the chief peculiarities of the Jew, more especially 
as he appears in southern countries. [PI. XXXIII., Fig. 3.] 
They are less like the traits of the Arab, though to them also 
they bear a considerable resemblance. Chateaubriand’s de¬ 
scription of the Bedouin—“ la tete ovale, le front haut etarque, 
le nez ciqailin, les yeux grands et coupes en amandes , le regard 
humide et singulierement doux” 8 — would serve in many re¬ 
spects equally well for a description of the physiognomy of the 
Assyrians, as they appear upon the monuments. The traits, 
in fact, are for the most part common to the Semitic race gen¬ 
erally, and not distinctive of any particular subdivision of it. 
They are seen now alike in the Arab, the Jew, and the Chal- 
dacan of Kurdistan; while anciently they not only character¬ 
ized the Assyrians, but probably belonged also to the Phoeni¬ 
cians, the Syrians, and other minor Semitic races. It is evident, 
even from the mannered and conventional sculptures of Egypt, 
that the physiognomy was regarded as characteristic of the 
western Asiatic races. Three captives on the monuments of 
Amenophis III., 9 represented as belonging to the Patana (peo¬ 
ple of Bashan?), the Asuru (Assyrians), and the Karukamishi 
(people of Carchemish), present to us the same style of face, 
only slightly modified by Egyptian ideas. [PI. XXXIV., Fig. 1.] 
While in face the Assyrians appear thus to have borne a 
most close resemblance to the Jews, in shape and make they 
are perhaps more nearly represented by their descendants, the 
Chaldaeans of Kurdistan. While the Oriental Jew has a spare 
form and a weak muscular development, tin* Assyrian, like 
the modern Chaldman, 10 is robust, broad-shouldered, and large- 
limbed. Nowhere have we a race represented to us monu¬ 
mentally of a stronger or more muscular type than the ancient 
Assyrian. The great brawny limbs are too large for beauty; 
but they indicate a physical power which we may well believe 
to have belonged to this nation—the Homans of Asia — tho 
resolute and sturdy people which succeeded in imposing its 
yoke upon all its neighbors. [PI. XXXIV., Fig. 2.\ 
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If from physical wo proceed to mental characteristics, we 
seem again to have in the Jewish character the best and closest 
analogy to the Assyrian. In the first place, there is observable 
in each a strong and marked prominency of the religions prin¬ 
ciple. Inscriptions of Assyrian kings begin and end, almost 
without exception, with praises, invocations, and prayers to 
the principal objects of their adoration. All the monarch’s 
successes, all his conquests and victories, and even his good 
fortune in the chase, 11 are ascribed continually to the protection 
and favor of guardian deities. Wherever he goes, he takes 
care to “set up the emblems of Assliur,” or of “the great 
gods; ” and forces the vanquished to do them homage. The 
choicest of the spoil is dedicated as a thank-offering in the 
temples. The temples themselves are adorned, repaired, 
beautified, enlarged, increased in number, by almost every 
monarch. The kings worship them in person, 12 and offer 
sacrifices. 13 They embellish their palaces, not only with 
representations of their own victories and hunting expeditions, 
but also with religious figures—the emblems of some of the 
principal deities, 14 and with scenes in which are portrayed 
acts of adoration. Their signets, and indeed those of the 
Assyrians generally, 15 have a religious character. In every 
way religion seems to hold a marked and prominent place in 
the thoughts of the people, who fight more for the honor of 
their gods than even of their king, and aim at extending their 
belief as much as their dominion. 

Again, combined with this prominency of the religious prin¬ 
ciple, is a sensuousness—such as we observe in Judaism con¬ 
tinually struggling against a higher and purer element—but 
which in this less favored branch of the Semitic family reigns 
uncontrolled, and gives to its religion a gross, material, and 
even voluptuous character. The ideal and the spiritual find 
little favor with this practical people, which, not content with 
symbols, must have gods of wood and stone whereto to pray, 
and which in its complicated mythological system, its priestly 
hierarchy, its gorgeous ceremonial, and finally in its lasciv¬ 
ious ceremonies, 16 is a counterpart to that Egypt, from which 
the Jew was privileged to make his escape. 

The Assyrians are characterized in Scripture as “a fierce 
people. ” 17 Their victories seem to have been owing to their 
combining individual bravery and hardihood with a skill and 
proficiency in the arts of war not possessed by their more un¬ 
civilized neighbors. This bravery and hardihood were kept 
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up, partly (like that of the Romans) by their perpetual wars, 
partly by the training afforded to their manly qualities by the 
pursuit and destruction of wild animals. The lion — the king 
of beasts—abounded in their country, 18 together with many 
other dangerous and ferocious animals. Unlike the ordinary 
Asiatic, who trembles before the great beasts of prey and 
avoids a collision by flight if possible, 19 the ancient Assyrian 
sought out the strongest and fiercest of the animals, provoked 
them to the encounter, and engaged with them in hand-to- 
hand combats. The spirit of Nimrod, the “ mighty hunter be¬ 
fore the Lord,” not only animated his own people, but spread 
on from them to their northern neighbors; and, as far as we 
can judge by the monuments, prevailed even more in Assyria 
than in Chaldma itself. The favorite objects of chase with the 
Assyrians seemto have been the lion and the wild bull, both 
beasts of vast strength and courage, which could not be at¬ 
tacked without great danger to the bold assailant. 

No doubt the courage of the Assyrians was tinged with fe¬ 
rocity. The nation was “ a mighty and a strong one, which, 
as a tempest of hail and a destroying storm, as a flood of 
mighty waters overflowing, cast down to the earth with the 
hand.”' 29 Its capital might well deserve to be called “a bloody 
city,” or “a city of bloods.” 21 Few conquering races have 
been tender-hearted, or much inclined to spare; and undoubt¬ 
edly carnage, ruin, and desolation followed upon the track of 
an Assyrian army, and raised feelings of fear and hatred 
among their adversaries. But we have no reason to believe 
that the nation was especially bloodthirsty or unfeeling. The 
mutilation of the slain — not by way of insult, but in proof of 
their slayer's prowess 22 — was indeed practised among them; 
but otherwise there is little indication of any barbarous, much 
less of any really cruel, usages. The Assyrian listens to the 
enemy who asks for quarter; .he prefers making prisoners to 
slaying; he is very terrible in the battle and the assault, but 
afterwards he forgives, and spares. Of course in some cases he 
makes exceptions. When a town has rebelled and been subdu¬ 
ed, he impales some of the most guilty [PI. XXXV., Fig 
1]; 23 and in two or three instances prisoners are represented 24 
as led before the king by a rope fastened to a ring which passes 
through the under lip, while now and then one appears in the 
act of being flayed with a knife. 25 [PI. XXXV., Fig. 2.] But, 
generally, captives are either released, or else transferred, with¬ 
out unnecessary suffering, 20 from their own country to some 
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other portion of the empire. There seems even to be some¬ 
thing of real tenderness in the treatment of captured women, 
who are never manacled, and are often allowed to ride on 
mules,- 7 or in carts. [PI. XXX VI., Fig. 1.] 

The worst feature in the character of the Assyrians was 
their treachery. “Woe to thee that spoilest, though thou 
wast not spoiled, and dealest treacherously, though they 
dealt not treacherously with thee! v is the denunciation of the 
evangelical prophet. 28 And in the same spirit the author of 
“ The Burthen of Nineveh ” declares that city to be “ full of 
lies and robbery ” 29 -—or, more correctly, full of lying and vio¬ 
lence.” 80 Falsehood and treachery are commonly regarded as 
the vices of the weak, who are driven to defend themselves 
against superior strength by the weapon of cunning; but they 
are perhaps quite as often employed by the strong as furnish¬ 
ing short cuts to success, and even where the moral standard 
is low, as being in themselves creditable. 31 It certainly was 
not necessity which made the Assyrians covenant-breakers; it 
seems to have been in part the wantonness of power—because 
they “ despised the cities and regarded no man; ” 32 perhaps it 
was in part also their imperfect moral perception, which may 
have failed to draw the proper distinction between craft and 
cleverness. 

Another unpleasant feature in the Assyrian character—but 
one at which we can feel no surprise—was their pride. This 
is the quality which draws forth the sternest denunciations of 
Scripture, and is expressly declared to have called down the 
Divine judgments upon the race. 33 Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zepha- 
niah alike dwell upon it. 34 It pervades the inscriptions. 
Without being so rampant or offensive as the pride of some 
Orientals—as, for instance, the Chinese—it is of a marked and 
decided color: the Assyrian feels himself infinitely superior to 
all the nations with whom he is brought into contact; he alone 
enjoys the favor of the gods; lie alone is either truly wise or 
truly valiant; the armies of his enemies are driven like chaff 
before him; he sweeps them away, like heaps of stubble; either 
they fear to fight, or they are at once defeated; he carries his 
victorious arms just as far as it pleases him, and never under 
any circumstances admits that he has suffered a reverse. 
The only merit that he allows to foreigners is some skill in the 
mechanical and mimetic arts, and his acknowledgment of this is 
tacit rather than express, being chiefly known from the recorded 
fact that he employs foreign artists to ornament his edifices. 
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According to the notions which the Greeks derived from 
Ctesias, 35 and passed on to the Romans, and through them to 
the moderns generally, the greatest defect in the Assyrian 
character -the besetting sin of their leading men — was luxuri¬ 
ousness of living and sensuality. From Ninyas toSardanapalus 
— from the commencement to the close of the Empire — a line 
of voluptuaries, according to Ctesias and his followers, held 
possession of the throne; and the principle was established 
from the first, that happiness consisted in freedom from all 
cares or troubles, and unchecked indulgence in every species 
of sensual pleasure. 8 * 1 This account, intrinsically suspicious, is 
now directly contradicted by the authentic records which we 
possess of the warlike character and manly pursuits of so 
many of the kings. It probably, however, contains a germ of 
truth. In a flourishing kingdom like Assyria, luxury must 
have gradually advanced; and when the empire fell under the 
combined attack of its two most powerful neighbors, no doubt 
it had lost much of its pristine vigor. The monuments lend 
some support to the view that luxury was among the causes 
which produced the fall of Assyria; although it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether, even to the last, the predominant spirit was 
not warlike and manly, or even fierce and violent. Among 
the many denunciations of Assyria in Scripture, there is only 
one which can even be thought to point to luxury as a cause 
of her downfall; and that is a passage of very doubtful inter¬ 
pretation. 87 In general it is her violence, her treachery, and 
her pride that are denounced. When Nineveh repented in the 
time of Jonah, it was by each man “ turning from his evil way 
and from the violence which was in their hands.” 88 When 
Nahum announces the final destruction, it is on “ the bloody 
city, full of lies and robbery 89 In the emblematic language 
of prophecy, the lion is taken as the fittest among animals to 
symbolize Assyria, even at this late period of her history. 40 
She is still “the lion that did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and strangled for his lioness, and filled his holes with 
prey, and his dens with ravin.” The favorite national emblem, 
if it may bo so called, 41 is accepted as the true typo of the 
people; and blood, ravin, and robbery are their characteristics 
in the mind of the Hebrew prophet. 

In mental power the Assyrians certainly deserve to be con¬ 
sidered as among the foremost of the Asiatic races. They had 
not perhaps so much originality as the Chalda?ans, from 
whom they appear to have derived the greater part of their 
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civilization; but in many respects it is clear that they sur¬ 
passed their instructors, and introduced improvements winch 
gave a greatly increased value and almost a new character to 
arts previously discovered. The genius of the people will 
best he seen from the accounts hereafter to be given of their 
language, their arts, and their system of government. If it 
must be allowed that these have all a certain smack of rude¬ 
ness and primitive simplicity, still they are advances upon 
aught that had previously existed—not only in Mesopotamia 
—but in the world. Fully to appreciate the Assyrians, wo 
should compare them with the much-lauded Egyptians, who 
in all important points are very decidedly their inferiors. 
The spirit and progressive character of their art offers the 
Strongest contrast to the stiff, lifeless, and unchanging con¬ 
ventionalism of the dwellers on the Nile. Their language and 
alphabet arc confessedly in advance of the Egyptian. 4 ' 2 Their 
religion is more earnest and less degraded. In courage and 
military genius their superiority is very striking; for the 
Egyptians are essentially an unwarlike people. The one point 
of advantage to which Egypt may fairly lay claim is the 
grandeur and durability of her architecture. The Assyrian 
palaces, magnificent as they undoubtedly were, must yield the 
palm to the vast structures of Egyptian Thebes. 43 No nation, 
not even Rome, has equalled Egypt in the size and solemn 
grandeur of its buildings. But, except in this one respect, the 
great African kingdom must be regarded as inferior to her 
Asiatic rival—which was indeed “a cedar in Lebanon, exalted 
above all the trees of the field—fair in greatness and in the 
length of his branches—so that all the trees that were in the 
garden of God envied him, and not one was like unto him in 
his beauty. ” 44 “ • 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAPITAL. 

“ Fuit et Ninus, imposita Tigri, ad solis occasum spectans, quondam clarissima.” 
—Pun. H. X. vi. 13. 

The site of the great capital of Assyria had generally been 
regarded as fixed with sufficient certainty to the tract imme¬ 
diately opposite Mosul, alike by local tradition and by the 
statements of ancient writers , 1 when the discovery by modern 
travellers of architectural remains of great magnificence at 
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some considerable distance from this position, threw a doubt 
upon the generally received belief, and made the true situation 
of the ancient Nineveh once more a matter of controversy. 
When the noble sculptures and vast palaces of Nimrud were 
first uncovered, it was natural to suppose that they marked 
the real site; for it seemed unlikely that any mere provincial 
city should have been adorned by a long series of monarchs 
with buildings at once on so grand a scale and so richly orna¬ 
mented. A passage of Strabo, and another of Ptolemy, 2 were 
thought to lend confirmation to this theory, which placed the 
Assyrian capital nearly at the junction of the Upper Zab with 
the Tigris; and for awhile the old opinion was displaced, and 
the name of Nineveh was attached very generally in this 
country to the ruins at Nimrud. 

Shortly afterwards a rival claimant started up in the regions 
further to the north. Excavations carried on at the village of 
Khorsabad showed that a magnificent palace and a consider¬ 
able town had existed in Assyrian times at that site. In spite 
of the obvious objection that the Khorsabad ruins lay at tho 
distance of fifteen miles from the Tigris, which according to 
every writer of weight 3 anciently washed the walls of Nineveh, 
it was assumed by the excavator that the discovery of tho 
capital had been reserved for himself, and the splendid work 
representing the Khorsabad bas-reliefs and inscriptions, which 
was published in France under the title of “Monument de 
Niiiive,” caused the reception of M. Botta’s theory in many 
parts of the Continent. 

After awhile an attempt was made to reconcile the rival 
claims by a theory, tho grandeur of which gained it acceptance, 
despite its improbability. It was suggested that the various 
ruins, which had hitherto disputed the name, were in fact all 
included within the circuit of the ancient Nineveh; which was 
described as a rectangle, or oblong square, eighteen miles long 
and twelve broad. The remains of Khorsabad, Koyunjik, 
Nimrud, and Keremles marked the four corners of this vast 
quadrangle, 4 which contained an area of 210 square miles— 
about ten times that of London ! In confirmation of this view 
was urged, first, the description in Diodorus, 6 derived probably 
from Ctesias, which corresponded (it was said) both with tho 
proportions and with the actual distances; and next, the state¬ 
ments contained in the book of Jonah, 0 which (it was argued) 
implied a city of some such dimensions. The parallel of 
Babylon, according to the description given by Ilerodotus, 7 
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might fairly have been cited as a further argument ; since it 
might have seemed reasonable to suppose that there was no 
great difference of size between the chief cities of the two 
kindred empires. 

Attractive, however, as this theory is from its grandeur, and 
harmonious as it must be allowed to be with the reports of the 
Greeks, we have nevertheless to reject it on two grounds, the 
one historical and the other topographical. The ruins of Khor- 
sabad, Keremles, Nimrud, and Koyunjik bear on their bricks 
distinct local titles; and these titles arc found attaching to 
distinct cities in the historical inscriptions. Nimrud, as al¬ 
ready observed, is Calah ; and Khorsabad is Dur-Sargina, or 
“the city of Sargon.” Keremles has also its own appellation 

Dur-***, “the city of the God ^ ” Now the Assyrian 

writers do not consider these places to be parts of Nineveh, 
but speak of them as distinct and separate cities. Calah for 
a long time is the capital, while Nineveh is mentioned as a 
provincial town. Dur-Sargina is built by Sargon, not at 
Nineveh, but “near to Nineveh.” Scripture, it must be re¬ 
membered, similarly distinguishes Calah as a place separate 
from Nineveh, and so far from it that there was room for “ » 
great city ” between them. 8 And the geographers, while they 
give the name of Aturia or Assyria Proper to the country about 
the one town, 9 call the region which surrounds the other by a 
distinct name, Calachene. 10 Again, when the country is closely 
examined, it is found, not only that there are no signs of any 
continuous town over the space included within the four sites 
of Nimrud, Keremles, Khorsabad, and Koyunjik, nor any re¬ 
mains of walls or ditches connecting them, 11 but that the four 
sites themselves are as carefully fortified on what, by the theory 
we are examining, would be the inside of the city as in other 
directions. 12 It perhaps need scarcely be added, unless to meet 
the argument drawn from Diodorus, that the four sites in 
question are not so placed as to form the “ oblong square ” of 
his description, 13 but mark the angles of a rhombus very much 
slanted from the perpendicular. 

The argument derived from the book of Jonah deserves more 
attention than that which rests upon the authority of Diodorus 
and Ctesias. Unlike Ctesias, Jonah saw Nineveh while it still 
stood; and though the writer of the prophetical book may not 
have been Jonah himself, 14 he probably lived not very many 
years later. 15 Thus his evidence is that of a contemporary, 
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though (it may bo) not that of an eye-witness; and, even apart 
from the inspiration which guided his pen, he is entitled to bo 
heard with the utmost respect. Now the statements of tins 
writer, which have a bearing on the size of Nineveh, are two. He 
tells us, in one place, that it was “an exceeding great city, of 
three days' journey; w in another, that “in it were more than 
120,000 persons who could not discern between their right hand 
and their left. 1 ' 17 These passages are clearly intended to de¬ 
scribe a city of a size unusual at the time; but both of them 
are to such an extent vague and indistinct, that it is impossi¬ 
ble to draw from either separately, or even from the two com¬ 
bined, an exact definite notion. “ A city of three days’ journey ” 
may be one which it requires three days to traverse from end 
to end, or one which is three days’ journey in circumference, 
or, lastly, one which cannot be thoroughly visited and ex¬ 
plored by a prophet commissioned to warn the inhabitants of 
a coming danger in less than three days' time. Persons not 
able to distinguish their right hand from their left may (if 
taken literally) mean children, and 120,000 such persons may 
therefore indicate a total population of 000,000; or, the phrase 
may perhaps with greater probability be understood of moral ig¬ 
norance, and the intention would in that ease be to designate 
by it all the inhabitants. If Nineveh was in Jonah’s time a 
city containing a population of 120,000, it would sufficiently 
deserve the title of “an exceeding great city;” and the 
prophet might well be occupied for three days in traversing its 
squares and streets. We shall find hereafter that the ruins op¬ 
posite Mosul have an extent more than equal to the accommo¬ 
dation of this number of persons. 

The weight of the argument from the supposed parallel case 
of Babylon must depend on the degree of confidence which can 
be reposed in the statement made by Herodotus, and on the 
opinion which is ultimately formed with regard to the real 
size of that capital. It would be improper to anticipate here 
the conclusions which may be arrived at hereafter concerning 
the real dimensions of “Babylon the Great; ” but it maybe 
observed that grave doubts are entertained in many quarters 
as to the ancient statements on the subject, and that the ruins 
do not cover much more than one twenty-fifth of the space 
which Herodotus assigns to the city. 

We may, therefore, without much hesitation, set aside the 
theory which would ascribe to the ancient Nineveh dimensions 
nine or ten times greater than those of London, and proceed to 
U 
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a description of the group of ruins believed by the best judges 
to mark the true site. 

The ruins opposite Mosul consist of two principal mounds, 
known respectively as Nebbi-Yunus and Koyunjik. [PI. 
XXXVI., Fig. 2.] The Koyunjik mound, which lies to the 
north-west of the other, at the distance of 900 yards, or at little 
more than half a mile, is very much the more considerable of the 
two. Its shape is an irregular oval, elongated to a point towards 
the north-east, in the line of its greater axis. The surface is 
nearly flat; the sides slope at a steep angle, and are furrowed 
with numerous ravines, worn in the soft material by the rains 
of some thirty centuries. The greatest height of the mound 
above the plain is towards the south-eastern extremity, where 
it overhangs the small stream of the Khosr; the elevation in 
this part being about ninety-five feet. The area covered by 
the mound is estimated at a hundred acres, and the entire 
mass is said to contain 14,500,000 tons of earth. The labor of 
a man would scarcely excavate and place in position more 
than 120 tons of earth in a year ; it would require, therefore, 
the united exertions of 10,000 men for twelve years, or 20,000 
men for six years, to complete the structure. 18 On this artifi¬ 
cial eminence were raised in ancient tunes the palaces and tem¬ 
ples of the Assyrian monarehs, which are now imbedded in 
the debris of their own ruins. 

The mound of Nebbi-Yunus is at its base nearly triangular. 
[PI. XXXVII., Fig. 1.] It covers an area of about forty acres. 
It is loftier, and its sides are more precipitous, than Koyunjik, 
especially on the west, where it abutted upon the wall of the 
city. The surface is mostly flat, but is divided about the mid¬ 
dle by a deep ravine, running nearly from north to south, and 
separating the mound into an eastern and a western portion. 
The so-called tomb of Jonah is conspicuous on the north edge 
of the western portion of the mound, and about it are grouped 
the cottages of the Kurds and Turcomans to whom the site of 
the ancient Nineveh belongs. The eastern portion of the 
mound forms a burial-ground, to which the bodies of Mahome¬ 
tans are brought from considerable distances. The mass of 
earth is calculated at six and a half millions of tons; so that 
its erection would have given full employment to 10,000 men for 
the space of five years and a half. 

These two vast mounds — the platforms on which palaces and 
temples were raised — are both in the same line, and abutted, 
both of them, on the western wall of the city. Their position 
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in that wall is thought to have been determined, not by chance, 
but by design; since they break the western face of the city 
into three nearly equal portions. 19 The entire length of this 
side of Nineveh was 13, GOO feet, or somewhat more than two 
and a half miles. Anciently it seems to have immediately 
overhung the Tigris, which has now moved otf to the west, 
leaving a plain nearly a mile in width between its eastern edge 
and the old rampart of the city. This rampart followed, ap¬ 
parently, the natural course of the river-bank: and hence, 
while on the whole it is tolerably straight, in the most south¬ 
ern of the three portions it exhibits a gentle curve, where the 
river evidently made a sweep, altering its course from south¬ 
east nearly to south. 

The western wall at its northern extremity approaches the 
present course of the Tigris, and is here joined, exactly at right 
angles, by the northern, or rather the north-western, rampart, 
which runs in a perfectly straight line to the north-eastern 
angle of the city, and is said to measure exactly 7000 feet. 20 
This wall is again divided, like the western, but with even 
more preciseness, into three equal portions. Commencing at 
the north-eastern angle, one-third of it is carried along com¬ 
paratively high ground, after which for the remaining two- 
thirds of its course it falls by a gentle decline towards the Ti¬ 
gris. Exactly midway in this slope the rampart is broken by 
a road, adjoining which is a remarkable mound, covering one 
of the chief gates of the city. 21 

At its other extremity the western wall forms a very obtuse 
angle with the southern, which impends over a deep ravine 
formed by a winter torrent, and runs in a straight line for 
about 1000 yards, when it meets the eastern wall, with which 
it forms a slightly acute angle. 

It remains to describe the eastern wall, which is the longest 
and the least regular of the four. This barrier skirts the edge 
of a ridge of conglomerate rock, which here rises somewhat 
above the level of the plain, and presents a slightly convex 
sweep to the north-east. At first it runs nearly parallel to the 
western, and at right angles to the northern wall ; but, after 
pursuing this course for about three quarters of a mile, it is 
forced by the natural convexity of the ridge to retire a little, 
and curving gently inwards it takes a direction much more 
southerly than at first, thus drawing continually nearer to the 
western wall, whose course is almost exactly south-east. The 
entire length of this wall is 1G,UU0 feet, or above three miles. 
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It is divided into two portions, whereof the southern is some¬ 
what the longer, by the stream of the Khosr-Su; which coming 
from the north-west, finds its way through the ruins of the 
city, and then runs on across the low plain to the Tigris. 

The enceinte of Nineveh forms thus an irregular trapezium, 
or a “triangle with its apex abruptly cut off to the south.” 22 
The breadth, even in the broadest part—that towards the 
north —is very disproportionate to the length, standing to it as 
four to nine, or as 1 to 2*25. The town is thus of an oblong 
shape, and so far Diodorus truly described it; 23 though his 
dimensions greatly exceed the truth. The circuit of the walls 
is somewhat less than eight miles, instead of being more than 
fifty; and the area which they include is 1800 English acres, 
instead of being 112,000! 

It is reckoned that in a populous Oriental town we may 
compute the inhabitants at nearly, if not quite, a hundred per 
acre. This allows a considerable space for streets, open squares, 
and gardens, since it assigns but one individual to every space 
of fifty square yards. According to such a mode of reckoning, 
the population of ancient Nineveh, within the enceinte here 
described, may be estimated at 175,000 souls. No city of 
Western Asia is at the present day so populous. 

In the above description of the ramparts surrounding Nine¬ 
veh, no account has been given of their width or height. Ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus, the wall wherewith Ninus surrounded 
his capital was 100 feet high, and so broad that three chariots 
might drive side by side along the top. Xenophon, who 
passed close to the ruins on his retreat with the Ten Thousand, 
calls the height 150 feet, and the width 50 feet. 24 The actual 
greatest height at present seems to be 46 feet; 20 but the de¬ 
bris at the foot of the walls are so great, and the crumbled 
character of the walls themselves is so evident, that the chief 
modern explorer inclines to regard the computation of Diodo¬ 
rus as probably no exaggeration of the truth. 26 The width of 
the walls, in their crumbled condition, is from 100 to 200 feet. 

The mode in which the walls were constructed seems to have 
been the following. Up to a certain height—fifty feet, accord¬ 
ing to Xenophon 27 —they were composed of neatly-hewn blocks 
of a fossiliferous limestone, smoothed and polished on the out¬ 
side. 28 AboA r e this, the material used was sun-dried brick. 
The stone masonry was certainly ornamented along its top by 
a continuous series of battlements or gradines in the same 
material 29 [PI. XXXVII., Fig. 2]; and it is not unlikely that 
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a similar ornamentation crowned the upper brick structure. 30 
The wall was pierced at irregular intervals by gates, above 
which rose lofty towers; while towers, probably of lesser ele¬ 
vation, occurred also in the portions of the wall intervening be¬ 
tween one gate and another. A gate in the north-western 
rampart has been cleared by means of excavation, the form 
and construction of which will best appear from the annexed 
ground-plan. [PI. XXXVII., Fig. 3.] It seems to have con¬ 
sisted of three gateways, whereof the inner and outer were 
ornamented with colossal human-headed bulls and other fig¬ 
ures, while the central one was merely panelled with slabs of 
alabaster. Between the gateways were two large chambers, 
70 feet long by 23 feet wide, which were thus capable of con¬ 
taining a considerable body of soldiers. The chambers and 
gateways are supposed to have been arched over, like the cas¬ 
tles’ gates on the bas-reliefs. The gates themselves have 
wholly disappeared; but the debris which filled both the cham¬ 
bers and the passages contained so much charcoal that it is 
thought they must have been made, not of bronze, like the 
gates of Babylon, 81 but of wood. The ground within the gate¬ 
way was paved with large slabs of limestone, still bearing the 
marks of chariot wheels. 82 

The castellated rampart which thus surrounded and guarded 
Nineveh did not constitute by any means its sole defence. Out¬ 
side the stone basement wall lay on every side a water barrier, 
consisting on the west and south of natural river courses; oh 
the north and east, of artificial channels into which water was 
conducted from the Khosr-su. The northern and eastern walls 
were skirted along their whole length by a broad and deep 
moat, into which the Khosr-su was made to flow by occupying 
its natural bed with a strong dam, carried across it in the line 
of the eastern wall, and at the point where the stream now 
enters the enclosure. On meeting this obstruction, of which 
there are still some remains, the waters divided, and while 
part flowed to the south-east, and reached the Tigris by the 
ravine immediately to the south of the city, which is a natural 
water-course, part turned at an acute angle to the north-west, 
and, washing the remainder of the eastern and the whole of 
the northern wall, gained the Tigris at the north-west angle of 
the city, where a second dam kept it at a suflicient height. 
Moreover, on the eastern face, which appears to have been re¬ 
garded as the weakest, a series of outworks were erected for 
the further defence of the city. North of the Kliosr, between 
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the city wall and that river, which there runs parallel to the 
wall, and forms a sort of second or outer moat, there are traces 
of a detached fort of considerable size, which must have greatly 
strengthened the defences in that quarter. South and south¬ 
east of the Kliosr, the works are still more elaborate. In the 
first place, from a point where the Kliosr leaves the hills and 
debouches upon comparatively low ground, a deep ditch, 200 
feet broad, was carried through compact silicious conglomerate 
for upwards of two miles, till it joined the ravine which formed 
the natural protection of the city upon the south. On either 
side of this ditch, which could be readily supplied with water 
from the Kliosr at its northern extremity, was built a broad 
and lofty wall; the eastern one, which forms the outermost of 
the defences, rises even now a hundred feet above the bottom 
of the ditch on which it adjoins. Further, between this outer 
barrier and the city moat was interposed a species of demi¬ 
lune, guarded by a double wall and a broad ditch, and con¬ 
nected (as is thought) by a covered way with Nineveh itself. 33 
Thus the city was protected on this, its most vidnerable side, 
towards the centre by five walls and three broad and deep 
moats; towards the north, by a wall, a moat, the Khosr, and 
a strong outpost; towards the south, by two moats, and three 
lines of rampart. The breadth of the whole fortification on 
this side is 2200 feet, or not far from half a mile. 34 [PI. 
XXXVIII.] 

Such was the site, and such were the defences, of the capital 
of Assyria. Of its internal arrangements but little can be said 
at present, since no general examination of the space within 
the ramparts has been as yet made, and no ancient account of 
the interior has come down to us. We can only see that the 
side of the city which was most fashionable was the western, 
which immediately overhung the Tigris; since here were the 
palaces of the kings, and here seem also to have been the dwell¬ 
ings of the richer citizens; at least, it is on this side, in the 
space intervening between Koyunjik and the northern ram¬ 
part, that the only very evident remains of edifices—besides 
the great mounds of Koyunjik and Nebbi-Yunus—are found. 85 
The river was no doubt the main attraction; but perhaps the 
western side was also considered the most secure, as lying fur¬ 
thest from the quarter whence alone the inhabitants expected 
to be attacked, namely, the east. It is impossible at present 
to give any account of the character of the houses or the direc¬ 
tion of the streets. Perhaps the time may not be far distant 
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when more .systematic and continuous efforts will be made by 
the enterprise of Europe to obtain full knowledge of all the re¬ 
mains which still lie buried at this interesting site. No such dis¬ 
coveries are indeed to be expected as those which have recently 
startled the world; but patient explorers would still be sure of 
an ample reward, were they to glean after Layard in the field 
from which he swept so magnificent a harvest. 


CHAPTER V. 

LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 

“ Tpafifiara 'Aocvpia,"— Herod, iv. 87. 


There has never been much difference of opinion among the 
learned with regard to the language spoken by the Assyrians. 
As the Biblical genealogy connected Asshur with Eber and 
Aram, 1 while the Greeks plainly regarded the Syrians, Assyr¬ 
ians, and Babylonians as a single race, 2 it was always supposed 
that the people thus associated must have possessed a tongue 
allied, more or less closely, to the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the 
Chaldee. These tongues were known to be dialectic varieties 
of a single form of speech—the Semitic; and it was conse¬ 
quently the general belief, before any Assyrian inscriptions 
had been disinterred, that the Assyrian language was of this 
type, either a sister tongue to the three above mentioned, or 
else identical with some one of them. The only difficulty in 
the way of this theory was the supposed Medo-Persic or Arian 
character of a certain number of Assyrian royal names; but 
this difficulty was thought to be sufficiently met by a sugges¬ 
tion that the ruling tribe might have been of Median descent, 
and have maintained its own national appellatives, while the 
mass of the population belonged to a different race. 8 Recent 
discoveries have shown that this last suggestion was needless, 
as the difficulty which it was intended to meet does not exist. 
The Assyrian names which either history or the monuments 
have handed down to us are Semitic, and not Arian. It is 
only among the fabulous accounts of the Assyrian Empire put 
forth by Ctesias that Arian names, such as Xerxes, Arius, 
Armamithres, Mithrams, etc., are to be found. 

Together with the true names of the Assyrian kings, the 
mounds of Mesopotamia have yielded up a mass of documents 
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in tho Assyrian language, from which it is possible that wo 
may one day acquire as full a knowledge of its structure and 
vocabulary as we possess at present of Greek or Latin. These 
documents have confirmed the previous belief that the tongue 
is Semitic. They consist, in the first place, of long inscriptions 
upon the slabs of stone with which the walls of palaces were 
panelled, sometimes occupying the stone to the exclusion of 
any sculpture, sometimes carried across the dress of figures, 
always carefully cut, and generally in good preservation. 4 
Next in importance to these memorials are the hollow cylin¬ 
ders, or, more strictly speaking, hexagonal or octagonal prisms, 
made in extremely fine and thin terra cotta, 6 which the Assyr¬ 
ian kings used to deposit at the corners of temples, inscribed 
with an account of their chief acts and with numerous relig¬ 
ious invocations. [PI. XXXIX., Fig. 1.] These cylinders vary 
from a foot and a half to three feet in height, and are covered 
closely with a small writing, which it often requires a good 
magnifying glass to decipher. A cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
(about b.c. 1180) contains thirty lines in a space of six inches, 
or five lines to an inch, which is nearly as close as the type of 
the present volume. This degree of closeness is exceeded on 
a cylinder of Asshur-bani-paTs (about b.c. GGO), where the 
lines are six to the inch, or as near together as the type of the 
Edinburgh Review. If the complexity of the Assyrian char¬ 
acters be taken into account, and if it be remembered that the 
whole inscription was in every case impressed by the hand, 
this minuteness must be allowed to be very surprising. It is 
not favorable to legibility; and the patience of cuneiform 
scholars has been severely tried by a mode of writing which 
sacrifices everything to the desire of crowding the greatest pos¬ 
sible quantity of words into the smallest possible space. In 
one respect, however, facility of reading is consulted, for the 
inscriptions on the cylinders are not carried on in continuous 
lines round all the sides, but are written in columns, each col¬ 
umn occupying a side. The lines are thus tolerably short; 
and the whole of a sentence is brought before the eye at once. 

Besides slabs and cylinders, the written memorials of As¬ 
syria comprise inscribed bulls and lions, stone obelisks, clay tab¬ 
lets, bricks, and engraved seals. The seals generally resemble 
those of the Chaldaeans, which have been already described; 6 
but are somewhat more elaborate, and more varied in their 
character. [PI. XXXIX., Fig. 2.] They do not very often ex¬ 
hibit any writing; but occasionally they are inscribed with 
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the name of their owner, 7 while in a few instances they show 
an inscription of some length. The clay tablets are both nu¬ 
merous and curious. They are of various sizes, ranging from 
nine inches long by six and a half wide, to an inch and a half 
long by an inch wide, or even less. 8 [PI. XL., Fig. 2.] Some¬ 
times they are entirely covered with writing; while some¬ 
times they exhibit on a portion of their surface the impressions 
of seals, mythological emblems, and the like. Some thou¬ 
sands of them have been recovered; and they are found* to 
be of the most varied character. Many are historical, still 
more mythological; some are linguistic, some geographic, 
some again astronomical. It is anticipated that, when they 
are deciphered, we shall obtain a complete enej'clopaedia of 
Assyrian science, and shall be able by this means to trace a 
large portion of the knowledge of the Greeks to an Oriental 
source. Here is a mine still very little worked, from which 
patient and cautious investigators may one day extract the 
most valuable literary treasures. The stone obelisks are but 
few, and are mostly in a fragmentary condition. One alone 
is perfect—the obelisk in black basalt, discovered by Mr. Lay- 
ard at Nimrud, which has now for many years been in the 
British Museum. [PI. XL., Fig. 1.] This monument is sculpt- 
ured on each of its four sides, in part with writing and in part 
with bas-reliefs. It is about seven feet high, and two feet 
broad at the base, tapering gently towards the summit, which 
is crowned with three low steps, or gradines. The inscrip¬ 
tion, which occupies the upper and lower portion of each side, 
and is also carried along the spaces between the bas-reliefs, 
consists of 210 clearly cut lines, and is one of the most im¬ 
portant documents that has come down to us. It gives an ac¬ 
count of various victories gained by the monarch who set it 
up, and of the tribute brought him by several princes. 9 The 
inscribed lions and bulls are numerous. They commonly 
guard the portals of palaces, and are raised in a bold relief on 
alabaster slabs. The writing does not often trench upon the 
sculpture, but covers all those portions of the slabs which are 
not occupied by the animal. It is usually a full account of 
some particular campaign, which was thus specially com¬ 
memorated, giving in detail what is far more briefly expressed 
in the obelisk and slab inscriptions. 13 

This review of the various kinds of documents which have 
been discovered in the ancient cities of Assyria, seems to show 
that two materials were principally in use among the people 
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for literary purposes, namely, stone and moist clay. The 
monarclis used the former most commonly, though sometimes 
they condescended for some special object to the coarser and 
more fragile material. Private persons in their business trans¬ 
actions, literary and scientific men in their compositions, em¬ 
ployed the latter, on which it was possible to write rapidly 
with a triangular instrument, and which was no doubt far 
cheaper than the slabs of fine stone, which were preferred for 
the*royal inscriptions. The clay documents, when wanted for 
instruction or as evidence, were carefully baked; and thus it 
is that they have come down to us, despite their fragility, 
often in as legible a condition, with the letters as clear and 
sharp, as any legend on marble, stone, or metal that we pos¬ 
sess belonging to Greek or even to Roman times. The best 
clay, skilfully baked, is a material quite as enduring as either 
stone or metal, 11 resisting many influences better than either 
of those materials. 

It may still be asked, did not the Assyrians use other mate¬ 
rials also? Did they not write with ink of some kind on paper, 
or leather, or parchment? It is certain that the Egyptians 
had invented a kind of thick paper many centuries before the 
Assyrian power arose; 1 ' 2 and it is further certain that the 
later Assyrian kings had a good deal of intercourse with Egypt. 
Under such circumstances, can we suppose that they did not 
import paper from that country? Again, the Persians, we are 
told, used parchment for their public records. 13 Are not the 
Assyrians a much more ingenious people, likely to have done 
the same, at any rate to some extent? There is no direct evi¬ 
dence by which these questions can be determinately answered. 
No document on any of the materials suggested has been 
found. No ancient author states that the Assyrians or the 
Babylonians used them. 14 Had it not been for one piece of in¬ 
direct evidence, it would have seemed nearly certain that they 
were not employed by the Mesopotamian races. In some of 
the royal palaces, however, small lumps of fine clay have 
been found, bearing the impressions of seals, and exhibiting 
traces of the string by which they were attached to docu¬ 
ments, while the documents themselves, being of a different 
material, have perished. 15 It seems probable that in these in¬ 
stances some substance like paper or parchment was used; 
and thus we are led to the conclusion that, while clay was the 
most common, and stone an ordinary 'writing material among 
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the Assyrians, some third substance, probably Egyptian paper, 
was also known, and was used occasionally, though somewhat 
rarely, for public documents. 

We may now proceed to consider the style and nature of 
the Assyrian writing. Derived evidently from the Chaldaean, 
it is far less archaic in type, presenting no pictorial representa¬ 
tions of objects, and but a few characters where the pictorial 
representations can be traced. It is in no case wholly recti¬ 
linear; and indeed preserves the straight line only in a very 

few characters, asin(rfj^=y for “house, for “gate,” 



“temple, altar/’and 




for 


“ fish/’ all which 


are in the later inscriptions superseded by simpler forms. 
The wedge may thus be said to be almost the sole element of 
the writing—the wedge, however, under a great variety of 


forms—sometimes greatly elongated, as thus > 


sometimes contracted to a triangle , sometimes broadened 


out 


head 


y 

< 


, sometimes doubled in such a way as to form an arrow- 


, and placed in every direction—horizontal, perpen¬ 


dicular, and diagonal. 

The number of characters is very great. Sir H. Rawlinson, 
in the year 1851, published a list of 246, or, including variants, 
366 characters, as occurring in the inscriptions known to 
him. 16 M. Oppert, in 1858, gave 318 forms as those “most in 
use.” 17 Of course it is at once evident that this alphabet can¬ 
not represent elementary sounds. The Assyrian characters 
do, in fact, correspond, not to letters, according to our notion 
of letters, but to syllables. These syllables are either mere 
vowel sounds, such as we represent by our vowels and 
diphthongs, or such sounds accompanied by one or two conso¬ 
nants. 

The vowels are not very numerous. The Assyrians recognize 
three only as fundamental—a, f, and u. Besides these they 
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have the diphthongs ai, nearly equivalent to e , and cm , nearly 
equivalent to o. 18 The vowels i and u have also the powers, 
respectively, of y and v. 

The consonant sounds recognized in the language are sixteen 
in number. They are the labial, guttural, and dental tonnes , 
p, k, t; the labial, guttural, and dental media% b, g, d; the gut¬ 
tural and dental aspirates kh (= Heb. n) and th (= Greek 0); 
the liquids l , ?n, 19 n , r; and the sibilants, s, sh (= Heb. fc>), ts 
(= Heb. y), and 0 . The system here is nearly that of the He¬ 
brews, from which it differs only by the absence of the simple 
aspirate n, 20 of the guttural y, and of the aspirated 3 (ph). It 
has no sound which the Hebrew has not. 

From these sounds, combined with the simple vowels, comes 
the Assyrian syllabarium, to which, and not to the consonants 
themselves, the characters were assigned. In the first place, 
each consonant being capable of two combinations with each 
simple vowel, could give birth naturally to six simple sylla¬ 
bles, each of which would be in the Assyrian system repre¬ 
sented by a character. Six characters, for instance, entirely 
different from one another, represented pa, pi, pu , ap, ip, up; 
six others, ka, hi, ku , ak , ik, uk; six others again, ta, ti , tu } at, 
it, tit. 

If this rule were carried out in every case, the sixteen con¬ 
sonant sounds would, it is evident, produce ninety-six char¬ 
acters. the actual number, however, formed in this way, is 
only seventy-five, since there are seven of the consonants 
which only combine with the vowels in one way. Thus we 
have ba, bi, bu, but not cib , ib, ub; ga, gi , gu. but not ag. ig.ug; 
and so on. The sounds regarded as capable of only one com¬ 
bination are the mediae , b , g, d ; the aspirates kh, th; and the 
sibilants ts and 0 . 

Such is the first and simplest syllabarium: but the Assyrian 
system does not stop here. It proceeds to combine with each 
simple vowel sound two consonants, one preceding the vowel 
and the other following it. If this plan were followed out to 
the utmost possible extent, the result would be an addition to 
the syllabarium of seven hundred and sixty-eight sounds, 
each having its proper character, which would raise the num¬ 
ber of characters to between eight and nine hundred! For¬ 
tunately for the student, phonetic laws and other causes have 
intervened to check this extreme luxuriance; and the combi¬ 
nations of this kind which are known to exist, instead of 
amounting to the full limit of seven hundred and sixty-eight, 
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are under one hundred and fifty. The known Assyrian alpha¬ 
bet is, however, in this way raised from eighty, or, including 
variants, one hundred, to between two hundred and forty and 
two hundred and fifty characters. 

Further, there is another kind of character quite different 
from these, which Orientalists have called “determinatives.” 
Certain classes of words have a sign prefixed or suffixed to 
them, most commonly the former, by which their general 
character is indicated. The names of gods, of men, of cities, 
of tribes, of wild animals, of domestic animals, of metals, of 
months, of the points of the compass, and of dignities, are thus 
accompanied. The sign prefixed or suffixed may have origi¬ 
nally represented a word; but when used in the way here 
spoken of, it is believed that it was not sounded, but served 
simply to indicate to the reader the sort of word which was 

placed before him. Thus a single perpendicular wedge, 

indicates that the next word will be the name of a man; such 

a wedge, preceded by two horizontal ones, > tells us to 

expect the appellative of a god; while other more complicated 
combinations are used in the remaining instances. There are 
about ten or twelve characters of this description. 

Finally, there are a certain number of characters which 
have been called ‘ ‘ ideographs, ” or 4 4 monograms. ” Most of the 
gods, and various cities and countries, are represented by a 
group of wedges, which is thought not to have a real phonetic 
force, but to be a conventional sign for an idea, much as the 
Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc., are non-phonetic signs represent¬ 
ing the ideas, one, two, three, etc. The known characters of 
this description are between twenty and thirty. 

The known Assyrian characters are thus brought up nearly 
to three hundred! There still remain a considerable number 
which are either wholly unknown, or of which the meaning is 
known, while the phonetic value cannot at present be deter¬ 
mined. M. Oppert’s Catalogue contains fourteen of the former 
and fifty-nine of the latter class. 

It has already been observed that the monumental evidence 
accords with the traditional belief in regard to the character 
of the Assyrian language, which is unmistakably Semitic. Not 
only does the vocabulary present constant analogies to other 
Semitic dialects, but the phonetic laws and the grammatical 
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forms .are equally of this type. At the same time the language 
has peculiarities of its own, which separate it from its kindred 
tongues, and constitute it a distinct form of Semitic speech, 
not a mere variety of any known form. It is neither Hebrew, 
nor Arabic, nor Phoenician, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, but a 
sister tongue to these, having some analogies with all of them, 
and others, more or fewer, with each. On the whole, its closest 
relationship seems to be with the Hebrew, and its greatest di¬ 
vergence from the Aramaic or Syriac, with which it was yet, 
locally, in immediate connection. 

To attempt anything like a full illustration of these state¬ 
ments in the present place vrould be manifestly unfitting. It 
would be to quit the province of the historian and archaeolo¬ 
gist, in order to enter upon that of the comparative philologer 
or the grammarian. At the same time a certain amount of 
illustration seems necessary, in order to show that the state¬ 
ments above made are not mere theories, but have a substan¬ 
tial basis. 

The Semitic character of the vocabulary will probably be 
felt to be sufficiently established by the following lists 


NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 

Abu , “a father.” Compare Heb. N, 'ON; Arabic abou. 

XJrmnu , “ a mother.” Comp. Heb. ON, and Arabic um. 

Akhu, “ a brother.” Comp. Heb. riN, 'HN. 

Pal or bal, “ a son.” Comp. Syriac bar , and perhaps Heb. J3. 
lluy “ God.” Comp. Heb. *7N, ; Arabic Allah. 

Sarruy “a king.” Comp. Heb. it?. 

Malik, “ a prince.” Comp. Heb. !|Sd, and Arabic malik . 

Bilu, “ a lord.” Comp. Heb. SS3. 

Nisu, “ a man.” Comp. Heb. &UN, “ a mortal,” and Chald. O’tSO, “ women.” 
Dayan , “ a judge.” Comp. Heb. JH, from |fa, judicare. 

Sitmu, “a name.” Comp. Heb. Dli'. 

Sami , “ heaven.” Comp. Heb. D'DSP, “the heavens.” 

Irtsit, “ the earth.” Comp. Heb. 

Shamas, “the sun.” Comp. Heb. 

7k‘n, “ the moon.” Comp. Syriac sin. 

Marrat, or varrat , “ the sea.” Comp. Arabic bahr , “ a lake ” (?). Or may the 
root be *^D, “ bitter ” ? Comp. Lat. mare , a-marus. 

Nahar, “a river.” Comp. Heb. ‘TIJ, and Arabic nahr . 

Yumu* “ day.” Comp. Heb. DV. 
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Ilamu, “ the world.” Comp. Heb. oSlV. 

’/r, “a city.” Comp. Heb. Vi*. 

Bit , “a house.” Comp. Heb. jT3. 

Bab , “ agate.” Comp. Chald. R33, and Arabic bab. 

Lisan, “ a tongue,” or “ language.” Comp. Heb. ptf'S J Chald. 

Asar, “a place.” Comp. Chald. 

Mitu, “death.” Comp. Heb. HID. 

&’usu, “a horse.” Comp. Heb. D?0. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Rabu, “great.” Comp. Heb. 31; whence the well-known Rabbi “a 

great one, a doctor.” 

Tabu, “good.” Comp. Chald. JO. and Heb. D1L3. 

Bashtt , “bad.” Comp. Heb. “a base one,” from B02. “to beashamed.” 

Madut, “many.” Comp. Heb. VO. “exceedingly.” 
fiuk, “far, wide.” Comp. Heb. pim. 

NUMERALS. 

[The forms marked with an asterisk are conjectural.] 

Ishtin , “ one ” (masc.) Comp. Heb. VlB'i*, in “eleven.” 

Jkhit, “one” (fem.) Comp. Heb. fTIX. 

Shatuii , “two ” (masc.) Comp. Heb. 'JBf. 

Shatshat , “ three ” (masc.) Comp. Heb. 

.Shilash, “ three” (fem.) Comp. Heb. 

Arbat. “four” (masc.) Comp. Heb. ni*3VC 
Arba, “four” (fem.) Comp. Heb. 1‘31N. 

Khamshat, “ five ” (masc.) Comp. Heb. n^DH. 

Khamish, » five ” (fem.) Comp. Heb. BOn. 

Shashat, “ six ” (masc.) Comp. Heb. lYi'AC 
Shcish , “six” (fem.) Comp. ileb. B'B*. 

Shibit , “seven” (masc.) Comp. Ileb. ni'Jt?. 

Shibi y “seven ” (fem.) Comp. Heb. i*2B\ 

Shamnat* “eight” (masc.) Com]). Heb. rUOBC 
Tishit* “ nine ” (masc.) Comp. Heb. nifilTk 
Tishi* “nine” (fem.) Comp. Heb. ITEM. 

Brit, “ten” (masc.) Comp. Ileb. rPE'i* 

Isri, “ten ” (fem.) Comp. Heb. Wi*. 

Israi, “twenty.” Comp. Heb. D'Vyi* 

Stiitashai, “thirty.” Comp. Heb. D'tfSt i. 
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Irba'at , “ forty.” Comp. Hcb. D*¥3*1X. 
Khamshai, “fifty.” Comp. Heb. 

Shishai , “sixty.” Comp. Hcb. D'ltftf/. 

Shibai, “seventy.” Comp. Heb. 0'2Oty. 
Shamnai* “eighty.” Comp. Ileb. 

Tishut, “ninety.” Comp. Heb. 

lfai, or Mi, “ a hundred.” Comp. Heb. HXD. 


PRONOUNS. 

[The forms marked with an asterisk are conjectural.! 

Anaku,“ I.” Heb. OJX. 

Atta , “ thou ” (masc.) Heb. fifiX. 

Atti* “ thou ” (fern.) Heb. fiX. 

Shu, “he.” Heb. MIT 
Shi, “she.” Heb. NTI. 

Aandkhni (?), “we.” Heb. UP1JX. 

Attun,* “ye ” (masc.) Heb. DPIX. 

At tin* “ ye ” (fem.) Heb. jfiX. 

Shunut, or Shun, “they” (masc.) Heb. HEn, DH. 

Shinat , or Shin, “they ” (fem.) Heb. TOn, 'PI. 

Ma , “who, which.” Heb. 110. 

U7Zu, “that.” Heb. “these.” 


VERBS. 

Alak, “ to go.” Heb. IjSlI. 

Bakhar, “to collect.” Comp. Heb. *n3, '*to seleo*.” 

Bana, “to create, to build.” Heb. 1"U3. 

Dana, “to give,” in Niphal, nadan. Heb. jilj. 

Din, “ to judge.” Heb. pT 

Duk , “ to kill.” Comp. Heb. pD*1, “ to beat small; ” F- “to pound or bruise.* 
Chald. in. 

’ Ibir, “ to pass, cross.” Heb. *V3¥. 

’ Jbush , “ to make.” Comp. Chald. “OV. 

’ Irish , “ to ask, pray.” Comp. Heb. JV^IX, “ request, desire.” 

Natsar, “toguard.” Heb. 

Naza, “ to leap.” Heb. Plil 

Nazal, “ to flow, sink, descend.” Ileb. Si J. 

Pakad, “toentrust.” Heb. IpD. 

Saga, “ to grow, become great.” Heb. XJfcy. 
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ShaJcan, “todwell.” Heb. pt$\ 

Shatar , “to write.” Comp. Cliald. JOtOty, “a written contract.” 

Tsabat , “to hold, possess.” Comp. Heb. fD¥, “a bundle;” Arab, taabat, “to 
hold tight;” Chald. nn>X, “ tongs.” 

ADVERBS, CONJUNCTIONS, ETC. 


U, “and.” Heb. lor 1. 

La , or ul , “ not.” Heb. I 1 ?. 

Lapani , “before the face of.” Heb. U£)^7X. 

Tsilli, “by favor of.” Heb. 

'Hat, “except.” Chald. 

Adi, “until.” Heb. "IV. 

A7, “if.” Heb. \Z). 

It remains to notice briefly some of the chief grammatical 
laws and forms. There is one remarkable difference between 
the Assyrian language and the Hebrew, namely, that the 
former has no article. In this it resembles the Syriac, which 
is likewise deficient in this part of speech. 

Assyrian nouns, like Hebrew ones, are all either masculine or 
feminine. Feminine nouns end ordinarily in -at or -it, as 
Hebrew ones in - eth , -tth, -nth, or -ah. There is a dual number, 
as in Hebrew, and it has the same limited use, being applied 
almost exclusively to those objects which form a pair. The 
plural masculine is commonly formed by adding -i or -ani to 
the singular—terminations which recall the Hebrew addition 
of D'**; but sometimes by adding -at or -uti, to which there is 
no analogy in Hebrew. 21 The plural feminine is made by 
changing -it into -et, and -at into -at, or (if the word does not 
end in t), by adding -tit. Here again there is resemblance to, 
though not identity with, the Hebrew, which forms the femi¬ 
nine plural in -oth (nr). 

Assyrian, like Hebrew, adjectives, agree in gender and 
number with their substantives. They form the feminine sin¬ 
gular in at , the plural masculine in -i and -at, the plural 
feminine in -at and -et. 

In Assyrian, as in all other Semitic languages, the posses¬ 
sive pronouns are expressed by suffixes. These suffixes are, 
for the first person singular, - ya , or -iya (Heb. ; for the sec¬ 
ond person singular masculine, -ka (Heb. *p);for the second 
person singular feminine, -ki (Heb. :p); for the third person 
singular masculine, -shu (Heb. r); for the third person sin 
VI 
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gular feminine, -sha (Hcb. rr); for the first person plural, -n 
(Heb. «-); for the second person plural masculine, -kun (Heb. 
o:r) ; for the second person plural feminine, -kin (Heb. p ~): 
for the third person plural masculine, shun (Heb. 0*); for 
the third person plural feminine, shin (Heb. p). The resem¬ 
blance, it will be seen, is in most cases close, though in only 
one is there complete identity. 

Assyrian verbs have five principal and four secondary 
voices. Only two of these—the kal and the niphal —are 
exactly identical with the Hebrew. The pael, however, cor¬ 
responds nearly to the Hebrew piel , and the apliel to the He¬ 
brew hipliil. In addition to these we find enumerated the 
shaphil , the iphteal } the iplita'al , the istaphal , and the 
itaphal. Several of these are well-known forms in Chaldee. 

It is peculiar to Assyrian to have no distinctions of tense. 
The same form of the verb serves for the present, the past, 
and the future. The only distinctions of mood are an imper¬ 
ative and an infinitive, besides the indicative. There is also, 
in each voice, one participle. 

The verbs are conjugated by the help of pronominal suffixes 
and prefixes, chiefly the latter, like the future (present) tense 
in Hebrew. The suffixes and prefixes are nearly identical with 
those used in Hebrew. 

For further particulars on this interesting subject the stu¬ 
dent is referred to the modest but excellent work of M. Oppert, 
entitled “ Elemens de la Grammaire Assyrienne, ” 22 from which 
the greater portions of the above remarks are taken. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ARCHITECTURE AND OTHER ARTS. 

“Architect! multarum artiurn solertes.”—Mos. Chok. {De Assyriis ) i. 15. 

The luxury and magnificence of the Assyrians, and the ad¬ 
vanced condition of the arts among them which such words 
imply, were matters familiar to the Greeks and Romans, who, 
however, had little ocular evidence of the fact, but accepted it 
upon the 'strength of a very clear and uniform tradition. 
More fortunate than the nations of classical antiquity, whose 
comparative proximity to the time proved no advantage to 
them, we possess in the exhumed remains of this interesting 
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people a mass of evidence upon the point, which, although in 
many respects sadly incomplete, still enables us to form a 
judgment for ourselves upon the subject, and to believe—on 
better grounds than they possessed—the artistic genius and 
multiform ingenuity of the Assyrians. As architects, as de¬ 
signers, as sculptors, as metallurgists, as engravers, as uphol¬ 
sterers, as workers in ivory, as glass-blowers, as embroiderers 
of dresses, it is evident that they equalled, if they did not ex¬ 
ceed, all other Oriental nations. It is the object of the pres¬ 
ent chapter to give some account of their skill in these various 
respects. Something is now known of them all ; and though 
in every case there are points still involved in obscurity, and 
recourse must therefore be had upon occasion to conjecture, 
enough appears certainly made out to justify such an attempt 
as the present, and to supply a solid groundwork of fact valu¬ 
able in itself, even if it be insufficient to sustain in addition 
any large amount of hypothetical superstructure. 

The architecture of the Assyrians will naturally engage our 
attention at the outset. 'It is from an examination of their edi¬ 
fices that we have derived almost all the knowledge which we 
possess of their progress in every art; and it is further as arch¬ 
itects that they always enjoyed a special repute among their 
neighbors. Hebrew and Armenian united with Greek tradi¬ 
tion in representing the Assyrians as notable builders at a 
very early time. When Assliur “went forth out of the land 
of Shinar,” it was to build cities, one of which is expressly 
called “a great city.” 1 When the Armenians had to give an 
account of the palaces and other vast structures in then' coun¬ 
try, they ascribed their erection to the Assyrians. 2 Similarly, 
when the Greeks sought to trace the civilization of Asia to its 
source, they carried it back to Ninus and Semiramis, whom 
they made the founders, respectively, of Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon, 3 the two chief cities of the early world. 

Among the architectural works of the Assyrians, the first 
place is challenged by their palaces. Less religious, or more 
servile, than the Egyptians and the Greeks, they make their 
temples insignificant in comparison with the dwellings of their 
kings, to which indeed the temple is most commonly a sort of 
appendage. In the palace their art culminates—there every 
effort is made, every ornament lavished. If the architecture 
of the Assyrian palaces be fully considered, very little need be 
said on the subject of their other buildings. 

The Assyrian palace stood uniformly on an artificial plat 
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form. Commonly this platform was composed of sun-dricd- 
bricks in regular layers; but occasionally the material used 
was merely earth or rubbish, excepting towards the exposed 
parts—the sides and the surface—which were always either 
of brick or of stone. In most cases the sides were protected by 
massive stone masonry, carried perpendicularly from the nat¬ 
ural ground to a height somewhat exceeding that of the plat¬ 
form, and either made plain at the top or else crowned with 
stone battlements cut into gradines. The pavement consisted 
in part of stone slabs, in part of kiln-dried bricks of a large 
size, often as much as two feet square. The stone slabs were 
sometimes inscribed, sometimes ornamented with an elegant 
pattern. (See PI. XLI., Fig. 2.) Occasionally the terrace was 
divided into portions at different elevations, which were con¬ 
nected by staircases or inclined planes. The terrace commu¬ 
nicated in the same way with the level ground at its base, 
being (as is probable) sometimes ascended in a single place, 
sometimes in several. These ascents were always on the side 
where the palace adjoined upon the neighboring town, and 
were thus protected from hostile attack by the town walls. 
[PL XLI., Fig. 1.] Where the palace abutted upon the walls 
or projected beyond them—and the palace was always placed 
at the edge of a town, for the double advantage, probably, of 
a clear view and of fresh air—the platform rose perpendicu¬ 
larly or nearly so; and generally a water protection, a river, 
a moat, or a broad lake, lay at its base, thus rendering attack, 
except on the city side, almost impossible. 

The platform appears to have been, in general shape, a rect¬ 
angle, or where it had different elevations, to have been com¬ 
posed of rectangles. The mound of Kliorsabad, which is of 
this latter character, resembles a gigantic T. [PI. XLII., Fig. 

L] 

It must not be supposed, however, that the rectangle was 
alwaN^s exact. Sometimes its outline was broken by angular 
projections and indentations, as in the plan [PI. XLII., Fig. 2], 4 
where the shaded parts represent actual discoveries. Some¬ 
times it grew to be irregular, by the addition of fresh portions, 
as new kings arose who determined on fresh erections. This 
is the case at Nimrud, where the platform broadens towards 
its lower or southern end, 5 and still more at Koyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus, 6 where the rectangular idea has been so overlaid 
as to have almost wholly disappeared. Palaces were com¬ 
monly placed near one edge of the mound—more especially 
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near the river edge—probably for the better enjoyment of the 
prospect, and of the cool air over the water. 

The palace itself was composed of three main elements, 
courts, grand halls, and small private apartments. A palace 
has usually from two to four courts, which are either square 
or oblong, and vary in size according to the general scale of 
the building. In the north-west palace at Nimrud, the most 
ancient of the edifices yet explored, one court only has been 
found, the dimensions of which are 120 feet by 90. At Khor- 
sabad, the palace of Sargon has four courts. [PI. XLII., Fig. 2.J 
Three of them are nearly square, the largest of these measur¬ 
ing ISO feet each way, and the smallest about 120 feet; the 
fourth is oblong, and must have been at least 250 feet long and 
150 feet wide. The palace of Sennacherib at Koyunjik, a much 
larger edifice than the palace of Sargon, has also three courts, 
which are respectively 93 feet by 84, 124 feet by 90, and 154 feet 
by 125. Esarhaddons palace at Nimrud has a court 220 feet 
long and 100 wide. 7 These courts were all paved either with 
baked bricks of large size, or with stone slabs, which were fre¬ 
quently patterned. 8 Sometimes the courts were surrounded 
with buildings; sometimes they abutted upon the edge of the 
platform: in this latter case they were protected by a stone 
parapet, which (at least in places) was six feet high. 

The grand halls of the Assyrian palaces constitute their most 
remarkable feature. Each palace has commonly several. 
They are apartments narrow for their length, measuring from 
three to five times their own width, and thus having always 
somewhat the appearance of galleries. The scale upon which 
they are built is, commonly, magnificent. In the palace of 
Asshur-izir-pal at Nimrud, the earliest of the discovered edi¬ 
fices, the great hall was 100 feet long by nearly 40 broad. In 
Sargon's palace at Khorsabad the size of no single room was so 
great; but the number of halls was remarkable, there being no 
fewer than five of nearly equal dimensions. The largest was 
116 feet long, and 33 wide; the smallest 87 feet long, and 25 
wide. The palace of Sennacherib at Koyulijik contained the 
most spacious apartment yet exhumed. It was immediately 
inside the great portal, and extended in length 180 feet, with 
a uniform width of forty feet. In one instance only, so far as 
appears, was an attempt made to exceed this width. In tho 
palace of Esarhaddon, the son of Sennacherib, a hall was de¬ 
signed intended to surpass all formerones. [PI. XLIII., Fig. 2.] 
Its length was to be 165 feet, and its width 62; consequently it 
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would liave been nearly one-third larger than the great hall of 
Sennacherib, its area exceeding 10,000 square feet. But the 
builder who had designed this grand structure appears to have 
been unable to overcome the difficulty of carrying a roof over 
so vast an expanse. He was therefore obliged to divide his 
hall by a wall down the middle; which, though he broke it in 
an unusual way into portions, and kept it at some distance 
from both ends of the apartment, still had the actual effect of 
subdividing his grand room into four apartments of only mod¬ 
erate size. The halls were paved with sun-burnt brick. They 
were ornamented throughout by the elaborate sculptures, now 
so familiar to us, carried generally in a single, but sometimes 
in a double line, round the four walls of the apartment. The 
sculptured slabs rested on the ground, and clothed the walls to 
the height of 10 or 12 feet. Above, for a space which we 
cannot positively fix, but which was certainly not less than 
four or five feet, 9 the crude brick wall was continued, faced 
here with burnt brick enamelled on the side towards the 
apartment, pleasingly and sometimes even brilliantly colored. 10 
The whole height of the walls was probably from 15 to 20 feet. 

By the side of the halls, or at their ends, and opening into 
them, or sometimes collected together into groups, with no 
hall near, are the smaller chambers of which mention has been 
already made. These chambers are in every case rectangular: 
in their proportions they vary from squares to narrow oblongs. 
90 feet by 17, 85 by 16, 80 by 15, and the like. When they are 
square, the side is never more than about 25 feet. They are 
often as richly decorated as the halls, but sometimes are 
merely faced with plain slabs or plastered; while occasionally 
they have no facing at all, but exhibit throughout the crude 
brick. This, however, is unusual. 

The number of chambers in a palace is veiy large. In Sen¬ 
nacherib’s palace at Koyunjik, where great part of the build¬ 
ing remains still unexplored, the excavated chambers amount 
to sixty-eight—all, be it remembered, upon the ground floor. 
The space covered by them and by their walls exceeds 40,000 
square yards. As Mr. Fergusson observes, “the imperial 
palace of Sennacherib is, of all the buildings of antiquity, sur¬ 
passed in magnitude only by the great palace-temple of 
Karnak; and when we consider the vastness of the mound on 
which it was raised, and the richness of the ornaments with 
which it was adorned, it is by no means clear that it was not 
as great, or at least as expensive, a work as the great palace- 
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temple at Thebes.” 11 Elsewhere the excavated apartments are 
less numerous; but in no case is it probable that a palace con¬ 
tained on its ground floor fewer than forty or fifty chambers. 

The most striking peculiarity which the ground-plans of the 
palaces disclose is the uniform adoption throughout of straight 
and parallel lines. No plan exhibits a curve of any kind, or 
any angle but a right angle. Courts, chambers, and halls are, 
in most eases, exact rectangles; and even where any variety 
occurs, it is only by the introduction of squared recesses or 
projections, which are moreover shallow and infrequent. 
When a palace has its own special platform, the lines of the 
building are further exactly parallel with those of the mound 
on which it is placed; and the parallelism extends to any 
other detached buildings that there may be anywhere upon 
the platform. 12 When a mound is occupied by more palaces 
than one, sometimes this law still obtains, as at Nimrud, 13 
where it seems to embrace at any rate the greater number of 
the palaces; sometimes, as at Koyunjik, 14 the rule ceases to be 
observed, and the ground-plan of each palace seems formed 
separately and independently, with no reference to any neigh¬ 
boring edifice. 

Apart from this feature, the buildings do not affect much 
regularity. 15 In courts and fagades, to a certain extent, there 
is correspondence; but in the internal arrangements, regu¬ 
larity is decidedly the exception. The two sides of an edifice 
never correspond; room never answers to room; doorways 
are rarely in the middle of walls; where a room has several 
doorways, they are seldom opposite to one another, or in sit¬ 
uations at all corresponding. 

There is a great awkwardness in the communications. Very 
few corridors or passages exist in any of the buildings. Groups 
of rooms, often amounting to ten or twelve, open into one 
another; and we find comparatively few rooms to which there 
is any access except through some other room. Again, whole 
sets of apartments are sometimes found, between which and 
the rest of the palace all communication is cut off by thick 
walls. Another peculiarity in the internal arrangements is 
the number of doorways in the larger apartments, and their 
apparently needless multiplication. We constantly find two 
or even three doorways leading from a court into a hall, or 
from one hall into a second. It is difficult to see what could 
be gained by such an arrangement. 

The disposition of the various parts of a palace will probably 
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be better apprehended from an exact account of a single build- 
ing than from any further general statements. For this pur¬ 
pose it is necessary to select a specimen from among the 
various edifices that have been disentombed by the labors of 
recent excavators. The specimen should be, if possible, com¬ 
plete ; it should have been accurately surveyed, and the sur¬ 
vey should have been scientifically recorded; it should further 
stand single and separate, that there may be no danger of con¬ 
fusion between its remains and those of adjacent edifices. 
These requirements, though nowhere exactly met, are very 
nearly met by the building at Khorsabad, which stands on a 
mound of its own, unmixed with other edifices, has been most 
carefully examined, and most excellently represented and 
described, and which, though not completely excavated, has 
been excavated with a nearer approach to completeness than 
any other edifice in Assyria. The Khorsabad building—which 
is believed to be a palace built by Sargon, the son of Sennach¬ 
erib—will therefore be selected for minute description in this 
place, as the palace most favorably circumstanced, and the 
one of which we have, on the wdiole, the most complete and 
exact knowledge. 16 [PI. XLIV.] 

The situation of the town, whereof the palace of Sargon 
formed a part, has been already described in a former part of 
this volume. 17 The shape, it has been noted, was square, the 
angles facing the four cardinal points. Almost exactly in the 
centre of the north-west wall occurs the palace platform, a 
huge mass of crude brick, from 20 to 30 feet high, shaped like 
a T, the upper limb lying within the city walls, and the lower 
limb (which is at a higher elevation) projecting beyond the 
line of the walls to a distance of at least 500 feet. At present 
there is a considerable space between the ends of the wall and 
the palace mound; 18 but anciently it is probable that they 
either abutted on the mound, or were separated from it merely 
by gateways. The mound, or at any rate the part of it which 
projected beyond the walls, was faced with hewn stone, 19 
carried perpendicularly from the plain to the top of the plat¬ 
form, and even beyond, so as to form a parapet protecting the 
edge of the platform. On the more elevated portion of the 
mound—that which projected beyond the walls—stood the 
palace, consisting of three groups of buildings, the principal 
group lying towards the mound’s northern angle. On the 
lower portion of the platform were several detached buildings, 
the most remarkable being a huge gateway, or propylseum, 
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through which the entrance lay to the palace from the city. 
Beyond and below this, on the level of the city, the first or 
outer portals were placed, 20 giving entrance to a court in front 
of the lower terrace. 

A visitor approaching the palace had in the first place to 
pass through these portals. They were ornamented with 
colossal human-headed bulls on either side, and probably 
spanned by an arch above, the archivolte being covered with 
enamelled bricks disposed in a pattern. Received within the 
portals, the visitor found himself in front of a long wall of solid 
stone masonry, the revetement of the lower terrace, which 
rose from the outer court to a height of at least twenty feet. 
Either an inclined way or a flight of steps—probably the latter 
—must have led up from the outer court to this terrace. Here 
the visitor found another portal or propykeum of a magnificent 
character. [PL XLIII., Fig. l.J Midway in the south-east side 
of the lower terrace, and about fifty feet from its edge, stood 
this grand structure, a gateway ninety feet in width, and at 
least twenty-five in depth, having on each side three winged 
bulls of gigantic size, two of them fifteen feet high, and the 
third nineteen feet. Between the two small bulls, which stood 
back to back, presenting their sides to the spectator, was a co¬ 
lossal figure strangling a lion—the Assyrian Hercules, accord¬ 
ing to most writers. The larger bulls stood at right angles to 
these figures, withdrawn within the portal, and facing the 
spectator. The space between the bulls, which is nearly 
twenty feet, was (it is probable) arched over. 21 Perhaps the 
archway led into a chamber beyond which was a second arch¬ 
way and an inner portal, as marked in Mr. Fergussons plan: 
but this is at present uncertain. 22 

Besides the great portal, the only buildings as yet discovered 
on this lower platform, area suite of not very extensive apart¬ 
ments. They are remarkable for their ornamentation. The 
walls are neither lined with slabs, nor yet (as is sometimes the 
case) painted, but the plaster of which they are composed is 
formed into sets of half pillars or reedings, separated from one 
another by pilasters with square sunk panels. 23 The former 
kind of ornamentation is found also in Lower Chaldtea, and 
has been already represented; 24 the latter is peculiar to this 
building. It is suggested that these apartments formed the 
quarters of the soldiers who kept watch over the royal resi¬ 
dence. 25 

About 300 feet from the outer edge of the lower terrace, tho 
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upper terrace seems to have commenced. It was raised prob¬ 
ably about ten feet above the lower one. The mode of access 
has not been discovered, but is presumed to have been by a 
flight of steps, not directly opposite the propylseum, but some¬ 
what to the right, whereby entrance was given to the great 
court, into which opened the main gateways of the palace it¬ 
self. The court was probably 250 feet long by ICO or 170 feet 
wide. The visitor, on mounting the steps, perhaps passed 
through another propylaeum (b in the plan); after which, if h' 
business was with the monarch, he crossed the full length of 
the court, leaving a magnificent triple entrance, which is 
thought to have led to the king’s hareem , on his left and making 
his way to the public gate of the palace, which fronted him 
when he mounted the steps. The liareem portal, which he 
passed, resembled in the main the great propylaeum of the 
lower platform; but, being triple, it was still more magnificent 
exhibiting two other entrances on either side of the main one, 
guarded each by a single pair of winged bulls of the smaller 
size. Along the liareem wall, from the gateway to the angle 
of the court, was a row of sculptured bas-reliefs, ten feet in 
height, representing the monarch with his attendant guards 
and officers. [PI. XLIII., Fig. 3.] The facade occupying the end 
of the court was of inferior grandeur. [PI. XLV., Fig.l.] Sculpt¬ 
ures similar to those along the hareem wall adorned it; but 
its centre showed only a single gateway, guarded by one pair 
of the larger bulls, fronting the spectator, and standing each 
in a sort of recess, the character of which will be best under¬ 
stood by the ground-plan in the illustration. Just inside the 
bulls was the great door of the palace, a single door made of 
wood—apparently of mulberry 26 —opening inwards, and fast¬ 
ened on the inside by a bolt at bottom, and also by an enor¬ 
mous lock. This door gave entrance into a passage, 70 feet 
long and about 10 feet wide, paved with large slabs of stone, 
and adorned on either side with inscriptions, and with a double 
row of sculptures, representing the arrival of tribute and gifts 
for the monarch. All the figures here faced one way. towards 
the inner palace court into which the passage led. M. Botta 
believes that the passage was uncovered; 27 while Mr. Fergus- 
son 28 imagines that it was vaulted throughout. It must in any 
case have been lighted from above; for it would have been im¬ 
possible to read the inscriptions, or even to see the sculptures, 
merely by the light admitted at the two ends. 

From the passage in question—-one of the few in the edifice 
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-—no doorway opened out either on the right hand or on the 
left. The visitor necessarily proceeded along its whole extent, 
as he saw the figures proceeding in sculptures, and, passing 
through a second portal, found himself in the great inner court 
of the palace, a square of about 150 or 100 feet, enclosed on two 
sides—the south-east and the south-west—by buildings, on the 
other two sides reaching to the edge of the terrace, which here 
gave upon the open country. The buildings on the south-east 
side, looking towards the north-west, and adjoining the gate¬ 
way by which he had entered, were of comparatively minor 
importance. They consisted of a few chambers suitable for 
officers of the court, and were approached from the court by 
two doorways, one on either side of the passage through which 
he had come. To his left, looking towards the north-east, 
were the great state apartments, the principal part of the pal¬ 
ace, forming a facade, of which some idea may perhaps be 
formed from the representation. [PI. XLYI.] The upper part 
of this representation is indeed purely conjectural: and when 
we come to consider the mode in which the Assyrian palaces 
were roofed and lighted, we shall perhaps find reason to regard 
it as not very near the truth; but the lower part, up to the top 
of the sculptures, the court itself, and the various accessories, 
are correctly given, and furnish the only perspective view of 
this part of the palace which has been as yet published. 

The great state apartments consisted of a suite of ten rooms. 
Five of these were halls of large dimensions; one was a long 
and somewhat narrow chamber, and the remaining four were 
square or slightly oblong apartments of minor ‘consequence. 
All of them were lined throughout with sculpture. The most 
important seem to have been three halls en-snite (VlII., V., 
and II. in the plan), which “are, both in their external and in¬ 
ternal decorations, by far the most splendid of the whole 4 pal¬ 
ace.” 29 The first lay just within the north-east facade, and 
ran parallel to it. It was entered by three doorways, the cen¬ 
tral one ornamented externally with two colossal bulls of the 
largest size, one on either side within the entrance, and with 
two pairs of smaller bulls, back to back, on the projecting 
pylons; the side ones guarded by winged genii, human or 
hawk-headed. The length of the chamber was 11G feet 6 inches, 
and its breadth 33 feet. Its sculptures represented the mon¬ 
arch receiving prisoners, and either personally or by deputy 
punishing them. 30 [PI. XLV., Fig. 3.] We may call it, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, ‘‘the Hall of Punishment. n 
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The second hall (V. in the plan) ran parallel with the first, 
but did not extend along its whole length. It measured from 
end to end about 8G feet, and from side to side 21 feet G inches. 
Two doorways led into it from the first chamber, and two 
others led from it into two large apartments. One communi¬ 
cated with a lateral hall (marked VI. in the plan), the other 
with the third ball of the suite which is here the special object 
of our attention. This third hall (II. in the plan) was of the 
same length as the first, but was less wide by about three feet. 
It opened by three doorways upon a square court, which has 
been called “ the Temple Court,” from a building on one side 
of it which will be described presently. 

The sculptures of the second and third halls represented in 
a double row, separated by an inscribed space about two feet 
in width, chiefly the wars of the monarch, his battles, sieges, 
reception of captives and of spoil, etc. The monarch himself 
appeared at least four times standing in his chariot, thrice in 
calm procession, and once shooting his arrows against Ins ene¬ 
mies. [PI. XLV., Fig. 2.] Besides these, the upper sculptures 
on one side exhibited sacred ceremonies. 

Placed at right angles to this primary suite of three halls 
were two others, one (IV. in the plan) 31 of dimensions little, if 
at all, inferior to those of the largest (No. VIII), the other 
(VI. in the plan) 32 nearly of the same length, but as narrow as 
the narrowest of the three (No. V.). Of these two lateral halls 
the former communicated directly with No. VIII., and also by 
a narrow passage room (III. in the plan) with No. II. The 
other had direct communication both with No. II. and No. V., 
but none with No. VIII. With this hall (No. VI.) three smaller 
chambers were connected (Nos. IX., XI., and XII.); with the 
other lateral hall, two only (Nos. III. and VII.). One chamber 
attached to this block of buildings (I. in the plan) opened only 
on the Temple Court. It has been suggested that it contained 
a staircase; 83 but of this there is no evidence. 

The Temple Court—a square of ISO feet—was occupied by 
buildings on three sides, and open on one only—that to the 
north-west. The state apartments closed it. in on the north¬ 
east, the temple on the south-west; on the south-east it was 
bounded by the range of buildings called k ‘ Priests' Rooms " in 
the plan, chambers of less pretension than almost any that 
have been excavated. The principal facade here was that of the 
state apartments, on the north-east. On this, as on the opposite 
side of the palace* were three portals; but the two fronts were 
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not of equal magnificence. On the side of the Temple Court 
a single pair of bulls, facing the spectator, guarded the middle 
portals; the side portals exhibited only figures of genii, while 
the spaces between the portals were occupied, not with bulls, 
but merely with a series of human figures, resembling those in 
the first or outer court, of which a representation lias been 
already given. Two peculiarities marked the south-east fagade. 
In the first place, it lay in a perfectly straight line, unbroken 
by any projection, which is very unusual in Assyrian architect¬ 
ure.. In the second place, as if to compensate for this monotony 
in its facial line, it was pierced by no fewer than five doorways, 
all of considerable width, and two of them garnished with bulls, 
of namely, the second and the fourth. The bulls of the second 
gateway were of the larger, those of the fourth were of the 
smaller size; they stood in the usual manner, a little withdrawn 
within the gateways and looking towards the spectator. 

Of the curious building which closed in the court on the third 
or south-west side, which is believed to have been a temple,* 4 
the remains are unfortunately very slight. It stood so near the 
edge of the terrace that the greater part of it has fallen into 
the plain. Less than half of the ground-plan is left, and only 
a few feet of the elevation. The building may originally have 
been a square, or it may have been an oblong, as represented in 
the plan. It was approached from the court by a flight of stone 
steps, probably six in number, of which four remain in place. 
This flight of steps was placed directly opposite to the central 
door of the south-west palace fagade. From the level of the 
court to that of the top of the steps, a height of about six foot, 
a solid platform of crude brick was raised as a basis for the 
temple; and this was faced, probably throughout its whole 
extent, with a solid wall of hard black basalt, ornamented with 
a cornice in gray limestone, of which the accompanying figure's 
are representations. [PI. XLV., Fig. 4.J Above this the external 
work has disappeared. Internally, two chambers may be 
traced, floored with a mixture of stones and chalk; and round 
one of these are some fragments of bas-reliefs, representing 
sacred subjects, cut on the same black basalt as that by which 
the platform is cased, and sufficient to show that the same 
style of ornamentation prevailed here as in the palace. 

The principal doorway on the north-west side of the Templo 
Court communicated, by a passage, with another and similar 
doorway (d on the plan), which opened into a fourth court, the 
smallest and least ornamented of those on the upper platform. 
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The mass of building whereof this court occupied the centre, is 
believed to have constituted the luiveem or private apartments 
of the monarch. 35 It adjoined the state apartments at its north¬ 
ern angle, but had no direct communication with them. To 
enter it from them the visitor had either to cross the Temple 
Court and proceed by the passage above indicated, or else to go 
round by the great entrance (X in the plan) and obtain admission 
by the grand portals on the south-west side of the outer court. 
These latter portals, it is to be observed, are so placed as to com¬ 
mand no view into the Hareem Court, though it is opposite to 
them. The passages by which they gave entrance into that 
court must have formed some such angles as those marked by 
the dotted lines in the plan, the result being that visitors, while 
passing through the outer court, would be unable to catch any 
sight of what was going on in the Hareem Court, even if the 
great doors happened to be open. Those admitted so far into 
the palace as the Temple Court were more favored or less feared. 
The doorway (cl) on the south-east side of the Hareem Court is 
exactly opposite the chief doorway on the north-west side of 
the Temple Court, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
a straight passage connected the two. 

It is uncertain whether the Hareem Court was surrounded by 
buildings on every side, or open towards the‘south-west. M. 
Botta believed that it was open; 36 and the analogy of the other 
courts would seem to make this probable. It is to be regretted, 
however, that this portion of the great Khorsabad ruin still 
remains so incompletely examined. Consisting of the private 
apartments, it is naturally less rich in sculptures than other 
parts; and hence it has been comparatively neglected. The 
labor would, nevertheless, be well employed which should be 
devoted to this part of the ruin, as it would give us (what we do 
not now possess) the complete ground-plan of an Assyrian palace. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that future excavators will direct 
their efforts to this easily attainable and interesting object. 

The ground-plans of the palaces, and some sixteen feet of 
their elevations, are all that fire and time have left us of these 
remarkable monuments. The total destruction of the upper 
portion of every palatial building in Assyria, combined with 
the want of any representation of the royal residences upon the 
bas-reliefs, reduces us to mere conjecture with respect to their 
height, to the mode in which they were roofed and lighted, and 
even to the question whether they had or had not an upper 
story. On these subjects various views have been put forward 
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by persons entitled to consideration; and to these it is proposed 
now to direct the reader's attention. 

In the first place, then, had they an upper story ? Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Fergusson decide this question in the alfirmativo. 
Mr. Layard even goes so far as to say that the fact is one which 
44 can no longer be doubted.” 37 He rests this conclusion on two 
grounds'—first, on a belief that “upper chambers" are men¬ 
tioned in the Inscriptions, and, secondly, on the discovery by 
himself, in Sennacherib's palace at Koyunjik, of what seemed 
to be an inclined way, by which he supposes that the ascent 
was made to an upper story. The former of these two argu¬ 
ments must be set aside as wholly uncertain. The interpreta¬ 
tion of the architectural inscriptions of the Assyrians is a mat¬ 
ter of far too much doubt at present to serve as a groundwork 
upon which theories can properly be raised as to the plan of 
their buildings. With regard to the inclined passage, it is to 
be observed that it did not appear to what it led. It may have 
conducted to a gallery looking into one of the great halls, or to 
an external balcony overhanging an outer court; or it may 
have been the ascent to the top of a tower, whence a look-out 
was kept up and down the river. Is it not more likely that 
this ascent should have been made for some exceptional pur¬ 
pose, than that it should be the only specimen left of the or¬ 
dinary mode by which one half of a palace was rendered acces¬ 
sible? It is to be remembered that no remains of a staircase, 
whether of stone or of wood have been found in any of the pal¬ 
aces, and that there is no other instance in any of them even of 
an inclined passage. 33 Those who think the palaces had second 
stories, believe these stories to have been reached by staircases 
of wood, placed in various parts of the buildings, which were 
totally destroyed by the conflagrations in which the palaces 
perished. But it is at least remarkable that no signs have been 
found in any existing walls of rests for the ends of beams, or of 
anything implying staircases. Hence M. Botta, the most care¬ 
ful and the most scientific of recent excavators, came to a very 
positive conclusion that the lvhorsabad buildings had had no 
second story, 89 a conclusion which it would not, perhaps, be 
very bold to extend to Assyrian edifices generally. 

It has been urged by Mr. Fergusson that there must have 
been an upper story, because otherwise all the advantage of 
the commanding position of the palaces, perched on their lofty 
platforms, would have been lost. 40 The platform at Khorsabad 
was protected, in the only places where its edge has been laid 
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bare, by a stone wall or parapet six feet in height. Such a par¬ 
apet continued along tlie whole of the platform would effectu¬ 
ally have shut out all prospect of the open country, both from 
the platform itself and also from the gateways of the palace, 
which are on the same level. Nor could there well be any view 
at all from the ground chambers, which had no windows, at 
any rate within fifteen feet of the floor. To enjoy a view of 
anything but the dead wall skirting the mound, it was neces¬ 
sary (Mr. Fergusson thinks) to mount to a second story, which 
lie ingeniously places, not over the ground rooms, but on the 
top of the outer and party walls, whose structure is so massive 
that their area falls (he observes) but little short of the area of 
the ground-rooms themselves . 41 

This reasoning is sufficiently answered, in the first place, by 
observing that we know not whether the Assyrians appreci¬ 
ated the advantage of a view, or raised their palace platforms 
for any such object. They may have constructed them for se¬ 
curity only, or for greater dignit}' and greater seclusion. They 
may have looked chiefly for comfort, and have reared them in 
order to receive the benefit of every breeze, and at the same 
time to be above the elevation to which gnats and mosquitoes 
commonly rise . 42 Or there may be a fallacy in concluding, 
from the very slight data furnished by the excavations of M. 
Botta , 43 that a palace platform was, in any case, skirted along 
its whole length, by a six-foot parapet. Nothing is more prob¬ 
able than that in places the Khorsabad parapet may have been 
very much lower than this; and elsewhere it is not even ascer¬ 
tained that any parapet at all edged the platform. On the 
whole we seem to have no right to conclude, merely on account 
of the small portions of parapet wall uncovered by M. Botta, 
that an upper story was a necessity to the palaces. If the As¬ 
syrians valued a view, they may easily have made their para¬ 
pets low in places: if they cared so little for it as to shut it 
out from all their halls and terraces, they may not improbably 
have dispensed with the advantage altogether. 

The two questions of the roofing and lighting of the Assyrian 
palaces are so closely connected together that they will most 
conveniently be treated in combination. The first conjecture 
published on the subject of roofing was that of M. Flandin, 
who suggested that the chambers generally—the great halls, 
at any rate—had been ceiled with a brick vault. He thought 
that the complete filling up of the apartments to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet was thus best explained; and he believed 
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that there were traces of the fallen vaulting in the debris with 
which the apartments were filled. Iiis conjecture was coni' 
bated, soon after he put it forth, by M. Botta , 44 who gave it as 
his opinion—first, that the walls of the chambers, notwith¬ 
standing their great thickness, would have been unable, con¬ 
sidering their material, to sustain the weight, and (still more 
to bear) the lateral thrust, of a vaulted roof; and, secondly, 
that such a roof, if it had existed at all, must have been made 
of baked brick or stone—crude brick being too weak for the 
purpose—and when it fell must have left ample traces of itself 
within the apartments, whereas, in none of them, though he 
searched, could he find any such traces. On this latter point 
M. Botta and M. Flandin—both eye-witnesses—were at vari¬ 
ance. M. Flandin believed that he uad seen such traces, not 
only in numerous broken fragments of burnt brick strewn 
through all the chambers, but in occasional masses of brick¬ 
work contained in some of them—actual portions, as he thought, 
of the original vaulting. M. Botta, however, observed—-first, 
that the quantity of baked brick within the chambers was 
quite insufficient for a vaulted roof; and, secondly, that the 
position of the masses of brickwork noticed by M. Flandin was 
always towards the sides, never towards the centres of the 
apartments; a clear proof that they had fallen from the upper 
part of the walls above the sculptures, and not from a ceiling 
covering the whole room. He further observed that the quan¬ 
tity of charred wood and charcoal within the chambers, and 
the calcined appearance of all the slabs, were phenomena 
incompatible with any other theory than that of the destruc¬ 
tion of the palace by the conflagration of a roof mainly of 
wood . 45 

To these arguments of M. Botta may be added another from 
the improbability of the Assyrians being sufficiently advanced 
in architectural science to be able to construct an arch of the 
width necessary to cover some of the chambers. The prin¬ 
ciple of the arch was, indeed, as will be hereafter shown , 45 well 
known to the Assyrians; but hitherto wc possess no proof that 
they were capable of applying it on a large scale. The widest 
arch which has been found in any of the buildings is that of 
the Khorsabad town-gate uncovered by M. Place , 47 which spans 
a space of (at most) fourteen or fifteen feet. But the great halls 
of the Assyrian palaces have a width of twenty-five, thirty, 
and even forty feet. It is at any rate uncertain whether the 
constructive skill of their architects could have grappled suc- 
13 
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cessfully with the difficulty of throwing a vault over so wide 
an interval as even the least of these. 

M. Botta, after objecting, certainly with great force, to the 
theory of M. Flandin, proceeded to suggest a theory of his own. 
After carefully reviewing all the circumstances, he gave it as 
his opinion that the Khorsabad building had been roofed 
throughout with a flat, earth-covered roofing of wood. He ob¬ 
served that some of the buildings on the bas-reliefs had flat 
roofs, that flat roofs are still the fashion of the country, and 
that the debris within the chambers were exactly such as a 
roof of that kind would be likely, if destroyed by fire, to have 
produced . 48 He further noticed that on the floors of the cham¬ 
bers, in various parts of the palace, there had been discovered 
stone rollers closely resembling those still in use at Mosul and 
Baghdad, for keeping close-pressed and hard the earthen sur¬ 
face of such roofs; which rollers had, in all probability, been 
applied to the same use by the Assyrians, and, being kept 
on the roofs, had fallen through during the conflagra 
tion . 49 

The first difficulty which presented itself here was one of 
those regarded as most fatal to the vaulting theory, namely, 
the width of the chambers. Where flat timber roofs prevail 
in the East, their span seems never to exceed twenty-five feet . 50 
The ordinary chambers in the Assyrian palaces might, un¬ 
doubtedly, therefore, have been roofed in this way, by a series 
of horizontal beams laid across them from side to side, with 
the ends resting upon the tops of the side walls. But the great 
halls seemed too wide to have borne such a roofing without 
supports. Accordingly, M. Botta suggested that in the greater 
apartments a single or a double row of pillars ran down the 
middle, reaching to the roof and sustaining it . 51 His theory 
was afterwards warmly embraced by Mr. Fergusson, who en 
deavored to point out the exact position of the pillars in the 
three great halls of Sargon at Khorsabad . 52 It seems, however, 
a strong and almost a fatal objection to this theory, that no 
bases of pillars have been found within the apartments, nor 
any marks on the brick floors of such bases or of the pressure 
of the pillars. M. Botta states that he made a careful search 
for bases, or for marks of pillars, on the pavement of the north¬ 
east hall (No VIII.) at Khorsabad, but that he entirely failed 
to discover any . 53 This negative evidence is the more notice¬ 
able as stone pillar-bases have been found in wide doorways, 
where they would have been less necessary than in the chain 
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hers, as pillars in doorways could have had but little weight 
to sustain. 

M. Botta and Mr. Fergusson, who both siippose that in an 
Assyrian palace the entire edifice was roofed in, and only the 
courts left open to the sky, suggest two very different modes 
by which the buildings may have been lighted. M. Botta 
brings light in from the roof by means of wooden louvres , such 
as are still employed for the purpose in Armenia and parts of 
India , 54 whereof he gives the representation which is repro¬ 
duced. [PI. XLVII., Fig. 1 .] Mr. Fergusson introduces light 
from the sides, by supposing that the roof did not rest directly 
on the walls, but on rows of wooden pillars placed along the 
edge of the walls both internally towards the apartments and 
externally towards the outer air. The only ground for this sup¬ 
position, which is of a very startling character, seems to be the 
occurrence in a single bas-relief, representing a city in Armenia, 
of what is regarded as a similar arrangement. But it must be 
noted that the lower portion of the building, represented oppo¬ 
site, bears no resemblance at all to the same part of an Assy¬ 
rian palace, since in it perpendicular lines prevail, whereas, in 
the Assyrian palaces, the lower lines were almost wholly hori¬ 
zontal ; and that it is not even ertain that the upper portion, 
where the pillars occur, is an arrangement for admitting light, 
since it may be merely an ornamentation. 

The difficulties attaching to every theory of roofing and 
lighting which places the whole of an Assyrian palace under 
covert, has led some to suggest that the system actually 
adopted in the larger apartments was that hyjwthral one 
which is generally believed to have prevailed in the Greek tem¬ 
ples , 55 and which was undoubtedly followed in the ordinary 
Roman house. Mr. Layard was the first to put forward the 
view that the larger halls, at any- rate, were uncovered, a pro¬ 
jecting ledge, sufficiently wide to afford shelter and shade, be¬ 
ing carried round the four sides of the apartment, while tho 
centre remained open to the sky . 56 The objections taken to 
this view are—first, that far too much heat and light would 
thereby have been admitted into the palace; secondly, that in 
the rainy season far too much rain would have come in for 
comfort ; and, thirdly, that the pavement of the balls, being 
mere sun-dried brick, would, under such circumstances, have 
been turned into mud . 57 If these objections are not removed, 
they would be, at any rate, greatly lessened by supposing the 
roofing to have extended to two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
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apartment, and the opening to have been comparatively nar¬ 
row. We may also suppose that on very bright and on very 
rainy days carpets or other awnings -were stretched across the 
opening, which furnished a tolerable defence against the 
weather. 

On the whole, our choice seems to lie—so far as the great 
halls are concerned—between this theory of the mode in which 
they were roofed and lighted, and a supposition from which 
archaeologists have hitherto shrunk, namely, that they were 
actually spanned from side to side by beams. If we remember 
that the Assyrians did not content themselves with the woods 
produced in their own country, but habitually cut timber in the 
forests of distant regions, as, for instance, of Amanus, Hermon, 
and Lebanon, which they conveyed to Nineveh, we shall per¬ 
haps not think it impossible that they may have been able to 
accomplish the feat of roofing in this simple fashion even 
chambers of thirteen or fourteen yards in width. Mr. Layard 
observes that rooms of almost equal width with the Assyrian 
halls are to this day covered in with beams laid horizontally 
from side to side in many parts of Mesopotamia, although the 
only timber used is that furnished by the indigenous palms 
and poplars . 68 May not more have been accomplished in this 
way by the Assyrian architects, who had at their disposal the 
lofty firs and cedars of the above-mentioned regions ? 

If the halls were roofed in this way, they may have been 
lighted by louvres ; 59 or the upper portion of the.walls, which 
is now destroyed, may have been pierced by windows, which 
are of frequent occurrence, and seem generally to be some¬ 
what high placed, in the representations of buildings upon the 
sculptures. [PI. XLVII., Fig. 3 .] 

It might have been expected that the difficulties with respect 
to Assyrian roofing and lighting which have necessitated this 
long discussion, would have received illustration, or even so¬ 
lution, from the forms of buildings which occur so frequently 
on the bas-reliefs. But this is not found to be the actual result. 
The forms are rarely Assyrian, since they occur commonly in 
the sculptures which represent the foreign campaigns of the 
kings; and they have the appearance of being to a great ex¬ 
tent conventional, being nearly the same, whatever country is 
the object of attack. In the few cases where there is ground 
for regarding the building as native and not foreign, it is never 
palatial, hut belongs either to sacred or to domestic architect¬ 
ure. Thus the monumental representations of Assyrian build* 
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ings which have come down to us, tlrrow little or no light on 
the construction of their palaces. As, however, they have an 
interest of their own, and will serve to illustrate in some degree 
the domestic and sacred architecture of the people, some of the 
most remarkable of them will be here introduced. 

The representation No. I. is from a slab at Kliorsabad. [PI. 
XLY1I., Fig. 4.] It is placed on the summit of a hill, and is re¬ 
garded by M. Botta as an altar. No. II. is from the same 
slab. [PI. NL1X., Fig. 1.] It stands at the foot of the hill 
crowned by No. I. It has been called a “ fishing pavilion;” 6 ' 
but it is most probably a small temple, since it bears a good 
deal of resemblance to other representations which are un¬ 
doubted temples, as (particularly) to No. V. No. 111., which 
is from Lord Aberdeen’s black stone, is certainly a tem¬ 
ple, since it is accompanied by a priest, a sacred tree, and 
an ox for sacrifice. 61 [PI. XLIX., Fig. 2.] The representation 
No. IV. is also thought to be a temple. [PI. XLIX., Fig. 3.] 
It is of earlier date than any of the others, being taken from a 
slab belonging to the North-west Palace at Nimrud, and is re¬ 
markable in many ways. First, the want of symmetry is cu¬ 
rious, and unusual. Irregular as are the palaces of the Assyr¬ 
ian kings, there is for the most part no want of regularity in 
their sacred buildings. The two specimens here adduced (No. 
II. and No. III.) are proof of this; and such remains of actual 
temples as exist are in accordance with the sculptures in this 
particular. The right-hand aisle in No. IV., having nothing 
correspondent to it on the other side, is thus an anomaly in 
Assyrian architecture. The patterning of the pillars with chev¬ 
rons is also remarkable; and their capitals are altogether 
unique. 62 No. V. is a temple of a more elaborate character. 
[PI. XLIX., Fig. 4.] It is from the sculptures of Asshur-bani- 
pal, the son of Esar-haddon, and possesses several features of 
great interest. The body of the temple is a columnar structure, 
exhibiting at either corner a broad pilaster surmounted by a 
capital composed of two sets of volutes placed one over the 
other. Between the two pilasters are two pillars resting upon 
very extraordinary rounded bases, and crowned by capitals 
not unlike the Corinthian. AVe might have supposed the bases 
mere figments of the sculptor, but for an independent evidence 
of the actual employment by the Assyrians of rounded pillar- 
bases. Mr. La yard discovered at Koyunjik a set of “circular 
pedestals,” whereof ho gives the representation which is fig¬ 
ured. [PI. LI., Fig. 1.] They appeared to form part of a double 
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line of similar objects, extending from the edge of the platform 
to an entrance of the palace, and probably (as Mr. Layard si ig- 
gests) supported the wooden pillars of a covered way by which 
the palace was approached on this side. Above the pillars the 
temple (No. V.) exhibits a heavy cornice or entablature pro¬ 
jecting considerably, and finished at the top with a row of 
gradines. (Compare No. II.) At one side of this main build¬ 
ing is a small chapel or oratory, also finished with gradines, 
against the wall of which is a representation of a king, stand¬ 
ing in a species of frame arched at the top. A road leads 
straight up to this royal tablet, and in this road within a little 
distance of the king stands an altar. The temple occupies the 
top of a mound, which is covered with trees of two different 
kinds, and watered by rivulets. On the right is a “ hanging 
garden,” artificially elevated to the level of the temple by 
means of masonry supported on an arcade, the arch here used 
being not the round arch but a pointed one. No. VI. (PI. L.) 
is unfortunately very imperfect, the entire upper portion hav¬ 
ing been lost. Even, however, in its present mutilated state it 
represents by far the most magnificent building that has yet 
been found upon the bas-reliefs. The facade, as it now stands, 
exhibits four broad pilasters and four pillars, alternating in 
pairs, excepting that, as in the smaller temples, pilasters occupy 
both corners. In two cases, the base of the pilaster is carved 
into the figure of a winged bull, closely resembling the bulls 
which commonly guarded the outer gates of palaces. In the 
other two the base is plain—a piece of negligence, probably, on 
the part of the artist. The four pillars all exhibit a rounded 
base, nearly though not quite similar to that of the pillars in 
No. V.; and this rounded base in every case rests upon the 
back of a walking lion. We might perhaps have imagined that 
this was a mere fanciful or mythological device of the artist’s, 
on a par with the representations at Bavian, where figures, sup¬ 
posed to be Assyrian deities, stand upon the backs of animals 
resembling dogs. 63 But one of M. Place’s architectural discov¬ 
eries seems to make it possible, or even probable, that a real 
feature in Assyrian building is here represented. M. Place 
found the arch of the town gateway which he exhumed at Khor- 
sabad to spring from the backs of the two bulls which guarded 
it on either side. 64 Thus the lions at the base of the pillars 
may be real architectural forms, as well as the winged bulls 
which support the pilasters. The lion was undoubtedly a sa¬ 
cred animal, emblematic of divine power, and specially a$- 
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signed to Nergal, the Assyrian Mars, the god at once of war 
and of hunting. His introduction on the exteriors of build¬ 
ings was common in Asia Minor; but no other example occurs 
of his being made to support a pillar, excepting in the so-called 
Byzantine architecture of Northern Italy. 

No. VII. a (PI. LII., Fig. 1) introduces us to another kind of 
Assyrian temple, or perhaps it should rather be said to another 
feature of Assyrian temples — common to them with Babylonian 
— the tower or zfggurat. This appears to have been always 
built in stages, which probably varied in number—never, how¬ 
ever, so far as appears, exceeding seven. The sculptured ex¬ 
ample before us, which is from a bas-relief found at Koyunjik, 
distinctly exhibits four stages, of which the topmost, owing to 
the destruction of the upper portion of the tablet, is imperfect. 
It is not unlikely that in this instance there was above the 
fourth a fifth stage, consisting of a shrine like that which at 
Babylon crowned the great temple of Belus. 05 The complete 
elevation would then have been nearly as in No. VII. b . [PI. 
XLI., Fig. 3.] 

The following features are worth of remark in this temple. 
The basement story is panelled with indented rectangular re¬ 
cesses, as was the case at Nimrud 66 [PI. LIIL] and at the Birs; 67 
the remainder are plain, as are most of the stages in the Birs 
temple. Up to the second of these squared recesses on either 
side there runs what seems to be a road or path, which sweeps 
away down the hill whereon the temple stands in a bold curve, 
each path closely matching the other. The whole building is 
perfectly symmetrical, except that the panelling is not quite 
uniform in width nor arranged quite regularly. On the second 
stage, exactly in the middle, there is evidently a doorway, and 
on either side of it a shallow buttress or pilaster. In the cen¬ 
tre of the third story, exactly over the doorway of the second, 
is a squared niche. In front of the temple, but not exactly 
opposite its centre, may be seen the propyliea, consisting of a 
squared doorway placed under a battlemented wall, between 
two towers also battlemented. It is curious that the paths do 
not lead to the propylsea, but seem to curve round the hill. 

Remains of ziggurats similar to this have been discovered at 
Khorsabad, at Nimrud, and at Kileh-Sherghat. The conical 
mound at Khorsabad explored by M. Place was found to contain 
a tower in seven stages; 08 that of Nimrud, which is so striking 
on object from the plain, 09 and which was carefully examined 
by Mr. Bayard, presented no positive proof of more than a 
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single stage; but from its conical shape, and from the general 
analogy of such towers, it is believed to have had several stages. 
[PI. LII., Fig. 2.] Mr. Layard makes their number five, and 
crowns the fifth with a circular tower terminating in a heavy 
cornice; 7U but for this last there is no authority at all, and the 
actual number of the stages is wholly uncertain. The base of 
this ziggurat was a square, 107 feet 0 inches each way, composed 
of a solid mass of sun-dried brick, faced at bottom to the height 
of twenty feet with a wall of hewn stones, more than eight feet 
and a half in thickness. The outer stones were bevelled at 
the edges, and on the two most conspicuous sides the wall 
was ornamented with a series of shallow recesses arranged 
without very much attention to regularity. The other two 
sides, one of which abutted on and was concealed by the 
palace mound, while the other faced towards the city, were 
perfectly plain. At the top of the stone masonry was a row of 
gradines, such as are often represented in the sculptures as 
crowning an edifice. 71 Above the stone masonry the tower 
was continued at nearly the same width, the casing of stone 
being simply replaced by one of burnt brick of inferior thick¬ 
ness. It is supposed that the upper stages were constructed 
in the same way. As the actual present height of the ruin is 
140 feet, and the upper stages have so entirely crumbled away, 
it can scarcely be supposed that the original height fell much 
short of 200 feet. 72 

The most curious of the discoveries made during the exami¬ 
nation of this building, was the existence in its interior of a 
species of chamber or gallery, the true object of which still re¬ 
mains wholly unexplained. This gallery was 100 feet long, 12 
feet high, and no more than 6 feet broad. It was arched or 
vaulted at top, both the side walls and the vaulting being of 
sun-dried brick. [PI. LIV., Fig. 2.] Its position was exactly 
half-way between the tower’s northern and southern faces, 
and with these it ran parallel, its height in the tower being 
such that its floor was exactly on a level with the top of the stone 
masonry, which again was level with the terrace or platform 
whereupon the Nimrud palaces stood. There was no trace of 
any way by which the gallery was intended to be entered; its 
walls showed no signs of inscription, sculpture, or other orna¬ 
ment; and absolutely nothing was found in it. Mr. Layard, 
prepossessed with an opinion derived from several confused 
notices in the classical writers, 73 believed the tower to be a 
sepulchral monument, and the gallery to be the tomb in which 
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was originally deposited “the embalmed body of the king.” 74 
To account for the complete disappearance, not only of the 
body, but of all the ornaments and vessels found commonly 
in the Mesopotamian tombs, he suggested that the gallery had 
been rifled in times long anterior to his visit; and he thought 
that he found traces, both internally and externally, of the 
tunnel by which it had been entered. But certainly, if this 
long and narrow vault was intended to receive a body, it is 
most extraordinarily shaped for the purpose. What other 
sepulchral chamber is there anywhere of so enormous a length? 
Without pretending to say what the real object of the gallery 
was, 75 we may feel tolerably sure that it was not a tomb. The 
building which contained it was a temple tower, and it is not 
likely that the religious feelings of the Assyrians would have 
allowed the application of a religious edifice to so utilitarian a 
purpose. 

Besides the ziggurat or tower, which may commonly have 
been surmounted by a chapel or shrine, an Assyrian temple 
had always a number of basement chambers, hi one of which 
was the principal shrine of the god. [PI. LIV., Fig. 1.] This 
was a square or slightly oblong recess at the end of an oblong 
apartment, raised somewhat above its level; it was paved 
(sometimes, if not always) with a single slab, the weight of 
which must occasionally have been as much as thirty tons. 76 
One or two small closets opened out from the shrine, in which 
it is likely that the priests kept the sacerdotal garments and 
the sacrificial utensils. 77 Sometimes the cell of the temple or 
chamber into which the shrine opened was reached through 
another apartment, corresponding to the Greek pronaos. In 
such a case, care seems to have been taken so to arrange the 
outer and inner doorways of the vestibule that persons passing 
by the outer doorway should not be able to catch a sight of 
the shrine. 78 Where there was no vestibule, the entrance into 
the cell or body of the temple seems to have been placed at the 
side, instead of at the end, probably with the same object. 70 
Besides these main parts of a temple, a certain number of 
chambers are always found, which appear to have been priests’ 
apartments. 

The ornamentation of temples, to judge by the few speci¬ 
mens which remain, was very similar to that of palaces. The 
great gateways were guarded by colossal bulls (?) or lions (see 
PI. LV.), accompanied by the usual sacred figures, and some¬ 
times covered with inscriptions. The entrances and some por- 
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tions of tho chambers were ornamented with the customary 
sculptured slabs, representing here none but religious subjects. 
No great proportion of the interior, however, was covered in 
this way, the walls being in general only plastered and then 
painted with figures or patterns. Externally, enamelled bricks 
were used as a decoration wherever sculptured slabs did not 
hide the crude brick. 80 

Much the same doubts and difficulties beset the subjects of 
the roofing and lighting of the temples as those which have 
been discussed already in connection with the palaces. Though 
the span of the temple-chambers is less than that of the great 
palace halls, still it is considerable, sometimes exceeding thirty 
feet. 81 No effort seems made to keep the temple-chambers 
narrow, for their width is sometimes as much as two-thirds of 
their length. Perhaps, therefore, they were hypsethral, like 
the temples of the Greeks. All that seems to be certain is 
that what roofing they had was of wood, 82 which at Nimrud 
was cedar, brought probably from the mountains of Syria. 

Of the domestic architecture of the Assyrians we possess 
absolutely no specimen. Excavation has been hitherto con¬ 
fined to the most elevated portions of the mounds which mark 
the sites of cities, where it was likely that remains of the great¬ 
est interest would be found. Palaces, temples, and the great 
gates which gave entrance to towns, have in this way seen 
the light; but the humbler buildings, the ordinary dwellings 
of the people, remain buried beneath the soil, unexplored and 
even unsought for. In this entire default of any actual speci¬ 
men of an ordinary Assyrian house, we naturally turn to the 
sculptured representations which are so abundant and repre¬ 
sent so many different sorts of scenes. Even here, however, 
we obtain but little light. The bulk of the slabs exhibit the 
wars of the kings in foreign countries, and thus place before 
us foreign rather than Assyrian architecture. The processional 
slabs, which are another large class, contain rarely any build¬ 
ing at all, and, where they furnish one, exhibit to us a temple 
rather than a house. The hunting scenes, representing wilds 
far from the dwellings of man, afford us, as might be expected, 
no help. Assyrian buildings, other than temples, are thus 
most rarely placed before us. In one case, indeed, we have 
an Assyrian city, which a foreign enemy is passing; but the 
only edifices represented are the walls and towers of the exte 
rior, and the temple (No. VI., PI. L.) whose columns rest upon 
lions. In one other we seem to have an unfortified Assyrian 
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village; 83 and from this single specimen we are forced to form 
our ideas of the ordinary character of Assyrian houses. 

It is observable here, in the first place, that the houses have 
no windows, and are, therefore, probably lighted from the 
roof; next, that the roofs are very curious, since, although flat 
in some instances, they consist more often either of hemispher¬ 
ical domes, such as arc still so common in the East, or of 
steep and high cones, such as are but seldom seen anywhere. 
Mr. Layard finds a parallel for these last in certain villages of 
Northern Syria, where all the houses have conical roofs, built 
of mud, which present a very singular appearance. 84 [Pi. LYI., 
Fig. 2.] Both the domes and the cones of the Assyrian example 
have evidently an opening at the top, which may have ad¬ 
mitted as much light into the houses as was thought necessary. 
The doors are of two kinds, square at the top, and arched; 
they are placed commonly towards the sides of the houses. 
The houses themselves seem to stand separate, though in close 
juxtaposition. 

The only other buildings of the Assyrians which appear to 
require some notice are the fortified enceintes of their towns. 
The simplest of these consisted of a single battlemented wall, 
carried in lines nearly or quite straight along the four sides of 
the place, pierced with gates, and guarded at the angles, at 
the gates, and at intervals along the curtain with projecting 
towers, raised not very much higher than the walls, and (ap¬ 
parently) square in shape. [PI. LVII., Fig 1,] In the sculptures 
we sometimes find the battlemented wall repeate dtwice or 
thrice in lines placed one above the other, the intention being 
to represent the defence of a city by two or three walls, such 
as we have seen existed on one side of Nineveh. 86 

The walls were often, if not always, guarded by moats. In¬ 
ternally they were, in every case, constructed of crude brick; 
while externally it was common to face them with hewn stone, 
either from top to bottom, or at any rate to a certain height. 
At Khorsabad the stone revetement of one portion at least of 
the wall was complete; at Nimrud (Calah) and at Nineveh it¬ 
self, it was partial, being carried at the former of those places 
only to the height of twenty feet. 86 The masonry at Khorsa¬ 
bad was of three kinds. That of the palace mound, which 
formed a portion of the outer defence, was composed cutirely 
of blocks of stone, square-hewn and of great size, the length of 
the blocks varying from two to three yards, while the width 
was one yard, and the height from five to six feet. [PI. LVII„ 
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Fig.2.] The masonry was laid somewhat curiously. The blocks 
(A A) were placed alternately long-wise and end-wise against 
the crude brick (B), so as not merely to lie against it, but to 
penetrate it with their ends in many places. 87 [Pl. LVII., 
Fig. 2.] Care was also taken to make the angles especially 
strong, as will be seen by the accompanying section. 

The rest of the defences at Khorsabad were of an inferior 
character. The wall of the town had a width of about forty- 
five feet, and its basement, to the height of three feet, was 
constructed of stone; but the blocks were neither so large, 
nor were they hewn with the same care, as those of the palace 
platform. [PI. LVII., Fig. 3.] The angles, indeed, were of 
squared stone; but even there the blocks measured no more 
than three feet in length and a foot in height; the rest of the 
masonry consisted of small polygonal stones, merely smoothed 
on their outer face, and roughly fitting together in a manner 
recalling the Cyclopian walls of Greece and Italy. 88 They 
were not united by any cement. Above the stone basement 
was a massive structure of crude brick, without any facing 
either of burnt brick or of stone. 

The third kind of masonry at Khorsabad was found outside 
the main wall, and may have formed either x>art of the lining 
pf the moat or a portion of a tower, which may have projected 
in advance of the wall at this point. [PI. LVIII., Fig. 1.] It 
was entirely of stone. The lowest course was formed of small 
and very irregular polygonal blocks roughly fitted together; 
above this came two courses of carefully squared stones more 
than a foot long, but less than six inches in width, which were 
placed end-wise, one over the other, care being taken that 
the joints of the upper tier should never coincide exactly with 
those of the lower. Above these was a third course of hewn 
stones, somewhat smaller than the others, which were laid in 
the ordinary manner. Here the construction, as discovered, 
terminated; but it was evident, from the debris of hewn stones 
at the foot of the wall, that originally the courses had been 
continued to a much greater height. S9 

In this description of the buildings raised by the Assyrians 
it has been noticed more than once that they were not igno¬ 
rant of the use of the arch. 90 The old notion that the round 
arch was a discovery of the Roman, and the pointed of the 
Gothic architecture, has gradually faded away with our ever- 
increasing knowledge of the actual state of the ancient world; 91 
and antiquarians were not, perhaps, very much surprised to 
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learn, by the discoveries of Mr. Layard, that the Assyrians 
knew and used both kinds of arch in their constructions. 
Some interest, however, will probably be felt to attach to the 
two questions, how they formed their arches, and to what uses 
they applied them. 

All the Assyrian arches hitherto discovered are of brick. 
The round arches are both of the crude and of the kiln-dried 
material, and are formed, in each case, of brick made expressly 
for vaulting, slightly convex at top and slightly concave at 
bottom, with one broader and one narrower end. The arches 
are of the simplest kind, being exactly semicircular, and ris¬ 
ing from plain perpendicular jambs. The greatest width 
which any such arch has been hitherto found to span is about 
fifteen feet. 92 

Thc only pointed arch actually discovered is of burnt brick. 
The bricks are of the ordinary shape, and not intended for 
vaulting. They are laid side by side up to a certain point, 
being bent into a slight arch by the interposition between them 
of thin wedges of mortar. The two sides of the arch having 
been in this way carried up to a point where the lower extrem¬ 
ities of the two innermost bricks nearly touched, while a 
considerable space remained between their upper extremities 
instead of a key-stone, or a key-brick fitting the aperture, ordi¬ 
nary bricks were placed in it longitudinally, and so the space 
was filled in.” 93 

Another mode of constructing a pointed arch seems to be in¬ 
tended in a bas-relief, whereof a representation has been al¬ 
ready given. 94 The masonry of the arcade in No. V. (PI. XLIX., 
Fig. 4) runs (it will be seen) in horizontal lines up to the very 
edge of the arch, thus suggesting a construction common in 
many of the early Greek arches, where the stones are so cut away 
that an arched opening is formed, though the real construc¬ 
tive principle of the arch has no place in such specimens. 95 

With regard to the uses whereto the Assyrians applied the 
arch, it would certainly seem, from the evidence which we 
possess, that they neither employed it as a great decorative 
feature, nor yet as a main principle of construction. So far as 
appears, their chief use of it was for doorways and gateways. 
Not only are the town gates of Khorsabad found to have been 
arched over, but in tin* representations of edifices, whether na¬ 
tive* or foreign, upon the has reliefs, the arch for doors is com¬ 
moner than the square top. It is most probanle that the great 
palace gateways were thus covered in, while it is certain that 
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some of the interior doorways in palaces had rounded tops. 9 * 
Besides this use of the arch for doors and gates, the Assyrians 
are known to have employed it for drains, aqueducts, and nar¬ 
row chambers or galleries. [PI. LVIII., Fig. 2; LIX., Fig. 1.; 

It has been suggested that the Assyrians applied the two 
kinds of arches to different purposes, “thereby showing more 
science and discrimination than we do in our architectural 
works;” that “ they used the pointed arch for underground 
work, where they feared great superincumbent pressure on the 
apex, and the round arch above ground, where that was not to 
be dreaded. ” 97 [PI. LIX., Fig. 2.] But this ingenious theory is 
ely borne out by the facts. The round arch is employed 
u u rground in two instances at Nimrud, 98 besides occurring 
hi basement story of the great tower, 99 where the superin- 
>ent weight must have been enormous. And the pointed 
v is used above ground for the aqueduct and hanging gar 
n the bas-relief (see PI. XLIX., Fig. 4), where the pres- 
si though considerable, would not have been very extraor- 
y. It would seem, therefore, to be doubtful whether the 
dans were really guided by any constructive principle in 
tneir preference of one form of the arch over the other. 

In describing generally the construction of the palaces and 
other chief buildings of the Assyrians, it has been necessary 
occasionally to refer to their ornamentation; but the subject is 
far from exhausted, and will now claim, for a short space, our 
special attention. Beyond a doubt the chief adornment, both 
of palaces and temples, consisted of the colossal bulls and lions 
guarding the great gateways, together with the sculptured 
slabs wherewith the walls, both internal and external, were or¬ 
dinarily covered to the height of twelve or sometimes even of 
fifteen feet. These slabs and carved figures will necessarily be 
considered in connection with Assyrian sculpture, of which 
they form the most important part. It will, therefore, only be 
noted at present that the extent of wall covered with the slabs 
was, in the Khorsabad palace, at least 4000 feet. 100 or nearly 
four-fifths of a mile, while in each of the Koyunjik palaces the 
sculptures extended to considerably more than that distance. 

The ornamentation of the walls above the slabs, both inter¬ 
nally and externally, was by means of bricks painted on the 
exposed side and covered with an enamel. The colors are for 
the most part somewhat pale, but occasionally they possess 
some brilliancy. [PI. LX., Fig. 1.] Predominant among the 
tints are a pale blue, an olive green, and a dull yellow. White 
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is also largely used; brown and black arc not infrequent; red is 
comparatively rare. 111 The subjects represented are either such 
scenes as occur upon the sculptured slabs, or else mere patterns, 
—scrolls, honeysuckles, chevrons, gradines, guilluehes, etc. 
In the scenes some attempt seems to be made at representing 
objects in their natural colors. The size of the figures is small; 
and it is difficult to imagine that any great effect could have 
been produced on the beholder by such minute drawings placed 
at such a height from the ground. Probably the most effective 
ornamentation of this kind was by means of patterns, which 
are often graceful and striking. [PI. LX., Fig. 2.] 

It has been observed that, so far as the evidence at present 
goes, the use of the column in Assyrian architecture would 
seem to have been very rare indeed. 102 In palaces we have no 
grounds for thinking that they were employed at all excepting 
in certain of the interior doorways, which, being of unusual 
breadth, seem to have been divided into three distinct portals 
by means of two pillars placed towards the sides of the open¬ 
ing. 103 The bases of these pillars were of stone, and have been 
found in situ; their shafts and capitals had disappeared, and 
can only be supplied by conjecture. In the temples, as we 
have seen, the use of the column was more frequent. Its di¬ 
mensions greatly varied. Ordinarily it was too short and thick 
for beauty, 104 while occasionally it had the opposite defect, be¬ 
ing too tall and slender. 105 Its base was sometimes quite plain, 
sometimes diversified by a few mouldings, sometimes curiously 
and rather clumsily rounded (as in No. II., PI. LXI., Fig. 1). 
The shaft was occasionally patterned. 106 The capital, in one 
instance (No. I., PI. LXI., Fig. 3), approaches to the Corin¬ 
thian; in another (No. II.) it reminds us of the Ionic; but the 
volutes arc double, and the upper ones are surmounted by an 
awkward-looking abacus. A third (No. III., PI. LXI., Fig. 2) 
is very peculiar, and to some extent explains the origin of the 
second. It consists of two pairs of ibex horns, placed one over 
the other. With this may be compared another (No. IV.), the 
most remarkable of all, where we have first a single pair of 
ibex horns, and then, at the summit, a complete figure of an 
ibex very graphically portrayed. 

The beauty of Assyrian patterning has been already, noticed. 
Patterned work is found not only on the enamelled bricks, but 
on stone pavement slabs, and around arched doorways leading 
from ono chamber to another, where the patterns are carved 
with great care and delicacy upon the alabaster. The aeeom- 
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panying specimen of a doorway, which is taken from an urn 
published drawing by Mr. Boutcher, is very rich and elegant, 
though it exhibits none but the very commonest of the Assy¬ 
rian nntterns. [PI. LX1I., Fig. 1.] A carving of a more elabo- 
** t;> '•» , ’,1 < ; presenting even greater delicacy of work- 

• * given in an earlier portion of this chapter 107 

d<- a patterned pavement slab. Slabs of this 
. i ik < md in many of the palaces, and well deserve 

'c • n idem designers. 

When the arcintecture of the Assyrians is compared with 
that of other nations possessing about the same degree of civ¬ 
ilization, the impression that it leaves is perhaps somewhat dis¬ 
appointing. Vast labor and skill, exquisite finish, the most ex¬ 
traordinary elaboration, were bestowed on edifices so essen¬ 
tially fragile and perishable that no care could have preserved 
them for many centuries. Sun-dried brick, a material but lit¬ 
tle superior to the natural clay of which it was composed, con¬ 
stituted everywhere the actual fabric, which was then covered 
thinly and just screened from view by a facing, seldom more 
than a few inches in depth, of a more enduring and handsomer 
substance. The tendency of the platform mounds, as soon as 
formed, must have been to settle down, to bulge at the sides 
and become uneven at the top, to burst their stone or brick 
facings and precipitate them into the ditch below, at the same 
time disarranging and breaking up the brick pavements which 
covered their surface. The weight of the buildings raised upon 
the mounds must have tended to hasten these catastrophes, 
while the unsteadiness of then* foundations and the character 
of their composition must have soon had the effect of throwing 
the buildings themselves into disorder, of loosening the slabs 
from the walls, causing the enamelled bricks to start from their 
places, the colossal bulls and lions to lean over, and the roofs 
to become shattered and fall in. The fact that the earlier pal¬ 
aces were to a great extent dismantled by the later kings is 
perhaps to be attributed, not so much to a barbarous resolve 
that they would destroy the memorials of a former and a hostile 
dynasty, as to the circumstance that the more ancient build¬ 
ings had fallen into decay an,d ceased to be habitable. The 
rapid succession of palaces, the fact that, at any rate from 
Sargon downwards, each monarch raises a residence, or resi¬ 
dences, for himself, is yet more indicative of the rapid deteri¬ 
oration and dilapidation (so to speak) of the great edifices, 
probably a palace began to show unmistakable symptoms of 
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decay and to become an unpleasant residence at the end of 
some twenty-five or thirty years from the date of its comple¬ 
tion; effective repairs were, by the very nature of the case, 
almost impossible; and it was at once easier and more to the 
credit of the monarch that he should raise a fresh platform and 
build himself a fresh dwelling than that he should devote his 
efforts to keeping in a comfortable condition the crumbling 
habitation of his predecessor. 

It is surprising that, under those circumstances, a new style 
of architecture did not arise. The Assyrians were not, like the 
Babylonians, compelled by the nature of the country in which 
they lived to use brick as their chief building material. M. 
Botta expresses his astonishment at the preference of brick to 
stone exhibited by the builders of Khorsabad, when the neigh¬ 
borhood abounds in rocky hills capable of furnishing an inex¬ 
haustible supply of the better material. 108 The limestone range 
of the Jebel Maklub is but a few miles distant, and many out¬ 
lying rocky elevations might have been worked with still 
greater facility. Even at Nineveh itself, and at Calah or Nim- 
rud, though the hills were further removed, stone was. in real¬ 
ity, plentiful. The cliffs a little above Koyunjik arc composed 
of a “ hard sandstone,” 109 and a part of the moat of the town 
is carried through “compact silicious conglomerate.” 110 The 
town is, in fact, situated on “a spur of rock" thrown off from 
the Jebel Maklub, 111 which terminates at the edge of the ravine 
whereby Nineveh was protected on the south. Calah, too, 
was built on a number of “ rocky undulations,” 112 and its west¬ 
ern wall skirts the edge of “conglomerate ” cliffs, which have 
boon scarped by the hand of man. 113 A very tolerable stone 
was thus procurable on the actual sites of these ancient cities; 
and if a better material had been wanted, it might have been 
obtained in any quantity, and of whatever quality was desired, 
from the Zagros range and its outlying rooky barriers. Trans¬ 
port could scarcely have caused much difficulty, as the blocks 
might have been brought from the quarries where they were 
hewn to the sites selected for the cities by water-carriage, — a 
mode of transport well known to the Assyrians, as is made 
evident to us by the bas-reliefs. (See PI. LXII., Fig. 2.) 

If the best possible building material was thus plentiful in 
Assyria, and its conveyance thus easy to manage, to what are 
we to ascribe the decided preference shown for so inferior a 
substance as brick ? No considerable difficulty can have been 
experienced in quarrying the stone of the eountrv, which is 
14 
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seldom very hard, and which was, in fact, cut by the Assyri¬ 
ans, whenever they had any sufficient motive for removing or 
making use of it. 114 One answer only can be reasonably given 
to the question. The Assyrians had learnt a certain style of 
architecture in the alluvial Babylonia, and having brought it 
with them into a country far less fitted for it, maintained it 
from habit, notwithstanding its unsuitableness. 115 In some few 
respects, indeed, they made a slight change. The abundance 
of stone iu the country induced them to substitute it in several 
places wherein Babylonia it was necessary to use burnt brick, 
as in the facings of platforms and of temples, in dams across 
streams, in pavements sometimes, and universally in the or¬ 
namentation of the lower portions of palace and temple walls. 
But otherwise they remained faithful to their architectural 
traditions, and raised in the comparatively hilly Assyria the 
exact type of building which nature and necessity had led them 
to invent and use in the flat and stoneless alluvium where they 
had had their primitive abode. As platforms were required 
both for security and for comfort in the lower region, they re¬ 
tained them, instead of choosing natural elevations in the 
upper one. As clay was the only possible material in the one 
place, clay was still employed, notwithstanding the abundance 
of stone, in the other. Being devoid of any great inventive 
genius, the Assyrians found it easier to maintain and slightly 
modify a system with which they had been familiar in their 
original country than to devise a new one more adapted to the 
land of their adoption. 

Next to the architecture of the Assyrians, their mimetic art 
seems to deserve attention. Though the representations in the 
works of Layard and Botta, combined with the presence of so 
many specimens in the great national museums of London and 
Paris, have produced a general familiarity with the subject, 
still, as a connected view of it in its several stages and branches 
is up to the present time a desideratum in our literature, 110 it 
may not be superfluous here to attempt a brief account of the 
different classes into which their productions in this kind of 
art fall, and the different eras and styles under which they 
naturally range themselves. 

Assyrian mimetic art consists of statues, bas-reliefs, metal- 
castings, carvings in ivory, statuettes in clay, enamellings on 
brick, and intaglios on stones and gems. 

Assyrian statues are comparatively rare, and, when they 
occur, are among the least satisfactory of this people’s produc- 
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tions. They are coarse, clumsy, purely formal in their design, 
and generally characterized by an undue flatness, or want of 
breadth in the side view, as if they were only intended to be 
seen directly in front. Sometimes, however, this defect is not 
apparent. A sitting statue in black basalt, of the size of life, 
representing an early king, which Mr. Layard discovered at 
Kileh-Shcrghat 117 [PL LXIII., Fig. 1], and which is now in the 
British Museum, may be instanced as quite free from this dis- 
proportion. It is very observable, however, in another of the 
royal statues recently recovered 118 [PI. LXIII., Fig. 2], as it is 
also in the monolith bulls and lions universally. Otherwise, 
the proportions of the figures are commonly correct. They bear 
a resemblance to the archaic Greek, especially to that form of 
it which we find in the sculptures from Branchidae. They have 
just the same rudeness, heaviness, and stiff formality. It is dif¬ 
ficult to judge of their execution, as they have mostly suffered 
great injury from the hand of man, or from the weather; but 
the royal statue here represented, which is in better preserva¬ 
tion than any other Assyrian work “in the round” that has 
come down to us, exhibits a rather high 'finish. It is smaller 
than life, being about three and a half feet high: the features 
are majestic, and well marked ; the hair and beard are elabo¬ 
rately curled ; the arms and hands are well shaped, and finished 
with care. The dress is fringed elaborately, and descends to 
the ground, concealing all the lower part of the figure. The 
only statues recovered besides these are two of the god Nebo, 
brought from Nimrud, 119 a mutilated one of Ishtar, or Astarte, 
found at Koyunjik [PI. LXIII., Fig. 3], and a tolerably per¬ 
fect one of Sargon, which was discovered at Idalium, in the 
island of Cyprus. 120 

The clay statuettes of the Assyrians possess even less artistic 
merit than their statues. They are chiefly images of gods or 
genii, and have most commonly something grotesque in their 
appearance. Among the most usual are figures which repre¬ 
sent either Mylitta (Beltis), or Ishtar. 121 They are made in a 
fine terra cotta, which has turned of a pale red in baking, and 
are colored with a cretaceous coating, so as greatly to resemble 
Greek pottery. 122 Another type is that of an old man, bearded, 
and with hands clasped, which we may perhaps identify with 
Nebo, the Assyrian Mercury, since his statues in the British 
Museum have a somewhat similar character. Other forms are 
the fish-god Nin, or Nin-ip [PI. LXIV., Fig. 1]; and the deities, 
not yet identified, which were found by M. Botta under the 
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pavement-bricks at Khorsabad. [PI. LXIV., Fig. 2.] These 
specimens have the formal character of the statues, and are 
even more rudely shaped. Other examples, which carry the 
grotesque to an excess, appear to have been designed with 
greater spirit and freedom. Animal and human forms are 
sometimes intermixed in them; and while it cannot be denied 
that they are rude and coarse, it must be allowed, on the other 
hand, that they possess plenty of vigor. M. Botta has en¬ 
graved several specimens, 123 including two which have the hind 
legs and tail of a bull, with a human neck and arms, the head 
bearing the usual horned cap. 

Small figures of animals in terra cotta have also been found. 
They consist chiefly of dogs and ducks. A representation of 
each has been given in the chapter on the productions of As¬ 
syria. 124 The dogs discovered are made of a coarse clay, and 
seem to have been originally painted. 125 They are not wanting 
in spirit; but it detracts from them merit that the limbs are 
merely in relief, the whole space below the belly of the animal 
being filled up -with a mass of clay for the sake of greater 
strength. The ducks are of a fine yellow material, and repre¬ 
sent the bird asleep, with its head lying along its back. 

Of all the Assyrian works of art which have come down to 
us, by far the most important are the bas-reliefs. It is here 
especially, if not solely, that we can trace progress in style ; 
and it is here alone that we see the real artistic genius of the 
people. What sculpture in its full form, or in the slightly 
modified form of very high relief, was to the Greeks, what 
painting has been to modern European nations since the time 
of Cimabue, that low relief was to the Assyrians—the practical 
mode in which artistic power found vent among them. They 
used it for almost every purpose to which mimetic art is appli¬ 
cable ; to express then religious feelings and ideas, to glorify 
their kings, to hand down to posterity the nation’s history and 
its deeds of prowess, to depict home scenes and domestic occu¬ 
pations, to represent landscape and architecture, to imitate an¬ 
imal and vegetable forms, even to illustrate the mechanical 
methods which they employed in the construction of those vast 
architectural works of which the reliefs were the principal or¬ 
namentation. It is not too much to say that we know the As¬ 
syrians, not merely artistically, but historically andethnologi* 
cally, chiefly through their bas-reliefs, which seem to repre¬ 
sent to us almost the entire life of the people. 

The reliefs may be divided under five principal heads 1. 
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War scenes, including battles, sieges, devastations of an en¬ 
emy’s country, naval expeditions, and triumphant returns 
from foreign war, with the trophies and fruits of victory ; 2. 
Religious scenes, either mythical or real; 3. Processions, gen¬ 
erally of tribute-hearers, bringing the produce of their several 
countries to the Great King ; 4. limiting and sporting scenes, 
including the chase of savage animals, and of animals sought 
for food, the spreading of nets, the shooting of birds, and the 
like ; and fi. Scenes of ordinary life, as those representing 
the transport and erection of colossal bulls, landscapes, tem¬ 
ples, interiors, gardens, etc. 

The earliest art is that of the most ancient palaces at Nim- 
rud. It belongs to the latter part of the tenth century before 
our era ; the time of Asa in Judaea, of Omri and Ahabin Sama¬ 
ria, and of the Shcshonks in Egypt. It is characterized by 
much spirit and variety in the design, by strength and firm¬ 
ness, combined with a good deal of heaviness, in the execution, 
by an entire contempt for perspective, and by the rigid pres¬ 
ervation in almost every case, both human and animal, of 
the exact profile both of figure and face. 120 Of the illustrations 
already given in the present volume a considerable number 
belong to this period. The heads [PI. XXXIII.], and the fig¬ 
ures [PI. XXXV.], represent the ordinary appearance of the 
men, 127 while animal forms of the time will be found in the lion 
[PI. XXV.], the ibex [PI. XXV.], the gazelle [PI. XXVII.], the 
horse [PI. XXXI.], and the horse and wild bull [PI. XXVIII.]. 
It will be seen upon reference that the animal are very much 
superior to the human forms, a characteristic which is not, how¬ 
ever, peculiar to the style of this period, but belongs to all As¬ 
syrian art, from its earliest to its latest stage. A favorable 
specimen of the style will be found in the lion-hunt which Mr. 
Layard has engraved iu his “ Monuments,’’ 128 and of which ho 
himself observes, that it is “one of the finest specimens hith¬ 
erto discovered of Assyrian sculpture.” 129 [PI. LXIV., Fig. 
3.] The composition is at once simple and effective. The king 
forms the principal object, nearly in the centre of the picture, 
and by the superior height of his conical head-dress, and the 
position of the two arrows which he holds in the hand that 
draws the bow-string, dominates over the entire composition. 
As he turns round to shoot down at the lion which assails him 
from behind, his body is naturally and gracefully bent, while 
liis charioteer, being engaged in urging his horses forward, 
leans naturally in the opposite direction, thus contrasting 
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with the main figure and balancing it. The lion immediately 
behind the chariot is outlined with great spirit and freedom; 
his head is masterly; the fillings up of the body, however, have 
too much conventionality. As he rises to attack the monarch, 
he conducts the eye up to the main figure, while at the same 
time by this attitude his principal lines form a pleasing con¬ 
trast to the predominant perpendicular and horizontal lines of 
the general composition. The dead lion in front of the chariot 
balances the living one behind it, and, with its crouching atti¬ 
tude, and drooping head and tail, contrasts admirably with 
the upreared form of its fellow. Two attendants, armed with 
sword and shield, following behind the living lion, serve to 
balance the horses drawing the chariot, without rendering the 
composition too symmetrical. The horses themselves are the 
weakest part of the picture; the forelegs are stiff and too 
slight, and the heads possess little spirit. 

It is seldom that designs of this early period can boast nearly 
so much merit. The religious and processional pieces are 
stiff in the extreme; 130 the battle scenes are overcrowded and 
confused ; 131 the hunting scenes are superior to these, 132 but in 
general they too fall far below the level of the above-described 
composition. 

The best drawing of this period is found in the figures form¬ 
ing the patterns or embroidery of dresses. The gazelle, the 
ibex, the horse, and the horseman hunting the wild bull of 
which representations have been given, are from ornamental 
work of this kind. They are favorable specimens perhaps ; 
but, still, they are representative of a considerable class. Some 
examples even exceed these in the freedom of their outline, and 
the vigorous action which they depict, as, for instance, the 
man seizing a wild bull by the horn and foreleg, which is fig¬ 
ured. [PI. LXV., Fig. 1.] In general, however, there is a ten¬ 
dency in these early drawings to the grotesque. Lions and 
bulls appear in absurd attitudes ; hawk-headed figures in pet¬ 
ticoats threaten human-headed lions with a mace or a strap, 
sometimes holding them by a paw, sometimes grasping them 
round the middle of the tail [Pl.^LXV. Fig. 2]; priests hold up 
ibexes at arm’s length by one of their hindlegs, so that them 
heads trail upon the ground; griffins claw after antelopes, or 
antelopes toy with winged lions ; even in the hunting scenes, 
which are less simply ludicrous, there seems to be an occa¬ 
sional striving after strange and laughable attitudes, as when 
a stricken bull tumbles upon his head, with his tail tossed 
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straight in the air [PI. LXV., Fig. 3], or when a lion receives 
his death-wound with arms outspread, and mouth wildly 
agape. [PI. LXVI., Fig. 2.] 

The second period of Assyrian mimetic art extends from tho 
latter part of the eighth to nearly the middle of the seventh 
century before our era; or, more exactly, from about n.c. 721 
to B.c. GG7. It belongs to the reigns of the three consecutivo 
kings —Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon, who were con¬ 
temporary with Hezekiali and Manasseh in .Tiid;ea, and with 
the Sabacos (Shebeks) and Tirhakah (Tehrak) in Egypt. Tho 
sources wliieh chiefly illustrate this period are the magnificent 
series of engravings published by MM. Flandin and Botta, 133 
togetlier with the originals of a certain portion of them in the 
Louvre; the engravings in Mr. Layard's first folio work, from 
pi. GS to 83; those in his second folio work from pi. 7 to 44, and 
from pi. 50 to 5G; the originals of many of these in the British 
Museum; several monuments procured for the British Museum 
by Mr. Loftus; and a series of unpublished drawings by Mr. 
Boutcher in the same great national collection. 134 

The most obvious characteristic of this period, when we 
compare it with the preceding one, is the advance which the 
artists have made in their vegetable forms, and the pre- 
Raphaelite accuracy which they affect in all the accessories of 
their representations. In the bas-reliefs of the first period we 
have for the most part no backgrounds. Figures alone occupy 
the slabs, or figures and buildings. In some few instances 
water is represented in a very rude fashion; 135 and once 
or twice only do we meet with trees, 136 which, when they oc¬ 
cur, are of the poorest and strangest character. (See PI. LXVI., 
Fig. 1.) In the second period, on the contrary, backgrounds 
are the rule, and slabs without them form the exception. The 
vegetable forms are abundant and varied, though still some¬ 
what too conventional. Date-palms, firs, and vines are delin¬ 
eated with skill and spirit; other varieties are more difficult 
to recognize. [PI. LXVI., Fig. 3.] The character of the coun¬ 
tries through which armies march is almost always given 137 — 
their streams, lakes, and rivers, their hills and mountains, 
their trees, and in tin case of marshy districts, their tall reeds. 
At the same time, animals in the wild state are freely intro¬ 
duced without their having any bearing on tho general subject 
of the picture. Tho water teems with fisli, and. where the sea 
is represented, with crabs, turtle, star-fish, sea-serpents, and 
other monsters. 138 The woods are alive with birds; wild swine 
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and stags people the marshes. 139 Nature is evidently more and 
more studied; and the artist takes a delight in adorning the 
scenes of violence, which he is forced to depict, with quiet 
touches of a gentle character—rustics fishing or irrigating 
their grounds, fish disporting themselves, birds flying from 
tree to tree, or watching the callow young which look up to 
them from the. nest for protection. 140 

In regard to human forms, no great advance marks this pe¬ 
riod. A larger variety in their attitudes is indeeed to be traced, 
and a greater energy and life appears in most of the figures; 
but there is still much the same heaviness of outline, the same 
over-muscularity, and the same general clumsiness and want 
of grace. Animal forms show a much more considerable im¬ 
provement. Horses are excellently portrayed, the attitudes 
being varied, and the heads espcially delineated with great 
spirit. Mules and camels are well expressed, 141 but have 
scarcely the vigor of the horses. Horned cattle, as oxen, 
both with and without humps, goats, and sheep are very skil¬ 
fully treated, being represented with much character, in 
natural yet varied attitudes, and often admirably grouped. 

The composition during this period is more complicated and 
more ambitious than during the preceding one; but it may be 
questioned whether it is so effective. No single scene of the 
time can compare for grandeur with the lion-hunt above de¬ 
scribed. 142 The battles and sieges are spirited, but want imity; 
the hunting scenes are comparatively tame; 143 the representa¬ 
tions of the transport of colossal bulls possess more interest 
than artistic merit. On the other hand, the manipulation is 
decidedly superior; the relief is higher, the outline is more 
flowing, the finish of the features more delicate. What is lost 
in grandeur of composition is, on the whole, more than made 
up by variety, naturalness, improved handling, and higher 
finish. 

The highest perfection of Assyrian art is in the third period, 
which extends from B.c. G67 to about B.c. 640. It synchronizes 
with, the reign of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esarhaddon, who 
appears to have been contemporary with Gyges in Lydia, 144 
and with Psammetichus in Egypt. The characteristics of the 
time are a less conventional type in the vegetable forms, a 
wonderful freedom, spirit, and variety in the forms of annuals, 
extreme minuteness and finish in the human figures, and a del¬ 
icacy in the handling considerably beyond that of even the 
second or middle period. The sources illustrative of this stage 
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of the art consist of the plates in Mr. LayarcPs “ Second Series 
of Monuments,” from pi. 45 to 40, the originals of these in the 
British Museum, the noble series of slabs obtained by Mr. Lof- 
tus from the northern palace of Kovunjik, and of the drawings 
made from them 145 and from other slabs, which were in a more 
damaged condition, by Mr. Bouteher, who accompanied Mr. 
Loftus in the capacity of artist. 

Vegetable forms are, on the whole, somewhat rare. The 
artists have relinquished the design of representing scenes with 
perfect truthfulness, and have recurred as a general rule to the 
plain backgrounds of the first period. This is particularly the 
case in the hunting scenes, which are seldom accompanied by 
any landscape whatsoever. In processional and military 
scenes landscape is introduced, but sparingly; the forms, for 
the most part, resembling those of the second period. 140 Now 
and then, however, in such scenes the landscape has been made 
the object of special attention, becoming the prominent part, 
while the human figures are accessories. It is here that an 
advance in art is particularly discernible. In one set of slabs 
a garden seems to be represented. Vines are trained upon 
trees, which maybe either firs or cypresses, winding elegantly 
around their stems, and on either side letting fall their pendent 
branches laden with fruit. [PI. LXVIII., Fig. 2.] Leaves, 
branches, and tendrils are delineated with equal truth and 
finish, a most pleasing and graceful effect being thereby pro¬ 
duced. Irregularly among the trees occur groups of lilies, 
some in bud, some in full blow, all natural, graceful, and 
spirited. [PI. LXIX., Fig. 1.] 

It is difficult to do justice to the animal delineation of this 
period, without reproducing before the eye of the reader the 
entire series of reliefs and drawings which belong to it. It is 
the infinite variety in the attitudes, even more than the truth 
and naturalness of any particular specimens, that impresses us 
as we contemplate the series. Lions, wild asses, dogs, deer, wild 
goats, horses, are represented in profusion; and we scarcely 
find a single form which is repeated. Some specimens have 
been already given, as the hunted stag and hind (PI. XXVII.) 
and the startled wild ass (PI. XXVI.). Others will occur 
among the illustrations of the next chapter. For the present 
it may suffice to draw attention to the spirit of the two fall¬ 
ing asses in the illustration PI. LXIX., Fig. 3, and of the 
crouching lion in the illustration PI. LXIX., Fig. 2; to tho 
lifelike force of both ass and hounds in the representation 
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PI. TjXX., Fig. 1, and here particularly to the bold draw¬ 
ing of one of the dogs’ heads in full, instead of in profile— 
a novelty now first occurring in the bas-reliefs. As in 
stances of still bolder attempts at unusual attitudes, and at 
the same time of a certain amount of foreshortening, two fur¬ 
ther illustrations are appended. The sorely wounded lion in 
the first (PI. LXX., Fig. 2) turns his head piteously towards 
the cruel shaft, while he totters to his fall, his limbs failing 
him, and his eyes beginning to close. The more slightly-stricken 
king of beasts in the second (PI. LXXI.), urged to fury by the 
smart of his wound, rushes at the chariot whence the shaft 
was sped, and in his mad agony springs upon a wheel, clutches 
it with his two fore-paws, and frantically grinds it between his 
teeth. Assyrian art, so far as is yet known, has no finer speci¬ 
men of animal drawing than this head, which may challenge 
comparison with anything of the kind that either classic or 
modern art has produced. 

As a specimen at once of animal vigor and of the delicacy 
and finish of the workmanship in the human forms of the 
time, a bas-relief of the king receiving the spring of a lion, 
and shooting an arrow into his mouth, while a second lion ad¬ 
vances at a rapid pace a little behind the first, may be adduced. 
(See IT. LXXII.) The boldness of the composition, which rep¬ 
resents the first lion actually in mid-air, is remarkable; the 
drawing of the brute’s fore-paws, expanded to seize his intended 
prey, is lifelike and very spirited, while the head is massive 
and full of vigor. There is something noble in the calmness 
of the monarch contrasted with the comparative eagerness of 
the attendant, who stretches forward with shield and spear 
to protect his master from destruction, if the arrow fails. 
The head of the king is, unfortunately, injured; but the re¬ 
mainder of the figure is perfect; and here, in the elaborate or¬ 
namentation of the whole dress, we have an example of the 
careful finish of the time—a finish which is so light and deli¬ 
cate that it does not interfere with the general effect, being 
scarcely visible at a few yards’ distance. 

The faults which still remain in this best period of Assyrian 
art are heaviness and stiffness of outline in the human forms; 
a want of expression in the faces, and of variety and animation 
in the attitudes; and an almost complete disregard of perspec¬ 
tive. If the worst of these faults are anywhere overcome, it 
would seem to be in the land lion-hunt, from which the noble 
head represented below is taken; 147 and in the river-hunt of 
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the same beast, found on a slab too much injured to be re¬ 
moved, of which a representation is given. [PI. LXXIII.] From 
what appears to have remained of the four figures towards the 
prow of the boat, we may conclude that there was a good deal 
of animation here. The drawing must certainly have been 
less stiff than usual; and if there is not much variety in the 
attitudes of the three spearmen in front, at any rate those atti¬ 
tudes contrast well, both with the stillness of the unengaged 
attendants in tin 1 rear, and with the animated but very differ¬ 
ent attitude of the king. 

Before the subject of Assyrian sculpture is dismissed, it is 
necessary to touch the question whether the Assyrians applied 
color to statuary, and, if so, in what way and to what extent. 
Did they like the Egyptians, 148 cover the whole surface of the 
stone with a layer of stucco, and then paint the sculptured 
parts with strong colors—red, blue, yellow, white, and black? 

<)r did they, like the Greeks, 149 apply paint to certain portions 
of their sculptures only, as the hair, eyes, beard and draperies? 
Or, finally, did they simply leave the stone in its natural 
condition, like the Italians and the modern sculptors gen¬ 
erally? 

The present appearance of the sculptures is most in accord¬ 
ance with the last of these three theories, or at any rate with 
that theory very slightly modified by the second. The slabs 
now offer only the faintest and most occasional traces of color. 
The evidence, however, of the original explorers is distinct, 
that at the time of discovery these traces were very much more 
abundant. All*. Layard observed color at Nimrud on the hair, 
beard, and eyes of the figures, on the sandals and the bows, on 
the tongues of the eagle-headed mythological emblems, on a 
garland round the head of a winged priest (?), and on the repre¬ 
sentation of fire in the bas-relief of a siege. 150 At Khorsabad, 
MM. Botta and Flandin found paint on the fringes of draperies, 
on fillets, on the mitre of the king, on the flowers carried by 
the winged figures, on bows and spearshafts, on the harness of 
the horses, on the chariots, on the sandals, on the birds, and 
sometimes on the trees. 151 The torches used to fire cities, and 
the flames of the cities themselves, were invariably colored 
red. M. Flandin also believed that he could detect, in some 
instances, a faint trace of yellow ochre on the flesh and on 
the background of bas-reliefs, whence he concluded that this 
tint was spread over every part not otherwise colored. 152 

It is evident, therefore, that the theory of an absence of 
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color, or of a very rare use of it, must be set aside. Indeed, 
as it is certain that the upper portions of the palace walls, both 
inside and outside, were patterned with colored bricks, cover¬ 
ing the whole space above the slabs, it must be allowed to be 
extremely improbable that at a particular line color would 
suddenly and totally cease. The laws of decorative harmony 
forbid such abrupt transitions; and to these laws all nations 
with any taste instinctively and unwittingly conform. The 
Assyrian reliefs were therefore, we may be sure, to some ex¬ 
tent colored. The real question is, to what extent—in the 
Egyptian or in the classical style ? 

In Mr. Layards first series of “ Monuments/’ a preference was 
expressed for what may be called the Egyptian theory. In the 
Frontispiece of that work, and in the second Plate, containing 
the restoration of a palace interior, the entire bas-reliefs were 
represented as strongly colored. A jet-black was assigned to 
the hair and beards of men and of all human-headed figures, to 
the manes and tails of horses, to vultures, eagle-heads, and the 
like; a coarse red-brown to winged lions, to human flesh, to 
horses’ bodies, and to various ornaments; a deep yellow to 
common lions, to chariot wheels, quivers, fringes, belts, sandals, 
and other portions of human apparel; white to robes, helmets, 
shields, tunics, towns, trees, etc.; and a dull blue to some of the 
feathers of winged lions and genii, and to large portions of the 
ground from which the sculptures stood out. This conception 
of Assyrian coloring, framed confessedly on the assumption of 
a close analogy between the ornamentation of Assyria and 
that of Egypt, 153 was at once accepted by the unlearned, and 
naturally, enough was adopted by most of those who sought to 
popularize the new knowledge among their countrymen. 
Hence the strange travesties of Assyrian art which have been 
seen in so-called “ Assyrian Courts,” where all the delicacy of 
the real sculpture has disappeared, and the spectator has been 
revolted by grim figures of bulls and lions, from which a thick 
layer of coarse paint has taken away all dignity, and by reliefs 
which, from the same cause, have lost all spirit and refine¬ 
ment. 

It is sufficient objection to the theory here treated of, that it 
has no solid basis of fact to rest upon. Color has only been 
found on portions of the bas-reliefs, as on the hair and beards 
of men, on head-ornaments, to a small extent on draperies, on 
the harness of horses, on sandals, weapons, birds, dowel's, and 
the like. Neither the flesh of men. nor the bodies of animals. 
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nor the draperies generally, nor the backgrounds (except per 
Imps at Khorsabad 154 ), present tin* slightest aj>pearance of 
having been touched by paint. It is inconceivable that, if 
these portions of the sculpture's were universally or even ordi¬ 
narily colored, the color should have so entirely disappeared 
in every instance. It is moreover inconceivable that the sculpt¬ 
or, if he knew his work was about to be concealed beneath a 
coating of paint, should have cared to give it the delicate elabo¬ 
ration which is found at any rate in the later examples. All 
leads to the conclusion that in Assyrian as in classical sculpt¬ 
ure, color was sparingly applied, being confined to such parts 
as the hair, eyes, 'find beards of men, to the fringes of dresses, 
to horse trappings, and other accessory parts of the represen¬ 
tations. In this way the lower part of the wall was made to 
harmonize sufficiently with the upper portion, which was 
wholly colored, but chietly with pale hues. At the same time 
a greater distinctness was given to the scenes represented 
upon the sculptured slabs, the color being judiciously applied 
to disentangle human from animal figures, dress from tlesh, 
or human figures from one another. 

The colors actually found upon the bas-reliefs are four only 
— red, blue, black, and white. 165 The red is a good bright tint, 
far exceeding in brilliancy that of Egypt. On the sculptures 
of Khorsabad it approaches to vermilion, while on those of 
Nimrud it inclines to a crimson or a lake tint. 166 It is found al¬ 
ternating with the natural stone on the royal parasol and 
mitre; 157 with blue on the crests of helmets, 158 the trappings of 
horses, 169 on flowers, 160 sandals, 101 and on fillets ; 162 and besides, it 
occurs, unaccompanied by any other color, on the stems and 
branches of trees, 103 on the claws of birds, 104 the shafts of 
spears and arrows, 106 on bows, 160 belts, 167 fillets, 108 quivers, 109 
maces, 170 reins, 171 sandals, 172 flowers, 173 and the fringe of 
dresses. 174 It is uncertain whence the coloring matter was de¬ 
rived; perhaps the substance used was the suboxide of copper, 
with which the Assyrians are known to have colored their red 
glass. 175 

The blue of the Assyrian monuments is an oxide of cop¬ 
per, 176 sometimes containing also a trace of lead. 177 Besides 
occurring in combination with red in the cases already men¬ 
tioned, it was employed to color the foliage of trees, 178 the plu¬ 
mage of birds, 179 the heads of arrows, 180 and sometimes quiv¬ 
ers, 181 and sandals. 182 

White occurs very rarely indeed upon the sculptures. At 
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Khorsabad it was not found at all; at Nimrud it was confined 
to the inner part of the eye on either side of the pupil, 1 * 3 and 
in this position it occurred only on the colossal lions and bulls, 
and a very few other figures. On bricks and pottery it was 
frequent, and their it is found to have been derived from tin; 184 
but it is uncertain whether the white of the sculptures was not 
derived from a commoner material. 185 

Black is applied in the sculptures chiefly to the hair, beards, 
and eyebrows of men. 186 It was also used to color the eyeballs 
not only of men, but also of the colossal lions and bulls. 187 
Sometimes, when the eyeball was thus marked, a line of black 
was further carried round the inner edge of both the upper 
and the lower eyelid. 188 In one place black bars have been in¬ 
troduced to ornament an antelope's horns. 189 On the older 
sculptures black was also the common color for sandals, which 
however were then edged with red. 190 The composition of the 
black is uncertain. Browns upon the enamelled bricks are 
found to have been derived from iron; 191 but Mr. Layard be¬ 
lieves the black upon the sculptures to have been, like the 
Egyptian, a bone black mixed with a little •gum. 192 

The ornamental metallurgy of the Assyrians deserves atten¬ 
tion next to their sculpture. It is of three kinds, consisting, in 
the first place, of entire figures, or parts of figures, cast in a 
solid shape; secondly, of castings in a low relief ; and thirdly, 
of embossed work wrought mainly with the hammer, but fin¬ 
ished by a sparing use of the graving-tool. 

The solid castings are comparatively rare, and represented 
none but animal forms. Lions, which seem to have been 
used as weights, occur most frequently. 193 [PI. LXXIV., Fig. 1.] 
None are of any great size; nor have we any evidence that the 
Assyrians could cast large masses of metal. They seem to 
have used castings, not (as the Greeks and the moderns) for the 
greater works of art, but only for the smaller. The forms of 
the few casts which have come down to us are good, and are 
free from the narrowness which characterizes the representa¬ 
tions in stone. 194 

Castings in alow relief formed the ornamentation of thrones 
[PI. LXXIV., Figs. 2, 3], stools, 195 and sometimes probably of 
chariots. 196 They consisted of animal and human figures, 
winged deities, griffins, and the like. The castings were chiefly 
in open-work, and were attached to the furniture which they 
ornamented by means of small nails. They have no peculiar 
merit, being merely repetitions of the forms with which we 
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are familiar from their occurrence on embroidered dresses and 
on the cylinders. 

The embossed work of the Assyrians is the most curious and 
the most artistic portion of their metallurgy. Sometimes it 
consisted of mere heads and feet of animals, hammered into 
shape upon a model composed of clay mixed with bitumen. 
[PI. LXXV., Figs. 1, 2.] Sometimes it extended to entire fig¬ 
ures, as (probably) in the case of the lions clasping each other, 
so common at the ends of sword -sheaths (see PI. LXXV., Fig. 3), 
the human figures which ornament the sides of chairs or stools, 
and the like. 197 [PI. LXXV., Fig. 3.] Occasionally it was of a 
less solid but at the same time of a more elaborate character. 
In a palace inhabited by Sargon at Nimrud, and in close jux¬ 
taposition with a monument certainly of his time, 103 were dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Layard a number of dishes, plates, and bowls, 
embossed with great taste and skill, which are among the most 
elegant specimens of Assyrian art discovered during the recent 
researches. Upon these were represented sometimes hunting 
scenes, sometimes combats between griffins and lions, or be¬ 
tween men and lions, sometimes landscapes with trees and 
figures of animals, sometimes mere rows of animals following 
one another. One or two representations from these bowls 
have been already given. 199 They usually contain a star or 
scarab in the centre, beyond which is a series of bands or bor¬ 
ders, patterned most commonly with figures. [Pl.LXXVI., 
Fig L] It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the delicacy 
and spirit of the drawings, or of the variety and elegance of the 
other patterns, in a work of moderate dimensions like the pres¬ 
ent. Mr. Layard, in his Second Scries of “Monuments,” has 
done justice to the subject by pictorial representation, 200 while 
in his “Nineveh and Babylon ” he has described the more im¬ 
portant of the vessels separately. 201 The curious student will 
do well to consult these two works, after which he may exam¬ 
ine with advantage the originals in the British Museum. 

One of the most remarkable features observable in this whole 
series of monuments, is its semi Egyptian character. The oc¬ 
currence of the scarab has been just noticed. It appears on 
the bowls frequently, as do sphinxes of an Egyptian type; 
while sometimes heads and head-dresses purely Egyptian .arc 
found, as in PI. LXXVI., Fig. 2, 202 which are well-known 
forms, and have nothing Assyrian about them; and in one ^ 
or two instances we meet with hieroglyphics, 2 ' 3 the ouk (or i/s 
symbol of life), the ibis, etc. These facts may seem at first V 
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sight to raise a great question—namely, whether, afterall, the 
art of the Assyrians was really of home growth, or was not 
rather imported from the Egyptians, either directly or by way 
of Phoenicia. Such a view has been sometimes taken; but the 
most cursory study of the Assyrian remains in chronological 
order , is sufficient to disprove the theory, since it will at once 
show that the earliest specimens of Assyrian art are the most 
un-Egyptian in character. No doubt there are certain analo¬ 
gies even here, as the preference for the profile, the stiffness 
and formality, the ignorance or disregard of perspective, and 
the like; but the analogies are exactly such as would be toler¬ 
ably sure to occur in the early efforts of any two races not 
very dissimilar to one another, while the little resemblances 
which alone prove connection, are entirely wanting. These 
do not appear until we come to monuments which belong to 
the time of Sargon, when direct* connection between Egypt and 
Assyria seems to have begun, and Egyptian captives are known 
to have been transported into Mesopotamia in large numbers. 204 
It has been suggested that the entire series of Nimrud vessels 
is Phoenician, and that they were either carried off as spoil 
from Tyre and other Phoenician towns, or else were the work¬ 
manship of Phoenician captives removed into Assyria from 
their own country. The Sidonians and their kindred were, it 
is remarked, the most renowned workers in metal of the an¬ 
cient world, and their intermediate position between Egypt 
and Assyria may, it is suggested, have been the cause of the 
existence among them of a mixed art, half Assyrian, half 
Egyptian. 205 The theory is plausible; but upon the whole it 
seems more consonant with all the facts 206 to regard the series 
in question as in reality Assyrian, modified from the ordinary 
style by an influence derived from Egypt. Either Egyptian 
artificers— captives probably—may have wrought the bowls 
after Assyrian models, and have accidentally varied the com¬ 
mon forms, more or less, in the direction which was natural 
to them from old habits; or Assyrian artificers, acquainted 
with the art of Egypt, and anxious to improve their own from 
it, may have consciously adopted certain details from the rival 
country. The workmanship, subjects, and mode of treatment, 
are all, it is granted, “more Assyrian than Egyptian,” 207 the 
Assyrian character being decidedly more marked than in the 
case of the ivories which will be presently considered; yet 
even in that case the legitimate conclusions seems to be 
that the specimens are to be regarded as native Assyrian. 
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but as produced abnormally, under a strong foreign influ¬ 
ence. 

The usual material of the Assyrian ornamental metallurgy 
is bronze, composed of one part of tin to ten of copper 208 which 
are exactly the proportions considered to be best by the 
Greeks and Romans, and still in ordinary use at the present 
day. In some instances, where more than common strength 
was required, as in the legs of tripods and tables, the bronze 
was ingeniously cast over an inner structure of iron. 2,9 This 
practice was unknown to modern metallurgists until the dis¬ 
covery of the Assyrian specimens, from which it has been suc¬ 
cessfully imitated. 210 

We may presume that, besides bronze, the Assyrians used, 
to a certain extent, silver and gold as materials for ornamental 
metal-work. The earrings, bracelets, and armlets worn by 
the kings and the great officers of state were probably of the 
more valuable metal, while the similar ornaments worn by 
those of minor rank may have been of silver. [PI. LXXVI., 
Pig. 3.J One solitary specimen only of either class has been 
found; 211 but Mr. Layard discovered several moulds, with 
tasteful designs for earrings, both at Nimrud and at Koyun- 
jik; 212 and the sculptures show that both in these and the other 
personal ornaments a good deal of artistic excellence was ex¬ 
hibited. The earrings are frequent in the form of a cross, and 
are sometimes delicately chased. The armlets and bracelets 
generally terminate in the heads of rams or bulls, which seem 
to have been rendered with spirit and taste. 

By one or two instances it appears that the Assyrians knew 
how to inlay one metal with another. [PI. LXXVI., Fig. 5.] 
The specimens discovered are scarcely of an artistic character, 
being merely winged scarab mi outlined in gold on a bronze 
ground. 213 [PI. LXXVI., Fig. 4.] The work, however, is deli¬ 
cate, and the form very much more true to nature than that 
which prevailed in Egypt. 

The ivories of the Assyrians are inferior both to their metal 
castings and to their bas-reliefs. They consist almost entirely 
of a single series, discovered by Mr. Layard in a chamber of 
the North-West Palace at Nimrud, in the near vicinity of slabs 
on which was engraved the name of Sargon. 214 The most re¬ 
markable point connected with them is the thoroughly Egyp¬ 
tian character of the greater number, which at first sight have 
almost the appearance of being importations from the valley 
of the Nile. Egyptian profiles, head-dresses, fashions of dress* 
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ing the hair, ornaments, attitudes, meet us at every turn; 
while sometimes we find the representations of Egyptian gods, 
and in two cases hieroglyphics within cartouches. (See PI. 
LXXVIII.) A few specimens only are of a distinctly Assyrian 
type, as a fragment of a panel, figured by Mr. Layard 215 (PI. 
LXXVII., Fig. 1), and one or two others, in which the guil- 
loche border appears. 210 These carvings are usually mere low 
reliefs, occupying small panels or tablets, which were mor¬ 
tised or glued to the woodwork of furniture. They were 
sometimes inlaid in parts with blue grass, or with blue and 
green pastes let into the ivory, and at the same time deco¬ 
rated with gilding. Now and then the relief is tolerably high, 
and presents fragments of forms which seem to have had some 
artistic merit. The best of these is the fore part of a lion 
walking among reeds (p. 373), which presents analogies with the 
early art of Asia Minor. [PI. LXXVII., Fig. 3.] One or two 
stags’ heads have likewise been found, designed and wrought 
with much spirit and delicacy. [PI. LXXVII., Fig. 3.] It is 
remarked that several of the specimens show not only a con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with art, but also an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the method of working in ivory. 217 One head of a lion 
was “ of singular beauty,” but unfortunately it fell to pieces at 
the very moment of discovery. 

It is possible that some of the objects here described may be 
actual specimens of Egyptian art, sent to Sargon as tribute or 
presents, or else carried off as plunder in his Egyptian expe¬ 
dition. The appearance, however, which even the most Egyp¬ 
tian of them present, on a close examination, is rather that of 
Assyrian works imitated from Egyptian models than of gen¬ 
uine Egyptian productions. For instance, in the tablet figured 
on the page opposite, where we see hieroglyphics within a 
cartouche, the onk or symbol of life, 218 the solar disk, the 
double ostrich-plume, the long hair-dress called namms , and 
the torn or kukupha sceptre 219 —all unmistakable Egyptian 
features—we observe a style of drapery which is quite un¬ 
known in Egypt, while in several respects it is Assyrian, or at 
least Mesopotamian. It is scanty, like that of all Assyrian 
robed figures; striped, hke the draperies of the Clialdaeans and 
Babylonians; fringed with a broad fringe elaborately colored, 
as Assyrian fringes are known to have been; 225 and it has 
large hanging sleeves also fringed, a fashion which appears 
once or twice upon the Nimrud sculptures. 221 [PI. LXXVII., 
Fig. 4.] But if this specimen, notwithstanding its numerous 
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and striking Egyptian features, is rightly regarded as Meso¬ 
potamian, it would seem to follow that the rest of the series 
must still more decidedly be assigned to native genius. 

The enamelled bricks of the Assyrians are among the most 
interesting remains of their art. It is from these bricks alone 
that we are able to judge at all fully of their knowledge and 
ideas with respect to color; and it is from them also chiefly 
that an analysis has been made of the coloring materials em¬ 
ployed by the Assyrian artists. The bricks maybe divided 
into two classes—those which are merely patterned, and those 
which contain designs representing men and animals. The 
patterned bricks have nothing about them which is very re¬ 
markable. They present the usual guilloches, rosettes, bands, 
scrolls, etc., such as are found in the painted chambers and in 
the ornaments on dresses, varied with geometrical figures, as 
circles, hexagons, octagons, and the like; and sometimes with 
a sort of arcade-work, which is curious, if not very beauti¬ 
ful.' 2 - [FI. LXXIX., Fig. 1.] The colors chiefly used in the 
patterns are pale green, pale yellow, dark brown, and white. 
Now and then an intense blue and a bright red occur, generally 
together;- 23 but these positive hues are rare, and the taste of 
the Assyrians seems to have led them to prefer, for their pat¬ 
terned walls, pale and dull hues. The same preference ap¬ 
pears, even more strikingly, in the bricks on which designs 
are represented. There the tints almost exclusively used arc 
pale yellow, pale greenish blue, olive-green, white, and a 
brownish black. It is suggested that the colors have faded, 224 
but of this there is no evidence. The Assyrians, when they 
used the primitive hues, seem, except in the case of red, to 
have employed subdued tints of them, and red they appear to 
have introduced very sparingly? 225 Olive-green they affected 
for grounds, and they occasionally used other half-tints. A 
pale orange and a delicate lilac or pale purple were found at 
Khorsabad, 220 while brown (as already observed) is far more 
common on the bricks than black. Thus the general tone of 
their coloring is quiet, not to say sombre. There is no striving 
after brilliant effects. The Assyrian artist seeks to please by 
the elegance of his forms and the harmony of his hues, not to 
startle by a display of bright and strongly-contrasted colon*. 

The tints used in a single composition vary from three to 
five, which latter number they seem never to exceed. The 
following are the combinations of five hues which occur; 
brown, green, blue, dark yellow, and pale yellow; 227 orange, 
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lilac, white, yellow, and olive-green. 228 Combinations of four 
lines an; much more common: e.g., red, white, yellow, and 
black;-- J deep yellow, brown-black, white, and pale yellow; 231 
lilac, yellow, white, and green; 231 yellow, blue, white, and 
brown; 232 and yellow, blue, white, and olive-green. 233 Some¬ 
times the tints are as few as three, the ground in these cases 
being generally of a hue used also in the figures. Thus we 
have yellow, blue, and white on a blue ground, 234 and again 
the same colors on a yellow ground. 235 We have also the 
simple combinations of white and yellow on a blue ground, 236 
and of white and yellow on an olive-green ground. 237 

In every case there is a great harmony in the coloring. We 
find no harsh contrasts. Either the tones are all subdued, or 
if any are intense and positive, then all (or almost all) are so. 
Intense red occurs in two fragments of patterned bricks found 
by Mr. Layard. 238 It is balanced by intense blue, and accom¬ 
panied in each case by a full brown and a clear white, while in 
one case 239 it is further accompanied by a pale green, which 
lias a very good effect. A similar red appeals on a design fig¬ 
ured by M. Botta. 240 Its accompaniments are white, black, and 
full yellow. Where lilac occurs, it is balanced by its comple¬ 
mentary color, yellow, 241 or by yellow and orange, 242 and fur¬ 
ther accompanied by white. It is noticeable also that bright 
hues are not placed one against the other, but are separated 
by narrow bands of white, or brown and white. This use of 
white gives a great delicacy and refinement to the coloring, 
which is saved by it, even where the hues are the strongest, 
from being coarse or vulgar. 

The drawing of the designs resembles that of the sculptures 
except that the figures are generally slimmer and less muscu¬ 
lar. The chief peculiarity is the strength of the outline, which 
is almost always colored differently from the object drawn, 
either white, black, yellow, or brown. Generally it is of a 
uniform thickness (as in No. I., PI. LXXIX., Fig. 2); sometimes, 
though rarely, it has that variety which characterizes good 
drawing (as in No. II., PI. LXXIX., Fig. 2). Occasionally there 
is a curious combination of the two styles, as in the specimen 
(PI. LXXX., Fig. 1)—the most interesting yet discovered 
—where the dresses of the two main figures are coarsely 
outlined in yellow, while tbe remainder of the design is 
very lightly sketched in a brownish black. 

The size of the designs varies considerably. Ordinarily the 
figures are small, each brick containing several; but sometimes 
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a scale has been adopted of such a size that portions of the 
same figure must have been on different bricks. A foot and 
leg brought by Mr. Layard from Nimrud must have belonged 
to a man a foot high ; 243 while part of a human face discovered 
in the same locality is said to indicate, for the form to which 
it belonged, a height of three feet.' 244 Such a size as this is, 
however, very unusual. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the designs on tho 
bricks are entirely destitute of chiaroscuro. The browns and 
blacks, like the blues, yellows, and reds, are simply used to 
express local color. They are employed for hair, eyes, eye¬ 
brows, and sometimes for bows and sandals. The other colors 
are applied as follows: yellow is used for flesh, for shafts of 
weapons, for horse-trappings, sometimes for horses, for char¬ 
iots, cups, earrings, bracelets, fringes, for wing-feathers, occa¬ 
sionally for helmets, and almost always for the hoofs of horses; 
blue is used for shields, for horses, for some parts of horse- 
trappings, armor, and dresses, for fish, and for feathers; 
white is employed for the inner part of the eye, for the linen 
shirts worn by men, for the marking on fish and feathers, for 
horses, for buildings, 245 for patterns on dresses, for rams'heads, 
and for portions of the tiara of the king. Olive-green seems 
to occur only as a ground; red only in some parts of the royal 
tiara, orange and lilac only in the wings of winged monsters. 246 
It is doubtful how far we may trust the colors on the bricks as 
accurately or approximately resembling the real local lines. 
In some cases the intention evidently is to be true to nature, 
as in the eyes and hair of men, in the representations of flesh, 
fish, shields, bows, buildings, etc. The yellow of horses may 
represent cream-color, and the blue may stand for gray, as 
distinct from white, which seems to have been correctly ren¬ 
dered. 247 The scarlet and white of the king's tiara is likely to be 
true. When, however, we find eyeballs and eyebrows white, 
while the inner part of the eye is yellow, 248 the blade of swords 
yellow, 249 and horses’ hoofs blue, 254 wo seem to have proof that, 
sometimes at any rate, local color was intentionally neglected, 
the artist limiting himself to certain hues, and being therefore 
obliged to render some objects untruly. Thus we must not 
conclude from the colors of dresses and horse-trappings on 
the bricks—which are three only, yellow, blue, and white— 
that the Assyrians used no other hues than these, even for the 
robes of their kings.- 91 It is far more probable that they 
employed a variety of tints in their apparel, but did not 
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attempt to render that variety on the ordinary painted 
bricks. 262 

The pigments used by the Assyrians seem to have derived 
their tints entirely from minerals. The opaque white is found 
to be oxide of tin; the yellow is the antimoniate of lead, or 
Naples yellow, with a slight admixture of tin; the blue is 
oxide of copper, without any cobalt; the green is also from 
copper; the brown is from iron; and the red is a suboxide of 
copper. 253 The bricks were slightly baked before being 
painted; they were then taken from the kiln, painted and 
enamelled on one side only, the flux and glazes used being 
composed of silicate of soda aided by oxide of lead; 254 thus pre¬ 
pared, they were again submitted to the action of fire, care 
being taken to place the painted side upwards, 255 and having 
been thoroughly baked were then ready for use. 

The Assyrian intaglios on stones and gems are commonly 
of a rude description; but occasionally they exhibit a good 
deal of delicacy, and sometimes even of grace. They are cut 
upon serpentine, jasper, chalcedony, cornelian, agate, sienite, 
quartz, loadstone, amazon-stone, and lapis-lazuli. 256 The usual 
form of the stone is cylindrical; the sides, however, being either 
slightly convex or slightly concave, most frequently the latter. 
[PI. LXXIX., Fig. 3.] The cylinder is always perforated in 
the direction of its axis. Besides this ordinary form, a few 
gems shaped like the Greek—that is, either round or oval— 
have been found: and numerous impressions from such gems 
on sealing-clay show that they must have been tolerably com¬ 
mon. 257 The subjects which occur are mostly the same as 
those on the scidptures—warriors pursuing their foes, hunters 
in full chase, the king slaying a lion, winged bulls before the 
sacred tree, acts of worship and other religious or mythologi¬ 
cal scenes. [PI. LXXXI., Fig. 1.] There appears to have been 
a gradual improvement in the workmanship from the earliest 
period to the time of Sennacherib, when the art culminates. A 
cylinder found in the ruins of Sennacherib's palace at Koyun- 
jik, which is believed with reason to have been his signet, 258 
is scarcely surpassed in delicacy of execution by any intaglio 
of the Greeks. [PL LXXXI., Fig. 1.] The design has a good 
deal of the usual stiffness, though even here something may be 
said for the ibex or wild-goat which stands upon the lotus 
flower to the left; but the special excellence of the gem is in 
the fineness and minuteness of its execution. The intaglio is 
uot very deep; but all the details are beautifully sharp and 
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distinct, while they are on so small a scale that it requires a 
magnifying glass to distinguish them. The material of the 
cylinder is translucent green felspar, or amazon-stone, one of 
the hardest substances known to the lapidary. 209 

The fictile art of the Assyrians in its higher branches, as 
employed for directly artistic purposes, has been already con¬ 
sidered ; but a few pages may be now devoted to the humbler 
divisions of the subject, where the useful preponderates over 
the ornamental. The pottery of Assyria bears a general 
resemblance in shape, form, and use to that of Egypt; but still 
it has certain specific differences. According to Mr. Birch, it 
is, generally speaking, “finer in its paste, brighter in its 
color, employed in thinner masses, and for purposes not 
known in Egypt. ” 260 Abundant and excellent clay is furnished 
by the valley of the Tigris, more especially by those parts of 
it which are subject to the annual inundation. The chief 
employment of this material by the Assyrians was for bricks, 
which were either simply dried in the sun, or exposed to the 
action of fire in a kiln. In this latter case they seem to have 
been uniformly slack-baked; they are light for their size, and 
are of a pale-red color. 261 The clay of which the bricks were 
composed was mixed with stubble or vegetable fibre, for the 
purpose of holding it together—a practice common to the 
Assyrians with the Egyptians 262 and the Babylonians. 268 This 
fibre still appears in the sun-dried bricks, but has been 
destroyed by the heat of the kiln in the case of the baked 
bricks, leaving behind it, however, in the clay traces of the 
stalks or stems. The size and shape of the bricks vary. 
They are most commonly square, or nearly so; but occasionally 
the shape more resembles that of the ancient Egyptian and 
modern English brick, 264 the width being about half the length, 
and the thickness half or two-thirds of the width. The 
greatest size to which the square bricks attain is a length and 
width of about two feet. 265 From this maximum they descend 
by manifold gradations to a minimum of one foot. The ob¬ 
long bricks are smaller; they seldom much exceed a foot in 
length, and in width vary from six to seven and a half inches. 216 
Whatever the shape and size of the bricks, their thickness is 
nearly uniform, the thinnest being as much as three inches in 
thickness, and the thickest not more than four inches or four 
and a half. Each brick was made in a wooden frame or 
mould. 207 Most of the baked bricks were inscribed, not how¬ 
ever like the Chaldiean, 268 the Egyptian, 269 and the Babylo- 
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nian, 270 with an inscription in a small square or oval depression 
near the centre of one of the broad faces, but with one which 
either covered the whole of one such face, or else ran along the 
edge. It is uncertain whether the inscription was stamped upon 
the bricks by a single impression, or whether it was inscribed 
by the potter with a triangular style. Mr. Birch thinks 
the former was the means used, “as the trouble of writing 
upon each brick would have been endless.” 271 Mr. Layard, 
however, is of a different opinion. 272 

In speaking of the Assyrian writing, some mention has been 
made of the terra cotta cylinders and tablets, which in Assyria 
replaced the parchment and papyrus of other nations, being 
the most ordinary writing material in use through the coun¬ 
try. 273 The purity and fineness of the material thus employed 
is very remarkable, as well as its strength, of which advantage 
was taken to make the cylinders hollow, and thus at once to 
render them cheaper and more portable. The terra cotta of 
the cylinders and tablets is sometimes unglazed; sometimes 
the natural surface has been covered with a “ vitreous sili- 
cious glaze or white coating.” 274 The color varies, being some¬ 
times a bright polished brown, sometimes a pale yellow, some 
times pink, and sometimes a very dark tint, nearly black. 27 * 
The most usual color however for cylinders is pale yellow, and 
for tablets light red, or pink. There is no doubt that in both 
these cases the characters were impressed separately by the 
hand, a small metal style of rod being used for the purpose. 

Terra cotta vessels, glazed and unglazed, were in common 
use among the Assyrians, for drinking and other domestic pur 
poses. They comprised vases, lamps, jugs, amphorae, saucers, 
jars, etc. [PI. LXXX., Fig. 2.J The material of the vessels L* 
fine, though generally rather yellow in tone. 276 The shapes pre 
sent no great novelty, being for the most part such as are 
found both in the old Chaldaean tombs, 277 and in ordinary Ro¬ 
man sepulchres. 278 Among the most elegant are the funereal (?) 
urns discovered by M. Botta at Khorsabad, which are egg- 
shaped, with a small opening at top, a short and very scanty 
pedestal, and two raised rings, one rather delicately chased, 
by way of ornament. [PI. LXXXI., Fig. 2.] Another graceful 
form is that of the large jars uncovered at Nimrud (see 
PI. LXXXII., Fig. 1), of which Mr. Layard gives a repre¬ 
sentation. 279 Still more tasteful are some of the examples 
which occur upon the bas-reliefs, and seemingly represent 
earthern vases. Among these may be particularized a lustra! 
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ewer resting in a stand supported by bulls’ feet, which appears 
in front of a temple at Khorsabad 280 (PI .LXXXI., Fig. 3), and a 
wine vase (see PL LXXXI., Fig. 4) of ample dimensions, 
which is found in a banquet scene at the same place. 281 Some 
of the lamps are also graceful enough, and seem to be the pro¬ 
totypes out of which were developed the more elaborate pro¬ 
ductions of the Greeks. [PI. LXXXII., Fig. 2.] Others are 
more simple, being without ornament of any kind, and nearly 
resembling a modern tea-pot (see No., IV. PI. LXXXII., Fig. 2 ). 
The glazed pottery is, for the most part, tastefully colored. 
An amphora, with twisted arms, found at Ninirud (see PI. 
LXXXIII., Fig. 1) is of two colors, a warm yellow, and a cold 
bluish green. The green predominates in the upper, the yel¬ 
low in the under portion; but there is a certain amount of 
blending or mottling in the mid-region, which has a very pleas¬ 
ant effect. A similarly mottled character is presented by two 
other amphora? from the same place, where the general hue is 
a yellow which varies in intensity, and the mottling is with a 
violet blue. In some eases the colors are not blended, but 
sharply defined bylines, as in a curious spouted cup figured by 
Mr. Layard, and in several fragmentary specimens. 282 Painted 
patterns are not uncommon upon the glazed pottery, though 
upon the unglazed they are scarcely ever found. The most 
usual colors are blue, yellow, and white; brown, purple, and 
lilac have been met with occasionally. These colors are 
thought to be derived chiefly from metallic oxides, over which 
was laid as a glazing a vitreous silieated substance. 283 On the 
whole, porcelain of this fine kind is rare in the Assyrian re¬ 
mains, and must be regarded as a material that was precious 
and used by few. 

Assyrian glass is among the most beautiful of the objects 
which have been exhumed. M. Botta compared it to certain 
fabrics of Venice and Bohemia, 284 into which a number of dif¬ 
ferent colors are artificially introduced. But a careful analy¬ 
sis has shown that the lovely prismatic hues which delight us 
in the Assyrian specimens, varying under different lights with 
all the delicacy and brilliancy of the opal, are due, not to art, 
but to the wonder-working hand of time, which, as it destroys 
the fabric, compassionately invests it with additional grace 
and beauty. Assyrian glass was either transparent or stained 
with a single uniform color. 285 It was composed, in the usual 
way, by a mixture of sand or silex with alkalis, and, like the 
Egyptian, 285 appears to have been first rudely fashioned into 
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shape by the blowpipe. It was then more carefully shaped, 
and, where necessary, hollowed out by a turning machine, the 
marks of which arc sometimes still visible. 287 The principal 
specimens which have been discovered are small bottles and 
bowls, the former not more than three or four inches high, the 
latter from four to five inches in diameter. [PI. LXXXIII., 
Fig. 4.] The vessels are occasionally inscribed with the name 
of a king, as is the case in the famous vase of Sargon, found 
by Mr. Layard at Nimrud, which is here figured. [PI. 
LXXXIII., Fig. 2.] This is the earliest known specimen of 
transparent glass, which is not found in Egypt until the time 
of the Psammetichi. The Assyrians used also opaque glass, 
which they colored, sometimes red, with the suboxide of cop¬ 
per, sometimes white, sometimes of other hues. They seem 
not to have been able to form masses of glass of any consider¬ 
able size ; and thus the employment of the material must have 
been limited to a few ornamental, rather than useful, purposes. 
A curious specimen is that of a pipe or tube, honey-combed 
externally, which Mr. Layard exhumed at Koyunjik, and of 
which the cut (PI. LXXXIII., Fig. 1) is a rough representa¬ 
tion. 

An object found at Nimrud, in close connection with several 
glass vessels, 288 is of a character sufficiently similar to render 
its introduction in this place not inappropriate. This is a lens 
composed of rock crystal, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and nearly an inch thick, having one plain and one convex sur¬ 
face, and somewhat rudely shaped and polished, which, how¬ 
ever, gives a tolerably distinct focus at the distance of 44 inches 
from the plane side, and which may have been used either as 
a magnifying glass or to concentrate the rays of the sun. The 
form is slightly oval, the longest diameter being one and six- 
tenths inch, the shortest one and four-tenths inch. The thick¬ 
ness is not uniform, but greater on one side than on the other. 
The plane surface is ill-polished and scratched, the convex one, 
not polished on a concave spherical disk, but fashioned on a 
lapidary's wheel, or by some method equally rude. 289 As a 
burning-glass the lens has no great power ; but it magnifies 
fairly, and may have been of great use to those who inscribed, 
or to those who sought to decipher, the royal memoirs. 290 It 
is the only object of the kind that has been found among the 
remains of antiquity, though it cannot be doubted that lenses 
were known and were used as burning-glasses by the Greeks. 291 

Some examples have been already given illustrating the 
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tasteful ornamentation of Assyrian furniture. It consisted, so 
far as we know, of tables, chairs, couches, high stools, foot¬ 
stools, and stands with shelves to hold the articles needed for 
domestic purposes. As the objects themselves have in all 
cases ceased to exist, leaving behind them only a few frag¬ 
ments, it is necessary to have recourse to the bas-reliefs for 
such notices as may be thence derived of their construction 
and character. In these representations the most ordinary 
form of table is one in which the principal of our camp-stools 
seems to be adopted, the legs crossing each other as in the illus¬ 
trations (PI. LXXXIV.). Only two legs are represented, but we 
must undoubtedly regard these two as concealing two others 
of the same kind at the opposite end of the table. The legs or¬ 
dinarily terminate in the feet of animals, sometimes of bulls, 
but more commonly of horses. Sometimes between the two 
legs we see a species of central pillar, which, however, is not 
traceable below the point where the legs cross one another. 
The pillar itself is either twisted or plain (see Xo. III., PI. 
LXXXIV.). Another form of table, less often met with, but sim¬ 
pler, closely resembles the common table of the moderns. It has 
merely the necessary flat top, with perpendicular legs at the 
corners. The skill of the cabinet-makers enabled them to dis¬ 
pense in most instances with cross-bars (see No. I.), which are, 
however, sometimes seen (see No. II., No. III., and No. IV.), 
uniting the legs of this kind of tables. The corners are often 
ornamented with lions’ or rams' heads, and the feet are fre¬ 
quently in imitation of some animal form (see No. III..and No. 
IV.). Occasionally we find a representation of a three-legged 
table, as the specimen (PI. LXXXIV., Fig. 4), which is from a 
relief at Koyunjik. The height of tables appears to have been 
greater than with ourselves ; the lowest reach nearly to a 
man's middle; the highest are level with the upper part of the 
chest. 

Assyrian thrones and chairs were very elaborate. The 
throne of Sennacherib exhibited on its sides and arms three 
rows of carved figures, one above another (PI. LXXXIV., Fig. 
3), supporting the bars with their hands. The bars, the arms, 
and the back were patterned. The legs ended in a pine-shape<l 
ornament, very common in Assyrian furniture. Over the 
back was thrown an embroidered cloth fringed at the end, 
which hung down nearly to the floor. A throne of Sargon's 
was adorned on its sides with three human figures, apparently 
representations of the king, below which was the war-horso 
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of the monarch, caparisoned as for battle. 292 [PI. LXXXV., 
Fig. 1.] Another throne of the same monarch's had two large 
and four small figures of men at the side, while the back was 
supported on either side by a human figure of superior dimen¬ 
sions. 293 The use of chairs with high backs, like these, was 
apparently confined to the monarchs. Persons of less exalted 
rank were content to sit on seats which were either stools, or 
chairs with a low back level with the arms.’ 294 

Seats of this kind, whether thrones or chairs, were no doubt 
constructed mainly of wood. ,The ornamental work may, 
however, have been of bronze, either cast into the necessary 
shape, or wrought into it by the hammer. The animal heads 
at the ends of arms seem to have fallen under the latter de¬ 
scription. 295 [PI. LXXXV., Fig. 2.] In some cases, ivory was 
among the materials used: it has been found in the legs of a 
throne at Koyunjik, 295 and may not improbably have entered 
into the ornamentation of the best furniture very much more 
generally. 

The couches which we find represented upon the sculptures 
are of a simple character. The body is flat, not curved; the 
legs are commonly plain, and fastened to each other by a 
cross-bar, sometimes terminating in the favorite pine-shaped 
ornament. One end only is raised, and this usually curves 
inward nearly in a semicircle. [PL LXXXV., Fig. 3.] The 
couches are decidedly lower than the Egyptian; 297 and do 
not, like them, require a stool or steps in order to ascend 
them. 

Stools, however, are used with the chairs or thrones of 
which mention was made above—lofty seats, where such a 
support for the sitter's feet was imperatively required. [PI. 
LXXXV., Fig. 4.] They are sometimes plain at the sides, and 
merely cut en chevron at the base; sometimes highly orna¬ 
mented, terminating in lions’ feet supported on cones, in the 
same 298 (or in volutes), supported on balls, and otherwise 
adorned with volutes, lion castings, and the like. The most 
elaborate specimen is the stool (No. III.) which supports the 
feet of Asshur-bani-paLs qxieen on a relief brought from the 
North Palace at Koyunjik, and now in the National Collection. 
Here the upper corners exhibit the favorite gradines, guarding 
and keeping in place an embroidered cushion; the legs are or¬ 
namented with rosettes and with horizontal mouldings, they 
are connected together by two bars, the lower one adorned 
with a number of double volutes, and the upper one with two 
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lions standing back to back; the stool stands on balls, sui> 
mounted first by a double moulding, and then by vo¬ 
lutes. 

Stands with shelves often terminate, like other articles of 
furniture, in animals' feet, most commonly lions', as in the ac¬ 
companying specimens. [PI. LXXXV., Fig. 5.] 

Of the embroidered robes and draperies of the Assyrians, as 
of their furniture, we can judge only by the representations 
made of them upon the bas-reliefs. The delicate texture of 
such fabrics has prevented them from descending to our day 
even in the most tattered condition; and the ancient testimo¬ 
nies on the subject are for the most part too remote from the 
times of the Assyrians to be of much value. 200 Ezekiels no¬ 
tice 800 is the only one which comes within such a period of As¬ 
syria’s fall as to make it an important testimony, and even 
from this we cannot gather much that goes beyond the evi¬ 
dence of the sculptures. The sculptures show us that robes 
and draperies of all kinds were almost always more or less 
patterned; and this patterning, which is generally of an ex¬ 
tremely elaborate kind, it is reasonable to conclude was tho 
work of the needle. Sometimes the ornamentation is confined 
to certain portions of garments, as to the ends of sleeves and 
the bottoms of robes or tunics; at others it is extended over the 
whole dress. This is more particularly the case with the gar* 
ments of the kings, which are of a magnificence difficult to 
describe, or to represent within a narrow compass. [PI. 
LXXXVL, Fig. 1.] One or two specimens, however, may be 
given almost at random, indicating different styles of orna¬ 
mentation usual in the royal apparel. Other examples will be 
seen in the many illustrations throughout this volume where 
the king is represented. 801 It is remarkable that the earliest 
representations exhibit the most elaborate types of all, after 
which a reaction seems to set in—simplicity is affected, which, 
however, is gradually trenched upon, until at last a magnifi¬ 
cence is reached little short of that which prevailed in the age 
of the first monuments. The draperies of Asshur-izir-pal in 
the north-west palace at Nimrud, are at once more minutely 
labored and more tastefid than those of any later time. Be¬ 
sides elegant but unmeaning patterns, they exhibit human 
and animal forms, sacred trees, sphinxes, griffins, winged 
horses, and occasionally bull-hunts and lion-hunts. The up¬ 
per part of this king’s dress is in one instance almost covered 
with figures, which range themselves round a circular breast 
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ornament, whereof the cut opposite is a representation. Else¬ 
where his apparel is less superb, and indeed it presents almost 
every degree of richness, from the wonderful embroidery of 
the robe just mentioned to absolute plainness, in the celebrated 
picture of the lion-liunt. 302 [PL LXXXVI., Fig. 2.] With Sai¬ 
gon, the next king who has left many monuments, the case is 
remarkably different. Sargon is represented always in the 
same dress — a long fringed robe, embroidered simply with ro 
settes, which are spread somewhat scantily over its whole sur¬ 
face. Sennacherib’s apparel is nearly of the same kind, or, if 
anything, richer, though sometimes the rosettes are omitted. 303 
His grandson, Asshur-bani-pal, also affects the rosette orna¬ 
ment, but reverts alike to the taste and the elaboration of the 
early kings. He wears a breast ornament containing human 
figures, around which are ranged a number of minute and 
elaborate patterns. [PI. LXXXVII.] 

To this account of the arts, mimetic and other, in which the 
Assyrians appear to have excelled, it might be expected that 
there should be added a sketch of their scientific knowledge. 
On this subject, however, so little is at present known, while 
so much may possibly become known within a short time, that 
it seems best to omit it, or to touch it only in the lightest and 
most cursory manner. When the numerous tablets now in the 
British Museum shall have been deciphered, studied, and trans¬ 
lated, it will probably be found that they contain a tolerably 
full indication of what Assyrian science really was; and it will 
then be seen how far it was real and valuable, in what respects 
mistaken and illusory. At present this mine is almost un¬ 
worked, nothing more having been ascertained than that the 
subjects whereof the tables treat are various, and their appar¬ 
ent value very different. Comparative philology seems to 
have been largely studied, and the works upon it exhibit great 
care and diligence. Chronology is evidently much valued, 
and very exact records are kept whereby the lapse of time can 
even now be accurately measured. Geography and history 
have each an important place in Assyrian learning; while as¬ 
tronomy and mythology occupy at least as great a share of at¬ 
tention. The astronomical observations recorded are thought 
to be frequently inaccurate, as might be expected when there 
were no instruments, or none of any great value. Mythology 
is a very favorite subject, and appears to be treated most fully; 
but hitherto cuneiform scholars have scarcely penetrated be¬ 
low the surface of the mythological tablets, baffled by the ob- 
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scurity of the subject and the difficulty of the dialect which 
they are written.** 

On one point alone, belonging to the domain of science, do 
the Assyrian representations of their life enable us to compre¬ 
hend, at least to some extent, their attainments. The degree 
of knowledge which this people possessed on the subject of 
practical mechanics is illustrated with tolerable fulness in the 
bas-reliefs, more especially in .the important series discovered 
at lvoyunjik, where the transport of the colossal bulls from the 
quarry to the palace gateways is represented in the most elab¬ 
orate detail. 815 [PI. LXXXVIIL] The very fact that they were 
able to transport masses of stone, many tons in weight, over a 
considerable space of ground, and to place them on the summit 
of artificial platforms from thirty to eighty (or ninety) feet high, 
would alone indicate considerable mechanical knowledge. The 
further fact, now made clear from the bas-reliefs, that they 
wrought all the elaborate carving of the colossi before they pro 
ceeded to raise them or put them in place, 816 is an additional 
argument of their skill, since it shows that they had no fear of 
any accident happening in the transport. It appears from the 
representations that they placed their colossus in a standing 
posture, not on a truck or wagon of any kind, but on a huge 
wooden sledge, shaped nearly like a boat, casing it with an 
openwork of spars or beams, which crossed each other at right 
angles, and were made perfectly tight by means of wedges. 807 
To avert the great danger of the mass toppling over sideways, 
ropes were attached to the top of the casing, at the point where 
the beams crossed one another, and were held taut by two par¬ 
ties of laborers, one on either side of the statue. Besides 
these, wooden forks or props were applied on either side to the 
second set of horizontal cross-beams, held also by men whose 
business it would be to resist the least inclination of the huge 
stone to lean to one side more than to the other. The front of 
the sledge on which the colossus stood was curved gently up¬ 
wards, to facilitate its sliding along the ground, and to enable 
it to rise with readiness upon the rollers, which were continu¬ 
ally placed before it by laborers just in front, while others 
following behind gathered them up when the bulky mass had 
passed over them. The motive power was applied in front by 
four gangs of men who held on to four large cables, at which 
they pulled by means of small ropes or straps fastened to them, 
and passed under one shoulder and over the other — an arrange¬ 
ment which enabled them to pull by weight as much as by 
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muscular strength, as the annexed figure will plainly show. 
[PI. LXXXIX., Fig. 1.] The cables appear to have been of 
great strength, and are fastened carefully to four strong pro- 
jecting pins — two near the front, two at the back part of the 
sledge, by a knot so tied that it would be sure not to slip. [PI. 
LXXXIX., Fig. 4.] Finally, as in spite of the rollers, whose 
use in diminishing friction, and so facilitating progress, was 
evidently well understood, and in spite of the amount of force 
applied in front, it would have been difficult to give the first 
impetus to so great a mass, a lever was skilfully applied be¬ 
hind to raise the hind part of the sledge slightly, and so pro¬ 
pel it forward, while to secure a sound and firm fulcrum, 
wedges of wood were inserted between the lever and the 
ground. The greater power of a lever at a distance from the 
fulcrum being known, ropes were attached to its upper end, 
which could not otherwise have been reached, and the lever 
was worked by means of them. 

We have thus unimpeachable evidence as to the’ mode 
whereby the conveyance of huge blocks of stone along level 
ground was effected. But it may be further asked, how were 
the blocks raised up to the elevation at which we find them 
placed ? Upon this point there is no direct evidence; but the 
probability is that they were drawn up inclined ways, sloping 
gently from the natural ground to the top of the platforms. 
The Assyrians were familiar with inclined ways, 308 which they 
used almost always in their attacks on walled places, and 
which in many cases they constructed either of brick or 
stone. 809 The Egyptians certainly employed them for the ele¬ 
vation of large blocks; 810 and probably in the earlier times 
most nations who affected massive architecture had recourse 
to the same simple but uneconomical plan. 811 The crane and 
pulley were applied to this purpose later. In the Assyrian 
sculptures we find no application of either to building, and no 
instance at all of the two in combination. Still each appeal's 
on the bas-reliefs separately—the crane employed for drawing 
water from the rivers, and spreading it over the lands, 812 the 
pulley for lowering and raising the bucket in wells. [PI. 
LXXXIX., Fig. 3.] 

We must conclude from these facts that the Assyrians had 
made considerable advances in mechanical knowledge, and 
were, in fact, acquainted, more or less, with most of the con¬ 
trivances whereby heavy weights have commonly been moved 
and raised among the civilized nations of Europe. We have 
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also evidence of their skill in the mechanical processes of shap¬ 
ing pottery and glass, of casting and embossing metals, and of 
cutting intaglios upon hard stones. 813 Thus it was not merely 
in the ruder and coarser, but likewise in the more delicate proc¬ 
esses, that they excelled. The secrets of metallurgy, of dye¬ 
ing, enamelling, inlaying, glass-blowing, as well as most of the 
ordinary manufacturing processes, were known to them. In 
all the common arts and appliances of life, they must be pro¬ 
nounced at least on a par with the Egyptians, while in taste 
they greatly exceeded, not that nation only, but all the Orient¬ 
als. Their “high art” is no doubt much inferior to that of 
Greece; but it has real merit, and is most remarkable, consid¬ 
ering the time when it was produced. It has grandeur, dig- 
nit}’, boldness, strength, and sometimes even freedom and del¬ 
icacy; it is honest and painstaking, unsparing of labor, and 
always anxious for truth. Above all, it is not lifeless and sta¬ 
tionary, like the art of the Egyptians and the Chinese, but pro¬ 
gressive and aiming at improvement. 314 To judge by the ad¬ 
vance over previous works which we observe in the sculptures 
of the son of Esarhaddon, it would seem that if Assyria had 
not been assailed by barbaric enemies about his time, she 
might have anticipated by above a century the finished excel¬ 
lence of the Greeks. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

“ Whose arrows are sharp, and all their bows bent; their horses’ hoofs shall bo 
counted like Hint, and their wheels like a whirlwind.”— Isa. v. iJS. 

In reviewing, so far as our materials permit, the manners 
and customs of the Assyrians,* it will be convenient to consider 
separately their warlike and their peaceful usages. The 
sculptures furnish very full illustration of the former, while 
on the latter they throw light far more sparingly. 

The Assyrians fought in chariots, on horseback, and on foot. 
Like most ancient nations, as the Egyptians, 1 the Greeks in 
the heroic times, 2 the Canaanites, 3 the Syrians, 4 the Jews and 
Israelites, 5 the Persians, 0 the Gauls, 7 the Britons, 8 and many 
others, 9 the Assyrians preferred the chariot as most honora¬ 
ble, and probably as most safe. The king invariably went out 
to war in a chariot, and always fought from it, excepting at 
IC 
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the siege of a town, when he occasionally dismounted and shot 
his arrows on foot. The chief state-officers and other person¬ 
ages of high rank followed the same practice. Inferior persons 
served oithcr as cavalry or as foot-soldiers. 

The Assyrian war-chariot is thought to have been made of 
wood. 10 Like the Greek and the Egyptian, it appears to have 
been mounted from behind, where it was completely open, or 
closed only by means of a shield, which (as it seems) could be 
hung across the aperture. It was completely panelled at tli< 
sides, and often highly ornamented, as will be seen from the 
various illustrations given in this chapter. The wheels were 
two in number, and were placed far back, at or very near the 
extreme end of the body, so that the weight pressed consider¬ 
ably upon the pole, as was the case also in Egypt. 11 They had 
remarkably broad felloes, thin and delicate spokes, and small 
or moderate-sized axles. [PI. LXXXIX., Fig. 2, and XC., Figs. 
1, 2.] The number of the spokes was either six or eight. The 
felloes appear to have been formed of three distinct circles of 
wood, the middle one being the thinnest, and the outer one 
far the thickest of the three. Sometimes these circles were 
fastened together externally by bands of mental, hatchet¬ 
shaped. In one or two instances we find the outermost circle 
divided by cross-bars, as if it had been composed of four differ¬ 
ent pieces. Occasionally there is a fourth circle, which seems 
to represent a metal tire outside the felloe, whereby it was 
guarded from injury. This tire is either plain or ornamented. 

The wheels were attached to an axletree, about which they 
revolved, in the usual manner. The body was placed directly 
upon the axletree and upon the pole, without the intervention 
of any springs. The pole started from the middle of the axle- 
tree, and, passing below the floor of the body in a horizontal di¬ 
rection, thence commonly curved upwards till it had risen to 
about half the height of the body, when it was again horizon¬ 
tal for awhile, once more curving upwards at the end. It 
usually terminated in an ornament, which was sometimes the 
head of an animal— a bull, a horse, or a duck—sometimes a 
more elaborate and complicated work of art. [PL XC., Fig. 3. ] 
Now and then the pole continued level with the bottom of the 
body till it had reached its full projection, and then rose sud¬ 
denly to the height of the top of the chariot. It was often 
strengthened by one or more thin bars, probably of metal, 
which united it to the upper part of the chariot-front. 12 

Chariots were drawn either by two or three, never by four, 
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horses. They seem to have had hut a single pole. 13 Where 
three horses were used, one must therefore have been attached 
merely by a rope or thong, like the side horses of the Greeks, 14 
and can scarcely have been of much service for drawing the ve¬ 
hicle. He seems rightly regarded as a supernumerary, in¬ 
tended to take the place of one of the others, should either be 
disabled by a wound or accident. 15 It is not easy to determine 
from the sculptures how the two draught horses were attached 
to the pole. Where chariots are represented without horses, we 
find indeed that they have always a cross-bar or yoke; 16 but 
where horses are represented in the act of drawing a chariot, 
the cross-bar commonly disappears altogether. It would seem 
that the Assyrian artists, despairing of their ability to repre¬ 
sent the yoke properly when it was presented to the eye end¬ 
wise, preferred, for the most part, suppressing it wholly to 
rendering it in an unsatisfactory manner. Probably a yoke 
did really in every case pass over the shoulders of the two 
draught horses, and was fastened by straps to the collar which 
is always seen round their necks. 

These yokes, or cross-bars, were of various kinds. Some¬ 
times they appear to have consisted of a mere slight circular 
bar, probably of metal, which passed through the pole 17 some¬ 
times of a thicker spar, through which the pole itself passed. 
In this latter case the extremities were occasionally adorned 
with heads of animals. [PI. XCI., Fig. 1.] The most common 
kind of yoke exhibits a double curve, so as to resemble a 
species of bow unstrung. [PI. XCI., Fig. 2.] Now and then a 
specimen is found very curiously complicated, being formed 
of a bar curved strongly at either end, and exhibiting along 
its course four other distinct curvatures having opposite to 
them apertures resembling eyes, with an upper and a lower 
eyelid. [PI. XCI., Fig. 3.] It has been suggested that this 
yoke belonged to a four-horse chariot, and that to each of the 
four eyes (a a a a) there was a steed attached ; 18 but, as no rep¬ 
resentation of a four-horse chariot has been found, thissugg s- 
tion must be regarded as inadmissible. The probability seems 
to be that this yoke, like the others, was for two horses, on 
whose necks it rested at the points marked b b, the apertures 
(r c r r) lying thus on either side of the animals’ necks, and 
furnishing the means whereby the yoke was fastened to tho 
collar. It is just possible that we have in the sculptures of the 
later period a representation of the extremities (d d) of this 
kind of yoke, since in them a curious curve appears sometimes 
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on the necks of chariot-horses, just above the upper end of the 
collar. 19 

Assyrian chariots are exceedingly short; but, apparently, 
they must have been of a considerable width. They contain 
two persons at the least; and this number is often increased to 
three, and sometimes even to four. [PL XCI., Fig. 4.] The 
warrior who fights from a chariot is necessarily attended by 
his charioteer; and where he is a king, or a personage of high 
importance, he is accompanied by a second attendant, who in 
battle-scenes always bears a shield, with which he guards the 
person of his master. Sometimes, though rarely, four persons 
are seen in a chariot—the king or chief, the charioteer, and 
two guards, who protect the monarch on either side with cir¬ 
cular shields or targes. 20 The charioteer is always stationed 
by the side of the warrior, not (as frequently with the Greeks 21 ) 
behind him. The guards stand behind, and, owing to the short¬ 
ness of the chariot, must have experienced some difficulty in 
keeping their places. They are evidently forced to lean back¬ 
wards from want of room, and would probably have often 
fallen out, had they not grasped with one hand a rope or strap 
firmly fixed to the front of the vehicle. 22 

There are two principal types of chariots in the Assyrian 
sculptures, which may be distinguished as the earlier and the 
later. 23 The earlier are comparatively low and short. The 
wheels are six-spoked, and of small diameter. The body 
is plain, or only ornamented by a border, and is rounded 
in front, like the Egyptian 24 and the classical chariots. 25 
[Pl. XCII., Fig 1.] Two quivers are suspended diagonally at 
the side of the body, 26 while a rest for a spear, commonly 
fashioned into the shape of a human head, occupies the upper 
corner at the back. From the front of the body to the 
further end of the pole, which is generally patterned and 
terminates in the head and neck of a bull or a duck, extends 
an ornamented structure, thought to have been of linen or silk 
stitched upon a framework of wood, 27 which is very conspicu¬ 
ous in the representation. A shield commonly hangs behind 
these chariots, perhaps closing the entrance; and a standard is 
sometimes fixed in them towards the front, connected with the 
end of the pole by a rope or bar. 28 

The later chariots are loftier and altogether larger than the 
earlier. The wheel is eight-spoked, and reaches as high as the 
shoulders of the horses, which implies a diameter of about five 
feet. [PL XCII., Fig. 2.] The body rises a foot, or rather 
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more, above this; and the riders thus from their elevated po¬ 
sition command the whole battle-field. The body is not 
rounded, but made square in front; it has no quivers attached 
to it externally, but has, instead, a projection at one or both 
of the corners which seems to have served as an arrow-case. 29 
This projection is commonly patterned, as is in many cases 
the entire body of the chariot, though sometimes the orna¬ 
mentation is confined to an elegant but somewhat scanty bor¬ 
der. The poles are plain, not patterned, sometimes, however, 
terminating in the head of a horse; there is no ornamental 
framework connecting them with the chariot, but in its stead 
we see a thin bar, attached to which, either above or below, 
there is inmost instances a loop, whereto we may suppose that 
the reins were occasionally fastened. 30 No shield is suspended 
behind these chariots; but we sometimes observe an embroid¬ 
ered drapery hanging over the back, in a way which would 
seem to imply that they were closed behind, at any rate 
by a cross-bar. 

The trappings of the chariot-horses belonging to the two pe¬ 
riods are not very different. They consist principally of a 
headstall, a collar, a breast-ornament, and a sort of huge tas¬ 
sel pendent at the horse’s side. The headstall was formed 
commonly of three straps: one was attached to the bit at 
either end, and passed behind the ears over the neck; another, 
which was joined to this above, encircled the smallest part of 
the neck; while a third, crossing the first at right angles, was 
carried round the forehead and the cheek bones. 81 At the point 
where the first and second joined, or a little in front of this, 
rose frequently a waving plume, or a crest composed of tlireo 
huge tassels, one above another; while at the intersection of 
the second and third was placed a rosette 82 or other suitable 
ornament. The first strap was divided where it approached 
the bit into two or three smaller straps, which were attached 
to the bit in different places. A fourth strap sometimes passed 
across the nose from the point where the first strap subdivided. 
All the straps were frequently patterned; the bit was some¬ 
times shaped into an animal form ; 88 and streamers occasionally 
floated from the nodding plume or crest which crowned the 
heads of the war-steeds. 

The collar is ordinarily represented as a mere broad band 
passing round the neck, not at the withers (as with ourselves), 
but considerably higher up,'almost midway between the with¬ 
ers and tho cheek-bone. Sometimes it is of uniform width, 81 
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while often it narrows greatly as it approaches the back of tho 
neck. It is generally patterned, and appears to have been a 
mere flat leathern band. It is impossible to say in what exact 
way the pole was attached to it, though in the later sculpt¬ 
ures we have elaborate representations of the fastening. 
The earlier sculptures seem to append to the collar one or 
more patterned straps, which, passing round the horse’s belly 
immediately behind the fore legs, served to keep it in place, 
while at the same time they were probably regarded as orna¬ 
mental; but under the later kings these belly-bands were 
either reduced to a single strap, or else dispensed with alto¬ 
gether. 

The breast-ornament consists commonly of a fringe, more 
or less complicated. The simplest form, which is that of the 
most ancient times, exhibits a patterned strap with a single 
row of long tassels pendent from it, as in the annexed repre¬ 
sentation. At a later date we find a double and even a triple 
row of tassels. 35 

The pendent side-ornament is a very conspicuous portion of 
the trappings. It is attached to the collar either by a long 
straight strap or by a circular band which falls on either side 
of the neck. The upper extremity is often shaped into the 
form of an animal’s head, below which comes most commonly 
a circle or disk, ornamented with a rosette, a Maltese cross, a 
winged bull, or other sacred emblem, while below the circle 
hang huge tassels in a single row or smaller ones arranged in 
several rows. In the sculptures of Sargon at Khorsabad, the 
tassels of both the breast and side ornaments were colored, the 
tints being in most cases alternately red and blue. 36 

Occasionally the chariot-horses were covered from the ears 
almost to the tail with rich cloths, magnificently embroidered 
over their whole surface. 87 [PI. XCIII., Fig. 2.] These cloths 
encircled the neck, which they closely fitted, and, falling on 
either side of the body, were then kept in place by means of 
a broad strap round the rump and a girth under the belly. 83 

A simpler style of clothing chariot-horses is found towards 
the close of the later period, where we observe, below the col¬ 
lar, a sort of triple breastplate, and over the rest of the body a 
plain cloth, square cut, with flaps descending at the arms and 
quarters, which is secured in its place by three narrow straps 
fastened on externally. 39 The earlier kind of clothing has the 
appearance of being for ornament; but this looks as if it was 
meant solely for protection. 
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Besides the trappings already noticed, the Assyrian chariot- 
horses had frequently strings of beads suspended round their 
necks, between the ears and the collar; they had also, not un- 
frequently, tassels or bells attached to different parts of the 
headstall (PI. XCIII., Fig. 3), and finally they had, in the later 
period most commonly, a curious ornament upon the forehead, 
which covered almost the whole space between the ears and 
the eyes, and was composed of a number of minute bosses, col¬ 
ored, like the tassels of the breast ornament, 4 > alternately red 
and blue. 

Each horse appears to have been driven by two reins 41 —one 
attached to either end of the bit in the ordinary manner, and 
each passed through a ring or loop in the harness, whereby 
the rein was kept down and a stronger purchase secured to 
the driver. The shape of the bit within the mouth, if we may 
judge by the single instance of an actual bit which remains to 
us, bore a near resemblance to the modern snaflle. [PI. XCIV., 
Fig. 1.] Externally the bit was large, and in most cases 
clumsy— a sort of cross-bar extending across the whole side of 
the horse’s face, commonly resembling a double axe-head, or a 
hammer. Occasionally the shape was varied, the hatchet or 
hammer being replaced by forms similar to those annexed, or 
by the figure of a horse at full gallop. 42 The rein seems, in 
the early times, to have been attached about midway in the 
cross-bar, 43 while afterwards it became usual to attach it near 
the lower end. 44 This latter arrangement was probably found 
to increase the power of the driver. 

The use of the bearing-rein, which prevailed in Egypt, 45 was 
unknown to the Assyrians, or disapproved by them. The 
driving-reins were separate, not stitched or buckled together, 
and were held in the two hands separately. The right hand 
grasped the reins, whatever their number, which were attached 
at the horses’ right cheeks, while the left hand performed the 
same office with the remaining reins. The charioteer urged 
h;3 horses onward with a powerful whip, having a short 
handle, and a thick plaited or twisted lash, attached like the 
lash of a modern horsewhip, sometimes with, sometimes with¬ 
out, a loop, and often subdivided at the end into two or three 
tails. [PI. XCIV., Fig. 4.] 

Chariot-horses were trained to three paces, a walk, a trot, 
and a gallop. In battle-pieces they are commonly represented 
at full speed, in marches trotting, in processions walking 
in a stately manner. Their manes were frequently hogged, w 
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though more commonly they lay on the neck, falling (appar¬ 
ently) upon either side indifferently. Occasionally a portion 
only was hogged, while the greater part remained in its nat¬ 
ural condition. 47 The tail was uncut, and generally almost 
swept the ground, but was confined by a string or ribbon tied 
tightly around it about midway. Sometimes, more especially 
in the later sculptures, the lower half of the tail is plaited and 
tied up into a loop or bunch 48 (PI. XCIY., Fig. 5), according 
to the fashion which prevails in the present day through most 
parts of Turkey and Persia. 

The warrior who fought from a chariot was sometimes 
merely dressed in a tunic, confined at the waist by a belt; 
sometimes, however, he wore a coat of mail, very like the 
Egyptian, 49 consisting of a sort of shirt covered with small 
plates or scales of metal. This shirt reached at least as low as 
the knees, beneath which the chariot itself was sufficient pro¬ 
tection. It had short sleeves, which covered the shoulder and 
upper part of the arm, but left the elbow and fore-arm quite 
undefended. 60 The chief weapon of the warrior was the bow, 
which is always seen in his hands, usually with the arrow 
upon the string; he wears, besides, a short sword, suspended 
at his left side by a strap, and he has commonly a spear within 
his reach; but we never see him using either of these weapons. 
He either discharges his arrows against the foe from the stand¬ 
ing-board of his chariot, or, commanding the charioteer to halt, 
descends, and, advancing a few steps before his horses 1 heads, 
takes a surer and more deadly aim from terra firma. In this 
case his attendant defends him from missiles by extending in 
front of him a shield, which he holds in his left hand, while at 
the same time he makes ready to repel any close assailant by 
means of a spear or sword grasped firmly in his right. The 
warrior's face and arms are always bare; sometimes the entire 
head is undefended, 61 though more commonly it has the pro¬ 
tection of a helmet. This, however, is without a visor, and 
does not often so much as cover the ears. In some few in¬ 
stances only is it furnished with flaps or lappets, which, where 
they exist, seem to be made of metal scales, and, falling over 
the shoulders, entirely conceal the ears, the back of the head, 
the neck, and even the chin. 62 

The position occupied by chariots in the military system of 
Assyria is indicated in several passages of Scripture, and dis¬ 
tinctly noticed by many of the classical writers. When Isaiah 
began to warn his countrymen of the miseries in store for 
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them at the hands of the new enemy which first attacked Ju- 
d;ea in his day, lie described them as a people ‘‘whose arrows 
were sharp, and all their bows bent, whose horses’ hoofs 
should be counted like flint, and their wheels like a whirl¬ 
wind." 63 When in after days he was commissioned to 
raise their drooping courage by assuring them that they 
would escape Sennacherib, who had angered God by his pride, 
he noticed, as one special provocation of Jehovah, that mon¬ 
arch’s confidence in “the multitude of his c harlots." 54 Na¬ 
hum again, having to denounce the approaching downfall of 
the haughty nation, declares that God is “against her, and 
will burn her chariots in the smoke.’’ 55 In the fabulous ac¬ 
count which Ctesias gave of the origin of Assyrian greatness, 
the war-chariots of Ninus were represented as amounting to 
nearly eleven thousand, 56 while those of his wife and successor, 
Semirainis, were estimated at the extravagant number of a 
hundred thousand! 57 Ctesias further stated that the Assyrian 
chariots, even at this early period, Were armed with scythes, 
a statement contradicted by Xenophon, who ascribes this in¬ 
vention to the Persians, 58 and one which receives no confir¬ 
mation from the monuments. Amid all this exaggeration and 
inventiveness, one may still trace a knowledge of the fact that 
war-chariots were highly esteemed by the Assyrians from a 
very ancient date, while from other notices we may gather 
that they continued to be reckoned an important arm of the 
military service to the very end of the empire. 59 

Next to the war-chariots of the Assyrians we must place 
their cavalry, which seems to have been of scarcely less im¬ 
portance in their wars. Ctesias, who amid all his exagger¬ 
ations shows glimpses of some real knowledge of the ancient 
condition of the Assyrian people, makes the number of the 
horsemen in their armies always greatly exceed that of the 
chariots. 60 The writer of the book of Judith gives Holofernes 
U\000 horse-archers, 61 and Ezekiel seems to speak of all the 
“desirable young men ” as “horsemen riding upon horses." 62 
The sculptures show on the whole a considerable excess of 
cavalry over chariots, though the preponderance is not uni¬ 
formly exhibited throughout the different periods. 

During the time of the Upper dynasty, cavalry appears to 
have been but little used. Tiglath-Pileser I. in the whole of 
his long Inscription has not a single mention of them, though 
he speaks of his chariots continually. In the sculptures of 
Asshur-izir-pal, the father of the Black-Obelisk king, while 
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chariots abound, horsemen occur only in rare instances. Aft¬ 
erwards, under Sargon and Sennacherib, we notice a great 
change in this respect. The chariot comes to be almost con¬ 
fined to the king, while horsemen are frequent in the battle 
scenes. 

In the first period the horses’ trappings consisted of a head- 
stall, a collar, and one or more strings of beads. The head- 
stall was somewhat heavy, closely resembling that of the 
chariot-horses of the tune, representations of which have been 
already given. 63 It had the same heavy axe-shaped bit, the 
same arrangement of straps, and nearly the same ornamenta¬ 
tion. The only marked difference was the omission of the crest 
or plume, with its occasional accompaniment of streamers. 
The collar was very peculiar. It consisted of a broad flap, 
probably of leather, shaped almost like a half-moon, which was 
placed on the neck about half way between the ears and the 
withers, and thence depended over the breast, where it was 
broadened out and ornamented by large drooping tassels. 
Occasionally the collar was plain, 64 but more often it was elab¬ 
orately patterned. Sometimes pomegranates hung from it, 
alternating with the tassels. 65 

The cavalry soldiers of this period ride without any saddle. 65 
Their legs and feet are bare, and their seat is very remarkable. 
Instead of allowing their legs to hang naturally down the 
horses’ sides, they draw them up till their knees are on a level 
with their chargers’ backs, the object (apparently) being to 
obtain a firm seat by pressing the base of the horse's neck be¬ 
tween the two knees. The naked legs seem to indicate that it 
was found necessary to obtain the fullest and freest play of the 
muscles to escape the inconveniences of a fall. 

The chief weapon of the cavalry at this time is the bow. 
Sword and shield indeed are worn, but in no instance do we 
see them used. Cavalry soldiers are either archers or mere 
attendants who are without weapons of offence. One of these 
latter accompanies each horse-archer in battle, for the purpose 
of holding and guiding his steed while he discharges his 
arrows. The attendant wears a skull cap and a plain tunic, 
the archer has an embroidered tunic, a belt to which his 
sword is attached, and one of the ordinary pointed helmets. 

In the second period the cavalry consists in part of archers, 
in part of spearmen. Unarmed attendants are no longer 
found, both spearmen and archers appearing to be able to 
manage their own horses. Saddles have now come into 
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common use: they consist of a simple cloth, or flap of leather,- 
which is either cut square, or shaped somewhat like the 
saddle-cloths of our own cavalry. 67 A single girth beneath 
the belly is their ordinary fastening; but sometimes they are 
further secured by means of a strap or band passed round the 
breast, and a few instances occur of a second strap passed 
round the quarters. The breast-strap is generally of a highly 
ornamented character. The head-stall of this period is not 
unlike the earlier one, from which it differs chiefly in having a 
crest, and also a forehead ornament composed of a number of 
small bosses. It has likewise commonly a strap across the nose, 
but none under the cheek-bones. It is often richly orna¬ 
mented, particularly with rosettes, bells, and tassels. 68 

The old pendent collar is replaced by one encircling the neck 
about halfway up, or is sometimes dispensed with altogether. 
Where it occurs, it is generally of uniform width, and is orna¬ 
mented with rosettes or tassels.* No conjecture has been 
formed of any use which either form of collar could serve; and 
the probability is that they were intended solely for orna¬ 
ment. 

A great change is observable in the sculptures of the second 
period with respect to the dress of the riders. [PI. XCV., Fig. 1.] 
The cavalry soldier is now completely clothed, 69 with the ex¬ 
ception of his two arms, which are bare from a little below the 
shoulder. He wears most commonly a tunic which fits him 
closely about the body, but below the waist expands into a 
loose kilt or petticoat, very much longer behind than in front, 
which is sometimes patterned, and always terminates in a 
fringe. Round his waist he has a broad belt; and another, of 
inferior width, from which a sword hangs, passes over his left 
shoulder. 79 His legs are encased in a close-fitting pantaloon or 
trouser, over which he wears a laced boot or greave, which gen¬ 
erally reaches nearly to the knee, though sometimes it only 
covers about half the calf. [PI. XCV., Fig. 2.] This costume, 
w hich is first found in the time of Sargon, and continues to 
the reign of Asshur-bani-pal, Esarhaddon's son, may probably 
be regarded as the regular cavalry uniform under the mon- 
archs of the Lower Empire. In Sennacherib's reign there is 
found in conjunction with it another costume, which is un¬ 
known to the earlier sculptures. This consists of a dress closely 
fitting the whole body, composed apparently of a coat of mail, 
leather or felt breeches, and a high greave or jack-boot. [PI. 
XCVI., Fig. l.J The wearers of this costume are spearmen 
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or archers indifferently. The former carry a long weapon, 
which has generally a rather small head, and is grasped low 
down the shaft. The bow of the latter is either round-arched 
or angular, and seems to be not more than four feet in length; 
the arrows measure less than three feet, and are slung in a 
quiver at the archer’s back. Both spearmen and archers com¬ 
monly carry swords, which are hung on the left side, in a 
diagonal, and sometimes nearly in a horizontal position. In 
some few cases the spearman is also an archer, and carries 
his bow on his right arm, apparently as a reserve in case he 
should break or lose his spear. 71 

The seat of the horseman is far more graceful in the second 
than in the first period; his limbs appear to move freely, and 
his mastery over his horse is such that he needs no attendant. 
The spearman holds the bridle in his left hand; the archer 
boldly lays it upon the neck of his steed, who is trained either 
to continue his charge, or tb stand firm while a steadv aim is 
taken. [PI. XCV., Fig. 8.] 

In the sculptures of the son and successor of Esarhaddon, 
the horses of the cavalry carry not unfrequentlv, in addition 
to the ordinary saddle or pad, a large cloth nearly similar to 
that worn sometimes by chariot-horses, of which a represen¬ 
tation has been already given. 72 It is cut square with two 
drooping lappets, and covers the greater part of the body. 
Occasionally it is united to a sort of breastplate which pro¬ 
tects the neck, descending about halfway down the chest. 
The material may be supposed to have been thick felt or 
leather, cither of which would have been a considerable pro¬ 
tection against weapons. 

While the cavalry and the chariots were regarded as the 
most important portions of the military force, and were the 
favorite services with the rich and powerful, there is still 
abundant reason to believe that Assyrian armies, like most 
others, 78 consisted mainly of foot. Ctesias givesNinns 1,700.000 
footmen to 210,000 horsemen, and 10,000 chariots. 74 Xenophon 
contrasts the multitude of the Assyrian infantry with the 
comparatively scanty numbers of the other two services. 75 
Herodotus makes the Assyrians serve in the army of Xerxes 
on foot only. 76 The author of the book of Judith assigns to 
Holofernes an infantry force ten times as numerous as his cav¬ 
alry. 77 The Assyrian monuments entirely bear out the general 
truth involved in all these assertions, showing us, as they do, 
at least ten Assyrian warriors on foot for each one mounted 
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on horseback, and at least a hundred for each one who rides 
in a chariot. However terrible to the foes of the Assyrians 
may have been the shock of their chariots and the impetuosity 
of their horsemen, it was probably to the solidity of the in¬ 
fantry, 78 to their valor, equipment, and discipline, that the 
empire was mainly indebted for its long series of victo¬ 
ries. 

In the time of the earliest sculptures, all the Assyrian foot 
soldiers seem to have worn nearly the same costume. This 
consisted of a short tunic, not quite reaching to the knees, con¬ 
fined round the waist by a broad belt, fringed, and generally 
opening in front, together with a pointed helmet, probably of 
metal. The arms, legs, neck, and even the feet, were ordina¬ 
rily bare, although these last had sometimes the protection of 
a very simple sandal. [PI. XCVI., Fig. 2.] Swordsmen used 
a small straight sword or dagger which they wore at their 
left side in an ornamented sheath, and a shield which was 
either convex and probably of metal, or oblong-square and 
composed of wickerwork. 79 [PI. XCVI., Fig. 2.] Spearmen had 
shields of a similar shape and construction, and carried in 
their right hands a short pike or javelin, certainly not exceed¬ 
ing five feet in length. [PI. XCVI., Fig. 4.] Sometimes, but 
not always, they carried, besides the pike, a short sword. 
Archers had rounded bows about four feet in length, and 
arrows a little more than three feet long. Their quivers, 
which were often highly ornamented, hung at their backs, 
either over the right or over the left shoulder. [PL XCVI., 
Fig. 4.] They had swords suspended at their left sides by a 
cross-belt, and often carried maces, probably of bronze or iron, 
which bore a rosette or other ornament at one end, and a ring 
or strap at the other. The tunics of archers were sometimes 
elaborately embroidered; 80 and on the whole they seem to 
have been regarded as the flower of the foot-soldiery. Gener¬ 
ally they are represented in pairs, the two being in most cases 
armed and equipped alike; but, occasionally, one of the pair 
acts as guard while the other takes his aim. In this case both 
kneel on one knee, and the guard, advancing his long wicker 
shield, protects both himself and his comrade from missiles, 
while he has at the same time his sword drawn to repel all 
hand-to-hand assailants. [PI. XCVII., Fig. 1.] 

In the early part of the second period, which synchronizes 
with the reign of Sargon, the difference in the costumes of the 
foot-soldiers becomes much more marked. The Assyrian 
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infantry now consists of two great classes, archers and spear¬ 
men. 81 The archers are either light-armed or heavy-armed, 
and of the latter there are two clearly distinct varieties. The 
light-armed have no helmet, but wear on their heads a mere 
fillet or band, which is either plain or patterned. [PI. XCVI., 
Fig. 3.] Except for a cross-belt which supports the quiver, 
they are wholly naked to the middle. Their only garment is 
a tunic of the scantiest dimensions, beginning at the waist, 
round which it is fastened by a broad belt or girdle, and de¬ 
scending little more than half-way down the thigh. In its 
make it sometimes closely resembles the tunic of the first 
period, 82 but more often it has the peculiar pendent ornament 
which has been compared to the Scotch phillibeg, 83 and which 
will be here given that name. It is often patterned with 
squares and gradines. The light-armed archer has usually 
bare feet; occasionally, however, he wears the slight sandal 
of this period, which is little more than a cap for the heel held 
in place by two or three strings passed across the instep. 
There is nothing remarkable in his arms, which resemble 
those of the preceding period; but it may be observed that, 
while shooting, he frequently holds two arrows in his right 
hand besides that which is upon the string. He shoots either 
kneeling or standing, generally the latter. His ordinary po¬ 
sition is in the van of battle, though sometimes a portion of 
the heavy-armed troops precede him. 84 He has no shield, 
and is not protected by an attendant, 85 thus running more 
risk than any of the rest of the army". 

The more simply equipped of the heavy archers are clothed 
in a coat of mail, which reaches from their neck to their mid¬ 
dle, and partially covers the arms. Below this they wear a 
fringed tunic reaching to the knees, and confined at the waist 
by a broad belt of the ordinary character. Their feet have in 
most instances the protection of a sandal, and they wear on 
their heads the common or pointed helmet. They usually dis¬ 
charge their arrows kneeling on the left knee, with the right 
foot advanced before them. During this operation they are 
protected by an attendant, who is sometimes dressed like them¬ 
selves, sometimes merely clad in a tunic, without a coat of 
mail. Like them, he wears a pointed helmet; and while in one 
hand he carries a spear, with the other he holds forward a 
shield, which is either of a round form—apparently, of metal 
embossed with figures 86 —or oblong-square in shape, and evi¬ 
dently made of wickerwork. Archers of this class are the 
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least common, and scarcely ever occur unless in combination 
with some of the class which lias the heaviest equipment. 

The principal characteristic of the third or most heavily 
armed class of archers is the long robe, richly fringed, which 
descends nearly to their feet, thus completely protecting all 
the lower part of their person. [PI. XCVII., Fig. 2.] Above this 
they wear a coat of mail exactly resembling that of archers of 
the intermediate class, which is sometimes crossed by a belt 
ornamented with crossbars. Their head is covered by the 
usual pointed helmet, and their feet are always, or nearly al¬ 
ways, protected by sandals. They are occasionally represented 
without either sword or quiver, 87 but more usually they have 
a short sword at their left side, which appears to have been 
passed through their coat of mail, between the armor plates, 
and in a few instances they have also quivers at their backs. 63 
Where these are lacking, they generally either carry two ex¬ 
tra arrows in their right hand, 69 or have the same number 
borne for them by an attendant. 05 They are never seen unat¬ 
tended : sometimes they have one, sometimes two attendants, 91 
who accompany them, and guard them from attack. One of 
these almost always bears the long wicker shield, called by 
the Greeks ykp'pov , 9 - which he rests lirmly upon the ground in 
front of himself and comrade. The other, where there is a 
second, stands a little in the rear, and guards the archer’s head 
with a round shield or targe. Both attendants are dressed in 
a short tunic, a phillibeg, a belt, and a pointed helmet. Gen¬ 
erally they wear also a coat of mail and sandals, like those of 
the archer. They carry swords at their left sides, and the 
principal attendant, except when he bears the archer's arrows, 
guards him from attack by holding in advance a short spear. 
The archers of this class never kneel but always discharge 
their arrows standing. They seem to be regarded as the most 
important of the foot-soldiers, their services being more par¬ 
ticularly valuable in the siege of fortified places. 

The spearmen of this period are scarcely better armed than 
the second or intermediate class of archers. Except in very 
rare instances they have no coat of mail, and their tunic, 
which is either plain or covered with small squares, barely 
reaches to the knee. The most noticeable point about them is 
their helmet, which is never the common pointed or conical 
one, but is always surmounted by a crest of one kind or an¬ 
other. 93 [PL XCVII., Fig. 3.] A further very frequent peculiar¬ 
ity is the arrangement of their cross-belts, which meet on the 
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back and breast, and are ornamented at the points of junction 
with a circular disk, probably of metal. The shield of the 
spearman is also circular, and is formed—generally, if not al¬ 
ways—of wickerwork, with (occasionally) a central boss of 
wood or metal. [PI. XCVII., Fig. 4.] In most cases their legs 
are wholly bare; but sometimes they have sandals, while in 
one or two instances 94 they wear a low boot or greave laced in 
front, and resembling that of the cavalry. 95 [PI. XCVII., Fig. 4.] 
The spear with which they are armed varies in length, from 
about four to six feet. [PI. XCVIII., Fig. 1.] It is grasped near 
the lower extremity, at which a weight was sometimes at¬ 
tached, in order the better to preserve the balance. Besides 
this weapon they have the ordinary short sword. The spear¬ 
men play an important part in the Assyrian wars, particularly 
at sieges, where they always form the strength of the storm¬ 
ing party. 

Some important changes seem to have been made under Sen¬ 
nacherib in the equipment and organization of the infantry 
force. These consisted chiefly in the establishment of a 
greater number of distinct corps differently armed, and in an 
improved equipment of the more important of them. Sen¬ 
nacherib appears to have been the first to institute a corps of 
slingers, who at any rate make their earliest appearance in his 
sculptures. They were a kind of soldier well-known to the 
Egyptians; 96 and Sennacherib's acquaintance with the Egyp¬ 
tian warfare may have led to their introduction among the 
troops of Assyria. The slinger in most countries where his 
services were employed was lightly clad, and reckoned almost 
as a supernumerary. It is remarkable that in Assyria he is, 
at first, completely armed according to Assyrian ideas of com¬ 
pleteness, having a helmet, a coat of mail to the waist, a tunic 
to the knees, a close-fitting trouser, and a short boot or 
greave. The weapon which distinguishes him appears to 
have consisted of two pieces of rope or string, 97 attached to a 
short leathern strap which received the stone. [PI. XCVIII., 
Fig. 4.] Previous to making his throw, the slinger seems to 
have whirled the weapon round his head two or three times, 
in order to obtain an increased impetus—a practice which 
was also known to the Egyptians and the Romans. 9S With 
regard to ammunition, it does not clearly appear how the 
Assyrian slinger was supplied. He has no bag like the 
Hebrew slinger, 99 no sinus like the Roman. 100 Frequently we 
see him simply provided with a single extra stone, which he 
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carries in his left hand. Sometimes, besides this reserve, he 
has a small heap of stones at his feet; but whether he has 
collected them from the field, or has brought them with him 
and deposited them where they lie, is not apparent. 

Sennacherib’s archers fall into four classes, two of which 
may be called heavy-armed and two light-armed. None of 
them exactly resemble the archers of Sargon. The most 
heavily equipped wears a tunic, a coat of mail reaching to the 
waist, a pointed helmet, a close-fitting trouser, and a short boot 
or greave. [PI. XGVIII., Fig. 5.] He is accompanied by an at¬ 
tendant (or sometimes by two attendants m ) similarly attired, 
and fights behind a large wicker shield or gerrhon. A modi¬ 
fication of this costume is worn by the second class, the arch¬ 
ers of which have bare legs, a tunic which seems to open at 
the side, and a phillibeg. They fight without the protection of 
a shield, generally in pairs, who shoot together. [PI. XCVIIL, 
Fig. 3.] 

The better equipped of the light-armed archers of this period 
have a costume which is very striking. Their head-dress con¬ 
sists of a broad fillet, elaborately patterned, from which there 
often depends on either side of the head a large lappet, also 
richly ornamented, generally of an oblong-square shape, and 
terminatingin a fringe. [PI. XCVIII., Fig. 2.] Below this they 
wear a closely fitting tunic, as short as that worn by the light¬ 
armed archers of Sargon, 102 sometimes patterned, like that, 
with squares and gradines, sometimes absolutely plain. The 
upper part of this tunic is crossed by two belts of very un¬ 
usual breadth, which pass respectively over the right and the 
left shoulder. There is also a third broad belt round the waist; 
and both this and the transverse belts are adorned with ele¬ 
gant patterns. The phillibeg depends from the girdle, and is 
seen in its full extent, hanging either in front or on the right 
side. The arms arc naked from the shoulder, and the legs 
from considerably above the knee, the feet alone being protected 
by a scanty sandal. 103 The ordinary short sword is worn at 
the side, and a quiver is carried at the back; the latter is 
sometimes kept in place by means of a horizontal strap which 
passes over it and round the body. [PI. XCIX., Fig. 2.] 

The archers of the lightest equipment wear nothing but a 
fillet, with or without lappets, upon the head, and a striped 
tunic, 104 longer behind than in front, which extends from the 
neck to the knees, and is confined at the waist by a girdle. 
[PI. XCIX., Fig. 1.] Their arms, legs, and feet are bare, they 
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have seldom any sword, and their quiver seems to be sus¬ 
pended only by a single horizontal strap, like that represented 
in PI. XCIX., Fig. 2. They do not appear very often upon 
the monuments: when seen, they are interspersed among arch¬ 
ers and soldiers of other classes. 

Sennacherib’s foot spearmen are of two classes only. The 
better armed have pointed helmets, with lappets protecting the 
ears, a coat of mail descending to the waist and also covering 
all the upper part of the arms, a tunic opening at the side, a 
phillibeg, close-fitting trousers, and greaves of the ordinary 
character. [PI. XCIX., Fig. 3.] They carry a large convex 
shield, apparently of metal, which covers them almost from 
head to foot, and a spear somewhat less than their own height 105 
Commonly they have a short sword at their right side. Their 
shield is often ornamented with rows of bosses towards the 
centre and around the edge. It is ordinarily carried in front 108 
but when the warrior is merely upon the march, he often 
bears it slung at his back, as in the accompanying representa¬ 
tion. There is reason to suspect that the spearmen of this de¬ 
scription constituted the royal body-guard. They are compar¬ 
atively few in number, and are usually seen in close proximity 
to the monarch, or in positions which imply trust, as in the 
care of prisoners and of the spoil. They never make the at¬ 
tacks in sieges, and are rarely observed to be engaged in bat¬ 
tle. Where several of them are seen together, it is almost al¬ 
ways in attendance upon the king whom they constantly pre¬ 
cede upon his journeys. 107 

The inferior spearmen of Sennacherib are armed nearly like 
those of Sargon. 108 They have crested helmets, plain tunics 
confined at the waist by a broad girdle, cross-belts ornamented 
with circular disks where they meet in the centre of the breast, 
and, most commonly, round wicker shields. The eliief points 
wherein they differ from Sargon’s spearmen are the following: 
they usually (though not universally) wear trousers and 
greaves; they have sleeves to their tunics, which descend 
nearly to the elbow; and they carry sometimes, instead of the 
round shield, a long convex one arched at the top. [PI. XCIX.. 
Fig. 4.] Where they have not this defence, but the far com¬ 
moner targe, it is always of larger dimensions than the targe 
of Sargon, and is generally surrounded by a rim. [PI. XCIX., 
Fig. 4. ] Sometimes it appears to be of metal; but more often 
it is of wickerwork, either of the plain construction common 
in Sargon’s time, or of one considerably more elaborate. 
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Among the foot soldiers of Sennacherib we seem tc find a 
corps of pioneers. 109 They wear the same dress as the better 
equipped of the spearmen, but carry in their hands, instead of 
a spear, a doubled-headed axe or hatchet, wherewith they 
clear the ground for the passage and movements of the army. 
They work in pairs, one pulling at the tree by its branches 
while the other attacks the stem with his weapon. 

After Sennacherib’s time we find but few alterations in the 
equipment of the foot soldiers. Esarhaddon has left us no 
sculptures, and in those of his son and successor, Asshur-bani- 
pal, the costumes of Sennacherib are for the most part repro¬ 
duced almost exactly. The chief difference is that there are 
not at this time quite so many varieties of equipment, both 
archers and spearmen being alike divided into two classes only, 
light-armed and heavy-armed. The light-armed archers corre¬ 
spond to Sennacherib's bowmen of the third class. 110 They 
have the fillet, the plain tunic, the cross-belts, the broad girdle, 
and the phillibeg. They differ only in having no lappets over 
the ears and no sandals. The heavy-armed archers resemble 
the first class 111 of Sennacherib exactly, except that they are 
not seen shooting from behind the gerrhon. 

In the case of the spearmen, the only novelty consists in the 
shields. The spearmen of the heavier equipment, though 
sometimes they carry the old convex oval shield,' more often 
have one which is made straight at the bottom, and rounded 
only at top. [PI. C., Fig. 1. ] The spearmen of the lighter equip¬ 
ment have likewise commonly a shield of this shape, but it is 
of wicker-work instead of metal, like that borne occasionally 
by the light-armed spearmen of Sennacherib. 112 

Besides spearmen and archers, we see among the foot soldiers 
of Asshur-bani-pal, slingers, mace-bearers, and men armed 
with battle-axes. For the slingers Sennacherib’s heavy equip¬ 
ment 113 has been discarded; and they wear nothing but a plain 
tunic, with a girdle and cross-belts. [PI. C., Fig. 2.] The mace- 
bearers and men with axes have the exact dress of Asshur-bani- 
pal’s heavy-armed spearmen, and may possibly be spearmen 
who have broken or lost their weapons. It makes, however, 
against this view, that they have no shields, which spearmen 
always carry. Perhaps, therefore, we must conclude that 
towards the close of the empire, besides spearmen, slingers, and 
archers, there were distinct corps of mace-bearers 114 and axe- 
bearers. 

The arms used by the Assyrians liavo been mentioned, and 
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to a ce-tain extent described, in the foregoing remarks upon 
the various classes of their soldiers. Some further details 
may, however, he now added on their character and on the 
variety observable in them. 

The common Assyrian pointed helmet has been sufficiently 
described already, and has received abundant illustration both 
in the present and in former chapters. It was at first regarded 
as Scythic in character; but Mr. Layard long ago observed 115 
that the resemblance which it bears to the Scythian cap is too 
slight to prove any connection. That cap appears, whether we 
MIoav the foreign or the native representations of it, 116 to have 
been of felt, whereas the Assyrian pointed helmet was made 
of metal; it was much taller than the Assyrian head-dress, and 
it was less upright. [PI. C., Fig. 3.] 

The pointed helmet admitted of but few varieties. In its 
simplest form it was a plain conical casque, with one or two 
rings round the base, and generally with a half-disk in front 
dmeetly over the forehead. [PI. C., Fig. 4.] Sometimes, how¬ 
ever," there was appended to it a falling curtain covered with 
metal scales, whereby the chin, neck, ears, and back of the 
head were protected. More often it had, in lieu of this effect¬ 
ual but cumbrous guard, a mere lappet or cheek-piece, consist¬ 
ing of a plate of metal, attached to the rim, Avhich descended 
over the ears in the form of a half-oval or semicircle. If we 
may judge by the remains actually found, tne chief material 
of the helmet was iron; 117 copper was used only for the rings 
and the half-disk in front, which were inlaid into the harder 
metal. 

As if to compensate themselves for the uniformity to which 
they submitted in this instance, the Assyrians indulged in a 
variety of crested helmets. [PI. C., Fig. 5.] We cannot posi¬ 
tively say that they invented the crest; 118 but they certainly 
dealt with it in the free spirit which is usually seen where a 
custom is of home growth and not a foreign importation. They 
used either a plain metal crest, or one surmounted by tufts of 
ham; and they either simply curved the crest forwards over 
the front of the helmet, or extended it and carried it back¬ 
wards also. In this latter case they generally made the curve 
a complete semicircle, while occasionally they were content 
with a small segment, less even than a quarter of a circle. 119 
They also varied considerably the shape of the lappet over the 
ear, and the depth of the helmet behind and before the lappet. 

Assyrian coats of mail were of three sizes, and of two dif- 
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fex*ent constructions. In the earlier times they were worn 
long, descending either to the feet or to the knees; and at this 
period they seem to have been composed simply of successive 
rows of similar iron scales sewn on to a shirt of linen or felt. 
[PI. CI M Fig. 1.] Under the later monarehs the coat of mail 
reached no lower than the waist, and it was composed of alter¬ 
nate bands of dissimilar arrangement and perhaps of different 
material. Mr. Layard suggests that at this time the scales, 
which were larger than before, were “fastened to bands of 
iron or copper.” 120 But it is perhaps more probable that scales 
of the old character alternated in rows with scales of a new 
shape and smaller dimensions. [PI. CL, Fig. 2.] The old scales 
were oblong, squared at one end and rounded at the other, 
very much resembling the Egyptian. They were from two to 
three inches, or more, in length, and were placed side by side, 
so that their greater length corresponded with the height of 
the wearer. The new scales seem to have been not more than 
an inch long; they appear to have been pointed at one end, 
and to have been laid horizontally, each a little overlapping 
its fellow. 121 It was probably found that this construction, 
while possessing quite as much strength as the other, was more 
favorable to facility of movement. 

Remains of armor belonging to the second period have been 
discovered in the Assyrian ruins. 122 The scales are frequently 
embossed over their whole surface with groups of figures and 
fanciful ornaments. The small scales of the first period have 
no such elaborate ornamentation, being simply embossed in 
the centre with a single straight line, which is of copper inlaid 
into the iron. 128 

The Assyrian coat of mail, like the Egyptian, 124 had com¬ 
monly a short sleeve, extending about half way down to tho 
elbow. [PI. Cl., Fig. 3.] This was either composed of scales 
set similarly to those of the rest of the cuirass, 126 or of two, 
three, or more rows placed at right angles to the others. The 
greater part of the arm was left without any protection. 

A remarkable variety existed in the form and construction 
of the Assyrian shields. The most imposing kind is that which 
has been termed the yerrhnn , from its apparent resemblance 
to the Persian shield mentioned under that name by Herodo¬ 
tus. 120 [PI. CI., Fig. 4.] This was a structure in wickerwork, 
which equalled or exceeded the warrior in height, and which 
was broad enough to give shelter to two or even three men 
In shape it was either an oblong square, or such a square with 
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a projection at top, which stood out at right angles to the body 
of the shield; or, lastly, and most usually, it curved inwards 
from a certain height, gradually narrowing at the same time, 
and finally ending in a point. Of course a shield of this vast 
size, even although formed of a light material, was too heavy 
to be very readily carried upon the arm. The plan adopted 
was to rest it upon the ground, on which it was generally held 
steady by a warrior armed with sword or spear, while his com¬ 
rade, whose weapon was the bow, discharged his arrows from 
behind its shelter. Its proper place was in sieges, where the 
roof-like structure at the top was especially useful in warding 
off the stones and other missiles which the besieged threw 
down upon their assailants. We sometimes see it employed 
by single soldiers, who lean the point against the wall 127 of the 
place, and, ensconcing themselves beneath the penthouse thus 
improvised, proceed to carry on the most critical operations 
of the siege in almost complete security. 

Modifications of this shield, reducing it to a smaller and 
more portable size, were common in the earlier times, when 
among the shields most usually borne we find one of wicker¬ 
work oblong-square in shape, and either perfectly flat, or else 
curving slightly inwards both at top and at bottom. 125 This 
shield was commonly about half the height of a man, or a lit¬ 
tle more; it was often used as a protection for two, 1 -’ but must 
have been scanty for that purpose. 

Round shields were commoner in Assyria than any others. 
They were used by most of those who fought in chariots, by 
the early monarchs’ personal attendants, by the cross-belted 
spearmen, and by many of the spearmen who guarded archers. 
In the most ancient times they seem to have been universally 
made of solid metal, and consequently they were small, per¬ 
haps not often exceeding two feet, or two feet and a half, in 
diameter. 130 They were managed by means of a very simple* 
handle, placed in the middle of the shield at the back, and fas¬ 
tened to it by studs or nails, which was not passed over the 
arm but grasped by the hand. 131 The rim was bent inwards, 
so as to form a deep groove all round the edge. The material 
of which these shields were composed was in some cases cer¬ 
tainly bronze; 132 in others it may have been iron; in a few 
silver, or even gold. 133 Some metal shields were perfectly 
plain; others exhibited a number of concentric rings; 134 others 
again were inlaid or embossed with tasteful and elaborate 
patterns. 
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Among the later Assyrians the round metal shield seems to 
have been almost entirely disused, its place being supplied bj 
a wicker buckler of the same shape, with a rim round the 
edge made of solid wood or of metal, and sometimes with a 
boss in the centre. 135 [PI. CII., Fig. 1.] The weight of 'he metal 
shield must have been considerable; and this both limited 
their size and made it difficult to move them with rapidity. 
With the change of material we perceive a decided increase 
of magnitude, the diameter of the wicker buckler being often 
fully half the warrior's height, or not much short of three 
feet. 

Convex shields, generally of an oblong form, were also in 
common use during the later period, and one kind is found in 
the very earliest sculptures. This is of small dimensions and 
of a clumsy make. 130 Its curve is slight, and it is generally 
ornamented with a perpendicular row of spikes or teeth, in 
the centre of which we often see the head of a lion. [PI. CII., 
Fig. 2.] 

The convex shields of later date were very much larger than 
these. [PI. CIII., Fig. 3.] They were sometimes square at bot¬ 
tom and rounded at top, in which case they were either made of 
wickerwork, or (apparently) of metal. 137 These latter had gen¬ 
erally a boss in the centre, and both this and the edge of the 
shield were often ornamented with a row of rosettes or rings. 
Shields of this shape were from four to five feet in height, 
and protected the warrior from the head to the knee. On a 
march they were often worn upon the back, like the convex 
shield of the Egyptians, which they greatly resembled. 

The more ordinary convex shield was of an oval form, like 
the convex shield of the Greeks, 138 but larger, and with a more 
prominent centre. [PI. CIII., Fig. 1.] In its greater diameter it 
must often have exceeded five feet, though no doubt sometimes 
it was smaller. It was generally ornamented with narrow 
bands round the edge and round the boss at the centre, the 
space between the bands being frequently patterned with rings 
or otherwise. Like the other form of convex shield, it could 
be slung at the back, 139 and was so carried on marches, on 
crossing rivers, 140 and other similar occasions. 

The offensive arms certainly used by the Assyrians were the 
bow, the spear, the sword, the mace, the sling, the axe or 
hatchet, and the dagger. They may also have occasionally 
made use of the javelin, which is sometimes seen among the 
MTowsof a uuiver. Put the actual employment of this weapon 
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in war lias not yet been found upon the bas-reliefs. If faith¬ 
fully represented, it must have been very short,—scarcely, if 
at all, exceeding three feet. 141 [Pl. CHI., Pig. 2.] 

Assyrian bows were of two kinds, curved and angular. 
Compared with the Egyptian, 142 and with the bows used by 
the archers of the middle ages, they were short, the -greatest 
length of the strung bow being about four feet. They seem to 
have been made of a single piece of wood, which in the angu¬ 
lar bow was nearly of the same thickness throughout, but in 
the curved one tapered gradually towards the two extremities. 
At either end was a small knob or button, in the later times 
often carved into the representation of a duck's head. [PI. CIII., 
Fig. 3.] Close above this was a notch or groove, whereby the 
string was held in place. The mode of stringing was one still 
frequently practised in the East. The bowman stooped, and 
placing his right knee against the middle of the bow on its in¬ 
ner side, pressed it downwards, at the same time drawing the 
two ends of the bow upwards with his two hands. [PI. CIII., 
Fig. 4.] A comrade stood by, and, when the ends were brought 
sufficiently near, slipped the string over the knob into the 
groove, where it necessarily remained. The bend of the bow, 
thus strung, was slight. When full drawn, however, it took 
the shape of a half-moon, which shows that it must have pos¬ 
sessed great elasticity. [PI. CIV., Fig. 4.] The bow was known 
to be full drawn when the head of the arrow touched the arch¬ 
er’s left hand. 

The Assyrian angular bow was of smaller size than the 
curved one. It was not often carried unless as a reserve by 
those who also possessed the larger and better weapon. [PL 
CIV., Fig. 5.] 

Bows were but seldom unstrung. When not in use, they 
were carried strung, the archer either holding them by the 
middle with his left hand, or putting his arm through them, 
and letting them rest upon his shoulders, 143 or finally carrying 
them at his back in a bow-case. [Pl. CIV., Fig. 1.] The bow- 
case was a portion of the quiver, as frequently with the 
Greeks, 144 and held only the lower half of the bow, the upper 
portion projecting from it. 

Quivers were carried by foot and horse archers at their 
backs, in a diagonal position, so that the arrows could readily 
be drawn from them over the right shoulder. They were com¬ 
monly slung in this position by a strap of their own, attached 
to two rings, one near the top and the other near the bottom 
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of the quiver, which the archer slipped over his left arm and 
his head. Sometimes, however, this strap seems to have been 
wanting, and the quiver was either thrust through one of the 
cross-belts, or attached by a strap which passed horizontally 
round the body a little above the girdle. 14 * [PL CIV., Fig. 2.] 
The archers who rode in chariots carried their quivers at the 
chariot’s side, in the manner which has been already described 
and illustrated. 140 

The ornamentation of quivers was generally elaborate. [PI. 
CIV., Fig. 3.] Posettes and bands constituted their most 
usual adornment; but sometimes these gave place to designs 
of a more artistic character, as wild bulls, griffins, and other 
mythic figures. Several examples of a rich type have been 
already given in the representations of chariots, 147 but none 
exhibit this peculiarity. One further specimen of a chariot 
quiver is therefore appended, which is among the most taste¬ 
ful hitherto discovered. [PI. CIV., Fig. 3.] 

The quivers of the foot and horse archers were less richly 
adorned than those of the bowmen who rode in chariots, but 
still they were in almost every case more or less patterned. 
The rosette and the band here too constituted the chief re¬ 
source of the artist, who, however, often introduced with good 
effect other well-known ornaments, as the guilloche, the boss 
and cross, the zigzag, etc. 

Sometimes the quiver had an ornamented rod attached to it, 
which projected beyond the arrows and terminated in a pome¬ 
granate blossom or other similar carving. [PL CV., Fig. 1]. 
To this rod was attached the rings which received the quiver 
strap, a triple tassel hanging from them at the point of attach¬ 
ment. The strap was probably of leather, and appears to have 
been twisted or plaited: 

It is uncertain whether the material of the quivers was wood 
or metal. As, however, no remains of quivers have been dis¬ 
covered in any of the ruins, while helmets, shields, daggers, 
spear-heads, and arrow-heads have been found in tolerable 
abundance, we may perhaps assume that they were of the 
more fragile substance, which would account for their de¬ 
struction. In this case their ornamentation may have been 
either by carving or painting, 118 the bosses and rosettes being 
perhaps in some cases of metal, mother-of-pearl, or ivory. 
Ornaments of this kind were discovered by hundreds at Nim- 
rud in a chamber which contained arms of many descrip¬ 
tions. 149 Quivers have in some cases a curious rounded head, 
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which seems to have been a lid or cap used for covering the ar¬ 
rows. 160 They have also, occasionally, instead of this, a kind 
of bag 161 at their top, which falls backwards, and is orna¬ 
mented with tassels. [PI. CV., Fig. 2.] Both these construc¬ 
tions, however, are exceptional, a very large majority of the 
quivers being open, and having the feathered ends of the ar¬ 
rows projecting from them. 

There is nothing remarkable in the Assyrian arrows except 
their perfect finish and completeness in all that constitutes the 
excellence of such a weapon. The shaft was thin and straight, 
and was probably of reed, or of some light and tough wood. 151 
The head was of metal, 153 either of bronze or iron, and was 
generally diamond-shaped, like a miniature spear-head. [PI. 
CV., Fig. 4. ] It was flattish, and for greater strength had com¬ 
monly a strongly raised line down the centre. The lower end 
was hollowed, and the shaft was inserted into it. The notch¬ 
ing and feathering of the shaft were carefully attended to. It 
is doubtful whether three feathers were used, as by ourselves 
and by the Egyptians, 154 or two only, as by many nations. 
The fact that we never see more than two feathers upon the 
monuments cannot be considered decisive, since the Assyrian 
artists, from their small knowledge of perspective, would have 
been unable to represent all three feathers. So far as we can 
judge from the representations, it would seem that the feath¬ 
ers were glued to the wood exactly as they are with ourselves. 
The notch was somewhat large, projecting beyond the line of 
the shaft—a construction rendered necessary by the thickness 
of the bowstring, which was seldom less than of the arrow it¬ 
self. [PI. CV., Fig. 5.] 

The mode of drawing the bow was peculiar. It was drawn 
neither to the ear, nor to the breast, but to the shoulder. In 
the older sculptures the hand that draws it is represented in 
a curiously cramped and unnatural position, 155 which can 
scarcely be supposed to be true to nature. But in the later 
bas-reliefs greater accuracy seems to have been attained, and 
there we probably see the exact mode in which the shooting was 
actually managed. The arrow was taken below the feathers 
by the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, the forefinger 
bent down upon it in the way represented in the accompanying 
illustration, and the notch being then placed upon the string, 
the arrow was drawn backwards by the thumb and forefinger 
only, the remaining three fingers taking no part in the opera¬ 
tion. [PI. CVI. , Fig. 1. ] The bow was grasped by the left hand 
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between the fingers and the muscle of the thumb, the thumb 
itself being raised, and the arrow made to pass between it and 
the bow, by which it was kept in place and prevented from 
slipping. The arrow was then drawn till the cold metal head 
touched the forefinger of the left hand, upon which the right 
hand cpiitted its hold, and the shaft sped on its way. To save 
the left arm from being bruised or cut by the bowstring, a 
guard, often simply yet effectively ornamented, was placed 
upon it, at one end passing round the thumb and at the other 
round the arm a little above the elbow. [PI. CVI., Fig. 2.] 

The Assyrians had two kinds of spears, one a comparatively 
short weapon, varying from five to six feet in length, with 
which they armed a portion of their foot soldiers, the other a 
weapon nine or ten feet long, which was carried by most of 
their cavalry. 150 The shaft seems in both cases to have been 
of wood, and the head was certainly of metal, either bronze 
or iron. 157 [PI. CVI., Fig. 3.] It was most usually diamond¬ 
shaped, but sometimes the side angles were rounded off, and 
the contour became that of an elongated pear. [PI. CVI., Fig. 
4.] In other instances, the jambs of the spear-head were 
exceedingly short, and the point long and tapering. The upper 
end of the shaft was sometimes weighted, 158 and it was often 
carved into some ornamental form, as a fir-cone or a pomegran¬ 
ate blossom, while in the earlier times it was further occasion¬ 
ally adorned with streamers. [PL CVI., Fig. 4. ] The spear of 
the Assyrians seems never to have been thrown, like that of 
the Greeks, but was only used to thrust with, as a pike. 

The common sword of the Assyrians was a short straight 
weapon, like the sword of the Egyptians, or the uc/>mees of tlio 
Persians. 159 It was worn at the left side, generally slung by a 
belt of its own which was passed over the right shoulder, but 
sometimes thrust through the girdle or (apparently) through 
the armor. 100 it had a short rounded handle, more or loss 
ornamented (PI. CVII., Fig. 1), hut without any cross-bar or 
guard, 101 and a short blade which tapered gradually from the 
handle to the point. The swordsman commonly thrust with 
his weapon, but he could cut with it likewise, for it was with 
this arm that the 1 Assyrian warrior was wont to decapitate his 
fallen enemy. The sheath of the sword was almost always 
tastefully designed, and sometimes possessed artistic excel¬ 
lence of a high order. [PI. CVII., Fig. .*>.] The favorite terminal 
ornament consisted of two lions clasping one another, with 
their heads averted and their mouths agape. Above this, pat* 
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terns in excellent taste usually adorned the scabbard, which 
moreover exhibited occasionally groups of figures, sacred 
trees, and other mythological objects. 

Instead of the short sword, the earlier warriors had a weapon 
of a considerable length. This was invariably slung at the 
side by a cross-belt passing over the shoulder. In its orna¬ 
mentation it closely resembled the later short sword, but its 
hilt was longer and more tasteful. 

One or two instances occur where the sword of an Assyrian 
warrior is represented as curved slightly. The sheath in these 
cases is plain, and terminates in a button. [PI. CVII., Fig. 5.] 

The Assyrian mace was a short thin weapon, and must either 
have been made of a very tough wood, or—and this is more 
probable—of metal. [PI. CVIII., Fig. 1.] It had an ornamented 
head, which was sometimes very beautifully modelled and 
generally a strap or string at the lower end, by which it could 
be grasped with greater firmness. Foot archers frequently 
carried it in battle, especially those who were in close attend¬ 
ance upon the king’s person. It seems, however, not to have 
been often used as a warlike weapon until the time of the latest 
sculptures, when we see it wielded, generally with both hands, 
by a certain number of the combatants. 16 ' 2 In peace it was 
very commonly borne by the royal attendants, and it seems 
also to have been among the weapons used by the monarch 
himself, for whom it is constantly carried by one of those who 
wait most closely upon his person. [PI. CVIII., Fig. 1.] 

The battle-axe was a weapon but rarely employed by the As 
Syrians. It is only in the very latest sculptures and in a very 
few instances that we find axes represented as used by the 
warriors for any other purpose besides the felling of trees. 
Where they are seen in use against the enemy, the handle is 
short, the head somewhat large, and the weapon wielded with 
one hand. Battle-axes had heads of two kinds. [PI. CVIII., 
Fig. 1.] Some were made with two blades, like the bipennis of 
the Romans, and the Icibra of the Lydians and Carians; 163 
others more nearly resembled the weapons used by our own 
knights in the middle ages, having a single blade, and a mere 
ornamental point on the other side of the haft. 

The dagger was worn by the Assyrian kings at almost all 
times in their girdles, and was further often assigned to the 
mythic winged beings, liawk-headed or human-headed, which 
occur so frequently in the sculptures; but it seems to have 
been very seldom carried by subjects. 164 It had commonly a 
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straight handle, slightly concave, and very richly chased, ex¬ 
hibiting the usual Assyrian patterns, rosettes, chevrons, guil- 
loches, pine-cones, and the like. [PL CVII., Fig. 0.] Some¬ 
times, however, it was still more artistically shaped, being 
cast into the form of a horse’s head and neck. In this case 
there was occasionally a chain attached at one end to the 
horse's chin, and at the other to the bottom of his neck, which, 
passing outside the hand, would give it a firmer hold on the 
weapon. The sheaths of daggers seem generally to have been 
plain, or nearly so, but occasionally they terminated in the 
head of an animal, from whose mouth depended a tassel. [PI. 
CVIII., Fig. 2.1 

Though the Assyrian troops were not marshalled by the aid 
of standards, like the Roman and the Egyptian, yet still a kind 
of standard is occasionally to be recognized in the bas-reliefs. 
This consists of a pole of no great height, fixed upright at the 
front of a chariot, between the charioteer and the warrior, and 
carrying at the top a circular frame, within which arc artistic 
representations of gods or sacred animals. Two bulls, back to 
back, either trotting or running at speed, area favorite device. 
Above them sometimes stands a figure in a horned cap, shoot¬ 
ing his arrows against the enemy. Occasionally only one bull 
is represented, and the archer shoots standing upon the bull’s 
back. 105 Below the circular framework arc minor ornaments, 
as lions’ and bulls’ heads, or streamers adorned with tassels. 106 
[PI. CVIII., Fig. 2.] 

We do not obtain much information from the monuments 
with respect to the military organization or the the tactics of 
the Assyrians. It is clear, however, that they had advanced 
beyond the first period in military matters, when men fight in 
a confused mass of mingled horse, foot, and chariots, heavy¬ 
armed and light-armed spearmen, archers, and slingers, each 
standing and moving as mere chance may determine. It is 
even certain that they had advanced beyond the second period, 
when the phalanx order of battle is adopted, the confused mass 
being replaced by a single serried body presenting its best 
armed troops to the enemy, and keeping in the rear, to add 
their weight to the charge, the weaker and more imperfectly 
protected. It was not really left for Cyaxares the Mede to 
“be the first to organize an Asiatic army-—to divide the troops 
into companies and form distinct bodies of the spearmen, tho 
archers, and the cavalry.” 107 The Assyrian troops were organ¬ 
ized in this way, at least from the time of Sennacherib, on 
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whose sculptures we find, in the first place, bodies of cavalry 
on the march unaccompanied by infantry ; m secondly, engage¬ 
ments where cavalry only are acting against the enemy ; 169 
thirdly, long lines of spearmen on foot marching in double file, 
and sometimes divided into companies; 17J and, fourthly, arch¬ 
ers drawn up together, but similarly divided into companies, 
each distinguished by its own uniform . 171 We also meet with 
a corps of pioneers, wearing a uniform and armed only with a 
hatchet , 172 and with bodies of slingers, who are all armed and 
clothed alike . 173 If, in the battles and the sieges of this time, 
the troops seem to be to a great extent confused together, we 
may account for it partly by the inability of the Assyrian 
artists to represent bodies of troops in perspective , 174 partly by 
their not aiming at an actual, but rather at a typical represen¬ 
tation of events , 175 and partly also by their fondness for repre¬ 
senting, not the preparation for battle or its first shock, but 
the rout and flight of the enemy and their own hasty pursuit 
of them. 

The wars of the Assyrians, like those of ancient Rome, con¬ 
sisted of annual inroads into the territories, of their neighbors, 
repeated year after year, till the enemy was exhausted, sued 
for peace, and admitted the suzerainty of the more powerful 
nation. The king in person usually led forth his army, in 
spring or early summer, when the mountain passes were 
opened, and, crossing his own borders, invaded some one or 
other of the adjacent countries. The monarch himself invari¬ 
ably rode forth in his chariot, arrayed in his regal robes, and 
with the tiara upon his head; he was accompanied by numer¬ 
ous attendants, and generally preceded and followed by the 
spearmen of the Royal Guard, and a detachment of horse- 
archers. Conspicuous among the attendants were the chariot¬ 
eer who managed the reins, and the parasol-bearer, commonly 
a eunuch, who, standing in the chariot behind the monarch, 
held the emblem of sovereignty over his head. A bow-bearer, 
a quiver-bearer, and a mace-bearer were usually also in attend¬ 
ance, walking before or behind the chariot of the king, who, 
however, did not often depend for arms wholly upon them, but 
carried a bow in his left hand, and one or more arrows in his 
right, while he had a further store of the latter either in or 
outside his chariot. Two or three led horses were always at 
hand, to furnish a means of escape in any difficulty. The 
army, marshalled in its several corps, in part preceded the 
royal cortege , in part followed at a little distance behind it . 17 ' 1 
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On entering the enemy’s country, if a wooded tract presented 
itself, the corps of pioneers was thrown out in advance, and 
cleared away the obstructions. When a river was reached 
too deep to be forded, the horses were detached from the royal 
and other chariots by grooms and attendants; the chariots 
themselves were embarked upon boats and rowed across the 
stream; while the horses, attached by ropes to a post near the 
stern of the boat, swam after it. The horses of the cavalry 
were similarly drawn across by their riders. The troops, both 
cavalry and infantry, and the attendants, a very numerous 
body, swam the stream, generally upon inflated skins, 177 which 
they placed under them, holding the neck in their left hand, 
and sometimes increasing the inflation as they went by apply¬ 
ing the orifice at the top of the neck to their mouths. [PI. 
CY1II., Fig. 3.] We have no direct evidence as to the mode 
in which the baggage of an army, which must have been very 
considerable, was conveyed, either along the general line* of 
route, or when it was necessary to cross a river. We may con¬ 
jecture that in the latter case it was probably placed upon 
rafts supported on inflated skins, such as those which con¬ 
veyed stones from distant quarries to be used in the Assyrian 
buildings. 178 In the former, we may perhaps assume that the 
conveyance was chiefly by beasts of burden, camels and asses, 
as the author of the book of Judith imagined. 179 Carts may 
have been used to some extent; since they were certainly em¬ 
ployed to convey back to Assyria the spoil of the conquered 
nations. 180 

It does not appear whether the army generally was provided 
with tents or not. Possibly the bulk of the soldiers may have 
bivouacked in the open field, unless when they were able to 
obtain shelter in towns or villages taken from the enemy. 
Tents, however, were certainly provided for the monarch and 
his suite. [PI. CIX., Fig. 1.] Like the tents of the Romans, 
these appear to have been commonly pitched within a fortified 
enclosure, which was of an oval shape. 181 They were disposed 
in rows, and were all nearly similar in construction and form, 
the royal tent being perhaps distinguished from the others by 
a certain amount of ornamentation and by a slight superiority 
of size. The material used for the covering was probably felt. 18 ' 2 
All the tents were made open to the sky in the centre, but 
closed in at either extremity with a curious semicircular top. 
[PI. CIX., Fig. 1.] The two tops wen 1 unequal of size. Internally, 
either both of them, or at any rate the larger ones, wero sup- 
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ported by a central pole, which threw out branches in different 
directions resembling the branches of a tree or the spokes of a 
parasol. Sometimes the walls of the tent had likewise the sup¬ 
port of poles, which were kept in place by ropes passed obliquely 
from the top of each to the ground in front of them, and then 
firmly secured by pegs. Each tenfi had a door, square-headed, 
which was placed at the side, near the end which had the 
smaller covering. The furniture of tents consisted of tables, 
couches, footstools, and domestic utensils of various kinds. 
[PL. CIX., Fig. 1.] Within the fortified enclosure, but outside 
the tents, wei*e the chariot and horses of the monarch, an altar 
where sacrifice could be made, and a number of animals suit¬ 
able for food, as oxen, sheep, and goats. 183 

It appears that occasionally the advance of the troops was 
along a road. 184 Ordinarily, however, they found no such con¬ 
venience, but had to press forward through woods and over 
mountains as they best could. Whatever the obstructions, 
the chariot of the monarch was in some way or other conveyed 
across them, though it is difficult to suppose that he could 
have always remained, as he is represented, seated in it. Prob¬ 
ably he occasionally dismounted, and made use of one of the 
led horses by which he was always accompanied, while some¬ 
times he even condescended to proceed on foot. 185 [PI. CIX., 
Fig. 2.] The use of palanquins or litters seem not to have 
been known to the Assyrians, though it was undoubtedly very 
ancient in Asia; but the king was sometimes carried on men’s 
shoulders, seated on his throne in the way that we see the 
enthroned gods borne in many of the sculptures. 186 

The first object in entering a country was to fight, if possi¬ 
ble, a pitched battle with the inhabitants. The Assyrians were 
always confident of victory in such an encounter, being better 
armed, better disciplined, and perhaps of stronger frames than 
any of their neighbors. 187 There is no evidence to show how 
their armies were drawn up, or how the troops were handled 
in an engagement; but it would seem that in most cases, after 
a longer or a shorter resistance, the enemy broke and fied, some¬ 
times throwing away his arms, at other times fighting as he 
retired, always vigorously pursued by horse and foot, and 
sometimes driven headlong into a river. 188 Quarter was not 
very often given in a battle. The barbarous practice of re¬ 
warding those who carried back to camp the heads of foemen 
prevailed; and this led to the massacre in many cases even of 
the wounded, the disarmed, and the unresisting, though occa* 
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sionally quarter was given, more especially to generals and 
other leading personages whom it was of importance to take 
alive. Even while the engagement continued, it would seem 
that soldiers might quit the ranks, decapitate* a fallen foe, and 
carry off his head to the rear, without incurring any reproof; ls9 
and it is certain that, so soon as the engagement was over, the 
whole army turned to beheading the fallen, using for this pur¬ 
pose the short sword which almost every warrior carried at 
his left side. A few unable to obtain heads, were forced to be 
content with gathering the spoils of the slain and of the fled, 
especially their arms, such as quivers, bows, helmets, and the 
like; while their more fortunate comrades, proceeding to an 
appointed spot in the rear, 19 * exhibited the tokens of their valor, 
or of their good luck, to the royal scribes, who took an exact 
account of the amount of the spoil, and of the number of the 
enemy killed. 

When the enemy could no longer resist in the open field, he 
usually fled to his strongholds. Almost all the nations with 
whom the Assyrians waged their wars possessed fortified cities, 
or castles, which seem to have been places constructed with a 
good deal of skill, and possessed of no inconsiderable strength. 
According to the representations of the sculptures, they were 
all nearly similar in character, the defences consisting of 
high battlemented walls, pierced with loopholes or windows 
towards their upper part, and flanked at intervals along their 
whole course by towers. [PI. CIX., Fig. 3.] Often they pos¬ 
sessed two or more enceintes, which in the bas-reliefs are rep¬ 
resented one above the other; and in these cases the outermost 
circuit was sometimes a mere plain continuous wall, as in the 
illustration. They were entered by large gateways, most com¬ 
monly arched, and closed by two huge gates or doors, which 
completely filled up the aperture. Occasionally, however, the 
gateways were square-headed, as in the illustration, where 
there occurs, moreover, a very curious ornamentation of the 
battlements. 191 [PI. CX., Fig. 1.] 

These fortified places the Assyrians attacked in throe princi¬ 
pal ways. Sometimes they endeavored to take them by esca¬ 
lade, advancing for this purpose a number of long ladders 
against different parts of the walls, thus distracting the enemy’s 
attention and seeking to find a weak point. Up the ladders 
proceeded companies of spearmen and archers in combination, 
the spearmen invariably taking the lead, since their largo 
shields afforded them a protection which archers advancing in 
18 
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file up a ladder could not have. Meanwhile from below a con¬ 
stant discharge was kept up by bowmen and slingers, the 
former of whom were generally protected by the gerrhon or 
high wicker shield, held in front of them by a comrade. The 
besieged endeavored to dislodge and break the ladders, which 
are often represented in fragments; 192 or, failing in this attempt, 
sought by hurling down large stones, and by discharges from 
their bows and slings, to precipitate and destroy their assailants. 
If finally they were unable by these means to keep the Assyrians 
from reaching the topmost rounds of the ladders, they had re^ 
course to their spears, and man to man, spear to spear, and 
shield to shield, they still struggled to defend themselves. The 
Assyrians always represent the sieges which they conduct as 
terminating successfully; but we may be tolerably sure that in 
many instances the invader was beaten back, and forced to re¬ 
linquish his prey, or to try fresh methods of obtaining it. 

If the escalade failed, or if it was thought unadvisable to 
attempt it, the plan most commonly adopted was to try the 
effect of the battering-ram. [PI. CX., Fig. 3.] The Assyrian 
armies were abundantly supplied with these engines, of which 
we see as many as seven engaged in a single siege. 193 They 
were variously designed and arranged. Some had a head shaped 
like the point of a spear; 194 others, one more resembling the end 
of a blunderbuss. 195 All of them were covered with a frame¬ 
work, which was of ozier, wood, felt, or skins, for the better 
protection of those who worked the implement; but some 
appear to have been stationary, having their framework rest¬ 
ing on the ground itself, 196 while others were moveable, being 
provided with wheels, which in the early times were six, 197 but 
in the later times four only. Again, sometimes, combined 
with the ram and its framework was a moveable tower con¬ 
taining soldiers, who at once fought the enemy on a level, 
and protected the engine from their attacks. Fire was the 
weapon usually turned against the ram, torches, burning tow, 
or other inflammable substances being cast from the walls upon 
its framework, which, wherever it was of ozier or of wood, 
could be easily set alight and consumed. To prevent this result, 
the workers of the ram were sometimes provided with a supply 
of water, which they could direct through leathern or metal 
pipes against the combustibles. 198 At other times they sought 
to protect themselves by suspending from a pole in front of 
their engine a curtain of cloth, leather, or some other non- 
inflammable substance. 190 
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Another mode of meeting the attacks of the battering-ram 
was by catching the point with a chain suspended by its two 
ends from the walls, and then, when the ram was worked, 
diverting the stroke by drawing the head upwards. 300 To oppose 
this device, the besiegers provided some of their number with 
strong metal hooks, and stationed them below the ram, where 
they watched for the descent of the chain. As soon as ever it 
caught the head of the rain, they inserted their hooks into its 
links, and then hanging upon it with their whole weight, pre¬ 
vented its interference with the stroke. 

Battering-rams were frequently used against the walls from 
the natural ground at their foot. Sometimes, however, the 
besiegers raised vast mounds against the ramparts, and ad¬ 
vanced their engines up these, thus bringing them on a level 
with the upper and weaker portions of the defences. Of this 
nature probably were the mounds spoken of in Scripture as 
employed by the Babylonians 201 and Egyptians, 2)2 as well as the 
Assyrians. 218 in their sieges of cities. The intention was not so 
much to pile up the mounds till they were on a level with the 
top of the walls as to work the battering-ram with greater 
advantage from them. A similar use was made of mounds by 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, who nearly succeeded in taking 
PlaUea in this way. 204 The mounds were not always composed 
entirely of earth ; the upper portion was often made of several 
layers of stone or brick, arranged in regular order, so as to 
form a sort of paved road, up which the rams might be dragged 
with no great difficulty. Trees, too, were sometimes cut down 
and built into the mound. 205 

Besides battering-rams, the Assyrians appear to have been 
acquainted with an engine resembling the catapult, or rather 
the bcdista 206 of the Romans. [PI. CXI., Fig. 1.] This engine, 
which was of great height, and threw stones of a large size, 
was protected, like the ram, by a framework, apparently of 
wood, covered with canvas, fe\t, or hides. The stones thrown 
from the engine were of irregular shape, and it was able to 
discharge several at the same time. The besiegers worked it 
from a mound or inclined plane, which enabled them to send 
their missiles to the top of the ramparts. 2 ' 7 It had to be brought 
very close to the walls in order to be effective—a position which 
gave the besieged an opportunity of assailing it by tire. 
Perhaps it was this liability which caused the infrequent use 
of the engine in question, which is rare upon the earlier, and 
absent from the later, sculptures. 
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The third mode of attack employed by the Assyrians in 
their sieges of fortified places was the mine. While the en¬ 
gines were in full play, and the troops drawn up around the 
place assailed the defenders of the walls with their slings and 
bows, warriors, singly, or in twos and threes, advanced 
stealthily to the foot of the ramparts, and either with their 
swords and the points of their spears, or with implements bet¬ 
ter suited for the purpose, such as crowbars and pickaxes, at¬ 
tacked the foundations of the walls, endeavoring to remove 
the stones one by one, and so to force an entrance. While 
thus employed, the assailant commonly either held his shield 
above him as a protection, or was guarded by the shield of a 
comrade ; 208 or, finally, if he carried the curved gerrlion, leant 
it against the wall, and then placed himself under its shel¬ 
ter. 209 [PI. CX., Fig. 2.] Sometimes, however, he dispensed 
with the protection of a shield altogether, and, trusting to 
his helmet and coat of mail, which covered him at all vital 
points, pursued his labor without paying any attention to 
the weapons aimed at him by the enemy. 210 

Occasionally the efforts of the besiegers were directed 
against the gates, which they endeavored to break open with 
axes, or to set on fire by an application of the torch. From 
this latter circumstance we may gather that the gates were 
ordinarily of wood, not, like those of Babylon 211 and Veii, 212 of 
brass. In the hot climate of Southern Asia wood becomes so 
dry by exposure to the sun that the most solid doors may 
readily be ignited and consumed. 213 

When at last the city or castle was by some of these means 
reduced, and the garrison consented to surrender itself, the 
work of demolition, already begun, was completed. Generally 
the place was set on fire; sometimes workmen provided with 
pickaxes and other tools mounted upon the ramparts and 
towers, hurled down the battlements, broke breaches in the 
walls, or even levelled the whole building. [PI. CXII., Fig. 1.] 
Vengeance was further taken by the destruction of the valua¬ 
ble trees in the vicinity, more especially the highly prized 
date-palms, which were cut with hatchets half through their 
stems at the distance of about two feet from the ground, and 
then pulled or pushed down. [PI. CXI., Fig. 2.] Other trees 
were either treated similarly, or denuded of their branches. 214 
Occasionally the destruction was of a less wanton and venge¬ 
ful character. Timber-trees were cut down for transport to 
Assyria, where they were used in the construction of the royal 
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palaces; 215 and fruit-trees were occasionally taken up by the 
roots, removed carefully, and planted in the gardens and or¬ 
chards of the conquerors. 210 Meanwhile there was a general 
plundering of the captured place. The temples were entered, 
and the images of the gods, together with the sacred vessels, 
which were often of gold and silver, 217 were seized and carried 
off in triumph. 218 [PI. CXI., Fig. 4.] This was not mere cupidity. 
It was regarded as of the utmost importance to show that the 
gods of the Assyrians were superior to those of other coun¬ 
tries, who were powerless to protect either their votaries or 
even themselves from the irresistible might of the servants of 
Asshur. The ordinary practice was to convey the images of 
the foreign gods from the temples of the captured places to 
Assyria, and there to offer them at the shrines of the princi¬ 
pal Assyrian deities. 219 lienee the special force of the proud 
question, “Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad? 
Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, Ilena, and Ivah? ,,2w 
Where are they but carried captive to Assyria, prisoners and 
slaves in the temples of those deities whose power they vent¬ 
ured to resist? 

The houses of the city were also commonly plundered, and 
everything of value in them was carried off. Long files of 
men, each bearing some article of furniture out of the gate 
of a captured town, are frequent upon the bas-reliefs, where 
we likewise often observe in the train of a returning army carts 
laden with household stuff of every kind, alternating with 
long strings of captives. All the spoil seems to have been 
first brought by the individual plunderers to one place, where 
it was carefully sorted and counted in the presence and under 
the superintendence of royal scribes, who took an exact in¬ 
ventory of the whole before it was carried away by its cap- 
tors. [PI. CXI., Fig. 3.] Seales were used to determine the 
weight of articles made of the precious metals, 221 which might 
otherwise have been subjected to clipping. We may conclude 
from these practices that a certain proportion of the value 
of all private spoil was either due to the royal treasury, or 
required to be paid to the gods in acknowledgment of their 
aid and protection. Besides the private spoil, there was a 
portion which was from the first set apart exclusively for 
the monarch. This consisted especially of the public treasure 
of the captured city, the gold and silver, whether in bullion, 
plate, or ornaments, from the palace of its prince, and the 
idols, and probably the other valuables, from the temples. 
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Tho inhabitants of a captured placo were usually treated 
with more or less of severity. Thoso regarded as most re¬ 
sponsible for the resistance or the rebellion were seized; 
generally their hands were manacled either before them or 
behind their backs, while sometimes fetters were attached 
to their feet, 222 and even rings passed through their lips, 223 
and in this abject guise they were brought into the presence of 
the Assyrian king. Seated on his throne in his fortified camp 
without the place, and surrounded by his attendants, he re¬ 
ceived them one by one, and instantly pronounced their doom. 
On some he proudly placed his foot, 224 some he pardoned, a few 
he ordered for execution, many he sentenced to be torn from 
their homes and carried into slavery. 

Various modes of execution seem to have been employed in 
the case of condemned captives. One of them was empalement. 
This has always been, and still remains, a common mode of 
punishment in the East; but the maimer of empaling which 
the Assyrians adopted was peculiar. They pointed a stake at 
one end, and, having fixed the other end firmly into the ground, 
placed their criminal with the pit of his stomach upon the 
point, and made it enter his body just below the breastbone. 225 
This method of empaling must have destroyed life tolerably 
soon, and have thus been a far less cruel punishment than the 
crucifixion of the Romans. We do not observe it very often 
in the Assyrian sculptures, nor do we ever see it applied to 
more than a few individuals. 226 It was probably reserved for 
those who were considered the worst criminals. 227 

Another very common mode of executing captives was by 
beating in their skulls with a mace. In this case the victim 
commonly knelt ; his two hands were placed before him upon 
a block or cushion; behind him stood two executioners, one of 
whom held him by a cord round the neck, while the other, 
seizing his back hair in one hand, struck him a furious blow 
upon the head with a mace which he held in the other. 228 
• PI. CXI., Fig. 5.] It must have been rarely, if ever, that a 
second blow was needed. 

Decapitation was less frequently practised. The expression, 
indeed, ‘‘I cut off their heads/’ is common in the Inscrip¬ 
tions ; 229 but in most instances it evidently refers to the prac¬ 
tice, already noticed, 239 of collecting the heads of those who 
had fallen in battle. Still there are instances, both in the In¬ 
scriptions 231 and in the sculptures, 232 of what appears to have 
been a formal execution of captives by beheading. In these 
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cases the criminal* it would seem, stood upright, or bending a 
little forwards, and the executioner, taking him by a luck of 
hair with his left hand, struck his head from his shoulders with 
a short sword, which he held in his right. [PL CXIL, Fig. f».J 

It is uncertain whether a punishment even more barbarous 
than these was not occasionally resorted to. In two or three 
bas-reliefs executioners are represented in the act of flaying 
prisoners with a knife. The bodies are extended upon the 
ground or against a wall, to which they are fastened by means 
of four pegs attached by strings or thongs to the two wrists 
and the two ankles. The executioner leans over the victim, 
and with his knife detaches the skin from the flesh. 233 One 
would trust that this operation was not performed until life 
was extinct. We know that it was the practice of the Per¬ 
sians, 534 and even of the barbarous Scythians, 236 to Hay the 
corpses, and not the living forms, of criminals and of enemies; 
we may hope, therefore, that the Assyrians removed the skin 
from the dead, to use it as a trophy or as a warning, 236 and did 
not inflict so cruel a torture on the living. 

Sometimes the punishment awarded to a prisoner was muti¬ 
lation instead of death. Cutting off the ears close to the head, 
blinding the eyes with burning-irons, cutting off the nose, and 
plucking out the tongue by the roots, have been in all ages 
favorite Oriental punishments. 237 We have distinct evi¬ 
dence that some at least of these cruelties were practised by 
the Assyrians. Asshur-izir-j>al tells us in his great Inscription 
that he often cut off the noses and the ears of prisoners; while 
a slab of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esarhaddon, shows a 
captive in the hands of the torturers, one of whom holds his 
head firm and fast, while another thrusts his hand into his 
mouth for the purpose of tearing out the tongue. 288 

The captives carried away by the conquerors consisted of 
men, women, and children. The men were formed into bands, 
under the conduct of officers, who urged them forward on their 
way by blows, with small regard to their sufferings. Com¬ 
monly they were conveyed to the capital, where they were 
employed by the monarchs in the lower or higher departments 
of labor, according to their capacities. The skilled workmen 
were in request to assist in the ornamentation of shrines and 
palaces, while the great mass of the unskilled were made use 
of to quarry and drag stone, to raise mounds, make bricks, 
and the like. 289 Sometimes, instead of being thus employed 
in task-work in or near the capital, the captives were simply 
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settled in now regions, where it was thought that they would 
maintain the Assyrian power against native malcontents. 240 
Thus Esarhaddon planted Babylonians, Susanchites, Deha- 
vites, Elamites, and others in Samaria, 241 while Sargon settled 
his Samaritan captives in Gauzanitis and in “ the cities of the 
Modes.” 242 

The women and children earned off by the conquerors were 
treated with more tenderness than the men. [PI. CXIL, 
Fig. 2.] Sometimes on foot, but often mounted on mules, 243 
or seated in carts drawn by bullocks or asses, 244 they followed 
in the train of their new masters, not always perhaps unwill¬ 
ing to exchange the monotony of domestic life at home for 
the excitement of a new and unknown condition in a fresh 
country. We seldom see them exhibiting any signs of grief. 
The women and children are together, and the mothers lavish 
on their little ones the usual caresses and kind offices, taking 
them in their laps, giving them the breast, carrying them 
upon their shoulders, or else leading them by the hand. At 
intervals they were allowed to stop and rest; and it was not 
even the practice to deprive them of such portion of their 
household stuff as they might have contrived to secure before 
quitting their homes. This they commonly bore in a bag or 
sack, which was either held in the hand or thrown over one 
shoulder. When they reached Assyria, it would seem that 
they were commonly assigned as wives to the soldiers of the 
Assyrian army. 245 

Together with their captives, the Assyidans carried off vast 
quantities of the domesticated animals, such as oxen, sheep, 
goats, horses, asses, camels, and mules. The numbers men¬ 
tioned in the Inscriptions are sometimes almost incredible. 
Sennacherib, for instance, says that in one foray he bore off 
from the tribes on the Euphrates “7200 horses and mares, 
5230 camels, 11,000 mules, 120,000 oxen, and 800,000 sheep”! 240 
Other kings omit particulars, but speak of the captured ani¬ 
mals which they led away as being “too numerous to be 
counted,” or “countless as the stars of heaven.” 247 The As¬ 
syrian sculptors are limited by the nature of their art to com¬ 
paratively small numbers, but they show us horses, camels, 
ai^d mules in the train of a returning army, 248 together with 
groups of the other animals, 249 indicative of the vast flocks and 
herds continually mentioned in the Inscriptions. 

Occasionally the monarchs were not content with bringing 
home domesticated animals only, but took the trouble to 
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transport from distant regions into Assyria wild beasts of 
various kinds. Tiglath-Pileser I. informs us in general terms 
that, besides carrying'olf the droves of the horses, cattle, and 
asses that lie obtained from the subjugated countries, he 
“took away and drove oft' the herds of the wild goats and the 
ibexes, the wild sheep and the wild cattle;”' 255 and another 
monarch mentions that in one expedition he carried off from 
the middle Euphrates a drove of forty wild cattle, and also a 
flock of twenty ostriches.* 251 The object seems to have been to 
stock Assyria with a variety and an abundance of animals of 
chase. 

The foes of the Assyrians would sometimes, when hard 
pressed, desert the dry land, and betake themselves to the 
marshes, or cross the sea to islands where they trusted that 
they might be secure from attack. Not unfrequently they 
obtained their object by such a retreat, for the Assyrians were 
not a maritime people. Sometimes, however, they were pur¬ 
sued. The Assyrians would penetrate into the marshes by 
means of reed boats, probably not very different from the 
terradas at present in use among the Arabs of the Mesopota¬ 
mian marsh districts. 252 Such boats are represented upon the 
bas-reliefs as capable of holding from three to five armed 
men. 253 On these the Assyrian foot-soldiers would embark, 
taking with them a single boatman to each boat, who pro¬ 
pelled the vessel much as a Venetian gondolier propels his 
gondola, /.<?., with a single long oar or paddle, which he pushed 
from him standing at the stern. They would then in these 
boats attack the vessels of the enemy, which are always rep¬ 
resented as smaller than theirs, run them down or board them, 
kill their crews or force them into the water, or perhaps allow 
them to surrender. Meanwhile, the Assyrian cavalry was 
stationed round the marsh among the tall reeds which thickly 
clothed its edge, ready to seize or slay such of the fugitives as 
might escape from the foot. 

When the refuge sought was an island, if it lay near the 
shore, the Assyrians would sometimes employ the natives of 
the adjacent coast to transport beams of wood and other ma¬ 
terials by means of their boats, in order to form a sort of 
bridge or mole reaching from the mainland to the isle whereto 
their foes had fled. 254 Such a design was entertained, or at 
least professed, by Xerxes after the destruction of his fleet in 
the battle of Salamis,* 265 and it was successfully executed by 
Alexander the Great, who took in this way the new or island 
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Tyre. 260 From a series of reliefs discovered at Khorsabad we 
may conclude that more than two hundred years before the 
earlier of these two occasions, the Assyrians had conceived 
the idea, and even succeeded in carrying out the plan, 257 of re¬ 
ducing islands near the coast by moles. 

Under the CliakUeans, whose “cry was in their ships,” 258 the 
Assyrians seem very rarely to have adventured themselves 
upon the deep. If their enemies fled to islands which could 
not be reached by moles, or to lands across the sea, in almost 
every instance they escaped. Such escapes are represented 
upon the sculptures, 269 where we see the Assyrians taking a 
maritime town at one end, while at the other the natives are 
embarking their women and children, and putting to sea, 
without any pursuit being made after them. In none of the 
bas-reliefs do we observe any sea-going vessels with Assyrians 
on board; and history tells us of but two or three expeditions 
by sea in which they took part. One of these was an expedi¬ 
tion by Sennacherib against the coast of the Persian Gulf, to 
which his Chaldsean enemies had fled. On this occasion he 
brought shipwrights from Phoenicia to Assyria, and made 
them build him ships there, which were then launched upon the 
Tigris, and conveyed down to the sea. With a fleet thus con¬ 
structed, and probably manned, by Phoenicians, Sennacherib 
crossed to the opposite coast, defeated the refugees, and em¬ 
barking his prisoners on board, returned in triumph to the 
mainland. 260 Another expedition was that of Shalmaneser IV. 
against the island Tyre. 261 Assyrians are said to have been 
personally engaged in it; but here again we are told that they 
embarked in ships furnished to them by the Phoenicians, and 
manned chiefly by Phoenician sailors. 

When a country was regarded as subjugated, the Assyrian 
monarch commonly marked the establishment of his sover¬ 
eignty by erecting a memorial in some conspicuous or import¬ 
ant situation within the territory conquered, as an enduring 
sign of his having taken possession. These memorials were 
either engraved on the natural rock or on solid blocks of stone 
cut into the form of a broad low stele. They contained a 
figure of the king, usually enclosed in an arched frame; and 
an inscription, of greater or less length, setting forth his name, 
his titles, and some of his exploits. More than thirty such 
memorials are mentioned in the extant Inscriptions, and the 
researches of recent times have recovered some ten or twelve 
of them, 262 They uniformly represent the king in his sacer- 
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dotal robes, with the sacred collar round his neck, and the 
emblems of the gods above his head, raising the right hand in 
the act of adoration, as if he were giving thanks to Assliur 
and his guardian deities on account of his successes. 


It is now time to pass from the military customs of the As¬ 
syrians to a consideration of their habits and usages in time 
of peace, so far as they are made known to us either by His¬ 
torical records or by the pictorial evidence of the bas-reliefs. 
And here it may be convenient to treat separately of the pub¬ 
lic life of the king and court, and of the private life of the 
people. 

In Assyria, as in most Oriental countries, the keystone of 
the social arch, the central point of the system, round which 
all else revolved, and on which all else depended, was the 
monarch. “L’etat, c‘est moi M might have been said with 
more truth by an Assyrian prince than even by the “Grand 
iMunarque,” whose dictum it is reported to have been. Alike 
in the historical notices, and in the sculptures, we have the 
person of the king presented to us with consistent prominence, 
and it is consequently with him that we most naturally com¬ 
mence the present portion of our inquiry. 

The ordinary dress of the monarch in time of peace was a 
long flowing robe, reaching to the ankles, elaborately patterned 
and fringed, over which was worn, first, abroad belt, and then 
a species of open mantle, or chasuble,* very curiously contrived. 
[PI. OXII., Fig. 3.] This consisted mainly of two large flaps, 
both of which were commonly rounded, though sometimes one 
of them was square at bottom. 263 These fell over the robe in 
front and behind, leaving the sides open, and so exposing the 
under dress to view. The two flaps must have been sewn to¬ 
gether at the places marked with the dotted lines a b and c d,' XA 
the space from a to c being left open, and the mantle passed 
by that means over the head. At d g there was commonly a 
short sleeve (It), which covered the upper part of the left arm, 
but the right arm was left free, the mantle falling on either 
side of it. Sometimes, besides the flaps, the mantle seems to 
have had two pointed wings attached to the shoulders (a f b 
and ce h in the illustration), which were made to fall over in 
front. Occasionally there was worn above the chasuble a 
broad diagonal belt ornamented with a deep fringe, and some- 
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times there depended at the back of the dress a species of large 
hood. 266 

The special royal head-dress was a tall mitre or tiara, which 
at first took the shape of the head, but rose above it to a cer¬ 
tain height in a gracefully curved line, when it was covered in 
with a top, flat, like that of a hat, but having a projection tow¬ 
ards the centre, which rose up into a sort of apex, or peak, 
not however pointed, but either rounded or squared off. The 
tiara was generally ornamented with a succession of bands, 
between which were commonly patterns more or less elabo¬ 
rate. Ordinarily the lowest band, instead of running parallel 
with the others, rose with a gentle curve towards the front, 
allowing room for a large rosette over the forehead, and for 
other similar ornaments. If we may trust the representations 
on the enamelled bricks, supported as they are to some extent 
by the tinted reliefs, we may say that the tiara was of three 
colors, red, yellow, and white. 266 The red and white alter¬ 
nated in broad bands; the ornaments upon them were yellow, 
being probably either embroidered on the material of the head¬ 
dress in threads of gold, or composed of thin gold plates which 
may have been sown on. The general material of the tiara 
is likely to have been cloth or felt; it can scarcely have been 
metal, if the deep crimson tint of the bricks and the reliefs 
is true. [PI. CXII,. Fig. 4.j 

In the early sculptures the tiara is more depressed than in 
the later, and it is also less richly ornamented. It has seldom 
more than two bands, viz., a narrow one at top, and at bot¬ 
tom a broader curved onfe, rising towards the front. To this 
last are attached two long strings or lappets, which fall be¬ 
hind the monarch's back to a level with his elbow. [PI. CXIII., 
Fig. 1.] 

Another head-dress which the monarch sometimes wore was 
a sort of band or fillet. This was either elevated in front and 
ornamented with a single rosette, like the lowest band of the 
tiara, or else of uniform width and patterned along its whole 
course. 267 In either case there depended from it, on each side 
of the back hair, a long ribbon or streamer, fringed at the end, 
and sometimes ornamented with a delicate pattern. [PL CXIII., 
Fig. 2.] 

The monarch's feet were protected by sandals or shoes. In 
the early sculptures sandals only appear in use, shoes being 
unknown 268 (as it would seem) until the time of Sennacherib. 
The sandals worn were of two kinds. The simplest sort had a 
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very thin sole and a small eap for the heel, made apparently 
of a number of strips of leather'* 9 sewn together. It was held 
in place by a loop over the great-toe, attached to the fore part 
of the sole, and by a string which was laced backwards and 
forwards across the instep, and then tied in a bow. [PI. CXIIL, 
Fig. 4.] 

The other kind of sandal had a very different sort of sole; it 
was of considerable thickness, especially at the heel, from 
which it gradually tapered to the toe. Attached to this was 
an upper leather which protected the heel and the whole of 
the side of the foot, but left the toes and the instep exposed. 
A loop fastened to the sole 270 received the great-toe, and at 
the point where the loop was inserted two straps were also 
made fast, which were then carried on either side the great- 
toe to the top of the foot, where they crossed each other, 
and, passing twice through rings attached to the edge of the 
upper leather, were finally fastened, probably by a buckle, at 
the top of the instep. [PI. CXIII., Fig. 6.] 

The shoe worn by the later kings was of a coarse and clumsy 
make, very much rounded at the toe, patterned with rosettes, 
crescents, and the like, and (apparently) laced in front. In 
this respect it differed from the shoe of the queen, which 
will be represented presently, 271 and also from the shoes worn 
by the tribute-bearers. [PI. CXIII., Fig. 5.] 

The accessory portions of the royal costume were chiefly 
belts, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, and earrings. Besides the 
belt round the waist, in which two or three highly ornamented 
daggers were frequently thrust, and the broad fringed cross¬ 
belt, of which mention was made above, 272 the Assyrian mon¬ 
arch wore a narrow cross-belt passing across his right shoulder, 
from which his sword hung at his left side. This belt was 
sometimes patterned with rosettes. It was worn over the 
front flap of the chasuble, but under the back flap, and was 
crossed at right angles by the broad fringed belt, which was 
passed over the right arm and head so as to fall across the left 
shoulder. 

The royal necklaces were of two kinds. Some consisted 
merely of one or more strings of long lozenge-shaped beads 
slightly chased, and connected by small links, ribbed perpen¬ 
dicularly. [PI. CXIII., Fig. 7.] The other kind was a band or 
collar, perhaps of gold, on which wore hung a number of sa¬ 
cred emblems: as the crescent or emblem of the Moon-God, 
Sin; the four-rayed disk, the emblem of the Sun-God, Shamas; 
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tlio six rayed or eight-rayed disk, the emblem of Gula, the 
Sun-Goddess; the horned cap, perhaps the emblem of the 
king’s guardian genius; and the double or triple bolt, which 
was the emblem of Vul, the god of the atmosphere. This sa¬ 
cred collar was a part of the king's civil and not merely of his 
sacerdotal dress; as appears from the fact that it was some- 
tin ics worn when the king was merely receiving prisoners.’ 273 
iri. CXIII., Fig. 8. J 

The monarch wore a variety of armlets. The most common 
was a plain bar of a single twist, the ends of which slightly 
overlapped each other. A more elegant kind was similar to 
this, except that the bar terminated in animal heads carefully 
wrought, among which the heads of rams, horses, and ducks 
were the most common. A third sort has the appearance of 
being composed of a number of long strings or wires, confined 
at intervals of less than an inch by cross bands at right angles 
to the wires. This sort was carried round the arm twice, and 
even then its ends overlapped considerably. It is probable 
that all the armlets were of metal, and that the appearance of 
the last was given to it by the workman in imitation of an 
earlier and ruder armlet of worsted or leather. [Pl. CXIV., 
Fig. I.] 

The bracelets of the king, like his armlets, were sometimes 
mere bars of metal, quite plain and without ornament. More 
often, however, they were ribbed and adorned with a large 
rosette at the centre. Sometimes, instead of one simple 
rosette, we see three double rosettes, between which project 
small points, shaped like the head of a spear. Occasionally 
these double rosettes appear to be set on the surface of a broad 
bar, which is chased so as to represent brickwork. In no case 
can we see how the bracelets were fastened; perhaps they 
were elastic, and were slipped over the hand. 274 [PI. CXIV., 
Fig. 3.1 

Specimens of royal earrings have been already given in an 
earlier chapter of this volume. 275 The most ordinary form in 
the more ancient times was a long drop, which was sometimes 
delicately chased. 276 Another common kind was an incom¬ 
plete Maltese cross, one arm of the four being left out because 
it would have interfered with the ear. [PI. CXIV., Fig. 2.] In 
later times there was a good deal of variety in the details; but 
the drop and the cross were always favorite features. 

When the monarch went out to the hunt or to the battle, he 
laid aside such ornaments as encumbered him, reserving how- 
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ever his earrings, bracelets, and armlets, and then, stripping 
off his upper dress or chasuble, appeared in the under robe 
which has been already described. 1 ' 77 This robe was confined 
at the waist by a broad cincture or girdle, outside of which 
was worn anarrowisli belt wherein daggers wen* often thrust. 
In early times this cincture seems to have been fastened by a 
ribbon with long streaming ends, which are very conspicuous 
in the Nimrud sculptures. At the same period the monarch 
often wore, when he hunted or went out to battle, a garment 
which might have been called an apron, if it had not been 
worn behind instead of in front. This was generally patterned 
and fringed very richly, besides being ornamented with one or 
more long pendent tassels. [PI. CXIV., Fig. 4.] 

The sacerdotal dress of the king, or that which he commonly 
wore when engaged in the rites of his religion, differed con¬ 
siderably from his ordinary costume. His inner garment, in 
deed, seems to have been the usual long gown with a fringe 
descending to the ankles; but this was almost entirely con¬ 
cealed under an ample outer robe, which was closely wrapped 
round the form and kept in place by a girdle. A deep fringe, 
arranged in two rows, one above the other, and carried round 
the robe in curved sweeps at an angle with the horizontal line, 
is the most striking feature of this dress, which is also re¬ 
markable for the manner in which it confines and conceals the 
left arm, while the right is left free and exposed to view. A 
representation of a king thus apparelled will be found in an 
earlier part of this work, 278 taken from a statue now in the 
British Museum. It is peculiar in having the head uncovered, 
and in the form of the implement borne in the right hand. It 
is also incomplete as a representation, from the fact that all 
the front of the breast is occupied by an inscription. Other 
examples 279 show that the tiara was commonly worn as a part 
of the sacerdotal costume; that the sacred collar ™ adorned 
the breast, necklaces the neck, and bracelets the two arms; 
while in the belt, which was generally to some extent knotted, 
were borne two or three daggers. The mace seems to have 
been a necessary appendage to the costume, and was always 
grasped just below its head by the left hand. 

We have but one representation of an Assyrian queen. 
Despite the well-known stories of Semiramis and her manifold 
exploits, it would seem that the Assyrians secluded their fe¬ 
males with as rigid and watchful a jealousy as modern Turks 
or Persians. The care taken with respect to the direction of 
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the passages in the royal hareem has been noticed already, 

It is quite in accordance with the spirit thus indicated, and 
with the general tenor of Oriental habits, that neither in in¬ 
scriptions’ 282 nor in sculptured representations do the Assyrians 
allow their women to make more than a most rare and occa¬ 
sional appearance. Fortunately for us, their jealousy was 
sometimes relaxed to a certain extent; and in one scene, re¬ 
covered from the debris of an Assyrian palace 263 we are enabled 
to contemplate at once the domestic life of the monarch and 
the attire and even the features of his consort. 

It appears that in the private apartments, while the king, 
like the Komans and the modern Orientals, reclined upon a 
couch leaning his weight partly upon his left elbow, 284 and hav¬ 
ing his right arm free and disposable, her majesty the queen 
sat in a chair of state by the couch’s side, near its foot, and 
facing her lord. [PI. CXV., Fig. 1.] Two eunuchs provided with 
large fans were in attendance upon the monarch, and the 
same number waited upon the queen, standing behind her 
chair. Her majesty, whose hair was arranged nearly like 
that of her royal consort, wore upon her head a band or fillet 
having something of the appearance of a crown of towers, 
such as encircles the brow of Cybele on Greek coins and stat¬ 
ues. Her dress was a long-sleeved gown reaching from the 
neck to the feet, flounced and trimmed at the bottom in an elab¬ 
orate way, and elsewhere patterned with rosettes, over which 
she wore a fringed tunic or frock descending half-way between 
the knees and the feet. [PI. CXV., Fig. 3.] In addition to these 
two garments, she wore upon her back and shoulders a light 
cloak or cape, patterned (like the rest of her dress) with ro¬ 
settes and edged with a deep fringe. Her feet were encased in 
shoes of a clumsy make, also patterned. Her ornaments, be¬ 
sides the crown upon her head, were earrings, a necklace, and 
bracelets. Her hair was cushioned, and adorned with a dra¬ 
pery which hung over the back. Her feet rested on a hand¬ 
some footstool, also cushioned. 

On the slab from which this description is taken the royal 
pair seem to be refreshing themselves with wine. Each sup¬ 
ports on the thumb and fingers of the right hand a saucer or 
shallow drinking-cup, probably of some precious metal, which 
they raise to their lips simultaneously, as if they were pledg¬ 
ing one another. The scene of the entertainment is the palace 
garden: for trees grow on either side of the main figures, 
while over their heads a vine hangs its festoons and its rich 
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clusters. By the side of the royal couch, and in front of the 
queen, is a table covered with a table-cloth, on which are a 
small box or casket, a species of shallow bowl which may have 
held incense or perfume of some kind, and a third article fre¬ 
quently seen in close proximity to the king, but of whose use 
it is impossible to form a conjecture. At the couch's head 
stands another curious article, a sort of tall vase surmounted 
by a sugar! oaf, which probably represents an altar. The king 
l>ears in his left hand the lotus or sacred flower, while the 
queen holds in hers what looks like a modern fan. All the 
lower part of the monarch’s person is concealed beneath a cov¬ 
erlet, which is plain, except that it has tassels at the corners 
and an embroidered border. 

The oflicers in close attendance upon the monarch varied ac¬ 
cording to his employment. In war he was accompanied by 
his charioteer, his shield-bearer or shield-bearers, his groom, 
his quiver-bearer, his mace-bearer, and sometimes by his par¬ 
asol-bearer. In peace the parasol-bearer is always represented 
as in attendance, except in hunting expeditions, or where he is 
replaced by a fan-bearer. The parasol, which exactly resem¬ 
bled that still in use throughout the East, was reserved exclu¬ 
sively for the monarch. [PI. CXYI., Fig. 1.] It had a tall 
and thick pole, which the bearer grasped with both his hands, 
and in the early times a somewhat small circular top. Under 
the later kings the size of the head was considerably enlarged, 
and, at the same time, a curtain or flap was attached, which, 
falling from the edge of the parasol, more effectually protected 
the monarch from the sun’s rays. The head of the parasol 
was fringed with tassels, and the upper extremity of the pole 
commonly terminated in a flower or other ornament. In the 
later time both the head and the curtain which depended from 
it were richly patterned. If we may trust the remains of color 
upon the Khorsabad sculptures, the tints preferred were red 
and white, which alternated in bands upon the parasol as upon 
the royal tiara. 

There was nothing very remarkable in the dress or quality 
of the royal attendants. Except the groom, the charioteer, 
and the shield-bearers, they were in the early times almost in¬ 
variably eunuchs; but the later kings seem to have preferred 
eunuchs for the offices of parasol-bearer and fan-bearer only. 
The dress of the eunuchs is most commonly a long fringed 
gown, reaching from the neck to the feet, with very short 
sleeves, and a broad belt or girdle confining the gown at the 
19 
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waist. Sometimes they have a cross-belt also; and occasion 
ally both this and the girdle round the waist are richly 
fringed.* 6 The eunuchs commonly wear earrings, and some¬ 
times armlets and bracelets; in a few instances they have 
their necks adorned with necklaces, and their long dresses 
elaborately patterned. 286 Their heads are either bare, 287 or at 
most encircled with a fillet. 

A peculiar physiognomy is assigned to this class of persons 
—the forehead low, the nose small and rounded, the lips full, 
the chin large and double, the cheeks bloated. [PL CXV., 
Fig. 2.] They are generally represented as shorter and stouter 
than the other Assyrians. Though placed in confidential situa¬ 
tions about the person of the monarch, they seem not to have 
held very high or important offices. The royal Vizier is never a 
eunuch, and eunuchs are rarely seen among the soldiers; they 
are scribes, cooks, musicians, perhaps priests; 288 they are 
grooms-in-waiting, huntsmen, parasol-bearers, and fan-bear¬ 
ers ; but it cannot be said with truth that they had the same 
power in Assyria which they have commonly possessed in the 
more degraded of the Oriental monarchies. It is perhaps a 
sound interpretation of the name Babsaris in Scripture to un¬ 
derstand it as titular, not appellative, 289 and to translate it 
“ the Chief Eunuch ” or “ the Master of the Eunuchs; ” and if 
so, we have an instance of the employment by one Assyrian 
king of a person of this class on an embassy to a petty sover¬ 
eign : but the sculptures are far from bearing out the notion 
that eunuchs held the same high position in the Assyrian 
court as they have since held generally in the East, 290 where 
they have not only continually filled the highest offices of 
state, but have even attained to sovereign power. On the con¬ 
trary, their special charge seems rather to have been the 
menial offices about the person of the monarch, which imply 
confidence in the fidelity of those to whom they are entrusted, 
but not submission to their influence in the conduct of state 
affairs. And it is worthy of notice that, instead of becoming 
more influential as time went on, they appear to have become 
less so; in the later sculptures the royal attendants are far less 
generally cunuclis than in the earlier ones; 291 and the differ¬ 
ence is most marked in the more important offices. 292 

It is not quite certain that the Chief Eunuch is represented 
upon the sculptures. Perhaps we may recognize him in an at¬ 
tendant, who commonly bears a fan, but whose special badge 
of office is a long fringed scarf or band, which hangs down 
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below his middle both before him and behind him, being passed 
over the left shoulder. [PI. CXVI., Fig. 2.] This officer ap¬ 
pears, in one bas-relief, alone in front of the king; in 
another, he stands on the right hand of the Vizier, level with 
him, facing the king as he drinks; in a third, lie receives pris¬ 
oners after a battle; while in another part of the same sculpt¬ 
ure lie is in the king’s camp preparing the table for his mas¬ 
ter's supper. There is always a good deal of ornamentation 
about his dress, which otherwise nearly resembles that of the 
inferior royal attendants, consisting of a long fringed gown or 
robe, a girdle fringed nr plain, a cross-belt generally fringed, 
and the scarf already described. His head and feet are gener¬ 
ally bare, though sometimes the latter are protected by san¬ 
dals.'-™ He is found only upon the sculptures of the early 
period. 

Among the officers who have free access to the royal person, 
there is one who stands out with such marked prominence 
from the rest that lie has been properly recognized as the 
Grand Vizier or prime-minister 294 —at once the chief counsellor 
of the monarch, and the man whose special business it was to 
signify and execute his will. The dress of the Grand Vizier 
is more rich than that of any other person except the mon¬ 
arch; 205 and there are certain portions of his apparel which ho 
and the king have alone the privilege of wearing. These are, 
principally, the tassellcd apron and the fringed band depend¬ 
ing from the fillet, the former of which is found in the early 
period only, 205 while the latter belongs to no particular time, 
but throughout the whole series of sculptures is the distinctive 
mark of royal or quasi-royal authority. To these two may be 
added the long ribbon or scarf, with double streamers at the 
ends, which depended from, and perhaps fastened, the belt 207 
—a royal ornament worn also by the Vizier in at least one rep¬ 
resentation. 208 [PI. CXVI., Fig. 3.] 

The chief garment of the Vizier is always a long fringed 
robe, reaching from the neck to the feet. This is generally 
trimmed with embroidery at the top, round the sleeves, and 
round the bottom. It is either seen to be confined by a broad 
belt round the waist, or else is covered from the waist to the 
knees by two falls of a heavy and deep fringe. In this latter 
case, a broad cross-belt is worn over the left shoulder, and the 
upper fall of fringe hangs from the cross-belt. A fillet is worn 
upon the head, which is often highly ornamented. 200 The feet 
are sometimes bare, but more often are protected by sandals, 
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or (as in the accompanying representation) by embroidered 
shoes. Earrings adorn the ears; bracelets, sometimes accom¬ 
panied by armlets, the arms. A sword is generally worn at 
the left side. 

The Vizier is ordinarily represented in one of two attitudes. 
Either he stands with his two hands joined in front of him, the 
right hand in the left, and the fingers not clasped, but left 
loose—the ordinary attitude of passive and respectful atten¬ 
tion, in which officers who carry nothing await the orders of 
the* king, — or he has the right arm raised, the elbow bent, and 
the right hand brought to a level with his mouth, while the 
left hand rests upon the hilt of the sword worn at his left side. 
[PL CXVIL, Fig. 1.] In this latter case it may be presumed 
that we have the attitude of conversation, as in the former we 
have that of attentive listening. When the Vizier assumes 
this energetic posture he is commonly either introducing pris¬ 
oners or bringing in spoil to the king. When he is quiescent, 
he stands before the throne to receive the king's orders, or 
witnesses the ceremony with which it was usual to conclude a 
successful hunting expedition. 

The pre-eminent rank and dignity of this officer is shown, 
not only by his participation in the insignia of royal authority, 300 
but also and very clearly by the fact that, when he is present, 
no one ever intervenes between him and the king. He has the 
undisputed right of precedence, so that he is evidently the first 
subject of the crown. He, and he alone, is seen addressing the 
monarch. He does not always accompany the king on his 
military expeditions ; but when he attends them, he still 
maintains his position, 301 having a dignity greater than that of 
any general, and so taking the entire direction of the prisoners 
and of the spoil. 

The royal fan-bearers were two in number. They were 
invariably eunuchs. Their ordinary position was behind the 
monarch, on whom they attended alike in the retirement of 
private life and in religious and civil ceremonies. On some 
occasions, however, one of the two was privileged to leave his 
station behind the king's chair or throne, and, advancing in 
front, to perform certain functions before the face of his master. 
He handed his master the sacred cup, and waited to receive it 
back, 332 at the same time diligently discharging the ordinary 
duties of his office by keeping up a current of air and chasing 
away those plagues of the East—the flies. The fan-bearer thus 
privileged wears always the long tasselled scarf, which seems 
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to have been a badge of office, and may not improbably mark 
him for the chief Eunuch. 3j3 In the absence of the Vizier, or 
sometimes in subordination to him, 334 he introduced the tribute- 
bearers to the king, reading out their names and titles from a 
scroll or tablet which he held in his left hand. [PI. CXYIL, 
Fig. 2.] 

The fan carried by these attendants seems in most instances 
to have been made of feathers. It had a shortish handle, which 
was generally more or less ornamented, and frequently termi¬ 
nated in the head of a ram or other animal. [PI. CXVIII., 
Fig. 1.] The feathers were sometimes of great length, and 
bent gracefully by their own weight, as they were pointed 
slantingly towards the monarch. Occasionally a comparatively 
short fan was used, and the feathers were replaced by a sort of 
brush, which may have been made of horse-hair, or possibly of 
some vegetable fibre. 806 

The other attendants on the monarch require no special 
notice. With regard to their number, however, it may be 
observed that, although the sculptures generally do not repre¬ 
sent them as very numerous, there is reason to believe that 
they amounted to several hundreds. The enormous size of the 
palaces can scarcely be otherwise accounted for: and in one 
sculpture of an exceptional character, where the artist seems 
to have aimed at representing his subject in full, we can count 
above seventy attendants present with the monarch at one 
time. 300 Of these less than one-half are eunuchs; and these 
wear the long robe with the fringed belt and cross-belt. The 
other attendants wear in many cases the same costume; some¬ 
times, however, they are dressed in a tunic and greaves, like 
the soldiers. 307 

There can be no doubt that the court ceremonial of the 
Assyrians was stately and imposing. The monarch seems 
indeed not to have affected that privacy and seclusion which 
forms a predominant feature of the ceremonial observed in 
most Oriental monarchies. 338 He showed himself very freely to 
his subjects on many occasions. He superintended in person 
the accomplishment of his great .works. 309 In war and in the 
chase he rode in an open chariot, never using a litter, though 
litters were not unknown to the Assyrians. In his expeditions 
he would often descend from his chariot, and march or fight on 
foot like the meanest of his subjects. But though thus familiar¬ 
izing the multitude with his features and appearance, he was 
far from allowing familiarity of address. Both in peace and 
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war he was attended by various officers of state, and no one 
had speech of him except through them. It would even seem 
as if two persons only were entitled to open a conversation with 
him—the Vizier and the Chief Eunuch. When he received 
them, he generally placed himself upon his throne, sitting, 
while they stood to address him. It is strongly indicative of 
the haughty pride of these sovereigns that they carried with 
them in their distant expeditions the cumbrous thrones 810 
whereon they were wont to sit when they dispensed justice or 
received homage. On these thrones they sat, in or near their 
fortified camps, when the battle or the siege was ended, and 
thus sitting they received in state the spoil and the prisoners. 
Behind them on such occasions were the two fan-bearerr, while 
near at hand were guards, scribes, grooms, and other attend¬ 
ants. In their palace halls undoubtedly the ceremonial used 
was stricter, grander, and more imposing. The sculptures, 
however, furnish no direct evidence on this point, for there is 
nothing to mark the scene of the great processional pieces. 

In the pseudo-history of Ctesias, the Assyrian kings were 
represented as voluptuaries of the extremest kind, who passed 
their whole lives within the palace, in the company of their 
concubines and them eunuchs, indulging themselves in perpetual 
ease, pleasure, and luxury. 311 We have already seen how the 
warlike character of so many monarchs gives the lie to these 
statements, so far as they tax the Assyrian kings with sloth and 
idleness. 312 It remains to examine the charge of over-addiction 
to sensual delights, especially to those of the lowest and grossest 
description. Now it is at least remarkable that, so far as we 
have any real evidence, the Assyrian kings appear as monog¬ 
amists. In the inscription on the god Nebo, the artist dedi¬ 
cates his statue “to his lord Vol-lusli (?) and his lady , Sam- 
mu rami t. 313 In the solitary sculptured representation of the 
private life of the king, 314 he is seen in the company of one 
female only. Even in the very narrative of Ctesias, Ninus has 
but one wife, Semiramis ; 315 and Sardanapalus, notwithstanding 
his many concubines, has but five children, three sons and two 
daughters. 316 It is not intended to press these arguments to an 
extreme, or to assume, on the strength of them, that the Assyr¬ 
ian monarchs were really faithful to one woman. They may 
have had- -nay, it is probable that they had—a certain number 
of concubines; but there is really not the least ground for 
believing that they carried concubinage to an excess, or over¬ 
stepped in this respect the practice of the best Eastern sover* 
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cigns. At any rate they were not the voluptuaries which 
Ctesias represented them. A considerable portion of their 
lives was passed in the toils and dangers of war; and their 
peaceful hours, instead of being devoted to sloth and luxury in 
the retirement of the palace, were chiefly employed, as we 
shall presently see, in active and manly exercises in the field, 
which involved much exertion and no small personal peril. 

The favorite occupation of the king in peace was the chase 
of the lion. In the early times he usually started on a hunt¬ 
ing expedition in his chariot, dressed as when he went out 
to war, and attended by his charioteer, some swordsmen, 
and a groom holding a led horse. He carried a bow and 
arrows, a sword, one or two daggers, and a spear, which last 
stood in a rest made for it at the back of the chariot. 317 Two 
quivers, each containing an axe and an abundant supply of 
arrows, hung from the chariot transversely across its right 
side, while a shield armed with teeth was suspended behind. 
When a lion was found, the king pursued it in his chariot, let¬ 
ting fly his arrows as he went, and especially seeking to 
pierce the animal about the heart and head. Sometimes he 
transfixed the beast with three or four shafts before it suc¬ 
cumbed. Occasionally the lion attacked him in his chariot, 
and was met with spear and shield, 318 or with a fresh arrow, 
according to the exigencies of the moment, or the monarch’s 
preference for one or the other weapon. On rare occasions 
the monarch descended to the ground, and fought on foot. He 
would then engage the lion in close combat with no other 
weapon but a short sword, which he strove to plunge, and 
often plunged, into his heart. [PI. CXYIIL, Fig. 2.] 

In the later time, though the chariot was still employed to 
some extent in the lion-hunts, it appears to have been far more 
usual for the king to enjoy the sport on foot. He carried a 
straight sword, which seems to have been a formidable 
weapon; it was strong, very broad, and two feet or a little 
more in length. Two attendants waited closely upon the 
monarch, One of whom carried a bow and arrows, while the 
other was commonly provided with one or two spears. From 
these attendants the king took the bow or spear at pleasure, 
usually commencing the attack with his arrows, and finally 
despatching the spent animal with sword or spear, as he 
deemed best. Sometimes, but not very often, the spearman 
in attendance carried also a shield, and held both spear and 
shield in advance of his master to protect him from the 
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animal’s spring. 819 Generally the monarch faced the danger 
with no such protection, and received the brute on his sword, 
or thrust him through with his pike. [PI. CXVIII., Fig. 3; 
PI. CXIX., Fig. 1.] Perhaps the sculptures exaggerate the 
danger which he affronted at such moments; but we can 
hardly suppose that there was not a good deal of peril in¬ 
curred in these hand-to-hand contests. 820 

Two modes of hunting the king of beasts were followed at 
this time. Either he was sought in his native haunts, which 
were then, as now, the reedy coverts by the side of the canals 
and great streams; or he was procured beforehand, conveyed 
to the hunting-ground, and there turned out before the 
hunters. In the former case the monarch took the field ac¬ 
companied by his huntsmen and beaters on horse and foot, 
these last often holding dogs in leash, which, apparently, were 
used only to discover and arouse the game, but were not 
slipped at it when started. No doubt the hunt was sometimes 
entirely on the land, the monarch accompanying his beaters 
along one or other of the two banks of a canal or stream. 
But a different plan is known to have been adopted on some 
occasions. Disposing his beaters to the right and left upon 
both banks, the monarch with a small band of attendants 
would take ship, and, while his huntsmen sought to start the 
game on either side, he would have himself rowed along so as 
just to keep pace with them, and would find his sport in at¬ 
tacking such lions as took the water. The monarch’s place 
on these occasions was the middle of the boat. Before him 
and behind him were guards armed with spears, who 
were thus ready to protect their master, whether the beast 
attacked him in front or rear. The monarch used a round 
bow, like that commonly carried in war, and aimed either at 
the heart or at the head. The spearmen presented their 
weapons at the same time, while the sides of the boat were 
also sufficiently high above the water to afford a considerable 
protection against the animals spring. An attendant imme¬ 
diately behind the monarch held additional arrows ready for 
him; and after piercing the noble brute with three or four of 
these weapons, the monarch had commonly the satisfaction of 
seeing him sink down and expire. The carcass was then taken 
from the water, the fore and hind legs were lashed together 
with string, and the beast was suspended from the hinder part 
of the boat, where he hung over the water just out of the 
sweep of the oars. 821 
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At other times, when it was felt that the natural chase of 
the'animal might a (ford little or no sport, the Assyrians (as 
above stated) called art to their assistance, and, having ob¬ 
tained a supply of lions from a distance, brought them in 
traps or cages to the hunting-ground, and there turned them 
out before the monarch. The walls of the cage was made of 
thick spars of wood, with interstices between them, through 
which the lion could both see and be seen: probably the top 
was entirely covered with boards, and upon these was raised 
a sort of low hut or sentry-box, just large enough to contain a 
man, who, when the proper moment arrived, peeped forth 
from his concealment and cautiously raised the front of tho 
trap, which was a kind of drop-door working in a groove. [PI. 
CXIX., Fig. 2.] The trap being thus opened, the lion stole out, 
looking somewhat ashamed of his confinement, but doubtless 
anxious to vent his spleen on the first convenient object. The 
king, prepared for his attack, saluted him, as he left his cage, 
with an arrow, and, as he advanced, with others, which some¬ 
times stretched him dead upon the plain, sometimes merely 
disabled him, while now and then they only goaded him to 
fury. In this case he would spring at the royal chariot, clutch 
some part of it, and in his agony grind it between his teeth, 822 
or endeavor to reach the inmates of the car from behind. 823 If 
the king had descended from the car to the plain, the infuriated 
beast might make his spring at the royal person, in which 
case it must have required a stout heart to stand unmoved, 
and aim a fresh arrow at a vital part while the creature was 
in mid-air, especially if (as wc sometimes see represented) a 
second lion was following close upon the first, and would have 
to be received within a few seconds. 324 It would seem that the 
lions on some occasions were not to be goaded into making an 
attack, but simply endeavored to escape by flight. To pre¬ 
vent this, troops were drawn up in a double line of spearmen 
and archers round the space within which the lions were let 
loose, the large shields of the front or spearman line forming 
a sort of wall, and the spears a cheuciuvc cle frise , through 
which it was almost impossible fur the beasts to break. In 
front of the soldiers, attendants held hounds in leashes, which 
either by their baying and struggling frightened the animals 
back, or perhaps assisted to despatch them. 826 [PI. CXIX., Fig. 
3.] The king meanwhile plied his bow, and covered the plain 
with carcasses, often striking a single beast with five or six 
shafts. 
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The number of lions destroyed at these royal battues is very 
surprising. In one representation 820 no fewer than eighteen 
are seen upon the field, of which eleven are dead and five se¬ 
riously wounded. The introduction of trapped beasts would 
seem to imply that the game, which under the earlier mon- 
archs had been exceedingly abundant, 827 failed comparatively 
under the later ones, who therefore imported it from a dis¬ 
tance. It is evident, however, that this scarcity was not al¬ 
lowed to curtail the royal amusement. To gratify the mon¬ 
arch, hunters sought remote and savage districts, where the 
beast was still plentiful, and, trapping their prey, conveyed it 
many hundreds of miles to yield a momentary pleasure to the 
royal sportsman. 

It is instructive to contrast with the boldness shown in the 
lion-hunts of this remote period the feelings and conduct of 
the present inhabitants of the region. The Arabs, by whom 
it is in the main possessed, are a warlike race, accustomed 
from infancy to arms and inured to combat. “ Their hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand is against them." 
Yet they tremble if a lion is but known to be near, 328 and can 
only with the -utmost difficulty be persuaded by an Euro¬ 
pean to take any part in the chase of so dangerous an ani¬ 
mal. 829 

The lioness, no less than the lion, appears as a beast of chase 
upon the sculptures. It seems that in modern times she is 
quite as much feared as her consort. Indeed, when she has 
laid up cubs, she is even thought to be actually the more dan¬ 
gerous of the two. 330 [PL CXX., Fig. 1.] 

Next to the chase of the lion and lioness, the early Assyrian 
monarchs delighted in that of the wild bull. It is not quite 
certain what exact species of animal is sought to be expressed 
by the representations upon the sculptures; but on the whole 
it is perhaps most probable that the Aurochs or European bison 
(Bos unis of naturalists) is the beast intended. 331 At any rate 
it was an animal of such strength and courage that, according 
to the Assyrian belief, it ventured to contend with the lion. 
[PI. CXX., Fig. 2.] The Assyrian monarchs chased the wild 
bull in their chariots without dogs, but with the assistance 
of horsemen, who turned the animals when they fled, and 
brought them within the monarch's reach. 832 [Pl. CXX., Fig. 
3.] The king then aimed his arrows at them, and the attend¬ 
ant horsemen, who were provided with bows, seem to have 
been peraiitted to do the same. The bull seldom fell until he 
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had received a number of wounds; and we sometimes see as 
many as five arrows still fixed in the body of one that has 
succumbed. 833 It would seem that the bull, when pushed, 
would, like the lion, make a rush at the king’s chariot, in 
which case the monarch seized him by one of the horns and 
gave him the coup de grtice with his sword. 

The special zest with which this animal was pursued 334 may 
have arisen in part from its scarcity. The Aurochs is wild 
and shy; it dislikes the neighborhood of man, and has retired 
before him till it is now found only in the forests of Lithuania, 
Carpathia, and the Caucasus. It seems nearly certain that, in 
the time of the later kings, the species of wild cattle previously 
hunted, whatever it was, had disappeared from Assyria alto¬ 
gether; at least this is the only probable account that can be 
given of its non-occurrence in the later sculptures, more espe¬ 
cially in thoseof Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-haddon, which 
seem intended to represent the chase under every aspect 
known at the time. We might therefore presume it to have 
been, even in the early period, already a somewhat rare ani¬ 
mal. And so we find in the Inscriptions that the animal, or 
animals, which appear to represent wild cattle, 835 were only 
met with in outlying districts of the empire—on the borders of 
Syria and in the country about Harran; and then in such 
small numbers 830 as to imply that even there they were not 
very abundant. 

When the chase of the nobler animals—the lion and the wild 
bull—had been conducted to a successful issue, the hunters re¬ 
turned in a grand procession to the capital, carrying with 
them as trophies of their prowess the bodies of the slain. 
These were borne aloft on the shoulders of men, three or four 
being required to carry each bdast. Having been brought to 
an appointed spot, they were arranged side by side upon the 
ground, the heads of all pointing the same way; and the mon¬ 
arch, attended by several oi his principal officers, as the Vizier, 
the Chief Eunuch, the fan-bearers, the bow and mace bearers, 
and also by a number of musicians, came to the place, and sol¬ 
emnly poured a libation over the prostrate forms, first how¬ 
ever (as it would seem) raising the cup to his own lips. 887 It is 
probable that this ceremony had to some extent a religions 
character. The Assyrian monarehs commonly ascribe the suc¬ 
cess of their hunting expeditions to the gods Nin (or Ninip) and 
Nergal; 888 and we may well understand that a triumphant re¬ 
turn would be accompanied by a thank-offering to the great 
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protectors under whose auspices success had been achieved. 
[PI CXX., Fig. 4.] 

Besides the wild bull and the lion, the Assyrians are known 
to have hunted the following animals: the onager or wild ass, 
the stag, the ibex or wild goat, the gazelle, and the hare. 

The chase of the wild ass was conducted in various ways. 
The animal was most commonly pursued with dogs. The 
large and powerful hounds of the Assyrians, of which a certain 
use was made even in the chase of the lion, 839 have been al¬ 
ready noticed; but it may be desirable in this place to give a 
fuller account of them. They were of a type approaching to 
that of our mastiff, being smooth haired, strong limbed, with 
a somewhat heavy head and neck, small pointed but drooping 
ears, 340 and a long tail, which was bushy and a little inclined 
to curl. They seem to have been very broad across the chest, 
and altogether better developed as to their fore than as to 
their hind parts, though even their hind legs were tolerably 
strong and sinewy. They must have been exceedingly bold, 
if they really faced the hunted lion; and their pace must have 
been considerable, if they were found of service in chasing the 
wild ass. 

The hunters are represented as finding the wild asses in 
herds, among which are seen a certain number of foals. The 
king and his chief attendants pursue the game on horseback, 
armed with bows and arrows, and discharging their arrows as 
they go. Hounds also—not now held in leash, but free—join 
in the hunt, pressing on the game, and generally singling out 
some one individual from the herd, either a young colt or 
sometimes a full-grown animal. [Pl. CXXI., Fig. 1. ] The 
horsemen occasionally brought down the asses with their 
.shafts. [PI. CXXI., Fig. 2.] When their archery failed of suc¬ 
cess, the chase depended on the hounds, which are represented 
as running even the full-grown animal to a stand, and then 
worrying him till the hunters came up to give the last blow. 
Considering the speed of the full-grown wild ass, which is now 
regarded as almost impossible to take, 841 we may perhaps con¬ 
clude that the animals thus run down by the hounds were 
such as the hunters had previously wounded; 342 for it can 
scarcely be supposed that such heavily-made dogs as the As¬ 
syrian could really have caught an unwounded and full-grown 
wild ass. [PI. CXXI., Fig. 3.] 

Instead of shooting the wild ass, or hunting him to the death 
with hounds, an endeavor was sometimes made to take him 
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alive. [PI. CXXI., Fig. 4.J A species of noose seems to have 
been made by means of two ropes interlaced, which were 
passed—how, we cannot say—round the neck of the animal, 
and held him in such a way that all his struggles to release 
himself were vain. This mode of capture recalls the use of 
the lasso by the South Americans, and the employment of 
nooses by various nations, not merely in hunting, but in war¬ 
fare. 843 It is doubtful, however, if the Assyrian practice ap¬ 
proached at all closely to any of these. The noose, if it may 
be so called, was of a very peculiar kind. It was not formed 
by means of a slip-knot at the end of a single cord, but resulted 
from the interlacing of two ropes one with the other. There 
is great difficulty in understanding how the ropes were got 
into their position. Certainly no single throw could havo 
placed them round the neck of the animal in the manner rep¬ 
resented, nor could the capture have been effected, according 
to all appearance, by a single hunter. Two persons, at least, 
must have been required to combine their efforts—one before 
and one behind the creature which it was designed to capture. 

Deer, which have always abounded in Assyria, 344 were either 
hunted with dogs, or driven by beaters into nets, or sometimes 
shot with arrows by sportsmen. The illustration (PI. CXXI I., 
Fig. 1) represents a dog in chase of a hind, and shows that 
the hounds which the Assyrians used for this purpose were of 
the same breed as those employed in the hunt of the lion and 
of the wild ass. 845 In PI. CXXII., Fig. 2, we have a stricken 
stag, which may, perhaps, have been also hard pressed by 
hounds, in the act of leaping from rocky ground into water. 
It is interesting to find this habit of the stag, with which the 
modern English sportsman is so familiar, not merely existing 
in Assyria, but noticed by Assyrian sculptors, at the distance 
of more than twenty-five centuries from our own time. 

When deer were to be taken by nets, the sportsman began 
by setting in an upright position, with the help of numerous 
poles and pegs, a long, low net, like the dUrvov of the 
Greeks. 840 [PI. CXXII., Fig. 1.] This was carried round in a 
curved line of considerable length, so as to enclose an ample 
space on every side excepting one, which was left open for the 
deer to enter. The meshes of the net were large and not very 
Regular. They were carefully secured by knots at all the an¬ 
gles. The net was bordered both at top and at bottom by a 
rope of much greater strength and thickness than that which 
formed the network; and this was fastened to the ground at 
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tlio two extremities l>y pegs of superior size. [PI. CXXIII., 
Fig. 2. ] The general height of the net was about that of a 
man, but the two ends were sloped gently to the ground. 
Beaters, probably accompanied by dogs, roused the game in 
the coverts, which was then driven by shouts and barkings 
towards the place where the net was set. If it once entered 
within the two extremities of the net (a b , PI. CXXIIL, Fig. 
1), its destruction was certain; for the beaters, following on 
its traces, occupied the space by which it had entered, and the 
net itself was not sufficiently visible for the deer to rise at it 
and clear it by a leap. 

In the chase of the ibex or wild goat, horsemen were em¬ 
ployed to discover the animals, which were generally found in 
herds, and to drive them towards the sportsman, who waited 
in ambush until the game appeared within bowshot. 347 [PI. 
CXXIII., Fig. 3.] An arrow was then let fly at the nearest or 
the choicest animal, which often fell at the first discharge. 
[PL CXXIII., Fig. 4.] The sport was tame compared with 
many other kinds, and was probably not much affected by 
the higher orders. 

The chase of the gazelle is not shown on the sculptures. In 
modern times they are taken by the grayhound and the falcon, 
separately or in conjunction, the two being often trained to 
hunt together. 848 They are somewhat difficult to run down 
with dogs only, except immediately after they have drunk 
water in hot weather. 349 That the Assyrians sometimes cap¬ 
tured them, appears by a hunting scene which Mr. Layard 
discovered at Khorsabad, where an attendant is represented 
carrying a gazelle on his shoulders, and holding a hare in his 
right hand. 350 [PI. CXXIY., Fig. 1.] As gazelles are very 
abundant both in the Sinjar country and in the district be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the Zagros range, 351 we may suppose 
that the Assyrians sometimes came upon them unawares, and 
transfixed them with their arrows before they could make 
their escape. They may also have taken them in nets, as 
they were accustomed to take deer; 352 but we have no evi¬ 
dence that they did so. 

The hare is seen very commonly in the hands of those who 
attend upon the huntsmen. 853 It is always represented as 
very small in proportion to the size of the men, whence we 
may perhaps conclude that the full-grown animal was less 
esteemed than the leveret. As the huntsmen in these repre¬ 
sentations have neither nets nor dogs, but seem to obtain their 
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game solely b} r the bow, we must presume that they were 
expert enough to strike the hare as it ran. 

There is no difficulty in making such a supposition as this, 
since the Assyrians have left us an evidence of their skill as 
marksmen which implies even greater dexterity. The game 
which they principally sought in the districts where they 
occasionally killed the hare and the gazelle seems to have 
been the partridge; and this game they had to bring down 
when upon the wing. We see the sportsmen in the sculptures 
aiming their arrows at the birds as they mount into the air 
(PI. CXXIV., Fig. 2), and in one instance we observe one of 
the birds in the Act of falling to the ground, transfixed hy a 
well aimed shaft. 351 Such skill is not uncommon among sav¬ 
age hunting tribes, whose existence depends on the dexterity 
with which they employ their weapons; but it is rarely that 
a people which has passed out of this stage, and hunts for 
sport rather than subsistence, retains its old expertness. 

Hunting the hare with dogs was probably not very common, 
as it is only in a single instance that the Assyrian remains 
exhibit a trace of it. On one of the bronze dishes discovered 
by Mr. Layard at Nimrud may be seen 355 a series of alternate 
dogs and hares, which shows that coursing was not unknown 
to the Assyrians. [PI. CXXIV., Fig. 3.] The dog is of a kind 
not seen elsewhere in the remains of Assyrian art. The head 
bears a resemblance to that of the wolf; but the form gener¬ 
ally is that of a coarse grayhound, the legs and neck long, the 
body slim, and the tail curved at the end; offering thus a 
strong contrast to the ordinary Assyrian hound, which has 
been already represented more than once. 858 

Nets may sometimes have been employed for the capture of 
small game, such as hares and rabbits, since we occasionally 
see beaters or other attendants carrying upon poles, which 
they hold over their shoulders, nets of dimensions far too 
small for them to have been used in the deer-hunts, with balls of 
string and pegs wherewith to extend them. [PI. CXXIV., 
Fig. 4.] The nets in this case are squared at the ends, and 
seem to have been about eight or nine feet long, and less than 
a foot in height. They have large meshes, and, like the deer 
nets, are bordered both at top and bottom with a strong cord, 
to which the net-work is attached. Like the classical hv66ia y 
they were probably placed across the runs of the animals, 
which, being baffled by them and turned from their accus¬ 
tomed tracks, would grow bewildered, and fall an easy prey 
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to the hunters. Or, possibly, several of them may have been 
joined together, and a considerable space may then have been 
enclosed, within wnich the game may have been driven by 
the beaters. The cnase of these three weak and timid ani¬ 
mals, the gazelle, the hare, and the partridge, was not regarded 
as worthy fo the monarch. When the king is represented as 
present, he takes no part in it, but merely drives in his chariot 
through the woods where the sportsmen are amusing them¬ 
selves. 837 Persons, however, of a good position, as appears 
fiom their dress and the number of their attendants, indulged 
in the sport, more especially eunuchs, who were probably 
those of the royal household. It is not unlikely that the 
special object was to supply the royal table with game. 838 

The Assyrians do not seem to have had much skill as fisher¬ 
men. They were unacquainted with the rod, and fished by 
means of a simple line thrown into the water, one end of which 
was held in the hand. [PI. CXXV., Figs. 1,2.] No float was 
used, and the bait must consequently have sunk to the bottom, 
unless prevented from so doing by the force of the stream. 
This method of fishing was likewise known and practised in 
Egypt, 839 where, however, it was far more common to angle 
with a rod. 360 Though Assyrian fish-hooks have not been 
found, there can be no doubt that that invention was one with 
which they were acquainted, as were both the Egyptians 861 
and the early Chaldseans. 36 - 

Fishing was carried on both in rivers and in stews or ponds. 
The angler sometimes stood or squatted upon the bank: at 
other times, not content with commanding the mere edge of 
the water, he plunged in, and is seen mid-stream, astride upon 
an inflated skin, quietly pursuing his avocation. [PI. CXXVI., 
Fig. l.] Occasionally he improved his position by mounting 
upon a raft, and, seated at the stern, with his back to the 
rower, threw out his line and drew the fish from the water. 86 * 
Now and then the fisherman was provided with a plaited 
basket, made of rushes or flags, which was fastened round his 
neck with a string, and hung at his back, ready to receive the 
produce of his exertions. 

It does not appear that angling was practised by the Assyr¬ 
ians in the way that the monuments show it to have been 
practised in Egypt, as an amusement of the rich. 864 The fish¬ 
ermen are always poorly clothed, and seem to have belonged 
to the class which worked for its living. It is remarkable that 
we do not anywhere in the sculptures see nets used for fish* 
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ing; but perhaps we ought not to conclude from this that they 
were never so employed in Assyria. 805 The Assyrian sculptors 
represented only occasionally the scenes of common everyday 
life; and we are seldom justified in drawing a negative con¬ 
clusion as to the peaceful habits of the people on any point 
from the mere fact that the bas-reliefs contain no positive 
evidence on the subject. 

A few other animals were probably, but not certainly, chased 
by the Assyrians, as especially the ostrich and the bear. The 
gigantic bird, which remained in Mesopotamia as late as the 
time of Xenophon, 866 was well known to the Assyrian artists, 
who could scarcely have represented it with so much suc¬ 
cess, 867 unless its habits had been described by hunters. 363 The 
bear is much less frequent upon the remains than the ostrich; 
but its occurrence and the truthfulness of its delineation where 
it occurs, indicate a familiarity which may no doubt be due to 
other causes, but is probably traceable to the intimate knowl¬ 
edge acquired by those who hunted it. [PI. CXXVI., Fig. 2.] 

Of the other amusements and occupations of the Assyrians 
our knowledge is comparatively scanty; but some pages may 
be here devoted to their music, their navigation, their com¬ 
merce, and their agriculture. On the first and second of these 
a good deal of light is thrown by the monuments, while some 
interesting facts with respect to the third and fourth may bo 
gathered both from this source and also from ancient writers. 

That the Babylonians, the neighbors of the Assyrians, and, 
in a certain sense, the inheritors of their empire, had a pas¬ 
sion for music, and delighted in a great variety of musical 
instruments, has long been known and admitted. The re¬ 
peated mention by Daniel, in his third chapter, of the “cor¬ 
net, flute, harp, saekbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of 
music M 369 —or, at any rate, of a number of instruments for 
which those terms were once thought the best English equiva¬ 
lents—has familiarized ns with the fact that in Babylonia, as 
early as the sixtli century B.o., musical instruments of many 
different kinds were in use. It is also apparent from the book 
of Psalms, that a variety of instruments were employed by 
the Jews. 870 And we know that in Egypt as many as thirteen 
or fourteen different kinds were common. 871 In Assyria, if 
there was not so much variety as this, there were at any rate 
eight or nine quite different sorts, some stringed, some wind, 
some merely instruments of percussion. In the early sculpt¬ 
ures, indeed, only two or three musical instruments are repre- 
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rented. One is a kind of harp, held between the left arm and 
the side, and played with one hand by means of a quill or 
plectrum. [PI. CXXVI., Fig. 3.] Another is a lyre, played by 
the hand; while a third is apparently a cymbal. But in the 
later times we see—besides these instruments—a harp of a 
different make play edwith both hands, two or three kinds 
of lyre, the double pipe, the guitar or cithern, the tambourine, 
a nameless instrument, and more than one kind of drum. 

The harp of the early ages was a triangular instrument, con¬ 
sisting of a horizontal board which seems to have been about 
three feet in length, an upright bar inserted into one end of the 
board, commonly surmounted by an imitation of the human 
hand, and a number of strings which crossed diagonally from 
the board to the bar, and, passing through the latter, hung 
down some way, terminating in tassels of no great size. The 
strings were eight, nine, or ten in number, and (apparently) 
were made fast to the board, but could be tightened or relaxed 
by means of a row of pegs inserted into the upright bar, round 
which the strings were probably wound. No difference is ap¬ 
parent in the thickness of the strings; and it would seem there¬ 
fore that variety of tone was produced solely by difference of 
length. It is thought that this instrument must have been 
suspended round the player’s neck. 37 - It was carried at the 
left side, and was played (as already observed) with a quill or 
vlectrum held in the right hand, while the left hand seems to 
have been employed in pressing the strings so as to modify the 
tone, or stop the vibrations, of the notes. The performers on 
this kind of harp, and indeed all other Assyrian musicians, are 
universally represented as standing while they play. 

The harp of later times was constructed, held, and played 
differently. It was still triangular, 373 or nearly so; but the 
frame now consisted of a rounded and evidently hollow 374 
sounding-board, to which the strings were attached with the 
help of pegs, and a plain bar whereto they were made fast be¬ 
low, and from which their ends depended like a fringe. The 
number of strings was greater than in the earlier harp, being 
sometimes as many as seventeen. The instrument was carried 
in such a way that the strings were perpendicular and the bar 
horizontal, while the sounding-board projected forwards at an 
angle above the player’s head. It was played by the naked 
hand, without a plectrum; and both hands seem to have found 
their employment in pulling the strings. [PL CXXVII., Fig. 1.] 

Three varieties of the lyre are seen in the Assyrian sculpt- 
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vires. One of them is triangular, or nearly so, and has only 
four strings, which, being carried from one side of the triangle 
to the other, parallel to the base, are necessarily of very un¬ 
equal length. Its frame is apparently of wood, very simple, 
and entirely devoid of ornament. This sort of lyre has been 
found only in the latest sculptures. 875 [PI. CXXVI., Fig. 4.] 

Another variety nearly resembles in its general shape the 
lyre of the Egyptians. 876 It has a large square bottom or sound¬ 
ing-board, 877 which is held, like the Egyptian, under the left 
elbow, two straight arms only slightly diverging, and a plain 
cross-bar at top. The number of strings visible in the least im¬ 
perfect representation is eight; but judging by the width of 
the instrument, we may fairly assume that the full complement 
was nine or ten. The strings run from the cross-bar to the 
sounding-board, and must have been of a uniform length. This 
lyre was played by both hands, and for greater security was 
attached by a band passing round the player’s neck. [PL 
CXXYIL, Fig. 2.] 

The third sort of lyre was larger than either of the others, 
and considerably more elaborate. It had probably a sounding- 
board at bottom, like the lyre just described, though this, be¬ 
ing carried under the left elbow, is concealed in the represen¬ 
tations. Hence there branched out two curved arms, more or 
less ornamented, which were of very unequal length; and 
these were joined together by a cross-bar, also curved, and pro¬ 
jecting considerably beyond the end of the longer of the two 
arms. Owing to the inequality of the arms, the cross-bar 
sloped at an angle to the base, and the strings, which passed 
from the one to the other, consequently differed in length. 
The number of the strings in this lyre seems to have been 
either five or seven. [PI. CXXVIII., Figs. 2, 3.] 

The Assyrian guitar is remarkable for the small size of the 
hollow body or sounding-board, and the great proportionate 
length of the neck or handle. There is nothing to show what 
was the number of the strings, nor whether they were stretched 
by pegs and elevated by means of a bridge. Both hands seem 
to be employed in playing the instrument, which is held 
across the chest in a sloping direction, and was probably kept 
in place by a ribbon or strap passed round the neck. 878 [PI. 
CXXVIII., Fig. 1.] 

It is curious that in the Assyrian remains, while the double 
pipe is common, we find no instance at all either of the flute 
or of the single pipe. All three were employed in Egypt, and 
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occur on the monuments of that country frequently; 879 and 
though among the Greeks and Romans the double pipe was 
more common than the single one, yet the single pipe was 
well known, and its employment was not unusual. The 
Greeks regarded the pipe as altogether Asiatic, and ascribed 
its invention to Marsyas the Phrygian, 380 or to Olympus, his 
disciple. 381 We may conclude from this that they at any rate 
learnt the invention from Asia; and in their decided prefer¬ 
ence of the double over the single pipe we may not improbably 
have a trace of the influence which Assyria exercised over 
Asiatic, and thus even over Greek, music. [PL CXXVIIL, 
Fig. 1.] 

The Assyrian double pipe was short, probably not exceeding 
ten or twelve inches in length. 382 It is uncertain whether it 
was really a single instrument consisting of two tubes united 
by a common mouthpiece, or whether it was not composed of 
two quite separate pipes, as was the case with the double pipes 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

The two pipes constituting a pair seem in Assyria to have 
been always of the same length, not, like the Roman “ right ” 
and u left pipes,” of unequal length, and so of different 
pitches. 883 They were held and played, like the classical one, 
with either hand of the performer. There can be little doubt 
that they were in reality quite straight, though sometimes 
they have been awkwardly represented as crooked by the 
artist. 

The tambourine of the Assyrian was round, like that in 
common use at the present day; not square, like the ordinary 
Egyptian. 864 It seems to have consisted simply of a skin 
stretched on a circular frame, and to have been destitute alto¬ 
gether of the metal rings or balls which produce the jingling 
sound of the modern instrument. It was held at bottom by 
the left hand in a perpendicular position, and was struck at 
the side with the fingers of the right. [PI. CXXIX., Fig. 1.] 

Assyrian cymbals closely resembled those in common use 
throughout the East at the present day. 385 They consisted of 
two hemispheres of metal, probably of bronze, running off to 
a point, which was elongated into a bar or handle. The player 
grasped a cymbal in each hand, and either clashed them 
together horizontally, or else, holding one cupwise in his left, 
brought the other down upon it perpendicularly with his right. 
[PI. CXXX., Fig. 1.] 

Two drums are represented on the Assyrian sculptures. 
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One is a small instrument resembling the tubbul , now frequently 
used by Eastern dancing-girls. 886 The other is of larger size, 
like the tubbul at top, but descending gradually in the shape 
of an inverted cone, and terminating almost in a point at 
bottom. Both were carried in front, against the stomach of 
the player—attached, apparently, to his girdle; and both were 
played in the same way, namely, with the fingers of the open 
hands on the top. 887 [PI. CXXX., Fig. 2.] 

A few instruments carried by musicians are of an anomalous 
appearance, and do not admit of identification with any known 
species. One, which is borne by a musician in a processional 
scene belonging to the time of Sennacherib, resembles in shape 
a bag turned upside-down. By the manner in which it is 
held, we may conjecture that it was a sort of rattle—a hollow 
square box of wood or metal, containing stones or other hard 
substances which produced a jingling noise when shaken. 
But the purpose of the semicircular bow which hangs from the 
box is difficult to explain, unless we suppose that it was 
merely a handle by which to carry the instrument when not 
in use. Battles of different kinds are found among the mus¬ 
ical instruments of Egypt; 888 and one of them consists of a 
box with a long handle attached to it. The jingling noise 
produced by such instruments may have corresponded to the 
sound now emitted by the side-rings of the tambourine. 

Another curious-looking instrument occurs in a processional 
scene of the time of Asslmr-bani-pal, which has been com¬ 
pared to the modern santour , a sort of dulcimer. 899 It con¬ 
sisted (apparently) of a number of strings, certainly not fewer 
than ten, stretched over a hollow case or sounding-board. 
The musician seems to have struck the strings with a small 
bar or hammer held in his right hand, while at the same timo 
he made some use of his left hand in pressing them so as to 
produce the right note. It is clear that this instrument must 
have been suspended round the neck, though the Assyrian 
artist has omitted to represent the belt which kept it in place. 
[PI. CXX1X., Fig. 2.] 

In addition to all these various instruments, it is possible 
that the Assyrians may have made use of a sort of horn. An 
object is represented on a slab of Sennacherib’s which is cer¬ 
tainly either a horn or a speaking-trumpet. It is carried by 
one of the supervisors of the works in a scene representing the 
conveyance of a colossal bull to its destination. In shape it 
no doubt resembles the modern speaking-trumpet, but it is 
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almost equally near to the tuba or military trumpet of the 
Greeks and Romans. This will appear sufficiently on a 
comparison of the two representations, one of which is 
taken from Mr. Layard’s representation of Sennacherib's 
slab, 890 while the other is from a sculpture on the column of 
Trajan. As we have no mention of the speaking-trumpet in 
any ancient writer, as the shape of the object under consider¬ 
ation is that of a known ancient instrument of music, and as 
an ordinary horn would have been of great use in giving 
signals to workmen engaged as the laborers are upon the 
sculpture, it seems best to regard the object in question as 
such a horn—an instrument of great power, but of little com¬ 
pass—more suitable therefore for signal-giving than for con¬ 
certs. 891 [PI. CXXX., Fig. 3.] 

Passing now from the instruments of the Assyrians to the 
general features and character of their music, we may ob¬ 
serve, in the first place, that while it is fair to suppose them 
acquainted with each form of the triple symphony, 392 there is 
only evidence that they knew of two forms out of the three— 
viz., the harmony of instruments, and that of instruments and 
voices in combination, Of these two they seem greatly to 
have prefen;ed the concert of instruments without voices; in¬ 
deed, one instance alone shows that they were not wholly 
ignorant of the more complex harmony. 393 Even this leaves it 
doubtful whether they themselves practised it; for the singers 
and musicians represented as uniting their efforts are not 
Assyrians, but Susianians, who come out to greet their con¬ 
querors, and do honor to the new sovereign who has been im¬ 
posed on them, with singing, playing, and dancing. 

Assyrian bands were variously composed. The simplest 
consisted of two harpers. A band of this limited number 
seems to have been an established part of the religious cere¬ 
monial on the return of the monarch from the chase, when a 
libation was poured over the dead game. The instrument in 
use on these occasions was the antique harp, which was played, 
not with the hand, but with the plectrum. A similar band 
appears on one occasion in a triumphal return from a military 
expedition belonging to the time of Sennacherib. 394 [PI. 
CXXI. ] 

In several instances we find bands of three musicians. In 
one case all three play the lyre. The musicians here are cer¬ 
tainly captives, whom the Assyrians have borne off from their 
own country. It has been thought that their physiognomy is 
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Jewish, 396 and that the lyre which they bear in their hands 
may represent that “ kind of harp ” whicli the children of the 
later captivity hung up upon the willows when they wept by 
the rivers of Babylon. 890 There are no sufficient grounds, how¬ 
ever, for this identification. The lyre may be pronounced 
foreign, since it is unlike any other specimen; but its orna¬ 
mentation with an animal head is sufficient to show that it is 
not Jewish. 897 And the Jewish A 'inner was rather a harp than 
a lyre, and had certainly more than four strings. 898 Still, the 
employment of captives as musicians is interesting, though wc 
cannot say that the captives are Jews. It shows us that the 
Assyrians, like the later Babylonians, 899 were in the habit of 
“requiring” music from their prisoners, who, when trans¬ 
ported into a “ strange land,” had to entertain their masters 
with their native melodies. 

Another band of three exhibits to us a harper, a player on 
the lyre, and a player on the double pipe. 400 A third shows a 
harper, a player on the lyre, and a musician whose instrument 
is uncertain. In this latter case it is quite possible that there 
may originally have been more musicians than three, for the 
sculpture is imperfect, terminating in the middle of a figure. 401 

Bands of four performers are about as common as bands of 
three. On an obelisk belonging to the time of Asshur-izir-pal 
we see a band composed of two cymbal-players and two per¬ 
formers on the lyre. A slab of Sennacherib’s exhibits four 
harpers arranged in two pairs, all playing with the plectrum 
on the antique harp. 402 Another of the same date, which is in¬ 
complete, shows us a tambourine-player, a cymbal-player, a 
player on the nondescript instrument which has been called a 
sort of rattle, and another whose instrument cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. In a sculpture of a later period, which is repre¬ 
sented above, 413 we see a band of four, composed of a tam¬ 
bourine-player, two players on two different sorts of lyres, and 
a cymbal-player. 

It is not often that we find representations of bands contain¬ 
ing more than four performers. On the sculptures hitherto 
discovered there seem to be only three instances where this 
number was exceeded. A bas-relief of Sennacherib's showed 
five players, of whom two had tambourines; two, harps of the 
antique pattern; and one, cymbals. 4 4 Another, belonging to 
the time of his grandson, exhibited a band of seven, three of 
whom played upon harps of the later fashion, two on the 
double pipe, one on the guitar and one on the long drum with 
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the conical bottom. 405 Finally, we have the remarkable scene 
represented in the illustration, a work of the same date, where 
no fewer than twenty-six performers are seen uniting their 
efforts. Of these, eleven are players on instruments, while the 
remaining fifteen are vocalists. The instruments consist of 
seven harps, two double pipes, a small drum or tiibbul , and the 
curious instrument which has been compared to the modem 
scintour. The players are all men, six out of the eleven being 
eunuchs. The singers consist of six women and nine children 
of various ages, the latter of whom seem to accompany their 
singing, as the Hebrews and Egyptians sometimes did, 406 with 
clapping of the hands. Three out of the first four musicians 
are represented with one leg raised, as if dancing to the meas¬ 
ure. 407 [PI. CXXXIL, Fig. 1.] 

Bands in Assyria had sometimes, though not always, time¬ 
keepers or leaders, who took the direction of the performance. 
These were commonly eunuchs, as indeed w~ere the greater 
number of the musicians. They held in one hand a double 
rod or wand, with which most probably they made their sig¬ 
nals, and stood side by side facing the performers. [PI. 
CXXXIL, Fig. 2.] 

The Assyrians seem to have employed music chiefly for fes¬ 
tive and religious purposes. The favorite instrument in the 
religious ceremonies was the antique harp, which continued 
in use as a sacred instrument from the earliest to the latest 
times. 408 On festive occasions the lyre was preferred, or a 
mixed band with a variety of instruments. In the quiet of 
domestic life the monarch and his sultana were entertained 
with concerted music played by a large number of performers; 
while in processions and pageants, whether of a civil or of a 
military character, bands were also very generally employed, 
consisting of two, three, four, five, or possibly more, 409 musi¬ 
cians. Cymbals, the tambourine, and the instrument which 
has been above regarded as a sort of rattle, were peculiar to 
these processional occasions: the harp, the lyre, and the double 
pipe had likewise a place in them. 

In actual war, it would appear that music was employed 
very sparingly, if at all, by the Assyrians. No musicians are 
ever represented in the battle-scenes; nor are the troops ac¬ 
companied by any when upon the march. Musicians are only 
seen conjoined with troops in one or two marching processions, 
apparently of a triumphal character. It may consequently be 
doubted whether the Assyrian armies, when they went out on 
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their expeditions, were attended, like the Egyptian and Ro¬ 
man armies, 410 by military bands. Possibly, the musicians in 
the processional scenes alluded to belong to the court rather 
than to the camp, and merely take part as civilians in a pag¬ 
eant, wherein a share is also assigned to the soldiery. 

In proceeding, as already proposed, 411 to speak of the navi¬ 
gation of the Assyrians, it must be at once premised that it is 
not as mariners, but only as fresh-water sailors, that they 
come within the category of navigators at all. Originally an 
inland people, they had no power, in the earlier ages of their 
history, to engage in any but the secondary and inferior kind 
of navigation; and it would seem that, by the time when they 
succeeded in opening to themselves through their conquests a 
way to the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, their habits 
had become so fixed in this respect that they no longer ad¬ 
mitted of change. There is satisfactory evidence which shows 
that they left the navigation of the two seas at the two extrem¬ 
ities of their empire to the subject nations—the Phoenicians 
and the Babylonians, 412 contenting themselves with the profits 
without sharing the dangers of marine vo} T ages, while their 
own attention was concentrated upon their two great rivers— 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, which formed the natural line 
of communication between the seas in question. 

The navigation of these streams was important to the 
Assyrians in two ways. In the first place it was a military 
necessity that they should be able, readily and without delay , 
to effect the passage of both of them, and also of their tribu¬ 
taries, which were frequently too deep to be forded. 413 Now 
from very early times it was probably found tolerably easy to 
pass an army over a great river by swimming, more espe¬ 
cially with the aid of in Hated skins, which would be soon em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. But the materiel of the army—the 
provisions, the chariots, and the siege machines—was not so 
readily transported, and indeed could only be conveyed across 
deep rivers by means of bridges, rafts, or boats. On tlio 
great streams of the Tigris and Euphrates, with their enormous 
spring floods, no bridge, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
possible. 414 Bridges of boats are still the only ones that exist on 
either river below the point at which they issue from the gorges 
of the mountains. 415 And these would be comparatively late 
inventions, long subsequent to the employment of single ferry 
boats. Probably the earliest contrivance for transporting the 
chariots, the stores, and the engines across a river was a raft, 
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composed hastily of the trees and bushes growing in the 
neighborhood of the stream, and rendered capable of sustain¬ 
ing a considerable weight by the attachment to it of h number of 
inflated skins. A representation of such a raft, taken from a 
slab of Sennacherib, has been already given. 416 Rafts of this 
kind are still largely employed in the navigation of the Meso¬ 
potamian streams, 417 and, being extremely simple in their 
construction, may reasonably be supposed to have been em¬ 
ployed by the Assyrians from the very foundation of their 
empire. 

To these rafts would naturally have succeeded boats of one 
kind or another. As early as the time of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
(ab. n.c. 1120) we find a mention of boats as employed in the 
passage of the Euphrates. 418 These would probably be of the 
kind described by Herodotus, 419 and represented on one of 
the most ancient bas-reliefs—round structures like the Welsh 
coracles, made of wickerwork and covered with skins, 
smeared over with a coating of bitumen. Boats of this con¬ 
struction were made of a considerable size. The one repre¬ 
sented contains a chariot, and is navigated by two men. 
[PI. CXXXIII., Fig. 1.] In the later sculptures the number 
of navigators is raised to four, and the boats carry a heavy 
load of stone or other material. 4 ' 20 The mode of propulsion 
is curious and very unusual. The rowers sit at the stem 
and stern, facing each other, and while those at the stem 
pull, those at the stern must have pushed, as Herodotus 
tells us that they did. 421 The make of the oars is also sin¬ 
gular. In the earliest sculptures they are short poles, ter¬ 
minating in a head, shaped like a small axe or hammer; 4 - 
in the later, below this axe-like appendage, they have a 
sort of curved blade, which is, however, not solid, but 
perforated, so as to form a mere framework, which seems 
to require filling up. [PI. CXXXIII., Fig. 3.] 

Beside these round boats, which correspond closely with the * 
Jcufas in use upon the Tigris and Euphrates at the present 
day, 4 ' 23 the Assyrians employed for the passage of rivers, even 
in very early times, a vessel of a more scientific construction. 
The early bas-reliefs exhibit to us, together with the Jcufa , a 
second and much larger vessel, manned with a crew of seven 
men—a helmsman and six rowers, three upon either side 424 — 
and capable of conve3ing across a broad stream two chariots 
at a time, 424 or a chariot and two or three passengers. This 
vessel appears to have been made of planks. It was long, and 
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comparatively narrow. It had a flattish bottom, and was 
rounded off towards the stem and stern, much as boats are 
rounded off towards the bows at the present day. It did not 
possess either mast or sail, but was propelled wholly by oars, 
which were of the same shape as those used anciently by the 
rowers in the round boats. In the steersman’s hand is seen an 
oar of a different kind. It is much longer than the rowing oars, 
and terminates in an oval blade, which would have given it 
considerable power in the water. [PI. CXXXIII., Fig. 4.] The 
helmsman steered with both hands; and it seems that his oar 
was lashed to an upright post near the stern of the vessel. 420 

It is evident that before armies could look habitually to 
being transported across the Mesopotamian streams, wherever 
they might happen to strike them in their expeditions, by 
boats of these two kinds, either ferries must have been estab¬ 
lished at convenient intervals upon them, or traffic along 
their courses by means of boats must have been pretty regu¬ 
lar. An Assyrian army did not carry its boats with it, as a 
modern army does its pontoons. Boats were commonly 
found in sufficient numbers on the streams themselves when 
an army needed them, and were impressed, or hired, to 
convey the troops across. And thus wc see that the actual 
navigation of the streams had another object besides the 
military one of transport from bank to bank. Rivers are 
Nature’s roads; and we may be sure that the country had not 
been long settled before a water communication began to be 
established between towns upon the river-courses, and com¬ 
modities began to be transported by means of them. The 
very position of the chief towns upon the banks of the 
streams was probably connected with this sort of transport, 
the rivers furnishing the means by which large quantities of 
building material could be conveniently concentrated at a 
given spot, and by which supplies could afterwards be regu¬ 
larly received from a distance. We see in the Assyrian 
sculptures the conveyance of stones, planks, etc., along the 
rivers, 427 as well as the passage of chariots, horses, 42 * and 
persons across them. Rafts and round boats were most com¬ 
monly used for this purpose. When a mass of unusual size, 
as a huge paving-stone, or a colossal bull or lion, had to be 
moved, a long, flat-bottomed boat was employed, wliieh the 
mass sometimes more than covered. 429 In this case, as there 
was no room for rowers, trackers were engaged, who dragged 
the vessel along by means of ropes, which were fastened 
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either to the boat itself or to its burden. [PI. CXXXIII., 
Fig. 2.] 

During the later period of the monarchy various improve¬ 
ments took place in Assyrian boat-building. The Phoenician 
and Cyprian expeditions of the later kings made the Assyrians 
well acquainted with the ships of first-rate nautical nations; 
and they seem to have immediately profited by this acquaint¬ 
ance, in order to improve the appearance and the quality of 
their own river boats. The clumsy and inelegant long-boat of 
the earlier times was replaced, even for ordinary traffic, by a 
light and graceful fabric, which was evidently a copy from 
Phoenician models. Modifications, which would seem trifling 
if described, changed the whole character of the vessels, in 
which light and graceful curves took the place of straight 
lines and angles only just rounded off. The stem and stem 
were raised high above the body of the boat, and were shaped 
like fishes’ tails or carved into the heads of animals. 430 [PI. 
CXXXIIL, Fig. 2.] Oars, shaped nearly like modern ones, 
came into vogue, and the rowers were placed so as all to look 
one way, and to pull instead of pushing with their oars. 
Finally, the principle of the bireme was adopted, and river- 
galleys were constructed of such' a size that they had to be 
manned by thirty rowers, who sat in two tiers one above the 
other at the sides of the galley, while the centre part, which 
seems to have been decked, was occupied by eight or ten 
other persons. 431 

In galleys of this kind the naval architecture of the Assyr¬ 
ians seems to have culminated. They never, so far as appears, 
adopted for their boats the inventions with which their inter¬ 
course with Phoenicia had rendered them perfectly familiar, 432 
of masts, and sails. This is probably to be explained from the 
extreme rapidity of the Mesopotamian rivers, on which sail¬ 
ing boats are still uncommon. The unfailing strength of row¬ 
ers was needed in order to meet and stem the force of the cur¬ 
rents; and this strength being provided in abundance, it was 
not thought necessary to husband it or eke it out by the addi¬ 
tion of a second motive power. Again, the boats, being in¬ 
tended only for peaceful purposes, were unprovided with 
beaks, another invention well known to the Assyrians, and 
frequently introduced into their sculptures in the representa¬ 
tions of Phoenician vessels. [PI. CXXXIII., Fig. 5.] 

In the Assyrian biremes the oars of the lower tier were 
worked through holes in the vessel's sides. 433 This arrange 
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ment would of course at once supply a fulcrum and keep the 
oars in their places. But it is not so easy to see how the oar 
of a common row-boat, or the uppermost tier of a bireme, ob¬ 
tained their purchase on the vessel, and were prevented from 
slipping along its side. Assyrian vessels had no rowlocks, 
and in general the oars are represented as simply rested with¬ 
out any support on the upper edge of the bulwark. But this 
can scarcely have been the real practice; and one or two rep¬ 
resentations, where a support is provided, may be fairly re¬ 
garded as showing what the practice actually was. In the 
figure of a kufa } or round boat, already given, 434 it will bo seen 
that one oar is worked by means of a thong, like the Tpo-og or 
TpoTroT7)p of the Greeks, which is attached to a ring in the bul¬ 
wark. In another bas-relief, 433 several of the oars of similar 
boats are represented as kept in place by means of two pegs 
fixed into the top of the bulwark and inclined at an angle to 
one another. [PI. CXXXIII., Fig. G.] Probably one or other 
of these two methods of steadying the oar was in reality 
adopted in every instance. 

With regard to Assyrian commerce, it must at the outset 
be remarked that direct notices in ancient writers of any real 
authority are scanty in the extreme. The prophet Nahum 
says indeed, in a broad and general way, of Nineveh, “Thou 
hast multiplied thy merchants above the stars of heaven; ” 406 
and Ezekiel tells us, more particularly, that Assyrian mer¬ 
chants, along with others, traded with Tyre “in blue clothes, 
and broidered work, and in chests of rich apparel.” 437 But, 
except these two, there seem to be no notices of Assyrian trade 
in any contemporary or tfMasf-contemporary author. Herodo¬ 
tus, writing nearly two hundred years after the empire had 
come to an end, mentions casually that “ Assyrian wares ” 
had in very ancient times been conveyed by the Phoenicians 
to Greece, and there sold to the inhabitants. 438 He speaks 
also of a river traffic in his own day between Armenia and 
Babylon along the course of the Euphrates, 439 a fact which in¬ 
directly throws light upon the habits of earlier ages. Diodo¬ 
rus, following Ctesias, declares that a number of cities were 
established from very ancient times on the banks of both the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, to serve as marts of trade to the 
merchants who imported into Assyria the commodities of 
Media and Paraetacene. 440 Among the most important of these 
marts, as we learn from Strabo, were Tiphsach or Thapsaeus 
on the Euphrates, and Opis upon the Tigris. 441 
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Jt is from notions thus scanty, partial, and incidental, eked 
out by probability, and further helped by a certain number of 
important facts with respect to the commodities actually used 
in the country, whereof evidence has been furnished to us by 
the recent discoveries, that we have to form our estimate of 
the ancient commerce of the Assyrians. The Inscriptions 
throw little or no light upon the subject. They record the 
march of armies against foreign enemies, and their triumphant 
return laden with plunder and tribute, sometimes showing 
incidentally what products of a country were most in request 
among the Assyrians; but they contain no accounts of the 
journeys of merchants, or of the commodities which entered 
or quitted the country in the common course of trade. 

The favorable situation of Assyria for trade has often at¬ 
tracted remark. 442 Lying on the middle courses of two great 
navigable streams, it was readily approached by water both 
from the north-west and from the south-east. The communi¬ 
cation between the Mediterranean and the Southern or Indian 
Ocean naturally—almost necessarily—followed this route. If 
Europe wanted the wares and products of India, or if India 
required the commodities of Europe, by far the shortest and 
easiest course was the line from the eastern Mediterranean 
across Northern Syria, and thence by one or other of the two 
great streams to the innermost recess of the Persian Gulf. 
The route by the Nile, the canal of Neco, and the Red Sea, was 
decidedly inferior, more especially on account of the danger¬ 
ous navigation of that sea, but also because it was circuitous, 
and involved a voyage in the open ocean of at least twice the 
length of the other. 443 

Again, Assyria lay almost necessarily on the line of land 
communication between the north-east and the south-west. 
The lofty Armenian mountain-chains—Niphates and the other 
parallel ranges—towards the north, and the great Arabian 
Desert towards the south, offered difficulties to companies of 
land-traders which they were unwilling to face, and naturally 
led them to select routes intermediate between these two ob¬ 
stacles, which could not fail to pass through some part or 
other of the Mesopotamian region. 

The established lines of land trade between Assyria and her 
neighbors were probably very numerous, but the most impor¬ 
tant must have been some five or six. One almost certainly 
led from theUnuniyeh basin over the Keli-shin pass (lat. 37°, 
long. 45° nearly), descending on Rowandiz, and thence follow* 
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ing the course of the Greater Zab to Ilerir, whence it crossed 
the plain to Nineveh. At the summit of the KeU-shin pass is 
a pillar of dark blue stone, six feet in height, two in breadth, 
and one in depth, let into a basement block of the same mate¬ 
rial, and covered with a cuneiform inscription in the Scythic 
character. 444 At a short distance to the westward on the same 
route is another similar pillar. 445 The date of the inscriptions 
falls within the most flourishing time of the Assyrian empire, 440 
and their erection is a strong argument in favor of the use 
of this route (which is one of the very few possible modes of 
crossing the Zagros range) in the time when that empire was 
in full vigor. 

Another line of land traffic probably passed over the same 
mountain-range considerably further to the south. It united 
Assyria with Media, leading from the Northern Ecbatnna 
(Takht-i-Suleiinan) by the Banneh pass 447 to Suleimaniyeh, and 
thence by Korkuk and Altun-Kiupri to Arbela and Nineveh. 

There may have been also a route up the valley of the Lesser 
Zab, by Koi-Sinjah and over the great Kandil range into Laji- 
han. There are said to be Assyrian remains near Koi-Sinjah, 448 
at a place called the Bihisht and Jehennen (“ the Heaven and 
Hell ”) of Nimrud, but no account has been given of them by 
any European traveller. 

Westward there were probably two chief lines of trade with 
Syria and the adjacent countries. One passed along the foot 
of the Sin jar range by Sidikan ( Arban ) on the Khabour toTiph- 
sacli (or Thapsacus) on the Euphrates, where it crossed the 
Great River. Thence it bent southwards, and, passing through 
Tadmor, was directed upon Phoenicia most likely by way of 
Damascus. 440 Another took a more northern line by the Mons 
Masius to Harran and Seruj, crossing the Euphrates at Bir, and 
thence communicating both with Upper Syria and with Asia 
Minor. The former of these two routes is marked as a lino of 
traffic by the foreign objects discovered in such abundance at 
Arban, 45} by the name Tiphsaeh, which means “passage,” 451 
and by the admitted object of Solomon in building Tadmor. 45 * 
The other rests on less direct evidence; but there are indica¬ 
tions of it in the trade of Ilarran with Tyre which is men¬ 
tioned by Ezekiel, 458 and in the Assyrian remains near Seruj, 454 
which is on the route from Harran to the Bir ford way. 

Towards the north, probably, the route most used was that 
which is thought by many to be the line followed by XenO' 
phon , 455 first up the valley of the Tigris to Til or Tilleh, and then 
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along the Bitlis Cluti to the lake of Van and the adjacent coun¬ 
try. Another route may have led from Nineveh to Nisibis, 
thence through the Jebel Tur to Diarbekr, and from Diarbekr 
up the Western Tigris to Arghana, Kharput, Malatiych, and 
Asia Minor. Assyrian remains have been found at various 
points along this latter line, 456 while the former is almost cer¬ 
tain to have connected the Assyrian with the Armenian capi¬ 
tal. 4 ” 

Armenian productions would, however, reach Nineveh and 
the other great central cities mainly by the Tigris, down which 
they could easily have been floated from Tilleh, or even from 
Diarbekr. Similarly, Babylonian and Susianian productions, 
together with the commodities which either or both of those 
countries imported by sea, would find their way into Assyria 
up the courses of the two streams, which were navigated by 
vessels capable of stemming the force of the current, at least 
as high as Opis and Thapsaeus. 458 

We may now proceed to inquire what were the commodities 
which Assyria, either certainly or probably, imported by these 
various lines of land and water communication. Those of 
which we seem to have some indication in the existing remains 
are gold, tin, ivory, lead, stones of various kinds, cedar-wood, 
pearls, and engraved seals. 

Many articles in gold have been recovered at the various 
Assyrian sites where excavations have been made; and indi¬ 
cations have been found of the employment of this precious 
metal in the ornamentation of palaces and of furniture. 459 The 
actual quantity discovered has, indeed, been small; but this 
may be accounted for without calling in question the reality 
of that extraordinary wealth in the precious metals which is 
ascribed by all antiquity to Assyria. 460 This wealth no doubt 
flowed in, to a considerable extent, from the plunder of con¬ 
quered nations' and the tribute paid by dependent monarchs. 
But the quantity obtained in this way would hardly have 
sufficed to maintain the luxury of the court and at the same 
time to accumulate, so that when Nineveh was taken there 
was “ none end ” of the store. 461 It has been suggested 462 that 
‘‘mines of gold were probably once worked within the Assyr¬ 
ian dominions,” although no gold is now known to be produced 
anywhere within her limits. But perhaps it is more probable 
that, like Judaea 463 and Phoenicia, 464 she obtained her gold in 
a great measure from commerce, taking it either from the 
Phoenicians, who derived it both from Arabia 465 and from the 
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West African coast, 466 or else from the Babylonians, who may 
have imported it by sea from India. 467 

Tin, which has not been found in a pure state in the remains 
of the Assyrians, but which enters regularly as an element 
into their bronze, where it forms from one-tenth to one-seventh 
of the mass, 468 was also, probably, an importation. Tin is a 
comparatively rare metal. Abundant enough in certain places, 
it is not diffused at all widely over the earths surface. Neither 
Assyria itself nor any of the neighboring countries are known 
to have ever produced this mineral. Phoenicia certainly im¬ 
ported it, directly or indirectly, from Cornwall and the Scilly 
Isles, which therefore became first known in ancient geogra¬ 
phy as the Cassiterides or “Tin Islands.” 409 It is a reasonable 
supposition that the tin wherewith the Assyrians hardened 
their bronze was obtained by their merchants from the Phoeni¬ 
cians 470 in exchange for textile fabrics and (it may be) other 
commodities. If so, we may believe that in many instances 
the produce of our own tin mines which left our shores more 
than twenty-five centuries ago, has, after twice travelling a 
distance of many thousand miles, returned to seek a final rest 
in its native country. 

Ivory was used by the Assyrians extensively in their furni¬ 
ture, 471 and was probably supplied by them to the Phoenicians 
and the Greeks. It was no doubt sometimes brought to them 
by subject nations as tribute; 472 but this source of supply is 
not sufficient to account, at once, for the consumption in As¬ 
syria itself, and for the exports from Assyria to foreign coun¬ 
tries. 473 A regular trade for ivory seems to have been carried 
on from very early times between India andDedan (Bahrein!) 
in the Persian Gulf. 474 The “travelling companies of the 
Dedanim,” 475 who conveyed this precious merchandise from 
their own country to Phoenicia, passed probably along the 
course of the Euphrates, and left a portion of their wares in 
the marts upon that stream, which may have been thence con¬ 
veyed to the great Assyrian cities. Or the same people may 
have traded directly with Assyria by the route of the Tigris. 
Again, it is quite conceivable — indeed, it is probable — that 
there was a land trallic between Assyria and Western India 
by the way of Cabul, Herat, the Caspian Gates, and Media. 
Of this route we have a trace in the land animals engraved 
upon the well-known Black Obelisk, where the combination of 
the small-eared or Indian elephant and the rhinoceros with 
tho two-humped Baetrian camel, 478 sufficiently marks the line 
21 
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by which the productions of India, occasionally at any rate, 
readied Assyria. The animals themselves were, we may be 
sure, very rarely transported. Indeed, it is not till the very 
close of the Persian empire that we find elephants possessed— 
and even then in scanty numbers—by the western Asiatic 
monarehs. 477 But the more portable products of the Indus 
region, elephants’ tusks, gold, and perhaps shawls and mus¬ 
lins, are likely to have passed to the west by this route with 
far greater frequency. 

The Assyrians were connoisseurs in hard stones and gems, 
which they seem to have imported from all quarters. The 
lapis lazuli, which is found frequently among the remains as 
the material of seals, combs, rings, jars, and other small ob' 
jects, probably came from Bactria or the adjacent regions, 
whence alone it is procurable at the present day. 478 The cor¬ 
nelian used for cylinders may have come from Babylonia, 
which, according to Pliny, 479 furnished it of the best quality 
in the more ancient times. The agates or onyxes may have 
been imported from Susiana, where they were found in the 
bed of the Choaspes ( Kerkhali ), or they may possibly have 
been brought from India. 480 Other varieties are likely to have 
been furnished by Armenia, which is rich in stones; and hence 
too was probably obtained the shamir , or emery-stone, 481 by 
means of which the Assyrians were enabled to engrave all the 
other hard substances known to them. 

That cedar-wood was imported into Assyria is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that, although no cedars grew in the 
country, the beams in the palaces were frequently of this ma¬ 
terial. 482 It may not, however, have been exactly an article 
of commerce, since the kings appear to have cut it after their 
successful expeditions into Syria, and to have carried it off from 
Lebanon and Amanus as part of the plunder of the country. 483 

Pearls, which have been found in Assyrian earrings, 484 must 
have been procured from the Persian Gulf, one of the few 
places frequented by the shell-fish which produces them. The 
pearl fisheries in these parts were pointed out to Nearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander, 485 and had no doubt been made to 
yield their treasures to the natives of the coasts and islands 
from a remote antiquity. The familiarity of the author of the 
book of Job with pearls 486 is to be ascribed to the ancient trade 
in them throughout the regions adjoining the Gulf, which 
coukl not fail to bring them at an early date to the knowledge 
of the Hebrews. 
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Engraved stones, generally in the shape of scarabs, seem to 
have been largely imported from Egypt into Assyria, where 
they were probably used either as amulets or as seals. They 
have been found in the greatest plenty at Arban 4S7 on the 
lower Khabour, the ancient Sidikan or Shadikanni, which lies 
nearly at the extreme west of the Assyrian territory; but 
many specimens have likewise been obtained from Nineveh 
and other of the central Assyrian cities. 488 

If we were to indulge in conjecture, we might add to this 
list of Assyrian importations at least an equal number of com¬ 
modities which, though they have not been found in the an¬ 
cient remains, may be fairly regarded, on grounds of proba¬ 
bility’, as objects of trade between Assyria and her neighbors. 
Frankincense, which was burnt in such lavish profusion in 
the great temple at Babylon, 480 was probably offered in consid¬ 
erable quantities upon Assyrian altars, and could only have 
been obtained from Arabia. 400 Cinnamon, which was used by 
the Jews from the time of the Exodus, 401 and which was early 
imported into Greece by the Phoenicians, 40 - who received it 
from the Arabians, 403 can scarcely have been unknown in As¬ 
syria when the Hebrews were familiar with it. This precious 
spice must have reached the Arabians from Ceylon or Mala¬ 
bar, the most accessible of the countries producing it. 404 Mus¬ 
lins, shawls, and other tissues are likely to have come by the 
same route as the cinnamon; and these may possibly have 
been among the 1 ‘ blue clothes and broidered work and rich 
apparel ” which the merchants of Asshur carried to Tyre in 
“chests, bound with cords and made of cedar-wood.” 405 Dyes, 
such as the Indian lacca, 406 raw cotton, ebony and other woods, 
may have come by the same line of trade; while horses and 
mules are likely to have been imported from Armenia, 407 and 
slaves from the country between Armenia and the Halvs 
River. 408 

If from the imports of Assyria we pass to her exports, we 
leave a region of uncertain light to enter upon one of almost 
total darkness. That the “wares of Assyria” were among 
the commodities which the Phoenicians imported into Greece 
at a very early period, we have the testimony of Herodotus; 499 
but he leaves us wholly without information as to the nature 
of the wares themselves. No other classical writer of real au¬ 
thority touches the subject; and any conclusions that we may 
form upon it must be derived from one of two sources, either 
general probability, or the single passage in a sacred author 
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which gives us a certain amount of authentic information. 500 
From the passage in question, which has been already quoted 
at length, 601 we learn that the chief of the Assyrian exports to 
Phoenicia were textile fabrics, apparently of great value, since 
they were most carefully packed in chests of cedar-wood se¬ 
cured by cords. These fabrics may have been “blue cloaks, ” 502 
or “embroidery,” 603 or “rich dresses” of any kind, 504 for all 
these are mentioned by Ezekiel; but we cannot say definitely 
which Assyria traded in, since the merchants of various other 
countries are joined in the passage with hers. Judging by the 
monuments, we should conclude that at least a portion of the 
embroidered work was from her looms and workshops; for, as 
has been already shown, the embroidery of the Assyrians was 
of the most delicate and elaborate description. 505 She is also 
likely to have traded in rich apparel of all kinds, both such as 
she manufactured at home, and such as she imported from 
the far East by the lines of traffic which have been pointed 
out. Some of her own fabrics may possibly have been of silk, 
which in Roman times was a principal Assyrian export. 506 
Whether she exported her other peculiar productions, her 
transparent and colored glass, her exquisite metal bowls, 
plates, and dishes, her beautifully carved ivories, we cannot 
say. They have not hitherto been found in any place beyond 
her dominion, 607 so that it would rather seem that she pro¬ 
duced them only for home consumption. Some ancient no¬ 
tices appear to imply a belief on the part of the Greeks and 
Romans that she produced and exported various spices. 
Horace speaks of Assyrian nard, 508 Virgil of Assyrian amo- 
mum, m Tibullus of Assyrian odors generally. 510 iEschylus 
has an allusion of the same kind in his Agamemnon. 511 Euri¬ 
pides 512 and Theocritus, 613 who mention respectively Syrian 
myrrh and Syrian frankincense, probably use the word “ Syr¬ 
ian” for “Assyrian.” 514 The belief thus implied is not, how¬ 
ever, borne out by inquiry. Neither the spikenard (Nardo- 
stachys Jatamansi), nor the amomum ( Amomitm Cardamo - 
mum), nor the myrrh tree (Balsamodendron Myrrlia), nor the 
frankincense tree ( Boswellia tharifera ), nor any other actual 
spice, 515 is produced within the limits of Assyria, which must 
always have imported its own spices from abroad, and can 
only have supplied them to other countries as a carrier. In 
this capacity she may very probably, even in the time of her 
early greatness, have conveyed on to the coast of Syria the 
spicy products of Arabia and India, and thus have created an 
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impression, which afterwards remained as a tradition, tlmt 
she was a great spice-producer as well as a spice-seller. 

In the same way, as a carrier, Assyria may have exported 
many other commodities. She may have traded with the 
Phoenicians, not only in her own products, but in the goods 
which she received from the south and east, from Bactria, 
India, and the Persian Gulf,—such as lapis lazuli, pearls, cin¬ 
namon, muslins, shawls, ivory, ebony, cotton. On the other 
hand, she may have conveyed to India, or at least to Babylon, 
the productions which the Phoenicians brought to Tyre and 
Sidon from the various countries bordering upon the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and even the Atlantic Ocean,—as tin, hides, pot¬ 
tery, oil, wine, linen. On this point, however, we have at 
present no evidence at all; and as it is not the proper oflice of 
a historian to indulge at any length in mere conjecture, the 
consideration of the commercial dealings of the Assyrians 
may be here brought to a close. 

On the agriculture of the Assyrians a very few remarks will 
be offered. It has been already explained that the extent of 
cultivation depended entirely on the conveyance of water. 616 
There is good reason to believe that the Assyrians found a 
way to spread water over almost the whole of their territory. 
Either by the system of kandts or subterranean aqueducts, 
which has prevailed in the East from very early times, 617 or by 
an elaborate network of canals, the fertilizing fluid was con¬ 
veyed to nearly every part of Mesopotamia, which shows by 
its innumerable mounds, in regions which are now deserts, 
how large a population it was made to sustain under the wise 
management of the great Assyrians monarchs. 618 Huge dams 
seem to have been thrown across the Tigris in various places, 
one of which (theA?caz) still remains, 619 seriously impeding the 
navigation. It is formed of large masses of squared stones, 
united together by cramps of iron. Such artificial barriers 
were intended, not (as Strabo believed 620 ) for the protection 6f 
the towns upon the river from a hostile lleet, but to raise the 
level of the stream, in order that its water might flow off into 
canals on one bank or the other, whence they could be spread 
by means of minor channels over large tracts of territory. 
The canals themselves have in most cases been gradually filled 
up. In one instance, however, owing either to the peculiar 
nature of the soil or to some unexplained cause, we are still 
able to trace the course of an Assyrian work of this class and 
to observe the manner and principles of its construction. 
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In the tract of land lying between the lower course of the 
Great Zab River and the Tigris, in which was situated the im¬ 
portant town of Calah (now Nimrud), a tract which is partly 
alluvial, but more generally of secondary formation, hard 
gravel, sandstone, or conglomerate, are the remains of a canal 
undoubtedly Assyrian, 521 which was carried for a distance of 
more than five-and-twcnty miles from a point on the Khazr or 
Ghazr Su, a tributary of the Zab, to the south-eastern corner of 
the Nimrud ruins. [PI. CXXXIV., Fig. 1.] Originally the canal 
seems to have been derived from the Zab itself, the water of 
which was drawn off, on its northern bank, through a short tun¬ 
nel—the modern Negoub—and then conducted along a cutting, 
first by the side of the Zab, and afterwards in a tortuous 
course across the undulating plain, into the ravine formed by 
the Shor-Derreh torrent. The Zab, when this part of the work 
was constructed, ran deep along its northern bank, and, send¬ 
ing a portion of its waters into the tunnel, maintained a con¬ 
stant stream in the canal. But after awhile the river aban¬ 
doned its north bank for the opposite shore; and, water ceas¬ 
ing to flow through the Negoub tunnel, it became necessary to 
obtain it in some other way. Accordingly the canal was ex¬ 
tended northwards, partly by cutting and partly by tunnel¬ 
ling, to the Ghazr Su at about two miles above its mouth, and 
a permanent supply was thenceforth obtained from that 
stream.® 23 The work may have been intended in part to supply 
Calah with mountain-water; 523 but the remains of dams and 
sluices along its course 624 sufficiently show that it was a canal 
for irrigation also. From it water was probably derived to 
fertilize the whole triangle lying south of Nimrud between the 
two streams, a tract containing nearly thirty square miles of 
territory, mostly very fertile, and with careful cultivation well 
capable of supporting the almost metropolitan city on which it 
abutted. 

*In Assyria it must have been seldom that the Babylonian 
system of irrigation could have been found applicable, and 
the water simply derived from the rivers by side-cuts, leading 
it off from the natural channel. 525 There is but little of Assyria 
which is flat and alluvial; the land generally undulates, and 
most of it stands at a considerable height above the various 
streams. The water therefore requires to be raised from the 
level of the rivers to that of the lands before it can be spread 
over them, and for this purpose hydraulic machinery of one 
kind or another is requisite. In cases where the kcinat or 
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subterranean conduit was employed, the Assyrians probably 
(like the ancient and the modern Persians 6 * 3 ) sank wells at 
intervals, and raised the water from them by means of a 
bucket and rope, the latter working over a pulley. 6 * 7 Where 
they could obtain a bank of a convenient height overhanging 
a river, they made use of the hand-swipe, 628 and with its aid 
lifted the water into a tank or reservoir, whence they could 
distribute it over their fields. In some instances, it would 
seem, they brought water to the tops of hills by means of aque¬ 
ducts, and then, constructing a number of small channels, let 
the fluid trickle down them among their trees and crops. 629 
They may have occasionally, like the modern Arabs, 6:30 em¬ 
ployed the labor of an animal to raise the fluid; but the mon¬ 
uments do not furnish us with any evidence of their use of this 
method. Neither do we find any trace of water-wheels, such 
as are employed upon the Orontes and other swift rivers, 
whereby a stream can itself be made to raise water from the 
land along its banks. 631 

According to Herodotus, the kinds of grain cultivated in 
Assyria in his time were wheat, barley, sesame, and millet. 682 
As these still constitute at the present day the principal 
agricultural products of the country, 633 we may conclude that 
they were in all probability the chief species cultivated under 
the Empire. The plough used, if we may judge by the single 
repi*esentation of it which has come down to us, 634 was of a 
rude and primitive construction—a construction, however, 
which will bear comparison with that of the implements to this 
day in use through modern Turkey and Persia. 635 Of other 
agricultural implements we have no specimens at all, unless 
the square instrument with a small circle or wheel at each cor¬ 
ner, which appears on the same monument as the plough, 
may be regarded as intended for some farming purpose. [PI. 
CXXXIV., Fig. 2.] 

Besides grain, it seems certain that the Assyrians cultivated 
the vine. The vine will grow well in many parts of Assyria; 636 
and the monuments represent vines, with a great deal of truth, 
not merely as growing in the countries to which the Assyrians 
made their expeditions, but as cultivated along the sides of 
the rivers near Nineveh, 637 and in the gardens belonging to the 
palaces of the kings. 638 In the former case they appear to 
grow without any support, and are seen in orchards intermixed 
with other fruit-trees, as pomegranates and figs. In the lat¬ 
ter they are trained upon tall trees resembling firs, round 
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whose stems they twine themselves, and from which their 
rich clusters droop. Sometimes the long lithe boughs pass 
across from tree to tree, forming a canopy under whicli the 
monarch and his consort sip their wine. 639 

Before concluding this chapter, a few remarks will be added 
upon the ordinary private life of the Assyrians, so far as the 
monuments reveal it to 11 s. Under this head will be included 
their dress, their food, their houses, furniture, utensils, car¬ 
riages, etc., their various kinds of labor, and the implements 
of labor which were known to them. 

The ordinary dress of the common people in Assyria was a 
mere plain tunic, or skirt, reaching from the neck to a little 
above the knee, with very short sleeves, and confined round 
the waist by a broad belt or girdle. 640 Nothing was worn 
either upon the head or upon the feet. The thick hair, carried 
in large waves from the forehead to the back of the head, and 
then carefully arranged in three, four, or five rows of stiff 
curls, was regarded as a sufficient protection both from sun 
and rain. No head-covering was ever worn, except by soldiers, 
and by certain officials, as the king, priests, and musicians. 
Sometimes, if the hair was very luxuriant, it was confined by 
a band or fillet, which was generally tied behind the back of 
the head. The beard was worn long, and arranged with great 
care, the elaboration being pretty nearly the same in the case 
of the king and of the common laborer. Laborers of a rank a 
little above the lowest wore sandals, indulged in a fringed 
tunic, and occasionally in a phillibeg, while a still higher class 
had a fringed tunic and phillibeg, together with the close-fit¬ 
ting trouser and boot worn by soldiers. 541 These last are fre¬ 
quently eunuchs, who probably belonged to a corps of eunuch 
laborers in the employ of the king. 

Persons of the humbler laboring class wear no ornament, 
neither armlet, bracelet, nor earrings. Armlets and bracelets 
mark high rank, and indeed are rarely found unless the wearer 
is either an officer of the court, or at any rate a personage of 
some consideration. Earrings seem to have descended lower. 
They are worn by the attendants on sportsmen, by musicians, 
by cavalry soldiers, and even occasionally by foot soldiers. In 
this last case they are seldom more than a simple ring, which 
may have been of bronze or of bone. In other cases the ring 
mostly supports a long pendant. 542 

Men of rank appear to have worn commonly a long fringed 
robe reaching nearly to the feet. 543 The sleeves were short, 
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only just covering the shoulder. Down to the waist, the dress 
closely fitted the form, resembling, so far, a modern jersey; 
below this there was a slight expansion, but still the scanti¬ 
ness of the robe is very remarkable. It had no folds, and 
must have greatly interfered with the free play of the limbs, 
rendering rapid movements almost impossible. A belt or gir¬ 
dle confined it at the waist, which was always patterned, some¬ 
times elaborately. [PI. CXXXV., Fig. 1.] If a sword was car¬ 
ried, as was frequently the case, it was suspended, nearly in a 
horizontal position, by a belt over the left shoulder, to which 
it was attached by a ring, or rings, in the sheath. 514 There is 
often great elegance in these cross-belts, which look as if they 
were embroidered with pearls or beads. [PI. CXXXV., Fig. 2.] 
Fillets, earrings, armlets, and (in most instances) bracelets 
were also worn by Assyrians of the upper classes. The armlets 
are commonly simple bands, twisted round the arm once or 
twice, and often overlapping at the ends, which are plain, not 
ornamented. [PI. CXXXV., Fig.3.] The bracelets are of slighter 
construction; their ends do not meet; they would seem to 
have been of thin metal, and sufficiently elastic to be slipped 
over the hand on to the wrist, which they then fitted closely. 
Generally they were quite plain; but sometimes, like the royal 
bracelets, they bore in their centre a rosette. 545 Sandals, or in 
the later times shoes, completed the ordinary costume of tho 
Assyrian “gentleman.” 

Sometimes both the girdle round the waist, and the cross¬ 
belt, which was often worn without a sword, were deeply 
fringed, the two fringes falling one over the other, and cover¬ 
ing the whole body from the chest to the knee. 646 Sometimes, 
but more rarely, the long robe was discarded, and the Assyr¬ 
ian of some rank wore the short tunic, which was then, how¬ 
ever, always fringed, and commonly ornamented with a philli- 
beg. 547 

Certain peculiar head-dresses and peculiar modes of arrang¬ 
ing the hair deserve special attention from their singularity. 
[PI. CXXXV., Fig. 4.] They belong in general to musicians, 
priests, and other official personages, and may perhaps have 
been badges of office. For instance, musicians some tunes 
wear on their heads a tall stiff cap shaped like a fish’s tail; 618 
at other times their head-dress is a sort of tiara of feathers. 549 
Their hair is generally arranged in the ordinary Assyrian 
fashion; but sometimes it is worn comparatively short, and 
terminates in a double row of crtsp curls. 650 Priests have head- 
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dresses shaped like truncated cones. 651 A cook in one in 
stance, 552 wears a cap not unlike the tiara of the monarch, ex¬ 
cept that it is plain, and is not surmounted by an apex or peak. 
A harper has the head covered with a close-fitting cap, encir¬ 
cled with a i'ow of large beads or pearls, from which a lappet 
depends behind, similarly ornamented. 563 A colossal figure in 
a doorway, apparently a man, though possibly representing a 
god, has the hair arranged in six monstrous curls, the lowest 
three resting upon the shoulder. 654 [PI. CXXXV., Fig. 6.] 

Women of the better sort seem to have been dressed in 
sleeved gowns, less scanty than those of the men, and either 
striped or else patterned and fringed. Outside this they some¬ 
times wore a short cloak of the same pattern as the gown, open in 
front and falling over the arms, which it covered nearly to the 
elbows. Their hair was either arranged over the whole of the 
head in short crisp curls, or carried back in waves to the ears, 
and then in part twisted into long pendent ringlets, in part 
curled, like that of the men, in three or four rows at the back 
of the neck. [PI. CXXXV., Fig. 5.] A girdle was probably 
worn round the waist, such as we see in the representations 
of goddesses, 565 while a fringed cross-belt passed diagonally 
across the breast, being carried under the right arm and over 
the left shoulder. The feet seem to have been naked, or at 
best protected by a sandal. The head was sometimes encircled 
with a fillet. 

Women thus apparelled are either represented as sitting in 
chairs and drinking from a shallow cup, or else as gathering 
grapes, which, instead of growing naturally, hang upon 
branches that issue from a winged circle. The circle would 
seem to be emblematic of the divine power which bestows the 
fruits of the earth upon man. [PI. CXXXVL, Fig. 1.] 

The lower class of Assyrian women are not represented upon 
the sculptures. We may perhaps presume that they did not 
dress very differently from the female captives so frequent on 
the bas-reliefs, whose ordinary costume is a short gown not 
covering the ankles, and an outer garment somewhat resem¬ 
bling the chasuble of the king. 556 The head of these women i; 
often covered with a hood: where the hair appears, it usually 
descends in a single long curl. The feet are in every case 
naked. 

The ornaments worn by women appear to have been nearly 
the same as those assumed by men. They consisted princi¬ 
pally of earrings, necklaces, and bracelets. Earrings have 
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been found in gold and in bronze, some with and some without 
places for jewels. One gold carring still held its adornment of 
pearls. 667 Bracelets were sometimes of glass, ‘and were slipped 
over the hand. Necklaces seem commonly to have been of 
beads, strung together. A necklace in the British Museum is 
composed of glass beads of a light blue color, square in shape 
and flat, with horizontal Hidings. 668 [PI. CXXXYI., Fig. 2.) 
Glass finger-rings have also been found, which were probably 
worn by women. 

We have a few remains of Assyrian toilet articles. A 
bronze disk, about five inches in diameter, with a long handle 
attached, is thought to have been a mirror. In its general 
shape it resembles both the Egyptian and the classical mir¬ 
rors-, 559 but, unlike them, it is perfectly plain, even the handle 
being a mere flat bar. 500 [PI. CXXXYI., Fig. 3.] We have 
also a few combs. One of these is of iron, about three and a 
half inches long, by two inches broad in the middle. It is 
double, like a modern small-tooth comb, but does not present 
the feature, common in Egypt, 601 of a difference in the size of 
the teeth on the two sides. The very ancient use of this toilet 
article in Mesopotamia is evidenced by the fact, already no* 
ticed, 502 that it was one of the original hieroglyphs whence 
the later letters were derived. Another comb is of lapis lazuli, 
and has only a single row of teeth. [PI. CXXXVTI., Fig. 1.] 
The small vases of alabaster or fine clay, and the small glass 
bottles which have been discovered in tolerable abundance, 503 
were also in all probability intended chiefly for the toilet. 
They would hold the perfumed unguents which the Assyrians, 
like other Orientals, 504 were doubtless in the habit of using, 
and the dyes wherewith they sought to increase the beauty of 
the countenance. 506 

No doubt the luxury of the Assyrian women in these and 
other respects was great and excessive. They are not likely to 
have fallen short of their Jewish sisters either in the refine¬ 
ments or in the corruptions of civilization. When then we 
hear of “the tinkling ornaments ” of the Jewish women in 
Isaiah’s time, “their combs, and round tires like the moon,” 
their “chains and bracelets and mufflers,” their “ bonnets, and 
ornaments of the legs, and head-bands, and tablets and ear¬ 
rings,” their “ rings and nose-jewels,” their “changeable suits 
of apparel, and mantles, and wimples, and crisping-pins,” 
their “glasses, and line linen, and hoods, and veils,” their 
“sweet smells, and girdles, and well-set hair, and stoma 
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chcrs,” 600 we maybe sure that in Assyria too these various re¬ 
finements, or others similar to them, were in use, and conse¬ 
quently that the art of the toilet was tolerably well advanced 
under the second great Asiatic Empire. That the monuments 
contain little evidence on the point need not cause any suiprise; 
since it is the natural consequence of the spirit of jealous re¬ 
serve common to the Oriental nations, which makes them 
rarely either represent women in their mimetic art or speak of 
them in their public documents. 507 

If various kinds of grain were cultivated in Assyria, such as 
wheat, barley, sesame, and millet, 508 we may assume that the 
food of the inhabitants, like that of other agricultural nations, 
consisted in part of bread. Sesame was no doubt used, as it is 
at the present day, principally for making oil; 509 while wheat, 
barley, and millet were employed for food, and were made 
into cakes or loaves. The grain used, whatever it was, would 
be ground between two stones, 570 according to the universal 
Oriental practice even at the present day. 571 It would then be 
moistened with water, kneaded in a dish or bowl, and either 
rolled into thin cakes, or pressed by the hand into smalls balls 
or loaves. 572 Bread and cakes made in this way still form the 
chief food of the Arabs of these parts, who retain the habits of 
antiquity. Wlieaten bread is generally eaten by preference; 573 
but the poorer sort are compelled to be content with the coarse 
millet, 574 or cliirra , flour, which is made into cakes, and then 
eaten with milk, butter, oil, or the fat of animals. 

Dates, the principal support of the inhabitants of Chaldsea, 
or Babylonia, both in ancient and in modern times, 575 were no 
doubt also an article of food in Assyria, though scarcely to 
any great extent. The date-palm does not bear well above the 
alluvium, and such fruit as it produces in the upper country 
is very little esteemed. 576 Olives were certainly cultivated un¬ 
der the Empire, 577 and the oil extracted from them was in 
great request. Honey was abundant, and wine plentiful. 
Sennacherib called his land “a land of corn and wine, a land 
of bread and vineyards, a land of oil olive and of honey 575 
and the products here enumerated were probably those which 
formed the chief sustenance of the bulk of the people. 

Meat, which is never eaten to any great extent in the 
East, 579 was probably beyond the means of most persons. 
Soldiers, however, upon an expedition were able to obtain 
this dainty at the expense of others; and accordingly we 
find that on such occasions they freely indulged in it, We 
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see them, after their victories, killing and cutting up sheep 
and oxen, 58l) and then roasting the joints, which are not unlike 
our own, on the embers of a wood-fire. 681 [PI. CXXXVII., 
Fig. 2.] In the representations of entrenched camps we are 
shown the mode in which animals were prepared for the 
royal dinner. They were placed upon their backs on a high 
table, with their heads hanging over its edge; one man held 
them steady in this position, while another, taking hold of 
the neck, cut the throat a little below the chin. 68 * The blood 
dripped into a bowl or basin placed beneath the head on the 
ground. [PI. CXXXVII., Fig. 3.] The animal was then no 
doubt, paunehed, after which it was placed—either whole, or 
in joints—in a huge pot or caldron, and, a lire being lighted 
underneath, it was boiled to such a point as suited the taste of 
the king. [PI. CXXXVII., Fig. 5.] While the boiling pro¬ 
gressed, some portions were perhaps fried on the fire below. 
[PI. CXXXVII., Fig. 5.] Mutton appears to have been the 
favorite meat in the camp. At the court there would be a 
supply of venison, antelope’s flesh, hares, partridges, and 
other game, varied perhaps occasionally with such delicacies 
as the flesh of the wild ox and the onager. 

Fish must have been an article of food in Assyria, or the 
monuments would not have presented us with so many in¬ 
stances of fishermen. 583 Locusts were also eaten, and were 
accounted a delicacy, as is proved by their occurrence among 
the choice dainties of a banquet, which the royal attendants 
are represented in one bas-relief as bringing into the palace of 
the king. 684 Fruits, as was natural in so hot a climate, were 
highly prized; among those of most repute were pomegran¬ 
ates, grapes, citrons, 685 and, apparently, pineapples. 680 [PI. 
CXXXVII., Fig. 4.] 

There is reason to believe that the Assyrians drank wine 
very freely. The vine was cultivated extensively, in the 
neighborhood of Nineveh and elsewhere; 687 and though there 
is no doubt that grapes were eaten,* both raw and dried, still 
the main purpose of the vineyards was unquestionably the 
production of wine. Assyria was “ a land of corn and wine,” 
emphatically and before all else. 688 Great banquets seem to 
lnjve been frequent at the court, 689 as at the courts of Babylon 
and Persia, 69 ' in which drinking was practised on a large 
scale. The Ninevites generally are reproached as drunkards 
by Nahum. 691 In the banquet-scenes of the sculptures, it is 
drinking and not eating that is represented. Attendants dip 
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the wine-cups into, a huge bowl or vase, which stands on the 
ground and reaches as high as a man’s chest 69 - and carry 
them full of liquor to the guests, who straightway fall to a 
carouse. [PI. CXXXVI1I., Fig. 1.] 

The arrangement of the banquets is curious. The guests, 
who are in one instance some forty or fifty in number, 898 in 
stead of being received at a common table, are divided into 
messes of four, who sit together, two and two, facing each 
other, each mess having its own table and its own attendant. 
The guests are all clothed in the long tasselled gown, over 
which they wear the deeply fringed belt and cross-belt. They 
have sandals on their feet, and on their arms armlets and 
bracelets. They sit on high stools, from which their legs 
dangle; but in no case have they footstools, which would ap¬ 
parently have been a great convenience. Most of the guests 
are bearded men, but intermixed with them we see a few 
eunuchs. 694 Every guest holds in his right hand a wine-cup 
of a most elegant shape, the lower part modelled into the 
form of a lion’s head, from which the cup itself rises in a 
graceful curve. [PI. CXXXVIII., Fig. 2.] They all raise their 
cups to a level with their heads, and look as if they were 
either pledging each other, or else one and all drinking the 
same toast. Both the stools and the tables are handsome, and 
tastefully, though not very richly, ornamented. Each table 
is overspread with a table-cloth, which hangs down on either 
side opposite the guests, but does not cover the ends of the 
table, which are thus fully exposed to view. In their general 
make the tables exactly resemble that used in a banquet- 
scene by a king of a later date, 595 but their ornamentation is 
much less elaborate. On each of them appears to have been 
placed the enigmatical article of which mention has been 
already made as a strange object generally accompanying the 
king. 596 Alongside of it we see in most instances a sort of rude 
crescent. 597 These objects have probably, both of them, a 
sacred import, the crescent being the emblem of Sin, the 
Moon-God, 598 while the nameless article had some unknown 
religious use or meaning. 

In the great banqueting scene at Khorsabad, from which the 
above description is chiefly taken, it is shown that the Assyr¬ 
ians, like the Egyptians and the Greeks in the heroic times, 59 * 
had the entertainment of music at then- grand feasts and drink¬ 
ing bouts. At one end of the long series of figures represent 
mg guests and attendants was a band of performers, at least 
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three in number, two of whom certainly played upon the lyre. 600 
The lyres were ten-stringed, of a square shape, and hung 
round the player's neck by a string or ribbon. 

The Assyrians also resembled the Greeks and Romans 601 in 
introducing flowers into their feasts. We have no evidence 
that they wore garlands, or crowned themselves with chaplets 
of flowers, or scattered roses over their rooms; but still they 
appreciated the delightful adornment which flowers furnish. 
In the long train of attendance represented at Koyunjik as 
bringing the materials of a banquet into the palace of the king, 
a considerable number bear vases of flowers. [PI. CXXXVIII., 
Fig. 3.J These were probably placed on stands, like those 
which are often seen supporting jars, 602 and dispersed about 
the apartment in which the feast was held, but not put upon 
the tables. 

We have no knowledge of the ordinary houses of the Assyr¬ 
ians other than that which we derive from the single repre¬ 
sentation which the sculptures furnish of a village certainly 
Assyrian. 608 It appears from this specimen that the houses 
were small, isolated from one another, and either flat-roofed, 
or else covered in with a dome or a high cone. They had no 
windows, but must have been lighted from the top, where, in 
some of the roofs, an aperture is discernible. The doorway 
was generally placed towards one end of the house; it was 
sometimes arched, but more often square-headed. 

The doors in Assyrian houses were either single, as com¬ 
monly with ourselves, or folding (fores or valvcu), as with the 
Greeks and Romans, and with the modern French and Italians. 
Fokling-doors were the most common in palaces. 604 They were 
not hung upon hinges, like modern doors, but, like those of 
the classical nations, 606 turned upon pivots. At Khorsabad the 
pavement slabs in the doorways showed everywhere the holes 
in which these pivots had worked, while in no instance did 
the wall at the side present any trace of the insertion of a 
hinge. 600 Hinges, however, in the proper sense of the term, 
were not unknown to the Assyrians; for two massive bronze 
sockets found at Nimrud, which weighed more than six pounds 
each, and had a diameter of about five inches, 607 must have been 
designed to receive the hinges of a door or gate, hung exactly 
as gates aro now hung among ourselves. [PI. CXXXVIII., 
Fig. 4.] The folding-doors were fastened by bolts, which 
were shot into the pavement at the point where the two doors 
met; but in the case of single doors a lock seems to have been 
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used, which was placed about four feet from the ground, and 
projected from the door itself, so that a recess had to be made 
in the wall behind the door to receive the lock when the door 
stood open. 008 The bolt of the lock was of an oblong square shape 
and was shot into the wall against which the door closed. 009 

The ordinary character of Assyrian furniture did not greatly 
differ from the furniture of modern times. That of the poorer 
classes was for the most part extremely plain, consisting prob¬ 
ably of such tables, couches, and low stools as we see in the rep¬ 
resentations which are so frequent, of the interiors of soldiers’ 
tents. 610 In these the tables are generally of the cross-legged 
kind; the couches follow the pattern given in a previous page 
of this volume, 611 except that the legs do not end in pine-sliaped 
ornaments; and the stools are either square blocks, or merely 
cut en chevron A 12 There are no chairs. The low stools evidently 
form the ordinary seats of the people, on which they sit to 
converse or to rest themselves. [PI. CXXXIX., Fig. 1.] The 
couches seem to have been the beds whereon the soldiers slept, 
and it may be doubted if the Assyrians knew of any other. [PI. 
CXXXIX., Fig. 2.] In the case of the monarch we have seen 
that the bedding consisted of a mattress, a large round pillow 
or cushion, and a coverlet; 613 but in these sun pie couches of 
the poor we observe only a mattress, the upper part of which 
is slightly raised and fitted' into the curvature of the arm, so 
as to make a substitute for a pillow. [PI. CXXXIX., Fig. 
2.] Perhaps, however, the day-laborer may have enjoyed on 
a couch of this simple character slumbers sounder and more 
refreshing than Sardanapalus amid his comparative luxury. 

The household utensils seen in combination with these simple 
articles of furniture are few and somewhat rudely shaped. A 
jug with a long neck, an angular handle, and a pointed bot¬ 
tom, is common: it usually hangs from a nail or hook inserted 
into the tent-pole. Vases and bowls of a simple form occur, 
but are less frequent. The men are seen with knives in their 
hands, and appeal* sometimes to be preparing food for their 
meals; 614 but the form of the knife is marked very indistinctly. 
Some of the household articles represented have a strange and 
unusual appearance. One is a sort of short ladder, but with 
semicircular projections at the bottom, the use of which is not 
apparent; another may be a board at which some game was 
played; 615 while a third is quite inexplicable. [PL CXXXIX., 
Fig. 3.] 

From actual discoveries of the utensils themselves, we know 
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that the Assyrians used dishes of stone, alabaster, and bronze. 
They had also bronze cups, bowls, and plates, often elaborately 
patterned. 016 The dishes had commonly a handle at the 
side, either fixed or movable, by which, when not in use, 
they could be carried or hung on pegs. [PI. CXXXIX., Fig. G.j 
Chaldrons of bronze were also common: they varied from five 
feet to eighteen inches in height, and from two feet and a half 
to six feet in diameter. 017 Jugs, funnels, ladles, and jars have 
been found in the same metal; one of the funnels is shaped 
nearly like a modern wine-strainer. 018 [PI. CXXXIX., Pig. 4.] 

The Assyrians made use of bronze bells with iron tongues, 019 
and, to render the sound of these more pleasing, they in¬ 
creased the proportion of the tin to the copper, raising it from 
ten to fourteen per cent. The bells were always of small size, 
never (so far as appears) exceeding three inches and a quarter 
in height and two inches and a quarter in diameter. It is 
uncertain whether they were used, as modern bells, to sum¬ 
mon attendants, or only attached, as we see them on the sculpt¬ 
ures, 020 to the collars and headstalls of horses. 

Some houses, but probably not very many, had gardens at¬ 
tached to them. The Assyrian taste in gardening was like 
that of the French. Trees of a similar character, or tall trees 
alternating with short ones, were planted in straight rows at 
an equal distance from one another, while straight paths and 
walks, meeting each other at right angles, traversed the 
grounds. 6 - 1 Water was abundantly supplied by means of ca¬ 
nals drawn off from a neighboring river, or was brought by 
an aqueduct from a distance. 022 A national taste of a peculiar 
kind, artificial and extravagant to a degree, caused the 
Assyrians to add to the cultivation of the natural ground the 
monstrous invention of “Hanging Gardens:” an invention 
introduced into Babylonia at a comparatively late date, but 
known in Assyria as early as the time of Sennacherib. 023 A 
“ hanging garden” was sometimes combined with an aque¬ 
duct, the banks of the stream which the aqueduct bore being 
planted with trees of different kinds. 624 At other times it oc¬ 
cupied the roof of a building, probably raised for the purpose, 
and was supported upon a number of pillars. [PI. CXXXIX., 
Fig. 5 *1 

The employments of the Assyrians, which receive some il¬ 
lustration from tin 1 monuments, arc. besides war and hunting 
—subjects already discussed at length chiefly building, boat 
ing, and agriculture. Of agricultural laborers, there occur 
22 
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two ox' three only, introduced by the artists into a slab of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s which represents the transport of a winged bull. 62 * 
They are dressed in the ordinai'y shoi’t tunic and belt, and are 
employed in drawing water from a river by the help of hand- 
swipes for the purpose of irrigating their lands. 620 Boatmen 
are far more common. They ai'e seen employed in the con. 
veyance of masses of stone, 627 and of other materials for build¬ 
ing, 628 ferrying men and horses aci-oss a river, 629 guiding their 
boat while a fishei'man plies his ci’aft from it, 630 assisting - 
soldiers to pursue the enemy, 631 and the like. They wear the 
short tunic and belt, and sometimes have their hair encircled 
with a fillet. Of laboi'ers, employed in work connected with 
building, the examples ai-e numerous. In the long series of 
slabs representing the consti'uction of some of Sennacherib’s 
great works, 632 although the bulk of those employed as labor¬ 
ers appear to be foi'eign captives, there are a certain number 
of the duties—duties less purely mechanical than the others— 
which ai'e devolved on Assyrians. Assyrians load the hand¬ 
carts, and sometimes even draw them (PI. CXXXIX., Fig. 7), 
convey the implements—pickaxes, saws, shovels, hatchets, 
beams, forks, coils of rope—place the rollers, arrange the lever 
and work it, keep the carved masses of stone steady as they are 
moved along to their proper places, ui*ge on the gangs of foi-ced 
laborei'S with sticks, and finally direct the whole of the pro¬ 
ceedings by signals, which they give with their voice or with 
a long horn. Thus, however ample the command of naked 
human strength enjoyed by the Assyrian king, who had 
always at his absolute disposal the labor of many thousand 
captives, still there was in every great work much which 
could only be inti'usted to Assyrians, who appear to have 
been employed lai'gely in the gi'and constructions of their 
monarchs. 

The implements of labor have a considerable l'esemblance to 
those in pi-esent use among ourselves. The saws were two- 
handed; but as the handle was in the same line with the 
blade, instead of being set at right* angles to it, they must 
have been somewhat awkward to use. The shovels were 
heai't-shaped, like those which Sir C. Fellows noticed in Asia 
Minor. 638 The pickaxes had a single instead of a double head, 
while the hatchets wei'e double-headed, though here pi'obably 
the second head was a mere knob intended to increase the 
force of the blow. [PI. CXL., Fig. 1.] The hand-cai*ts wei-e 
small and of very simple consti'uction: they were made open 
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in front and behind, but had a slight framework at the sides. 
They had a pole rising a little in front, and were generally 
drawn by two men. The wheels were commonly four-spoked. 
When the load had been placed on the cart, it seems to have 
been in general secured by two bands or ropes, which were 
passed over it diagonally, so as to cross each other at the 
top. 

Carts drawn by animals were no doubt used in the country; 
but they are not found except in the scenes representing the 
triumphant returns of armies, where it is more probable that 
the vehicles are foreign than Assyrian. They have poles—not 
shafts—and are drawn by two animals, either oxen, mules, or 
asses. The wheels have generally a large number of spokes— 
sometimes as many as eleven. Representations of these carts 
will be found in early pages . 634 

The Assyrians appear to have made occasional use of 
covered carriages. Several vehicles of this kind are repre¬ 
sented on an obelisk in the British Museum. They have a 
high and clumsy bod 3 ’, which shows no window, and is placed 
on four disproportionately low wheels, which raise it only 
about a foot from the ground. In front of this body is a small 
driving-place, enclosed in trelliswork, inside which the coach¬ 
man stands to drive. Each of these vehicles is drawn by two 
horses. It is probable that they were used to convey the 
ladies of the court; and they were therefore carefully closed, 
in order that no curious glance of passers-by might rest upon 
the charming inmates. [PI. CXL., Fig. 3.] The carpentum , 
in which the Roman matrons rode at the great public festivals, 
was similarly closed, both in front and behind, as is evident from 
the representations which we have of it on medals and tombs. 

Except in the ease of these covered vehicles, and of the 
chariots used in war and hunting, horses (as already ob¬ 
served 035 ) were not employed for draught. The Assyrians ap¬ 
pear to have regarded them as too noble for this purpose, 
unless where the monarch and those near to him were con¬ 
cerned, for whose needs nothing was too precious. On the 
military expeditions the horses were carefully fed and tended. 
Portable mangers were taken with the army for their conven¬ 
ience; and their food, which was probably barley, was brought 
to them by grooms in sieves or shallow boxes, whence no 
doubt it was transferred to the mangers. [PI. CXL., Fig. 2 .] 
They appear to have been allowed to go loose in the earn]), 
without being either hobbled or picketed. Care was taken 036 
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to keep their coats clean and glossy by the use of the curry¬ 
comb, which was probably of iron. 037 [PI. CXL., Fig. 4.] 
llalters of two kinds were employed. Sometimes they con¬ 
sisted of a.mere simple noose, which was placed in the horse’s 
mouth, and then drawn tight round the chin. 038 More often 
(as in the illustration) the rope was attached to a headstall, 
not unlike that of an ordinary bridle, but simpler, and proba¬ 
bly of a cheaper material. Leading reins, fastened to the bit 
of an ordinary bridle, were also common. 089 

Such are the principal points connected with the peaceful 
customs of the Assyrians, on which the monuments recently 
discovered throw a tolerable amount of light. Much still re¬ 
mains in obscurity. It is not possible as yet, without drawing 
largely on the imagination, to portray in any completeness the 
private life even of the Assyrian nobles, much less that of the 
common people. All that can be done is to gather Tip the frag¬ 
ments which time has spared; to arrange them in something 
like order, and present them faithfully to the general reader, 
who, it is hoped, will feel a certain degree of interest in them 
severally, as matters of archaeology, and who will probably 
further find that he obtains from them in combination a fair no¬ 
tion of the general character and condition of the race, of its min¬ 
gled barbarism and civilization, knowledge and ignorance, art 
and rudeness, luxury and simplicity of habits. The novelist 
and even the essayist may commendably eke out the scantiness 
of facts by a free indulgence in the wide field of supposition 
and conjecture; but the historian is not entitled to stra^ into 
this enchanted ground. He must be content to remain within 
the tame and narrow circle of established fact. here his 
materials are abundant, he is entitled to draw graphic sketches 
of the general condition of the people; but where they are 
scanty, as in the present instance, he must be content to 
forego such pleasant pictures, in which the coloring and the 
filling-up would necessarily be derived, not from authentic 
data, but from his own fancy. 
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CHAPTER VHL 

RELIGION. 

“ The graven image, and the molten image. 5 '—Naitom i. 14 

The religion of the Assyrians so nearly resembled—at least 
in its external aspect, in which alone we can contemplate it— 
the religion of the primitive Chalda?ans, that it will be unneces¬ 
sary, after the full treatment which that subject received in an 
earlier portion of this work, 1 to do much more than notice in 
the present place certain peculiarities by which it would ap¬ 
pear that the cult of Assyria was distinguished from that of 
the neighboring and closely connected country. With the ex¬ 
ception that the first god in the Babylonian Pantheon was re¬ 
placed by a distinct and thoroughly national deity in the Pan¬ 
theon of Assyria, and that certain deities whose position 
was prominent in the one occupied a subordinate position in the 
other, the two religious systems may be pronounced, not simi¬ 
lar merely but identical. Each of them, without any real 
monotheism, 2 commences with the same pre-eminence of a sin¬ 
gle deity, which is followed by the same groupings of identically 
the same divinities; 8 and after that, by a multitudinous polythe¬ 
ism, which is chiefly of a local character. Each country, so 
far as we can see, has nearly the same worship—temples, al¬ 
tars, and ceremonias of the same type—the same religious em¬ 
blems—the same ideas. The only difference here is, that in 
Assyria ampler evidence exists of what was material in the re¬ 
ligious system, more abundant representations of the objects 
and modes of worship; so that it will be possible to give, by 
means of illustrations, a more graphic portraiture of the ex¬ 
ternals of the religion of the Assyrians than the scantiness of 
the remains permitted in the case of the primitive Chaldmans. 

At the head of the Assyrian Pantheon stood the “great god,” 
Asshur. His usual titles are “the great Lord,” “the King of 
all the Gods,” “ lie who rules supreme over the Gods.” 4 Some¬ 
times he is called “the Father of the Gods,” though that is a 
title which is more properly assigned to Belus. 6 His place is 
always first in invocations. He is regarded throughout all the 
Assyrian inscriptions as the especial tutelary deity both of the 
kings and of the country. Ho places the monarchs upon their 
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throne, firmly establishes them in the government, lengthens 
the years of their reigns, preserves tlieir power, protects their 
forts and armies, makes their name celebrated, and the like. 
To him they look to give them victory over their enemies, to 
grant them all the wishes of their heart, and to allow them to 
be succeeded on their thrones by their sons and their sons’ 
sons, to a remote posterity. Their usual phrase when speak¬ 
ing of him is “ Asshur, my lord.” They represent themselves 
as passing their lives in his service. It is to spread his worship 
that they carry on their wars. They fight, ravage, destrpy in 
his name. Finally, when they subdue a country, they are 
careful to “ set up the emblems of Asshur,” and teach the peo¬ 
ple his laws and his worship. 

The tutelage of Asshur over Assyria is strongly marked by 
the identity of his name with that of the country, which in the 
original is complete. 6 It is also indicated by the curious fact 
that, unlike the other gods, Asshur had no notorious temple 
or shrine in any particular city of Assyria, a sign that his wor¬ 
ship was spread equally throughout the whole land, and not to 
any extent localized. As the national deity, he had given name 
to the original capital; 7 but even at Asshur (Kileh-Slier ghat) 
it may be doubted whether there was any building which was 
specially his. 8 Therefore it is a reasonable conjecture 9 that 
all the shrines throughout Assyria were open to his worship, 
to whatever minor god they might happen to be dedicated. 

In the inscriptions the Assyrians are constantly described as 
“ the servants of Asshur,” and their enemies as “ the enemies 
of Asshur. ” The Assyrian religion is ‘ ‘ the worship of Asshur. ” 
No similar phrases are used with respect to any of the other 
gods of the Pantheon. 

We can scarcely doubt that originally the god Asshur was 
the great progenitor of the race, Asshur, the son of Shern, 10 
deified. It was not long, however, before this notion was lost, 
and Asshur came to be viewed simply as a celestial being—the 
first and highest of all the divine agents who ruled over heaven 
and earth. It is indicative of the (comparatively speaking) 
elevated character of Assyrian polytheism that this exalted 
and awful deity continued from first to last the main object of 
worship, and was not superseded in the thoughts of men by 
the lower and more intelligible divinities, such as Shamas and 
Sin, the Sun and Moon, Nergal the God of War, Nin the God 
of Hunting, or Vul the wielder of the thunderbolt. 11 

The faA r orite emblem under which the Assyrians appear to 
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have represented Asshur in their works of art was the winged 
circle or globe, from which a figure in a horned cap is frequently 
seen to issue, sometimes simply holding a bow (Fig. I.), some¬ 
times shooting his arrows against the Assyrians’ enemies 
(Fig II.). This emblem has been variously explained; 12 but 
the most probable conjecture would seem to be that the circle 
typifies eternity, while the wings express omnipresence, and 
the human figure symbolizes wisdom or intelligence. The 
emblem appears under many varieties. Sometimes the figure 
which issues from it has no bow, and is represented as simply 
extending the right hand (Fig. III.); occasionally both hands 
are extended, and the left holds a ring or chaplet (Fig. IV.). 
[PL CXLI., Fig. 1.] In one instance we see a very remarkable 
variation: for the complete human figure is substituted a mere 
pair of hands, which seem to come from behind the winged 
disk, the right open and exhibiting the palm, the left closed 
and holding a bow. 13 [PL CXLI., Fig. 2.] In a large number 
of cases all sign of a person is dispensed with, 14 the winged 
circle appearing alone, with the disk either plain or ornamented. 
On the other hand, there are one or two instances where the 
emblem exhibits three human heads instead of one—the central 
figure having on either side of it, a head, which seems to rest 
upon the feathers of the wing. 15 [PL CXLI., Fig. 3.] 

It is the opinion of some critics, based upon this form of the 
emblem, that the supreme deity of the Assyrians, whom the 
•winged circle seems always to represent, was in reality a triune 
god. 16 Now certainly the triple human form is very remark¬ 
able, and lends a color to this conjecture; but, as there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing, either in the statements of ancient writers, or 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, so far as they have been deci¬ 
phered, to confirm the supposition, it can hardly be accepted as 
the true explanation of the phenomenon. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, scarcely apprehended with any distinctness even by 
the ancient Jews, does not appear to have been one of those 
which primeval revelation made known throughout the heathen 
world. It is a fanciful mysticism which finds a Trinity in the 
Eicton, Cneph, and Phtha of the Egyptians, the Oromasdes, 
Mithras, and Arimanius of the Persians, and the Monas, Logos, 
and Psyche of Pythagoras and Plato. 17 There are abundant 
Triads in ancient mythology, but no real Trinity. The case* of 
Asshur is, however, one of simple unity. He is not even regu¬ 
larly included in any Triad. It is possible, however, that the 
triple figure shows him to us in temporary combination with 
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two other gods, who may he exceptionally represented in this 
way rather than by their usual emblems. Or the three heads 
may bo merely an exaggeration of that principle of repetition 
which gives rise so often to a double representation of a king 
or a god, 18 and which is seen at Bavian in the threefold repeti¬ 
tion of another sacred emblem, the horned cap. 

It is observable that in the sculptures the winged circle is 
seldom found except in immediate connection with the 
monarch . 19 The great King wears it embroidered upon his 
robes , 20 carries it engraved upon his cylinder , 21 represents it 
above his head in the rock-tablets on which he carves his 
image , 22 stands or kneels in adoration before it , 23 fights under 
its shadow , 24 under its protection returns victorious , 25 places it 
conspicuously in the scenes where he himself is represented on 
his obelisks . 26 And in these various representations he makes 
the emblem in a great measure conform to the circumstances 
in which he himself is engaged at the time. Where he is 
fighting, Asshur too has his arrow on the string, and points it 
against the king’s adversaries. Where he is returning from 
victory, with the disused bow in the left hand and the right 
hand outstretched and elevated, Asshur takes the same attitude. 
In peaceful scenes the bow disappears altogether. If the king 
worships, the god holds out his hand to aid; if he is engaged 
in secular arts, the divine presence is thought to be sufficiently 
marked by the circle and wings without the human figure. 

An emblem found in such frequent connection with the 
symbol of Asshur as to warrant the belief that it was attached 
in a special way to his worship, is the sacred or symbolical 
tree. Like the winged circle, this emblem has various forms. 
The simplest consists of a short pillar springing from a single 
pair of rams’ horns, and surmounted by a capital composed of 
two pairs of rams’ horns separated by one, two, or three hori¬ 
zontal bands; above which there is, first, a scroll resembling 
that which commonly surmounts the winged circle, and then 
a flower, very much like the “honeysuckle ornament” of the 
Greeks . 27 More advanced specimens show the pillar elongated 
with a capital in the middle in addition to the capital at the 
top, while the blossom above the upper capital, and generally 
the stem likewise, throw out a number of similar smaller 
blossoms, which are sometimes replaced by fir-cones or pome¬ 
granates. [PI. CXLI., Fig. 4.] Where the tree is most elabo¬ 
rately portrayed, we see, besides the stem and the blossoms, a 
complicated network of branches, which after interlacing with 
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one another form a sort of arch surrounding the tree itself as 
with a frame. [PI. CXLII., Fig.l.] 

It is a subject of curious speculation, whether this sacred 
tree does not stand connected with the Asherah of the Phceni 
cians, which was certainly not a “ grove,” in the sense in which 
we commonly understand that word. The Asherah which 
the Jews adopted from the idolatrous nations with whom they 
came in contact, was an artificial structure, originally of 
wood, 28 but in the later times probably of metal, 29 capable of 
being u set ” in the temple at Jerusalem by one king, 81 and 
“brought out” by another. 81 It was a structure for which 
“hangings” could be made, 82 to cover and protect it, while at 
the same time it was so far like a tree that it could be prop¬ 
erly said to be “cut down,” rather than “ broken ” or other¬ 
wise demolished. 83 The name itself seems to imply something 
which stood straight up; 84 and the conjecture is reasonable 
that its essential element was 44 the straight stem of a tree,” 85 
though whether the idea connected with the emblem was of 
the same nature with that which underlay the phallic rites of 
the Greeks 80 is (to say the least) extremely uncertain. We 
have no distinct evidence that the Assyrian sacred tree was a 
real tangible object: it may have been, as Mr. Layard sup¬ 
poses, 87 a mere type. But it is perhaps on the whole more 
likely to have been an actual object; 83 in which case we can 
not but suspect that it stood in the Assyrian system in much 
the same position as the Asherah in the Phoenician, being 
closely connected with the worship of the supreme god, 39 and 
having certainly a symbolic character, though of what exact 
kind it may not be easy to determine. 

An analogy has been suggested between this Assyrian em¬ 
blem and the Scriptural “tree of life,” which is thought to be 
variously reflected in the multiform mythology of the East. 40 
Are not such speculations somewhat over-fanciful? There is 
perhaps, in the emblem itself, which combines the horns of 
the ram—an animal noted for procreative power—with the 
image of a fruit or flower-producing tree, ground for suppos¬ 
ing that some allusion is intended to the prolific or generative 
energy in nature; but more than this can scarcely be said 
without venturing upon mere speculation. The time will 
perhaps ere long arrive when, by the interpretation of the 
mythological tablets of the Assyrians, their real notions on 
this and other kindred subjects may become known to us. 
Till then, it is best to remain content with such facts as are 
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ascertainable, without seeking to penetrate mysteries at which 
we can but guess, and where, even if we guess aright, we 
cannot know that we do so. 

The gods worshipped in Assyria in the next degree to 
Assliur appear to have been, in the early times, Anu and Vul; 
in the later, Bel, Sin, Shamas, Vul, Nin or Ninip, and Nergal. 
Gula, Ishtar, and Beltis were favorite goddesses. Hoa, Nebo, 
and Merodach, though occasional objects of worship, more 
especially under the later empire, were in far less repute in 
Assyria than in Babylonia; and the two last-named may 
almost be said to have been introduced into the former 
country from the latter during the historical period. 41 

For the special characteristics of these various gods—com¬ 
mon objects of worship to the Assyrians and the Babylonians 
from a very remote epoch—the reader is referred to the first 
part of this volume, where their several attributes and their 
position in the Chaldaean Pantheon have been noted. 42 The 
general resemblance of the two religious systems is such, that 
almost everything which has been stated with respect to the 
gods of the First Empire may be taken us applying equally to 
those of the Second; and the reader is requested to make this 
application in all cases, except where some shade of difference, 
more or less strongly marked, shall be pointed out. In the 
following pages, without repeating what has been said in the 
first part of this volume, some account will be given of the 
worship of the principal gods in Assyi'ici and of the chief 
temples dedicated to their service. 

ANU. 

The worship of Anu seems to have been introduced into 
Assyria from Babylonia during the tunes of Clialdsean suprem¬ 
acy which preceded the establishment of the independent 
Assyrian kingdom. Shamas-Vul, the son of Ismi-Dagon, king 
of Chaldsea, built a temple to Anu and Vul at Asshur, which 
was then the Assyrian capital, about b.c. 1820. An inscription 
of Tiglath-Pileser I. states that this temple lasted for 621 years, 
when, having fallen into decay, it was taken down by Asshur- 
dayan, his own great-grandfather. 43 Its site remained 
vacant for sixty years. Then Tiglath-Pileser I., in the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, rebuilt the temple more magnificently than 
before; 44 and from that time it seems to have remained 
among the principal shrines in Assyria. It was from a tradi¬ 
tion connected with this ancient temple of Shamas-Vul, that 
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Asshur in later times acquired the name of Telane, or “tho 
Mound of Anu,” which it bears in Stephen. 45 

Ann's place among the “ Great Gods” of Assyria is not so 
well marked as that of many other divinities. His name does 
not occur as an element in the names of kings or of other 
important personages. He is omitted altogether from many 
solemn invocations. 46 It is doubtful whether he is one of the 
gods whose emblems were worn by the king and inscribed 
upon the rock-tablets. 47 But, on the other hand, where he 
occurs in lists, he is invariably placed directly after Asshur; 48 
and he is often coupled with that deity in a way which is 
strongly indicative of his exalted character. Tiglath-Pileser 
I., though omitting him from his opening invocation, speaks 
of him in the latter part of his great Inscription, as his lord 
and protector in the next place to Asshur. Asshur-izir-pal 
uses expressions as if he were Ann’s special votary, calling 
himself “ him who honors Ann,” or “ him who honors Ann 
and Dagan.” 49 His son, the Black-Obelisk king, assigns him 
the second place in the invocation of thirteen gods with which 
he begins his record. 69 The kings of the Lower Dynasty do 
not generally hold him in much repute; Sargon, however, is 
an exception, perhaps because his own name closely resembled 
that of a god mentioned as one of Ann's sons. 61 Sargon not 
unfrequently glorifies Ann, coupling him with Bel or Bil, the 
second god of the first Triad. He even made Anu the tute¬ 
lary god of one of the gates of his new city, Bit-Sargina 
(Khorsabad), joining him in this capacity with the goddess 
Ishtar. 

Anu had but few temples in Assyria. He seems to have had 
none at either Nineveh or Calah, and none of any importance 
in all Assyria, except that at Asshur. There is, however, 
reason, to believe that he was occasionally honored with a 
shrine in a temple dedicated to another deity. 62 

mu, or bel. 

i 

The classical writers represent Bel as especially a Babylonian 
god, and scarcely mention his worship by the Assyrians; 63 but 
the monuments show that the true Bel (called in the first part of 
this volume Bel-Nimrod) was worshipped at least as much in 
the northern as in the southern country. Indeed, as early as 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser T., the Assyrians, as a nation, were 
especially entitled by their monarchs “ the people of Bolus; ” 61 
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and the same periphrasis was in use during the period of the 
Lower Empire. 55 According to some authorities, a particular 
quarter of the city of Nineveh was denominated “the city of 
Bolus; ” 56 which would imply that it was in a peculiar way un¬ 
der his protection. The word Bel does not occur very fre¬ 
quently as an element in royal names; it was borne, however, 
by at least three early Assyrian kings; 57 and there is evidence 
that in later times it entered as an element into the names of 
leading personages, with almost as much frequency as Asshur. 59 

The high rank of Bel in Assyria is very strongly marked. 
In the invocations his place is either the third or the second. 
The former is his proper position, but occasionally Anu is 
omitted, and the name of Bel follows immediately on that of 
Asshur. 59 In one or two places he is made third, notwithstand¬ 
ing that Anu is omitted, Shamas, the Sun-god, being advanced 
over his head; 60 but this is very unusual. 

The worship of Bel in the earliest Assyrian times is marked 
by the royal names of Bel-sumili-kapi and Bel-lush, borne by 
two of the most ancient kings. 61 He had a temple at Asshur 
in conjunction with II or Ba, which must have been of great 
antiquity, for by the time of Tiglath-Pileser I. (b.c. 1130) it 
had fallen to decay and required a complete restoration, which 
it received from that monarch. 62 He had another temple at 
Calah; besides which he had four “arks” or “tabernacles,” 
the emplacement of which is uncertain. 63 Among the latter 
kings, Sargon especially paid him honor. Besides coupling 
him with Anu in his royal titles, he dedicated to him—in con¬ 
junction with Beltis, his wife—one of the gates of his city, and 
in many passages he ascribes his royal authority to the favor 
of Bel and Merodach. 64 He also calls Bel, in the dedication of 
the eastern gate at Khorsabad, “ the establisher of the founda¬ 
tions of his city.” 65 

It may be suspected that the homed cap, which was no 
doubt a general emblem of divinity, was also in an especial 
way the symbol of this god. Esarhaddon states that he set up 
over “the image of his majesty the emblems of Asshur, the 
Sun, Bel, Nin, and Ishtar.” 66 The other kings always include 
Bel among the chief objects of their worship. We should thus 
expect to find his emblem among those which the kings spe¬ 
cially affected; and as all the other common emblems are as¬ 
signed to distinct gods with tolerable certainty, the horned 
cap alone remaining doubtful, the most reasonable conjecture 
seems to be that it was Bel’s symbol. 67 
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It has been assumed in some quarters that the Bel of the 
Assyrians was identical with the Phoenician Dagon. 68 A word 
which reads Da-gan is found in the native lists of divinities, 
and in one place the explanation attached seems to show that 
the term was among the titles of Bel. 09 But this verbal resem¬ 
blance between the name Dagon and one of Bel's titles is prob¬ 
ably a mere accident, and affords no ground for assuming any 
connection between the two gods, who have nothing in com¬ 
mon one with the other. The Bel of the Assyrians was cer¬ 
tainly not their Fish-god; nor had his epithet Da-gan any real 
connection with the word dag , n, “a fish.” To speak of 
44 Bel-Dagon” is thus to mislead the ordinary reader, who nat¬ 
urally supposes from the term that he is to identify the great 
god Bolus, the second deity of the first Triad, with the fish 
forms upon the sculptures. 


hea, or HOA. 

Ilea, or Hoa, the third god of the first Triad, was not a prom¬ 
inent object of worship in Assyria. Asshur-izir-pal mentions 
him as having allotted to the four thousand deities of heaven 
and earth the senses of hearing, seeing, and understanding; 
and then, stating that the four thousand deities had trans¬ 
ferred all these senses to himself, proceeds to take Hoa's titles, 
and, as it were, to identify himself with the god. 70 His son, 
Shalmaneser II., the Black-Obelisk king, gives Hoa his proper 
place in his opening invocation, mentioning him between Bel 
and Sin. Sargon puts one of the gates of his new city under 
lion's care, joining him with Bilat Ili — “the mistress of the 
gods ” — who is, perhaps, the Sun-goddess, Gula. Sennacherib, 
after a successful expedition across a portion of the Persian 
Gulf, offers sacrifice to Hoa on the seashore, presenting him 
with a golden boat, a golden fish, and a golden coffer. But 
these are exceptional instances; and on the whole it is evident 
that in Assyria Hoa was not a favorite god. The serpent, 
which is his emblem, though found on the black stones re¬ 
cording benefactions, and frequent on the Babylonian cylin¬ 
der-seals, is not adopted by the Assyrian kings among the di¬ 
vine symbols which they wear, or among those which they 
inscribe above their effigies. The word Hoa does not enter as 
an element into Assyrian names. The kings rarely invoke 
him. So far as we can tell, he had but two temples in Assy 
ria, one at Asshur (Kileh-Sherghat) and the other at Calah 
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(Niinrud). Perhaps tlie devotion of the Assyrians to Nin—the 
tutelary god of their kings and of their capital—who in so 
many respects resembled Hoa, 71 caused the worship of Iloa to 
decline and that of Nin gradually to supersede it. 

MYLITTA, or BELTIS. 

Beltis, the “Great Mother,” the feminine counterpart of Bel, 
ranked in Assyria next to the Triad consisting of Anu, Bel, 
and Hoa. She is generally mentioned in close connection with 
Bel, her husband, in the Assyrian records. She appears to 
have been regarded in Assyria as especially “the queen 
of fertility,” or “fecundity,” and so as “the queen of the 
lands ,” 72 thus resembling the Greek Demeter, who, like Beltis, 
was known as “ the Great Mother.” Sargon placed one of his 
gates under the protection of Beltis in conjunction with her 
husband, Bel; and Asshur-bani-pal, his great-grandson, re¬ 
paired and rededicated to her a temple at Nineveh, which 
stood on the great mound of Koyunjik. 73 She had another 
temple at Asshur, and probably a third at Calah. 71 She seems 
to have been really known as Beltis in Assyria, and as Mylitta 
(Mulita) in Babylonia, though we should naturally have 
gathered the reverse from the extant classical notices. 75 

SIN, Or THE MOON. 

Sin, the Moon-god, ranked next to Beltis in Assyrian my¬ 
thology, and his place is thus either fifth or sixth in the full 
lists, according as Beltis is, or is not, inserted. His worship 
in the time of the early empire appears from the invocation of 
Tiglath-Pileser I., where he occurs in the third place, between 
Bel and Shamas. 76 [PI. CXLII., Fig. 2.] His emblem, the cres¬ 
cent, was worn by Asshur-izir-pal, 77 and is found wherever di¬ 
vine symbols are inscribed over their effigies by the Assyrian 
kings. There is no sign which is more frequent on the 
cylinder-seals, whether Babylonian or Assyrian, 78 and it 
would thus seem that Sin was among the most popular of 
Assyria’s deities. His name occurs sometimes, though not so 
frequently as some others, in the appellations of important 
personages, as e. g . in that of Sennacherib, which is explained 
to mean “ Sin multiplies brethren.” Sargon, who thus named 
one of his sons, appears to have been specially attached to 
the worship of Sin, to whom, in conjunction with Shamas, he 
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built a temple at Khorsabad, 79 and to whom he assigned the 
second place among the tutelary deities of his city. 80 

The Assyrian monarchs appear to have had a curious be¬ 
lief in the special antiquity of the Moon-god. When they 
wished to mark a very remote period, they used the expres¬ 
sion “from the origin of the god Sin.’’ 81 This is perhaps a 
trace of the ancient connection of Assyria with Babylonia, 
where the earliest capital, Ur, was under the Moon-god's pro¬ 
tection, and the most primeval temple was dedicated to his 
honor. 82 

Only two temples are known to have been erected to Sin in 
Assyria. One is that already mentioned as dedicated by 
Sargon at Bit-Sargina (Khorsabad) to the Sun anti Moon in 
conjunction. The other was at Calah, and in that Siu had no 
associate. 

SHAM AS. 

Shamas, the Sun-god, though in rank inferior to Sin, seems 
to have been a still more favorite and more universal object of 
worship. From many passages we should have gathered that 
he was second only to Asshur in the estimation of the Assyr¬ 
ian monarchs, who sometimes actually place him above Bel 
in their lists. 83 His emblem, the four-rayed orb, is worn by 
the king upon his neck, 84 and seen more commonly than 
almost any other upon the cylinder-seals. It is even in some 
instances united with that of Asshur, the central circle of As- 
shur’s emblem being marked by the fourfold rays of Shamas. 85 

The worship of Shamas was ancient in Assyria. Tiglath- 
Pileser I. not only names him in his invocation, blit represents 
himself as ruling especially under his auspices. 66 Asshur-izir- 
pal mentions Asshur and Shamas as the tutelary deities under 
whose influence he carried on his various wars. 87 His son, 
the Black-Obelisk king, assigns to Shamas his proper place 
among the gods whose favor he invokes at the commencement 
of his long Inscription. 88 The kings of the Lower Empire 
were even more devoted to him than their predecessors. Sar¬ 
gon dedicated to him the north gate of his city, in conjunction 
with Vul, the god of the air, built a temple to him at Khorsa¬ 
bad in conjunction with Sin, and assigned him the third place 
among the tutelary deities of his new town. 89 Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon mention his name next to Asshur’s in passages 
where they enumerate the gods whom the}” regard as their 
chief protectors. 
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Excepting at Khorsabad, where he had a temple (as above 
mentioned) in conjunction with Sin, Shamas does not appear 
to have had any special buildings dedicated to his honor. 90 
His images are, however, often noticed in the lists of idols, 
and it is probable therefore that he received worship in 
temples dedicated to other deities. His emblem is generally 
found conjoined with that of the moon, the two being placed 
side by side, or the one directly under the other. [PI. CXLIL, 
Fig. 3.] 

VUL, or IVA. 

This god, whose name is still so uncertain, 91 was known in 
Assyria‘from times anterior to the independence, a temple 
having been raised in his sole honor at Asshur, 92 the original 
Assyrian capital, by Shamas-Vul, the son of the Chalda?an 
king Ismi-Dagon, besides the temple (already mentioned) 93 
which the same monarch dedicated to him in conjunction 
with Anu. These buildings having fallen to ruin by the time 
of Tiglath-Pileser I., were by him rebuilt from their base; 
and Vul, who was worshipped in both, appears to have been 
regarded by that monarch as one of his special “guardian 
deities.’' 94 In the Black-Obelisk invocation Vul holds the 
place intermediate between Sin and Shamas, and on the same 
monument is recorded the fact that the king who erected it 
held, on one occasion, a festival to Vul in conjunction with 
Asshur. 95 Sargon names Vul in the fourth place among the 
tutelary deities of his city, 90 and dedicates to him the north 
gate in conjunction with the Sun-god, Shamas. 97 Sennacherib 
speaks of hurling thunder on his enemies like Vul, 98 and other 
kings use similar expressions. 99 The term Vul was frequently 
employed as an element in royal and other names; 100 and the 
emblem which seems to have symbolized him—the double or 
triple bolt 101 —appears constantly among those worn by the 
kings, 102 and engraved above their heads on the rock-tablets. 10 * 
[PI. CXLII., Fig. 4.] 

Vul had a temple at Calah 104 besides the two temples in 
which he received worship at Asshur. It was dedicated to 
him in conjunction with the goddess Shala, who appears to 
have been regarded as his wife. 

It is not quite certain whether we can recognize any repre¬ 
sentations of Vul in the Assyrian remains. Perhaps the figure 
with four wings and a horned cap, 105 who wields a thunderbolt 
in either hand, and attacks therewith the monster, half lion. 
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half eagle, which is known to 11 s from the Nimrod sculptures, 
may be intended for this deity. If so, it will be reasonable also 
to recognize him in the figure with uplifted foot, sometimes 
perched upon an ox. and bearing, like the other, one or two 
thunderbolts, which occasionally occurs upon the cylinders. 106 
It is uncertain, however, whether the former of these figures 
is not one of the many different representations of Nin, the 
Assyrian Hercules; and, should that prove the true explana 
tion in the one case, no very great confidence could be felt in 
the suggested identification in the other. 

GULA. 

Gula, the Sun-goddess, does not occupy a very high position 
among the deities of Assyria. Her emblem, indeed, the eight- 
rayed disk, is borne, together with her husband's, by the 
Assyrian monarchs, 107 and is inscribed on the rock-tablets, oil 
the stones recording benefactions, and on the cylinder-seals, 
with remarkable frequency. But her name occurs rarely in 
the inscriptions, and, where it is found, appears low down in 
the lists. In the Black-Obelisk invocation, out of thirteen 
deities named, she is the twelfth. 108 Elsewhere she scarcely 
appears, unless in inscriptions of a purely religious character. 
Perhaps she was commonly regarded as so much one with her 
husband that a separate and distinct mention of her seemed 
not to be requisite. 

Gula is known to have had at least two temples in Assyria. 
One of these was at Asshur, where she was worshipped in 
combination with ten other deities, of whom one only, Ishtar, 
was of high rank. 109 The other was at Calah, where her hus¬ 
band had also a temple. 110 She is perhaps to be identified with 
Bilat-Ili, “the mistress of the gods,” to whom Sargon dedi¬ 
cated one of his gates in conjunction with Hoa. 111 

ninip, or NIN. 

Among the gods* of the second order, there is none whom the 
Assyrians worshipped with more devotion than Nin, or Ninip. 
In traditions which are probably ancient, the race of their 
kings was derived from him, 11 - and after him was called the 
mighty city which ultimately became their capital. As early 
as the thirteenth century n.c. the name of Nin was used as an 
element in royal appellations; 118 and the first king who has 
left us an historical inscription regarded himself as being in 
23 
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an especial way under Nin’s guardianship. Tiglath-Pileser I. 
is “ the illustrious prince whom Asshur and Nin have exalted 
to the utmost wishes of his heart.” 114 He speaks of Nin some¬ 
times singly, sometimes in conjunction with Asshur, as his 
‘ ‘ guardian deity. ” 115 Nin and Nergal make his weapons sharp 
for him, and under Nin’s auspices the fiercest beasts of the 
field fall beneath them. 110 Asshur-izir-pal built him a magnifi¬ 
cent temple at Nimrud (Calah). 117 Shamas-Vul, the grandson 
of this king, dedicated to him the obelisk which he set up at 
that place in commemoration of his victories. 118 Sargon placed 
his newly-built city in part under his protection, 119 and spe¬ 
cially invoked him to guard his magnificent palace. 120 The or¬ 
namentation of that edifice indicated in a very striking way 
the reverence of the builder for this god, whose symbol, the 
winged bull, 121 guarded all its main gateways, and who seems 
to have been actually represented by the figure strangling a 
lion, so conspicuous on the Hcireem portal facing the great 
court. 122 Nor did Sargon regard Nin as his protector only in 
peace. He ascribed to his influence the successful issue of his 
wars; and it is probably to indicate the belief which he enter¬ 
tained on this point that he occasionally placed Nin’s emblems 
on the sculptures representing his expeditions. 123 Sennacherib, 
the son and successor of Sargon, appears to have had much the 
same feelings towards Nin as his father, since in his buildings he 
gave the same prominence to the winged bull and to the figure 
strangling the lion; placing the former at almost all his door 
ways, and giving the latter a conspicuous position on the grand 
fagade of his chief palace. 124 Esarhaddon relates that he con¬ 
tinued in the worship of Nin, setting up his emblem over his 
own royal effigy, together with those of Asshur, Shamas, Bel, 
and Ishtar. 125 

It appears at first sight as if, notwithstanding the general 
prominency of Nin in the Assyrian religious system, there was 
one respect in which he stood below a considerable number of 
the gods. We seldom find his name used openly as an element 
in the royal appellations. In the list of kings three only will 
be found with names into which the term Nin enters. 126 But 
there is reason to believe that, in the case of this god, it was 
usual to speak of him under a periphrasis; 127 and this peri¬ 
phrasis entered into names in lieu of the god’s proper designa¬ 
tion. Five kings (if this be admitted) may be regarded as 
named after him, which is as large a number as we find named 
after any god but Vul and Asshur. 
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The principal temples known to have been dedicated to Nin 
m Assyria were at Calah, the modern Niinrud. There the 
vast structure at the north-western angle ot the great mound, 
including the pyramidicnl eminence which is the most strik¬ 
ing feature of the ruins, was a temple dedicated to the honor 
of Nin by Asshur-izir-pal, the builder of the North-West 
Palace. We can have little doubt that this building represents 
the “ busta Nini " of the clasieal writers, the place where 
Ninus (Nin or Nin-ip), who was regarded by the Greeks as Hie 
hero-founder of the nation, was interred and specially wor¬ 
shipped. Nin had also a second temple in this town, which 
bore the name of Bit-kum (or Beth-kura), as the other one did 
of Kit-zira (or Beth-zira). 128 It seems to have been from thu 
fane of Beth zira that Nin had the title Pal-zira , which forms 
a substitute for Nin, as already noticed, 12y in one of the royal 
names. 

MERODACn. 

Most of the early kings of Assyria mention Merodaeh in their 
opening invocations, and we sometimes find an allusion in their 
inscriptions, which seems to imply that he was viewed as a 
god of great power. 131 But lie is decidedly not a favorite object 
of worship in Assyria until a comparatively recent periou. 
Vublush 111. indeed claims to have been the first to give him a 
prominent place in the Assyrian Pantheon; 131 audit maybe 
conjectured that the Babylonian expeditions of this monarch 
furnished the impulse which led to a modification in this re¬ 
spect of the Assyrian religious system. The later kings, Sar- 
gon and his successors, maintain the worship introduced by 
Vul-lush. Sargon habitually regards his power as conferred 
upon him by the combined favor of Merodaeh and Assliur, 132 
while EsarhaddonsculpturesMerodaclTsemblem, together with 
that of Asshur, over the images of foreign gods brought to him 
by a suppliant prince. 183 No temple to Merodaeh, is, however, 
known to have existed in Assyria, even under the later kings. 
His name, however, was not infrequently used as an element 
in the appellations of Assyrians. 184 

NERGAL. 

Among the Minor gods, Nergal is one whom the Assyrians 
seem to have regarded with extraordinary reverence. lie 
"^as the divine ancestor from whom the monarehs loved to 
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boast that they derived their descent—the line being traceable, 
according to Sargon, through three hundred and fifty genera¬ 
tions. 135 They symbolized him by the winged lion with a hu¬ 
man head, 130 or possibly sometimes by the mere natural lion; 137 
and it was to mark their confident dependence on his pro¬ 
tection that they made his emblems so conspicuous in their 
palaces. Nin and Nergal—the gods of war and hunting, the 
occupations in which the Assyrian monarchs passed their 
lives — were tutelary divinities of the race, the life, and the 
homes of the kings, who associate the two equally in their in¬ 
scriptions and their sculptures. 

Nergal, though thus honored by the frequent mention of his 
name and erection of his emblem, did not (so far as appears) 
often receive the tribute of a temple. Sennacherib dedicated 
one to him at Tarbisi (now Sherif-khan), near Khorsabad; 138 
and he may have had another at Calah (Nimrud), of which he 
is said to have been one of the “ resident gods.” 139 But gener¬ 
ally it would seem that the Assyrians were content to pay him 
honor in other ways 140 without constructing special buildings 
devoted exclusively to his worship. 

ISHTAR. 

Ishtar was very generally worshipped by the Assyrian mon¬ 
archs, who called her “ them lady,” and sometimes in their in¬ 
vocations coupled her with the supreme god Asshur. 141 She 
had a very ancient temple at Asshur, the primeval capital, 
which Tiglath-Pileser I. repaired and beautified. 142 Asshur- 
izir-pal built her a second temple at Nineveh, 143 and she had 
a third at Arbela, which Asshur-bani-pal states that he re¬ 
stored. 144 Sargon placed under her protection, conjointly with 
Anu, the western gate of his city; and his son, Sennacherib, 
seems to have viewed Asshur and Ishtar as the special guar¬ 
dians of his progeny. 145 Asshur-bani-pal, the great hunting 
king, was a devotee of the goddess, whom he regarded as pre¬ 
siding over his special diversion, the chase. 

What is most remarkable in the Assyrian worship of Ishtar 
is the local character assigned to her. The Ishtar of Nineveh 
is distinguished from the Ishtar of Arbela, and both from the 
Ishtar of Babylon, separate addresses being made to them in 
one and the same invocation. 146 It would appear that in this 
case there was, more decidedly than in any other, an identifi¬ 
cation of the divinity with her idols, from which resulted the 
multiplication of one goddess into many. 
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The name of Ishtar appears to have been rarely used in 
Assyria in royal or other appellations. It is difficult to account 
for this fact, which is the more remarkable, since in Phoenicia 
Astarte, which corresponds closely to Ishtar, is found repeat¬ 
edly as an element in the royal titles. 147 

NEBO. 

Nebo must have been acknowledged as a god by the Assyr¬ 
ians from very ancient times, for his name occurs as an ele¬ 
ment in a royal appellation as early as the twelfth century 
b.c . 148 lie seems, however, to have been very little worshipped 
till the time of Vul-lush III., who first brought him promi¬ 
nently forward in the Pantheon of Assyria after an expedition 
which he conducted into Babylonia, where Nebo had always 
been in high favor. Vul-lush set up two statues to Nebo at 
Colah 149 and probably built him the temple there which was 
known as Bit-Saggil, or Beth-Saggil, from whence the god de¬ 
rived one of his appellations. 160 He did not receive much 
honor from Sargon; but both Sennacherib and Esarhaddon 
held him in considerable reverence, the latter even placing him 
above Merodach in an important invocation. 151 Asshur-bani- 
pal also paid him considerable respect, mentioning him and 
his wife Warmita, as the deities under whose auspices he un¬ 
dertook certain literary labors. 162 

It is curious that Nebo, though he may thus almost be called 
a late importation into Assyria, became under the Later Dy¬ 
nasty (apparently) one of most popular of the gods. In the 
latter portion of the list of Eponyms obtained from the cele¬ 
brated “Canon,” we find Nebo an element in the names as 
frequently as any other god excepting Asshur. Regarding 
this as a test of popularity we should say that Asshur held the 
first place; but that his supremacy was closely contested by 
Bel and Nebo, who were held in nearly equal repute, both be¬ 
ing far in advance of any other deity. 

Besides these principal gods, the Assyrians acknowledged 
and worshipped a vast number of minor divinities, of whom, 
however, some few only appear to deserve special mention. 
It may be noticed in the first place, as a remarkable feature 
of this people’s mythological system, that each important god 
was closely associated with a goddess, who is commonly called 
his wife, but who yet does not take rank in the Pantheon at 
all in accordance with the dignity of her husband. 153 Some of 
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these goddesses have been already mentioned, as Beltis, the 
feminine counterpart of Bel; Gula, the Sun-goddess, the wife 
ofShamas; and Ishtar, who is sometimes represented as the 
wife of Nebo. 164 To the same class belong Sheruha, the wife 
of Asshur; Anata or Anuta, the wife of Anu; Dav-Kina, the 
wife of Hea or Hoa; Shala, the wife of Vul or Iva; Zir-banit, 
the wife of Merodaeh; and Laz, the wife of Ncrgal. Nin, the 
Assyrian Hercules, and Sin, the Moon-god, have also wives, 
whose proper names are unknown, but who are entitled re¬ 
spectively “ the Queen of the Land ’’ and “ the great Lady.” 156 
Nebo’s wife, according to most of the Inscriptions, is Warmita; 
but occasionally, as above remarked, 15 * this name is replaced 
by that of Ishtar. A tabular view of the gods and goddesses, 
thus far, will probably be found of use by the reader towards 
obtaining a clear conception of the Assyrian Pantheon:— 


Table of tlie Chief Assyrian Deities, arranged in their proper 

order. 


Gods. 

Correspondent Goddesses. 

Chief Seat of Worship (if any). 

Asslmr . 

Slierulia. 


Ann . . 

Anuta. 

Asshur (Kileh-Sherghat). 

Bel . . . 

Beltis. 

Asshur, Calah (Nimrud). 

Noa. . . 

Dav-Kina. 

Asshur, Calah. 

Sin . . . 

“ The Great Lady ” . . 

Calah, Bit-Sargina (Klior- 
sabad). 

Sliamas . 

Gula. 

Bit-Sargina. 

Vul. . . 

Shala. 

Asshur, Calah. 

Nin. . . 

“The Queen of tlieLand,” 

Calah, Nineveh. 

Merodaeh 

Zir-Banit. 


Nergal. . 

Laz. 

Tarbisi (Sherif-Khan). 

Nebo . . 

Warmita (Ishtar ?) . . 

Calah. 


It appeal's to have been the general Assyrian practice to 
unite together in the same worship, under the same roof, the 
female and the male principle. 157 The female deities had in 
fact, for the most part, an unsubstantial character; they were 
Ordinarily the mere reflex image of the male, and consequently 
could not stand alone, but required the support of the stronger 
sex to give them something of substance and reality. This 
was the general rule; but at the same time it was not without 
certain exceptions. Ishtar appears almost always as an inde¬ 
pendent and unattached divinity; 158 while Beltis and Gula are 
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presented to us in colors as strong and a form as distinct as 
their husbands, Bel and Sliamas. Again, there are minor god¬ 
desses, such as Telita, the goddess of the great marshes near 
Babylon,' 16u who stand alone, unaccompanied by any male. 
The minor male divinities are also, it would seem, very gener¬ 
ally without female counterparts. 100 

Of these minor male divinities the most noticeable are Martu, 
a son of Aim, who is called “ the minister of the deep,” and 
seems to correspond to the Greek Erebus; 101 Sargana, another 
son of Ami, from whom Sargon is thought by some to have de¬ 
rived his name; 102 Idak, god of the Tigris; Supulat, lord of the 
Euphrates; 103 and II or Rn, who seems to be the Babylonian 
chief god transferred to Assyria, and there placed in a humble 
position. 164 Besides these, cuneiform scholars recognize in the 
Inscriptions some scores of divine names, of more or less 
doubtful etymology, some of which are thought to designate 
distinct gods, while others may be names of deities known 
familiarly to us under a dilferent appellation. 106 Into this 
branch of the subject it is not proposed to enter in the present 
work, which addresses itself to the general reader. 

It is probable that, besides gods, the Assyrians acknowl¬ 
edged the existence of a number of genii, some of whom they 
regarded as powers of good, others as powers of evil. The 
winged figure wearing the horned cap, which is so constantly 
represented as attending upon the monarch when he is em¬ 
ployed in any sacred function, 166 would seem to be his tutelary 
genius — a benignant spirit who watches over him, and pro 
tects him from the spirits of darkness. This figure commonl) 
bears in the right hand either a pomegranate or a pine-cone, 
while the left is either free or else supports a sort of plaited bag 
or basket. [PI. CXLII., Fig. 6.J Where the pine-cone is car- 
ried, it is invariably pointed towards the monarch, as if it were 
the means of communication between the protector and the 
protected, the instrument by which grace and power passed 
from the genius to the mortal whom he had undertaken to 
guard. Why the pine-cone was chosen for this purpose it is 
difficult to form a conjecture. Perhaps it had originally be¬ 
come a sacred emblem merely as a symbol of productiveness, 167 
after which it was made to subserve a further purpose, with¬ 
out much regard to its old symbolical meaning. 

The sacred basket, held in the left hand, is of still more dubi¬ 
ous interpretation. It is an object of great elegance, always 
elaborately and sometimes very tastefully ornamented. 16 ® Pos- 
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sibly it may represent the receptacle in which the divine gifts 
are stored, and from which they can be taken by the genius at 
his discretion, to be bestowed upon the mortal under his care. 

Another good genius would seem to be represented by the 
hawk-headed figure, which is likewise found in attendance 
upon the monarch, attentively watching his proceedings. 
This figure has been called that of a god, and has been sup¬ 
posed to represent the Nisroch of Holy Scripture; 169 but the 
only ground for such an identification is the conjectural deri¬ 
vation of Nisroch from a root nisr , which in some Semitic lan¬ 
guages signifies a ‘"hawk” or “falcon.” As nisr, however, 
has not been found with any such meaning in Assyrian, and 
as the word “ Nisroch ” nowhere appears in the Inscriptions, 170 
it must be regarded as in the highest degree doubtful whether 
there is any real connection between the hawk-headed figure 
and the god in whose temple Sennacherib was assassinated. 
[PI. CXLIL, Fig. 5.] The various readings of the Septuagint 
version 171 make it extremely uncertain what was the name act¬ 
ually written in the original Hebrew text. Nisroch, which is 
utterly unlike any divine name hitherto found in the Assyrian 
records, is most probable a corruption. At any rate there are 
no sufficient grounds for identifying the god mentioned, what¬ 
ever the true reading of his name may be, with the haw r k- 
lieaded figure, which has the appearance of an attendant gen¬ 
ius rather than that of a god, and which w^as certainly not in¬ 
cluded among the main deities of Assyria. 172 

Representations of evil genii are comparatively infrequent; 
but w r e can scarcely be mistaken in regarding as either an evil 
genius, or a representation of the evil principle, the monster—- 
half lion, half eagle—which in the Nimrud sculptures 173 re¬ 
treats from the attacks of a god, probably Vul, 174 who assails 
him with thunderbolts. [PI. CXLIII., Fig. 1.] Again, in the 
case of certain grotesque statuettes found at Khorsabad, 
one of which has already been represented, 175 where a human 
figure has the head of a lion with the ears of an ass, the most 
natural explanation seems to be that an evil genius is intended. 
In another instance, where we see two monsters with heads like 
the statuette just mentioned, placed on human bodies, the legs 
of which terminate in eagles’ claws—both of them armed with 
daggers and maces, and engaged in a struggle with one an¬ 
other 176 —we seem to have a symbolical representation of the 
tendency of evil to turn upon itself, and reduce itself to fee¬ 
bleness by internal quarrel and disorder. 1 " A considerable 
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number of instances occur in which a human figure, with the 
head of a hawk or eagle, threatens a winged human-headed 
lion—the emblem of Nergal—with a strap or mace. 178 In these 
we may have a spirit of evil assailing a god, or possibly one 
god opposing another—the hawk-headed god or genius driving 
Nergal (i\e., War) beyond the Assyrian borders. 

If we pass from the objects to the mode of worship in As¬ 
syria, we must notice at the outset the strongly idolatrous char¬ 
acter of the religion. Not only were images of the gods wor¬ 
shipped set up, as a matter of course, in every temple dedi¬ 
cated to their honor, but the gods were sometimes so identified 
with their images as to be multiplied in popular estimation 
when they had several famous temples, in each of which was 
a famous image. Thus we hear of the Islitar of Arbela. the 
Ishtar of Nineveh, and the Ishtar of Babylon, and find these 
goddesses invoked separately, as distinct divinities, by one and 
the same king in one and the same Inscription. 179 In other 
cases, without this multiplication, we observe expressions 
which imply a similar identification of the actual god with the 
mere image. Tiglath-Pileser I. boasts that he has set Anu and 
Vul (/.<?., their images) up in their places. 180 He identifies repeat¬ 
edly the images which he carries olf from foreign countries 
with the gods of those countries. 181 In a similar spirit Senna¬ 
cherib asks, by the mouth of Rabshakeh, u Where are the gods 
of Hamath and of Arpad? Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, 
Hena, and Ivah ? ” 182 —and again unable to rise to the concep 
tion of a purely spiritual deity, supposes that, because Heze- 
kiah has destroyed all the images throughout Judaea, 1S3 he has 
left his people without any divine protection. 184 The carrying 
off of the idols from conquered countries, which we find uni¬ 
versally practised, was not perhaps intended as a mere sign 
of the power of the conqueror, and of the superiority of his 
gods to those of his enemies; it was probably designed fur¬ 
ther to weaken those enemies by depriving them of their celes¬ 
tial protectors; and it may even have been viewed as strength¬ 
ening the conqueror by multiplying his divine guardians. It 
was certainly usual to remove the images in a reverential 
manner; 185 and it was the custom to deposit them in some of 
the principal temples of Assyria. 186 We may presume that 
there lay at the root of this practice a real belief in the super¬ 
natural power of the images themselves, and a notion that, 
with the possession of the images, this power likewise changed 
sides and passed over from the conquered to the conquerors 
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Assyrian idols were in stone, baked clay, or metal. Some 
images of Nebo and of Ishtar have been obtained from the 
ruins. Those of Nebo are standing figures, of a larger size than 
the human, though not greatly exceeding it. They have been 
much injured by time, and it is difficult to pronounce decid¬ 
edly on their original workmanship; but, judging by what ap¬ 
pears, it would seem to have been of a ruder and coarser char¬ 
acter than that of the slabs or of the royal statues. The Nebo 
images are heavy, formal, inexpressive, and not over well- 
proportioned ; but they are not wanting in a certain quiet dig¬ 
nity which impresses the beholder. 187 They are unfortunately 
disfigured, like so many of the lions and bulls, by several lines 
of cuneiform writing inscribed round their bodies; but this 
artistic defect is pardoned by the antiquarian, who learns from 
the inscribed lines the fact that the statues represent Nebo, 
and the time and circumstances of their dedication. 

Clay idols are very frequent. They are generally in a good 
material, and are of various sizes, yet never approaching to 
the full stature of humanity. Generally they are mere stat¬ 
uettes, less than a foot in height. Specimens have been se¬ 
lected for representation in the preceding volume, from which 
a general idea of their character is obtainable. 183 They are, 
like the stone idols, formal and inexpressive in style, while they 
are even ruder and coarser than those figures in workmanship. 
We must regard them as intended chiefly for private use 
among the mass of the population, 139 while we must view the 
stone idols as the objects of public worship in the shrines and 
temples. 

Idols in metal have not hitherto appeared among the objects 
recovered from the Assyrian cities. We may conclude, how¬ 
ever, from the passage of Nahum prefixed to this chapter, 191 as 
well as from general probability, that they were known and 
used by the Assyrians, who seem to have even admitted them— 
no less than stone statues— into their temples. The ordinary 
metal used was no doubt bronze; but in Assyria, as in Baby¬ 
lonia, 191 silver, and perhaps in some few instances gold, may 
have been employed for idols, in cases where they were in¬ 
tended as proofs to the world at large of the wealth and mag¬ 
nificence of a monarch. 

The Assyrians worshipped their gods chiefly with sacrifices 
and offerings, Tiglath-Pileser I. relates that he offered sacri¬ 
fice to Anu and Vul on completing the repairs of their tem¬ 
ple. 199 Assliur-izir-pal says that he sacrificed to the gods after 
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embarking on the Mediterranean. 198 Vul-lush IV. sacrificed 
to Bel-Merodaeh, Ncbo, and Nergal, in their respective high 
scats at Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutha. 194 Sennaclierib offered 
sacrifices to Iloa on the sea-shore after an expedition in the 
Persian Gulf. 195 Esarhaddon ‘‘ slew great and costly sacri¬ 
fices ” at Nineveh upon completing his great palace in that cap¬ 
ital. 190 Sacrifice was clearly regarded as a duty by the kings 
generally, and was the ordinary mode by which they propi¬ 
tiated the favor of the national deities. 

With respect to the mode of sacrifice we have only a small 
amount of information, derived from a very few bas-reliefs. 
These unite in representing the bull as the special sacrificial 
animal. 197 In one 193 we simply see a bull brought up to a 
temple by the king; but in another, 199 which is more elaborate, 
we seem to have the whole of a sacrificial scene fairly, if not 
exactly, brought before us. [PI. GXLIV., Fig. 1.] Towards 
the front of the temple, where the god, recognizable by his 
horned cap, appears seated upon a throne, with an attendant 
priest, who is beardless, paying adoration to him, advances a 
procession consisting of the king and six priests, one of whom 
carries a cup, while the other five are employed about the 
animal. The king pours a libation over a large bowl, fixed in 
a stand, immediately in front of a tall fire-altar, from which 
flames are rising. Close behind this stands the priest with a 
cup, from which we may suppose that the monarch will pour 
a second libation. Next we observe a bearded priest directly 
in front of the bull, checking the advance of the animal, which 
is not to be olfered till the libation is over. The bull is also 
held by a pair of priests, who walk behind him and restrain 
him with a rope attached to one of his fore-legs a little above 
the hoof. Another pair of priests, following closely on the 
footsteps of the first pair, completes the procession: the four 
seem, from the position of their heads and arms, to be engaged 
in a solemn chant. It is probable, from the flame upon the 
altar, 2,0 that there is to be some burning of the sacrifice; while 
it is evident, from the altar being of such a small size, that 
only certain parts of the animal can be consumed upon it. We 
may conclude therefore that the Assyrian sacrifices resembled 
those of the classical nations, 2Jl consisting not of whole burnt 
offerings, but of a selection of choice parts, regarded as spe¬ 
cially pleasing to the gods, which were placed upon the altar 
and burnt, while the remainder of the victim was consumed 
by priest or people. 
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Assyrian altars were of various shapes and sizes. One type 
was square, and of no great height; it had its top ornamented 
with gradines, below which the sides were either plain or 
fluted. 58,2 Another which was also of moderate height, was 
triangular, but with a circular top, consisting of a single flat 
stone, perfectly plain, except that it was sometimes inscribed 
round the edge. 233 [PI. CXLIII., Fig. 2.] A third type is that 
represented in the sacrificial scene. [PI. CXLIV.] This is a 
sort of portable stand—narrow, but of considerable height, 
reaching nearly to a man’s chin. Altai's of this kind seem to 
have been carried about by the Assyrians in their expeditions: 
we see them occasionally in the entrenched camps, 204 and 
observe priests officiating at them in their dress of office. [PI. 
CXLIII., Fig. 3.] 

Besides their sacrifices of animals, the Assyrian kings were 
accustomed to deposit in the temples of their gods, as thank- 
offerings, many precious products from the countries which 
they overran in their expeditions. Stones and marbles of 
various kinds, rare metals, and images of foreign deities, are 
particularly mentioned; 235 but it would seem to be most prob¬ 
able that some portion of all the more valuable articles was 
thus dedicated. Silver and gold were certainly used largely 
in the adornment of the temples, which are sometimes said 
to have been made “as splendid as the sun,” by reason of 
the profuse employment upon them of these precious met¬ 
als. 236 

It is difficult to determine how the ordinary worship of the 
gods was conducted. The sculptures are for the most part 
monuments erected by kings; and when these have a religious 
character, they represent the performance by the kings of 
their own religious duties, from which little can be concluded 
as to the religious observances of the people. The kings seem 
to have united the priestly with the regal character; and in 
the religious scenes representing their acts of worship, no 
priest ever intervenes between them and the god, or appears 
to assume any but a very subordinate position. The king him¬ 
self stands and worships in close proximity to the holy tree; 
with his own hand he pours libations; and it is not unlikely 
that he was entitled with his own arm to sacrifice victims.* 7 
But we can scarcely suppose that the people had these privi¬ 
leges. Sacerdotal ideas have prevailed in almost all Oriental 
monarchies, and it is notorious that they had a strong hold 
upon the neighboring and nearly connected kingdom of Baby- 
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Ion. The Assyrians generally, it is probable, approached the 
gods through their priests; and it would seem to be these 
priests who are represented upon the cylinders as introducing 
worshippers to the gods, dressed themselves in long robes, and 
with a curious mitre upon their heads. The worshipper sel¬ 
dom comes empty-handed. He carries commonly in his arms 
an antelope or young goat, 258 which we may presume to bo an 
offering intended to propitiate the deity. [PI. CXLIV., Fig. 
2 .] 

It is remarkable that the priests in the sculptures are gener¬ 
ally, if not invariably, beardless. 209 It is scarcely probable 
that they were eunuchs, since mutilation is in the East always 
regarded as a species of degradation. Perhaps they merely 
shaved the beard for greater cleanliness, like the priests of the 
Egyptians; 210 and possibly it was a custom only obligatory on 
the upper grades of the priesthood. 211 

We have no evidence of the establishment of set festivals in 
Assyria. Apparently the monarchs decided, of their own will, 
when a feast should be held to any god; 212 and, proclamation 
being made, the feast was held accordingly. Vast numbers, 
especially of the chief men, were assembled on such occasions; 
numerous sacrifices were offered, and the festivities lasted for 
several days. A considerable proportion of the worshippers 
were accommodated in the royal palace, to which the temple 
was ordinarily a mere adjunct, being fed at the king's cost, 
and lodged in the halls and other apartments. 213 

The Assyrians made occasionally a religious use of fasting. 
The evidence on this point is confined to the Book of Jonah, 214 
which, however, distinctly shows both the fact and the nature 
of the usage. When a fast was proclaimed, the king, the no¬ 
bles, and the people exchanged their ordinary apparel for 
sackcloth, sprinkled ashes upon their heads, and abstained 
alike from food and drink until the fast was over. The ani¬ 
mals also that were within the walls of the city where the fast 
was commanded, had sackcloth placed upon them; 216 and the 
same abstinence was enforced upon them as was enjoined on 
the inhabitants. Ordinary business was suspended, and the 
whole population united in prayer to Asshur, the supreme god. 
whose pardon they entreated, and whose favor they sought to 
propitiate. These proceedings were not merely formal. On 
the occasion mentioned in the book of Jonah, the repentance 
of the Ninevites seems to have been sincere. “ God saw their 
works, that they turned from their evil way; and God repented 
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of the evil that he had said that he would do unto them: and 
he did it not .” m 

The religious sentiment appears, on the whole, to have been 
strong and deep-seated among the Assyrians. Although relig¬ 
ion had not the prominence in Assyria which it possessed in 
Egypt, or even in Greece—although the temple was subordi¬ 
nated to the palace, 217 and the most imposing of the repre¬ 
sentations of the gods 218 were degraded to mere architectural 
ornaments—yet the Assyrians appear to have been really, 
nay, even earnestly, religious. Their religion, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, was of a sensuous character. They not only practised 
image-worship, but believed in the actual power of the idols 
to give protection or work mischief; nor could, they rise to 
the conception of a purely spiritual and immaterial deity. 
Their ordinary worship was less one of prayer than one by 
means of sacrifices and offerings. They could, however, we 
know, in the time of trouble, utter smccre prayers; and we 
are bound therefoi’e to credit them with an honest purpose in 
respect of the many solemn addresses and invocations which 
occur both in their public and their private documents. The 
numerous mythological tablets 219 testify to the large amount 
of attention which was paid to religious subjects by the 
learned; while the general character of their names, and the 
practice of inscribing sacred figures and emblems upon their 
signets, which was almost universal, seem to indicate a spirit 
of piety on the part of the mass of the people. 

The sensuous cast of the religion naturally led to a pompous 
ceremonial, a fondness for processional display, and the use of 
magnificent vestments. These last are represented with great 
minuteness in the Nimrud sculptures. 220 The dresses of those 
engaged in sacred functions seem to have been elaborately 
embroidered, for the most part with religious figures and em¬ 
blems, such as the winged circle, the pine-cone, the pomegran¬ 
ate, the sacred tree, the lnunan-headed lion, and the like. 
Armlets, bracelets, necklaces, and earrings were worn by the 
officiating priests, whose heads were either encircled with a 
richly-ornamented fillet, 221 or covered with a mitre or high 
cap of imposing appearance. 222 Musicians had a place in the 
processions, and accompanied the religious ceremonies with 
playing or chanting, or, in some instances, possibly with 
both. 

It is remarkable that the religious emblems of the Assyrians 
are almost always free from that character of grossness which, 
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in the classical works of art, so often offends modern delicacy. 
The sculptured remains present us with no representations at 
all parallel to the phallic emblems of the Greeks. Still we are 
perhaps not entitled to conclude, from this comparative purity, 
that the Assyrian religion was really exempt from that worst 
feature of idolatrous systems—a licensed religious sensualism. 
According to Herodotus the Babylonian worship of Beltis was 
disgraced by a practice which even he, heathen as he was, re¬ 
garded as 4 ‘ most shameful. ” 228 Women were required once 
in their lives to repair to the temple of this goddess, and there 
offer themselves to the embrace of the first man who desired 
their company. In the Apocryphal Book of Baruch we find a 
clear allusion to the same custom, 224 so that there can be little 
doubt of its having really obtained in Babylonia; but if so, it 
would seem to follow, almost as a matter of course, that the 
worship of the same identical goddess in the adjoining country 
included a similar usage*. It may be to this practice that the 
prophet Nahum alludes, where he denounces Nineveh as a 
“well-favored harlot,” the multitude of whose harlotries was 
notorious. 225 

Such then was the general character of the Assyrian religion. 
We have no means of determining whether the cosmogony of 
the Chaldaeans formed any part of the Assyrian system, or 
was confined to the lower country. No ancient writer tells us 
anything of the Assyrian notions on this subject, nor has the 
decipherment of the monuments thrown as yet any light upon 
it. It would be idle therefore to prolong the present chapter 
by speculating upon a matter concerning which we have at 
present no authentic data. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Ta Trauma roiavra evpov , x a ^ €K<L ovra navrl TtK/njp'up marucu. — 

Tiiucid. I. 20. 

The chronology of the Assyrian kingdom has long exercised, 
and divided, the judgments of the learned. On the one hand, 
Ctesias and his numerous followers—including, among the 
ancients, Cephalion, Castor, Diodorus Siculus. Nicolas of Da- 
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mascus, Trogus Pompeius, Velleius Paterculus, Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Moses of Chorenc; among the moderns, Ereret 
Bollin, and Clinton—have given tlie kingdom a duration of 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred years, and carried 
back its antiquity to a time almost coeval with the founding 
of Babylon; on the other, Herodotus, Volney, Heeren, B. G. 
Niebuhr, Brandis, and many others, have preferred a chronol¬ 
ogy which limits the duration of the kingdom to about six 
centuries and a half, and places the commencement in the 
thirteenth century b.c., when a flourishing empire had 
already existed in Clmldrea, or Babylonia, for a thousand 
years, or more. The questions thus mooted remain still, de¬ 
spite of the volumes which have been written upon them, 1 
so far undecided, that it will be necessary to entertain and 
discuss them at some length in this place, before entering on 
the historical sketch which is needed to complete our account 
of the Second Monarchy. 

The duration of a single unbroken empire continuously for 
1306 (or 1360) years, 2 which is the time assigned to the 
Assyrian Monarchy by Ctesias, must be admitted to be a 
thing hard of belief, if not actually incredible. The Roman 
State, with all its elements of strength, had (we are told), as 
kingdom, commonwealth, and empire, a duration of no more 
than twelve centuries. 3 The Chaldaean Monarchy lasted, as 
we have seen, 4 about a thousand years, from the time of the 
Elamite conquest. The duration of the Parthian was about 
five centuries; 5 of the first Persian, less than two and a half; 6 
of the Median, at the utmost, one and a half; 7 of the later 
Babylonian, less than one. 8 The only monarchy existing 
under conditions at all similar to Assyria, whereto an equally 
long—or rather a still longer—duration has been assigned with 
some show of reason, is Egypt. 9 But there it is admitted that 
the continuity was interrupted by the long foreign domina¬ 
tion of the Hyksos, and by at least one other foreign conquest 
—that of the Ethiopian Sabacos or Shebeks. According to 
Ctesias, one and the same dynasty occupied the Assyrian 
throne during the whole period of thirteen hundred years, 
Sardanapalus, the last king in his list, being the descendant 
and legitimate successor of Ninus. 10 

There can be no doubt that a monarchy lasting about six 
centuries and a half, and ruled by at least two or three differ¬ 
ent dynasties, is per se a thing far more probable than one 
ruled by one and the same dynasty for more than thirteen 
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centuries. And therefore, if the historical evidence in the two 
cases is at all equal—or rather, if that which supports the 
more improbable account does not greatly preponderate—we 
ought to give credence to the more moderate and probable of 
the two statements. 

Now, putting aside authors who merely re-echo the state¬ 
ments of others, there seem to be, in the present case, two 
and two only distinct original authorities—Herodotus and 
Ctesias. Of these two, Herodotus is the earlier. He writes 
within two centuries of the termination of the Assyrian rule , 11 
whereas Ctesias writes at least thirty years later . 12 He is of 
unimpeachable honesty, and may be thoroughly trusted to 
have reported only what he had heard . 13 He had travelled in 
the East, and had done his best to obtain accurate informa¬ 
tion upon Oriental matters, consulting on the subject, among 
others, the Cliakhvans of Babylon . 14 He had, moreover, taken 
special pains to inform himself upon all that related to Assyria, 
which he designed to make the subject of an elaborate work 
distinct from his general history . 15 

Ctesias, like Herodotus, had had the advantage of visiting 
the East. It may be argued that he possessed even better 
opportunities than the earlier writer for becoming acquainted 
with the views which the Orientals entertained of their own 
past. Herodotus probably devoted but a few months, or at 
most a year or two, to his Oriental travels; Ctesias passed 
seventeen years at the Court of Persia . 16 Herodotus was 
merely an ordinary traveller, and had no peculiar facilities 
for acquiring information in the East; Ctesias was court- 
physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon . 17 and was thus likely to 
gain access to any archives which the Persian kings might 
have in their keeping . 18 But these advantages seem to have 
been more than neutralized by the temper and spirit of the 
man. lie commenced his work with the broad assertion that 
Herodotus was “a liar ,” 19 and was therefore bound to differ 
from him when he treated of the same periods or nations. 
He does differ from him, and also from Thucydides , 30 
whenever they handle the same transactions; but in scarcely 
a single instance where he differs from either writer does his 
narrative seem to be 'worthy of credit. The cuneiform monu¬ 
ments, while they generally confirm Herodotus, contradict 
Ctesias perpetually . 21 He is at variance with Manetho on 
Egyptian, with Ptolemy on Babylonian, chronology . 22 No in¬ 
dependent writer confirms him on any important point. JIis 
24 
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Oriental history is quite incompatible with the narrative of 
Scripture. 23 On every ground, the judgment of Aristotle, of 
Plutarch, of Arrian, of Scaliger, 24 and of almost all the best 
critics of modern times, 26 with respect to the credibility of 
Ctesias, is to be maintained, and his authority is to be re¬ 
garded as of the very slightest value in determining any con. 
troverted matter. 

The chronology of Herodotus, which is on all accounts to be 
preferred, assigns the commencement of the Assyrian Empire 
to about b.c. 1250, or a little earlier, 26 and gives the monarchy 
a duration of nearly 650 years from that time. The Assyrians, 
according to him, held the undisputed supremacy of Western 
Asia for 520 years, or from about B.c. 1250 to about b.c. 730— 
after which they maintained themselves in an independent 
but less exalted position for about 130 years longer, till nearly 
the close of the seventh century before our era. These dates 
are not indeed to be accepted without reserve; but they are 
approximate to the truth, and are, at any rate, greatly prefer¬ 
able to those of Ctesias. 

The chronology of Berosus was, apparently, not very differ¬ 
ent from that of Herodotus. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that his sixth Babylonian dynasty represents the line of kings 
which ruled in Babylon during the period known as that of the 
Old Empire in Assyria. Now this line, which was Semitic, 
appears to have been placed upon the throne by the Assyrians, 
and to have been among the first results of that conquering 
energy which the Assyrians at this tune began to develop. Its 
commencement should therefore synchronize with the founda¬ 
tion of an Assyrian Empire. The news of Berosus on this lat¬ 
ter subject may be gathered from what he says of the former. 
Now the scheme of Berosus gave as the date of the establish¬ 
ment of this dynasty about the year b.c. 1300; and as Berosus 
undoubtedly placed the fall of the Assyrian Empire in B.c. 
625, it may be concluded, and with a near approach to certainty, 
that he. would have assigned the Empire a duration of about 
675 years, making it commence with the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century before our era, and terminate midway in the 
latter half of the seventh. 

If this be a true account of the ideas of Berosus, his scheme 
of Assyrian chronology would have differed only slightly from 
that of Herodotus; as will be seen if we place the two schemes 
side by side. 
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ASSYRIAN CHRONOLOGY, 


According to Herodotus. 

ab. b.c. ab. b.c. 
Great Empire, lasting520yrs. 1250 to 730 

Revolt of Merles .... 730 
Curtailed Kingdom, lasting 
130 years. ... 730 to GOO 

Destruction of Nineveh . 000 


According to Berosus. 

ab. b.c. ab. b.c, 

Assyrian Dynasty of 45 kings 
in Babylon (.520 years) . . 1301 to 775 
Reign of Pul (about 28 years) 775 to 747 

Assyrian kings from Pul to Sa- 

racus (122 years). 747 to G25 

Destruction of Nineveh . 025 


In the case of a history so ancient as that of Assyria, we 
might well be content if our chronology were vague merely to 
the extent of the variations here indicated. The parade of 
exact dates with reference to very early times is generally 
fallacious, unless it be understood as adopted simply for the 
sake of convenience. In the history of Assyria, however, we 
may make a nearer approach to exactness than in most others 
of the same antiquity, owing to the existence of two chrono¬ 
logical documents of first-rate importance. One of these is the 
famous Canonof Ptolemy, which, though it is directly a Baby¬ 
lonian record, has important bearings on the chronology of 
Assyria. The other is an Assyrian Canon, discovered and 
edited by Sir H. Rawlinson in 1S02,' 27 which gives the succes¬ 
sion of the kings for 251 years, commencing (as is thought) 
b.c. Oil and terminating b.c. 600, eight years after the accession 
of the son and successor of Esarhaddon. These two documents, 
which harmonize admirably, carry up an exact Assyrian chro¬ 
nology almost from the close of the Empire to the tenth century 
before our era. For the period anterior to this we have, in the 
Assyrian records, one or two isolated dates, dates fixed in later 
times with more or less of exactness; and of these wo might 
have been inclined to think little, but that they harmonize re¬ 
markably with the statements of Berosus and Herodotus, which 
place the commencement of the Empire about b.c. 1300, or a 
little later. We have, further, certain lists of kings, forming 
continuous lines of descent from father to son, by means of 
which we may fill up the blanks that would otherwise remain 
in our chronological scheme with approximate dates calculated 
from an estimate of generations. From these various sources 
the subjoined scheme has been composed, the sources being 
indicated at the side, and the fixed dates being carefully 
distinguished from those which are uncertain or approxi¬ 
mate. 

It will be observed that in this list the chronology of Assyria 
is carried back to a period nearly a century and a half ante 
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KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 


B.C. 

B.C. 






Bel-fiumili-kapi 

Called the founder of the 




* * * * 

kingdom on a genealogical 





tablet. 


- 

- 

Irha-vul. 

Mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser 




* * * * 

I. as a former king. A very 





archaic tablet in the Britisn 





Museum is dated in his reign. 


- 

_ 

Asshur-iddin-akhi 

Mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser 




* * * * 

as a former king. 


Ab. 1440 to 1420 

Asshur-bil-nisi-su ) 

Mentioned on a synchronistic 



— 1420 to 1400 

Buzur-Asshur (successor) 

tablet, which connects them 



— 1400 to 1380 

Asshur-upallit (successor)) 

with the time of Puma-pu- 


?3 




riyas, the Chaldeean king. 


O 




Asshur-upallit mentioned on 


tc 




Kileh-Sherghat bricks. 


a 

— 1380 to 1360 

Bel-lush (his son) ] 

Names and succession found 


' £ 

— 1360 to 1340 

Pnd-il (his son) 

on Kileh-Sherghat bricks, 


>> 

— K340 to 1320 

Vul-lush 1. (his son) ( 

rases, etc. Shalmaneser 


t~ 

— 1320 to 1300 

Shalmaneser I. (his son) J 

mentioned also on a geneal¬ 


3 




ogical slab and in the stand¬ 






ard inscription of Nimmd. 



— 1300 to 1280 

Tiglathi-Nin (his son) 

Mentioned on a genealogical 





* * * * 

tablet. Called ik the conquer¬ 






or of Babylon,” and placed 






by Sennacherib 600 yrs. be¬ 






fore his own capture of Ba¬ 






bylon in b.c. 703. 



— 1230 to 1210 

Bel-kudur-uzur 

Mentioned on the synchronis¬ 






tic tablet as the predecessor 






of Nin-pala-zira. 



— 1210 to 1190 

N in-pala-zira(successor)) 




— 1190 to 1170 
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rior to b.c. 1300, the approximate date, according to Herodotus 
and Berosus, of the establishment of the “Empire.” It might 
have been concluded, from the mere statement of Herodotus, 
that Assyria existed before the time of which he spoke, since 
an empire can only be formed by a people already flourishing. 
Assyria as an independent kingdom is the natural antecedent 
of Assyria as an Imperial power; and this earlier phase of her 
existence might reasonably have been presumed from the 
later. 28 The monuments furnish distinct evidence of the time 
in question in the fourth, fifth, and sixth kings of the above 
list, who reigned while the Chaldaean empire was still flourish¬ 
ing in Lower Mesopotamia. 29 Chronological and other con¬ 
siderations induce a belief that the four kings who follow like¬ 
wise belonged to it; and that the “ Empire ” commenced with 
Tiglathi-Nin I., who is the first great conqueror. 

The date assigned to the accession of this king, b.c. 1300, 
which accords so nearly with Berosus’s date for the commence¬ 
ment of his 520 years, is obtained from the monuments in the 
following manner. First, Sennacherib, in an inscription set up 
in pr about his tenth year (which was B.c. 094), states that he 
recovered from Babylon certain images of gods, which had been 
carried thither by Merodaeh-idbin-akhi, king of Babylon, who 
had obtained them in his war with Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria, 418 years previously.® 3 This gives for the date of the 
war with Tiglath-Pileser the year B.c. 1112. As that monarch 
does not mention the Babylonian war in the annals which re¬ 
late the events of his early years, 31 we must suppose his defeat 
to have taken place towards the close of his reign, and assign 
him the space from b.c. 1130 to b.c. 1110, as, approximately, 
that during which he is likely to have held the throne. Al¬ 
lowing then to the six monumental kings who preceded Tiglath- 
Pileser average reigns of twenty years each, which is the actual 
average furnished by the lines of direct descent in Assyria, 
where the length of each reign is known, 82 and allowing fifty 
years for the break between Tiglathi-Nin and Bel-kudur-uzur, 
we are brought to (1130+120-1-50) b.c. 1300 for the accession of 
the first Tiglathi-Nin, who took Babylon, and is the first king 
of whom extensive conquests are recorded. 83 Secondly, Senna¬ 
cherib in another inscription reckons 000 years from his first 
conquest of Babylon (B.c. 703) to a year in the reign of this 
monarch. This “six hundred ” may be used as a round num¬ 
ber; but as Sennacherib considered that he had the means of 
calculating exactly, he would probably not have used a round 
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number, unless it was tolerably near to the truth. Six hun¬ 
dred years before B.c. 703 brings us to b.c. 1303. 

The chief uncertainty which attaches to the numbers in this 
part of the list arises from the fact that the nine kings from 
Tiglathi-Nin downwards do not form a single direct line. The 
inscriptions fail to connect Bel-kudnr-uzur with Tiglathi-Nin, 
and there is thus a probable interval between the two reigns, 
the length of which can only be conjectured. 

The dates assigned to the later kings, from Vul-lush II. to 
Esarhaddon inclusive, are derived from the Assyrian Canon 
taken in combination with the famous Canon of Ptolemy. The 
agreement between these documents, and between the latter 
and the Assyrian records generally, is exact; 34 and a confor¬ 
mation is thus afforded to Ptolemy which is of no small im¬ 
portance. The dates from the accession of Vul-lush II. (b.c. 
911) to the death of Esarhaddon (b.c. 668) would seem to have 
the same degree of accuracy and certainty which has been 
generally admitted to attach to the numbers of Ptolemy. 
They have been confirmed by the notice of a great eclipse in 
the eighth year of Asshur-dayan III.-, which is undoubtedly 
that of June 15, b.c. 763. 85 

The reign of Assliur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus), the son and 
successor of Esarhaddon, which commenced b.c. 668, is carried 
down to b.c. 626 on the combined authority of Berosus, 
Ptolemy, and the monuments. The monuments show that 
Asshur-bani-pal proclaimed himself king of Babylon after the 
death of Saiil-mugina, whose last year was (according to 
Ptolemy) b.c. 647; and that from the date of this proclamation 
he reigned over Babylon at least twenty years. Polyhistor, 
who reports Berosus, has left us statements which are in close 
accordance, and from which we gather that the exact length 
of the reign of Asshur-bani-pal over Babylon was twenty-one 
years. 36 Hence, b.c. 626 is obtained as the year of his death. 
As Nineveh appears to have been destroyed b.c. 625 or 624, 
two years only are left for Asshur-bani-pars son and succes¬ 
sor, Asshur-emid-illin, the Saracus of Abvdenus. 

The framework of Assyrian chronology being thus approxi¬ 
mately, and, to some extent, provisionally settled, we may 
proceed to arrange upon it the facts, so far as they have come 
down to us, of Assyrian history. 

In the first place, then, if we ask ourselves where the Assyr¬ 
ians came from, and at what time they settled in the country 
which thenceforth bore their name, we seem to have an answer. 
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at any rate to the former of these two questions, in Scripture. 
“ Out of that land ”—the land of Shinar—“ went forth Asshur, 
and budded Nineveh.” 87 The Assyrians, previously to their 
settlement on the middle Tigris, had dwelt in the lower part of 
the great valley—the flat alluvial plain towards the mouths of 
the two streams. It was here, in this productive region, 
where nature does so much for man, and so little needs to be 
supplied b}" himself, that they had grown from a family into 
a people; that they had learnt or developed a religion, and that 
they had acquired a knowledge of the most useful and neces¬ 
sary of the arts. It has been observed in a former chapter 83 
that the whole character of the Assyrian architecture is such 
as to indicate that their style was formed in the low flat allu¬ 
vium, where there were no natural elevations, and stone was 
not to be had. It has also been remarked that their writing is 
manifestly derived from the Chaldman; 89 and that their 
religion is almost indentical with that which prevailed in the 
lower country from a very early time. 40 The evidence of the 
monuments accords thus, in the most striking way, with the 
statement of the Bible, exhibiting to us the Assyrians as a 
people who had once dwelt to the south, in close contact with 
the Chaldieans, and had removed after awhile to a more 
northern position. 

With regard to the date of their removal, we can only say 
that it was certainly anterior to the time of the Chaldman 
kings, Purna-puriyas and Kurri-galzu, who seem to have 
reigned in the fifteenth century before our era. If we could 
be sure that the city called in later times Asshur bore that 
name when Shamas-Vul, the son of Ismi-Dagon, erected a tem¬ 
ple there to Anu and Vul, 41 wo might assign to the movement 
a still higher antiquity; for Shamas-Vul belongs to the nine¬ 
teenth century b.c. 42 As, however, we have no direct evidence 
that either the city or the country was known as Asshur until 
four centuries later, we must be content to lay it down that 
the Assyrians had moved to the north certainly as early as 
b.c. 1440, and that their removal may not improbably have 
taken place several centuries earlier. 48 

The motive of the removal is shrouded in complete obscurity. 
It may have been a forced colonization, commanded and car¬ 
ried out by the Chalda\an kings, who may have originated the 
system of transplanting to distant regions subject tribes of 
doubtful fidelity; 44 or it may havo been the voluntary self¬ 
expatriation of an increasing race, pressed for room and dis- 
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contented with its condition. Again, it may have taken place 
by a single great movement, like that of the Tartar tribes, who 
transferred their allegiance from Russia to China in the reign 
of the Empress Catherine, and emigrated in a body from the 
banks of the Don to the eastern limits of Mongolia; 45 or it may 
have been a gradual and protracted change, covering a long 
term of years, like most of the migrations whereof we read in 
history. On the whole, there is perhaps some reason to be¬ 
lieve that a spirit of enterprise about this time possessed the 
Semitic inhabitants of Lower Mesopotamia, who voluntarily 
proceeded northwards in the hope of bettering their condition. 
Terah conducted one body from Ur to Harran; 46 another re¬ 
moved itself from the shores of the Persian Gulf to those of 
the Mediterranean; 47 while probably a third, larger than either 
of these two, ascended the course of the Tigris, occupied 
Adiabene, with the adjacent regions, and, giving its own tribal 
name of Asshur to its chief city and territory, became known 
to its neighbors first as a distinct, and then as an independent 
and powerful people. 

The Assyrians for some time after them change of abode were 
probably governed by Babylonian rulers, who held their office 
under the Chaldsean Emperor. Bricks of a Babylonian charac¬ 
ter have been found at Kileh-Sherghat, the original Assyrian 
capital, which are thought to be of greater antiquity than any 
of the purely Assyrian remains, and which may have been 
stamped by these provincial governors. 48 Ere long, however, 
the yoke was thrown off, and the Assyrians established a sep¬ 
arate monarchy of their own in the upper country, while the 
Chaldsean Empire was still flourishing under native monarchs 
of the old ethnic type in the regions nearer to the sea. The 
special evidence which we possess of the co-existence side by 
side of these two kingdoms is furnished by a broken tablet of 
a considerably later date, 49 which seems to have contained, 
when complete, a brief but continuous sketch of the synchro¬ 
nous history of Babylonia and Assyria, and of the various 
transactions in which the monarchs of the two countries had 
been engaged one with another, from the most ancient times. 
This tablet has preserved to us the names of three very early 
Assyrian kings—Asshur-bil-nisi-su, Buzur-Asshur, and Asshur- 
upallit, of whom the two former are recorded to have made 
treaties of peace with the contemporary kings of Babylon; 50 
while the last-named intervened in the domestic affairs of the 
country, depriving an usurping monarch of the throne, and 
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restoring it to the legitimate claimant, who was his own rela¬ 
tion. Intermarriages, it appears, took place at this early date 
between the royal families of Assyria and Chakhna; and 
Asshur-upallit, the third of the three kings, had united one of 
his daughters to Purna-puriyas, a Chaklaean monarch who 
has received notice in the preceding volume. 51 On the death 
of Purna-puriyas, Kara-khar-das, the issue of this marriage, 
ascended the throne; but he had not reigned long before his 
subjects rebelled against his authority. A struggle ensued, in 
which he was slain, whereupon a certain Nazi-bugas, an 
usurper, became king, k the line of Purna-puriyas being set 
aside. Asshur-upallit, upon this, interposed. Marching an 
army into Babylonia, he defeated and slew the usurper, after 
which he placed on the throne another son of Purna-puriyas, 
the Kurri-galzu 52 already mentioned in the account of the 
kings of Chaldsea. 

What is most remarkable in the glimpse of history which 
this tablet opens to us is the power of Assyria, and the appar¬ 
ent terms of equality on which she stands with her neighbor. 
Not only does she treat as an equal with the great Southern 
Empire—not only is her royal house deemed worthy of fur¬ 
nishing wives to its princes—but when dynastic troubles arise 
there, she exercises a predominant influence over the fortunes 
of the contending parties, and secures victory to the side whose 
cause she espouses. Jealous as all nations are of foreign inter¬ 
position in their a flairs, we may be sure that Babylonia would 
not have succumbed on this occasion to Assyria's influence, 
had not her weight been such that, added to one side in a civil 
struggle, it produced a preponderance which defied resistance. 

After this one short lift, 63 the curtain again drops over the 
history of Assyria for a space of about sixty years, during 
which our records tell us nothing but the mere names of the 
kings. It appears from the bricks of Kileh-Sherghat that 
Asshur-upallit was succeeded upon the throne by his son, 51 
Bel-lush, or Bellikhus (Beloehus?), who was in his turn fol¬ 
lowed by his son, Pudil, his grandson* Vul-lush, and his great- 
grandson, Shalmaneser, the first of the name. Of Bel-lush, 
Pudil, and Vul-lush I., we know only that they raised or re 
paired important buildings in their city of Asshur (now Kileh- 
Sherghat), which in their time, and for some centuries later, 
was the capital of the monarchy. 

This place was not very favorably situated, being on thy 
right bank of the Tigris, which is a far less fertile region than 
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tlio left, and not being naturally a place of any great strength. 
The Assyrian territory did not at this time, it is probable, ex¬ 
tend very far to the north: at any rate, no need was as yet 
felt for a second city higher up the Tigris valley, much less for 
a transfer of the seat of government in that direction. Calah 
was certainly, and Nineveh probably, not yet built; 66 but still 
the kingdom had obtained a name among the nations; the 
term Assyria was applied geographically to the whole valley 
of the middle Tigris; 66 and a prophetic eye could see in the 
hitherto quiescent power the nation fated to send expeditions 
into Palestine, and to bear off its inhabitants into captiv¬ 
ity. 57 

Shalmaneser I. (alb. b.c. 1320) is chiefly known in Assyrian 
history as the founder of Calah (Nimrud), 58 the second, appar¬ 
ently, of those great cities which the Assyrian monarehs de¬ 
lighted to build and embellish. This foundation would of it¬ 
self be sufficient to imply the growth of Assyria in his time 
towards the north, and would also mark its full establishment 
as the dominant power on the left as well as the right bank of 
the Tigris. Calah was very advantageously situated in a re¬ 
gion of great fertility and of much natural strength, being pro¬ 
tected on one side by the Tigris, and on the other by the Shor- 
Derreh torrent, while the Greater Zab further defended it at 
the distance of a few miles on the south and south-east, and 
the Khazr or Ghazr-Su on the north-east. 69 Its settlement 
must have secured to the Assyrians the undisturbed possession 
of the fruitful and important district between the Tigris and 
the mountains, the Aturia or Assyria Proper of later times, 60 
which ultimately became the great metropolitan region in 
which almost all the chief towns were situated. 

It is quite in accordance with this erection of a sort of second 
capital, further to the north than the old one, to find, as we do, 
by the inscriptions of Asshur-izir-pal, that Shalmaneser under¬ 
took expeditions against the tribes on the upper Tigris, and 
even founded cities in those parts, which he colonized with 
settlers brought from a distance. We do not know what the 
exact bounds of Assyria towards the north were before his 
time, but there can be no doubt that he advanced them; and 
he is thus entitled to the distinction of being the first known 
Assyrian conqueror. 

With Tiglatlii-Nin, the son and successor of Shalmaneser I., 
the spirit of conquest displayed itself in a more signal and 
striking manner. The probable date of this monarch has al- 
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ready been shown to synchronize closely with the time as¬ 
signed by Berosus to the commencement of his sixth Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty, and by Herodotus to the beginning of his 
“Assyrian Empire.” 61 Now Tiglathi-Nin appears in the In¬ 
scriptions as the prince who first aspired to transfer to Assyria 
the supremacy hitherto exercised, or at any rate claimed, by 
Babylon. He made war upon the southern kingr'om, and 
with such success that he felt himself entitled to claim its con¬ 
quest, and to inscribe upon his signet-seal the proud title of 
“Conqueror of Babylonia.” 62 This signet-seal, left by mn 
(as is probable) at Babylon, and recovered about six hundred 
years later by Sennacherib, shows to us that he reigned for 
some time in person at the southern capital, 68 where it would 
seem that he afterwards established an Assyrian dynasty—a 
branch perhaps of his own family. This is probably the exact 
event of which Berosus spoke as occurring 526 years before 
Plnil or Pul, and which Herodotus regarded as marking the 
commencement of the Assyrian “Empire.” We must not, 
however, suppose that Babylonia was from this time really 
subject continuously to the Court of Nineveh. The subjection 
may have been maintained for a little less than a century; 
but about that time we find evidence that the yoke of Assyria 
had been shaken off, and that the Babylonian monarchs, who 
have Semitic names, and are probably Assyrians by descent, 
had become hostile to the Ninevite kings, and were engaged in 
frequent wars with them. 64 No real permanent subjection of 
the Lower country to the Upper was effected till the time of 
Sargon; and even under the Sargonid dynasty revolts were 
frequent; nor were the Babylonians reconciled to the Assyrian 
sway till Esarhaddon united the two crowns in his own person, 
and reigned alternately at the two capitals. Still, it is proba¬ 
ble that, from the time of Tiglathi-Nin, the Upper country 
was recognized as the superior of the two: it had shown its 
might by a conquest and the imposition of a dynasty—proofs 
of power which were far from counterbalanced by a few re¬ 
taliatory raids adventured upon under favorable circum¬ 
stances by the Babylonian princes. Its influence was there¬ 
fore felt, even while its yoke was refused; and the Sernitizing 
of the Chakheans, commenced under Tiglathi-Nin, continued 
during the whole time of Assyrian preponderance; no effect¬ 
ual Turanian reaction ever set in; the Babylonian rulers, 
whether submissive to xVssyriaor engaged in hostilities against 
her, have equally Semitic names; and it does not appear that 
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any effort was at any time made to recover to the Turanian 
element of the population its early supremacy. 

The line of direct descent, which lias been traced in unin¬ 
terrupted succession through eight monarchs, beginning with 
Assliur-bel-nisi-su, here terminates; and an interval occurs 
which can only be roughly estimated as probably not exceed¬ 
ing fifty years. Another consecutive series of eight kings 
follows, known to us chiefly through the famous Tiglath- 
Pileser cylinder (which gives the succession of five of them), 
but completed from the combined evidence of several other 
documents. 65 These monarchs, it is probable, reigned from 
about B.c. 1230 to B.c. 1070. 

Bel-kudur-uzur, the first monarch of this second series, is 
known to us wholly through his unfortunate war with the 
contemporary king of Babylon. It seems that the Semitic line 
of kings, which the Assyrians had established in Babylon, 
was not content to remain very long in a subject position. In 
the time of Bel-kudur-uzur, Vul-baladan, the Babylonian 
vassal monarch, revolted; and a war followed between him 
and his Assyrian suzerain, which terminated in the defeat and 
death of the latter, who fell in a great battle, about b.c. 1210. 

Nin-pala-zira succeeded. It is uncertain whether he was 
any relation to his predecessor, but clear that he avenged him. 
He is called “the king who organized the country of Assyria, 
and established the troops of Assyria in authority.” 66 It ap¬ 
pears that shortly after his accession, Vul-baladan of Babylon, 
elated by his previous successes, made an expedition against 
the Assyrian capital, and a battle was fought under the walls 
of Asshur, in which Nin-pala-zira was completely successful. 
The Babylonians fled, and left Assyria in peace during the 
remainder of the reign of this monarch. 

Assliur-dayan, the third king of the series, had a long and 
prosperous reign. 67 He made a successful inroad into Baby¬ 
lonia, and returned into his own land with a rich and valu 
able booty. He likewise took down the temple which Shamas 
Yul, the son of Ismi-Dagon, had erected to the gods Asshui 
and Yul at Asshur, the Assyrian capital, because it was in a 
ruinous condition, and required to be destroyed or rebuilt. 
Assliur-dayan seems to have shrunk from the task of restor¬ 
ing so great a work, and therefore demolished, the structure, 
which was not rebuilt for the space of sixty years from its de¬ 
molition. 68 He was succeeded upon the throne by his son 
Mutaggil-Nebo. 
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Mutaggil-Nebo reigned probably from about n.o. 1170 to B.c. 
1150. We are informed that “Asslnir, tlie great Lord, aided 
him according to tho wishes of his heart, and established 
him in strength in the government of Assyria.” 09 Perhaps 
these expressions allude to internal troubles at the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, over which he was so fortunate as to 
triumph. We have no further particulars of this monarch. 

Asshur-ris-iliin, the fourth king of the series, the son and 
successor of Mutaggil-Nebo, whose reign may be placed be¬ 
tween B.c. 1150 and b.c. 1130, is a monarch of greater preten¬ 
sions than most of his predecessors. In his son’s Inscription 
he is called “the powerful king, the subduer of rebellious 
countries, he who has reduced all the accursed. 1 ' 70 These 
expressions are so broad, that we must conclude from them, 
not merely that Asshur-ris-ilim, unlike the previous kings 
of the line, engaged in foreign wars, but that his expedi¬ 
tions had a great success, and paved the way for the 
extensive . conquests of his son and successor, Tiglath- 
Pilcser. Probably he turned his arms in various direc¬ 
tions, like that monarch. Certainly he carried them south¬ 
wards into Babylonia, where, as we learn from the syn¬ 
chronistic tablet of Babylonian and Assyrian history, he 
was engaged for some time in a war with Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nabuk-udnr-uzur), the first known king of that name. It has 
been conjectured that he likewise carried them into Southern 
Syria and Palestine; 71 and that, in fact, he is the monarch 
designated in the book of Judges by the name of Chushan-ris- 
athaim, 72 who is called “the king of Mesopotamia (Aram- 
Naharaim),’’ and is said to have exercised dominion over the 
Israelites for eight years. This identification, however, is too 
uncertain to be assumed without further proof. The proba¬ 
ble date of Chushan ris-athaim is some two (or three) centu- 
riesearlier; and his title, “ king of Mesopotamia,” is one which 
is not elsewhere applied to Assyrians monarchs. 

A few details have come down to us with respect to tho 
Babylonian war of Asshur-ris-ilim. It appears that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was the assailant. lie began the war by a march 
up the Diyalch and an advance on Assyria along the outly¬ 
ing Zegros hills, the route afterwards taken by the great 
Persian road described by Herodotus. Asshur-ris ilim went 
out to meet him in person, engaged him in the mountain re¬ 
gion, and repulsed his attack. Upon this the Babylonian 
monarch retired, and after an interval, the duration of which 
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is unknown, advanced a second time against Assyria, but 
took now the direct line across the plain. Asshur-ris-ilim on 
this occasion was content to employ a general against the in¬ 
vader. He “sent” his chariots and his soldiers towards his 
southern border, and was again successful, gaining a second 
victory over his antagonist, who fled away, leaving in his 
hands forty chariots and a banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser I., who succeeded Asshur-ris-ilim about b.c. 
1130, is the first Assyrian monarch of whose history we 
possess copious details which can be set forth at some length. 
This is owing to the preservation and recovery of a lengthy 
document belonging to his reign—in which are recorded the 
events of his first five years. 73 As this document is the chief 
evidence we possess of the condition of Assyria, 74 the charac¬ 
ter and tone of thought of the kings, and indeed of the general 
state of the Eastern world, at the period in question—which 
synchronizes certainly with some portion of the dominion of 
the Judges over Israel, and probably with the early conquests 
of the Dorians in Greece 75 —it is thought advisable to give in 
this place such an account of it, and such a number of extracts 
as shall enable the reader to form his own judgment on these 
several points. 

The document opens with an enumeration and glorification of 
the “ great gods” who “rule over heaven and earth,” and are 
“ the guardians of the kingdom of Tiglath-Pileser.” These are 
“ Asshur, the great Lord, ruling supreme over the gods; Bel, 
the lord, father of the gods, lord of the world; Sin, the leader (?), 
the lord of empire (?); Shamas, the establisher of heaven and 
earth; Yul, he who causes the tempest to rage over hostile 
lands; Nin, the champion who subdues evil spirits and enemies; 
and Ishtar, the source of the gods, the queen of victory, she 
who arranges battles.” These deities, who (it is declared) have 
placed Tiglath-Pileser upon the throne, have 1 ‘ made him firm, 
have confided to him the supreme crown, have appointed him 
in might to the sovereignty of the people of Bel, and have 
granted him pre-eminence, exaltation, and warlike power,” 
are invoked to-make the “ duration of his empire continue for¬ 
ever to his royal posterity, lasting as the great temple of 
Kharris-Matira. ” 70 

In the next section the king glorifies himself, enumerating 
his royal titles as follows: ‘ ‘ Tiglath-Pileser, the powerful king, 
king of the people of various tongues; king of the four regions; 
king of all kings; lord of lords; the supreme (?); monarch oi 
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monarchs; the illustrious chief, who, under the auspices of the 
Sun-god, being armed with the sceptre and girt with the girdle 
of power over mankind, rules over all the oeonle of Bel; tho 
mighty prince, whose praise is blazoned forth among the kings; 
the exalted sovereign, whose servants Asshur has appointed to 
the government of the four regions, and whose name he has 
made celebrated to posterity; the conqueror of many plains 
and mountains of the Upper and Lower country; the victorious 
hero, the terror of whose name has overwhelmed all regions; 
the bright constellation who, as he wished, has warred against 
foreign countries, and under the auspices of Bel—there being 
no equal to him—has subdued the enemies of Asshur.” 77 

The royal historian, after this introduction, proceeds to 
narrate his actions—first in general terms declaring that he 
has subdued all the lands and the peoples round about, and 
then proceeding to particularize the various campaigns which 
he had conducted during the first live years of his reign. The 
earliest of these was against the Muskai, or Moschians, who 
are probably identical with the Mcshech of Iloly Scripture 78 — 
a people governed (it is said) by five kings, and inhabiting the 
countries of Alzi and Purukhuz, parts (apparently) of Taurus 
or Niphates. 79 These Moschians are said to have neglected for 
fifty years to pay the tribute due from them to the Assyrians, 
from which it would appear that they had revolted during the 
reign of Asslmr-dayan, having previously been subject to 
Assyria. 80 At this time, with a forco amounting to 20,000 men, 
they had invaded the neighboring district of Qummukh 
(Coinmagene), 81 an Assyrian dependency, and had made them¬ 
selves masters of it. Tiglath-Pileser attacked them in this 
newly-conquered country, and completely defeated their army. 
He then reduced Coinmagene, despite the assistance which the 
inhabitants received from some of their neighbors. He burnt 
the cities, plundered the temples, ravaged the open country, 
and carried off, either in the shape of plunder or of tribute, 
vast quantities of cattle and treasure. 82 

The character of the warfare is indicated by such a passage 
as the following:— 

“The country of Kasiyara, a difficult region, I passed through. 
With their 20,000 men and their five kings, in the country of 
Qummukh I engaged. I defeated them. The ranks of their 
warriors in fighting the battle were beaten down as if by the 
tempest. Their carcasses covered the valleys and the tops of 
the mountains. I cut off their heads. Of the battlements of 
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their cities I made heaps, like mounds of earth (?). Their 
moveables, their wealth, and their valuables I plundered to a 
countless amount. Six thousand of their common soldiers, 
who tied before my servants, and accepted my yoke, I took 
and gave over to the men of my own territory as slaves.” 83 

The second campaign was partly in the same region and with 
the same people. The Moscliians, who were still loth to pay 
tribute, were again attacked and reduced. 84 Commagene was 
completely overrun, and the territory was attached to the As¬ 
syrian empire. 85 The neighboring tribes were assailed in then- 
fastnesses, their cities burnt, and their territories ravaged. 86 
At the same time war was made upon several other peoples or 
nations. Among these the most remarkable are the Khatti 
(Hittites), two of whose tribes, the Kaskians and Urumians, 87 
had committed an aggression on the Assyrian territory: for 
this they were chastised by an invasion which they did not 
venture to resist, by the plundering of their valuables, and the 
carrying off of 120 of their chariots. 88 In another direction the 
Lower Zab was crossed, and the Assyrian arms were carried 
into the mountain region of Zagros, where certain strongholds 
were reduced and a good deal of treasure taken. 89 

The third campaign was against the numerous tribes of the 
Nairi," who seem to have dwelt at this time partly to the east 
oi the Euphrates, but partly also in the mountain country 
west of the stream from Sumeisat to the Gulf of Iskenderun. 91 
These tribes, it is said, had never previously made their sub¬ 
mission to the Assyrians. 92 They were governed by a number 
of petty chiefs or “kings,” of whom no fewer than twenty- 
three are particularized. The tribes east of the Euphrates seem 
to have been reduced with little resistance, while those who 
dwelt west of the river, on the contrary, collected their troops 
together, gave battle to the invaders, and made a prolonged 
and desperate defence. All, however, was in vain. The As¬ 
syrian monarch gained a great victory, taking 120 chariots, 
and then pursued the vanquished Na’fri and their allies as far 
as 1 ‘ the Upper Sea, ” i. e ., the Mediterranean. The usual ravage 
and destruction followed, with the peculiarity that the lives of 
the “ kings” were spared, and that the country was put to a 
moderate tribute, viz., 1200 horses and 200 head of cattle, 93 

In the fourth campaign the Aramaeans or Syrians were 
attacked by the ambitious monarch. They occupied at this 
time the valley of the Euphrates, from the borders of the 
Tsukhi, or Shuhites, 94 who held the river from about Anah to 
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Hit), as high up as Carcliemish, the frontier town and chief 
stronghold of the Khatti or Hittites. Carcliemish was not, as 
has commonly been supposed, Circesium, at the junction of 
the Khabour with the Euphrates, 95 but was considerably higher 
up the stream, certainly near to, perhaps on the very site of, 
the later city of Mabog or Hierapolis. 96 Thus the Aramaeans 
had a territory of no great width, but 250 miles long between 
its north-western and its south-eastern extremities. Tiglath- 
Pileser smote this region, as he tells us, “at one blow/’ 97 First 
attacking and plundering the eastern or left bank of the river, 
he then crossed the stream in boats covered with skins, took 
and burned six cities on the right bank, and returned in safety 
with an immense plunder. 

The fifth and last campaign was against the country of Musr 
or Muzr, by which some Orientalists have understood Lower 
Egypt. 98 This, however, appears to be a mistake. The xVs- 
syrian Inscriptions designate two countries by the name of Musr 
or Muzr, one of them being Egypt, and the other a portion of 
Upper Kurdistan. The expedition of Tiglath-Pileser I. was 
against the eastern Musr, a highly mountainous country, con¬ 
sisting (apparently) of the outlying ranges of Zagros between 
the greater Zab and the Eastern Khabour. Notwithstanding 
its natural strength and the resistance of the inhabitants, this 
country was completely overrun in an incredibly short space. 
The armies which defended it were defeated, the cities burnt, 
the strongholds taken. Arin, the capital, submitted, and was 
spared, after which a set tribute was imposed on the entire 
region, the amount of which is not mentioned. The Assyrian 
arms were then turned against a neighboring district, the 
country of the Comani. The Comani, though Assyrian sub¬ 
jects, had lent assistance to the people of Musr, and it was to 
punish this insolence that Tiglath-Pileser resolved to invade 
their territory. Having defeated their main army, consisting 
of 20,000 men, he proceeded to the attack of the various castles 
and towns, some of which were stormed, while others surren¬ 
dered at discretion. In both cases alike the fortifications were 
broken down and destroyed, the cities which sutrended being 
spared, while those taken by storm were burnt with fire. Ere 
long the whole of the “ far-spreading country of the Comani ” 
was reduced to subjection, and a tribute was imposed exceed¬ 
ing that which had previously been required from the people. 99 

After this account of the fifth campaign, the whole result 
of the wars is thus briefly summed up:—“There fell into my 
25 
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hands ealtogether, between the commencement of my reign and 
my fifth year, forty-two countries with their kings, from tho 
banks of the river Zab to the banks of the river Euphrates, 
the country of the Khatti, and the upper ocean of tho setting 
sun. I brought them under one government; I took hostages 
from them; and I imposed on them tribute and offerings.” 100 

From describing his military achievements, the monarch 
turns to an account of his exploits in the chase. In the country 
of the Ilittites he boasts that he had slain “four wild bulls, 
strong and fierce,” with his arrows; while in the neighborhood 
of Harran, on the banks of the river Khabour, he had killed ten 
large wild buffaloes (?), and taken four alive. 101 These capt¬ 
ured animals he had carried with him on his return to Asshur, 
his capital city, together with the horns and skins of the slain 
beasts. The lions which he had destroyed in his various jour¬ 
neys he estimates at 920. All these successes he ascribes to 
the powerful protection of Nin and Nergal. 10 ' 2 

The royal historiographer proceeds, after this, to give an 
account of his domestic administration, of the buildings which 
he had erected, and the various improvements which he had 
introduced. Among the former he mentions temples to Ishtar, 
Martu, Bel, II or Ra, and Hie presiding deities of the city of 
Asshur, palaces for his own use, and castles for the protection of 
his territory. Among the latter he enumerates the construction 
of works of irrigation, the introduction into Assyria of foreign 
cattle and of numerous beasts of chase, the naturalization of 
foreign vegetable products, the multiplication of chariots, the 
extension of the territory, and the augmentation of the popula¬ 
tion of the country. 103 

A more particular account is then given of the restoration by 
the monarch of two very ancient and venerable temples in the 
great city of Asshur. This account is preceded by a formal 
statement of the particulars of the monarch’s descent from Nin- 
pala-zira, 104 the king who seems to be regarded as the founder of 
the dynasty—which breaks the thread of the narrative some¬ 
what strangely and awkwardly. Perhaps the occasion of its 
introduction was, in the mind of the writer, the necessary men¬ 
tion, in connection with one of the two temples, of Asshur- 
dayan, the great-grandfather of the monarch. It appears that 
in the reign of Asshur-dayan, this temple, which, having stood 
for (541 years, was in a very ruinous condition, had been taken 
down, while no fresh building had been raised in its room. 
The site remained vacant for sixty years, till Tiglath-Pileser, 
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having lately ascended the throne, determined to erect on the 
spot a new temple to the old gods, who were Anu and Vul, 
probably the tutelary deities of the city. His own account of 
the circumstances of the building and dedication is as follows 
“ In the beginning of my reign, Anu and Vul, the great gods, 
my lords, guardians of my steps, gave me a command to repair 
this their shrine. So I made bricks; I levelled the earth; I 
took its dimensions (?); I laid down its foundations upon a 
mass of strong rock. This place, throughout its whole extent, I 
paved with bricks in set order (?); fifty feet deep I prepared the 
ground; and upon this substructure I laid the lower foundations 
of the temple of Anu and Vul. From its foundations to its roof 
I built it up better than it was before. I also built two lofty 
towers (?) in honor of their noble godships, and the holy place, 
a spacious hall, I consecrated for the convenience of their wor¬ 
shippers, and to accommodate their votaries, who were numer¬ 
ous as the stars of heaven. I repaired, and built, and completed 
my work. Outside the temple I fashioned everything with the 
same care as inside. The mound of earth on which it was built 
I enlarged like the firmament of the rising stars (?), and I beau¬ 
tified the entire building. Its towers I raised up to heaven, and 
its roofs I built entirely of brick. An inviolable shrine(?) for 
their noble godships I laid down near at hand. Anu and Vul, 
the great gods, I glorified inside the shrine. I set them up in 
their honored purity, and the hearts of their noble godships I 
delighted .”, 106 

The other restoration mentioned is that of a temple to Vul 
only, which, like that to Anu and Vul conjointly, had been 
originally built by Shamas-Vul, the son of Ismi-Dagon. This 
building had likewise fallen into decay, but had not been taken 
down like the other. Tiglath-Pileser states that he “ levelled 
its site,’’and then rebuilt it “ from its foundations to its roofs,” 
enlarging it beyond its former limits, and adorning it. Inside 
of it he “sacrificed precious victims to his lord, Vul.” He also 
deposited in the temple a number of rare stones or marbles, 
which he had obtained in the country of the Nairi in the course 
of his expeditions . 106 

The inscription then terminates with the following long in¬ 
vocation :— 

“Since a holy place, a noble hall, I have thus consecrated for 
the use of the Great Gods, my lords Anu and Vul, and have laid 
down an adytum for their special worship, and have finished it 
successfully, and have delighted the hearts of their noble god- 
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ships, may Aim and' Vul preserve me in power! May they 
support the men of my government! May they establish the 
authority of my officers ! May they bring the rain, the joy of 
the year, on the cultivated land and the desert, during my time ! 
In war and in battle may they preserve me victorious ! Many 
foreign countries, turbulent nations, and hostile kings I have 
reduced under my yoke: to my children and my descendants, 
may they keep them in firm allegiance! I will lead my steps ” 
(or, “ may they establish my feet ”), “ firm as the mountains, to 
the last days, before Asshur and their noble godships! 

‘ ‘ The list of my victories and the catalogue of my triumphs 
over foreigners hostile to Asshur, which Anu and Vul have 
granted to my arms, I have inscribed on my tablets and cylin¬ 
ders, and I have placed, [to remain] to the last days, in the 
temple of my lords, Anu and Vul. And I have made clean (?) 
the tablets of Sliamas-Vul, my ancestor; I have made sacri¬ 
fices, and sacrificed victims before them, and have set them 
up in their places. In after times, and in the latter days .... 
if the temple of the Great Gods, my lords Anu and Vul, and 
these shrines should become old and fall into decay, may the 
Prince who comes after me repair the ruins ! May he raise 
altars and sacrifice victims before my tablets and cylinders, 
and may he set them up again in their places, and may he 
inscribe his name on them together with my name! As Anu 
and Vul, the Great Gods, have ordained, may he worship 
honestly with a good heart and full trust! 

‘ ‘ Whoever shall abrade or injure my tablets and cylinders, 
or shall moisten them with water, or scorch them with fire, or 
expose them to the air, or in the holy place of God shall assign 
them a place where they cannot be seen or understood, or 
shall erase the writing and inscribe his own name, or shall 
divide the sculptures (?) and break them off from my tablets, 
may Anu and Vid, the Great Gods, my lords, consign his 
name to perdition ! May they curse him with an irrevocable 
curse! May they cause his sovereignty to perish ! May they 
pluck out the stability of the throne of his empire! Let not 
his offspring survive him in the kingdom! Let his servants be 
broken! Let his troops be defeated! Let him fly vanquished 
before his enemies! May Vul in Ins fury tear up the produce 
of his land ! May a scarcity of food and of the necessaries of 
life afflict his country ! For one day may he not be called 
happy! May his name and his race perish! ’’ 107 
The document is then dated—“In the month Kuzalla 
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(Chisleu), on the 20th day, in the year presided over by Ina- 
iliya-pallik, the Rabbi-Tun.” 108 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this inscription, when 
it is compared with other historical documents of the same 
kind belonging to other ages and nations, is its intensely 
religious character. The long and solemn invocation of the 
Great Gods with which it opens, the distinct ascription to 
their assistance and guardianship of the whole series of royal 
successes, whether in war or in the chase; the pervading idea 
that the wars were undertaken for the chastisement of the 
enemies of Asshur, and that their result was the establish¬ 
ment in an ever-widening circle of the worship of Asshur; the 
careful account which is given of the erection and renovation 
of temples, and the dedication of offerings; and the striking 
final prayer—all these are so many proofs of the prominent 
place which religion held in the thoughts of the king who set 
up the inscription, and may fairly be accepted as indications 
of the general tone and temper of his people. 109 It is evident 
that we have here displayed to us, not a decent lip-service, 
not a conventional piety, but a real, hearty earnest religious 
faith—a faith bordering on fanaticism—a spirit akin to that 
with which the Jews were possessed in their warfare with the 
nations*of Canaan, or which the soldiers of Mahomet breathed 
forth when they fleshed their maiden swords upon the infidels. 
The king glorifies himself much; but he glorifies the gods 
more. He fights, in part, for his own credit, and for the 
extension of his territory; but he fights also for the honor of 
the gods, whom the surrounding nations reject, and for the 
diffusion of their worship far and wide throughout all known 
regions. His wars are religious wars, at least as much as wars 
of conquest; his buildings, or, at any rate, those on whose 
construction he dwells with most complacency, are religious 
buildings; the whole tone of his mind is deeply and sincerely 
religious; besides formal acknowledgments, lie is continually 
letting drop little expressions which show that his gods are 
“in all his thoughts,” 110 and represent to him real powers 
governing and directing all the various circumstances of 
human life. The religious spirit displayed is, as might have 
been expected, in the highest degree exclusive and intolerant; 
but it is earnest, constant, and all-pervading. 

In the next place, we cannot fail to be struck with the ener¬ 
getic character of the monarch, so different from the temper 
which Ctesias ascribes, in the broadest and most sweeping 
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terms, to all the successors of Ninus. 111 Within the first five 
years of his reign the indefatigable prince conducts in person 
expeditions into almost every country upon his borders; 
attacks and reduces six important nations, 112 besides numerous 
petty tribes; 113 receiving the submission of forty-two kings; 114 
traversing the most difficult mountain regions; defeating 
armies, besieging towns, destroying forts and strongholds, 
ravaging territories; never allowing himself a moment of 
repose; when he is not engaged in military operations, devot¬ 
ing himself to the chase, contending with the wild bull and 
the lion, proving himself (like the first Mesopotamian king) in 
very deed “ a mighty hunter,” 115 since he counts his victims 
by hundreds ; 116 and all the while having regard also to the 
material welfare of his country, adorning it with buildings, 
enriching it with the products of other lands, both animal and 
vegetable, fertilizing it by means of works of irrigation, and 
in every way “improving the condition of the people, and 
obtaining for them abundance and security. ” 117 

With respect to the general condition of Assyria, it may be 
noted, in the first place, that the capital is still Asshur, and 
that no mention is made of any other native city. 118 The king 
calls himself “ king of the four regions.” 119 which would seem 
to imply a division of the territory into districts, like that 
which certainly obtained in later times. 120 The mention of 
“four” districts is curious, since the same number was from 
the first affected by the Chaldaeans, 121 while we have also evi¬ 
dence that, at least after the time of Sargon, there was a pre¬ 
eminence of four great cities in Assyria. 122 The limits of the 
territory at the time of the Inscription are not very clearly 
marked; but they do not seem to extend beyond the outer 
ranges 123 of Zagros on the east, Niphates on the north, and the 
Euphrates upon the west. The southern boundary at the 
time was probably the commencement of the alluvium; but 
this cannot be gathered from the Inscription, which contains 
no notice of any expedition in the direction of Babylonia. 
The internal condition of Assyria is evidently flourishing. 
Wealth flows in from the plunder of the neighboring coun¬ 
tries ; labor is cheapened by the introduction of enslaved cap¬ 
tives ; 124 irrigation is cared for; new fruits and animals are 
introduced; fortifications are repaired, palaces renovated, 
and temples beautified or rebuilt. 

The countries adjoining upon Assyria on the west, the north, 
and the east, in which are carried on the wars of the period, 
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present indications of great political weakness. They are di¬ 
vided up among a vast number of peoples, nations, and tribes, 
whereof the most powerful is only able to bring into the field a 
force of 20,000 men. 125 The peoples and nations possess but 
little unity. Each consists of various separate communities, 
ruled by their own kings, who in war unite their troops against 
the common enemy; but are so jealous of each other, that they 
do not seem even to appoint a generalissimo. On the Eu¬ 
phrates, between Hit and Carchemish, are, first, the Tsukhi or 
Shuhites, of whom no particulars are given; and, next, the 
Aramaeans or Syrians, who occupy both banks of the river, 
and possess a number of cities, no one of which is of much 
strength. Above the Aramaeans are the Khatti or Ilittites, 
whose chief city, Carchemish, is an important place; they 
are divided into tribes, and, like the Aramaeans, occupy both 
banks of the great stream. North and north-west of their 
country, probably beyond the mountain-range of Ainanus, are 
the Muskai (Moschi), an aggressive people, who were seeking 
to extend their territory eastward into the land of the Qum- 
mukh or people of Cominagene. These Qummukh hold the 
mountain country on both sides of the Upper Tigris, and have 
a number of strongholds, chiefly on the right bank. To the east 
they adjoin on theKirkhi, who must have inhabited the skirts 
of Niphates, while to the south they touch the Nai'ri, who stretch 
from Lake Van, along the line of the Tigris, to the tract known 
as Cominagene to the Romans. The Nairi have, at the least, 
twenty-three kings, 126 each of whom governs his own tribe or 
city. South of the more eastern Nai'ri is the country of Muzr— 
a mountain tract well peopled and full of castles, probably the 
region about Amadiyeh and Rowandiz. Adjoining Muzr to 
the east or north-east, are the Qnwcniu or Comani, 127 who are 
among the most powerful of Assyria's neighbors, being able, 
like the Moschi, to bring into the field an army of 20,000 men. 
At this time they are close allies of the people of Muzr—finally, 
across the lower Zab, on the skirts of Zagros, are various petty 
tribes of small account, who offer but little resistance to the 
arms of the invader. 

Such was the position of Assyria among her neighbors in the 
latter part of the twelfth century before Christ. She was a 
compact and powerful kingdom, centralized under a single 
monarch, and with a single great capital, in the midst 
of wild tribes which clung to a separate independence, 
each in its own valley or village. At the approach of a 
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great clanger, these tribes might consent to coalesce and 
to form alliances, or even confederations; but the federal 
tie, never one of much tenacity, and rarely capable of 
holding its ground in the presence of monarchic vigor, was 
here especially weak. After one defeat of their joint forces 
by the Assyrian troops, the confederates commonly dispersed, 
each flying to the defence of his own city or territory, with a 
short-sighted selfishness which deserved and ensured defeat. 
In one direction only was Assyria confronted by a rival state 
possessing a power and organization in character not unlike 
her own, though scarcely of equal strength. On her southern 
frontier, in the broad flat plain intervening between the Meso¬ 
potamian upland and the sea—the kingdom of Babylon was 
still existing’; its Semitic kings, though originally established 
upon the throne by Assyrian influence, 128 had dissolved all con¬ 
nection with their old protectors, and asserted their thorough 
independence. Here, then, was a considerable state, as much 
centralized as Assyria herself, and not greatly inferior either 
in extent of territory or in population, 129 existing side by side 
with her, and constituting a species of check, whereby some¬ 
thing like a balance of power was still maintained in Western 
Asia, and Assyria was prevented from feeling herself the ab¬ 
solute mistress of the East, and the uncontrolled arbitress of 
the world’s destinies. 

Besides the great cylinder inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
there exist five more years of his annals in fragments, from 
which we learn that he continued his aggressive expeditions 
during this space, chiefly towards the north-west, subduing 
the Lulumi in Northern Syria, attacking and taking Carche- 
mish, and pursuing the inhabitants across the Euphrates in 
boats. 

No mention is made during this time of any collision be¬ 
tween Assyria and her great rival, Babylon. The result of the 
wars waged by Asshur-ris-ilim against Nebuchadnezzar I. 135 
had, apparently, been to produce in the belligerents a feeling of 
mutual respect; and Tiglath-Pileser, in his earlier years, neither 
trespassed on the Babylonian territory in his aggressive raids, 
nor found himself called upon to meet and repel any invasion 
of his own dominions by his southern neighbors. Before the 
close of his reign, however, active hostilities broke out between 
the two powers. Either provoked by some border ravage or 
actuated simply by lust of conquest, Tiglath-Pileser marched 
his troops into Babylonia. For two consecutive years he 
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wasted with fire and sword the “upper” or northern prov¬ 
inces, taking the cities of Kurri-Galzu—now Akkerkuf—Sippa* 
ra of the Sun, and Sippara of Anunit (the Sepharvainior “two 
Sipparas” of the Hebrews), and Hupa or Opis, on the Tigris; 
and finally capturing Babylon itself, which, strong as it was, 
proved unable to resist the invader. On his return he passed 
up the valley of the Euphrates, and took several cities from 
the Tsukhi. But here, it would seem that he suffered a reverse. 
Merodach-iddin-akhi, his opponent, if he did not actually de¬ 
feat his army, must, at any rate, have greatly harassed it on 
its retreat; for he captured an important part of its baggage. 
Indulging a superstition common in ancient times, 131 Tiglath- 
Pileser had carried with him in his expedition certain images 
of gods, whose presence would, it was thought, secure victory 
to his arms. Merodach-iddin-akhi obtained possession of these 
idols, and succeeded in carrying them off to Babylon, where 
they were preserved for more than 400 years, and considered 
as mementoes of victory. 182 

The latter days of this great Assyrian prince were thus, un¬ 
happily, clouded by disaster. Neither he, nor his descendants, 
nor any Assyrian monarch for four centuries succeeded in re¬ 
covering the lost idols, and replacing them in the shrines 
from which they were taken. A hostile and jealous spirit ap¬ 
pears henceforth in the relations between Assyria and Baby¬ 
lon ; we find no more intermarriages of the one royal house 
with the other; wars are frequent—almost constant—nearly 
every Assyrian monarch, whose history is known to us in any 
detail, conducting at least one expedition into Babylonia. 

A work still remains, belonging to the reign of this king, 
from which it appears that the peculiar character of Assyrian 
mimetic art was already fixed in his time, the style of repre¬ 
sentation being exactly such as prevailed at the most flourisli- 
ing’period, and the workmanship, apparently, not very inferior. 
In a cavern from which the Tsupnat river or eastern branch 
of the Tigris rises, close to a village called Korkhar, and about 
fifty or sixty miles north of Diarbekr, is a bas-relief sculptured 
on the natural rock, which has been smoothed for the purpose, 
consisting of a figure of the king in his sacerdotal dress with 
the right arm extended and the left hand grasping the sacri¬ 
ficial mace, 133 accompanied by an inscription which is read as 
follows:—“By the grace of Assliur, tihamas, and Vul, the 
Great Gods, I, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, son of Asshur 
ris-ilim, king of Assyria, who was the son of Mutaggil-Nebo, 
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king of Assyria, marching from the great sea of Akhiri M 
(the Mediterranean) “to the sea of Na'fri” (Lake of Van) 
“for the third time have invaded the country of Nairi.” 134 
[PI. CXLIV., Fig. 3.] 

The fact of his having warred in Lower Mesopotamia is 
almost the whole that is known of Tiglath-Pileser’s son and 
successor, Asshur-bil-kala. A contest in which he was engaged 
with the Babylonian prince, Merodach-shapik-ziri (who seems 
to have been the successor of Merodach-iddin-akhi), is recorded 
on the famous synchronistic tablet, in conjunction with the 
Babylonian wars of his father and grandfather; but the 
tablet is so injured in this place that no particulars can be 
gathered from it. From a monument of Asshur-bil-kala’s own 
time—one of the earliest Assyrian sculptures that has come 
down to us— we may perhaps further conclude that he inher¬ 
ited something of the religious spirit of his father, and gave a 
portion of his attention to the adornment of temples, and the 
setting up of images. 135 

The probable date of the reign of Asshur-bil-kala is about 
b.c. 1110-1090. He appears to have been succeeded on the 
throne by his younger brother, Shamas-Vul, of whom nothing 
is known, but that he built, or repaired, a temple at Nineveh. 
His reign probably occupied the interval between b.c. 1090 
and 1070. He would thus seem to have been contemporary 
with Smendes in Egypt and with Samuel or Saul in Israel. 133 
So apparently insignificant an event as the establishment of a 
kingdom in Palestine was not likely to disturb the thoughts, 
even if it came to the 'knowledge, of an Assyrian monarch. 
Shamas-Vul would no doubt have regarded with utter con¬ 
tempt the petty sovereign of so small a territory as Palestine, 
and would have looked upon the new kingdom as scarcely 
more worthy of his notice than any other of the ten thousand 
little principalities which lay on or near his borders. Could 
he, however, have possessed for a few moments the prophetic 
foresight vouchsafed some centuries earlier to one who may 
almost be called his countryman, 137 he would have been aston¬ 
ished to recognize in the humble kingdom just lifting its head 
in the far West, and struggling to hold its own against Philis¬ 
tine cruelty and oppression, 138 a power which in little more 
than fifty years would stand forth before the world as the 
equal, if not the superior, of his own state. The imperial 
splendor of the kingdom of David and Solomon did, in fact, 
eclipse for awhile the more ancient glories of Assyria, 189 It 
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is a notable circumstance that, exactly at the time when a 
great and powerful monarchy grew up in the tract between 
Egypt and the Euphrates, Assyria passed under a cloud. The 
history of the country is almost a blank for two centuries 
between the reigns of Shamas-Vul and the second TiglathiNin, 
whose accession is fixed by the Assyrian Canon to B.c. 8S0. 
During more than three-fourths of this time, from about B.c. 
1070 to ice. 1K30, the very names of the monarehs are almost 
wholly unknown to us. 140 It seems as if there was not room in 
Western xYsia for two first-class monarchies to exist and flour¬ 
ish at the same time: and so, although there was no conten¬ 
tion, or even contact, between the two empires of Judaea and 
Assyria, 141 yet the rise of the one to greatness could only 
take place under the condition of a coincident weakness of 
the other. 

It is very remarkable that exactly in this interval of dark¬ 
ness, when Assyria would seem, from the failure both of build¬ 
ings and records, to have been especially and exceptionally 
weak, 14 ' 2 occurs the first appearance of her having extended her 
influence beyond Syria into the great and ancient monarchy 
of Egypt. In the twenty-second Egyptian dynasty, which 
began with Sheshonk I., or Shishak, the contemporary of Sol¬ 
omon, about n.c. 000, Assyrian names appear for the first time 
in the Egyptian dynastic lists. It has been supposed from 
this circumstance that the entire twenty-second dynasty, 
together with that which succeeded it, was Assyrian; but the 
condition of Assyria at the time renders such a hypothesis 
most improbable. The true explanation would seem to be 
that the Egyptian kings of this period sometimes married 
Assyrian wives, who naturally gave Assyrian names to some 
of their children. These wives were perhaps members of the 
Assyrian royal family; or perhaps they were the daughters of 
the Assyrian nobles who from time to time were appointed as 
viceroys of the towns and small states which the Ninevite 
monarehs conquered on the skirts of their empire. Either of 
these suppositions is more probable than the establishment in 
Egypt of a dynasty really Assyrian at a time of extraordinary 
weakness and depression. 

When at the close of this long period of obscurity, Assyria 
once more comes into sight, we have at first only a dim am) 
indistinct view of her through the mists which still enfold and 
shroud her form. We observe that her capital is still fixed at 
Kileh-Sherghat, where a new series of kings, bearing names 
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which, for the most part, resemble those of the earlier period, 
are found employing themselves in the repair and enlargement 
of public buildings, in connection with which they obtain 
honorable mention in an inscription of a later monarch. As- 
shur-dayan, the first monarch of this group, probably ascended 
the throne about b.c. 930, shortly after the separation of the two 
kingdoi is of Israel and Judah. He appears to have reigned 
from about b.c. 930 to b.c. 911. He was succeeded in b.c. 
911 by his son, 143 Vul-lush II., who held the throne from B.c. 
911 to B.c. 889. Nothing is known at present of the history 
of these two monarchs. No historical inscriptions belonging 
to their reigns have been recovered; no exploits are recorded 
of them in the inscriptions of later sovereigns. 144 They stand 
up before us the mere “ shadows of mighty names”—proofs of 
the uncertainty of posthumous fame, which is almost as often 
the award of chance as the deserved recompense of superior 
merit. 

Of Tiglathi-Nin, the second monarch of the name, and the 
third king of the group which we are considering, one impor¬ 
tant historical notice, contained in an inscription of his son, 
has come down to us. In the annals of the great Asshur-izir- 
pal inscribed on the Nimrud monolith, that prince, while com¬ 
memorating his warlike exploits, informs us that he set up his 
sculptures at the sources of the Tsupnat river alongside of 
sculptures previously set up by his ancestors Tiglath-Pileser 
and Tiglathi-Nin. 145 That Tiglathi-Nin should have made so 
distant an expedition is the more remarkable from the brevity 
of his reign, which only lasted for six years. According to the 
Canon, he ascended the throne in the year b.c. 8S9; he was suc¬ 
ceeded in b. c. SS3 by his son Asshur-izir-pal. 

With Asshur-izir-pal commences one of the most flourishing 
periods of the Empire. During the twenty-five years of his 
active and laborious reign, Assyria enlarged her bounds and 
increased her influence in almost every direction, while, at the 
same time, she advanced rapidly in wealth and in the arts; 
in the latter respect leaping suddenly to an eminence which (so 
far as we know) had not previously been reached by human 
genius. The size and magnificence of Asshur-izir-pars build¬ 
ings, the artistic excellence of their ornamentation, the pomp 
and splendor which they set before us as familiar to the king 
who raised them, the skill in various useful arts which they 
display or imply, have excited the admiration of Europe, 
which has seen with astonishment that many of its inventions 
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were anticipated, and that its luxury was almost equalled, by 
an Asiatic people nine centuries before the Christian era. It 
will be our pleasing task at this point of the history, after 
briefly sketching Asshur-izir-pal’s wars, to give such an ac¬ 
count of the great works which he constructed as will convey 
to the reader at least a general idea of the civilization and re¬ 
finement of the Assyrians at the period to which we are now 
come. 

Asshur-izir-pals first campaign was in north-western Kur¬ 
distan and in the adjoining parts of Armenia. It does not pre¬ 
sent any very remarkable features, though he claims to have 
penetrated to a region “ never approached by the kings his 
fathers.” His enemies are the Numi or Elami 14c (/.e., the moun¬ 
taineers) and the Kirkhi, who seem to have left their name in 
the modern Kurkh. H: Neither people appears to have been 
able to make much head against him; no battle was fought: 
the natives merely sought to defend their fortified places; but 
these were mostly taken and destroyed by the invader. One 
chief, who was made prisoner, received very barbarous treat¬ 
ment; he was carried to Arbela, and there flayed and hung up 
upon the town wall. 

The second expedition of Asshur-izir-pal, which took place 
in the same year as his first, was directed against the regions 
to the west and north-west of Assyria, Traversing the coun¬ 
try of Qummukh. l4s and receiving its tribute, as well as that of 
Serki 14y and Sidikan (Arban 155 ), he advanced against the Laki, 
who seem to have been at this time the chief people of Central 
Mesopotamia, extending from the vicinity of Hatra as far as, 
or even beyond, the middle Euphrates. Here the people of a 
city called Assura had rebelled, murdered their governor, and 
called in a foreigner to rule over them. Asshur-izir-pal 
marched hastily against the rebels, who submitted at his ap¬ 
proach, delivering up to his mercy both their city and their 
new king. The latter ho bound with fetters and carried with 
him to Nineveh ; the former he treated with almost unexam¬ 
pled severity. 161 Having first plundered the whole place, he 
gave up the houses of the chief men to his own officers, estab¬ 
lished an Assyrian governor in the palace, and then, selecting 
from the inhabitants the most guilty, he crucified some, burnt 
others, and punished the remainder by cutting of! their ears 
or their noses. We can feel no surprise when we are informed 
that, while he was thus “arranging” these matters, the remain¬ 
ing kings of the Laki submissively sent in their tribute to the 
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conqueror, paying it with apparent cheerfulness, though it was 
“a, heavy and much increased burden.” 

In his third expedition, which was in his second year, Asshur- 
tzir-pal turned his arms to the north, and marched towards the 
Upper Tigris, where he forced the kings of the Nairi, who had, 
it appears, regained their independence, to give in their sub¬ 
mission, and appointed them an annual tribute in gold, silver, 
horses, cattle, and other commodities. It was in the course of 
this expedition that, having ascended to the sources of the 
Tsupnat river, or Eastern Tigris, 162 Asshur-izir-pal set up his 
memorial side by side with monuments previously erected on 
the same site by Tiglath-Pileser and by the first or second Tig- 
lath i-Nin. 163 

Asshur-izir-pal’s fourth campaign was towards the south¬ 
east. He crossed the Lesser Zab, and, entering the Zagros range, 
carried fire and sword through its fruitful valleys—pushing his 
arms further than any of his ancestors, capturing some scores 
of towns, and accepting or extorting tribute from a dozen petty 
kings. The furthest extent of his march Avas probably the 
district of Zohab across the ShirAvan branch of the Diyaleli, to 
which he gives the name of Edisa. 154 On his return he built, 
or rather rebuilt, a city, which a Babylonian king called Tsibir 
had destroyed at a remote period, and gaA^e to his neAv founda¬ 
tion the name of Dur-Asshur, in grateful acknoAvledgment of 
the protection vouchsafed him by “ the chief of the gods.” 

In his fifth campaign the Avarlike monarch once more di¬ 
rected his steps tOAvards the north. Passing through the coun¬ 
try of the Qummukh, and receiving their tribute, he proceeded 
to Avar in the eastern portion of the Mons Masius, where he 
took the cities of Matyat (noAv Mediyat) and Kapranisa. He 
then appears to have crossed the Tigris and Avarred on the flanks 
of Niphates, Avhere his chief enemy was the people of Kasiyara. 
Returning thence, he entered the territory of the Nairi, where 
he declares that he overthrew and destroyed 250 strong AA^alled 
cities, and put to death a considerable number of the princes. 

The sixth campaign of Asshur-izir-pal Avas in a Avesterly di¬ 
rection. Starting from Calah or Nimrud, he crossed the 
Tigris, and, marching through the middle of Mesopotamia a 
little to the north of the Sinjar range, took tribute from a 
number of subject toAvns along the courses of the rivers 
Jerujer, 155 Khabour, and Euphrates, among which the most 
important Avere Sidikan (now Arban), Sirki, and Anat (noAv 
Anah). From Anat, apparently his frontier-town in this 
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direction, he invaded the country of the Tsuklii (Shuhites), capt¬ 
ured tlieir city Tsur, 160 and forced them, notwithstanding the 
assistance which they received from their neighbors the Baby¬ 
lonians, 167 to surrender themselves. He then entered Chahhea, 
and chastised the Chaldaeans, after which he returned in 
triumph to his own country. 

His seventh campaign was also against the Shuhites. Re¬ 
leased from the immediate pressure of his arms, they had re¬ 
belled, and had even ventured to invade the Assyrian Empire. 
The Laki, whose territory adjoined that of the Shuhites tow¬ 
ards the north and east, assisted them. The combined army 
which the allies were able to bring into the field amounted 
probably to 20,000 men, 168 including a large number of warriors 
who fought in chariots. Asshur-izir-pal first attacked the 
cities on the left bank of the Euphrates, which had felt his 
might on the former occasion; and, having reduced these and 
punished their rebellion with great severity, 159 he crossed the 
river on rafts, and fought a battle with the main army of the 
enemy. In this engagement he was completely victorious, 
defeating the Tsuklii and their allies with great slaughter, and 
driving their routed forces headlong into the Euphrates, 
where great numbers perished by drowning. Six thousand 
five hundred of the rebels fell in the battle; and the entire 
country on the right bank of the river, which had escaped in¬ 
vasion in the former campaign, was ravaged furiously with 
fire and sword by the incensed monarch. The cities and cas¬ 
tles were burnt, the males put to the sword, the women, chil¬ 
dren, and cattle carried off. Two kings of the Laki are men¬ 
tioned, of whom one escaped, while the other was made pris¬ 
oner, and conveyed to Assyria by the conqueror. A rate # of 
tribute was then imposed on the land considerably in advance 
of that to which it had previously been liable. Besides this, 
to strengthen his hold on the country, the conqueror built two 
new cities, one on either bank of the Euphrates, naming the 
city on the left bank after himself, and that on the right bank 
after the god Asshur. Both of these places were no doubt left 
well garrisoned with Assyrian soldiers, on whom the conqueror 
could place entire reliance. 

Asshur-izir-pal's eighth campaign was nearly in the same 
quarter; but its exact scene lay, apparently, somewhat higher 
up the Euphrates. Hazilu, the king of the Laki, who escaped 
capture in the preceding expedition, had owed his safety to 
the refuge given him by the people of Beth-Adina. Asshur- 
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izir-pal, who seems to have regarded their conduct on this oc¬ 
casion as an insult to himself, and was resolved to punish 
their presumption, made his eighth expedition solely against 
this bold but weak people. Unable to meet his forces in the 
field, they shut themselves up in their chief city, Kabrabi (?), 
which was immediately besieged, and soon taken and burnt 
by the Assyrians. The country of Beth-Adina, which lay on 
the left or east bank of the Euphrates, in the vicinity of the 
modern Balis, was overrun and added to the empire. 160 Two 
thousand five hundred prisoners were carried off and settled 
at Calah. 

The most interesting of Assliur-izir-paTs campaigns is the 
ninth, which was against Syria. Marching across Upper 
Mesopotamia, and receiving various tributes upon his way, 
the Assyrian monarch passed the Euphrates on rafts, and, en¬ 
tering the city of Carchemish, received the submission of San- 
gara, the Hittite prince, who ruled in that town, and of vari¬ 
ous other chiefs, 4 4 who came reverently and kissed his scep¬ 
tre. ” He then 4 4 gave command to advance towards Lebanon. ” 
Entering the territory of the Patena, 161 who adjoined upon the 
northern Hittites, and held the country about Antioch and 
Aleppo, he occupied the capital, Kinalua, which was between 
the Abri (or Afrin) and the Orontes; alarmed the rebel king, 
Lubarna, so that he submitted, and consented to pay a tribute; 
and then, crossing the Orontes and destroying certain cities of 
the Patena, passed along the northern flank of Lebanon, and 
reached the Mediterranean. Here he erected altars and offered 
sacrifices to the gods, after which he received the submission 
of the principal Phoenician states, among which Tyre, Sidon, 
Byblus, and Aradus may be distinctly recognized. He then 
proceeded inland, and visited the mountain range of Amanus, 
where he cut timber, set up a sculptured memorial, and of¬ 
fered sacrifice. After this he returned to Assyria, carrying 
with him, besides other plunder, a quantity of wooden beams, 
probably cedar, which he carefully conveyed to Nineveh, to 
be used in his public buildings. 

The tenth campaign of Asshur-izir-pal, and the last which is 
recorded, was in the region of the Upper Tigris. The geo¬ 
graphical details here are difficult to follow. We can only 
say that, as usual, the Assyrian monarch claims to have over¬ 
powered all resistance, to have defeated armies, burnt cities, 
and carried off vast numbers of prisoners. The 4 4 royal city ” 
of the monarch chiefly attacked ;was Amidi, now Diarbekr, 
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which sufficiently marks the main locality of the expedi¬ 
tion. 162 

While engaged in these important wars, which were all in¬ 
cluded within his first six years, Asshur-izir-pal, like his great 
predecessor, Tiglath-Pileser, occasionally so far unbent as to 
indulge in the recreation of hunting. He interrupts the 
account of his military achievements to record, for the benefit 
of posterity, that on one occasion he slew fifty large wild bulls 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, and captured eight of tho 
same animals; while, on another, he killed twenty ostriches 
(?), and took captive the same number. We may conclude, 
from the example of Tiglath-Pileser, 163 and from other inscrip¬ 
tions of Asshur-izir-pal himself, that the captured animals 
were conveyed to Assyria either as curiosities, or, more prob¬ 
ably, as objects of chase. Asshur izir-pal's sculptures show 
that the pursuit of the wild bull was one of his favorite occu¬ 
pations; lw and as the animals were scarce in Assyria, he may 
have found it expedient to import them. 

Asshur-izir-pal appears, however, to have possessed a men¬ 
agerie park in the neighborhood of Nineveh, in which were 
maintained a variety of strange and curious animals. Ani¬ 
mals called pagnts or pagdts — perhaps elephants — were received 
as tribute from the Phoenicians during his reign, on at least 
one occasion, and placed in this enclosure, where (he tells us) 
they throve and bred. So well was his taste for such curiosi¬ 
ties known, that even neighboring sovereigns sought to grat¬ 
ify it; and the king of Egypt, a Pharaoh probably of the 
twenty-second dynasty, sent him a present of strange animals 
when he was in Southern Syria, as a compliment likely to be 
appreciated. His love of the chase, which he no doubt in¬ 
dulged to some extent at home, found in Syria, and in the 
country on the Upper Tigris, its amplest and most varied ex¬ 
ercise. In an obelisk inscription, designed especially to com¬ 
memorate a great hunting expedition into these regions, ho 
tells us that, besides antelopes of all sorts, which he took and 
sent to Asshur, he captured and destroyed the following ani¬ 
mals: — lions, wild sheep, red deer, fallow-deer, wild goats or 
ibexes, leopards large and small, bears, wolves, jackals, wild 
boars, ostriches, foxes, hyaenas, wild asses, and a few kinds 
which have not been identified. 105 From another inscription 
wc learn that, in the course of another expedition, which 
seems to have been in the Mesopotamian desert, he destroyed 
300 large lions, 257 large* wild cattle, and thirty buffaloes, 
20 
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while he took and Rent to Calah fifteen full-grown lions, fifty 
young lions, some leopards, several pairs of wild buffaloes and 
wild cattle, together with ostriches, wolves, red deer, bears, 
cheetas, and hya?nas. lG6 Thus in his peaceful hours he was 
still actively employed, and in the chase of many dangerous 
beasts was able to exercise the same qualities of courage, cool¬ 
ness, and skill in the use of weapons which procured him in 
his wars such frequent and such great successes. 

Thus distinguished, both as a hunter and as a warrior, 
Assliur-izir-pal, nevertheless, excelled his predecessors most 
remarkably in the grandeur of his public buildings and the 
free use which he made of the mimetic and other arts in their 
ornamentation. The constructions of the earlier kings at 
Asshur (or Kileh-Sherghat), whatever merit they may have 
had, were beyond a doubt far inferior to those which, from the 
time of Asshur-izir-pal, were raised in rapid succession at 
Calah, Nineveh, and Beth-Sargina by that monarch and his 
successors upon the throne. The mounds of Kileh-Sherghat 
have yielded no bas-reliefs, nor do they show any traces of 
buildings on the scale of those which, at Nimrud, Koyunjik, 
and Khorsabad, provoke the admiration of the traveller. The 
great palace of Asshur-izir-pal was at Calah, which he first 
raised from a provincial town to be the metropolis of the em¬ 
pire. [PI. CXLV., Fig. 1.] It was a building 360 feet long by 
300 broad, consisting of seven or eight large halls, and a far 
greater number of small chambers, grouped round a central 
court 130 feet long and nearly 100 wide. The longest of the 
halls, which faced towards the north, and was the first room 
entered by one who approached from the town, was in length 
154 and in breadth 33 feet. The others varied between a size 
little short of this, and a length of 65 with a breadth of less 
than 20 feet. The chambers were generally square, or nearly 
so, and in their greatest dimensions rarely exceeded ten yards. 
The whole palace was raised upon a lofty platform, made of 
sun-burnt brick, but externally cased on every side with hewn 
stone. There were two grand fagades, one facing the north, 
on which side there was an ascent to the platform from 
the town; and the other facing the Tigris, 167 which anciently 
flowed at the foot of the platform towards the west. On 
the northern front two or three gateways, 168 flanked with and- 
ro-sphinxes, 169 gave direct access to the principal hall or audi¬ 
ence chamber, a noble apartment, but too narrow for its length, 
lined throughout with sculptured slabs representing the vari- 
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oiii-actons of the king, and containing at the upper or eastern 
end a raised stone platform cut into steps, which, it is probable, 
was intended to support at a proper elevation the carved 
throne of the monarch. 170 A grand portal in the southern 
wall of the chamber, guarded on either side by winged human- 
headed bulls in yellow limestone, conducted into a second hall 
considerably smaller than the first, and having less variety of 
ornament, 171 which communicated with the central court by a 
handsome gateway towards the south; and, towards the east, 
was connected with a third hall, one of the most remarkable 
in the palace. This chamber was a better-proportioned room 
than most, being about ninety feet long by twenty-six wide; it 
ran along the eastern side of the great court, with which it com¬ 
municated by two gateways, and, internally, it was adorned 
with sculptures of a more finished and elaborate character 
than any other room in the building. 172 Behind this eastern 
hall was another opening into it, of somewhat greater length, 
but only twenty feet wide; and this led to five small chambers, 
which here bounded the palace. South of the Great Court 
were, again, two halls communicating with each other; but 
they were of inferior size to those on the north and west, and 
were far less richly ornamented. It is conjectured that there 
were also two or three halls on the west side of the court 
between it and the river; 173 but of this there was no very clear 
evidence, and it may be doubted whether the court towards 
the west was not, at least partially, open to the river. Almost 
every hall had one or two small chambers attached to it, 
which were most usually at the ends of the halls, and con¬ 
nected with them by large doorways. 

Such was the general plan of the palace of Asshur-izir-pal. 
Its great halls, so narrow for their length, were probably 
roofed with beams stretching across them from side to side, 
and lighted by small louvres in their roofs after the manner 
already described elsewhere. 174 Its square chambers may 
have been domed, 175 and perhaps were not lighted at all, or 
only by lamps and torches. They were generally without orna¬ 
mentation. 170 The grand halls, on the contrary, and some of 
the narrower chambers, were decorated on every side, first 
with sculptures to the height of nine or ten feet, and then 
with enamelled bricks, or patterns painted in fresco, to the 
height, probably, of seven or eight feet more. The entire 
height of the rooms was thus from sixteen to seventeen or 
eighteen feet. 
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The character of Asshur-izir-pal’s sculptures has been suffi¬ 
ciently described in an earlier chapter. 177 They have great 
spirit, boldness, and force; occasionally they show real merit 
in the design; but they are clumsy in the drawing and some¬ 
what coarse in the execution. What chiefly surprises us in 
regard to them is the suddenness with which the art they 
manifest appears to have sprung up, without going through 
the usual stages of rudeness and imperfection. Setting aside 
one mutilated statue, of very poor execution, 178 and a single 
rock tablet, 179 we have no specimens remaining of Assyrian 
mimetic art more ancient than this monarch. 180 That art 
almost seems to start in Assyria, like Minerva from the head 
of Jove, full-grown. Asshur-izir-pal had undoubtedly some 
constructions of former monarchs to copy from, both in his 
palatial and in his sacred edifices; the old palaces and temples 
at Kileh-Sherghat must have had a certain grandeur; and in 
his architecture this monarch may have merely amplified and 
improved upon the models left him by his predecessors; but 
his ornamentation, so far as appears, was his own. The 
mounds of Kileh-Sherghat have yielded bricks in abundance, 
but not a single fragment of a sculptured slab. 181 We cannot 
prove that ornamental bas-reliefs did not exist before the time 
of Asshur-izir-pal; indeed the rock tablets which earlier mon¬ 
archs set up were sculptures of this character; but to Asshur- 
izir-pal seems at any rate to belong the merit of having first 
adopted bas-reliefs on an extensive scale as an architectural 
ornament, and of having employed them so as to represent 
by their means all the public life of the monarch. 

The other arts employed by this king in the adornment of 
his buildings were those of enamelling bricks and painting in 
fresco upon a plaster. Both involve considerable skill in the 
preparation of colors, and the former especially implies much 
dexterity in the management of several very delicate proc¬ 
esses. 182 

The sculptures of Asshur-izir-pal, besides proving directly 
the high condition of mimetic art in Assyria at this time, fur¬ 
nish indirect evidence of the wonderful progress which had 
been made in various important manufactures. The metal¬ 
lurgy which produced the swords, sword-sheaths, daggers, 
earrings, necklaces, armlets, and bracelets of this period, 1SS 
must have been of a very advanced description. The coach¬ 
building which constructed the chariots, the saddlery which 
made the harness of the horses, the embroidery which orna- 
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‘mented tho robes, 184 must, similarly, have been of a superior 
character. The evidence of the sculptures alone is quite suffi¬ 
cient to show that, in the time of Asshur-izir-pal, the Assyr¬ 
ians were already a great and luxurious people, that most of 
the useful arts not only existed among them, but were culti¬ 
vated to a high pitch, and that in dress, furniture, jewelry, 
etc., they were not very much behind the moderns. 

Besides the magnificent palace which he built at Calah, As¬ 
shur-izir-pal is known also to have erected a certain number of 
temples. The most important of these have been already de¬ 
scribed. 185 They stood at the north-western corner of the 
Nirnrud platform, and consisted of two edifices, one exactly at 
the angle, comprising the higher tower or ziggarcit, m which 
stood out as a sort of corner buttress from the great mound, 
and a shrine with chambers at tho tower’s base; the other, a 
little further to the east, consisting of a shrine and chambers 
without a tower. These temples were richly ornamented both 
within and without; and in front of the larger one was an 
erection which seems to show that the Assyrian monarchs, 
either during their lifetime, or at any rate after their decease, 
received divine honors from their subjects. On a plain square 
pedestal about two feet in height was raised a solid block of 
limestone cut into the shape of an arched frame, and within 
this frame was carved the monarch in his sacerdotal dress, 
and with the-sacred collar round his neck, while the five 
principal divine emblems were represented above his head. 187 
In front of this figure, marking (apparently) the object of its 
erection, 188 was a triangular altar with a circular top, very 
much resembling the tripod of the Greeks. 189 Here we may 
presume were laid the offerings with which the credulous and 
the servile propitiated the new god,—many a gift, not improba¬ 
bly, being intercepted on its way to the deity of the temple. 
IP1. CXLV. , Fig. 2.] 

Another temple built by this monarch was one dedicated to 
Beltis at Nineveh. It was perhaps for the ornamentation of 
this edifice that he cut “ great trees ” in Amanus and else¬ 
where during his Syrian expedition, and had them conveyed 
across Mesopotamia to Assyria. It is expressly stated that 
these beams were carried, not to Calah, where Asshur-izir-pal 
usually resided, but to Nineveh. 

A remarkable work, probably erected by this monarch, and 
set up as a memorial of his reign at the same city, is an obe¬ 
lisk in white stone, now in the British Museum. On this 
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monument, which was covered on all its four sides with 
sculptures and inscriptions, now nearly obliterated, Asshur- 
izir-pal commemorated his wars and hunting exploits in 
various countries. The obelisk is a monolith, about twelve or 
thirteen feet high, and two feet broad at the base. 190 It tapers 
slightly, and, like the Black Obelisk erected by this monarch’s 
son, 191 is crowned at the summit by three steps or gradines. 
This thoroughly Assyrian ornamentation 192 seems to show that 
the idea of the obelisk was not derived from Egypt, where the 
pyramidical apex was universally used, being regarded as es¬ 
sential to this class of ornaments. 193 If we must seek a foreign 
origin for the invention, we may perhaps find it in the pillars 
(ari/Aat or fdoveg) which the Phoenicians employed, as orna¬ 
ments or memorials, from a remote antiquity, 191 objects possi¬ 
bly seen by the monarch who took tribute from Tyre, 
Sidon, Aradus, Byblus, and most of the maritime Syrian 
cities. 195 

Another most important work of this great monarch was 
the tunnel and canal already described at length, 196 by which 
at a vast expenditure of money and labor he brought the water 
of the Greater Zab to Calah. Asshur-izir-pal mentions this 
great work as his in his annals; and he was likewise com¬ 
memorated as its author in the tablet set up in the tunnel by 
Sennacherib, when, two centuries later, he repaired it and 
brought it once more into use. 

It is evident that Asshur-izir-pal, though he adorned and 
beautified both the old capital, Asshur, and the now rising 
city of Nineveh, regarded the town of Calah with more favor 
than any other, making it the ordinary residence of his court, 
and bestowing on it his chief care and attention. It would 
seem that the Assyrian dominion had by this time spread so 
far to the north that the situation of Asshur (or Kileh-Sher- 
ghat) was no longer sufficiently central for the capital. The 
seat of government was consequently moved forty miles fur¬ 
ther up the river. At the same time it was transferred from 
the west bank to the east, and placed in the fertile region of 
Adiabene, 197 near the junction of the Greater Zab with the 
Tigris. Here, in a strong and healthy position, on a low spur 
from the Jebel Maklub, protected on either side by a deep 
river, the new capital grew to greatness. Palace after palace 
rose on its lofty platform, rich with carved woodwork, gilding, 
painting, sculpture, and enamel, each aiming to outshine its 
predecessors; while stone lions, sphinxes, obelisks, shrines. 
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and temple-towers embellished the scene, breaking its monoto¬ 
nous sameness by variety. The lofty ziggurut attached to the 
temple of Nin or Hercules, dominating over the whole, gave 
unity to the vast mass of palatial and sacred edifices. The 
Tigris, skirting the entire western base of the mound, glassed 
the whole in its waves, and, doubling the apparent height, 
rendered less observable the chief weakness of the architect¬ 
ure. When the setting sun lighted up the view with the gor¬ 
geous hues seen only under an eastern sky, Calah must have 
seemed to the traveller who beheld it for the first time like a 
vision from fairy-land. 

After reigning gloriously for twenty-five years,‘from n.o. 8S3 
to b.c. 858, this great prince—“the conqueror” (as he styles 
himself), “from the upper passage of the Tigris to Lebanon 
and the Great Sea, who has reduced under his authority all 
countries from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same ” 193 —died, probably at no very advanced age, 109 and left 
his throne to his son, who bore the name of Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser II., the son of Asshur-izir-pal, who may proba¬ 
bly have been trained to arms under his father, seems to have 
inherited to the full his military spirit, and to have warred 
with at least as much success against his neighbors. His reign 
was extended to the unusual length of thirty-five years, 2,0 dur¬ 
ing which time he conducted in person no fewer than twenty- 
three military expeditions, besides entrusting three or four 
others to a favorite general. It would be a wearisome task to 
follow out in detail these numerous and generally uninteresting 
campaigns, where invasion, battle, flight, siege, submission, 
and triumphant return succeeded one another with monoto¬ 
nous uniformity. The style of the court historians of Assyria 
does not improve as time goes on. Nothing can well be more 
dry and commonplace than the historical literature of this 
period, 201 which recalls the early efTorts of the Greeks in this 
department, 202 and exhibits a decided inferiority to the compo¬ 
sitions of Stowe and Holinshed. The historiographer of Tig- 
lath-Pileser I., 2,8 between two and three centuries earlier, is 
much superior, as a writer, to those of the period to which 
we are come, who eschew all graces of style, contenting them 
selves with the curtcst and dryest of phrases, and with sen¬ 
tences modelled on a single unvarying type. 

Instead, therefore, of following in the direct track of the an¬ 
nalist whom Shalmaneser employed to record his exploits, and 
proceeding to analyze his account of the twenty-seven cam- 
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paigns belonging to this reign, I shall simply present the reader 
with the general result in a few words, and then draw his spe¬ 
cial attention to a few of the expeditions which are of more 
than common importance. 

It appears, then, that Shalmaneser, during the first twenty- 
seven years of his reign, led in person twenty-three expedi¬ 
tions into the territories of his neighbors, attacking in the 
course of these inroads, besides petty tribes, the following na¬ 
tions and countries: — Babylonia,' Chaldsea, Media, the Zimri, 
Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia, the country about the head- 
streams of the Tigris, the Hittites, the Patena, the Tibareni, 
the Hamathites, and the Syrians of Damascus. He took trib¬ 
ute during the same time from the Phoenician cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblus, from the Tsukhi or Shuhites, from the peo¬ 
ple of Muzr, from the Bartsu or Partsu, who are almost cer¬ 
tainly the Persians, and from the Israelites. He thus trav¬ 
ersed in person the entire country between the Persian Gulf 
on the south and Mount Niphates upon the north, and between 
the Zagros range (or perhaps the Persian desert) eastward, 
and, westward, the shores of the Mediterranean. Over the 
whole of this region he made his power felt, and even beyond 
it the nations feared him and gladly placed themselves under 
his protection. During the later years of his reign, when he 
was becoming less fit for warlike toils, he seems in general to 
have deputed the command of his armies to a subject in whom 
he had great confidence, a noble named Dayan-Asshur. This 
chief, who held an important office as early as Shalmaneser's 
fifth year, 204 was in his twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, thirti¬ 
eth, and thirty-first employed as commander-in-chief, and sent 
out, at the head’of the main army of Assyria, to conduct cam¬ 
paigns against the Armenians, against the revolted Patena, 
and against the inhabitants of the modern Kurdistan. It is 
uncertain whether the king himself took any part in the cam¬ 
paigns of these years. In the native record the first and third 
persons are continually interchanged, 205 some of the actions 
related being ascribed to the monarch and others to the gen¬ 
eral ; but on the whole the impression left by the narrative is 
that the king, in the spirit of a well-known legal maxim, 206 as¬ 
sumes as his own the acts which he has accomplished through 
his representative. In his twenty-ninth year, however, Shal¬ 
maneser seems to have led an expedition in person into Khirki 
(the Niphates country), where he “ overturned, beat to pieces, 
and consumed with fire the towns, swept the country with his 
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troops, and impressed on the inhabitants the fear of his pres¬ 
ence.” 

The campaigns of Shalmaneser which have the greatest in¬ 
terest are those of his sixth, eighth, ninth, eleventh, four¬ 
teenth, eighteenth, and twenty-first years. Two of these 
were directed against Babylonia, three against Ben-hadad 
of Damascus, and two against Khazail (Hazael) of Damas¬ 
cus. 

In his eighth year Shalmaneser took advantage of a civil 
war in Babylonia between King Merodach-sum-adin and a 
younger brother, Merodach-bel-usati (?), whose power was 
about evenly balanced, to interfere in the affairs of that coun¬ 
try, and under pretence of helping the legitimate monarch, to 
make himself master of several towns. In the following year 
he was still more fortunate. Having engaged, defeated, tfnd 
slain the pretender to the Babylonian crown, he marched on to 
Babylon itself, where he was probably welcomed as a deliverer, 
and from thence proceeded into Chaldaea, or the tract upon 
the coast, which was at this time independent of Babylon, and 
forced its kings to become his tributaries. “ The power of his 
army,” he tells us, “ struck terror as far as the sea,” 

The wars of Shalmaneser in Southern Syria commenced as 
early as his ninth year. He had succeeded to a dominion in 
Northern Syria which extended over the Patena, and probably 
over most of the northern Hittites; 207 and this made his terri¬ 
tories conterminous with those of the Phoenicians, the Ilama- 
thites, the southern Hittites, and perhaps the Syrians of Da- 
maseus. 2)8 At any rate the last named people felt themselves 
threatened by the growing power on or near their borders, 
and, convinced that they would soon be attacked, prepared for 
resistance by entering into a close league with their neigh¬ 
bors. The king of Damascus, who was the great Ben-hadad, 
Tsakhulena, king of Hamath, Ahab, king of Israel, the kings 
of the southern Hittites, those of the Phoenician cities on the 
coast, and others, formed an alliance, and, uniting their 
forces, 209 went out boldly to meet Shalmaneser, offering him 
battle. Despite, however, of this confidence, or perhaps in 
consequence of it, the allies suffered a defeat. Twenty thou¬ 
sand men fell in the battle. Many chariots and much of the 
material of war were captured by the Assyrians. But still no 
conquest was effected. Shalmaneser does not assert that he 
either received submission or imposed a tribute; and the fact 
that he did not venture to renew the war for five years seems 
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to show that the resistance which he had encountered made 
him hesitate about continuing the struggle. 

Five years, however, having elapsed, and the power of 
Assyria being increased by her successes in Lower Mesopota¬ 
mia, 210 Shalmaneser, in the eleventh year of his reign, advanced 
a second time against Hamath and the southern Hittites. Em 
tering their territories unexpectedly, he was at first unop¬ 
posed, and succeeded in taking a large number of their towns. 
But the troops of Ben-hadad soon appeared in the field. 
Phoenicia, apparently, stood aloof, and Hamath was occupied 
with her own difficulties; but Ben-hadad, having joined the 
Hittites, again gave Shalmaneser battle; and though that 
monarch, as usual, claims the victory, it is evident that he 
gained no important advantage by his success. He had once 
more to return to his own land without having extended his 
sway, and this time (as it would seem) without even any 
trophies of conquest. 

Three years later, he made another desperate effort. Col¬ 
lecting his people “ in multitudes that were not to be counted, 7 ’ 
he crossed the Euphrates with above a hundred thousand 
men. 211 Marching southwards, he soon encountered a large 
army of the allies, Damascenes, Hamathites, Hittites, and per¬ 
haps Phoenicians, 212 the first-named still commanded by the 
undaunted Ben-hadad. This time the success of the Assyr¬ 
ians is beyond dispute. Not only were the allies put to flight, 
not only did they lose most of their chariots and implements 
of war, but they appear to have lost hope, and, formally or 
tacitly, to have forthwith dissolved their confederacy. The 
Hittites and Hamathites probably submitted to the conqueror; 
the Phoenicians withdrew’to their own towns, and Damascus 
was left without allies, to defend herself as she best might, 
when the tide of conquest should once more flow in this direc¬ 
tion. 

In the fourth year the flow of the tide came. Shalmaneser, 
once more advancing southward, found the Syrians of Damas¬ 
cus strongly posted in the fastnesses of the Anti-Lebanon. 
Since his last invasion they had changed their ruler. The 
brave and experienced Ben-hadad had perished by the treach¬ 
ery of an ambitious subject, 213 and his assassin, the infamous 
Hazael, held the throne. Left to his own resources by the dis¬ 
solution of the old league, this monarch had exerted himself 
to the utmost in order to repel the attack which he knew was 
impending. He had collected a very large army, including 
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above eleven hundred chariots, and, determined to leave 
nothing to chance, had carefully taken up a very strong po¬ 
sition in the mountain range which separated his territory 
from the neighboring kingdom of Hamath, or valley of Cude- 
Syria. Here he was attacked by Shalmaneser, and com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of 10,000 of his troops, 1121 of 
his chariots, a quantity of his war material, and his camp. 
This blow apparently prostrated him; and when, three years 
later, Shalmaneser invaded his territory, Ilazacl brought no 
army into the field, but let his towns, one after another, be 
taken and plundered by the Assyrian. 214 

It was probably upon this last occasion, when the spirit of 
Damascus was cowed, and the Phoenician cities, trembling at 
the thought of their own rashness in having assisted 11a- 
zael and Ben-hadad, hastened to make their submission and 
to resume the rank of Assyrian tributaries, that the sovereign 
of another Syrian country, taking warning from the fate of 
his neighbors, determined to anticipate the subjection which 
he could not avoid, and, making a virtue of necessity, to 
place himself under the Assyrian yoke. Jehu, “son of Omri/’ 
as he is termed in the Inscription— i.e. y successor and sup¬ 
posed descendant of the great Omri who built Samaria 215 —sent 
as tribute to Shalmaneser a quantity of gold and silver in 
bullion, together with a number of manufactured articles in 
the more precious of the two metals. In the sculptures which 
represent the Israelitish ambassadors presenting this tribute 
to the great king, 216 these articles appear carried in the hands, 
or on the shoulders, of the envoys, but they are in general 
too indistinctly traced for us to pronounce with any confidence 
upon their eharrtcter. [PI. CXLVI., Fig. 1.] 

Shalmaneser had the same taste as his father for architect¬ 
ure and the other arts. He completed the ziggurat of the 
Great Temple of Nin at Calah, which his father had left un¬ 
finished, and not content with the palace of that monarch, 
built for himself a new and (probably) more magnificent resi¬ 
dence on the same lofty platform, at the distance of about 150 
yards. 217 This edifice was found by Mr. Layard in so ruined a 
condition, through the violence which it had sulTered, appar¬ 
ently at the hands of Esarhaddon, 218 that it was impossible 
either to trace its plan or to form a clear notion of its ornamen¬ 
tation. 212 Two gigantic winged bulls, partly destroyed, served 
to show that the grand portals of tin* chambers were similar in 
character and design to those of the earlier monarch, whilo 
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from a number of sculptured fragments it was sufficiently 
plain that the walls had been adorned with bas-reliefs of the 
style used in Asshur-izir-pal’s edifice. The only difference 
observable was in the size and subjects of the sculptures, 
which seemed to have been on a grander scale and more gen¬ 
erally mythological than those of the North-West palace. 

The monument of Shalmaneser which has attracted most 
attention in this country is an obelisk in black marble, similar 
in shape and general arrangement to that of Asshur-izir-pal, 
already described, but of a handsomer and better material. 
This work of art was discovered in a prostrate position under 
the debris which covered up Shalmaneser’s palace. It con¬ 
tained bas-reliefs in twenty compartments, five on each of its 
four sides; the space above, between, and below them being 
covered with cuneiform writing, sharply inscribed in a minute 
character. The whole was in most excellent preservation. 221 
The bas-reliefs represent the monarch, accompanied by his 
vizier and other chief officers, receiving the tribute of five 
nations, whose envoys are ushered into the royal presence by 
officers of the court, and prostrate themselves at the Great 
King's feet ere they present their offerings. The gifts brought 
are, in part, objects carried in the hand—gold, silver, copper 
in bars and cubes, goblets, elephants’ tusks, tissues, and the 
like—in part, animals such as horses, camels, monkeys and 
baboons of different kinds, stags, lions, wild bulls, antelopes, 
and—strangest of all—the rhinocei'os and the elephant. One 
of the nations, as already mentioned, 222 is that of the Israelites. 
The others are, first, the people of Kirzan, a country border¬ 
ing on Armenia, 223 who present gold, silver, copper, horses, 
and camels, and fill the four highest compartments 224 with a 
train of nine envoys; secondly, the Muzri, or people of Muzr, 
a country nearly in the same quarter, 225 who are represented 
in the four central compartments, with six envoys conducting 
various wild animals; thirdly, the Tsukhi, or Shuhites, from 
the Euphrates, to whom belong the four compartments below 
the Muzri, which are filled by a train of thirteen envoys, 
bringing two lions, a stag, and various precious articles, 
among which bars of metal, elephants’ tusks, and shawls or 
tissues are conspicuous; and lastly, the Patena, from the 
Orontes, who fill three of the lowest compartments with a 
train of twelve envoys bearing gifts like those of the Israelites. 

Besides this interesting monument, there are very few re¬ 
mains of art which can be ascribed to Shalmaneser’s time 
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with any confidence. 234 The sculptures found on the site of 
his palace belonged to a later monarch,' 227 who restored and 
embellished it. 11 is own bas-reliefs were torn from their 
places by Esarhaddon, and by him defaced and used as mate¬ 
rials in the construction of a new palace. We are thus left 
almost without materials for judging of the progress made by 
art during Shalmaneser s reign. Architecture, it may be con¬ 
jectured, was modified to a certain extent, precious woods be¬ 
ing employed more frequently and more largely than before; a 
fact of which we seem to have an indication in the frequent 
expeditions made by Shalmaneser into Syria, for the single 
purpose of cutting timber in its forests.' 228 Sculpture, to judge 
from the obelisk, made no advance. The same formality, the 
same heaviness of outline, the same rigid adherence to the 
profile in all representations both of man and beast, character¬ 
ize the reliefs of both reigns equally, so far as we have any 
means of judging. 

Shalmaneser seems to have held his court ordinarily at 
Calah, where he built his palace and set up his obelisk; but 
sometimes he would reside for a time at Nineveh or at 
Asshur. 229 He does not appear to have built any important 
edifice at either of these two cities, but at the latter he left a 
monument which possesses some interest. This is the stone 
statue, now in a mutilated condition, representing a king 
seated, which was found by Mr. Layard at Kileh-Shergliat, 
and of which some notice has already been taken. 23) Its pro¬ 
portions are better than those of the small statue of the mon¬ 
arch’s father, standing in his sacrificial dress, which was 
found at Nimrud; 231 and it is superior to that work of art, in 
being of the size of life; but either its execution was origi¬ 
nally very rude, or it must have suffered grievously by ex¬ 
posure, for it is now wholly rough and unpolished. 

The later years of Shalmaneser appear to have been troubled 
by a dangerous rebellion. 232 The infirmities of age were prob¬ 
ably creeping upon him. He had ceased to go out with his 
armies; and had handed over a portion of his authority to the 
favorite general who was entrusted with the command of his 
forces year after year. 233 The favor thus shown may have 
provoked jealousy and even alarm. It may have been 
thought that the legitimate successor was imperilled by the 
exaltation of a subject whose position would enable him to in 
gratiate himself with the troops, and who might be expected, 
on the death of his patron, to make an effort to place tho 
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crown on his own head. Fears of this kind may very proba¬ 
bly have so worked on the mind of the heir apparent as to de¬ 
termine him not to await his father's demise, but rather to 
raise the standard of revolt during his lifetime, and to en¬ 
deavor, by an unexpected coup-de-main, to anticipate and ruin 
his rival. Or, possibly, Asshur-danin-pal, the eldest son of 
Shalmaneser, like too many royal youths, may have been"im- 
patient of the long life of his father, and have conceived the 
guilty desire, with which our fourth Henry is said to have 
taxed his first-born, a “hunger for the empty chair ”of which 
the aged monarch, 231 still held possession. At any rate, what¬ 
ever may have been the motive that urged him on, it is cer¬ 
tain that Asshur-danin-pal rebelled against his sire’s authority, 
and, raising the standard of revolt, succeeded in carrying 
with him a great part of the kingdom. At Asshur, the old 
metropolis, which may have hoped to lure back the Court by 
its subservience, at Arbela in the Zab region, at Amidi on the 
Upper Tigris, at Tel-Apni near the site of Orfa, and at more 
than twenty other fortified places, Asshur-danin-pal was pro¬ 
claimed king, and accepted by the inhabitants for their sov¬ 
ereign. Shalmaneser must have felt himself in imminent 
peril of losing his crown. Under these circumstances he 
called to his assistance his second son Shamas-Vul, and plac¬ 
ing him at the head of such of his troops as remained firm to 
their allegiance, invested him with full power to act as he 
thought best in the existing emergency. Shamas-Vul at once 
took the field, attacked and reduced the rebellious cities one 
after another, and in a little time completely crushed the re¬ 
volt and re-established peace throughout the empire. Asshur- 
danin-pal, the arch conspirator, was probably put to death; 
his life was justly forfeit; and neither Shamas-Vul nor his 
father is likely to have been withheld by any inconvenient 
tenderness from punishing treason in a near relative, as they 
would have punished it in any other person. The suppressor 
of the revolt became the heir of the kingdom; and when, 
shortly afterwards, 235 Shalmaneser died, the piety or prudence 
of his faithful son was rewarded by the rich inheritance of the 
Assyrian Empire. 

Shalmaneser reigned, in all, thirty-five years, from B.c. 858 
L o b.c. 823. His successor, Shamas-Vul, held the throne for 
thirteen years, from b.c. S23 to b.c. 810. Before entering upon 
the consideration of this latter monarch’s reign, it will be 
well to cast your eyes once more over the Assyrian Empire, 
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such as it has now become, and over the nations with which its 
growth had brought it into contact. Considerable changes 
had occurred since the time of Tiglatli-Pileser I., the Assyrian 
boundaries having been advanced in several directions, while 
either this progress, or the movements of races beyond the 
frontier, had brought into view many new and some very im¬ 
portant nations. 

The chief advance which the “ Terminus” of the Assyrians 
had made was towards the west and the north-west. Instead 
of their dominion in this quarter being bounded by the 
Euphrates, they had established their authority over the 
whole of Upper Syria, over Phoenicia, Hamath, and Samaria, 
or the kingdom of the Israelites. These countries were not 
indeed reduced to the form of provinces; on the contrary, 
they still retained their own laws, administration, and native 
princes; but they were henceforth really subject to Assyria, 
acknowledging her suzerainty, paying her an annual tribute, 
and giving a free passage to her armies through their territo¬ 
ries. The limit of the Assyrian Empire towards the west was 
consequently at this time the Mediterranean, from the Gulf of 
Iskanderun to Cape Carmel, or perhaps we should say to 
Joppa. 236 Their north-western boundary was the' range of 
Taurus next beyond Amanus, the tract between the two 
belonging to the Tibareni (Tubal), who had submitted to 
become tributaries. 337 Northwards, little if any progress had 
been made. The chain of Niphates—“the high grounds over 
the aflluents of the Tigris and Euphrates”—where Shalma¬ 
neser set up “an image of his majesty,” 388 seems still to be the 
furthest limit. In other words, Armenia is unconquered. 3 ® 
the strength of the region and the valor of its inhabitants still 
protecting it from the Assyrian arms. Towards the east some 
territory seems to have been gained, more (‘specially in the 
central Zagros region, the district between the Lower Zab and 
Holwan, which at this period bore the name of Ilupuska; 24 ’ 
but the tribes north and south of this tract were still for the 
most part unsubdued. 241 The southern frontier may be 
regarded as wholly unchanged; for although Shalmaneser 
warred in Babylonia, and even took tribute on one occasion 
from the petty kings of the Chnldaean towns, he seems to have 
made no permanent impression in this quarter. The Tsukhi 
or Shuhites are still the most southern of his subjects. 2 * 2 

The principal changes which time and conquest had made 
among the neighbors of Assyria were the following. Towards 
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the west she was brought into contact with the kingdom of 
Damascus, and, through her tributary Samaria, with Judaea. 
On the north-west she had new enemies in the Quin, 2 ** 
(Coans?) who dwelt on the further side of Amanus, near the 
Tibarcni, in a part of the country afterwards called Cilicia, 
and the Cilicians themselves, who are now first mentioned. 
The Moschi seem to have withdrawn a little from this neigh¬ 
borhood, since they no longer appear either among Assyria's 
enemies or her tributaries. On the north all minor powers 
had disappeared; and the Armenians (Urarcla) were now 
Assyria’s sole neighbors. Towards the east she had come into 
contact with the Mannai, or Minni, about Lake Urumiyeh, 
with the Kliarkhar in the Van region and in north-western 
Kurdistan, with the Bartsu or Persians 244 and the Mad a or 
Medes in the country east of Zagros, the modern province of 
Ardelan, and with the Tsimri, or Zimri, 245 in Upper Luristan. 
Among all her fresh enemies, she had not, however, as yet 
found one calculated to inspire any serious fear. No new 
organized monarchy presented itself. The tribes and nations 
upon her borders were still either weak in numbers or power¬ 
less from their intestine divisions; and there was thus every 
reason to expect a long continuance of the success which had 
naturally attended a large centralized state in her contests 
with small kingdoms or loosely-united confederacies. Names 
celebrated in the after history of the world, as those of the 
Medes and Persians, are now indeed for the first time emerg¬ 
ing into light from the complete obscurity which has shrouded 
them hitherto; and tinged as they are with the radiance of 
their later glories, they show brightly among the many insig¬ 
nificant tribes and nations with which Assyria has been 
warring for centuries; but it would be a mistake to suppose 
that these names have any present importance in the narra¬ 
tive, or represent powers capable as yet of contending on 
equal terms with the Assyrian Empire, or even of seriously 
checking the progress of her successes. The Medes and Per¬ 
sians are at this period no more powerful than the Zimri, the 
Minni, the Urarda, 246 or than half a dozen others of the border 
nations, whose appellations sound strange in the ears even of 
the advanced student. Neither of the two great Arian peo¬ 
ples had as yet a capital city, neither was united under a 
king; separated into numerous tribes, each under its chief, 
dispersed in scattered towns and villages, poorly fortified or 
not fortified at all, they were in the same condition as the 
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Nairi, the Quimmikh, the Patena, the Ilittites, and the other 
border races whose relative weakness Assyria had abun¬ 
dantly proved in a long course of wars wherein she had uni¬ 
formly been the victor. 

The short reign of Shamas-Vul II. presents but little that 
calls for remark. Like Shalmaneser II., he resided chiefly 
at Calah, where, following the example of his father and 
grandfather, In* set up an obelisk (or rather a stele) in com¬ 
memoration of his various exploits. This monument, which 
is covered on three sides with an inscription in the hieratic or 
cursive character, 247 contains an opening invocation to Nin or 
Hercules, conceived in the ordinary terms, the genealogy and 
titles of the king, an account of the rebellion of Asshur-danin- 
pal, together with its suppression, 248 and Shamas-Vuls own 
annals for the first four years of his reign. From these we 
learn that he displayed the same active spirit as his two pred¬ 
ecessors, carrying his arms against the Nairi on the north, 
against Media and Arazias on the east, and against Babylonia 
on the south. The people of Hupuska, the Minni, and the 
Persians (Bartsu) paid him tribute. His principal success 
was that of his fourth campaign, which was against Babylon. 
He entered the country by a route often used, 249 which 
skirted the Zagros mountain range for some distance, and 
then crossed the flat, probably along the course of the Diya- 
leh, to the southern capital. The Babylonians, alarmed at his 
advance, occupied a strongly fortified place on his line of 
route, which he besieged and took after a vigorous resistance, 
wherein the blood of the garrison was shed like water. 
Eighteen thousand were slain; three thousand were made 
prisoners; the city itself was plundered and burnt, and Sha¬ 
mas-Vul pressed forward against the flying enemy. Hereupon 
the Babylonian monarch, Merodach-belatzu-ikbi, collecting 
his own troops and those of his allies, the Chakkeans, the 
Aranueans or Syrians, and the Zimri—a vast host—met the 
invader on the river Daban 260 —perhaps a branch of the Eu¬ 
phrates— and fought a great battle in defence of his city. He 
was, however, defeated by the Assyrians, with the loss of 
5000 killed, 2000 prisoners, 100 chariots, 200 tents, and the 
royal standard and pavilion. What further military or polit¬ 
ical results the victory may have had is uncertain. Shamas- 
VuTs annals terminate abruptly at this point, 251 and we are 
left to conjecture the consequences of the campaign and battle. 
It is possible that they wero in the highest degree important; 
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for we find, in the next reign, that Babylonia, which lias so 
long been a separate and independent kingdom, is reduced to 
the condition of a tributary, while we have no account of its 
reduction by the succeeding monarch, whose relations with 
the Babylonians, so far as we know, were of a purely peaceful 
character. 

The stele of Shamas-Vul contains one allusion to a hunting 
exploit, by which we learn that this monarch inherited his 
grandfather’s partiality for the chase. He found wild bulls at 
the foot of Zagros when he was marching to invade Babylo¬ 
nia, and delaying his advance to hunt them, was so fortunate 
as to kill several. 

We know nothing of Shamas-Vul as a builder, and but 
little of him as a patron of art. He seems to have been con- , 
tent with the palaces of his father and grandfather, and to 
have been devoid of any wish to outshine them by raising 
edifices which should throw theirs into the shade. In his 
stele he shows no originality; for it is the mere reproduction 
of a monument well known to his predecessors, and of which 
we have several specimens from the time of Asshur-izir-pal 
downwards. It consists of a single figure in relief—a figure 
representing the king dressed in his priestly robes, and wear¬ 
ing the sacred emblems round his neck, standing with the 
right arm upraised, and enclosed in the customary arched 
frame. This figure, which is somewhat larger than life, is 
cut on a single solid block of stone, and then placed on an¬ 
other broader block, which serves as a pedestal. It closely 
resembles the figure of Asshur-izir-pal, whereof a representa¬ 
tion has been already given. 252 

The successor of Shamas-Vul was his son Vul-lush, the 
third monarch of that name, who ascended the throne b.c. 
810, and held it for twenty-nine years, from B.c. 810 to B.c. 
781. The memorials which we possess of this kings reign are 
but scanty. They consist of one or two slabs found at Nim- 
rud, of a short dedicatory inscription on duplicate statues of 
the god Nebo brought from the same place, of some brick in¬ 
scriptions from the mound of Nebbi Yunus, and of the briefest 
possible notices of the quarters in which he carried on war. 
contained in one copy of the Canon. As none of these records 
are in the shape of annals except the last, and as only these 
and the slab notices are historical, it is impossible to give any 
detailed account of this long and apparently important reign. 
We can only say that Vul-lush III. was as warlike a monarch 
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as any of his predecessors, and that his efforts seem to have 
extended the Assyrian dominion in almost every quarter. 
He made seven expeditions across the Zagros range into 
Media, two into the Van country, and three into Syria. He 
tells us that in one of these expeditious he succeeded in mak¬ 
ing himself master of the great city of Damascus, whose kings 
had defied (as we have seen) the repeated attacks of Shalma¬ 
neser. He reckons as his tributaries in these parts, besides 
Damascus, the cities of Tyre and Sidon, and the countries of 
Klnnnri or Samaria, of Palestine or Philistia, and of Huduin 
(Idunuea or Edom). On the north and east lie received tokens 
of submission from the Nai'ri, the Minni, the Modes, and the 
Partsu, 01 * Persians. On the south, he exercised a power, 
which seems like that of a sovereign, in Babylonia; where 
homage was paid him by the Chaldreans, and where, in the 
great cities of Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutha (or Tiggaba), he 
was allowed to offer sacrifice to the gods Bel, Nebo. and Ner- 
gal. 253 There is, further, some reason to suspect that, before 
quitting Babylonia, he established one of his sons as viceroy 
over the country; since he seems to style himself in one 
place “the king to whose son Asshur, the chief of the gods, 
has granted the kingdom of Babylon.” 

It thus appears that by the time of Vul-lush III., or early in 
the eighth century b.c., Assyria had with one hand grasped 
Babylonia, while with the other she had laid hold of Philistia 
and Edom. She thus touched the Persian Gulf on the one 
side, while on the other she was brought into contact with 
Egypt. At the same time she had received the submission of 
at least some portion of the great nation of the Modes, who 
were now probably moving southwards from Azerbijan and 
gradually occupying the territory which was regarded as 
Media Proper by the Greeks and Romans. She held Southern 
Armenia, from Lake Van to the sources of the Tigris; she 
possessed all Upper Syria, including Connnagene and Amanus; 
she had tributaries even on the further side of that mountain 
range; she bore sway over the whole Syrian coast from Issus 
to Gaza; her authority was acknowledged, probably, by all 
the tribes and kingdoms between the const and the desort, 2 * 4 
certainly by the Phoenicians, the Hamathites, tin* Patena, the 
Hittites, the Syrians of Damascus, the people of Israel, and 
the Iduinaxms, or people of Edom. On the oast she had re¬ 
duced almost all the valleys of Zagros, and had tributaries in 
the great upland on the eastern side of the range. On the 
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south, if she had not absorbed Babylonia, she had at least 
made her influence paramount there. The full height of her 
greatness was not indeed attained till a century later; but 
already the “ tall cedar ” was “ exalted above all the trees of 
the field; his boughs were multiplied; his branches had be¬ 
come long; and under his shadow dwelt great nations.” 255 

Not much is known of Yul-lush III. as a builder, or as a 
patron of art. He calls himself the “ restorer of noble build¬ 
ings which had gone to decay,” an expression which would 
seem to imply that he aimed rather at maintaining former ed¬ 
ifices in repair than at constructing new ones. He seems, 
however, to have built some chambers on the mound of Nim- 
rud, between the north-western and the south-western pal¬ 
aces, and also to have had a palace at Nineveh on the mound 
now called Nebbi Yunus. The Ninirud chambers were of 
small .size and poorly ornamented; they contained no sculpt¬ 
ures ; the walls were plastered and then painted in fresco with 
a variety of paterns. 256 They may have been merely guard- 
rooms, since they appear to have formed a portion of a high 
tower. 257 The palace at Nebbi Yunus was probably a more 
important work; but the superstitious regard of the natives 
for the supposed tomb of Jonah has hitherto frustrated all 
attempts made by Europeans to explore that mass of 
ruins. 258 

Among all the monuments recovered by recent researches, 
the only works of art assignable to the reign of Yul-lush are 
two rude statues of the god Nebo, almost exactly resembling 
one another. 259 From the representation of one of them, 
given on a former page of this volume, 260 the reader will see 
that the figures in question have scarcely any artistic merit. 
The head is disproportionately large, the features, so far as 
they can be traced, are coarse and heavy, the arms and hands 
are poorly modelled, and the lower part is more like a pillar 
than the figure of a man. We cannot suppose that Assyrian 
art was incapable, under the third Yul-lush, of a higher flight 
than these statues indicate; we must therefore regard them 
as conventional forms, reproduced from old models, which the 
artist was bound to follow. It would seem, indeed, that while 
in the representation of animals and of men of inferior rank, 
Assyrian artists were untrammelled by precedent, and might 
aim at the highest possible perfection, in religious subjects, 
and in the representation of kings and nobles, they were 
limited, by law or custom, to certain ancient forms and 
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modes of expression, which we find repeated from the earliest 
to the latest times with monotonous uniformity. 

If these statues, however, are valueless as works of art, they 
have yet a peculiar interest for the historian, as containing tho 
only mention which the disentombed remains have furnished 
of one of the most celebrated names of antiquity—a name 
which for many ages vindicated to itself a leading place, not 
only in the history of Assyria, but in that of the world. 261 To 
the Greeks and Romans Semiramis was the foremost of women, 
the greatest queen who had ever held a sceptre, the most ex¬ 
traordinary conqueror that the East had ever produced. 
Beautiful as Helen or Cleopatra, bravo as Tomyris, lustful as 
Messalina, she had the virtues and vices of a man rather than 
a woman, and performed deeds scarcely inferior to those of 
Cyrus or Alexander the Great. It is an ungrateful task to 
dispel illusions, more especially such as are at once harmless 
and venerable for their antiquity; but truth requires the his¬ 
torian to obliterate from the pages of the past this well-known 
image, and to substitute in its place a very dull and prosaic 
figure—a Semiramis no longer decked with the prismatic hues 
of fancy, but clothed instead in the sober garments of fact. 
The Nebo idols are dedicated, by the Assyrian officer who had 
them executed, “to his lord Vul-lush and his lady Sammura- 
mit;™' 2 from whence it would appear to be certain, in the first 
place, that that monarch was married to a princess who bore 
this world-renowned name, and, secondly, that she held a posi¬ 
tion superior to that which is usually allowed in the East to a 
queen-consort. An inveterate Oriental prejudice requires tho 
rigid seclusion of women; and the Assyrian monuments, thor¬ 
oughly in accord with the predominant tone of Eastern man¬ 
ners, throw a veil in general over all that concerns the weaker 
sex, neither representing to us the forms of the Assyrian 
women in the sculptures, nor so much as mentioning their 
existence in the inscriptions.* 13 Very rarely is there* an excep¬ 
tion to this all but universal reticence. In the present instance, 
and in about two others, the silence usually kept is broken; 
and a native woman comes upon tin* scene to tantalize us by 
her momentary apparition. The glimpse that we here obtain 
does not reveal much. Beyond the fact that the principal 
queen of Vul-lush HI. was named Semiramis, and the further 
fact, implied in her being mentioned at all. that she had a rec¬ 
ognized position of authority in the country, we can only con¬ 
clude, conjeeturally, from the exact parallelism of the* phrases 
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used, that she bore sway conjointly with her husband, either 
over the whole or over a part of his dominions. Such a view 
explains, to some extent, the wonderful tale of the Ninian 
Semiramis, which was foisted into history by Ctesias; for it 
shows that he had a slight basis of fact to go upon. It also 
harmonizes, or may be made to harmonize, with the story of 
Semiramis as told by Herodotus, who says that she was a 
Babylonian queen, and reigned five generations before Nito- 
cris, 264 or about B.c. 755. 206 For it is quite possible that the 
Sammuramit married to Vul-lush III. was a Babylonian prin¬ 
cess, the last descendant of a long line of kings, whom the 
Assyrian monarch wedded to confirm through her his title 
to the southern provinces; in which case a portion of his sub¬ 
jects would regard her as their legitimate sovereign, and only 
recognize his authority as secondary and dependent upon hers. 
The exaggeration in which Orientals indulge, with a freedom 
that astonishes the sober nations of the West, would seize upon 
the unusual circumstance of a female having possessed a con¬ 
joint sovereignty, and would gradually group round the name 
a host of mythic details, 266 which at last accumulated to such 
an extent that, to prevent the fiction from becoming glaring, 
the queen had to be thrown back into mythic times, with 
which such details were in harmony. The Babylonian wife of 
Vul-lush III., who gave him his title to the regions of the 
south, and reigned conjointly with him both in Babylonia 
and Assyria, became first a queen of Babylon, ruling independ¬ 
ently and alone, 267 and then an Assyrian empress, the con¬ 
queror of Egypt and Ethiopia, 268 the invader of the distant 
India, 339 the builder of Babylon, 270 and the constructor of all 
the great works which were anywhere to be found in Western 
Asia. 271 The grand figure thus produced imposed upon the 
uncritical ancients, and was accepted even by the moderns for 
many centuries. At length the school of Heeren 272 and Nie¬ 
buhr, 273 calling common sense to their aid, pronounced the 
figure a myth. It remained for the patient explorers of the 
field of Assyrian antiquity in our own day to discover the 
slight basis of fact on which the myth was founded, and to sub¬ 
stitute for the shadowy marvel of Ctesias a very prosaic and 
commonplace princess, who, like Atossa or Elizabeth of York, 
strengthened her husband’s title to his crown, but who never 
really made herself conspicuous by either great works or by 
exploits. 

With Vul-lush in. the glories of the Nimrud line of mon* 
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archs come to a close, and Assyrian history is once more 
shrouded in a partial darkness for a space of nearly forty 
years, from B.c. 781 to B.c. 745. The Assyrian Canon shows 
us that three monarchs bore sway during this interval—Shal¬ 
maneser III., who reigned from B.c. 781 to b.c. 771, Asshur- 
dayan III., who reigned from B.c. 771 to b.c. 753, and Asshur- 
lush, who held the throne from the last-mentioned date to B.c. 
745, when he was succeeded by the second Tiglath-Pileser. 
The brevity of these reigns, which average only twelve years 
apiece, is indicative of troublous times, and of a disputed, or, 
at any rate, a disturbed succession. The fact that none of the 
three monarchs left buildings of any importance, or, so far as 
appears, memorials of any kind, marks a period of compara¬ 
tive decline, during which there was a pause in the magnificent 
course of Assyrian conquests, which had scarcely known a 
check for above a century. 274 The causes of the temporary 
inaction and apparent decline of a power which had so long 
been steadily advancing, would form an interesting subject 
of speculation to the political philosopher; but they are too 
obscure to be investigated here, where our space only allows 
us to touch rapidly on the chief known facts of the Assyrian 
history. 

One important difficulty presents itself at this point of the 
narrative, in an apparent contradiction between the native 
records of the Assyrians and the casual notices of their history 
contained in the Second Book of Kings. The Biblical Pul— 
the “ king of Assyria” who came up against the land of Israel 
and received from Menaliem a thousand talents of silver, “ that 
his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
hand,”- 75 is unnoticed in the native inscriptions, and even 
seems to be excluded from the royal lists by the absence of any 
name at all resembling his in the proper place in the famous 
Canon. 270 Pul appears in Scripture to be the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Tiglath-Pileser. At any rate, as his expedition 
against Mcnahem is followed within (at the utmost) thirty-two 
years 277 by an expedition of Tiglath-Pileser against Pekali, his 
last year (if he was indeed a king of Assyria) cannot have 
fallen earlier than thirty-two years before Tiglath-Pileser \s 
first. In other words, if the Hebrew numbers are historical 
some portion of Pul’s reign must necessarily fall into the inter¬ 
val assigned by the Canon to the kings for which it is the solo 
authority—Shalmaneser HI., Asshur-dayan III., and Asshur- 
lush. But these names are so wholly unlike the name of Pul 
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that no one of them can possibly be regarded as its equivalent, 
or even as the original from which it was corrupted. Thus 
the Assyrian records do not merely omit Pul, but exclude him; 
and we have to inquire how this can be accounted for, and who 
the Biblical Pul is, if he is not a regular and recognized Assyr¬ 
ian monarch. 

Various explanations of the difficulty have been suggested. 
Some would regard Pul as a general of Tiglath-Pileser (or of 
some earlier Assyrian king), mistaken by the Jews for the act¬ 
ual monarch. Others would identify him with Tiglath-Pileser 
himself. 278 But perhaps the most probable supposition is, that 
he was a pretender to the Assyrian crown, never acknowl¬ 
edged at Nineveh, but established in the western (and south¬ 
ern 279 ) provinces so firmly, that he could venture to conduct an 
expedition into Lower Syria, and to claim there the fealty of 
Assyria’s vassals. Or possibly he may have been a Babylonian 
monarch, who in the troublous times that had now evidently 
come upon the northern empire, possessed himself of the Eu¬ 
phrates valley, and thence descended upon Syria and Pales¬ 
tine. Berosus, it must be remembered, represented Pul as a 
Chaldcean king; 280 and the name itself, which is wholly alien 
to the ordinary Assyrian type, 281 has at least one counterpart 
among known Babylonian names. 282 

The time of Pul’s invasion may be fixed by combining the 
Assyrian and the Hebrew chronologies within very narrow 
limits. Tiglath-Pileser relates that he took tribute from Me- 
nahem in a war which lasted from his fourth to his eighth 
year, or from b.c. 742 to b.c. 738. As Menahem only reigned 
ten years, the earliest date that can be assigned to Pul’s expe¬ 
dition will be b.c. 752, 283 while the latest possible date will be 
B.c. 746, the year before the accession of Tiglath-Pileser. In 
any ease the expedition falls within the eight years assigned 
by the Assyrian Canon to the reign of Asshur-lush, Tiglatli- 
Pileser’s immediate predecessor. 

It is remarkable that into this interval falls also the famous 
era of Nabonassar, 284 which must have marked some important 
change, dynastic or other, at Babylon. The nature of this 
change will be considered more at length in the Babylonian 
section. At present it is sufficient to observe that, in the de¬ 
clining condition of Assyria under the kings who followed 
Vul-lush III., there was naturally a growth of power and in¬ 
dependence among the border countries. Babylon, repenting 
of the submission which she had made either to Vul-lush III. 
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or to his father, Shamas-Vul II., once more vindicated her 
right to freedom, and resumed the position of a separate and 
hostile monarchy. Samaria, Damascus, Judsea, ceased to pay 
tribute. Enterprising kings, like Jeroboam II. and Menahem, 
taking advantage of Assyria's weakness, did not content 
themselves with merely throwing oft* her yoke, but proceeded 
to enlarge their dominions at the expense of her feudatories.* 5 
Judging of the unknown from the known, we may assume 
that on the north and east there were similar defections to 
those on the west and south — that the tribes of Armenia and 
of the Zagros range rose in revolt, and that the Assyrian 
boundaries were thus contracted in every quarter.-* 0 

At the same time, within the limits of what was regarded as 
the settled Empire, revolts began to occur. In the reign of 
Asshur-dayan III. (b.g. 771 7511), no fewer than three important 
insurrections are recorded — one at a city called Libzu, another 
at Arapkha, the chief town of Arrapachitis, and a third at 
Gozan, the chief city of Gauzanitis or Mygdonia. Attempts 
were made to suppress these revolts; but it maybe doubted 
whether they were successful. The military spirit had de¬ 
clined; the monarchs had ceased to lead out their armies reg¬ 
ularly year by year, preferring to pass their time in inglorious 
ease at their rich and luxurious capitals. Asshur-dayan III., 
during nine years of his eighteen, remained at home, under¬ 
taking no warlike enterprise. Asshur-lush, his successor, dis¬ 
played even less of military vigor. During the eight years 
of his reign he took the field twice only, passing six years in 
complete inaction. At the end of this time, Calah, the second 
city in the kingdom, revolted; and the revolution was brought 
about which ushered in the splendid period of the Lower Em¬ 
pire. 

It was probably during the continuance of the time of de¬ 
pression, 287 when an umvaVlike monarch was living in inglor¬ 
ious ease amid the luxuries and refinements of Nineveh, and 
the people, sunk in repose, gave themselves up to vicious in¬ 
dulgences more hateful in the eye of God than even the pride 
and cruelty which they were wont to exhibit in war, that tho 
great capital was suddenly startled by a voice of warning in 
the streets—a voice which sounded everywhere, through cor¬ 
ridor, and lane, and square, bazaar and caravanserai, one 
shrill monotonous cry — “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.” 288 A strange wild man, clothed in a rough gar¬ 
ment of skin, 289 moving from place to place, announced to tho 
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inhabitants their doom. None knew who he was or whence 
ho had come; none had ever beheld him before; pale, hag¬ 
gard, travel-stained, he moved before them like a visitant 
from another sphere; and his lips still framed the fearful 
words—“ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 
Had the cry fallen on them in the prosperous time, when each 
year brought its tale of victories, and every nation upon their 
borders trembled at the approach of their arms, it would prob¬ 
ably have been heard with apathy or ridicule, and would have 
failed to move the heart of the nation. But coming, as it did, 
when their glory had declined; when their enemies, having 
been allowed a breathing space, had taken courage and were 
acting on the offensive in many quarters; when it was thus 
perhaps quite within the range of probability that some one of 
their numerous foes might shortly appear in arms before the 
place, it struck them with fear and consternation. The alarm 
communicated itself from the city to the palace; and his 
trembling attendants “came and told the king of Nineveh,” 
who was seated on his royal throne in the great audience- 
chamber, surrounded by all the pomp and magnificence of his 
court. No sooner did he hear, than the heart of the king was 
touched, like that of his people; and he “arose from his 
throne, and laid aside his robe from him, and covered himself 
with sackcloth and sat in ashes.” 290 Hastily summoning his 
nobles, he had a decree framed, and “ catised it to be pro¬ 
claimed and published through Nineveh, by the decree of the 
king and his nobles, saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd 
nor flock, taste anything; let them not feed, nor drink water: 
but let man and beast 201 be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God: yea, let them turn every one from his evil 
way, and from the violence that is in their hands.” 292 Then 
the fast was proclaimed, and the people of Nineveh, fearful 
of God’s wrath, put on sackcloth “from the greatest of them 
even to the least of them.” 293 The joy and merriment, the 
revelry and feasting of that great city were changed into 
mourning and lamentation; the sins that had provoked the 
anger of the Most High ceased; the people humbled them¬ 
selves; they “ turned from their evil way,” 294 and by a repent¬ 
ance, w T hich, if not deep and enduring, was still real and un¬ 
feigned, they appeased for the present the Divine wrath. 
Vainly the prophet sat without the city, on its eastern side, 
under his booth woven of boughs, 295 watching, waiting, hoping 
(apparently) that the doom which he had announced would 
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come, in spite of the people’s repentance. God was more mer¬ 
ciful than man. He had pity on the‘‘great city,” with its 
“six score thousand persons that could not discern between 
their right hand and their left,” 296 and, sparing the penitents, 
left their town to stand unharmed for more than another 
century. 

The circumstances under which Tiglath-Pileser II. ascended 
the throne in the year b.c. 745 are unknown to us. No confi¬ 
dence can lie placed in the statement of Bion 297 and Polyhis- 
tor, 298 which seems to have been intended to refer to this mon¬ 
arch, whom they called Beletaras—a corruption perhaps of the 
latter half of the name 299 —-that he was, previously to his eleva¬ 
tion to the royal dignity, a mere vine-dresser, whose occupa¬ 
tion was to keep in order the gardens of the king. Similar 
tales of the low origin of self-raised and usurping monarchs are 
too common in the East, and are too often contradicted by the 
facts, when they become known to us, 8:K) for much credit to at¬ 
tach to the story told by these late writers, the earlier of whom 
must have written five or six hundred years after Tiglath-Pi- 
leser’s time. 801 We might, however, conclude, without much 
chance of mistake, from such a story being told, that the king 
intended acquired the throne irregularly; that either he was 
not of the blood royal, or that, being so, he was at any rate 
not the legitimate heir. And the conclusion at which we* 
should thus arrive is confirmed by the monarch’s inscriptions; 
for though he speaks repeatedly of “the kings his fathers,” 
and even calls the royal buildings at Calah “ the palaces of his 
fathers,” yet he never mentions his actual father’s name in 
any record that has come down to us. Such a silence is so 
contrary to the ordinary practice of Assyrian monarchs, who 
glory in their descent and parade it on every possible occasion, 
that, where it occurs, we are justified in concluding the mon¬ 
arch to have been an usurper, deriving his title to the crown, 
not from his ancestry or from any law of succession, but from 
a successful revolution, in which he played the principal part. 
It matters little that such a monarch, when he is settled upon 
the throne, claims, in a vague and general way, connection 
with the kings of former times. The claim may often have a 
basis of truth; for in monarchies where polygamy prevails, and 
the kings have numerous daughters to dispose of, almost all 
the nobility can boast that they are of the blood royal. Where 
the claim is in no sense true, it will still be made; for it flatters 
the vanity of the monarch, and there is no one to gainsay it. 
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Only in such cases we are sure to find a prudent vagueness— 
an assertion of the fact of the connection, expressed in gen¬ 
eral terms, without any specification of the particulars on 
which the supposed fact rests. 

On obtaining the crown — whatever the circumstances under 
which he obtained it — Tiglath-Pilcser immediately proceeded 
to attempt the restoration of the Empire by engaging in a 
series of wars, now upon one, now upon another frontier, 
seeking by his unwearied activity and energy to recover the 
losses suffered through the weakness of his predecessors, and 
to compensate for their laches by a vigorous discharge of all 
the duties of the kingly office. The order of these wars, which 
formerly it was impossible to determine, is now fixed by means 
of the Assyrian Canon, and we may follow the course of the 
expeditions conducted by Tiglatli-Pileser II. with as much 
confidence and certainty as those of Tiglath-Pileser I., Asshur- 
izir-pal, or the second Shalmaneser. It is scarcely necessary, 
however, to detain the reader by going through the entire 
series. The interest of Tiglath-PilesePs military operations at¬ 
taches especially to his campaigns in Babylonia and in Syria, 
where he is brought into contact with persons otherwise known 
to us. His other wars are comparatively unimportant. Under 
these circumstances it is proposed to consider in detail only 
the Babylonian and Syrian expeditions, and to dismiss the 
others with a few general remarks on the results which were 
accomplished by them. 

Tiglath-Pileser’s expeditions against Babylon were in his 
first and in his fifteenth years, b.c. 745 and 731. No sooner 
did he find himself settled upon the throne, than he levied an 
army, and marched against Southern Mesopotamia, 332 which 
appears to have been in a divided and unsettled condition. 
According to the Canon of Ptolemy, Nabonassar then ruled 
in Babylon. Tiglath-Pileser’s annals confuse the accounts of 
his two campaigns; but the general impression which we 
gather from them is that, even in b.c. 745, the country was 
divided up into a number of small principalities, the sea-coast 
being under the dominion of Merodach-Baladan, who held his 
court in his father’s city of Bit-Yakin; 833 while in the upper 
region there were a number of petty princes, apparently in¬ 
dependent, among whom may be recognized names which seem 
to occur later in Ptolemy’s list, 304 among the kings of Babylon 
to whom he assigns short reigns in the interval between Nabo¬ 
nassar and Mardocempalus (Merodach-Baladan). Tiglath-Pile' 
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ser attacked and defeated several of these princes, taking the 
towns of Kur-Galzu (now Akkerkuf), and Sippara or Sephar- 
vaim, together with many other places of less consequence in 
the lower portion of the country, after which he received the 
submission of Merodach-Baladan, who acknowledged him for 
suzerain, and consented to pay an annual tribute. Tiglath- 
Pileser upon this assumed the title of “ King of Babylon ” (b.c. 
729), and offered sacrifice to the Babylonian gods in all the 
principal cities.** 

The first Syrian war of Tiglath-Pilescr was undertaken in 
his third year (b.c. 743), and lasted from that year to his 
eighth. In the course of it he reduced to subjection Damascus, 
which had regained its independence, 3 ' 6 and was under the 
government of Rezin; Samaria, where Menahem, the adver¬ 
sary of Pul, was still reigning; Tyre, which was under a mon¬ 
arch bearing the familiar name of Hiram; 807 Hamath, Gebal, 
and the Arabs bordering upon Egypt, who were ruled by a 
queen 8j8 called Khabiba. He likewise met and defeated a vast 
army under Azariah (or Uzziah), king of Judah, but did not 
succeed in inducing him to make his submission. It would 
appear by this that Tiglath-Pileser at this tune penetrated 
deep into Palestine, probably to a point which no Assyrian 
king but V ul-lush III. had reached previously. But it would 
seem, at the same time, that his conquests were very incom¬ 
plete; they did not include Judaea or Philistia, Idumaea, or the 
tribes of the Hauran; and they left untouched the greater num¬ 
ber of the Phoenician cities. It causes us, therefore, no sur¬ 
prise to find that in a short time, B.c. 734, he renewed his 
efforts in this quarter, commencing by an attack on Samaria, 
where Pekah was now king, and taking ‘ k Ijon, and Abel-bcth- 
maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 
and Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carrying them 
captive to Assyria,” 8)9 thus u lightly afflicting the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali,” 310 or the more northern 
portion of the Holy Land, about Lake Heroin, and from that 
to the Sea of Gennesarcth. 

Tliis attack was followed shortly (b.c. 733) by the most im¬ 
portant of Tiglath-Pileser s Syrian wars. It appears that tho 
common danger, which had formerly united tho Hittites, 
Hamathites, and Damascenes in a close alliance, 811 now caused 
a league to be formed between Damascus and Samaria, the 
sovereigns of which—Pekah and Pezin—made an attempt to 
add Judsea to their confederation, by declaring war against 
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Ahaz, attacking liis territory, and threatening to substitute in 
his place as king of Jerusalem a creature of their own, “ the 
son of Tabeal .” 812 Hard pressed by his enemies, Ahaz applied 
to Assyria, offering to become Tiglath-Pilescr’s “servant” — i.e., 
his vassal and tributary—if he would send troops to his assist¬ 
ance, and save him from the impending danger . 313 Tiglath- 
Pileser was not slow to obey this call. Entering Syria at the 
head of an army, he fell first upon Rezin, who was defeated, 
and fled to Damascus, where Tiglath-Pileser besieged him for 
two years, at the end of which time he was taken and slain . 314 
Next he attacked Pekah, entering his country on the north¬ 
east, where it bordered upon the Damascene territory, and 
overrunning the whole of the Trans-Jordanic provinces, to¬ 
gether (apparently) with some portion of the Cis-Jordanic re¬ 
gion. The tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, who had possessed the country between the Jordan 
and the desert from the tune of Moses, were seized and carried 
away captive by the conqueror, who placed them in Upper 
Mesopotamia, on the affluents of the Bilikh and the Khabour , 815 
from about Harran to Nisibis . 816 Some cities situated on the 
right bank of the Jordan, in the territory of Issachar, but be¬ 
longing to Manasseh, were at the same time seized and occu¬ 
pied. Among these, Megiddo in the great plain of Esdraelon, . 
and Dur or Dor upon the coast , 317 some way below Tyre, 
were the most important. Dur was even thought of suffi¬ 
cient consequence to receive an Assyrian governor at 
the same time with the other principal cities of Southern 
Syria . 318 

After thus chastising Samaria, Tiglath-Pileser appears to 
have passed on to the south, where he reduced the Philistines 
and the Arab tribes, who inhabited the Sinaitic desert as far 
as the borders of Egypt. Over these last he set, in lieu of 
their native queen, an Assyrian governor. He then returned 
towards Damascus, where he held a court, and invited the 
neighboring states and tribes to send in their submission. The 
states and tribes responded to his invitation. Tiglath-Pileser, 
before quitting Syria, received submission and tribute not only 
from Ahaz, king of Judah , 319 but also from Mit'enna , 320 king of 
Tyre; Pekah, king of Samaria; Khanun, king of Gaza; and 
Mitinti, king of Ascalon ; from the Moabites, the Ammonites, 
the people of Arvad or Aradus, and the Idummans. He thus 
completely re-established the power of Assyria in this quarter , 321 
once more recovering to the Empire the entire tract between 
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the coast and the desert from Mount Amanus on the north to 
the Red Sea and the confines of Egypt. 

One further expedition was led or sent by Tiglath-Pileser 
into Syria, probably in his last year. Disturbances having oc¬ 
curred from the revolt of Mitenna of Tyre and the murder of 
Pekah of Israel by Iloshea, an Assyrian army marched west¬ 
ward, in b.c. 72S, to put them down. The Tyrian monarch at 
once submitted; and Iloshea, having entered into negotia¬ 
tions, agreed to receive investiture into his kingdom at the 
hands of the Assyrians, and to hold it as an Assyrian terri¬ 
tory. On these terms peace was re-established, and the army 
of Tiglath-Pileser retired and recrossed the Euphrates. 

Besides conducting these various campaigns, Tiglath-Pileser 
employed himself in the construction of some important- works 
at Calali, which was his usual and favorite residence. He re¬ 
paired and adorned the palace of Shalmaneser II., in the 
centre of the Nimrud mound; and he built a new edifice at the 
south-eastern corner of the platform, which seems to have 
been the most magnificent of his erections. Unfortunately, 
in neither case were his works allowed to remain as he left 
them. The sculptures with which he adorned Shalmaneser’s 
palace were violently torn from their places by Esar-haddon, 
and, after barbarous ill-usage, 822 were applied to the embellish¬ 
ment of his own residence by that monarch. The palace 
which he built at the south-eastern corner of the Nimrud 
mound was first ruined by some invader, and then built upon 
by the last Assyrian king. Thus the monuments of Tiglath- 
Pileser II. come to us in a defaced and unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion, rendering it difficult for us to do full justice either to his 
architectural conceptions or to liis taste in ornamentation. 
We can see, however, by the ground plan of the building 
which Mr. Loftus uncovered beneath the ruins of Mr. La yards 
south-east palace, 323 that the great edifico of Tiglath-Pileser 
was on a scale of grandeur little inferior to that of the ancient 
palaces, and on a plan very nearly similar. The same ar¬ 
rangement of courts and halls and chambers, the same ab¬ 
sence of curved lines or angles other than right angles, the 
same narrowness of rooms in comparison with their length, 
which have been noted in the earlier buildings ,' m prevailed 
also in those of this king. With regard to the sculptures with 
which, after the example of the former monarchs, he orna¬ 
mented their walls, we can only say they seem to have been 
characterized by simplicity of treatment — the absence of all 
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ornamentation, except fringes, from the dresses, the total 
omission of backgrounds, and (with few exceptions) the limita¬ 
tion of the markings to the mere outlines of forms. The drawing 
is rather freer and more spirited than that of the sculptures 
of Asshur-izir-pal; animal forms, as camels, oxen, sheep, and 
goats, are more largely introduced, and there is somewhat 
less formality in the handling. 325 But the change is in no re¬ 
spect very decided, or such as to indicate an era in the prog¬ 
ress of art. 

Tiglath-Pileser appears, by the Assyrian Canon, to have had 
a reign of eighteen years. He ascended the throne in b.c. 745, 
and was succeeded in b.c. 727 by Shalmaneser, the fourth 
monarch who had borne that appellation. 

It is uncertain whether Shalmaneser IV. was related to 
Tiglath-Pileser or not. As, however, there is no trace of the 
succession having been irregular or disputed, it is most proba¬ 
ble that he was his son. He ascended the throne in b.c. 727, 
and ceased to reign in B.c. 722, thus holding the royal 
power for less than six years. It was probably very soon 
after his accession, that, suspecting the fidelity of Sama¬ 
ria, he “came up” against Hoshea, king of Israel, and, 
threatening him with condign punishment, so terrified 
him that he made immediate submission. 320 The arrears 
of tribute were rendered, and the homage due from a vas¬ 
sal to his lord was paid; and Shalmaneser either returned 
into his own country or turned his attention to other en¬ 
terprises. 327 But shortly afterwards he learnt that Hoshea, 
in spite of his submission and engagements, was again contem¬ 
plating defection; and, conscious of his own weakness, was 
endeavoring to obtain a promise of support from an enterprise 
ing monarch who ruled in the neighboring country of Egypt. 828 
The Assyrian conquests in this quarter had long been tending 
to bring them into collision with the great power of Eastern 
Africa, which had once held, 329 and always coveted, 83) the 
dominion of Syria. Hitherto such relations as they had had 
with the Egyptians appear to have been friendly. The weak 
and unwarlike Pharaohs who about this time bore sway in 
Egypt had sought the favor of the neighboring Asiatic power 
by demanding Assyrian princesses in marriage and affecting 
Assyrian names for their offspring. 831 But recently an impor¬ 
tant change had occurred. 33 ' 2 A brave Ethiopian prince had 
descended the valley of the Nile at the head of a swarthy host, 
had defeated the Egyptian levies, had driven the reigning 
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monarch into the marshes of the Delta, or put him to a cruel 
death, 333 and had established his own dominion firmly, at any 
rate over the upper country. Shebek the First bore sway in 
Memphis in lieu of the blind Bocchoris; 334 and Hoshea, seeing 
in this bold and enterprising king the natural foe of the Assyr¬ 
ians. 333 and therefore his own natural ally and friend, “sent 
messengers ’’ with proposals, which appear to have been ac¬ 
cepted : for on their return Hoshea revolted openly, withheld 
his tribute, and declared himself independent. Shalmaneser, 
upon this, came up against Samaria for the second time, de¬ 
termined now to punish his vassal’s perfidy with due severity. 
Apparently, he was unresisted; at any rate, Hoshea fell into 
his power, and was seized, bound, and shut up in prison. A 
year or two later 336 Shalmaneser made his third and last expedi¬ 
tion into Syria. What was the provocation given him, we 
are not told; but this time, he “came up throughout all the 
land” 9X1 and, being met with resistance, he laid formal siege 
to the capital. The siege commenced in Shalmanesers fourth 
year, B.c. 724, and was protracted to his sixth, either by the 
efforts of the Egyptians, or b}’ the stubborn resistance of the 
inhabitants. At last, in b.c. 722, the town surrendered, or 
was taken by storm; 333 but before this consummation had 
been reached, Shalmaneser’s reign would seem to have come 
to an end in consequence of a successful revolution. 

While he was conducting these operations against Samaria, 
either in person or by means of his generals, Shalmaneser ap¬ 
pears to have been also engaged in hostilities with the Phoeni¬ 
cian towns. Like Samaria, they had revolted at the death of 
Tiglath-Pilescr; and Shalmaneser, consequently, marched into 
Phoenicia at the beginning of his reign, probably in his first 
year, overran the entire country, 339 and forced all the cities to 
resume their position of dependence. The island Tyre, how¬ 
ever, shortly afterwards shook olf the yoke. Hereupon Shal¬ 
maneser “returned ” 3, ° into these parts, and collecting a licet 
from Sidon, Palce-Tyrus, and Akko, the three most important 
of the Phoenician towns after Tyre, proceeded to the attack of 
the revolted place. His vessels were sixty in number, and 
were manned by eight hundred Phoenician rowers, co-operat¬ 
ing wi probably, a smaller number of unskilled Assyrians. 3:1 
Against this fleet the Tyrians, confiding in their maritime 
skill, sent out a force of twelve vessels only, which proved, 
however, quite equal to the occasion ; for the assailants were 
dispersed and driven off, with the loss of 500 prisoners. 
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Shalmaneser, upon this defeat, retired, and gave up all active 
operations, contenting himself with leaving a body of troops 
on the mainland, over against the city, to cut off the Tyrians 
from the supplies of water which they were in the habit of 
drawing from the river Litany, and from certain aqueducts 
which conducted the precious fluid from springs in the moun¬ 
tains. The Tyrians, it is said, held out against this pressure 
for five years, satisfying their thirst with rain water, which 
they collected in reservoirs. Whether they then submitted, 
or whether the attempt to subdue them was given up, is un¬ 
certain, since the quotation from Menander, which is our 
sole authority for this passage of history, here breaks off 
abruptly. 842 

The short reign of Shalmaneser IV. was, it is evident, suffi¬ 
ciently occupied by the two enterprises of which accounts 
have now been given—the complete subjugation of Samaria, 
and the attempt to reduce the island Tyre. Indeed, it is prob¬ 
able that neither enterprise had been conducted when a 
dynastic revolution, caused by the ambition of a subject, 
brought the unhappy monarch’s reign to an untimely end. 
The conquest of Samaria is claimed by Sargon as an event 
of his first year; and the resistance of the Tyrians, if it really 
continued during the full space assigned to it by Menander, 
must have extended beyond the term of Shalmaneser’s reign, 
into the first or second year of his successor. 343 It was proba¬ 
bly the prolonged absence of the Assyrian monarch from his 
capital, caused by the obstinacy of the two cities which he 
was attacking, that encouraged a rival to come forward and 
seize the throne; just as in the Persian history we shall find 
the prolonged absence of Cambyses in Egypt produce a revolu¬ 
tion and change of dynasty at Susa. In the East, where the 
monarch is not merely the chief but the sole power in the state, 
the moving spring whose action must be continually exerted 
to prevent the machinery of government from standing still, it 
is always dangerous for the reigning prince to be long away 
from his metropolis. The Orientals do not use the language 
of mere unmeaning compliment when they compare their 
sovereigns with the sun, 344 and speak of them as imparting 
light and life to the country and people over which they rifle. 
In the king's absence all languishes; the course of justice is 
suspended; public works are stopped; the expenditure of 
the Court, on which the prosperity of the capital mainly de¬ 
pends, being withdrawn, trade stagnates, the highest branches 
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suffering most; artists are left without employment; work¬ 
men are discharged; wages fall; every industry is more or less 
deranged, and those engaged in it suffer accordingly; nor is 
there any hope of a return of prosperity until the king comes 
home. Under these circumstances a general discontent pre¬ 
vails; and the people, anxious for better times, are ready to 
welcome any pretender who will come forward, and, on any 
pretext whatever, declare the throne vacant, and'claim to be 
its proper occupant. If Shalmaneser continued to direct in 
person the siege of Samaria during the three years of its 
continuance, we cannot be surprised that the patience of the 
Ninevitcs was exhausted, and that in the third year they ac¬ 
cepted the rule of the usurper who boldly proclaimed himself 
king. 

What right the new monarch put forward, what position he 
had previously held, what special circumstances, beyond the 
mere absence of the rightful king, facilitated his attempts, are 
matters on which the monuments throw no light, and on which 
we must therefore be content to be ignorant. All that we can 
see is, that either personal merit or official rank and position 
must have enabled him to establish himself; for he certainly 
did not derive any assistance from his birth, which must have 
been mediocre, if not actually obscure. It is the custom of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian kings to glory in their ancestry, and 
when the father has occupied a decently high position, the son 
declares his sire’s name and rank at the commencement of each 
inscription;* 45 but Sargon never, in any record, names his 
father, nor makes the slightest allusion to his birth and descent, 
unless it be in vague phrases, wherein he calls the former kings 
of Assyria, and even those of Babylonia,’his ancestors. 346 
Such expressions seem to be mere words of course, having no 
historical value: and it would be a mistake even to conclude 
from them that the new king intended seriously to claim the 
connection of kindred with the monarchs of former times. 

It has been thought, indeed, that Sargon, instead of cloaking 
his usurpation under some decent plea of right, took a pride in 
boldly avowing it. The name Sargon has been supposed to be 
one which he adopted as his royal title at the time of his estab¬ 
lishment upon the throne, intending by the adoption to make 
it generally known that he had acquired the crown, not by 
birth or just claim, but by his own will and the consent of the 
people. Sargon, or Sar-gina, as the native name is read, 847 
means “the firm ” or “ well-established king,” and (it has been 
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argued) “shows the usurper.” 848 The name is certainly unlike 
the general run of Assyria royal titles; 849 but still, as it is one 
which is found to have been previously borne by at least one 
private person in Assyria, 850 it is perhaps best to suppose that 
it was the monarch’s real original appellation, and not assumed 
when he came to the throne; in which case no argument can 
be founded upon it. 

Military success is the best means of confirming a doubtful 
title to the leadership of a warlike nation. No sooner, therefore, 
was Sargon accepted by the Ninevites as king than he com¬ 
menced a series of expeditions, which at once furnished employ¬ 
ment to unquiet spirits, and gave the prestige of military glory 
to his own name. He warred successively in Susiana, in Syria, 
on the borders of Egypt, in the tract beyond Amanus, in Meli- 
tene and southern Armenia, in Kurdistan, in Media, and in 
Babylonia. During the first fifteen years of his reign, the space 
which his annals cover, 851 he kept his subjects employed in a 
continual series of important expeditions, never giving himself, 
nor allowing them, a single year of repose. Immediately upon 
his accession he marched into Susiana, where he defeated Ilum- 
banigas, the Elamitic king, and Merodach-Baladan, the old ad¬ 
versary of Tiglath-Pileser, who had revolted and established 
himself as king over Babylonia. Neither monarch was, however, 
reduced to subjection, though an important victory was gained, 
and many captives taken, who were transported into the coun¬ 
try of the Hittites. In the same year, b.c. 722, he received the 
submission of Samaria, which surrendered, probably, to his 
generals, after it had been besieged two full years. He pun¬ 
ished the city by depriving it of the qualified independence 
which it had enjoyed hitherto, appointing instead of a native 
king an Assyrian officer to be its governor, and further carry¬ 
ing off as slaves 27,280 of the inhabitants. On the remainder, 
however, he contented himself with re-imposing the rate of 
tribute to which the town had been liable before its revolt. 852 
The next year, b.c. 721, he was forced to march in person into 
Syria in order to meet and quell a dangerous revolt. Yaliu- 
bid (or Ilu-bid), king of Hamath—a usurper, like Sargon him¬ 
self—had rebelled, and had persuaded the cities of Arpad, 
Zimira, 853 Damascus, and Samaria to east in their lot with his, 
and to form a confederacy, by which it was imagined that an 
effectual resistance might be offered to the Assyrian arms. 
Not content merely to stand on the defensive in their several 
towns, the allies took the field; and a battle was fought at Kar- 
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kar or Gargar (perhaps one of the many Aroers 334 ), where the 
superiority of the Assyrian troops was once more proved, and 
Sargon gained a complete victory over his enemies. Yahu-bid 
himself was taken and beheaded; and the chiefs of the revolt 
in the other towns were also put to death. 

Having thus crushed the rebellion and re-established tran" 
quillity throughout Syria, Sargon turned his arms towards the 
extreme south, and attacked Gaza, which was a dependency of 
Egypt. The exact condition of Egypt at this time isopen to 
some doubt. According to Manetho’s numbers, the twenty-fifth 
or Ethiopian dynasty had not yet begun to reign. 865 Bocchoris 
the Saite occupied the throne, a humane but weak prince, of a 
contemptible presence, and perhaps afflicted with blindness. 850 
No doubt such a prince would tempt tho attack of a powerful 
neighbor; and, so far, probability might seem to be in favor 
of the Manethonian dates. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that Egypt had lately taken an aggressive attitude, 
incompatible with a time of weakness; she had intermeddled 
between the Assyrian crown and its vassals, by entering into a 
league with Hoshea; and she had extended her dominion over 
a portion of Pliilistia, 857 thereby provoking a collision with the 
Great Power of the East. Again, it is worthy of note that 
the name of the Pharaoh who had dealings with Hoshea, if it 
does not seem at first sight very closely to resemble the Egyp¬ 
tian Sliebek, is, at any rate, a possible representative of that 
word, 859 while no etymological skill can force it into agreement 
with any other name in this portion of the Egyptian lists. 
Further, it is to be remarked that at this point of the Assyrian 
annals, a Shebek appears in them, 859 holding a position of great 
authority in Egypt, though not dignified with the title of king. 
These facts furnish strong grounds for believing that the Mane¬ 
thonian chronology, which can be proved to be in many points 
incorrect, 860 has placed the accession of the Ethiopians some¬ 
what too late, and that that event occurred really as early as 
li.O. 725 or 13. c. 730. 

At the same time, it must be allowed that all difficulty is not 
removed by this supposition. The Shebek (Sibahe or Sibaki ) 
of the Assyrian record bears an inferior title, and not that of 
king. 801 He is also, apparently, contemporary with another 
authority in Egypt, who is recognized by Sargon as the true 
‘‘ Pharaoh,” or native ruler. 882 Further, it is not till eight or 
nine years later that any mention is made of Ethiopians hav¬ 
ing an authority over Egypt, or as in any way brought into 
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contact with Sargon. The proper conclusion from these facts 
seems to be that the Ethiopians established themselves grad¬ 
ually; that in b.c. 720, Shebek or Sabaco, though master of a 
portion of Egypt, had not assumed the royal title, which was 
still borne by a native prince of little power—Bocchoris, or 
Scthos—who held his court somewhere in the Delta; and that 
it was not till about the year b.c. 712 that this shadowy king¬ 
dom passed away, that the Ethiopian rule was extended over 
the whole of Egypt, and that Sabaco assumed the full rank of 
an independent monarch. 

If this be the true solution of the difficulty which has here 
presented itself, we must conclude that the first actual collision 
between the powers of Egypt and Assyria took place at a time 
very unfavorable to the former. Egypt was, in fact, divided 
against itself, the fertile tract of the Delta being under one 
king, the long valley of the Nile under another. If war was 
not actually going on, jealousy and suspicion, at any rate, must 
have held the two sovereigns apart; and the Assyrian monarch, 
coming at such a time of intestine feud, must have found it 
comparatively easy to gain a triumph in this quarter. 

The armies of the two great powers met at the city of Rapikh, 
which seems to be the Raphia of the Greeks and Romans, 3,33 and 
consequently the modern Ref ah — a position upon the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea, about half-way between Gaza and the 
Wady-el-Arish, or “River of Egypt.” Here the forces of the 
Philistines, under Khanun, king of Gaza, and those of Shebek, 
the Tar-dan (or perhaps the Sultan 364 ) of Egypt, had effected a 
junction, and awaited the approach of the invader. Sargon, 
having arrived, immediately engaged the allied army, and 
succeeded in defeating it completely, capturing Khanun, and 
forcing Shebek to seek safety in flight. Khanun was deprived 
of his c-rown and carried off to Assyria by the conqueror. 365 

Such was the result of the first combat between the two great 
powers of Asia and Africa. It was an omen of the future, 
though it was scarcely a fair trial of strength. The battle of 
Raphia foreshadowed truly enough the position which Egypt 
would hold among the nations from the time that she ceased to 
be isolated, and was forced to enter into the struggle for pre¬ 
eminence, and even for existence, with the great kingdoms of 
the neighboring continent. With rare and brief exceptions, 
Egypt has from the time of Sargon succumbed to the superior 
might of whatever power has been dominant in Western Asia, 
owning it for lord, and submitting, with a good or bad grace, 
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to a position involving a greater or less degree of dependence. 
Tributary to the later Assyrian princes, and again, probably, to 
Nebuchadnezzar, she had scarcely recovered her independence 
when she fell under the dominion of Persia. Never successful, 
notwithstanding all her struggles, in thoroughly shaking off 
this hated yoke, she did but exchange her Persian for Greek 
masters, when the empire of Cyrus perished. Since then, 
Greeks, Homans, Saracens, and Turks have, each in their turn, 
been masters of the Egyptian race, which has paid the 
usual penalty of precocity in the early exhaustion of its 
powers. 

After the victories of Aroer and Raphia, the Assyrian mon¬ 
arch appears to have been engaged for some years in wars of 
comparatively slight interest towards the north and the north- 
cast. It was not till B.c. 715, five years after his first fight with 
the Egyptians, that he again made an expedition towards the 
south-west, and so came once more into contact with nations 
to whose fortunes we are not wholly indifferent. His chief 
efforts on this occasion were directed against the peninsula of 
Arabia. The wandering tribes of the desert, tempted by the 
weak condition to which the Assyrian conquest had reduced 
Samaria, made raids, it. appears, into the territory at their 
pleasure, and carried off plunder. Sargon determined to chas¬ 
tise these predatory bands, and made an expedition into the 
interior, where “ he subdued the uncultivated plains of the re¬ 
mote Arabia, which had never before given tribute to Assyria,” 
and brought under subjection the Thamudites, 386 and several 
other Arab tribes, carrying off a certain number and settling 
them in Samaria itself, which thenceforth contained an Arab 
element in its population. 807 Such an effect was produced on the 
surrounding nations by the success of this inroad, that their 
princes hastened to propitiate Sargon’s favor by sending em¬ 
bassies, and excepting the position of Assyrian tributaries. 
The reigning Pharaoh, whoever he may have been, It-hamar, 
king of the Sabseans, and Tsamsi, 808 queen of the Arabs, thus 
humbled themselves, sending presents, 3 *' and probably entering 
into engagements which bound them for the future. 

Four years later (B.c. 711) Sargon led a third expedition into 
these parts, regarding it as important to punish the misconduct 
of the people of Aslulod. Ashdod had probably submitted after 
the battle of Raphia, and had been allowed to retain its nativo 
prince, Azuri. This prince, after awhile, revolted, withheld 
liis tribute, and proceeded to foment rebellion against Assyria 
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among the neighboring monarchy; whereupon Sargon deposed 
him, and made his brother Akhimit king in his place. The 
people of Ashdod, however, rejected the authority of Akhimit, 
and chose a certain Yaman, or Yavan, to rule over them, who 
strengthened himself by alliances with the other Philistine 
cities, with Judcea, and with Edom. Immediately upon learn¬ 
ing this, Sargon assembled his army, and proceeded to Ashdod 
to punish the rebels; but, before his arrival, Yaman had fled 
away, and “ escaped to the dependencies of Egypt, which ” (it 
is said) “were under the rule of Ethiopia.'” 370 Ashdod itself, 
trusting in the strength from which it derived its name, 371 re¬ 
sisted-; but Sargon laid siege to it and in a little time forced it 
to surrender. 372 Yaman fled to Egypt, but his wife and chil¬ 
dren were captured and, together with the bulk of the inhabit¬ 
ants, were transported into Assyria, while their place was 
supplied by a number of persons who had been made prisoners 
in Sargon’s eastern wars. An Assyrian governor was set over 
the town. 

The submission of Ethiopia followed. Ashdod, like Samaria, 
had probably been encouraged to revolt by promises of foreign 
aid. Sargon’s old antagonist, Shebek, had recently brought 
the whole of Egypt under his authority, and perhaps thought 
the time had come when he might venture once more to meas¬ 
ure his strength against the Assyrians. But Sargon’s rapid 
movements and easy capture of the strong Ashdod terrified 
him, and produced a change of his intentions. Instead of 
marching into Pliilistia and fighting a battle, he sent a suppli¬ 
ant embassy, surrendered Yaman, and deprecated Sargon’s 
wrath. 373 The Assyrian monarch boasts that the king of Meroe, 
who dwelt in the desert, and had never sent ambassadors to 
any of the kings his predecessors, was led by the fear of his 
majesty to direct his steps towards Assyria and humbly bow 
down before him. 

At the opposite extremity of his empire, Sargon soon after¬ 
wards gained victories which were of equal or greater impor¬ 
tance. Having completely reduced Syria, humiliated Egypt, 
and struck terror into the tribes of the north and east, he 
determined on a great expedition against Babylon. Merodach- 
Baladan had now been twelve years in quiet possession of the 
kingdom. 374 He had established his court at Babylon, and, 
suspecting that the ambition of Sargon would lead him to a 
tempt the conquest of the south he had made preparations for 
resistance by entering into close alliance with the Susianians 
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under Sutruk-Nakhunta on the one hand, and with the 
Aramaean tribes above Babylonia on the other. Still, when 
Sargon advanced against him, instead of giving him battle, or 
even awaiting him behind the walls of the capital, he at once 
took to flight. 875 Leaving garrisons in the more important of 
the inland towns, and committing their defence to his generals, 
he himself hastened down to his own city of Beth-Yakin, 87ti 
which was on the Euphrates, near its mouth, and, summoning 
the Aramaeans to his assistance, 877 prepared for a vigorous re¬ 
sistance in the immediate vicinity of his native place. Post¬ 
ing himself in the plain in front of the city, and protecting his 
front and left flank with a deep ditch, which he filled with 
water from the Euphrates, he awaited the advance of Sargon, 
who soon appeared at the head of his troops, and lost no time 
in beginning the attack. We cannot follow with any precision 
the exact operations of the battle, but it appears that Sargon 
fell upon the Babylonian troops, defeated them, and drove 
them into their own dyke, in which many of them were 
drowned, at the same time separating them from their allies, 
who, on seeing the disaster, took to flight, and succeeded in 
making their escape. Merodach-Baladan, abandoning his 
camp, threw himself with the poor remains of his army into 
Beth-Yakin, which Sargon then besieged and took. The Baby¬ 
lonian monarch fell into the hands of his rival, who plundered 
his palace and burnt his city, but generously spared Ins life. 
He was not, however, allowed to retain his kingdom, the 
government of whieh was assumed by Sargon himself, who is 
the Arceanus of Ptolemy's Canon. 378 

The submission of Babylonia was followed by the reduction 
of the Aramaeans, and the conquest of at least a portion of 
Susiana. To the Susianian territory Sargon transported the 
Commukha from the Upper Tigris, placing the mixed popu¬ 
lation under a governor, whom he made dependent on the 
viceroy of Babylon. 879 

The Assyrian dominion was thus firmly established on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. The power of Babylon was broken. 
Henceforth the Assyrian rule is maintained over the whole of 
Chaldeea and Babylonia, with few and brief interruptions, to 
the'close of the Empire. The reluctant victim struggles in his 
captor’s grasp, and now and then for a short space shakes it 
off; but only to be seized again with a fiercer gripe, until at 
length his struggles cease, and he resigns himself to a fate 
which he has come to regard as inevitable. During the last 
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fifty years of the Empire, from B.c. G80 to b.c. G25, the province 
of Babylon was almost as tranquil as any other. 

The pride of Sargon received at this time a gratification 
which he is not able to conceal, in the homage which was paid 
to him by sovereigns who had only heard of his fame, and 
who were safe from the attacks of his armies. While he held 
his court at Babylon, in the year b.c. 708 or 707, he gave au¬ 
dience to two embassies from two opposite quarters, both sent 
by islanders dwelling (as he expresses it) “in the middle of the 
seas ” that washed the outer skirts of his dominions. 380 Upir, 
king of Asmun, who ruled over an island in the Persian Gulf, 
—Khareg, perhaps, or Bahrein,—sent messengers, who bore to 
the Great King the tribute of the far East. Seven Cyprian 
monarchs, chiefs of a country which lay “at the distance of 
seven days from the coast, in the sea of the setting sun,” 
offered him by their envoys the treasures of the West. 381 
The very act of bringing presents implied submission; and the 
Cypriots not only thus admitted his suzerainty, but consented 
to receive at his hands and to bear back to their country a 
more evident token of subjection. This was an effigy of the 
Great King carved in the usual form, and accompanied with 
an inscription recording his name and titles, which was set up 
at Idalium, nearly in the centre of the island, and made known 
to the Cypriots the form and appearance of the sovereign 
whom it was not likely that they would ever see. 382 

The expeditions of Sargon to the north and north-east had 
results less splendid than those which he undertook to the 
south-west and the south; but it may be doubted whether they 
did not more severely try his military skill and the valor of 
his soldiers. The mountain tribes of Zagros, Taurus, and Ni- 
phates,—Medes, Armenians, Tibareni, Moschi, etc.,—were prob¬ 
ably far braver men and far better soldiers than the levies of 
Egypt, Susiana, and Babylon. Experience, moreover, had by 
this time taught the tribes the wisdom of uniting against the 
common foe, and we find Ambris the Tibarenian in alliance 
with Mita the Moschian, and Urza the Armenian, when he 
ventures to revolt against Sargon. The submission of the 
northern tribes was with difficulty obtained by a long and 
fierce struggle, which—so far as one belligerent was concerned 
—terminated in a compromise. Ambris was deposed, 383 and 
his country placed under an Assyrian governor; Mita 384 con¬ 
sented, after many years of resistance, to pay a tribute; Urza 
was defeated, and committed suicide, but the general pacifica^ 
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tion of the north was not effected until a treaty was mado 
with the king of Van, and his good-will purchased by the 
cession to him of a considerable tract of country which the 
Assyrians had previously taken from Urza. 885 

On the side of Media the resistance offered to the arms of 
Sargon seems to have been slighter, and he was consequently 
able to obtain a far more complete success. Having rapidly 
overrun the country, he seized a number of the towns and 
“annexed them to Assyria,” 880 or, in other words, reduced a 
great portion of Media into the form of a province. He also 
built in one part of the country a number of fortified posts. 
He then imposed a tribute on the natives, consisting entirely 
of horses, which were perhaps required to be of the famous 
Nisa'an breed. 887 

After his fourteenth year, b.c. 708, Sargon ceased to lead out 
his troops in person, employing instead the services of his gen¬ 
erals. In the year b.c. 707 a disputed succession gave him an 
opportunity of interference in Illib, a small country bordering 
on Susiana. Nibi, one of the two pretenders to the throne, 
had applied for aid to Sutruk-Nakhunta, king of Klam, who 
held his court at Susa, 888 and had received the promise of his 
favor and protection. Upon this, the other claimant, who was 
named Ispabara, made application to Sargon, and was readily 
received into alliance. Sargon sent to his assistance “seven 
captains with seven armies," who engaged the troops of Sutruk- 
Nakhunta, defeated them, and established Ispabara on the 
throne. 889 In the following year, however, Sutruk-Nakhunta 
recovered his laurels, invading Assyria in his turn, and capt¬ 
uring cities which he added to the kingdom of Susiana. 

In all his wars Sargon largely employed the system of whole¬ 
sale deportation. The Israelites were removed from Samaria, 
and planted partly in Gozan or Mygdonia, and partly in the 
cities recently taken from the Medes. 890 Hamath and Damas¬ 
cus were peopled with captives from Armenia and other re¬ 
gions of the north. A portion of the Tibareni were carried 
captive to Assyria, and Assyrians were established in the Ti- 
barcnian country. Vast numbers of the inhabitants of the Za¬ 
gros range were also transported to Assyria; Babylonians, 
Cuthaans, Sepharvites, Arabians, and others, were placed in 
Samaria; men from the extreme east (perhaps Media) in Ash- 
dod. The Comnnikha were removed from the extreme north 
to Susiana; and Chakheans wore brought from the extremo 
south to supply their place. Everywhere Sargou 4 changed 
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the abodes” of his subjects, 801 his aim being, as it would seem, 
to weaken the stronger races by dispersion, and to destroy the 
spirit of the weaker ones by severing at a blow all the links 
which attach a patriotic people to the country it has long in¬ 
habited. The practice had not been unknown to previous 
monarchs, 892 but it had never been employed by any so gener¬ 
ally or on so grand a scale as it was by this king. 

From this sketch of Sargon’s wars, we may now proceed to 
a brief consideration of his great works. The magnificent pal¬ 
ace which he erected at Khorsabad was by far the most impor¬ 
tant of his constructions. Compared with the later, and even 
with the earlier buildings of a similar kind erected by other 
kings, it was not remarkable for its size. But its ornamenta¬ 
tion was unsurpassed by that of any Assyrian edifice, with 
the single exception of the great palace of Asshur-bani-pal at 
Koyunjik. Covered with sculptures, both internally and ex¬ 
ternally, generally in two lines, one over the other, and, above 
this, adorned with enamelled bricks, arranged in elegant and 
tasteful patterns; approached by noble flights of steps and 
through splendid propylaea; having the advantage, moreover, 
of standing by itself, and of not being interfered with by any 
other edifice, it had peculiar beauties of its own, and may be 
pronounced in many respects the most interesting of the Assyr¬ 
ian buildings. United to this palace was a town enclosed by 
strong walls, which formed a square two thousand yards each 
way. Allowing fifty square yards to each individual, this space 
would have been capable of accommodating 80,000 persons. 
The town, like the palace, seems to have been entirely built by 
Sargon, who imposed on it his own name, an appellation which 
it retained beyond the time of the Arab conquest. 303 

It is not easy to understand the exact object of Sargon in 
building himself this new residence. Dur-Sargina was not the 
Windsor or Versailles of Assyria—a place to which the sover¬ 
eign could retire for country air and amusements from the 
bustle and heat of the metropolis. It was, as we have said, a 
town, and a town of considerable size, being very little less 
than half as large as Nineveh itself. It is true that it possessed 
the advantage of a nearer vicinity to the mountains than Nin¬ 
eveh; and had Sargon been, like several of his predecessors, 
“ a mighty hunter,” we might have supposed that the greater 
facility of obtaining sport in the woods and valleys of the Za¬ 
gros chain formed the attraction which led him to prefer the 
region where he built his town to the banks of the Tigris. 
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But all the evidence that we possess seems to show that this 
monarch was destitute of any love for the chase ;*** and seem¬ 
ingly we must attribute his change of abode either to mere ca¬ 
price, or to a desire to be near the mountains for the sake of 
cooler water, purer air, and more varied scenery. It is no 
doubt true, as M. Oppert observes, 395 that the royal palace at 
Nineveh was at this time in a ruinous state; but it could not 
have been more difficult or more expensive to repair it than 
to construct a new palace, a new mound, and a new town, cn 
a fresh site. 

Previously to the construction of the Khorsabad palace, Sai¬ 
gon resided at Cal eh. 890 He there repaired and renovated the 
great palace of Asshur-izir-pal, which had been allowed to fall 
to decay. 897 At Nineveh he repaired the walls of the town, 
which were ruined in many places, and built a temple to Nebo 
and Merodach; while in Babylonia he improved the condition 
ot the embankments, by which the distribution of the waters 
was directed and controlled. 393 lie appears to have been to a 
certain extent a patron of science, since a large number of the 
Assyrian scientific tablets are proved by the dates upon them 
to have been written in his day. 899 

The progress of mimetic art under Sargon is not striking 
but there are indications of an advance in several branches o 
industry, and of an improved taste in design and in ornamen¬ 
tation. Transparent glass seems now to have been first brought 
into use, 400 and intaglios to have been first cut upon hard 
stones. 401 The furniture of the period is greatly superior in de¬ 
sign to any previously represented, 4,2 and the modelling of 
sword-hilts, maces, armlets, and other ornaments is peculiarly 
good. 403 The enamelling of bricks was carried under Sargon 
to its greatest perfection; and the shape of vases, goblets, and 
boats shows a marked improvement upon the works of former 
times. 404 The advance in animal forms, traceable in the sculpt - 
ures of Tiglath-Pileser II., continues; and the drawing of 
horses’ heads, in particular, leaves little to desire. 4 * 6 

After reigning gloriously over Assyria for seventeen years, 
and for the last five of them over Babylonia also, Sargon died, 
leaving his crown to the most celebrated of all the Assyrian 
monarchs, his son Sennacherib, who began to reign b.c. 705. 
The long notices which wo possess of this monarch in tho books 
of the Old Testament, his intimate connection with the Jews, 
the fact that he was the object of a preternatural exhibition of 
the Divine displeasure, and the remarkable circumstance that 
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this miraculous interposition appears under a thin disguise in 
the records of the Greeks, have always attached an interest to 
his name which the kings of this remote period and distant 
region very rarely awaken. It has also happened, curiously 
enough, that the recent Mesopotamian researches have tended 
to give to Sennacherib a special prominence over other Assyr¬ 
ian monarchs, more particularly in this country, our great 
excavator having devoted his chief efforts to the disinterment 
of a palace of this king's construction, which has supplied to 
our National Collection almost one-half of its treasures. The 
result is, that while the other sovereigns who bore sway in 
Assyria are generally either wholly unknown, or float before 
the mind’s eye as dim and shadowy forms, Sennacherib stands 
out to our apprehension as a living and breathing man, the 
impersonation of all that pride and greatness which we assign 
to the Ninevite kings, the living embodiment of Assyrian 
haughtiness, Assyrian violence, and Assyrian power. The 
task of setting forth the life and actions of this prince, which 
the course of the history now imposes on its compiler, if 
increased in interest, is augmented also in difficulty, by the 
grandeur of the ideal figure which has possession of men's 
minds. 

The reign of Sennacherib lasted twenty-four years, from b. c. 
705 to b.c. 681. The materials which we possess for his his¬ 
tory consist of a record written in his fifteenth 406 year, describ¬ 
ing his military expeditions and his buildings up to that 
time: 407 of the Scriptural notices to which reference has 
already been made; 408 of some fragments of Polyhistor pre¬ 
served by Eusebius; 409 and of the well-known passage of 
Herodotus which contains a mention of his name. 410 From 
these documents we shall be able to make out in some detail 
the chief actions of the earlier portion of his reign, but they 
fail to supply any account of his later years, unless we may 
assign to that portion of his life some facts mentioned by 
Polyhistor, to which there is no allusion in the native records. 

It seems probable that troubles both abroad and at home 
greeted the new reign. The Canon of Ptolemy shows a two 
years’ interregnum at Babylon (from B.c. 704 to B.c. 702) 
exactly coinciding 411 with the first two years of Sennacherib. 
This would imply a revolt of Babylon from Assyria soon after 
his accession, and either a period of anarchy ora rapid succes¬ 
sion of pretenders, none of whom held the throne for so long a 
time as a twelvemonth. 412 Polyhistor gives us certain details, 
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from which we gather that there were at least three monarchs 
in the interval left blank by the Canon 413 — first, a brother of 
Sennacherib, whose name is not given; secondly, a certain 
Ilagisa, who wore the crown only a month; and, thirdly, Me- 
rodacli-Baladan, who had escaped from captivity, and, having 
murdered Hagisa, resumed the throne of which Sargon had 
deprived him six or seven years before. 414 Sennacherib must 
apparently have been so much engaged with his domestic 
affairs that he could not devote his attention to these Baby¬ 
lonian matters till the second year after his accession. 415 In 
B.c. 703 he descended on the lower country and engaged the 
troops of Merodaeh-Baladan, which consisted in part of native 
Babylonians, in part of Susianians, sent to his assistance by 
the king of Elam. 410 Over this army Sennacherib gained a 
complete victory near the city of Kis, after which he took 
Babylon, and overran the whole of Chalda\a, plundering 
(according to his own account) seventy-six large towns and 
420 villages. 417 Merodaeh-Baladan once more made his escape, 
flying probably to Susiana, where we afterwards find his sons 
living as refugees. 418 Sennacherib, before (putting Babylon, 
appointed as tributary king an Assyrian named Belipni, who 
seems to be the Belibus of Ptolemy's Canon, and the Elibus of 
Polyhistor. 419 On his return from Babylonia he invaded and 
ravaged the territory of the Aramaean tribes on the middle 
Euphrates—the Tunnina, Ruluia, Gambulu, Khindaru, and 
Pukudu 420 (Pekod?), theNabatu or Nabathneans, theHagaranu 
or Hagarenos, 421 and others, carrying into captivity more than 
200,000 of the inhabitants, besides great numbers of horses, 
camels, asses, oxen, and sheep. 422 

In the following year, B.o. 702, Sennacherib made war on 
the tribes in Zagros, forcing Ispabara, whom Sargon had estab¬ 
lished in power, 423 to fly from his country, and conquering 
many cities and districts, which he attached to Assyria, and 
placed under the government of Assyrian officers. 424 

The most important of all the expeditions contained in Sen¬ 
nacherib's records is that of his fourth year, n.e. 7<U, in which 
he attacked Luliya king of Sidon, and made bis first expedi¬ 
tion against Ilezekiah king of Judah. Invading Syria with a 
great host, he made Pluenicia the lirst object of his attack. 
There Luliya —who seems to be the Eluheus of Menander, 425 
though certainly not the Eluheus of Ptolemy's Canon, 428 — had 
evidently raised the standard of revolt, probably during the 
early years of Sennacherib, when domestic troubles seem to 
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have occupied his attention. Luliya had, apparently, estab 
lished his dominion over the greater part of Phoenicia, being 
lord not only of Sidon, or, as it is expressed in the inscription, 
of Sidon the greater and Sidon the less, but also of Tyre, 
Ecdippa, Akko, Sarepta, and other cities. However, he did 
not venture to await Sennacherib’s attack, but, as soon as he 
found the expedition was directed against himself, he took to 
llight, quitting the continent and retiring to an island in the 
middle of the sea—perhaps the island Tyre, or more probably 
Cyprus. Sennacherib did not attempt any pursuit, but was 
content to receive the submission of the various cities over 
which Luliya had rided, and to establish in his place, as tribu¬ 
tary monarch, a prince named Tubal. He then received the 
tributes of the other petty monarchs of these parts, among 
whom are mentioned Abdilihat king of Arvad, Hurus-milki 
king of Byblus, Mitinti king of Ashdod, 427 Puduel king of 
Beth-Ammon, a king of Moab, a king of Edom, and (according 
to some writers 428 j a “ Menahem king of Samaria.” After this 
Sennacherib marched southwards to Ascalon, where the king, 
Sidka, resisted him, but was captured, together with his city, 
his wife, his children, his brothers, and the other members of 
his family. Here again a fresh prince was established in 
power, while the rebel monarch was kept a prisoner and trans¬ 
ported into Assyria. Four towns dependent upon Ascalon, 
viz., Hazor, Joppa, Beneberak, and Beth-Dagon, 429 were soon 
afterwards taken and plundered. 

Sennacherib now pressed on against Egypt. The Philistine 
city of Ekron had not only revolted from Assyria, expelling 
its king, Padi, who was opposed to the rebellion, but had en¬ 
tered into negotiations with Ethiopia and Egypt, and had ob¬ 
tained a promise of support from them. The king of Ethiopia 
was probably the second Shebek (or Sabaco) who is called 
Sevechus by Manetho, and is said to have reigned either twelve 
or fourteen years. 430 The condition of Egypt at the time was 
peculiar. The Ethiopian monarch seems to have exercised the 
real sovereign power; but native princes were established 
under him who were allowed the title of king, and exercised a 
real though delegated authority over their several cities and 
districts. 431 On the call of Ekron both princes and sovereign 
had hastened to its assistance, bringing with them an army 
consisting of chariots, horsemen, and archers, so numerous 
that Sennacherib calls it “a host that could not be numbered.” 
The second great battle 432 between the Assyrians and the 
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Egyptians took place near a place called Altaku, which is no 
doubt the Eltekeh of the Jews, 433 a small town in the vicinity 
of Ekron. Again the might of Africa yielded to that of Asia. 
The Egyptians and Ethiopians were defeated with great 
slaughter. Many chariots, with their drivers, both Egyptian 
and Ethiopian, fell into the hands of the conqueror, who also 
took alive several “sons” of the principal Egyptian monarch. 434 
The immediate fruit of the victory was the fall of Altaku, 
which was followed by the capture of Tamna, a neighboring 
town. 436 Sennacherib then “went on ” to Ekron, which made 
no resistance, but opened its gates to the victor. The princes 
and chiefs who had been concerned in the revolt he took alive 
and slew, exposing their bodies on stakes round the whole 
circuit of the city walls. Great numbers of inferior persons 
who were regarded as guilty of rebellion, were sold as slaves. 
Padi, the expelled king, the friend to Assyria, was brought 
back, reinstated in his sovereignty, and required to pay a 
small tribute as a token of dependence. 430 

The restoration of Padi involved a war with Hezekiah, king 
of Judah. When the Ekronites determined to get rid of a 
king whose Assyrian proclivities were distasteful to them, in¬ 
stead of putting him to death, they arrested him, loaded him 
with chains, and sent him to Hezekiah for safe keeping. 437 By 
accepting this charge the Jewish monarch made himself a 
partner in their revolt ; and it was in part to punish this com¬ 
plicity, in part to compel him to give up Padi, that Senna¬ 
cherib, when he had sufficiently chastised the Ekronite rebels, 
proceeded to invade Judaea. Then it was—in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, according to the present Hebrew text 438 — 
that “Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up against all the 
fenced cities of Judah and took them. And Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, sent to the king of Assyria to Laehish, saying, I have 
offended; return from me; that which thou put test on me will 
I bear. And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver that 
was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of 
the king’s house. At that time did Hezekiah cut olf [the gold 
from] the doors of the house of the Lord, and [from] the pillars 
which Hezekiah, king of Judah, had overlaid, and gave it 
to the king of Assyria.” 4 " 

Such is the brief account of this expedition and its conse¬ 
quences which is given us by the author of the Second Book 
29 
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of Kings, who writes from a religious point of view, and is 
chiefly concerned at the desecration of holy things to which 
the imminent peril of his city and people forced the Jewish 
monarch to submit. It is interesting to compare with this ac¬ 
count the narrative of Sennacherib himself, who records the 
features of the expedition most important in his eyes, the 
number of the towns taken and of the prisoners carried into 
captivity, the measures employed to compel submission, and 
the nature and amount of the spoil which he took with him to 
NineA 7 eh. 

“Because Hezekiah, king of Judah,” says the Assyrian 
monarch, 440 “would not submit to my yoke, I came up against 
him, and by force of arms and by the might of my power I 
took forty-six of his strong fenced cities; and of the smaller 
towns which were scattered about I took and plundered a 
countless number. And from these places I captured and car¬ 
ried off as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, male and female, 
together with horses and mares, asses and camels, oxen and 
sheep, a countless multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut 
up in Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, build¬ 
ing towers round the city to hem him in, and raising banks of 
earth against the gates, so as to prevent escape. . . . Then upon 
this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of my arms and 
he sent out to me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with 
thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents of silver, and di¬ 
vers treasures, a rich and immense booty. . . . All these things 
were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my government. 
Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and as a token 
of his submission to my power.” 

It appears then that Sennacherib, after punishing the people 
of Ekron, broke up from before that city, and entering Judaea 
proceeded towards Jerusalem, spreading his army over a 
wide space, and capturing on his way a vast number of small 
towns and villages, 441 whose inhabitants he enslaved and car¬ 
ried off to the number of 200,000. 442 Having reached Jerusa¬ 
lem, he commenced the siege in the usual way, erecting towers 
around the city, from which stones and arrows were dis¬ 
charged against the defenders of the fortifications, and “ cast¬ 
ing banks ” against the walls and gates. 443 Jerusalem seems 
to have been at this time very imperfectly fortified. The 
“ breaches of the city of David ” had recently been “ many; ” 
and the inhabitants had hastily pulled down the houses in the 
vicinity of the wall to fortify it. 444 It was felt that the holy 
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place was in the greatest danger. We may learn from the 
conduct of the people, as described by one of themselves, what 
were the feelings generally of the cities threatened with de¬ 
struction by the Assyrian armies. Jerusalem was at first 
“full of stirs and tumult; ” the people rushed to the housetops 
to see if they were indeed invested, and beheld “the choicest 
valleys full of chariots, and the horsemen set in array at the 
gates.” 415 Then came “a day of trouble, and of treading 
down, and of perplexity a day of “ breaking down the walls 
and of crying to the mountains.” 446 Amidst this general 
alarm and mourning there were, however, found some whom 
a wild despair made reckless, and drove to a ghastly and ill- 
timed merriment. When God by His judgments gave an 
evident “call to weeping, and to mourning, and to baldness, 
and to girding with sackcloth — behold joy and gladness, slay¬ 
ing oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh and drinking wine — 
4 Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die."' 447 Hez- 
ekiah after a time came to the conclusion that resistance 
would be vain, and offered to surrender upon terms, an offer 
which Sennacherib, seeing the great strength of the place, 
and perhaps distressed for water, 448 readily granted. It was 
agreed that Hezekiah should undertake the payment of an 
annual tribute, to consist of thirty talents of gold and three 
hundred talents of silver, and that he should further yield up 
the chief treasures of the place as a “present” to the Great 
King. Hezekiah, in order to obtain at once a sufficient supply 
of gold, was forced to strip the walls and pillars of the Temple, 
which were overlaid in parts with this precious metal. 449 He 
yielded up all the silver from the royal treasury and from the 
treasury of the Temple; and this amounted to five hundred 
talents more than the fixed rate of tribute. In addition to 
these sacrifices, the Jewish monarch was required to surrender 
Padi, his Ekronite prisoner, and was mulcted in certain por¬ 
tions of his dominions, which were attached by the conqueror 
to the territories of neighboring kings. 443 

Sennacherib, after this triumph, returned to Nineveh, but 
did not remain long in repose. The course of events summoned 
him in the ensuing year— n.c. 700— to Babylonia, where Mero- 
dacli-Baladan, assisted by a certain Susub, a Chalda?an prince, 
was again in arms against his authority. Sennacherib first 
defeated Susub, and then, directing his march upon Beth- 
Yakin, forced Mcrodach-Baladan once more to quit the country 
and betake himself to one of the islands of the Persian Gulf, 
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abandoning to Sennacherib’s mercy his brothers and his other 
partisans. 451 It would appear that the Babylonian viceroy Beli- 
bus, who three years previously had been set over the country 
by Sennacherib, was either actively implicated in this revolt, 
or was regarded as having contributed towards it by a neglect 
of proper precautions. Sennacherib, on his return from the 
sea-coast, superseded him, placing upon the throne his own 
eldest son, Asshur-inadi-su, who appears to be the Asordanesof 
Polyhistor, 452 and the Aparanadius or Assaranadius 453 of Ptol¬ 
emy’s Canon. 

The remaining events of Sennacherib’s reign may be arranged 
in chronological order without much difficulty, but few of 
them can be dated with exactness. We lose at this point the 
invaluable aid of Ptolemy’s Canon, which contains no notice 
of any event recorded in Sennacherib's inscriptions of later 
date than the appointment of Assaranadius. 

It is probable 454 that in the year b.c. 699 Sennacherib con¬ 
ducted his second expedition into Palestine. Hezekiah, after 
his enforced submission two years earlier, had entered into 
negotiations with the Egyptians, 455 and looking to receive im¬ 
portant succors from this quarter, had again thrown off his 
allegiance. Sennacherib, understanding that the real enemy 
whom he had to fear on his south-western frontier was not 
Judaea, but Egypt, marched his army through Palestine—prob¬ 
ably by the coast route—and without stopping to chastise 
Jerusalem, pressed southwards to Libnali and Laehish, 450 
which were at the extreme verge of the Holy Land, and were 
probably at this time subject to Egypt. He first commenced 
the siege of Lachish “with all his power; ” 457 and while engaged 
in this operation, finding that Hezekiah was not alarmed by 
his proximity, and did not send in his submission, he detached 
a body of troops 458 from his main force, and sent it under a 
Tartan or general, supported by two high officers of the court— 
the Rabshakeh or Chief Cupbearer, and the Eab-saris or Chief 
Eunuch—to summon the rebellious city to surrender. Heze- 
kiali was willing to treat, and sent out to the Assyrian camp, 
which was pitched just outside the walls, three high officials 
of his own to open negotiations. But the Assyrian envoys 
had not come to debate or even to offer terms, but to require 
the unconditional submission of both king and people. The 
Rabshakeh or cupbearer, who was familiar with the Hebrew 
language, 459 took the word and delivered his message in insult¬ 
ing phrase, laughing at the simplicity which could trust in 
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Egypt, and the superstitious folly which could expect a divine 
deliverance, and defying Hezekiah to produce so many as two 
thousand trained soldiers capable of serving as cavalry. 
When requested to use a foreign rather than the native dialect, 
lest the people who were upon the walls should hear, the bold 
envoy, with an entire disregard of diplomatic forms, raised his 
voice and made a direct appeal to the popular fears and hopes 
thinking to produce a tumultuary surrender of the place, or 
at least an outbreak of which his troops might have taken 
advantage. His expectations, however, were disappointed; 
the people made no response to his appeal, but listened in pro¬ 
found silence; and the ambassadors, finding that they could 
obtain nothing from the fears of either king or people, and re¬ 
garding the force that they had brought with them as insuffi¬ 
cient for a siege, returned to their master with the intelli¬ 
gence of their ill-success. 460 The Assyrian monarch had either 
taken Lachish or raised its siege, and was gone on to Libnali, 
where the envoys found him. On receiving their report, he 
determined to make still another effort to overcome Hezekiah s 
obstinacy ; and accordingly he despatched fresh messengers 
with a letter to the Jewish king, in which he was reminded of 
the fate of various other kingdoms and peoples which had re¬ 
sisted the Assyrians, and once more urged to submit himself: 401 
It was this letter — perhaps a royal autograph — which Heze¬ 
kiah took into the temple and there “ spread it before the 
Lord,” praying God to ‘‘bow down his ear and hear ”— to 
“open his eyes and see, and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
which had sent to reproach the living God.” 402 Upon this 
Isaiah was commissioned to declare to his afflicted sovereign 
that the kings of Assyria were mere instruments in God’s 
hands to destroy such nations as lie pleased, and that none of 
Sennacherib’s throats against Jerusalem should be accom¬ 
plished. God, Isaiah told him, would “put his hook in Senna¬ 
cherib's nose, and his bridle in his lips, and turn him back by 
the way by which he came.” The Lord had said, concerning the* 
king of Assyria, “He shall not come into this city, nor shoot 
an arrow there, nor come before it with shield, nor cast a bank 
against it. By the way that he came, by the same shall lie 
return, and shall not come into this city. For I will defend 
this city, to save it, for my own sake, and for my servant 
David's sake.” 403 

Meanwhile it is probable that Sennacherib, having received 
the submission of Libnali, had advanced upon Egypt. K was 
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important to crush an Egyptian army which had been collected 
against him by a certain Scthos, one of the many native princes 
who at this time ruled in the Lower country, 464 before the great 
Ethiopian monarch Tehrak or Tirhakah, who was known to be 
on his march, 465 should effect a junction with the troops of this 
minor potentate. Scthos, with his army, was at Pelusium; 466 
and Sennacherib, advancing to attack him, had arrived within 
sight of the Egyptian host, and pitched his camp over against 
the camp of the enemy, just at the time 467 when Hezekiah re¬ 
ceived his letter and made the prayer to which Isaiah was in¬ 
structed to respond. The two hosts lay down at night in their 
respective stations, the Egyptians and their king full of anx¬ 
ious alarm, Sennacherib and his Assyrians proudly confident, 
intending on the morrow to advance to the combat and repeat 
the lesson taught at Raphia and Altaku. 468 But no morrow was 
to break on the great mass of those who took their rest in the 
tents of the Assyrians. The divine fiat had gone forth. In the 
night, as they slept, destruction fell upon them. “The angel 
of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 
an hundred fourscore and five thousand; and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” A 
miracle, like the destruction of the first-bom, 469 had been 
wrought, but this time on the enemies of the Egyptians, who 
naturally ascribed their deliverance to the interposition of their 
own gods; 470 and seeing the enemy in confusion and retreat, 
pressed hastily after him, distressed his flying columns, and 
cut off his.stragglers. 471 The Assyrian king returned home to 
Nineveh, shorn of his glory, with the shattered remains of his 
great host, and cast that proud capital into a state of despair 
and grief, which the genius of an ^Eschylus might have re¬ 
joiced to depict, 472 but which no less powerful pen could ade¬ 
quately portray. 

It is difficult to say how soon Assyria recovered from this 
terrible blow. The annals of Sennacherib, as might have been 
expected, omit it altogether, and represent the Assyrian mon¬ 
arch as engaged in a continuous series of successful campaigns, 
which seem to extend uninterruptedly from his third to his 
tenth year. 473 It is possible that while the Assyrian expedition 
was in progress, under the eye of Sennacherib himself, a suc¬ 
cessful war was being conducted by one of his generals in the 
mountains of Armenia, and that Sennacherib was thus en¬ 
abled, without absolutely falsifying history, to parade as his 
own certain victories gained by this leader in the very year of 
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his own reverse. It is even conceivable that the power of 
Assyria was not so injured by the loss of a single great army, 
as to make it necessary for her to stop even for one year in the 
course of her aggressive warfare; and thus the expeditions of 
Sennacherib may form an uninterrupted series, the eight cam¬ 
paigns which are assigned to him occupying eight consecutive 
years. But on the other hand it is quite as probable that there 
are gaps in the history, some years having been omitted alto¬ 
gether. The Taylor Cylinder records but eight campaigns, yet 
it was certainly written as late as Sennacherib's fifteenth 
year. 474 It contains no notice of any events in Sennacherib's 
first or second year; and it may consequently make other 
omissions covering equal or larger intervals. Thus the de¬ 
struction of the Assyrian army at Pelusium may have been 
followed by a pause of some years’ duration in the usual aggres¬ 
sive expeditions; and it may very probably have encouraged 
the Babylonians in the attempt to shake off the Assyrian yoke, 
which they certainly made towards the middle of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s reign. 

But while it appears to be probable that consequences of 
some importance followed on the Pelusiac calamity, it is toler¬ 
ably certain that no such tremendous results flowed from it as 
some writers have imagined. The murder of the disgraced 
Sennacherib “ within fifty-five days ” of his return to Nine¬ 
veh, 476 seems to be an invention of the Alexandrian Jew who 
wrote the Book of Tobit. The total destruction of the empire 
in consequence of the blow, is an exaggeration of Josephus, 476 
rashly credited by somo moderns. 477 Sennacherib did not die 
till b.c. G81, seventeen years after his misfortune; 478 and the 
Empire suffered so little that wo find Esar-haddon, a few years 
later, in full possession of all the territory that any king before 
him had ever held, ruling from Babylonia to Egypt, or (as ho 
himself expresses it) “ from the rising up of the sun to the go¬ 
ing down of the same.” 479 Even Sennacherib himself was not 
prevented by his calamity from undertaking important wars 
during the latter part of his reign. We shall see shortly that 
he recovered Babylon, chastised Susiana, and invaded Cilicia, 
in the courso of thoseventeen years which intervened between 
his flight from Pelusium and his decease. Moreover, there is 
evidence that ho employed himself during this part of his 
reign in the consolidation of the Western provinces, which 
first appear about his twelfth year as integral portions of tho 
Empire, furnishing eponyms in their turn, 480 and thus taking 
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equal rank with the ancient provinces of Assyria Proper, 
Adiabene, and Mesopotamia. 

The fifth campaign of Sennacherib, according to his own 
annals, was partly in a mountainous country which he calls 
Nipur or Nibur—probably the most northern portion of the 
Zagros range 481 where it abuts on Ararat. He there took a 
number of small towns, after which he proceeded westward and 
contended with a certain* Maniya king of Dayan, which was a 
part of Taurus bordering on Cilicia. 482 He boasts that he pene¬ 
trated further into this region than any king before him; and 
the boast is confirmed by the fact that the geographical names 
which appear are almost entirely new to us. 483 The expedition 
was a plundering raid, not an attempt at conquest. Sen¬ 
nacherib ravaged the country, burnt the towns, and carried 
away with him all the valuables, the flocks and herds, and the 
inhabitants. 

After this it appears that for at least three years he was en¬ 
gaged in a fierce struggle with the combined Babylonians and 
Susianians. The troubles recommenced by an attempt of the 
Chaldseans of Beth-Yakin to withdraw themselves from the 
Assyrian territory, and to transfer their allegiance to the Ely- 
msean king. Carrying with them their gods and their, treas¬ 
ures, they embarked in their ships, and crossing “the Great 
Sea of the Rising Sun — i. e ., the Persian Gulf—landed on the 
Elamitic coast, where they were kindly received and allowed 
to take up their abode. Such voluntary removals are not un¬ 
common in the East; 484 and they constantly give rise to com¬ 
plaints and reclamations, which not unfrequently terminate 
in an appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. Sennacherib 
does not inform us whether he made any attempt to recover 
his lost subjects by diplomatic representations at the court of 
Susa. If he did, they were unsuccessful; and in order to ob¬ 
tain redress, he was compelled to resort to force, and to un¬ 
dertake an expedition into the Elamitic territory. It is re¬ 
markable that he determined to make his invasion by sea. 
Their frequent wars on the Syrian coasts had by this time fa¬ 
miliarized the Assyrians with the idea, if not with the prac¬ 
tice, of navigation; and as their suzerainty over Phoenicia 
placed at their disposal a large body of skilled shipwrights, 
and a number of the best sailors in the world, it was natural 
that they should resolve to employ naval as well as military 
force to advance their dominion. We have seen that, as early 
as the time of Shalmaneser, the Assyrians ventured them' 
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selves in ships, and, in conjunction with the Phoenicians of 
the mainland, engaged the vessels of the Island Tyre .' 183 It is 
probable that the precedent thus set was followed by later 
kings, and that both Sargon and Sennacherib had had the per¬ 
manent, or occasional, services of a fleet on the Mediterranean. 
But there was a wide difference between such an employment 
of the navies belonging to their subjects on the sea to which 
they were accustomed, and the transfer to the opposite ex¬ 
tremity of the empire of the naval strength hitherto confined 
to the Mediterranean. This thought—certainly not an obvious 
one—seems to have first occurred to Sennacherib. He con¬ 
ceived the idea of having a navy on both the seas that washed 
his dominions; and, possessing on his western coast only an 
adequate supply of skilled shipwrights and sailors / 86 he re¬ 
solved on transporting from his western to his eastern shores 
such a body of Phoenicians as would enable him to accomplish 
his purpose. The shipwrights of Tyre and Sidon were carried 
across Mesopotamia to the Tigris, where they constructed for 
the Assyrian monarch a fleet of ships like their own galleys / 87 
which descended the river to its mouth, and astonished the 
populations bordering on the Persian Gulf with a spectacle 
never before seen in those waters. Though the Chaldaeans 
had for centuries navigated this inland sea, and may have oc¬ 
casionally ventured beyond its limits, yet neither as sailors 
nor as ship-buiklers was their skill to compare with that of the 
Phoenicians. The masts and sails, the double tiers of oars, 
the sharp beaks of the Phoenician ships, were (it is probable) 
novelties to the nations of these parts, who saw now, for the 
first time, a fleet debouche from the Tigris, with which their 
own vessels were quite incapable of contending. 

When his fleet was ready Sennacherib put to sea, and 
crossed in his Phoenician ships from the mouth of the Tigris 
to the tract occupied by the emigrant Chakhcans, where he 
landed and destroyed the newly-built city, captured the in¬ 
habitants, ravaged the neighborhood, and burnt a number of 
Susinnian towns, finally re-embarking with his captives — 
Chakkean and Susinnian—whom he transported across the 
gulf to the Chahkcan coast, and then took with him into 
Assyria. This whole expedition seems to have taken the 
Susianians by surprise. They had probably expected an inva¬ 
sion by land, and had collected their forces towards the north¬ 
western frontier, so that when the troops of Sennacherib 
landed far in their rear, there were no forces in the neighbor- 
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hood to resist them. However, the departure of the Assyrians 
on an expedition regarded as extremely perilous, was the sig¬ 
nal for a general revolt of the Babylonians, who once more set 
up a native king in the person of Susub , 488 and collected an 
army with which they made ready to give the Assyrians 
battle on their return. Perhaps they cherished the hope that 
the fleet which had tempted the dangers of an unknown sea 
would be seen no more, or expected that, at the best, it would 
bring back the shattered remnants of a defeated army. If so, 
they were disappointed. The Assyrian troops landed on their 
coast flushed with success, and finding the Babylonians in 
revolt, proceeded to chastise them; defeated their forces in a 
great battle; captured their king, Susub; and when the 
Susianians came, somewhat tardily, to their succor, attacked 
and routed their army. A vast number of prisoners, and 
among them Susub himself, were carried off by the victors and 
conveyed to Nineveh . 489 

Shortly after this successful campaign, possibly in the very 
next year, Sennacherib resolved to break the power of Susiana 
by a great expedition directed solely against that country. 
The Susianians had, as already related , 490 been strong enough 
in the reign of Sargon to deprive Assyria of a portion of her 
territory; and Kudur-Nakhunta , 491 the Elymsean king, still 
held two cities, Beth-Kahiri and Raza, which were regarded 
by Sennacherib as a part of his paternal inheritance. The 
first object of the war was the recovery of these two towns, 
which were taken without any difficulty and reattached to the 
Assyrian Empire . 492 Sennacherib then pressed on into the 
heart of Susiana, taking and destroying thirty-four large 
cities, whose names he mentions, together with a still greater 
number of villages, all of which he gave to the flames. Wast¬ 
ing and destroying in this way lie drew near to Yadakat or 
Badaca , 493 the second city of the kingdom, where Kudur-Nak- 
liunta had for the time fixed his residence. The Elamitic 
king, hearing of his rapid approach, took fright, and, hastily 
quitting Badaca, fled away to a city called Khidala, at the 
foot of the mountains, where alone he could feel himself in 
safety. Sennacherib then advanced to Badaca, besieged it, 
and took it by assault; after which affairs seem to have 
required his presence at Nineveh, and, leaving his conquest 
incomplete, he returned home with a large booty. 

A third campaign in these parts, the most important of all, 
followed. Susub, the Chaldrean prince whom Sennacherib 
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had carried off to Assyria, in the year of his naval expedi¬ 
tion, 494 escaped from his confinement, and, returning to Baby¬ 
lon, was once more hailed as king by the inhabitants. Aware 
of his inability to maintain himself on the throne against the 
will of the Assyrians, unless he were assisted by the arms of a 
powerful ally, he resolved to obtain, if possible, the immediate 
aid of the neighboring Elainitie monarch. Kudur-Nakhuiita. 
the late antagonist of Sennacherib, was dead, having survived 
his disgraceful flight from Badaca only three months; 490 and 
Ummanminan, his younger brother, held the throne. Susub, 
bent on contracting an alliance with this prince, did not 
scruple at an act of sacrilege to obtain his end. He broke 
open the treasury of the great temple of Bel at Babylon, and 
seizing the gold and silver belonging to the god, sent it as a 
present to Ummanminan, with an urgent entreaty that he 
would instantly collect his troops and march to his aid. 41 ' 3 The 
Elamitie monarch, yielding to a request thus powerfully 
backed, and perhaps sufficiently wise to see that the interests 
of Susiana required an independent Babylon, set bis troops in 
motion without any delay, and advanced to the banks of the 
Tigris. At the same time a number of the Aranuean tribes on 
the middle Euphrates, which Sennacherib had reduced in his 
third year, 407 revolted, and sent their forces to swell the army 
of-Susub. A great battle was fought at Khaluli, a town on the 
lower Tigris, between the troops of Sennacherib and this 
allied host; the combat was long and bloody, but at last the 
Assyrians conquered. Susub and his Elamitie ally took to 
flight and made their escape. Nebosumiskun, a son of Mero- 
dueh-Baladan, and many other chiefs of high rank, were 
captured. The army was completely routed and broken up. 406 
Babylon submitted, and was severely punished; tho fortifica¬ 
tions were destroyed, the temples plundered and burnt- and 
the images of the gods broken to pieces. Perhaps the rebel 
city now received for viceroy Rcgibelus or Mcscsimorituehus, 
whom the Canon of Ptolemy, which is silent about Susub. 
makes contemporary with the middle portion of Sennacherib's 
reign. 400 

The only other expedition which can be assigned, on im¬ 
portant evidence, to the reign of Sennacherib, is one against 
Cilicia, in which Ik* is Said to have been opposed by Greeks. 600 
According to Ahydeims, a Greek flc<*t guarded the Oiiieian 
shore, which the vessels of Sennacherib engaged and de¬ 
feated. Polyhistor seems to say that the Greeks also suffered 
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a defeat by land in Cilicia itself, after which Sennacherib took 
possession of the country, and built Tarsus there on the model 
of Babylon. 601 The prominence here given to Greeks by Greek 
writers is undoubtedly remarkable, and it throws a certain 
amount of suspicion over the whole story. Still, as the Greek 
element in Cyprus was certainly important at this time, 502 and 
as the occupation of Cilicia, by the Assyrians may have ap¬ 
peared to the Cyprian Greeks Co endanger their independence, 
it is conceivable that they lent some assistance to the natives 
of the country, who were a hardy race, fond of freedom, and 
never very easily brought into subjection. 603 The admission 
of a double defeat makes it evident that the tale is not the in¬ 
vention of Greek national vanity. Abydenus and Polyhistor 
probably derive it from Berosus, who must also have made 
the statement that Tarsus was now founded by Sennacherib, 
and constructed after the pattern of Babylon. The occupation 
of newly conquered countries, by the establishment in them 
of large cities in which foreign colonists were placed by the 
conquerors, was a practice commenced by Sargon, 504 which his 
son is not unlikely to have followed. Tarsus was always re¬ 
garded by the Greeks as an Assyrian town; 505 and although 
they gave different accounts of the time of its foundation, 
their disagreement in this respect does not invalidate their 
evidence as to the main fact itself, which is intrinsically prob¬ 
able. The evidence of Polyhistor and Abydenus as to the 
date of the foundation, representing, as it must, the testimony of 
Berosus upon the point, is to be preferred; and we may accept 
it as a fact, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the native city 
of St. Paul derived, if not its origin, yet, at any rate, its later 
splendor and magnificence, from the antagonist of Heze- 
kiah. 506 

That this Cilician war occurred late in the reign of Sen¬ 
nacherib, appears to follow from the absence of any account 
of it from his general annals. 507 These, it is probable, extend 
no further than his sixteenth year, b.c. G89, thus leaving blank 
his last eight years, from b.c. GS9 to G81. The defeat of the 
Greeks, the occupation of Cilicia, and the fouriding of Tarsus, 
may well have fallen into this interval. To the same time 
may have belonged Sennacherib's conquest of Edom. 508 

There is reason to suspect that these successes of Sennache¬ 
rib on the western limits of his empire were more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by a contemporaneous loss at the extreme south¬ 
east, The Canon of Ptolemy marks the year b.c. 688 as the 
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first of an interregnum at Babylon which continues from that 
date till the accession of Esar-haddon in n.c. 080. Interregna 
in this document —tty afiaoT/nia, as they are termed —indicate 
periods of extreme disturbance, when pretender succeeded to 
pretender, or when the country was split up into a number of 
petty kingdoms. The Assyrian yoke, in either case, must 
have been rejected; and Babylonia must have succeeded at 
this time in maintaining, for the space of eight years, a sepa¬ 
rate and independent existence, albeit troubled and precarious. 
The fact that she continued free so long, while she again 
succumbed at the very commencement of the reign of Esar- 
haddon, may lead us to suspect that she owed this spell of lib 
erty to the increasing years of the Assyrian monarch, who, as 
the infirmities of age crept upon him, felt a disinclination 
towards distant expeditions. 

The military glory of Sennacherib was thus in some degree 
tarnished; first, by the terrible disaster which befell his host 
on the borders of Egypt; and, secondly, by his failure to 
maintain the authority which, in the earlier part of his reign, 
lie had established over Babylon. Still, notwithstanding 
these misfortunes, he must be pronounced one of the most 
successful of Assyria’s warrior kings, and altogether one of 
the greatest princes that ever sat on the Assyrian throne. 
His victories of Eltekch and Khaluli seem to have been among 
the most important battles that Assyria ever gained. By the 
one Egypt and Ethiopia, by the other Susiana and Babylon, 
were taught that, even united, they were no match for the 
Assyrian hosts. Sennacherib thus wholesomely impressed his 
most formidable enemies with the dread of his arms, while at 
the same time lie enlarged, in various directions, the limits of 
his dominions. lie warred in regions to which no earlier 
Assyrian monarch had ever penetrated; and he adopted 
modes of warfare on which none of them had previously vent¬ 
ured. Ilis defeat of a Greek fleet in the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean, and his employment of Pluenicians in the Persian Gulf, 
show an enterprise and versatility which we observe in few 
Orientals. His selection of Tarsus for the site of a great city 
indicates a keen appreciation of the merits of a locality. 6 * If 
he was proud, haughty, and self-confident, beyond all former 
Assyrian kings, 510 it would seem to have been because ho felt 
that he had resources within himself that lie possessed a firm 
will, a hold heart, and a fertile invention. Most men would 
have laid aside the sword and given themselves wholly to 
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peaceful pursuits, after such a disaster as that of Pelusium. 
Sennacherib accepted the judgment as a warning to attempt 
no further conquests in those parts, but did not allow the 
calamity to reduce him to inaction. He wisely turned Ins 
sword against other enemies, and was rewarded by important 
successes upon all his other frontiers. 

But if, as a warrior, Sennacherib deserves to be placed in 
the foremost rank of the Assyrian kings, as a builder and a 
patron of art he is still more eminent. The great palace 
which he raised at Nineveh surpassed in size and splendor all 
earlier edifices, and was never excelled in any respect except 
by one later building. The palace of Assliur-bani-pal, built 
on the same platform by the grandson of Sennacherib, was, it 
must be allowed, more exquisite in its ornamentation; but 
even this edifice did not equal the great work of Sennacherib 
in the number of its apartments, or the grandeur of its dimen¬ 
sions. Sennacherib’s palace covered an area of above eight 
acres. It consisted of a number of grand halls and smaller 
chambers, arranged round at least three courts or quadrangles. 
These courts were respectively 154 feet by 125, 124 feet by 90, 
and probably a square of about 90 feet. 511 Round the smallest 
of the courts were grouped apartments of no great size, which, 
it may be suspected, belonged to the seraglio of the king. 
The seraglio seems to have been reached through a single nar¬ 
row passage, 612 leading out of a long gallery—218 feet by 25513 
—which was approached only through two other passages, 
one leading from each of the two main courts. The principal 
halls were immediately within the two chief entrances—one 
on the north-east, the other on the opposite or south-west 
front of the palace. Neither of these two rooms has been 
completely explored; but the one appears to ha\'e been more 
than 150 and the other 514 was probably ISO feet in length, 
while the width of each was a little more than 40 feet. 
Besides these two great halls and the grand gallery already 
described, the palace contained about twenty rooms of a 
considerable size, and at least forty or fifty smaller chambers, 
mostly square, or nearly so, opening out of some hall or large 
apartment. The actual number of the rooms explored is 
about sixty; 515 but as in many parts the examination of the 
building is still incomplete, we may fairly conjecture that the 
entire number was not less than seventy or eighty. 

The palace of Sennacherib preserved all the main features of 
Assyrian architecture. It was elevated on a platform, eighty 
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or ninety feet above the plain, artificially constructed, and 
covered with a pavement of bricks. It had probably throe 
grand facades —one on the north-east, where it was ordinarily 
approached from the town, 610 and the two others on the south¬ 
east and the south-west, where it was carried nearly to the 
edge of the platform, and overhung the two streams of the 
Khosr-su and the Tigris. Its principal apartment was that 
which was first entered by the visitor. xVll the walls ran in 
straight lines, and all the angles of the rooms and passages 
were right angles. There were more passages in the building 
than usual; 517 but still the apartments very frequently opened 
into one another; and almost one-half of the rooms were pas¬ 
sage-rooms. The doorways were mostly placed without any 
regard to regularity, seldom opposite one another, and gener¬ 
ally towards the corners of the apartments. There was the 
curious feature, common in Assyrian edifices, of a room being 
entered from a court, or from another room, by two or three 
doorways, 618 which is best explained by supposing that the 
rank of the person determined the door by which he might 
enter. Squared recesses in the sides of the rooms were com¬ 
mon. The thickness of the walls was great. The apartments, 
though wider than in other palaces, were still narrow for their 
length, never much exceeding forty feet; while the courts 
were much better proportioned. 

It was in the size and the number of his rooms, in his use of 
passages, and in certain features of his ornamentation, that 
Sennacherib chiefly differed from former builders. He in¬ 
creased the width of the principal state apartments by one- 
third, which seems to imply the employment of some new 
mode or material for roofing. 619 In their length ho made less 
alteration, only advancing from 150 to 180 feet, evidently 
because he aimed, not merely at increasing the size of his 
rooms, but at improving their proportions. In one instance 
alone—that of a gallery or passage-room, leading (apparently) 
from the more public part of the palace to the harevm or pri¬ 
vate apartments —did he exceed this length, uniting the two 
portions of the palace by a noble corridor, 218 feet long by 25 
feet wide. Into this corridor he brought passages from the two 
public courts, which he also united together by a third passage, 
thus greatly facilitating communication between the various 
blocks of buildings which composed his vast palatial edifice. 

The most striking characteristic of Sennacherib’s ornamen¬ 
tation is its strong and marked realism. It was under Senna 
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cherib that the practice first obtained of completing eaeli 
scene by a background, 52) such as actually existed as the time 
and place of its occurrence. Mountains, rocks, trees, roads, 
rivers, lakes, were regularly portrayed, an attempt being made 
to represent the locality, whatever it might be, as truthiully 
as the artist’s skill and the character of his material rendered 
possible. Nor was this endeavor limited to the broad and gen¬ 
eral features of the scene only. The wish evidently was to 
include all the little accessories which the observant eye of an 
artist might have noted if he had made his drawing with the 
scene before him. The species of trees is distinguished in 
Sennacherib’s bas-reliefs; gardens, fields, ponds, reeds, are 
carefully represented; wild animals are introduced, as stags, 
boars, and antelopes; birds fly from tree to tree, or stand over 
their nests feeding the young who stretch up to them; fish dis¬ 
port themselves in the waters; fishermen ply their craft; boat¬ 
men and agricultural laborers pursue their avocations; the 
scene is, as it were, photographed, with all its features—the 
least and the most important—equally marked, and without 
any attempt at selection, or any effort after artistic unity. 

In the same spirit of realism Sennacherib chooses for artistic 
representation scenes of a commonplace and every-day char¬ 
acter. The trains of attendants who daily enter his palace 
with game and locusts for his dinner, and cakes and fruit for 
his dessert, appear on the walls of his passages , 521 exactly as 
they walked through his courts, bearing the delicacies in which 
he delighted. Elsewhere he puts before us the entire process 
of carving and transporting a colossal bull, from the first re¬ 
moval of the huge stone in its rough state from the quarry, to its 
final elevation on a palace mound as part of the great gate-way 
of a royal residence. We see the trackers dragging the rough 
block, supported on a low flat-bottomed boat, along the course 
of a river, disposed in gangs, and working under taskmasters 
who use their rods upon the slightest provocation. The whole 
scene must be represented, and so the trackers are all there, to 
the number of three hundred, costumed according to their 
nations, and each delineated with as much care as it he were 
not the exact image of ninety-nine others. We then observe 
the block transferred to land, and carved into the rough sem¬ 
blance of a bull, in which form it is placed on a rude sledge 
and conveyed along level ground by gangs of laborers, ar 
ranged nearly as before, to the foot of the mound at whose top 
d has to be placed. The construction of the mound is most 
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elaborately represented. Brickmakers are seen moulding the 
bricks at its base, while workmen, with baskets at their backs, 
full of earth, bricks, stones, or rubbish, toil up the ascent—for 
the mound is already half raised—and empty their burdens 
out upon the summit. The bull, still lying on its sledge, is 
then drawn up an inclined plane to the top by four gangs of 
laborers, in the presence of the monarch and his attendants. 
After this the carving is completed, and the colossus, having 
been raised into an upright position, is conveyed along the 
surface of the platform to the exact site which it is to occupy. 6 '- 5 * 
This portion of the operation has been represented in one of 
the illustrations in an earlier part of this volume . 523 From the 
representation there given the reader may form a notion of the 
minuteness and elaboration of this entire series of bas-reliefs. 

Besides constructing this new palace at Nineveh, Sennacherib 
seems also to have restored the ancient residence of the kings 
at the same place , 624 a building which will probably be found 
whenever the mound of Nebbi-Yunus is submitted to careful 
examination. lie confined the Tigris to its channel by an em¬ 
bankment of bricks . 635 lie constructed a number of canals or 
aqueducts for the purpose of bringing good water to the capi¬ 
tal . 520 He improved the defences of Nineveh, erecting towel's 
of a vast size at some of the gates . 527 And, finally, he built a 
temple to the god Nergal at Tarbisi (now Slierif Klian), about 
three miles from Nineveh, up the Tigris. 

In the construction of these great works he mad chFllv, 
of the forced labor with which his triumphant expeditions into 
foreign countries had so abundantly supplied him. C'haldmans, 
Aramaeans, Armenians, Cilieians , 528 and probably also Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Elamites, and Jews, were employed by 
thousands in the formation of the vast mounds, in the trans¬ 
port and elevation of the colossal bulls, in the moulding of the 
bricks, and the erection of the walls of the various edifices, in 
the excavation of the canals, and the construction of the em¬ 
bankments. They wrought in gangs, each gang having a cos¬ 
tume peculiar to it, 5 ** which probably marked its nation. 
Over each was placed a number of taskmasters, armed with 
staves, who urged on the work with blows, 63 " and severely 
punished any neglect or remissness. Assyrian foremen had 
the general direction of the works, and were entrusted with 
all such portions as required skill or judgment . 531 The forced 
laborers ofttMi worked in fetters, which were sometimes sup¬ 
ported by a bar fastened to the waist, while sometimes they 
30 
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consisted merely of shackles round the ankles. The king him¬ 
self often witnessed the labors, standing in his chariot, which 
on these occasions was drawn by some of his attendants . 632 

The Assyrian monuments throw but little light on the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to the assassination of Sennacherib; 
and we are reduced to conjecture the causes of so strange an 
event. Our various sources of information make it clear that 
he had a large family of sons. The eldest of them, Asshurr 
inadi-su, had been entrusted by Sennacherib with the go^rn- 
ment of Babylon , 533 and might reasonably have expected to 
succeed him on the throne of Assyria; but it is probable that 
he died before his father, either by a natural death, or by vio¬ 
lence, during one of the many Babylonian revolts. It may be 
suspected that Sennacherib had a second son, of whose name 
Nergal was the first element; 534 and it is certain that he had 
three others, Adrammelech (or Ardumuzanes ), 535 Sharezer, and 
Esar-haddon. Perhaps, upon the death of Asshur-inadi-su r 
disputes arose about the succession. Adrammelech and 
Sharezer, anxious to obtain the throne for themselves, plotted 
against the life of their father, and having slain him in a tem¬ 
ple as he was worshipping , 536 proceeded further to remove their 
brother Nergilus, who claimed the crown and wore it for a 
brief space after Sennacherib's death . 537 Having murdered 
him, they expected to obtain the throne without further diffi¬ 
culty; but Esar-haddon, who at the time commanded the 
army which watched the Armenian frontier, now came for¬ 
ward, assumed the title of King, and prepared to march upon 
Nineveh. It was winter, and the inclemency of the weather 
precluded immediate movement. For some months probably 
the two assassins were recognized as monarchs at the capital, 
while the northern army regarded Esar-haddon as the rightful 
successor of his father. Thus died the great Sennacherib, a 
victim to the ambition of his sons. 

It was a sad end to a reign which, on the whole, had been so 
glorious; and it was a sign that the empire was now verging 
on that decline which sooner or later overtakes all kingdoms, 
and indeed all things sublunary. Against plots from without, 
arising from the ambition of subjects who see, or think they 
see, at any particular juncture, an opportunity of seizing the 
great prize of supreme dominion, it is impossible, even in the 
most vigorous empire, to provide any complete security. But 
during the period of vigor, harmony exists within the palace, 
and confidence in each other inspires and unites all the mem' 
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hers of the royal house. When discord has once entered in¬ 
side the gates, when the family no longer holds together, when 
suspicion and jealousy have replaced the trust and affection 
of a happier time, the empire has passed into the declining 
stage, and has already begun the descent which conducts, by 
quick or slow degrees, to destruction. The murder of Senna 
cherib, if it was, as perhaps it was, a judgment on the individ¬ 
ual, 538 was, at least equally, a judgment on the nation. When, 
in an absolute monarchy, the palace becomes the scene of the 
worst crimes, the doom of the kingdom is sealed it totters to 
its fall—and requires but a touch from without to collapse into 
a heap of ruins. 

Esar-haddon, the son and successor of Sennacherib, is proved 
by the Assyrian Canon to have ascended the throne of Assyria 
in B.c. G81 — the year immediately previous to that which the 
Canon of Ptolemy makes his first year in Babylon, 536 viz., b.c. 
680. He was succeeded by his son Asshur-bani-pal, or fcjarda- 
napalus, in b.c. 668, and thus held the crown no more than 
thirteen years. Esar-haddon's inscriptions show that he was 
engaged for some time after his accession in a war with his 
half-brothers, who, at the head of a large body of troops, dis¬ 
puted his right to the crown. 640 Esar-haddon marched from 
the Armenian frontier, where (as already observed) he was 
stationed at the time of his father’s death, against this army, 
defeated it in the country of Khanirabbat (north-west of Nine¬ 
veh), and proceeding to the capital, was universally acknowl 
edged king. According to Abydenus, Adranunelech fell in 
the battle; 541 but hotter authorities state that both he and his 
brother, Sharezer, escaped into Armenia, 643 whore they were 
kindly treated by the reigning monarch, who gave them lands, 
which long continued in the possession of their posterity. 643 

The chief record which we possess of Esar-haddon is a cylin¬ 
der inscription, existing in duplicate, 644 which describes about 
nine campaigns, and may probably have been composed in or 
about his tenth year. A memorial which lie set up at the 
mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, and a cylinder of his son's, add 
some important information with respect to the latter part of 
his reign. 546 One or two notices in the Old Testament connect 
him with the history of the Jews. 54 ' 1 And Abydenus, besides 
the passage already quoted, lias an allusion t<> some <>f bis 
foreign conquests. 647 Such an’ the chief materials from n\ hieh 
the modern inquirer has t<> reconstruct the history >f this 
great king. 5 ' 8 
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It appears that the first expedition of Esar-haddon was into 
Phoenicia. 619 Abdi-Milkut king of Sidon, and Sundu-arra king 
of the adjoining part of Lebanon, had formed an alliance and 
revolted from the Assyrians, probably during the troubles 
which ensued on Sennacherib’s death. Esar-haddon attacked 
Sidon first, and soon took the city ; but Abdi-Milkut made his 
escape to an island—Aradus or Cyprus—where, perhaps, he 
thought himself secure. Esar-haddon, however, determined 
on pursuit. He traversed the sea “like a fish,” 669 and made 
Abdi-Milkut 551 prisoner ; after which he turned his arms against 
Sandu-arra, attacked him in the fastnesses of his mountains, 
defeated his troops, and possessed himself of his person. The 
rebellion of the two captive kings was punished by their exo 
cution; the walls of Sidon were destroyed ; its inhabitants, and 
those of the whole tract of coast in the neighborhood, were 
carried off into Assyria, and thence scattered among the prov¬ 
inces ; a new town was built, which was named after Esar- 
haddon, and was intended to take the place of Sidon as the 
chief city of these parts; and colonists were brought from 
Chaldsea and Susiana to occupy the new capital and the ad¬ 
joining region. An Assyrian governor was apjjointed to ad¬ 
minister the conquered province. 562 

Esar-haddon’s next campaign seems to have been in Arme¬ 
nia. He took a city called Arza * *, which, he says, was in the 
neighborhood of Muzr, 553 and carried off the inhabitants, to¬ 
gether with a number of mountain animals, placing the former 
in a position “beyond the eastern gate of Nineveh.” At the 
same time he received the submission of Tiuspa the Cimme¬ 
rian. 554 

His third campaign was in Cilicia and the adjoining regions. 
The Cilicians, whom Sennacherib had so recently subdued, 553 
re-asserted their independence at his death, and allied them¬ 
selves with the Tibareni, or people of Tubal, who possessed the 
high mountain tract about the junction of Amanus and Tau¬ 
rus. Esar-haddon inflicted a defeat on the Cilicians, and then 
invaded the mountain region, where he took twenty-on s towns 
and a larger number of villages, all of which he plundered and 
burnt. The inhabitants he carried away captive, as usual: 
but he made no attempt to hold the ravaged districts by means 
of new cities or fresh colonists. 556 

This expedition was followed by one or two petty wars in 
the north-west and the north-east ; 567 after which Esar-haddon, 
probably about his sixth year, b.c. 675, made an expedition 
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into Chaldtea. It appears that a son of Me rod ach-Bala dan, 
Nebo-zirzi-sidi 558 by name, had re-established himself on the 
Chaldtean coast, by the help of the Susianians; while his 
brother, Nahid-Marduk, had thought it more prudent to court 
the favor of the great Assyrian monarch, and had quitted his 
refuge in Susiana to present himself before Esar-haddoifs foot¬ 
stool at Nineveh. This judicious step had all the success that 
he could have expected or desired. Esar-haddon, having com 
quered the ill-judging Nebo-zirzi-sidi, made over to the more 
clear-sighted Nahid-Marduk the whole of the maritime region 
that had been ruled by his brother. At the same time tho 
Assyrian monarch deposed a Chnkkvan prince who had estab¬ 
lished his authority over a small town in the neighborhood of 
Babylon, and set up another in his place, 55 * thus pursuing the 
same system of division in Babylonia which we shall hereafter 
find that he pursued in Egypt. 560 

Esar-haddon after this was engaged in a war with Edom. 
He there took a city which bore the same name as the country 
—a city previously, he tells us, taken by his father 561 —and 
transported the inhabitants into Assyria, at the same time 
carrying off certain images of the Edomite gods. Hereupon 
the king, who was named Hazael, sent an embassy to Nineveh, 
to make submission and offer presents, while at the same time 
he supplicated Esar-haddon to restore his gods and allow them 
to be conveyed back to their own proper country. 5 ' 5 - Esar- 
haddon granted the request, and restored the images to the 
envoy; but as a compensation for this boon, he demanded an 
increase of the annual tribute, which was augmented in con¬ 
sequence by sixty-five camels. He also nominated to the Edo 
mite throne, either in succession or in joint sovereignty, a fe 
male named Tabua, who had been born and brought up in his 
own palace. 568 

The expedition next mentioned on Esar-haddon's principal 
cylinder is one presenting some difficulty. The scene of it is a 
country called Bazu, which is said to be “remote, on the ex¬ 
treme confines of the earth, on tho other side of the desert." w< 
It was reached by traversing a hundred and forty fnvmkhs 
(490 miles) of sandy desert, then twenty fctrsukhs (To miles) of 
fertile land, and beyond that a stony region. 565 None of tho 
kings of Assyria, down to the time of Esar-haddon, had ever 
penetrated so far. Bazu lay beyond Khazu, which was tho 
name of the stony tract, and Bazu had for its chief town a city 
called Yedih, which was under the rule of a king named Laile. 
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It is thought, from the combination of these names, 600 and from 
the general description of the region—of its remoteness and of 
the way in which it was reached—that it was probably the 
district of Arabia beyond Nedjif whicn lies along the Jebel 
Shammer, and corresponds closely with the modern Arab 
kingdom of Hira. Esar-haddon boasts that he marched into 
the middle of the territory, that he slew eight of its sovereigns, 
and carried into Assyria their gods, their treasures, and their 
subjects; and that, though Laile escaped him, he too lost his 
gods, which were seized and conveyed to Nineveh. Then 
Laile, like the Idumsean monarch above mentioned, felt it nec¬ 
essary to humble himself. He went in person to the Assyrian 
capital, prostrated himself before the royal footstool, and en¬ 
treated for the restoration of his gods; which Esar-haddon 
consented to give back, but solely on the condition that Laile 
became thenceforth one of his tributaries. 507 

If this expedition was really carried into the quarter here 
supposed, Esar-haddon performed a feat never paralleled in 
history, excepting by Augustus 568 and Nushirvan. 509 He led 
an army across the deserts which everywhere guard Arabia 
on the land side, and penetrated to the more fertile tracts be¬ 
yond them, a region of settled inhabitants and of cities. He 
there took and spoiled several towns; and he returned to his 
own country without suffering disaster. Considering the 
physical perils of the desert itself, and the warlike character 
of its inhabitants, whom no conqueror has ever really sub¬ 
dued, this was a most remarkable success. The dangers of 
the simoom may have been exaggerated, and the total aridity 
of the northern region may have been overstated by many 
writers; 570 but the difficulty of carrying water and provisions 
for a large army, and the peril of a plunge into the wilderness 
with a small one, can scarcely be stated in too strong terms, 
and have proved sufficient to deter most Eastern conquerors 
from even the thoughts of an Arabian expedition. Alexander 
would, perhaps, had he lived, have attempted an invasion from 
the side of the Persian Gulf; 571 and Trajan actually succeeded 
in bringing under the Roman yoke an outlying portion of the 
country—the district between Damascus and the Red Sea; but 
Arabia has been deeply penetrated thrice only in the history 
of the world; and Esar-haddon is the sole monarch who ever 
ventured to conduct in person such an attack. 

From the arid regions of the great peninsula Esar-haddon 
proceeded, probably in another year, to the invasion of the 
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marsh-country on the Euphrates, where the Aranuean tribe of 
the Gambulu 672 liad their habitations, dwelling (lie tells us) 
“ like fish, in the midst of the waters ” 6:: *—doubtless much after 
the fashion of the modern Khuzeyland Affcj Arabs, 674 the latter 
of whom inhabit nearly the same tract. The sheikh of this 
tribe had revolted; but on the approach of the Assyrians ho 
submitted himself, bringing in person the arrears of his tribute 
and a present of buffaloes (0, 675 whereby he sought to propitiate 
the wrath of his suzerain. Esar-haddon states that lie forgave 
him; that he strengthened his capital with fresh works, placed 
a garrison in it, and made it a stronghold to protect the ter¬ 
ritory against the attacks of the Susianians. 

The last expedition mentioned on the cylinder, which seems 
not to have been conducted by the king in person, was against 
the country of Bikni, or Bikan, one of the more remote regions 
of Media—-perhaps Azerbijan. 676 No Assyrian monarch before 
Esar-haddon had ever invaded this region. It was under the 
government of a number of chiefs —the Arian character of 
whose names is unmistakable 677 —each of whom ruled over his 
own town and the adjacent district. Esar-haddon seized two of 
the chiefs and carried them off to Assyria, whereupon several 
others made their submission, consenting to pay a tribute and 
to divide their authority with Assyrian officers. 673 

It is probable that these various expeditions occupied Esar- 
haddon from b.c. 681, the year of his accession, to b.c. 671, 
when it is likely that they were recorded on the existing 
cylinder. The expeditions are ten in number, directed against 
countries remote from one another; and each may well have 
occupied an entire year. There would thus remain only three 
more years of the king's reign, after the termination of the chief 
native record, during which his history has to be learnt from 
other sources. Into this space falls, almost certainly, the 
greatest of Esar-haddon’s exploits—the e< inquest of Egypt; and, 
probably, one of the most interesting episodes of his reign—tho 
punishment and pardon of Manasseh. With the consideration 
of these two events tho military history of his reign will 
terminate. 

The conquest of Egypt by Esar-haddon, though concealed 
from Herodotus, and not known even to Diodorus, was no secret 
to the more learned Greeks, who probably found an account 
of the expedition in the great work of Berosus. 6714 All that wo 
know of its circumstances is derived from an imperfect tran¬ 
script of the Nahr-el-Kclb tablet, and a short notice in tho 
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annals of Esar-haddon's son and successor, Asshur-bani-pal, 
who finds it necessary to make an allusion to the former doings 
of his father in Egypt, in order to render intelligible the state 
of affairs when he himself invades the country. According to 
these notices, it would appear that Esar-haddon, having entered 
Egypt with a large army, probably in b.c. G70, gained a great 
battle over the forces of Tirhakah in the lower country, and 
took Memphis, the city where the Ethiopian held his court, 
after which he proceeded southwards, and conquered the whole 
of the Nile valley as far as the southern boundary of the Theban 
district. Thebes itself was taken; 550 and Tirhanah retreated 
into Ethiopia. Esar-haddon thus became master of all Egypt, 
at least as far as Thebes or Diospolis, the No or No-Amon of 
Scripture. 581 He then broke up the country into twenty govern¬ 
ments, appointing in each town a ruler who bore the title of 
king, but placing all the others to a certain extent under the 
authority of the prince who reigned at Memphis. This was 
Neco, the father of Psammetichus (Psamatik I.)—a native 
Egyptian of whom we have some mention both in Herodotus 581 
and in the fragments of Manetho.* 53 The remaining rulers 
were likewise, for the most part, native Egyptians; though in 
two or three instances the governments appear to have been 
committed to Assyrian officers. 584 Esar-haddon, having made 
these arrangements, and having set up his tablet at the mouth 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb side by side with that of Rameses II., 
returned to his own country, and proceeded to introduce 
sphinxes into the ornamentation of his palaces, 585 while, at the 
same time, he attached to his former titles an additional clause, 
in which he declared himself to be “king of the kings of Egypt, 
and conqueror of Ethiopia. ” 586 
The revolt of Manasseh king of Judah may have happened 
shortly before or shortly after the conquest of Egypt. It was 
not regarded as of sufficient importance to call for the personal 
intervention of the Assyrian monarch. The “ captains of the 
host of the king of Assyria ” were entrusted with the task of 
Manasseh's subjection; and, proceeding into Judaea, they “ took 
him, and bound him with chains, and carried him to Baby. 
Ion, ” 587 where Esar-haddon had built himself a palace, and often 
held his court. 583 The Great King at first treated his prisoner 
severely; and the 4 ‘ affliction ” which he thus suffered is said to 
aave broken his pride and caused him to humble himself before 
God, 589 and to repent ot all the cruelties and idolatries which 
had brought this judgment rpon him. Then God “was en- 
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treated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
back again to Jerusalem into his kingdom.” 5>> The crime of 
defection was overlooked by the Assyrian monarch; 691 Manas- 
seh was pardoned, and sent back to Jerusalem; where he was 
allowed to resume the reins of government, but on the con¬ 
dition, if we may judge by the usual practice of the Assyrians 
in such eases, of paying an increased tribute. 694 

It may have been in connection with this restoration of 
Manasseh to his throne— an act of doubtful policy from an 
Assyrian point of view—that Esar-haddon determined on a 
project by which the hold of Assyria upon Palestine was con¬ 
siderably strengthened. Sargon, as has been already ob¬ 
served, 593 when he removed the Israelites from Samaria, sup¬ 
plied their place by colonists from Babylon, Cutha, Sippara, 
Ava, Hamath, 594 and Arabia; 695 thus planting a foreign gar¬ 
rison in the region which would be likely to preserve its fidelity. 
Esar-haddon resolved to strengthen this element. He gathered 
men 590 from Babylon, Orclioe, Susa, Elymais, Persia, and other 
neighboring regions, and entrusting them to an officer of high 
rank — “the great and noble Asnappcrhad them conveyed 
to Palestine and settled over the whole country, which until this 
time must have been somewhat thinly peopled. 697 The restora¬ 
tion of Manasseh, and the augmentation of this foreign element 
in Palestine, are thus portions, but counterbalancing portions, 
of one scheme— a scheme, the sole object of which was the 
pacification of the empire by whatever means, gentle or severe, 
seemed best calculated to effect the purpose. 

The last years of Esar-haddon were, to some extent, clouded 
with disaster. He appears to have fallen ill in n.c. 000; and 
the knowledge of this fact at once produced revolution in Egypt. 
Tirhakah issued from his Ethiopian fastnesses, descended the 
vaJey of the Nile, expelled the kings set tip by Esar-haddon, 
and re-established his authority over the whole country. Esar- 
haddon, unable to take the field, resolved to resign the cares of 
the empire to his eldest son, Asshur-bani-pal, and to retire into 
a secondary position. Relinquishing the crown of Assyria, and 
retaining that of Babylon only, he had Asshur-bani-pal pro¬ 
claimed king of Assyria, and retired to the southern capital. 
There he appears to have died in n.c. GG8, or early in n.c. GG7, 
leaving Asshur-bani-pal solo sovereign of the entire empire. 

Of the architecture of Esar-haddon, and of the state of the 
arts generally in his time, it is difficult to speak positively. 
Though he appears to have been one of the most indefatigable 
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constructors of great works that Assyria produced, having 
erected during the short period over which his reign extended 
no fewer than four palaces and above thirty temples, 608 yet it 
happens unfortunately that we are not as yet in a condition to 
pronounce a decisive judgment cither on the plan of his build¬ 
ings or on the merits of their ornamentation. Of his three 
great palaces, which were situated at Babylon, Calah, and Nin¬ 
eveh, one only—that at Calah or Nimrud—has been to any 
large extent explored. Even in this case the exploration was 
far from complete, and the ground-plan of his palace is still 
very defective. But this is not the worst. The palace itself 
had never been finished; 599 its ornamentation had scarcely 
been begun; and the little of this that was original had been 
so damaged by a furious conflagration, that it perished aknost 
at the moment of discovery. 600 We are thus reduced to judge 
of the sculptures of Esar-haddon by the reports of those who 
saw them ere they fell to pieces, and by one or two drawings, 
while we have to form our conception of his buildings from a 
half-explored fragment of a half-finished palace, which was 
moreover destroyed by fire before completion. 

The palace of Esar-haddon at Calah was built at the south¬ 
western corner of the Nimrud mound, abutting towards the 
west on the Tigris, and towards the south on the valley formed 
by the Shor-Derreh torrent. It faced northwards, and was en¬ 
tered on this side from the open space of the platform, through 
a portal guarded by two winged bulls of the ordinary charac¬ 
ter. The visitor on entering found himself in a large court, 
2S0 feet by 100, 6)1 bounded on the north side by a mere wall, 
but on the other three sides surrpunded by buildings. The 
main building was opposite to him, and was entered from the 
court by two portals, one directly facing the great northern 
gate of the court, and the other a little to the left hand, the 
former guarded by colossal bulls, the latter merely reveted with 
slabs. These portals both led into the same room—the room 
already described in an earlier page of this work 602 —which 
was designed on the most magnificent scale of all the Assyrian 
apartments, but was so broken up through the inability of the 
architect to roof in a wide space without abundant support, 
that, practically, it formed rather a suite of four moderate¬ 
sized chambers than a single grand hall. The plan of this 
apartment will be seen by referring to Plate NLIII., Fig. 2. 
Viewed as a single apartment, the room was 165 feet in 
length by 62 feet in width, and thus contained an area of 
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10,230 square feet, a space nearly half as largo again as that 
covered by the greatest of the halls of Sennacherib, which was 
7200 feet. Viewed as a suite of chambers, the rooms may be 
described as two long and narrow halls running parallel tonne 
another, and communicating by a grand doorway in the mid¬ 
dle, with two smaller chambers placed at the two ends, running 
at right angles to the principal ones. The small chambers 
were G2 feet long, and respectively 19 feet and 23 feet wide; the 
larger ones were 110 feet long, with a width respectively of 20 
feet and 28 feet. 603 The inner of the two long parallel cham¬ 
bers communicated by a grand doorway, guarded by sphinxes 
and colossal lions, either with a small court or with a large* 
chamber extending to the southern edge* of the mound; and 
the two end rooms communicated with smaller apartments in 
the same direction. 604 The buildings to the right and left of 
the great court seem to have been entirely separate from those 
at its southern end: to the left they were wholly unexamined ; 
on the right some explorations were conducted which gave the 
usual result of several long narrow apartments, with perhaps 
one or two passages. The extent of t lie palace westward, 
southward, and eastward is uncertain: eastward it was unex¬ 
plored; southward and westward the mound had been eaten 
into by the Tigris and the Shor-Pcrreh torrent.** 

The walls of Esar-haddons palace were composed, in the 
usual way, of sun-dried bricks, reveted with slabs of alabaster. 
Instead, however, of quarrying fresh alabaster slabs for the 
purpose, the king preferred to make use of those which were 
already on the summit of the mound, covering the walls of tin* 
north-western and central palaces, which, no doubt, bad fallen 
into decay, llis workmen tore down these sculptured nmnu 
meats from their original position, and transferring them to 
the site of the new palace, arranged them so as to cover the 
freshly-raised walls, generally placing the carved side against 
the crude brick, and leaving the hack exposed to receive fresh 
sculptures, but sometimes exposing the old sculpture, which, 
however, in such cases, it was probably intended to remove by 
the chisel. 600 This process was still going on, when either Esar- 
haddon died and the works were stopped, or the palace was 
destroyed by tire. Scarcely any of the new sculptures had 
been executed. The only exceptions were tin* bulls ami lions 
at the various portals, 607 a few reliefs in close proximity to 
them, 608 and some complete figures of crouching sphinxes,**-' 
which had been placed as ornaments, and possibly also as the 
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bases of supports, within the span of the two widest doorways. 
There was nothing very remarkable about the bulls; the lions 
were spirited, and more true to nature than usual; the sphinxes 
were curious, being Egyptian in idea, but thoroughly Assyrian- 
ized, having the horned cap common on bulls, the Assyrian 
arrangement of hair, Assyrian earrings, and wings nearly like 
those of the ordinary winged bull or lion. [PI. CXLVI., Fig. 2.] 
The figures near the lions were mythic, and exhibited some¬ 
what more than usual grotesqueness, as we learn from the 
representations of them given by Mr. Layard. 610 

While the evidence of the actual monuments as to the char¬ 
acter of Esar-liaddon’s buildings and their ornamentation is 
thus scanty, it happens, curiously, that the Inscriptions fur¬ 
nish a particularly elaborate and detailed account of them. 
It appears, from the principal ‘record of the time, that the 
temples which Esar-haddon built in Assyria and Babylonia— 
thirty-six in number—were richly adorned with plates of 
silver and gold, which made them (in the words of the Inscrip¬ 
tion) “as splendid as the day.” 611 His palace at Nineveh, a 
building situated on the mound called Nebbi Yunus, was, we 
are told, erected upon the site of a former palace of the kings 
of Assyria. Preparations for its construction were made, as 
for the great buildings of Solomon, 512 by the collection of ma¬ 
terials, in wood, stone, and metal, beforehand: these were fur¬ 
nished by the Phoenician, Syrian, and Cyprian monarchs, 613 who 
sent to Nineveh for the purpose great beams of cedar, cypress, 
and ebony (?), stone statues, and various works in metals 
of different kinds. The palace itself is said to have exceeded 
in size all buildings of former kings. It was roofed with 
carved beams of cedar-wood; it was in part supported by col¬ 
umns of cypress wood, ornamented and strengthened with 
rings of silver and of iron; the portals were guarded by stone 
bulls and lions; and the gates were made of ebony and cypress 
ornamented with iron, silver, and ivory. There was, of course, 
the usual adornment of the walls by means of sculptured slabs 
and enamelled bricks. If the prejudices of the Mahometans 
against the possible disturbance of their dead, and against the 
violation by infidel hands of the supposed tomb of Jonah, 
should hereafter be dispelled, and excavations be freely al¬ 
lowed in the Nebbi Yunus mound, we may look to obtain 
very precious relics of Assyrian art from the palace of Esar- 
haddon, now lying buried beneath the village or the tombs 
which share between them this most important site. 614 
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Of Esar-haddoiTs Babylonian palace nothing is at present 
known, beyond the mere fact of its existence; but if the 
mounds at Hillah should ever be thoroughly explored, we may 
expect to recover at least its ground-plan, if not its sculptures 
and other ornaments. The Sherif Khan palace has been ex¬ 
amined pretty completely. 616 It was very much inferior to 
the ordinary palatial edifices of the Assyrians, being in fact 
only a house which Esar-haddon built as a dwelling for his 
eldest son during his own lifetime. Like the more imposing 
buildings of this king, it was probably unfinished at his de¬ 
cease. At any rate its remains add nothing to our knowledge 
of the state of art in Esar-haddons time, or to our estimate of 
that monarch's genius as a builder. 

After a reign of thirteen years, Esar-haddon, “king of As¬ 
syria, Babylon, Egypt, Meroe, and Ethiopia,” as he styles him¬ 
self in his later inscriptions, died, leaving his crown to his 
eldest son, Asshur-bani-pal, whom he had already associated 
in the government. 616 Asshur-bani-pal ascended the throne in 
n.c. GG8, or very early in B.c. GG7; and his first act seems to 
have been to appoint as viceroy of Babylon his younger bro¬ 
ther Saul-Mugina, 617 who appears as Sam-mughes in Poly- 
histor, 618 and as Saosduehinus in the Canon of Ptolemy. 

The first war in which Asshur-bani-pal engaged was most 
probably with Egypt. Late in the reign of Esar-haddon, Tir- 
hakah (as already stated 619 ) had descended from the upper 
country, had recovered Thebes, Memphis, and most of the 
other Egyptian cities, and expelled from them the princes 
and governors appointed by Esar-haddon upon his conquest. 6:31 
Asshur-bani-pal, shortly after his accession, collected his forces, 
and marched through Syria into Egypt, where he defeated 
the army sent against him by Tirhakah in a great battle near 
the city of Kar-banit. Tirhakah, who was at Memphis, hearing 
of the disaster that had befallen his army, abandoned Lower 
Egypt, and sailed up the Nile to Thebes, whither the forces of 
Asshur-bani-pal followed him; but the nimble Ethiopian re¬ 
treated still further up the Nile valley, leaving all Egypt from 
Thebes downwards to his adversary. Asshur-bani-pal, upon 
this, reinstated in their former governments the various 
princes and rulers whom his father had originally appointed, 
and whom Tirhakah had expelled; and then, having rested 
and refreshed his army by a short stay in Thebes, returned vic¬ 
toriously by way of Syria to Nineveh. 

Scarcely was he departed when intrigues began for the resto- 
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ration of the Ethiopian power. Ncco and some of the other 
Egyptian governors, whom Asslnir-bani-pal had just rein¬ 
stated in their posts, deserted the Assyrian side and went over 
to the Ethiopians. Attempts were made to suppress the incip¬ 
ient revolt by the governors who continued faithful; Neco 
and one or two of his copartners in guilt were seized and sent 
in chains to Assyria; and some of the cities chiefly implicated, 
as Sais, Mendes, and Tanis (Zoan), were punished. But the 
efforts at suppression failed. Tirhakah entered Upper Egypt, 
and having established himself at Thebes, threatened to extend 
his authority once more over the whole of the Nilotic valley. 
Thereupon Asshur-bani-pal, having forgiven Neco, sent him, 
accompanied by a strong force, into Egypt; and Tirhakah was 
again compelled to quit the lower country and retire to Upper 
Egypt, where he soon after died. His crown fell to his step¬ 
son, 621 Urdamane, who is perhaps the Rud-Amun of the Hiero¬ 
glyphics. 622 This prince was at first very successful. He de¬ 
scended the Nile valley in force, defeated the Assyrians near 
Memphis, drove them to take refuge within its Avails, besieged 
and took the cijby, and recovered Lower Egypt. Upon this 
Asshur-bani-pal, who was in the city of Asshur when he 
heard the news, went in person against his new adversary, 
who retreated as he advanced, flying from Memphis to Thebes, 
and from Thebes to a city called Kipkip, far up the course ot 
the Nile. Asshur-bani-pal and his army now entered Thebes, 
and sacked it. The plunder which was taken, consisting ot 
gold, silver, precious stones, dyed garments, captives male 
and female, ivory, ebony, tame annuals (such as monkeys 
and elephants) brought up in the palace, obelisks, etc., was 
carried off and conveyed to Nineveh. Governors were once 
more set up in the several cities, Psammetichus being proba¬ 
bly among them; 623 and, hostages having been taken to secure 
their fidelity, the Assyrian monarch returned home with his 
booty. 

Between his first and second expedition into Egypt, Asshur- 
bani-pal was engaged in warlike operations on the Syrian 
coast, and in transactions of a different character with Cilicia. 
Returning from Egypt, he made an attack on Tyre, whose 
king, Baal, had offended him, and having compelled him to 
submit, exacted from him a large tribute, which he sent away 
to Nineveh. About the same time Asshur-bani-pal entered 
into communication with the Cilician monarch, whose name 
is not given, and took to wife a daughter of that princely 
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house, which was already connected with the royal race of 
the Sargonids. 624 

Shortly after his second Egyptian expedition, Asshur-bani- 
pal seems to have invaded Asia Minor. Crossing the Taurus 
range, he penetrated to a region never before visit<*d by any 
Assyrian monarch; 625 and, having reduced various towns in 
these parts and returned to Nineveh, he received an embassy 
of a very unusual character. “Gyges, king of Lydia," 026 he 
tells uv“a country on the sea-coast, a remote place, of which 
the kings his ancestors had never even heard the name*, had 
formerly learnt in a dream the fame of his empire, and had 
sent officers to his presence to perform homage on his behalf/ 1 
He now sent a second time to Asshur-bani-pal, and told him 
that since his submission he had been able to defeat tlu* Cim¬ 
merians, who had formerly ravaged his land with impunity; 
and he begged his acceptance of two Cimmerian chiefs, 6 -* 7 whom 
he had taken in battle, together with other presents, which 
Asshur-bani-pal regarded as a “tribute.” About the same 
time the Assyrian monarch repulsed the attack of the “king 
of Kharbat,” on a district of Babylonia, and, having taken 
Kharbat, transported its inhabitants to Egypt. 

After thus displaying his power and extending his domin¬ 
ions towards the south-west, the north-west, and the south- 
east, Asshur-bani-pal turned bis arms towards the north east, 
and invaded Minni, or Persarmenia — the mountain-country 
about Lakes Van and Urumiyeh. Akhsheri, tlie king, having 
lost his capital, Izirtu, and several other cities, was murdered 
by his subjects; and his son, Vahalli, found himself com] id led 
to make submission, and sent an embassy to Nineveh to do 
homage, with tribute, presents, and hostages.. Asshur-bani- 
pal received the envoys graciously, pardoned Vahalli, and 
maintained him upon the throne, but forced him to pay a 
heavy tribute. He also in this expedition conquered a tract 
called Paddiri, which former kings of Assyria had severed 
from Minni and made independent, hut which Asshur-bani-pal 
jiow attached to his own empire, and placed under an Assyr¬ 
ian governor. 

A war of some duration followed with Elam, or Susiana, the 
flames of which at one time extended over almost the whole 
empire. This war was caused by a transfer of allegiance. 628 
Certain tribes, pressed by a famine, had passed from Susiana 
into the territories of Asshur-bani-pal, and were allowed to 
settle there; but when, the famine being over, they wished to 
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return to their former country, Asshur-bani-pal would not 
consent to their withdrawal. Urtaki, the Susianian king, took 
umbrage at this refusal, and, determining to revenge himself, 
commenced hostilities by an invasion of Babylonia. Belu- 
bagar, king of the important Aramaean tribe of the Gam- 
bulu, 029 assisted him; and Saiil-Mugina, in alarm, sent to his 
brother for protection. An Assyrian army was dispatched to 
his aid, before which Urtaki fled. He was, however, pursued, 
caught and defeated. With some difficulty he escaped and 
returned to Susa, where within a year he died, without having 
made any fresh effort to injure or annoy liis antagonist. 

His death was a signal for a domestic revolution which 
proved very advantageous to the Assyrians. Urtaki had 
driven his elder brother, Umman-aldas, from the throne, 030 
and, passing over the rights of his sons, had assumed tho 
supreme authority. At his death, his younger brother, Temin- 
Umman, seized the crown, disregarding not only the rights of 
the sons of Umman-aldas, but likewise those of the sons of 
Urtaki. 631 As the pretensions of those princes were dangerous, 
Temin-Umman endeavored to seize their persons with the 
intention of putting them to death; but they, having timely 
warning of their danger, fled; and, escaping to Nineveh with 
their relations and adherents, put themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of Asshur-bani-pal. It thus happened that in the 
expedition which now followed, Asshur-bani-pal had a party 
which favored him in Elam itself. Temin-Umman, however, 
aware of this internal weakness, made great efforts to com¬ 
pensate for it by the number of his foreign allies. Two 
descendants of Merodach-Baladan, who had principalities 
upon the coast of the Persian Gulf, two mountain chiefs, one 
of them a blood-connection of the Assyrian crown, two sons 
of Belu-bagar, sheikh of the Gambulu, and several other 
inferior chieftains, are mentioned as bringing their troops to 
his assistance, and fighting in his cause against the Assyrians. 
All, however, was in vain. Asshur-bani-pal defeated the allies 
in several engagements, and finally took Temin-Umman pris¬ 
oner, executed him, and exposed his head over one of the 
gates of Nineveh. He then divided Elam between two of the 
sons of Urtaki, Umman-ibi and Tammarit, establishing the 
former in Susa, and the latter at a town called Khidal in 
Eastern Susiana. 632 Great severities were exercised upon the 
various princes and nobles who had been captured. A son of 
Temin-Umman was executed with his father. Several grand- 
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sons of Merodach-Baladan suffered mutilation. A Chaldronn 
prince and one of the chieftains of the Gamhulu had their 
tongues torn out by the roots. Another of the Ganibulu chiefs 
was decapitated. Two of the Temin-Umman’s principal 
officers were chained and flayed. Palaya, a grandson of 
Merodach-Baladan, was mutilated. Asshur-bani-pal evidently 
hoped to strike terror into his enemies by these cruel, and 
now unusual, punishments, which, being inflicted for the most 
part upon royal personages, must have made a profound im¬ 
pression on the king-reverencing Asiatics. 

Tlfe impression made was. however, one of horror rather 
than of alarm. Scarcely had the Assyrians returned to Nine¬ 
veh, when fresh troubles broke out. Saiil-Mugina, discon¬ 
tented with his position, which was one of complete depend¬ 
ence upon his brother, rebelled, and, declaring himself king of 
B&bylon in his own right, sought and obtained a number of 
important allies among his neighbors. Umman-ibi, though 
he had received his crown from Asshur-bani-pal, joined him, 
seduced by a gift of treasure from the various Babylonian 
temples. Vaiteha, a powerful Arabian prince, and Nebo-bel- 
sumi, a surviving grandson of Merodach-Baladan, came into 
the confederacy; and Saiil-Mugina had fair grounds for ex¬ 
pecting that he would be able to maintain his independence. 
But civil discord — the curse of Elam at this period —once more 
showed itself, and blighted all these fair prospects. Tainrna- 
rit, the brother of Umman-ibi, finding that the latter had sent 
the flower of his army into Babylonia, marched against him, 
defeated and slew him, and became king of all Elam. Main¬ 
taining, however, the policy of his brother, he entered into 
alliance with Saiil-Mugina, and proceeded to put himself at 
the head of the Elamitie contingent, which was serving in 
Babylonia. Here a just Nemesis overtook him. Taking 
advantage of his absence, a certain Inda-bibi 88 * (or Inda- 
bigas), a mountain-chief from the fastnesses of Luristan, raised 
a revolt in Elam, and succeeded in seating himself upon the 
throne. The army in Babylonia declining to maintain the 
cause of Tammarit, he was forced to fly ami conceal himself, 
while the Elamitie troops returned home. Saiil-Mugina thus? 
lost the most important of his allies at the moment of his 
greatest danger; for his brother had at length marched against 
him at the head of an immense army, and was overrunning 
his northern provinces. Without the Elamites it was impos¬ 
sible for Babylon to contend with Assyria in the open field, 
31 
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All that Saul-Mugina could do was to defend his towns, which 
Asshur-bani-pal besieged and took, one after another. The 
rebel fell into his brother's hands, and suffered a punishment 
more terrible than any that the relentless conqueror had as yet 
inflicted on his captured enemies. Others had been mutilated, 
or beheaded; Saul-Mugina was burnt. The tie of blood, which 
was held to have aggravated the guilt of his rebellion, was not 
allowed to be pleaded in mitigation of his sentence. 

A pause of some years’ duration now occurred. The rela 
tions between Assyria and Susiana were unfriendly, but not 
actually hostile. Inda-bibi had given refuge to Nebo-bel-ffumi 
at the time of Saiil-Mugina’s discomfiture, and Asshur-bani-pal 
repeatedly but vainly demanded the surrender of the refugee. 
He did not, however, attempt to enforce his demand by an 
appeal to arms; and Inda-bibi might have retained his king¬ 
dom in peace, had not domestic troubles arisen to disturb him. 
He was conspired against by the commander of his archers, a 
second Umman-aldas, who killed him and occupied his throne. 
Many pretenders, at the same time, arose in different parts of 
the country; and Asshur-bani-pal, learning how Elam was 
distracted, determined on a fresh effort to conquer it. He 
renewed his demand for the surrender of Nebo-bel-sumi, who 
would have been given up had he not committed suicide. 
Not content with this success, he (ab. b.c. 645) invaded Elam, 
besieged and took Bit-Imbi, which had been strongly fortified, 
and drove Umman-aldas out of the plain country into the 
mountains. Susa and Badaca, together with twenty-four othei 
cities, fell into his power; and Western Elam being thus at 
his disposal, he placed it under the government of Tammarit, 
who, after his flight from Babylonia, had become a refugee at 
the Assyrian court. Umman-aldas retained the sovereignty 
of Eastern Elam. 

But it was not long before fresh changes occurred. Tamma¬ 
rit, finding himself little more than a puppet-king in the hands 
of the Assyrians, formed a plot to massacre all the foreign 
troops left to garrison this country, and so to make himself an 
independent monarch. His intentions, however, were dis¬ 
covered, and the plot failed. The Assyrians seized him, put 
him in bonds, and sent him to Nineveh. Western Elam passed 
under purely military rule, and suffered, it is probable, 
extreme severities. Under these circumstances, Umman-aldas 
took heart, and made ready, in the fastnesses to which he had 
fled, for another and a final effort. Having levied a vast 
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army, he, in the spring of the next year, made himself cnee 
more master of Bit-Imbi, and, establishing himself there, pre¬ 
pared to resist the Assyrians. Their forces shortly appeared; 
and, unable to hold the place against their assaults, Umman- 
aldas evacuated it with his troops, and fought a retreating 
light all the way back to Susa, holding the various strong 
towns and rivers 034 in succession. Gallant, however, as was 
his resistance, it proved ineffectual. The lines of defence 
which he chose were forced, one after another; and finally 
both Susa and Badaca were taken, and the country once more 
lay at Asshur-bani-pars mercy. All the towns made their 
submission. Asslmr-bani-pal, burning with anger at their 
revolt, plundered the capital of its treasures , 035 and gave the 
other cities up to be spoiled by his soldiers for the space of a 
month and twenty-three days. He then formally abolished 
Susianian independence, and attached the country as a 
province to the Assyrian empire. Thus ended the Susianian 
war , 030 after it had lasted, with brief interruptions, for the 
space of (probably) twelve years. 

The full occupation given to the Assyrian arms by this 
long struggle encouraged revolt in other quarters. It was 
probably about the time when Assliur-bani-pal was engaged 
in the thick of the contest with Umman-ibi and Saiil-Mugina 
that Psammeticlnis declared himself independent in Egypt, 
and commenced a war against the princes who remained faith¬ 
ful to their Assyrian suzerain. Gyges, too, in the far north¬ 
west, took the opportunity to break with the formidable power 
with which he had recently thought it prudent to curry favor, 
and sent aid to the Egyptian rebel, which rendered him 
effective service . 037 Egypt freed herself from the Assyrian 
yoke, and entered on the prosperous period which is known 
as that of the twenty-sixth (Saite) dynasty. Gyges was less 
fortunate. Assailed shortly by a terrible enemy , 033 which 
swept with resistless force over his whole land, he lost his life 
in the struggle. Assyria was well and quickly avenged; and 
Ardys, the new monarch, hastened to resume the deferential 
attitude toward Assliur-bani-pal which his father had unwisely 
relinquished. 

Assliur-bani-pars next important war was against the Arabs. 
Some of the desert tribes had, as already mentioned, lent 
assistance to Saiil-Mugina during his revolt against his suze¬ 
rain, and it was to punish this audacity that Asshur-bani-pal 
undertook his expedition. His principal enemy was a certain 
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Vaiteha, who had for allies Natun, or Nathan, king of the 
Nabathseans, and Ammu-ladin, king of Kedar. The fighting 
seems to have extended along the whole country bordering the 
Euphrates valley from the Persian Gulf to Syria , 039 and thence 
southwards by Damascus to Petra. Petra itself, Muhab (or 
Moab), Hudumimukrab (Edom), Zaharri (perhaps Zo'ir), and 
several other cities were taken by the Assyrians. The final 
battle was fought at a place called Khukhuruna, in he moun¬ 
tains near Damascus, where the Arabians were defeated with 
great slaughter, and the two chiefs who had led the Arab 
contingent to the assistance of Saiil-Mugina were made 
prisoners by the Assyrians. Asshur-bani-pal had them con¬ 
ducted to Nineveh, and there publicly executed. 

The annals of Asshur-bani-pal here terminate . 040 They 
exhibit him to us as a warrior more enterprising and more 
powerful than any of his predecessors, and as one who 
enlarged in almost every direction the previous limits of the 
empire. In Egypt he completed the work which his father 
Esar-haddon had begun, and established the Assyrian domin¬ 
ion for some years, not only at Sais and at Memphis, but at 
Thebes. In Asia Minor he carried the Assyrian arms far 
beyond any former king, conquering large tracts which had 
never before been invaded, and extending the reputation of 
his greatness to the extreme western limits of the continent. 
Against his northern neighbors he contended with unusual 
success, and towards the close of his reign he reckoned, not 
only the Minni, but the Urarda, or true Armenians, among his 
tributaries . 641 Towards the south, he added to the empire the 
great country of Susiana, never subdued until his reign; and 
on the west, he signally chastised if he did not actually 
conquer, the Arabs. 

To his military ardor Asshur-bani-pal added a passionate 
addiction to the pleasure of the chase. Lion-hunting was his 
especial delight. Sometimes along the banks of reedy streams, 
sometimes borne mid-channel in his pleasure galley, he sought 
the king of beasts in his native haunts, roused him by means 
of hounds and beaters from his lair, and despatched him with 
his unerring arrows . 642 Sometimes he enjoyed the sport in his 
own park of paradise. Large and fierce beasts, brought from 
a distance, were placed in traps about the grounds , 643 and on 
his approach were set free from their confinement, while he 
drove among them in his chariot, letting fly his shafts at each 
>yith a strong and steady hand, which rarely failed to attain 
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the mark it aimed at. Aided only by two or three attendants 
armed with spears, he would encounter the terrific spring of 
the bolder beasts, who rushed frantically at the royal marks¬ 
man and endeavored to tear him from the chariot-board. 
Sometimes he would even voluntarily quit this vantage-ground, 
and, engaging' with the brutes on the same level, without the 
protection of armor, in his everyday dress, with a mere fillet 
upon his head, he would dare a close combat, and smite them 
with sword or spear through the heart . 644 

When the supply of lions fell short, or when he was satiated 
with this kind of sport, Asshur-bani-pal would vary his occu¬ 
pation, and content himself with game of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion. Wild bulls were probably no longer found in Assyria or 
the adjacent countries , 645 so that he was precluded from tin' 
sport which, next to the chase of the lion, occupied and de¬ 
lighted the earlier monarchs. He could indulge, however, 
freely in the chase of the wild ass— still to this day a habitant 
of the Mesopotamian region; 646 and he would hunt the stag, 
the hind, and the ibex or wild goat. In these tamer kinds of 
sport he seems, however, to have indulged only occasionally 
—as a light relaxation scarcely worthy of a great king. 

Asshur-bani-pal is the only one of the Assyrian monarchs to 
whom we can ascribe a real taste for learning and literature. 
The other kings were content to leave behind them some rec¬ 
ords of the events of their reigns, inscribed on cylinders, slabs, 
bulls, or lions, and a few dedicatory inscriptions, addresses to 
the gods whom they especially worshipped. Assluir-bani-pars 
literary tastes were far more varied—indeed they were all-em¬ 
bracing. It seems to have been under his direction that the 
vast collection of clay tablets—a sort of Royal Library—was 
made at Nineveh, from which the British Museum has derived 
perhaps the most valuable of its treasures. Comparative vo¬ 
cabularies, lists of deities and their epithets, chronological 
lists of kings and eponyms, records of astronomical observa¬ 
tions, grammars, histories, scientific works of various kinds, 
seems to have been composed in the reign , 647 and probably at 
the bidding, of this prince, who devoted to their preservation 
certain chambers in the palace of his grandfather, where they 
were found by Mr. Layard. The clay tablets on which they 
were inscribed lay here in such multitudes—in some instances 
entire, but more commonly broken into fragments—that they 
tilled the chambers to thr hriyht of <i foot or more from the 
floor . 648 Mr. Layard observes with justice that “the docu- 
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ments thus discovered at Nineveh probably exceed [in amount 
of writing] all that has yet been afforded by the monuments 
of Egypt.” 049 They have yielded of late years some most in¬ 
teresting results, 060 and will probably long continue to be a 
mine of almost inexhaustible wealth to the cuneiform 
scholar. 

As a builder, Asshur-bani-pal aspired to rival, if not even to 
excel, the greatest of the monarchs who had preceded him. 
His palace was built on the mound of Koyunjik, within a few 
hundred yards of the magnificent erection of his grandfather, 
with which he was evidently not afraid to challenge compari¬ 
son. It was built on a plan unlike any adopted by former 
kings. The main building consisted of three amis branching 
from a common centre, and thus in its general shape resem¬ 
bled a gigantic T. The central point was reached by a 
long ascending gallery fined with sculptures, which led from 
a gateway, with rooms attached, at a corner of the great 
court, first a distance of 190 feet in a direction parallel to the 
top bar of the T, and then a distance of 80 feet in a direction 
at right angles to this, which brought it down exactly to the 
central point whence the arms branched. The entire building 
was thus a sort of cross, with one long arm projecting from 
the top towards the left or west. The principal apartments 
were in the lower limb of the cross. Here was a grand hall, 
running nearly the whole length of the limb, at least 145 feet 
long by 281 feet broad, opening towards the east on a great 
court, paved chiefly with the exquisite patterned slabs of 
which a specimen has already been given, 061 and communi¬ 
cating towards the west with a number of smaller rooms, and 
through them with a second court, which looked towards the 
south-west and the south. The next largest apartment was 
in the right or eastern arm of the cross. It was a hall 108 
feet long by 24 feet wide, divided by a broad doorway in 
which were two pillar-bases, into a square antechamber of 
24 feet each way, and an inner apartment about 80 feet in 
length. Neither of the two arms of the cross was completely 
explored; and it is uncertain whether they extended to the ex¬ 
treme edge of the eastern and western courts, thus dividing 
each of them into two; or whether they only reached into the 
courts a certain distance. Assuming the latter view as the 
more probable, the two courts would have measured respect¬ 
ively 310 and 330 feet from the north-west to the south-east, 
while they must have been from 230 to 250 feet in the opposite 
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direction. From the comparative privacy of the buildings, 663 
and from the character of the sculptures, 063 it appears probable 
that the left or western arm of the cross formed the hareem of 
the monarch. 

The most remarkable feature in the great palace of Asshur- 
bani-pal was the beauty and elaborate character of the orna¬ 
mentation. The courts were paved with large slabs elegantly 
patterned. The doorways had sometimes arched tops beauti¬ 
fully adorned with rosettes, lotuses, etc.' 154 The chambers and 
passages were throughout lined with alabaster slabs, bearing 
reliefs designed with wonderful spirit, and executed with the 
most extraordinary minuteness and delicacy. It was here that 
were found all those exquisite hunting scenes which have fur¬ 
nished its most interesting illustrations to the present history/'* 5 
Here, too, were the representations of the private life of the 
monarch, of the trees and flowers of the palace garden. 666 of 
the royal galley with its two banks of oars, 667 of the libation over 
four dead lions, 663 of the temple with pillars supported on 
lions, 669 and of various bands of musicians, some of which have 
been already given. 660 Combined with these peaceful scv nos 
and others of a similar character, as particularly a long train, 
with game, nets, and dogs, returning from the chase, which 
formed the adornment of a portion of the ascending passage, 
were a number of views of sieges and battles, representing the 
wars of the monarch in Susiana and elsewhere. Reliefs of a 
character very similar to these last were found by Mr. Layard 
in certain chambers of the palace of Sennacherib, which had 
received their ornamentation from Asshur-bani-pal. 061 They 
were remarkable for the unusual number and small size of the 
figures, for the variety and spirit Ol the attitudes, and for the 
careful finish of all the little details of the scenes represented 
upon them. Deficient in grouping, and altogether destitute ol 
any artistic unity, they yet give probably the best representa¬ 
tion that has come down to us of the confused mrlco of an Assyr¬ 
ian battle, showing us at one view, as they do, all tin* various 
phases of the flight and pursuit, the capture and treatment of 
the prisoners, the gathering of the spoil, and the cutting ofl the 
heads of the slain. These reliefs form now a portion of our 
National Collection. A good idea may be formed of them 
from Mr. Layard \s Second Series of Monuments, where they 
form the subject of five elaborate engravings. 062 

Besides his own great palace at Koyunjik, and his additions 
to the palace of his grandfather at the same place, Asslnir 
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bani-pal certainly constructed some building, or buildings, at 
Nebbi Yunus, where slabs inscribed with his name and an 
account of his wars have been found. 603 If we may regard 
him as the real monarch whom the Greeks generally intended 
by their Sardanapalus, we may say that, according to some 
classical authors, he was the builder of the city of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, and likewise of the neighboring city of Anchialus; 664 
though writers of more authority tells us that Tarsus, at any 
rate, was built by Sennacherib. 665 It seems further to have 
been very generally believed by the Greeks that the tomb of 
Sardanapalus was in this neighborhood. 666 They describe it as 
a monument of some height, crowned by a statue of the mon¬ 
arch, who appeared to be in the act of snapping his fingers. 
On the stone base was an inscription in Assyrian characters, 
of which they believed the sense to run as follows:—“ Sarda¬ 
napalus, son of Anacyndaraxes, built Tarsus and Anchialus in 
one day. Do thou, 0 stranger, eat, and drink, and amuse 
thyself; for all the rest of human life is not worth so much as 
this ”—“this” meaning the sound which the king was sup¬ 
posed to be making with his fingers. It appears probable that 
there was some figure of this kind, with an Assyrian inscription 
below it, near Anchialus; but, as we can scarcely suppose that 
the Greeks could read the cuneiform writing, the presumed 
translation of the inscription would seem to be valueless. In¬ 
deed, the very different versions of the legend which are given 
by different writers 667 sufficiently indicate that they had no real 
knowledge of its purport. We may conjecture that the mon¬ 
ument was in reality a stele containing the king in an arched 
frame, with the right hand raised above the left, which is the 
ordinary attitude, 668 and an inscription below commemorating 
the occasion of its erection. Whether it was really set up by 
this king or by one of his predecessors, 669 we cannot say. The 
Greeks, who seem to have known more of Asshur-bani-pal 
than of any other Assyrian monarch, in consequence of his 
war in Asia Minor and his relations with Gyges and Ardys, 
are not unlikely to have given his name to any Assyrian mon¬ 
ument which they found in these parts, whether in the local 
tradition it was regarded as his work or no. 

Such, then, are the traditions of the Greeks with respect to 
this monarch. The stories told by Ctesias of a king, to whom 
he gives the same name, and repeated from him by later 
winters, 670 are probably not intended to have any reference to 
Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-haddon, 671 but rather refer to 
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his successor, the last king. Even Ctesias could scarcely 
have ventured to depict to his countrymen the great Asshur- 
bani-pal, the vanquisher of Tirhakah, the subduer of the tribes 
beyond the Taurus, the powerful and warlike monarch whose 
friendship was courted by the rich and prosperous Gyges, 
king of Lydia, 672 as a mere voluptuary, who never put his foot 
outside the palace gates, but dwelt in the seraglio, doing 
woman's work, and often dressed as a woman. The charac¬ 
ter of Asshur-bani-pal stands really in the strongest contrast 
to the description—be it a portrait, or be it a mere sketch 
from fancy—which Ctesias gives of his Sardanapalus. Asshur- 
bani-pal was beyond a doubt one of Assyria's greatest kings. 
He subdued Egypt and Susiana; he held quiet possession of 
the kingdom of Babylon; 073 he carried his arms deep into 
Armenia; he led his troops across the Taurus, and subdued 
the barbarous tribes of Asia Minor. When he was not en¬ 
gaged in important wars, he chiefly occupied himself in the 
chase of the lion, and in the construction and ornamentation 
of temples 674 and palaces. Ilis glory was well known to the 
Greeks, ne was no doubt one of the “two kings called Kar- 
danapakis," celebrated by Hellanicus; 675 he must have been 
“the warlike Sardanapalus” of Callisthenes; 676 Herodotus 
spoke of his great wealth ; 677 and Aristophanes used his name 
as a by-word for magnificence. 678 In his reign the Assyrian 
dominions reached their greatest extent, Assyrian art culmi¬ 
nated, and the empire seemed likely to extend itself over the 
whole of the East. It was then, indeed, that Assyria most 
completely answered the description of the Prophet—“The 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with 
a shadowing shroud, and of high stature; and his top was 
among the thick boughs. The waters made him great; the 
deep set him up on high with her rivers running about his 
plants, and sent out her little rivers unto all the trees of tin* 
field. Therefore his height was exalted above all the trees of 
the field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his branches be¬ 
came long because of the multitude of waters, when he shot 
forth. All the fowls of the heaven made their nests in hrs 
boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the field 
bring fortn their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great 
nations. Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches; *or oi: root was by great watei*s. The cedars in the 
garner) of xod coma not liulc him; the fir trees were not liko 
his boughs; /d f he chestnut-trees were not like hi* branches; 
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nor any tree in the garden of God ivas like unto him in his 
beauty.”™ 

In one respect, however, Assyria, it is to be feared, had made 
but little advance beyond the spirit of a comparatively barbar¬ 
ous time. The “ lion” still “ tore in pieces for his whelps, and 
strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes with prey, and 
his dens with ravin. 680 Advancing civilization, more abundant 
literature, improved art, had not softened the tempers of 
the Assyrians, nor rendered them more tender and compas¬ 
sionate in their treatment of captured enemies. Sennacherib 
and Esar-haddon show, indeed, in this respect, some superior¬ 
ity to former kings. They frequently spared their prisoners, 
even when rebels, 681 and seem seldom to have had recourse to 
extreme punishments. But Asshur-bani-pal reverted to the 
antique system 682 of executions, mutilations, and tortures. 
We see on his bas-reliefs the unresisting enemy thrust through 
with the spear, the tongue torn from the mouth of the captive 
accused of blasphemy, the rebel king beheaded on the field of 
battle, and the prisoner brought to execution with the head of 
a friend or brother hung round his neck. 683 We see the scourg- 
ers preceding the king as his regular attendants, with their 
whips passed through their girdles; 684 we behold the operation 
of flaying performed either upon living or dead men; 685 we 
observe those who are about to be executed first struck on the 
face by the executioner’s fist. 686 Altogether we seem to have 
evidence, not of mere severity, which may sometimes be a 
necessary or even a merciful policy, but of a barbarous cruelty, 
such as could not fail to harden and brutalize alike those who 
witnessed and those who inflicted it. Nineveh, it is plain, 
still deserved the epithet of “a bloody city,” or “a city of 
bloods.” 687 Asshur-bani-pal was harsh, vindictive, unsparing, 
careless of human suffering—nay, glorying in his shame, he 
not merely practised cruelties, but handed the record of them 
down to posterity by representing them in all their horrors 
upon his palace walls. 

It has been generally supposed 688 that Asshur-bani-pal died 
about b. c. 648 or 647, in which case he would have continued 
to the end of his life a prosperous and mighty king. But re¬ 
cent discoveries render it probable that his reign was extended 
to a much greater length—that, in fact, he is to be identified 
with the Cinneladanus of Ptolemy's Canon, who held the 
throne of Babylon from b.c. 647 to 626. 689 If this be so, we 
must place in the later years of the reign of Asshur-bani-pal 
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the commencement of Assyria's decline—the change whereby 
she passed from the assailer to the assailed, from the undis¬ 
puted primacy of Western Asia to a doubtful and precarious 
position. 

This change was owing, in the first instance, to the rise 
upon her borders of an important military power in the ecu 
tralized monarchy, established, about B.c. 040, in the neigh¬ 
boring territory of Media. 

The Modes had, it is probable, been for some time growing 
in strength, owing to the recent arrival in their country of 
fresh immigrants from the far East. Discarding the old 
system of separate government and village autonomy, they 
had joined together and placed themselves under a single 
monarch; and about the year B.c. 034, when Asshur-bani-pal 
had been king for thirty-four years, they felt themselves suf¬ 
ficiently strong to undertake an expedition against Nineveh. 
Their first attack, however, failed utterly. Phraortes, or 
whoever may have been the real leader of the invading army, 
was completely defeated by the Assyrians; his forces were 
cut to pieces, and he himself was among the slain.Still, the 
very fact that the Medcs could now take the offensive and at¬ 
tack Assyria was novel and alarming; it showed a new condi¬ 
tion of things in these parts, and foreboded no good to the 
power which was evidently on the decline and in danger of los¬ 
ing its preponderance. An enterprising warrior would doubt¬ 
less have followed up the defeat of the invader by attacking 
him in his own country before he could recover from the severe 
blow dealt him; but the aged Assyrian monarch appears to have 
been content with repelling his foe, and made no effort to re¬ 
taliate. Cyaxarcs, the successor of the slain Median king, 
effected at his leisure such arrangements as he thought neces¬ 
sary before repeating his predecessor’s attempt. 001 When they 
were completed— perhaps in B.c. 032—he led his troops into 
Assyria, defeated the Assyrian forces in the field, and, follow 
ing up his advantage, appeared before Nineveh and closely 
invested the town. Nineveh would perhaps have fallen 
in this year; but suddenly and unexpectedly a strange event 
recalled the Median monarch to his own country, whore a 
danger threatened him previously unknown in Western 
Asia. 

When at the present day we take a general survey of the 
world's past history, we see that, by a species of fatality by 
a law, that is, whose workings we cannot trace—there issue 
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from time to time out of the frozen bosom of the North vast 
hordes of uncouth savages — brave, hungry, countless — who 
swarm into the fairer southern regions determinedly, irre¬ 
sistibly; like locusts winging their lliglit into a green land. 
How such multitudes come to be propagated in countries 
where life is with difficulty sustained, we do not know; why 
the impulse suddenly seizes them to quit their old haunts and 
move steadily in a given direction, we cannot say: but we see 
that the phenomenon is one of constant recurrence, and we 
therefore now scarcely regard it as being curious or strange 
at all. In Asia, Cimmerians, Scythians, Parthians, Mongols, 
Turks; in Europe, Gauls, Goths, Huns, Avars, Vandals, Bur¬ 
gundians, Lombards, Bulgarians, have successively illustrated 
the law, and made us familiar with its operation. But there 
was a time in history before the law had come into force; .and 
its very existence must have been then unsuspected. Even 
since it began to operate, it has so often undergone prolonged 
suspension, that the wisest may be excused if, under such 
circumstances, they cease to bear it in mind, and are as much 
startled when a fresh illustration of it occurs, as if the like 
had never happened before. Probably there is seldom an oc¬ 
casion of its coming into play which does not take men more 
or less by surprise, and rivet their attention by its seeming 
strangeness and real unexpectedness. 

If Western Asia had ever, in the remote ages before the 
Assyrian monarchy was established, been subject to invasions 
of this character—which is not improbable 692 —at any rate so 
long a period had elapsed since the latest of them, that in the 
reigns of Asshur-pani-pal and Cyaxares they were wholly for¬ 
gotten and the South reposed in happy unconsciousness of a 
danger which might at any time have burst upon it, had the 
Providence which governs the world so willed. The Asiatic 
steppes had long teemed with a nomadic population, of a war¬ 
like temper, and but slightly attached to its homes, which 
ignorance of its own strength and of the weakness and wealth 
of its neighbors had alone prevented from troubling the great 
empires of the South. Geographic difficulties had at once 
prolonged the period of ignorance, and acted as obstructions, 
if ever the idea arose of pushing exploring parties into the 
southern regions; the Caucasus, the Caspian, the sandy deserts 
of Khiva and Kliaresm, and the great central Asiatic moun¬ 
tain-chains, forming barriers which naturally restrained the 
northern hordes from progressing in this direction. But a 
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time had now arrived when these causes were no longer to 
operate; the line of demarcation which had so long separated 
North and South was to lie crossed; the flood-gates were to he 
opened, and the stream of northern emigration was to pour 
itself in a resistless torrent over the fair and fertile regions 
from which it had hitherto been barred out. Perhaps popula¬ 
tion had increased beyond all former precedent; perhaps a 
spirit of enterprise had arisen; possibly some slight accident 
— the exploration of a hunter hard pressed for food, the chat¬ 
tering tongue of a merchant, the invitation of a traitor 003 — 
may have dispelled the ignorance of earlier times, and brought 
to the knowledge of the hardy North the fact that beyond the 
mountains and the seas, which they had always regarded as 
the extreme limit of the world, there lay a rich prey inviting 
the coming of the spoiler. 

The condition of the northern barbarians, less than two 
hundred years after this time, has been graphically portrayed 
by two of the most observant of the Greeks, who themselves 
visited the Steppe country to learn the character and customs 
of the people. Where civilization is unknown, changes are so 
slow and slight, that we may reasonably regard the descrip¬ 
tions of Herodotus and Hippocrates, though drawn in the 
fifth century before our era, as applying, in all their main 
points, to the same race two hundred years earlier. Theso 
writers describe the Sycthians as a people coarse and gross in 
their habits, with large fleshy bodies, loose joints, soft swol¬ 
len bellies, and scanty hair. 004 They never washed them¬ 
selves ; 095 their nearest approach to ablution was a vapor-bath, 696 
or the application of a paste to their bodies which loft them 
glossy on its removal. 097 They lived either in wagons, 008 or 
in felt tents of a simple and rude construction; 600 and sub¬ 
sisted on mare's milk and cheese, 700 to which the boiled llesh 
of horses and cattle was added, as a rare delicacy, occasion¬ 
ally. 701 In war their customs were very barbarous. The Scy¬ 
thian who slew an enemy in battle immediately proceeded to 
drink his blood. He then cutoff the head, which he exhibited to 
his king in order to obtain his share of the spoil; after which ho 
stripped the scalp from the skull and hung it on his bridle- 
rein as a trophy. Sometimes lie flayed his dead enemy’s right 
arm and hand, and used the skin as a covering for his quiver. 
The upper portion of the skull he commonly made into a 
drinking-cup. 7 "* 2 The greater part of each day he spent on 
horseback, in attendance on tin* huge herds of cattle which ho 
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pastured. His favorite weapon was the bow, which he used 
as he rode, shooting his arrows with great precision. 703 He 
generally carried, besides his bow and arrows, a short spear 
or javelin, and sometimes bore also a short sword or a battle- 
axe. 704 [PI. CXLVI., Fig. 3.] 

The nation of the Scythians comprised within it a number of 
distinct tribes. 705 At the head of all was a royal tribe, corre¬ 
sponding to the “ Golden Horde ” of the Mongols, which was 
braver and more numerous than any other, and regarded all 
the remaining tribes in the light of slaves. To this belonged 
the families of the kings, who ruled by hereditary right, and 
seem to have exercised a very considerable authority. 706 We 
often hear of several kings as bearing rule at the same time; 
but there is generally some indication of disparity, from which 
we gather that—in times of danger at any rate—the supreme 
power was really always lodged in the hands of a single man. 

The religion of the Scythians was remarkable, and partook 
of the barbarity which characterized most of their customs. 
They worshipped the Sun and Moon, Fire, Air, Earth, Water, 
and a god whom Herodotus calls Hercules. 707 But their prin¬ 
cipal religious observance was the worship of the naked sword. 
The country was parcelled out into districts, and in every dis¬ 
trict was a huge pile of brushwood, serving as a temple to the 
neighborhood, at the top of which was planted an antique sword 
or scimitar. 708 On a stated day in each year solemn sacrifices, 
human and animal, were offered at these shrines; and the 
warm blood of the victims was carried up from below and 
poured upon the weapon. The human victims—prisoners 
taken in war—were hewn to pieces at the foot of the mound, 
and their limbs wildly tossed on high by the votaries, who 
then retired, leaving the bloody fragments where they chanced 
to fall. The Scythians seem to have had no priest caste; but 
they believed in divination; and the diviners formed a dis¬ 
tinct class which possessed important powers. They were 
sent for whenever the king was ill, to declare the cause of his 
illness, which they usually attributed to the fact that an indi¬ 
vidual, whom they named, had sworn falsely by the Royal 
Hearth. Those accused in this way, if found guilty by several 
bodies of diviners, were beheaded for the offence, and their 
original accusers received their property. 709 It must have 
been important to keep on good terms with persons who 
wielded such a power as this. 

Such were the most striking customs of the Scythians 
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people, or at any rate of the Scythians of Herodotus, who werw 
the dominant race over a large portion of the Steppe country. 71 * 
Coarse and repulsive in their appearance, fierce in their tein 
pers, savage in their habits, not individually very brave, but 
powerful by their numbers, and by a mode of warfare which 
was difficult to meet, and in which long use had given them 
great expert ness, they were an enemy who might well strike 
alarm even into a nation so strong and warlike as the Modes. 
Pouring through the passes of the Caucasus —whence coming 
or what intending none knew 711 — horde after horde of Scythi¬ 
ans blackened the rich plains of the South. On they came, 
as before observed, like a flight of locusts, countless, irresisti¬ 
ble-swarming into Iberia and Upper Media—finding the land 
before them a garden, and leaving it behind them a howling 
wilderness. Neither age nor sex would be spared. The in¬ 
habitants of the open country and of the villages, if they did 
not make their escape to high mountain tops or other strong¬ 
holds, would be ruthlessly massacred by the invaders, or at 
best, forced to become their slaves. 712 The crops would be 
consumed, the herds swept oft or destroyed, the villages and 
homesteads burnt, the whole country made a scene of desola¬ 
tion. Their ravages would resemble those of the Huns when 
they poured into Italy, 713 or of the Bulgarians when they over¬ 
ran the fairest provinces of tho Byzantine Empire. 714 In 
most instances the strongly fortified towns would resist them, 
unless they had patience to sit down before their walls and by 
a prolonged blockade to starve them into submission. Some¬ 
times, before things reached this point, they might consent to 
receive a tribute and to retire. At other times, convinced that 
by perseverance they would reap a rich reward, they may 
have remained till the besieged city fell, when there must 
have ensued an indescribable scene of havoc, rapine, and 
bloodshed. According to the broad expression of Herodotus, 
the Scythians were masters of the whole of Western Asia 
from the Caucasus to the borders of Egypt for the space of 
twenty-eight years. 715 This statement is doubtless an exagger¬ 
ation; but still it would seem to bo certain that tho great 
invasion of which ho speaks was not confined to Media, but 
extended to the adjacent countries of Armenia and Assyria, 
whence it spread to Syria and Palestine. The hordes probably 
swarmed down from Media through the Zagros passes into tho 
richest portion of Assyria, tho flat country between tho moun¬ 
tains and the Tigris. Many of the old cities, rich with the 
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accumulated stores of ages, were besieged, and perhaps taken, 
and them palaces wantonly burnt, by the barbarous invaders. 
The tide then swept on. Wandering from district to district, 
plundering everywhere, settling nowhere, the clouds of horso 
passed over Mesopotamia, the force of the invasion becoming 
weaker as it spread itself, until in Syria it reached its term 
through the policy of the Egyptian king, Psammetichus. This 
monarch, who was engaged in the siege of Ashdod, 716 no 
sooner heard of the approach of a great Scythian host, which 
threatened to overrun Egypt, and had advanced as far as 
Ascalon, than he sent ambassadors to their leader and pre¬ 
vailed on him by rich gifts to abstain from his enterprise. 717 
From this time the power of the invaders seems to have de¬ 
clined. Their strength could not but suffer by the long series 
of battles, sieges, and skirmishes in which they were engaged 
year after year against enemies in nowise contemptible; it 
would likewise deteriorate through their excesses; 718 and it 
may even have received some injury from intestine quarrels. 
After awhile, the nations whom they had overrun, whose 
armies they had defeated, and whose cities they had given to 
the flames, began to recover themselves. Cyaxares, it is 
probable, commenced an aggressive war against such of the 
invaders as had remained within the limits of his dominions, 
and soon drove them beyond his borders. 719 Other kings may 
have followed his example. In a little while—long, probably, 
before the twenty-eight years of Herodotus had expired—the 
Scythian power was com^fletely broken. Many bands may 
have returned across the Caucasus into the Steppe country. 
Others submitted, and took service under the native rulers of 
Asia. 720 Great numbers were slain; and except in a province 
of Armenia which henceforward became known as Sacasene, 721 
and perhaps in one Syrian town, which we find called Scyth- 
opolis, 722 the invaders left no trace of their brief but terrible 
inroad. 

If we have been right in supposing that the Scythian attack 
fell with as much severity on the Assyrians as on any other 
Asiatic people, we can scarcely be in error if we ascribe to this 
cause the rapid and sudden decline of the empire at this period. 
The country had been ravaged and depopulated, the provinces 
had been plundered, many of the great towns had been taken 
and sacked, the palaces of the old kings had been burnt, 723 and 
all the gold and silver that was not hid away had been carried 
off. Assyria, when the Scythians quitted her, was but the 
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shadow of her former self. Weak and exhausted, she seemed 
to invite a permanent conqueror. If her limits had not much 
shrunk, if the provinces still acknowledged her authority, it 
was from habit rather than from fear, or because they too had 
suffered greatly from the northern barbarians. We find 
Babylon subject to Assyria to the very last; 721 and we seem 
to see that Judaea passed from the rule of the Assyrians under 
that of the Babylonians, without any interval of independence 
or any need of re-conquest. But if these two powers at the 
south-eastern and the south-western extremities of the empire 
continued faithful, the less distant nations could scarcely have 
thrown off the yoke. 

Asshur-bani-pal, then, on the withdrawal of the barbarians, 
had still an empire to rule, and he may be supposed to have 
commenced some attempts at re-organizing and re-invigorat¬ 
ing the governmental system to which the domination of the 
Scyths must have given a rude shock. But he had not time to 
effect much. In b.c. G2G he died, after a reign of forty-two 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Asshur-emid-ilin, whom 
the Greeks called Saracus. Of this prince we possess but few 
native records; and, unless it should be thought that the pict¬ 
ure which Ctesias gave of the character and conduct of his 
last Assyrian king deserves to be regarded as authentic his¬ 
tory, and to be attached to this monarch, we must confess to 
an almost equal dearth of classical notices of his life* and 
actions. Scarcely anything has come down to us from his 
time but a few legends on bricks, 725 from which it appears that 
he was the builder of the south-east edifice at Nimrud, a con¬ 
struction presenting some remarkable but no very interesting 
features. The classical notices, apart from the tales which 
Ctesias originated, are limited to a few sentences in Aby- 
denus, 720 and a word or two in Polyliistor. 727 Thus nearly the 
same obscurity which enfolds the earlier portion of the history 
gathers about the monarch in whose person the empire ter 
minated ; and instead of the ample details which have crowded 
upon us now for many consecutive reigns, we shall be reduced 
to a meagre outline, partly resting upon conjecture, in our 
portraiture of this last king. 

Saracus, as the monarch may be termed after Abydonus. 
ascended the throne at a most dilllcultand dangerous crisis in 
his country’s history. Assyria was exhausted; and perhaps 
half depopulated by the Keythie ravages. The bands which 
united the provinces to the sovereign state, though not broken, 
32 
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had been weakened, and rebellion threatened to break out in 
various quarters. 728 Euin had overtaken many of the provin¬ 
cial towns; and it would require a vast outlay to restore their 
public buildings. But the treasury was wellnigh empty, and 
did not allow the new monarch to adopt in his buildings the 
grand and magnificent style of former kings. Still Saracus 
attempted something. At Calah he began the construction of 
a building which apparently was intended for a palace, but 
which contrasts most painfully with the palatial erections of 
former kings. The waning glory of the monarchy was made 
patent both to the nation and to strangers by an edifice where 
coarse slabs of common limestone, unsculptured and unin- 
scribed, replaced the alabaster bas-reliefs of former times; 
and where a simple plaster above the slabs 729 was the sub¬ 
stitute for the richly-patterned enamelled bricks of Sargon, 
Sennacherib, and Asshur-bani-pal. A set of small chambers, 
of which no one exceeded forty-five feet in length and twenty- 
five feet in its greatest breadth, sufficed for the last Assyr¬ 
ian king, whose shrunken Court could no longer have filled 
the vast halls of his ancestors. The Nimrud palace of Sara¬ 
cus seems to have covered less than one-half of the space occu¬ 
pied by any former palace upon the mound; it had no grand 
facade, no magnificent gateway; the rooms, curiously mis¬ 
shapen, 730 as if taste had declined with power and wealth, 
were mostly small and inconvenient, running in suites which 
opened into one another without any approaches from courts 
or passages, roughly paved with limestone flags, and composed 
of sun-dried bricks faced with limestone and plaster. That 
Saracus should have been reduced even to contemplate resid¬ 
ing in this poor and mean dwelling is the strongest possible* 
proof of Assyria’s decline and decay at a period preceding the 
great war which led to her destruction. 

It is possible that this edifice may not have been completed 
at the time of Saracus’s death, and in that case we may sup¬ 
pose that its extreme rudeness would have received certain 
embellishments had he lived to finish the structure. While it 
was being erected, he must have resided elsewhere. Appar¬ 
ently, he held his court at Nineveh during this period; and it 
was certainly there that he made his last arrangements for 
defence, 731 and his final stand against the enemy, who took 
advantage or his weak condition to press forward the conquest 
of the empire. 

The Medes, in their strong upland country, abounding in 
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rocky hills, and running up in places into mountain-chains, 
had probably suffered much less from the ravages of the 
ScytJ: han the Assyrians in their comparatively defenceless 
plains. Of all the nations exposed to the scourge of tin* inva¬ 
sion they were evidently the first to recover themselves, 782 
partly from the local causes here noticed, partly perhaps 
from their inherent vigor and strength. If Herodotus's 
date for the original inroad of the Scythians is correct. 783 
not many yearn can have elapsed before the tide of war 
turned, and the Medcs began to make head against their as¬ 
sailants, recovering possession of most parts of their country, 
and expelling or overpowering the hordes at whose insolent 
domination they had chafed from the first hour of the inva¬ 
sion. It was probably as early as B.c. G27, five years after the 
Scyths crossed the Caucasus, according to Herodotus, that 
Cyaxares, having sufficiently re-established his power in 
Media, began once more to aspire after foreign conquests. 
Casting his eyes around upon the neighboring countries, he 
became aware of the exhaustion of Assyria, and perceived 
that she was not likely to offer an effectual resistance to a sud¬ 
den and vigorous attack. He therefore collected a large army 
and invaded Assyria from the east, while it would seem that 
the Susianians, with whom he had perhaps made an alliance, 
attacked her from the south. 731 

To meet this double danger, Saracus, the Assyrian king, de¬ 
termined on dividing his forces; and, while he entrusted a 
portion of them to a general, Nabopolassar, who had orders to 
proceed to Babylon and engage the enemy advancing from the 
sea, he himself with tlie remainder made ready to receive the 
Modes. In idea this was probably a judicious disposition of 
the troops at his disposal; it was politic to prevent a junction 
of the two assailing powers, and, as the greater danger was 
that which threatened from the Modes, it was well for the king 
to reserve himself with the bulk of his forces to meet this 
enemy. But the most prudent arrangements may he discon¬ 
certed by the treachery of those who are entrusted with their 
execution; and so it was in the present instance*. The faithless 
Nabopolassar saw in his sovereign's difficulty his own oppor¬ 
tunity; and. instead of marching against Assyria's enemies, 
as his duty required him. la* secretly negotiated an arrange* 
inent with Cyaxares, agreed to become his ally against the As¬ 
syrians and obtained the Median king’s daughter as a bride 
for Nebuchadnezzar, his eldest son. 736 Cyaxares and Nabopo 
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lassar then joined their efforts against Nine veil; 730 and Saracus, 
unable to resist them, took counsel of his despair, and, after 
all means of resistance were exhausted, burned himself in his 
palace. 737 It is uncertain whether we possess any further his¬ 
torical details of the siege. The narrative of Ctesias may em¬ 
body a certain number of the facts, as it certainly represented 
with truth the strange yet not incredible termination. 788 But 
on the other hand, we cannot feel sure, with regard to any 
statement made solely by that writer, that it has any other 
source than his imagination. Hence the description of the last 
siege of Nineveh, as given by Diodorus on the authority of 
Ctesias, seems undeserving of a place in history, though the 
attention of the curious may properly be directed to it. 739 

The empire of the Assyrians thus fell, not so much from any 
inherent weakness, or from the effect of gradual decay, as by 
an unfortunate combination of circumstances—the occurrence 
of a terrible inroad of northern barbarians just at the time 
when a warlike nation, long settled on the borders of Assyria, 
and within a short distance of her capital, was increasing, 
partly by natural and regular causes, partly by accidental and 
abnormal ones, in greatness and strength. It will be proper, 
in treating of the history of Media, to trace out, as far as our 
materials allow, these various causes, and to examine the 
mode and extent of their operation. But such an inquiry is 
not suited for this place, since, if fully made, it would lead us 
too far away from our present subject, which is the history of 
Assyria; while, if made partially, it would be unsatisfactory. 
It is therefore deferred to another place. The sketch here at¬ 
tempted of Assyrian history will now be brought to a close 
by a few observations on the general nature of the monarchy, 
or its extent in the most flourishing period, and on the charac¬ 
ter of its civilization. 740 

The independent kingdom of Assyria covered a space of at 
least a thousand years; but the empire can, at the utmost, be 
considered to have lasted a period short of seven centuries, 
from b.c. 1300 to B.c. 625 or 624—the date of the conquest of 
Cyaxares. In reality, the period of extensive domination 
seems to have commenced with Asshur-ris-ilim, 741 about b.c. 
1150, so that the duration of the true empire did not much ex¬ 
ceed five centuries. The limits of the dominion varied consid¬ 
erably within this period, the empire expanding or contracting 
according to the circumstances of the time and the personal 
character of the prince by whom the throne was occupied. 
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The extreme extent appears not to have been reached until al¬ 
most immediately before the last rapid decline set in, tho 
widest dominion belonging to the time of Asshur-bani-pal, tho 
conqueror of Egypt, of Susiana, and of the Armenians. 742 In 
the middle part of this princes reign Assyria was paramount 
over the portion of Western Asia included between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Halys on the one hand, the Caspian Sea and 
the great Persian desert on the other. Southwards the bound¬ 
ary was formed by Arabia and the Persian Gulf; northwards 
it seems at no time to have advanced to the Euxine or to the 
Caucasus, but to have been formed by a fluctuating line, which 
did not in the most flourishing period extend so far as the 
northern frontier of Armenia. Besides her Asiatic dominions, 
Assyria possessed also at this time a portion of Africa, her au¬ 
thority being acknowledged by Egypt as far as the latitude of 
Thebes. The countries included within the limits thus indi¬ 
cated, and subject during the period in question to Assyrian 
influence, were chiefly the following: Susiana, Chaldma, Baby¬ 
lonia, Media, Matiene or the Zagros range, Mesopotamia; parts 
of Armenia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia; Syria, Phoenicia, Pales¬ 
tine, Idumma, a portion of Arabia, and almost the whole of 
Egypt. The island of Cyprus was also, it is probable, a de¬ 
pendency. On the other hand, Persia Proper, Baetria, and 
Sogdiana, even Hyreania, were beyond the eastern limit of the 
Assyrian sway, which towards the north did not on this side 
reach further than about the neighborhood of Kasvin, and tow¬ 
ards the south was confined within the barrier of Zagros. 
Similarly on the west, Phrygia, Lydia, 743 Lyeia, even Pam- 
phylia, were independent, the Assyrian arms having never, so 
far as appears, penetrated westward beyond Cilicia or crossed 
the river Halys. 

The nature of the dominion established by the great Mesopo¬ 
tamian monarchy over tho countries included within the 
limits above indicated, will perhaps be best understood if we 
compare it with the empire of Solomon. Solomon “reigned 
over all the kingdoms from tho river (Euphrates) unto the 
land of the Philistines and unto the border of Egypt: they 
brought presents and served Solomon all the days of his life." 744 
The first and most striking feature of the earliest empires is 
that they are a mere congeries of kingdoms: the countries 
over which the dominant state acquires an intluenee, not only 
retain their distinct individuality, as is the case in some mod¬ 
ern empires, 74 ’ but remain in all respects such as they were 
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before, with the simple addition of certain obligations con¬ 
tracted towards the paramount authority. They keep their 
old laws, their old religion, their line of kings, their law of 
succession, their whole internal organization and machinery; 
they only acknowledge an external suzerainty which binds 
them to the performance of certain duties towards the Head 
of the Empire. These duties, as understood in the earliest 
Himes, may be summed up in the two words “homage” and 
“tribute;” the subject kings “serve” and “bring presents.” 
They are bound to acts of submission; must attend the court 
Of their suzerain when summoned, 746 unless they have a 
reasonable excuse; must there salute him as a superior, and 
otherwise acknowledge his rank; 747 above all, they must pay 
him regularly the fixed tribute which has been imposed upon 
them at the time of their submission or subjection, the unau¬ 
thorized withholding of which is open and avowed rebellion. 748 
Finally, they must allow his troops free passage through their 
dominions, and must oppose any attempt at invasion by way 
of their country on the part of his enemies. 749 Such are the 
earliest and most essential obligations on the part of the sub¬ 
ject states in an empire of the primitive type like that of 
Assyria; and these obligations, with the corresponding one on 
the part of the dominant power of the protection of its de¬ 
pendants against foreign foes, appear to have constituted the 
sole links 750 which joined together in one the heterogeneous 
materials of which that empire consisted. 

It is evident that a government of the character here de¬ 
scribed contains within it elements of constant disunion and 
disorder. Under favorable circumstances, with an active and 
energetic prince upon the throne, there is an appearance of 
strength, and a realization of much magnificence and grand¬ 
eur. The subject monarchs pay annually their due share of 
“the regulated tribute of the empire;” 751 and the better to se¬ 
cure the favor of their common sovereign, add to it presents, 
consisting of the choicest productions of their respective king¬ 
doms. 752 The material resources of the different countries are 
placed at the disposal of the dominant power; 753 and skilled 
workmen 754 are readily lent for the service of the court, who 
adorn or build the temples and the royal residences, and 
transplant the luxuries and refinements of their several states 
to the imperial capital. But no sooner does any untoward 
event occur, as a disastrous expedition, a foreign attack, a 
domestic conspiracy, or even an untimely and unexpected 
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death of the reigning prince, than the inlierent weakness of this 
sort of government at once displays itself—the whole fabric of 
the empire falls asunder—each kingdom re asserts its inde¬ 
pendence— tribute ceases to be paid—and the mistress of a 
hundred states suddenly finds herself thrust back into her 
primitive condition, stripped of the dominion which has been 
her strength, and thrown entirely upon her own resources. 
Then the whole task of reconstruction has to be commenced 
anew—one by one the rebel countries are overrun, and the 
rebel monarchs chastised—tribute is re-imposed, submission 
enforced, and in fifteen or twenty years the empire has per¬ 
haps recovered itself. Progress is of course slow and uncer¬ 
tain, where the empire has continually to be built up again 
from its foundations, and where at any time a day may undo 
the work which it has taken centuries to accomplish. 

To discourage and check the chronic disease of rebellion, re¬ 
course is had to severe remedies, which diminish the danger 
to the central power, at the cost of extreme misery and often 
almost entire ruin to the subject kingdoms. Not only are the 
lands wasted, the flocks and herds carried off, 756 the towns pil¬ 
laged and burnt, or in some cases razed to the ground, the 
rebel king deposed and his crown transferred to another, the 
people punished by the execution of hundreds or thousands, 7 ** 
as well as by an augmentation of the tribute money; 757 but 
sometimes wholesale deportation of the inhabitants is prac¬ 
tised, tens or hundreds of thousands being carried away cap¬ 
tive by the conquerors, 758 and either employed in servile labor 
at the capital, 759 or settled as colonists in a distant province. 
With this practice the history of the Jews, in which it forms 
so prominent a feature, has made us familiar. It seems to 
have been known to the Assyrians from very early times, 780 
and to have become by degrees a sort of settled principle in 
their government. In the most flourishing period of their 
dominion —the reigns of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ksar-had- 
don — it prevailed most widely, and was carried to the great¬ 
est extent. Chakheans were transported into Armenia, 761 Jews 
and Israelites into Assyria and Media, 709 Arabians, Babylonians, 
Susianians, and Persians into Palestine 788 —the most distant 
portions of the empire changed inhabitants, and no sooner did 
a people become troublesome from its patriotism mid love of 
independence, than it was weakened by dispersion, and its 
spirit subdued by a severnnee of all its local associations. 
Tims rebellion was in some measure kept down, and the posi- 
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tion of the central or sovereign state was rendered so far moro 
secure; but this comparative security was gained by a great 
sacrifice of strength, and when foreign invasion came, the 
subject kingdoms, weakened at once and alienated by the 
treatment which they had received, were found to have 
neither the will nor the power to give any effectual aid to 
their enslaver. 764 

Such, in its broad and general outlines, was the empire of the 
Assyrians. It embodied the earliest, simplest, and most crude 
conception which the human mind forms of a widely extended 
dominion. It was a “kingdom-empire,” like the empires of 
Solomon, of Nebuchadnezzar, of Chedor-laomer, 765 and proba¬ 
bly of Cyaxares, and it the best specimen of its class, being the 
largest, the longest in duration, and the best known of all such 
governments that has existed. It exhibits in a marked way 
both the strength and weakness of this class of monarchies— 
their strength in the extraordinary magnificence, grandeur, 
wealth, and refinement of the capital; their weakness in the 
impoverishment, the exhaustion, and the consequent disaffec¬ 
tion of the subject states. Ever falling to pieces, it was per¬ 
petually reconstructed by the genius and prowess of a long suc¬ 
cession of warrior princes, seconded by the skill and bravery 
of the people. Fortunate in possessing for a longtime no very 
powerful neighbor, 766 it found little difficulty in extending it¬ 
self throughout regions divided and subdivided among hun¬ 
dreds of petty chiefs, 767 incapable of union, and singly quite 
unable to contend with the forces of a large and populous 
country. Frequently endangered by revolts, yet always tri¬ 
umphing over them, it maintained itself for five centuries, 
gradually advancing its influence, and was only overthrown 
after a fierce struggle by a new kingdom 768 formed upon its 
borders, which, taking advantage of a time of exhaustion, and 
leagued with the most powerful of the subject states, was 
enabled to accomplish the destruction of the long-dominant 
people. 

In the curt and dry records of the Assyrian monarchs, while 
the broad outlines of the government are well marked, it is 
difficult to distinguish those nicer shades of system and treat¬ 
ment which no doubt existed, and in which the empire of the 
Assyrians differed probably from others of the same type. 
One or two such points, however, may perhaps be made out. 
In the first place, though religious uniformity is certainly not 
the law of the empire, yet a religious character appears in 
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many of the wars, 709 and attempts at any rate seem to be made 
to diffuse everywhere a knowledge and recognition of the gods 
of Assyria. Nothing is more universal than the practice of 
setting up in the subject countries “ the lav^s of Asshur “ or 
“ altars to the Great Gods.” In some instances not only altars 
but temples are erected, and priests are left to superintend the 
worship and secure its being properl}' conducted. The history 
of Judaea is, however, enough to show that the continuance of 
the national worship was at least tolerated, though some for¬ 
mal acknowledgment of the presiding deities of Assyria on the 
part of the subject nations may not improbably have been re¬ 
quired in most cases. 779 

Secondly, there is an indication that in certain countries 
immediately bordering on Assyria endeavors were made from 
time to time to centralize and consolidate the empire, by sub¬ 
stituting, on fit occasions, for the native chiefs, Assyrian of¬ 
ficers as governors. The persons appointed are of two classes 
—“collectors” and “treasurers.” Their special business is,of 
course, as their names imply, to gather in the tribute due to the 
Great King, and secure its safe transmission to the capital; 
but they seem to have been, at least in some instances, en¬ 
trusted with the civil government of their respective dis¬ 
tricts. 771 It does not appear that this system was ever ex¬ 
tended very far, Lebanon on the west, and Mount Zagros on 
the east, may be regarded as the extreme limits of the central¬ 
ized Assyria. Armenia, Media, Babylonia, Susiana, most ot 
Phoenicia, 773 Palestine, Philistia, retained to the last theii 
native monarchs; and thus Assyria, despite the feature hero 
noticed, kept upon the wholo her character of a “kingdom* 
empire.” 

The civilization of the Assyrians is a large subject, on which 
former chapters of this work have, it is hoped, thrown somo 
light, and upon which only a very few remarks will be here of¬ 
fered by way of recapitulation. Deriving originally letters and 
the elements of learning from Babylonia, the Assyrians appear 
to have been content with the knowledge thus obtained, and 
neither in literature nor in science to have progressed much 
beyond their instructors. The heavy incubus of a dead lan¬ 
guage 773 lay upon all those who desired to devote themselves 
to scientific pursuits; and, owing to this, knowledge tended t<i 
become the exclusive possession of a low rued or perhaps a 
priest class, which did not aim at progress, but was satisfied 
to hand on the traditions of former ages. To understand the 
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genius of the Assyrian people we must look to their art and 
their manufactures. These are in the main probably of native 
growth; and from them we may best gather an impression of 
the national character. They show us a patient, laborious, 
pains-taking people, with’more appreciation of the useful than 
the ornamental, and of the actual than the ideal. Architecture, 
the only one of the fine arts which is essentially useful, forms 
their chief glory; sculpture, and still more painting, are sub¬ 
sidiary to it. Again, it is the most useful edifice—the palace 
or house—whereon attention is concentrated—the temple 
and the tomb, the interest attaching to which is ideal and 
spiritual, are secondary, and appear (so far as they appear at 
all) simply as appendages of the palace. In the sculpture it is 
the actual—the historically true—which the artist strives to 
represent. Unless in the case of a few mythic figures connected 
with the religion of the country, there is nothing in the Assyr¬ 
ian bas-reliefs which is not imitated from nature. The imita¬ 
tion is always laborious, and often most accurate and exact. 
The laws of representation, as we understand them, are some¬ 
times departed from, but it is always to impress the spectator 
with ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal bulls 
and lions have five legs, but in order that they may be seen 
from every point of view with four; the ladders are placed 
edgeways against the walls of besieged towns, but it is to show 
that they are ladders, and not mere poles; walls of cities are 
made disproportionately small, but it is done, like Raphael’s 
boat, to bring them within the picture, which would otherwise 
be a less complete representation of the actual fact. The 
careful finish, the minute detail, the elaboration of every hair 
in a beard, and every stitch in the embroidery of a dress, re¬ 
minds us of the Dutch school of painting, and illustrates 
strongly the spirit of faithfulness and honesty which pervades 
the sculptures, and gives them so great a portion of their value. 
In conception, in grace, in freedom and correctness of outline, 
they fall undoubtedly far behind the inimitable productions of 
the Greeks; but they have a grandeur and a dignity, a bold¬ 
ness, a strength, and an appearance of life, which render 
them even intrinsically valuable as works of art, and, consid¬ 
ering the time at which they were produced, must excite our 
surprise and admiration. Art, so far as we know, had existed 
previously only in the stiff and lifeless conventionalism of the 
Egyptians. It belonged to Assyria to confine the conventional 
to religion, and to apply art to the vivid representation of the 
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highest scenes of human life. War in all its forms—thennareh, 
the battle, the pursuit, the siege of towns, the passage of rivers 
and marshes, the submission and treatment of captives, and 
the “ mimic war ’'of hunting—the chase of the lion, the stag, 
the antelope, the wild bull, and the wild ass, are the chief sub¬ 
jects treated by the Assyrian sculptors; and in these the con¬ 
ventional is discarded; fresh scenes, new groupings, bold ami 
strange attitudes perpetually appear, and in the animal repre¬ 
sentations especially there is a continual advance, the latest be¬ 
ing the most spirited, the most varied, and the most true to 
nature, though perhaps lacking somewhat of the majesty and 
grandeur of the earlier. With no attempt to idealize*, or go be¬ 
yond nature, there is a growing power of depicting things 
as they are— an increased grace and delicacy of execution, 
showing that Assyrian art was progressive, not stationary, and 
giving a promise of still higher excellence, had circumstances 
permitted its development. 

The art of Assyria has every appearance of thorough and 
entire nationality ; but it is impossible to feel sure that her 
manufactures were in the same sense absolutely her own. 
The practice of borrowing skilled workmen from the con¬ 
quered states would introduce into Nineveh and the other 
royal cities the fabrics of every region which acknowledged 
the Assyrian sway; and plunder, tribute, and commerce would 
unite to enrich them with the choicest products of all civil¬ 
ized countries. Still, judging by the analogy of modern times, 
it seems most reasonable to suppose that the bulk of the man¬ 
ufactured goods consumed in the country would be of home 
growth. Hence we may fairly assume that the vases, jars, 
bronzes, glass bottles, carved ornaments in ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, engraved gems, bells, dishes, earrings, arms, working 
implements, etc., which have been found at Niinrud, Khorsa- 
bad, and Koyunjik, are mainly the handiwork of the Assyr¬ 
ians. It has been conjectured that the rich garments repre¬ 
sented as worn by the kings and others wore the product of 
Babylon, 774 always famous for its tissues; hut even this is un¬ 
certain; and they are perhaps as likely to have been of homo 
manufacture. At any rate the bulk of the ornaments, uten¬ 
sils, etc., may he regarded as native products. They are al¬ 
most invariably of elegant form, and indicate a considerable 
knowledge of metallurgy and other arts, 776 as well as a refined 
taste. Among them are some wliirli anticipate inventions 
believed till lately to have been modern. Transparent glass 
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(which, however, was known also in ancient Egypt) is one of 
these; 776 but the most remarkable of all is the lens 777 discov¬ 
ered at Nimrud, of the use of which as a magnifying agent 
there is abundant proof. 778 If it be borne in mind, in addition 
to all this, that the buildings of the Assyrians show them to 
have been well acquainted with the principle of the arch, that 
they constructed tunnels, aqueducts, and drains, that they 
knew the use of the pulley, the lever, and the roller, that they 
understood the arts of inlaying, enamelling, and overlaying 
with metals, and that they cut gems with the greatest skill 
and finish, it will be apparent that their civilization equalled 
that of almost any ancient country, and that it did not fall im¬ 
measurably behind the boasted achievements of the moderns. 
With much that was barbaric still attaching to them, with a 
rude and inartificial government, savage passions, a debasing 
religion, and a general tendency to materialism, they were, 
towards the close of their empire, in all the ordinary arts and 
appliances of fife, very nearly on a par with ourselves; and thus 
their history furnishes a warning—which the records of na¬ 
tions constantly repeat—that the greatest material prosperity 
may co-exist with the decline—and herald the downfall—of a 
kingdom 
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A. 

OF THE MEANINGS OF THE ASSYRIAN ROYAL NAMES. 

The names of the Assyrians, like those of the Hebrews, seem 
to have been invariably significant. Each name is a sentence, 
fully or elliptically expressed, and consists consequently of at 
least two elements. This number is frequently—indeed, com¬ 
monly—increased to three, which are usually a noun in the 
nominative case, a verb active agreeing with it, and a noun in 
the objective or accusative case governed by the verb. The 
genius of the language requires that in names of this kind the 
nominative case should invariably be placed first; but there 
is no fixed rule as to the order of the two other words; the 
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verb may be either preceded or followed by the* accusative. 
The number of elements in an Assyrian name amounts in rare 
eases to four, a maximum reached by some Hebrew names, as 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 1 Only one or two of the royal names 
comes under this category. No Assyrian name exceeds the 
number of four elements. 2 

An example of the simplest form of name is Sar-gon, or Sar- 
gina, “ the established king,” i.e. “ (I am) the established king.” 
The roots are Scir, or in the full nominative, sarru, tho com¬ 
mon word for “king” (compare Heb. vj, etc.,), and kin 
(or gin ), 8 “to establish,” a root akin to tin* Hebrew pj. 

A name equally simple is Buzur-Asshur, which means either 
“ Asshur is astronghohl,” or “ Asslmr is a treasure; ” buzur be- 
ing the Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew tvd, which has this 
double signification. (See Gesen. “Lex.”p. 155.) A third name 
of the same simple form is Saul-mugina (Sammughes), which 
probably means “ Saiil (is) the establisher,” muyina being tho 
participial form of the same verb which occurs in Sar -gina or 
Sargon. 4 

There is another common form of Assyrian name consisting 
of two elements, the latter of which is the name of a god, while 
the former is either shamas or sfutmsi (Ileb. CDfcn, the common 
word for “servant,” or else a term significative of worship, 
adoration, reverence, or the like. Of the former kind, there 
is but one royal name, viz., Shamas-Vul, “ the servant of Vul,” 
a name exactly resembling in its formation the Phoenician 
Abdistartus, the Hebrew Obadiali, Abdiel, etc., and the Arabic 
Abdallah. 6 Of the latter kind are the two royal names, Tig- 
lathi-Nin and Mutaggil-Nebo. Tiglathi-Nin is from tight or 
tiklcit , “adoration, reverence” (comp. Chald. Son, “to trust 
in”), and Nin or Ninip, the Assyrian Hercules. The meaning 
is “Adoratio (sit) Herculi”—“Let worship (be given to) Her¬ 
cules.” Mutaggil-Nebo is “confiding in” or “worshipping 
Nebo” — mntaggil being from the same root as tight , but the 
participle, instead of the abstract substantive. A name veri¬ 
similar in its construction is that of the Caliph Motawakkil 
Billali. 0 

With these names compounded of two elements it will ho 
convenient to placo one which is compounded of three, viz., 
Tiglath-Pileser, or Tight-pal-zira. This name has exactly 
the same meaning as Tiglathi-Nin—“ Be worship given to Her¬ 
cules;” the only difference being that Nin or Hercules is here 
designated by a favorite epithet, Pal-zira, instead of by any 
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of his proper names. In Pal-zira, the first element is un¬ 
doubtedly p«7, “a son; ” the other element is obscure; 7 all that 
we know of it is that Nin was called “ the son of Zira ,” appar¬ 
ently because he had a temple at Calah which was called Bit - 
Zira, or “ the house of Zira." 8 M. Oppert believes Zira to bo 
“ the Zodiac; ” 9 but there seem to be no grounds for this iden¬ 
tification. 

Names of the common threefold type are Asshur-iddin-akhi, 
Asshur-izir-pal, 10 Sin-akhi-irib (Sennacherib), Asshur-akh-id- 
dina (Esar-haddon), and Asshur-bani-pal. Asshur-idden-akhi 
is “ Asshur has given brothers,” iddin being the third person 
singular of nadan, “to give” (comp. Heb. |ru), and akhi being 
the plural of akhu, “ a brother ” (comp. Heb. TJX). Asshur-izir- 
pal is “Asshur protects (my) son,” izir (for inzir) being derived 
from a root corresponding to the Hebrew TfJ, “ to protect,” and 
pal being (as already explained n ) the Assyrian equivalent for 
the Hebrew p and the Syriac bar , “a son.” The meaning 
of Sin-akhi-irib (Sennacherib) is ‘ ‘ Sin (the Moon) has multi¬ 
plied brethren,” irib being from raba (Heb. rm), “ to augment, 
multiply.” Asshur-akh-iddina is “Asshur has given a 
brother,” from roots already explained; and Asshur-bani-pal 
is “Asshur has formed a son,” from Asshur, bani , and pal; 
bani being the participle of bana , “to form, make” (comp. 
Heb. m3). 

Other tri-elemental names are Asshur-ris-ilim, Bel-kudur 
uzur, Asshur-bil-kala, Nin-pala-zira, and Bel-sumili-kapi. 
Asshur-ris-ilim either signifies “Asshur (is) the head of the 
gods,” from Asshur, ris, which is equivalent to Heb. tfan, 
“head,” and ilim , the plural of il or el, “god; ” or perhaps it 
may mean “Asshur (is) high-headed,” from Asshur, ris, and 
elam, “high,” ris-elim being equivalent to the sir-buland of 
the modern Persians. 12 Bel-kudur-uzur means “Bel protects 
my seed,” or “Bel protects the youth,” as will be explained in 
the next volume under Nebuchadnezzar. Asshur-bil-kala 
means probably “ Asshur (is) lord altogether,” from Asshur , 
bil, “a lord” (Heb. ^3), and Jcala, “wholly;” a form con¬ 
nected with the Hebrew bl or Sd “all,” Nin-pala-zira is of 
course “Nin (Hercules) is the son of Zira,” as already explained 
under Tiglath-Pileser. 13 Bel-sumili-kapi is conjectured to be 
“Bel of the left hand,” 14 or “Bel (is) left handed,” from Bel , 
siimilu , an equivalent of bxoi?, “the left,” and kapa (=0), 
“ a hand.” 

Only two Assyrian names appear to be compounded of 
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four elements. 15 These are the first and last of our list, 
Asshur-bil-nisi-su, and the king commonly called Asshur-emid- 
ilin, whose complete name was (it is thought) Asshur-emid* 
ili-kin, or possibly Asshur-kinat-ili-kain. The last kings name 
is thought to mean “ Asshur is the establisher of the power of 
the gods” — the second element, which is sometimes written as 
emul (comp. TDY), sometimes as nirik, being translated in a 
vocabulary by kinat, “power,” while the last element (which 
is omitted on the monarch’s bricks) is of course from kin (the 
equivalent of jD), which has been explained under Sargon. 
The name of the other monarch presents no difficulty. Asshur- 
bil-nisi-su means “ Asshur (is) the lord of his people.” from bit 
or bilu, “lord,” nis, “a man” (comp. Heb. and su, “ his” 
(= Heb. i). 

To these names of monarchs may be added one or two names 
oftprinccs, which arc mentioned in the records of the Assyrians, 
or elsewhere; as Asshur-danin-pal, the eldest son of the great 
Shalmaneser, and Adrammclech and Sharezer, sons of Sen¬ 
nacherib. Asshur-danin-pal seems to be “Asshur strengthens 
a son,” from Asshur, pcil, and danin , which has the force of 
“strengthening” in Assyrian. w Adrammclech has been 
explained as decus regis, “the king’s glory;” 17 but it would 
be more consonant with the propositional character of the 
names generally to translate it “the king (is) glorious,” from 
adir (tin or tin), “great, glorious,” and melek cf?o), “a 
king.” Or Adrammclech may be from ediru (comp. ri‘), a 
conwnon Assyrian word meaning “ the arranger ” and mrlvk, 
and may signify “the king arranges,” or “the king is the 
arranger,” 18 Sharezer, if that be the true reading, would seem 
to be “ the king protects,” from sar or savru, “a king” (as in 
Sargon), and a form, izh\ from nazar or natsar,™ “to guard, 
protect.” The Armenian equivalent, however, for this name, 
San-asar, may be the proper form; and this would apparently 
be “The Moon (Sin) protects.” 

Nothing is more remarkable in this entire catalogue of 
names than their predominantly religious character. Of the 
thirty-nine kings and princes which the Assyrian lists furnish, 
the names of no fewer than thirty-one contain, as one element, 
either the name or the designation of a god. Of the remaining 
eight, five have doubtful names, 2 * so that there remain three 
only whose 1 names are known to he purely of a secular 
character. 21 Thirteen names, one of which was borne by two 
kings, contain the element Asshur; three, two of which occur 
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twice, contain tlic element Nin; 22 two, one of which was in 
such favor as to occur four times, 23 contain the element Yul; 
three contain the element Bel; one the element Nebo; and one 
the element Sin. 24 The names occasionally express mere facts 
of the mythology, as Nin-pala-zira, “Nin (is) the son of Zira,” 
Bel-sumili-kapi, “Bel (is) left-handed,” and the like. More 
often the fact enunciated is one in which the glorification of 
the deity is involved; as, Asshur-bil-nisi-su, “ Asshur (is) the 
lord of his people;” Buzur-Asshur, “astronghold (is) Asshur; ” 
Asshur-bil-kala, “Asshur (is) lord altogether.” Frequently 
the name seems to imply some special thankfulness to a par¬ 
ticular god for the particular child in question, who is viewed 
as having been his gift, in answer to a vow or to prayer. Of 
this kind are Asshur-akh-iddina (Esar-liaddon), Sin-akhi-irib 
(Sennacherib), Asshur-bani-pal, etc.; where the god named 
seems to be thanked for the child whom he has caused to be 
born. Such names as Tiglathi-Nin, Tiglath-Pileser, express 
this feeling even more strongly, being actual ascriptions of 
praise by the grateful parent to the deity whom he regards as 
his benefactor. In a few of the names, as Mutaggil-Nebo and 
Shamas-Iva, the religious sentiment takes a different turn. 
Instead of the parent merely expressing his own feelings of 
gratitude towards this or that god, he dedicates in a way his _ 
son to him, assigning to him an appellation which he is to 
verify in his after-life by a special devotion to the deity of 
whom in his very name he professes himself the “servant” 
or the “worshipper.” 
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Scythian soldiers, from a vase found in a Scythian tomb. 
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B. 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE NAMES ASSIGNED To THE ASSYl!iAN KINDS 
AT DIFFERENT TIMES AND 15Y DIFFERENT WRITERS. 


Sir 1J. Rawlinson 
in IHOO. 


Bel-lush 
Pud il 

YnMiish I.b 
Shalma-Bnrc 


Nin-pala-kura<l 
Asshur-daha-il 
Mntaggil-Nebo 
Asslmr-ris-ilim 
Tiglath-Pileser I. 
Asshur-bani-pal 1. 


Asshur-adnn-akhi 
AssliuiMlan-il 
Vnl-lush II. 
TigkUhi-Ninip 
Asshiir-iduuni-pal 
Shahnann-sar I. 
Shaniash-Vul 
Vul-lush III. 


Tiglath-PileserII.tr 

Sliahnanu-sar II. 

Sargina 

Sennacherib 

Esar-haddon 

Asshur-bani-pal 

Assur-emit-ih 


G. Smith in 1ST0. 


Bel-suinili-kapi ? 
Asshur-bilu-iiisi-su 
Buzur-Asshur 
Asslmr-npallit 
Biln-nirari (?) 

Pmli-el. 

Vul-nirari I. (?) 
Sallini-nianu-uzur I. 
Tukulii-Ninip I. 
Vul-nirari II. (?) 
Nin-pala-zara 
Asshur-dayan I. 
Mntaggil-Nahn. 
Asshur-ris-elim 
Tukulti-pal-zarn I. 
Assliur-hil-kala 
Samsi-Vnl I. 
Asshur-ra!)ii-amar 
Asshur-muzur 
Asshur-iddin-akhi 
Asshur-dayan II. 
Vul-nirari “III. (?) 
Tukulti-Ninip II. 
Asshur-nazir-pal« 
Sallini-mnny-uznr II. 
Samsi-Vul II. 
Vul-nirari IV. (?) 
Sallim-nianu-u/.nr III. 
Asshur-dayan III. 
Asshur-nirari ( ?) 
Tukulti-pal-zara II. 
Sallim-mauu-uzur IV. 
Sar-giiifth 
Sennacherib l 
Esar-haddon 1 
Asshur-bani-pal 
Asshur-emit-ilin 


Dr. 1 bucks. 


Divann-risli 


Ninip-pal-isri 

Assiir-uayau 


Tiklat-pal-isri I. 


Sliiniish Bar 
Asshur-yu/hur bal f 
Divanu-Bara 
Shauisi-Yav 


Tiklat-pal-isri II. 


Sar-gina 
Tsin-akhi-irib 
Asshiir-akh-Idin 
Asshur-idanna bal 


M. DjtjHTt In lMV.a 


lbi kat -irassu. 
AsurU-l-nUlsu. 
Busur-Asur 
Asur-uluillat. 

Bel likli khLs. 

Pndi el. 

Bin likli-khl* I. 
Salmaii nsir II 
Tuklat-Niniti I 
Bin likh-khis II 
NiuijHluiIial-ivsAr. 
Asnr <lavnn. 
MutnkkflNahu. 
Asnr-ris isi. 

Tuklat luibal asar I 
Asur-iddnuiin-hnhal 


Asur-lddin-akhe. 
Asur-edil-el I. 
Bin-likh kliis III. 
Tuklat-Niuin II 
Asur-nazir-nabal. 
Salman asir 111. 
Sainas-BIn. 
Bin-likh-khls IV. 
Salumn-asir IV. 
Axur-edil-el II. 
Asur-likh-khls. 
Tuklat-habnl-asa 11 
Salman-asir V. 
Saryu-kln. 
Sin-nkhe-irib. 
Asur-akli-i<ldin. 
Asnr-bani ImliaL 
Asnr-edil-el III. 


a In this list I hace taken the forms or tire names either from M. Op|**rUs own 
article in the Revue urcheoloqique for 18G9, or from the “Manuel d’FIistoire ancicmie 
de I’Orient*’ of his disciple, M. Francois Lejiorinnut <r>t 1 1 ed. 1S0H). 

1* This name is composed of three elements, all of which are doubtful. The tlrst Is 
the god of the atmosphere, who has been called Vul, Ivn, Yav, Yam, Yem. Ao, Bin. 
and U or IIu. The second element lias been read as likh, zuUt, and crim; the third as 
(jub y kfiujt, and jmthir. Both of them are most uncertain. 

<* Or Shahna-ris. This name was originally thought to be different from that of the 
Black-Obelisk king, but is now regarded ns a mere variant, and as equivalent to tin* 
Scriptural Shalmaneser. The last element Is the same word ns the name of the As¬ 
syrian Hercules, who has been called Bar, Nin or Ninip, and Ussnr, and who possibly 
bore nil these appellations. Sir 11. Rawlinson originally culled this king Teineubar. 
("Commentary, p. :M.) 

d Or Niu-pnia-ztru. (Kawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” 1st edition.) 

e The middle element of tills iianie was thought to represent the root "to give," 
and to have the power of idih’n or idunni; blit a variant reading in tin* recently dis- 
covered Canon employs the phonetic complement of ir, tlms showing that tin* rout 
must be tin* one ordinarily represented by the character, namely “to prot«*ct,“ 

which will form mtzir in the Benonl, ami izir (for inzir) in the tliirtl person of the 
uoiist. 

f Originally Dr. 1 bucks called this monarch Asshnr-uAAbnl. (l^aynnl's “ Nln. and 
Bab." p. Gl. r >.) Mr. Fox Talbot still prefers tills rvading. (" Atlieiueuin,*’ No. 1*89, 
p. I-JO.) 

g This, of course, is following the Hebrew literatlon. The Assyrian is rend as Tu* 
kulti-pal-zara. 

h Or, more fully, Sarru-gina. 

I The Assyrian names of Sennacherib and Esar-haddon, according to Mr. G. Smith, 
worn Sin akiii-Irba and A*sJuir-ukh-i<Miuu. 

*3 
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CHAPTER I. 

I Humboldt, “ Aspectsof Nature,” vol. I. 
pi>. T7, 78, E. T. 

3 Even the title of Shinnr, the earliest 
known name of the region {(Jen. xi. 2 ), may 
he no exception; for it is perhaps derived 
from the Hebrew ^ 30 *. “two,” and nr or 
nahr (Ileb. “ a river.” The form nr 

belongs to the early Seythie or Cushite 
Rabylonian, and is found in the Ar-uial- 
char of Pliny (“ II. N.” vi. and the Ar- 
maelesof A by den us— terms used to desig- 
nate the N(thr-malcha (Royal River) of 
other authors. (See the “ Fragment* 11 is- 
torieorum Grueeorum,” vol. iv. pp. XJS-*},, 28i.) 

3 Herodotus. ii. 5. Sir Gardner Wilkin 
sou observes that Herodotus is mistaken 
in this instance. The Nile never emptied 
itself into a gulf, but from the tirst laid its 
deposits on ground already raised above 
the level of the Mediterranean. (See the 
author's “ Herodotus,” vol. ii. p. (5, note *.) 

4 Loftus's “Chaldim and Susiana,” p. 
282. 

6 See Strabo, xvi. 1, § (>; Pliny, “H. N.” 
vi. 28; Ptolemy, v. 20; JSeros. ap. S}Ticell. 

ip. 28, 20 . 

6 See text, pp. 10, II, etc. 

7 Ross came to the end of the alluvium 
and the commencement of the secondary 
formations in lat. 34°, long. 41°. (“ Journal 
of Geographical Society,” vol. ix. p. 440.) 
Similarly Captain Lynch found the bed of 
the Tigris change from jiebbles to mere al 
luvinm near Khan Thohyeh, a little above 
its confluence with the Adhem. (lb. p. 
472.) For the point where the Euphrates 
enters on the alluvium, see Fraser's “ As¬ 
syria and Mesopotamia,” p. 27. 

h Ijoftns, “ Chaldieaand Susiana,” p. 282. 

* Sir II. ltawlinson, in the “Journal of 
the Geographical Societ} r ,” vol. xxvii. p. 
ISO. The increase did not escape the no¬ 
tice of the ancients. It is mentioned and 
exaggerated by Pliny, who savs that Cha- 
rax of Spasinns was originallv built by 
Alexander the Great at the distance of 
little more than a mile from the shore, but 
that in the time of Juba the Mauritanian 
it was 50 miles from the sea, and in bis 
own day 120 miles! (“ Hist. Nat.” >4. 27.) 
This would give for tile first period a rate 
of increase exceeding a mile in seven 
years, and for the second a rate of about 
u mile a year ; or for the whole period, a 
rate of a mile in three and one half years. 

10 Loflus, in “Journal of tlx* Geograph¬ 
ical Society,” vol. xxvi. p. 1to. 

II See Clinl on's “Fasti Hellenic!.” vol 


ii. p. 473, where the whole area of European 
Greece, including Thessaly, Acnmanui, 
.'Ktolia, Kills cu, and the other littoral 
islands, is shown to Ihj 22,231 miles. 

13 See text. p. 2. 

13 Gen, ii. It. marginal rendering. 

14 See the remark of Mela: “Ocri 
dentem petit, ni Taunts ohstet, lu nostra 
maria veiiturns.” (“ l>e Sit. Orb.” iii. 8.) 

16 In one part of it.s course, vi/., from 
Kut-el-Anmruli at the month of the Sliat- 
el-llie to Ilussun Klian’s fort, 5u miles 
lower down the stream, the direction of 
the Tigris is even north of east. 

From El Khitr to Serut tlx* direct dis¬ 
tance is KM mili-s, from Serut to Kurnah 
110, and from Kurnah to El Khitr 115. 

17 Chesney, 14 Euphrates K.\p*dition,” 
vol. i. pp. 38aud 40. 

18 Ibid. vol. i. p. 44. 

13 Ibid. p. 15. It only attains this width, 
however, in tlx* season of the Hoods. Gen¬ 
erally it is at Hinrbekr about 1UJ or 120 
yards wide. 

30 Ixiftus, “ Chuldiea and Susiana,” p. 3. 

51 Ghesney, “Euphrates Kxpslitinn,” 

vol. i. p. 32; commits l^ayard. “Nineveh 
and its Remains, vol. ii. oh. xiii. p. !M. 

33 The Kuvhrah-s steamer, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Lynch, ascended the Tigris nearly 
to Ninirud in 1838; but was stopps! by an 
artificial bund or dam thrown across the 
stream near that place. (Chesnev, vol. i 
p. 32.) The Xitocria in 1840 attempted 
the ascent, but was unable to prooe<*d far 
alxne Tekrit, from a want of sufllcieiit 
pnver. (“ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. i 
eh. v. p. 130.) 

33 t'Fiesney, vol. I. pp. 53-57. 

34 Ibid. p. 02. 

36 Strab. xi. 12, § 4; § 11. § 2, etc. 

3 * l^iyard, “ Nineveh and Babylon.” cli. 
xv. p. 22. (.’omparts ch. xl. pp. 200, 27X). 

37 Xenophon. “ Analysis, iv. 3, § 1. 

3 " lanyard, “Nineveh ami Hahvloii,” ch. 

iii. p. 40*. The Ritlis t’hal at Til, just alxive 
the iK>int of continence, was found by 
Mr. Layard to be "aliout equal in si/e * 
hi the "united Myafarekln and Biaiiiekr 
rivers. 

33 I^oftus, “f’haMiea and Susiana,“ p. 
3<»S; “Journ. of Geograph. Society,” vol. 
ix. j>. 05. 

“ Euphrat**s Kxpxlitlon,” vol. I. pp. 
50. 00. 

31 Ijiyartl, “Nineveh and Babylon,” ch. 
•vi. p." 175; Loftas, “Ghaldiea aixl SiLsl- 
ana. p. 45. 

13 lb-cron's statement. which Indirectly 
the reverse of this (•* Amatic Nations,” voL 
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il. p. 131, E. T.), Is at once false awl self- 
contradictory. The “ deep bed ” and 4 * bold 
shores”of the Tigris are the consequence 
of the higher level of the plain in its vicin¬ 
ity. The fall of the Tigris is much greater 
than that of the Eujdirales in its lower 
course, and the stream cuts deeper into 
the alluvium, on the principle of water 
finding its own level. 

33 Loftus, p. 41. 

31 Arrian, “Exped. Alex.” vii. 21, 22; 
Strab. xvi. 1, §§ 11, 12. The “lacus Chal- 
daiei ” of Pliny (“ Hist. Nat.” vi. 27) refer 
rather to the marshes on the Lower Tigris. 

36 Arrian, “Exped. Alex.” vii. 7; Plin. 
“ Hist. Nat.” 1. s. c. 

38 Arrian, vii. 21. 

37 Herod, i. 103. 

^ 38 Layard, “Nineveh and Bahylon,” p. 

39 See text, page 9. 

40 Herod, i. 179, 180. 

41 Ibid. i. 189; Xen. “Anab.” il. 4, §25. 
The site of Opis is probably marked by the 
ruins at Kha/aji. (See the remarks of Sir 
H. Rawlinson in the author’s “ Herod¬ 
otus,” vol. i. p. 326, note 8 .) 

42 Sir H. Rawlinson, “ Commentary on 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia,” p. 77, note. 

43 Loftus, “Chaldaea and Susiana,” p. 

112. Some rather considerable changes in 
the bed of the Tigris are thought to be 
traceable a little below Saruarah. (See 
“Journal of Geographical Society,” vol. 
ix. p. 472.) 

44 Shapur Dholactuf, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury of our era, either cut or reopened this 
canal. He is said to have intended it as a 
defence against the Arabs. In Arabian 
geography it is known as Khandak Sabur, 
or “ Shapur’s ditch.” The present name is 
Kerreli Saideh. 

46 Justin, xviii. 3, § 2. 

46 Loftus, p. 50. 

47 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

48 Gen. x. 10. The sacred historian per¬ 
haps further represents the Assyrians as 
adopting the Babylonian number on their 
emigration to the more northern regions: 
—“Out of that land went forth Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh, and the city Reho- 
both, and Calah, and Resen.” (Gen. x. 11, 
12 .) 

49 In three out of these four cases, the 
similarity of the name forms a sufficient 
ground for the identification. In the 
fourth case the chief ground of identifica¬ 
tion is a statement in the Talmud that 
Nopher was the site of the Calneh of Nim¬ 
rod. 

60 Sippara is the Scriptural Sepliarvaim. 
The Hebrew term has a dual ending, be¬ 
cause there were two Sipparas, one on 
either side of the river. 

61 Sir H. Rawlinson, in the “Journal of 
the Geographical Society,” vol. xxvii. p. 
185. 

62 Mr. Taylor in the “Journal of the 
Asiatic Societj T ,” vol. xv. p. 200. Sir H. 
Rawlinson prefers the derivation of Um - 
(jfir, “the mofiher of bitumen,” 


63 Loftus, “ Chaldaea and Susiana,” p. 
128 . 

34 Gen. xiv. 1. 

36 Bcros. ap. Syncell., “ Chronographia,** 
p. 39. 

38 A polled. “ Bibliotheca,” ii. 4, § 4. 

37 Loftus, p. 214. 

38 The LXX translators express the He¬ 
brew h y *0 ptx- 

39 Strab. xvi. 1, § 0; Ptol. v. 20, p. 137. 
See also Pliny, “ Hist. Nat.” vi. 27. 

80 Loftus, pp. 1G2-170. 

81 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” ch. 
xxi v. p. 551. Boats smeared with bitumen, 
and similar to those still in use in Lower 
Mesopotamia, are said to be occasionally 
found, beneath the soil, in this ravine. 

63 Loftus, p. 101. 

83 In the early Scytliic or Cushite Baby¬ 
lonian the name of the city is represented 
by the same characters as are used for the 
god Belus, though of course with a differ¬ 
ent determinative ; and it thus seems high¬ 
ly probable that we have the vernacular 
pronunciation of the name in the B ik$ 7 j 
of Ptolemy, which he joins with ftdpatra 
and Aryova precisely as the inscriptions 
are joined Borsip, Nipur, and Cutha, or 
Tiggaba. Nipur is given in the bilingual 
tablets as the Semitic translation of the 
Scythic Bilu. 

84 See note 49 of this chapter. 

63 Gen. x. 10. 

88 Isaiah x. 9. 

87 Rich, “ Second Memoir on Babylon,” 
p. 32; Heeren, “Asiatic Nations,” vol. ii. 
p. 172' Ker Porter, “Travels,” vol. ii. p. 
379. See also Oppert's map, entitled 
“Babylon Antiqua, in his “Expedition 
scientifique en M6sopotamie,” Paris, Gide, 
1858. 

88 Berosus, “ Fr.” 14; Strab. xvi. 1, § 7; 
Justin, xii. 13; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 

89 Rich, 44 First Memoir,” p. 34, note. 

70 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
569. Mr. Loftus suggests that the remains 
here are of a later date. (“ Chaldaea and 
Susiana,” p. 85.) Sir H. Rawlinson regards 
the existing buildings at Akkerkuf and 
Hammatn as also of the Parthian age, 
though occupying the sites of earner 
Chalda?an cities. 

71 Hammam is thought to be the Gulaba 
of the cuneiform inscriptions (Loftus, p. 
113); but this identification is uncertain. 

73 See Fraser's “Mesopotamia and As¬ 
syria,” pp. 150-155; Ainsworth's ‘"Re¬ 
searches in Mesopotamia,” p. 127 and p. 
177; Ross and Lynch, in “Journal of Geo¬ 
graphical Society,” vol. ix. pp. 443, et 
seq.; Loftus, “Chaldaea and Susiana,” 
passim; and “Journal of Geographical 
Society,” vol. xxvi. pp. 133-144. 

73 This district has been visited by Mr. 
Taylor, but its marshy character makes it 
very difficult to explore at all completely. 

74 Loftus, “Chaldfwa and Susiana,” p. 
251. 

73 Ibid. p. 435. 

78 See text, p. 3. 
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77 See the “.Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. xv. n. 401. 

70 See the elder Niebuhr's “ Description 
de V Arabie,” pp. 7, 8. 

79 See text, p. 7. 

Dan. viii. 2. 

** .Escliylus, “Persse,” 1^3; Herodotus, 
v. 53. 

Strabo, xv. 3, § 12. 
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I Loftus, “ Clmldma and Susiana,” p. 0. 

4 Cliesney, “ Euphrates Expedition,” 

vol. i. p. 100. 

3 Lottus, p. 280. This itraveller found 
the temperature at Mohaminruh, in June, 
1850, to rise often to 134° of Fahrenheit in 
the shade. 

4 Ibid. p. 285. 

6 Loftus, p. 9, note. 

«Ibid. p. 211; l^ayard, “Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. MO. 

7 Loftus, pp. SI, 82. 

* Layard, ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,” 1. s. 
e.; Loftus, “ChaUUea and Susiana,” p. 
73; Fraser, “Travels,” vol. ii. pp. 37 and 
47. 

9 Mr. Loftus tells us that he has seen 
this effect of the cold. 
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“ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 331, note**; Rich, 
“ First Memoir,” p. 13; Chesney, “Eu¬ 
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74 Herodotus, i. 103. 

13 Theophrast. “ Hist. Plant.” viii. 7. 
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“ Anab.” ii. 3. §§ 1 L1U. 

16 Pliny, “ Hist. Nat.” xvili. 17. 
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Indian gold tribute, this was one-ninth of 
the whole tribute of the empire. 

77 Herodotus, i. 102. This proportion 
appears excessive. Perhaps Babylonia 
really supplied one-third of the grain 
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Ibid. 1. s. e. 

19 Xen. “ Aiiah.” ii. I, § 22. 

4,1 Ibid. § 13. Compare Ainsworth. “ Re* 
treal of the Ten Thousand,” up. 105-Ml. 
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had a tame lion for some years at Bagh¬ 
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CIIA1TER IV. 

1 There is, 1 believe, a near parallel to 
this peculiarity In the Ostink. [It has 
been compared with our o\\ n use of such 
an expression as “to as-ward; *’ but hen* 
“ to ,f and “ward” are really s«i»arate 
prepositions, both having the same mean¬ 
ing, and the phnuse is merely pleonastic. 
There is no reason to believe that An and 
ta have separately the meaning of 
“ with. “1 

2 The nricks in question were found at 
Warku, the ancient Itumk or Erech. (See 
Loftus, “Chahljca ami Susiana,” p. 109.) 

3 See Oppeil's “ Exj/nlitioii scientillque 
en MAxopotninie,” tom ii. p. 02. 

4 It has been conjectured that the ld«*o- 
graph for “ king,” which stands ns the 
tii*st character in tin* tlrst and second com¬ 
partments of the second column in the in¬ 
scription given above (Pi. VI.. Fig. 3i. Is 
derived from a nul** drawing of a l>ee, the 
Egyptian emblem of Sovereignty. (S**e 
MOiaut, " Rriques de Rabylone,” p. 20.) 

6 < ipperl, tom. ii. p. UG. 

8 See the “Journal of the (Jeogrnphicnl 
Society.” vol. ix. p. 5s, where, in sjmaking 
of the* devices on the tombs of the Lnrs, 
Sir II. Rawlinson notes “the donhle- 
tonthed comb” as the distinctive mark 
of the female sex. 

7 Tools with a triangular point, made In 
ivory’.apparently funemployment in cune¬ 
iform writing, have b<*cn found at Baby¬ 
lon. (See Oppcrt, tom. il. p. (73. \ 

M See text, page 4.3. where the transla¬ 
tion of an inscription is given. Other 
translations of the brick legends belong¬ 
ing to the same king are the following: 

1. On a brick from Muyhrir (Un.— 
“Frukh. king of Fr. is he who has built 
the temple of the Moon-tiod." 

2. On a brick from the same: “Tho 
Moon Hod, his lord, has enlist'd Urukh, 
king of Fr. to build a temjde to him, and 
lias caused him to build the enceinte of 
Ur.” 

3. On a brick from the same: - “The 
Moon-Hod, brother’s sonO) of Ann, and 
eldest son of Reins, his lord, has caused 
I’mkli, the pious chief, king of Fr, to build 
the temple of 'Jsimjathu (f), his holy 
place ” 

I. (in a brick from S* nknrrh :—“The 
Sun-Hod, his lord, has enlist'd Urukh, the 
pious chief, king of Fr. king of the land ( 
of the Akkad, to build n temple to him ” 

5. On a brick from Sifter: “Urukh, 
king of Ur, and king of the land (?)of the 
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Akkad, who has built the temple of 
Belus. 

9 See PI. VI., Fig. 3, and PI. VII., Fig. I. 

10 The size varies from an ineh to four 
or five inches in length, the width being 
always less. The envelope is of very 
thin clay, and does not much add to the 
bulk. 

11 We have only a representation of 
this inscription,' the cylinder itself being 
lost. The representation will be found in 
Sir R. Ker Porter’s “Travels,” vol. ii. 
plate 79, No. G. 

12 I am indebted for the translation of 
this legend to Mr. George Smith, of the 
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13 “ As. Soc. Journ.” vol. xv. pp. 272,273. 
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133. 
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48 Ibid. p. 199. 

47 Position of the relics in situ , char¬ 
acter of tlie tomb or coffin, and apparent 
antiquity, or the reverse, of the enclosed 
vessels and ornaments, will commonly 
determine the age without much uncer¬ 
tainty. 

48 Loftus, p. 131. 

49 See the author's “Herodotus,” vol. 
iii. p. Cl. 

80 “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xv. pp. 271-274. 
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82 Ibid. pp. 413, 411. 

63 Ibid. pp. 208, 200. 

64 Ibid. p. 272 ; Loftus, p. 210. Mr. Tay¬ 
lor, however, qualifies this hitter state¬ 
ment. “ Directly on opening these cov 
ers,” he says, “ were I to attempt to touch 
the skulls or bones, they would fall into 
dust almost immediately; but 1 found, on 
exposing them for a few days to the air, 
that they became quite hard, and could be 
handled with impunity.” It is to be re¬ 
gretted that Mr. Taylor did not send any 
of the skulls, when thus hardened, to 
England, as their examination would 
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the ethnic character of the race. 

65 The vases represented in the first of 
the cuts (PI. Xlll., Fig. 1), are in a coarse 
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sometimes appears upon the surface. 

88 See Loftus, “ Chakhea and Susiana,” 
p. 258. 

67 Ibid. p. 257. 

88 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” i>p. 
G08, GOD; Hawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. 
p. 830; Birch’s “Ancient Pottery,” vol. i. 
p. 114. 
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cave, as in the representation. 

60 “ Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. 
p. 271. 

81 Mr. Layard found remains of the 
bronze in one specimen. (“Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. 000.) The representation 
gives the probable form ot the bronze 
sett ing. 

82 “ Travels in Georgia, Persia,” etc., 
vol. ii. pi. 70, tig. 0. 

83 See PI. VI., Fig. 3; PI. VII., Figs. 1. 
and 3. 

64 Bangles and rings. (See the “Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. p. 
415.) 

86 This view was taken by Mr. Vnux in 
a paper read by him before the Society of 
Antiquaries, January, 1800, which he 1ms 
kindly put into my hands. It may be 
questioned, i**rhnps, whether these day 
models are not rat nor the representative*, 
of real weapons ami implements, buried 
in their stead by relatives too poor to part 
with the originals. 

“a “Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. 
p. 411. 

87 As fillets for the head. (Ibid. p. 273.1 

88 These earrings are given as Flail 
diran, because they were found ill N’ilTi-r 
among remains thought lube pur* 1) ( 1 ’ii 


diran. At the sail** time it must he al¬ 
lowed that they wry much resemble the 
Greek “Cupid earrings.” of which there 
are so many m the British Museum. 

89 See Pis. XV.. XVI. 

70 See the small woolent on p. .71. 

71 See pi. IX., Fig. 3, where a rrpre*w*n- 
tatiou of this mode of ormimeutn g walls 
is given; and for the u><- of bron/e rings, 
see ■•Journal of the Asiatic Society.” v« 1. 
xv. p. ill. 

72 Josh. vii. 21. 

73 See PI. XIV., Fig. 2. 

74 “Journal of the Asiatic Society," vol. 
xv. p. 271. 

76 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

78 Arrian. “Exp. Alex.” \i. 20: Athe- 
naais, “ Doipnosopn.” v. p. 107. 

77 Dan. i. 1. 

78 This passage has often been referred 
to, but rarely quoted. Simplicius argues 
that the earlier Greek writers on astron¬ 
omy have less value than the later ones- ( 
Sia TOfiffiru rdf Itto Ka/?.toO»vovs fk 
Ba/inZdirof 7ze/i$0eicas rrafuirypr/OFi^ 
(ityiKEcOaL ria ri,v ’E /.?ASa, rui A pioro- 
TE?.ovr rofro FTnGKrrf’avrnr airCr 
aanvaq (Ur/yrirat 6 Unfupi piof x i ? iuV 
ftc)V elvai Kal tvveaKoaiuv Tpiuv. uf\l u 
tuv xp& vov 'A?.e$;avd()ov tov Ma*l<foi’ 0 £ 
auso/ihac. 

79 Plin. ”11. N.” vii. 5G. “ Eplgeues 
apud Babylonios dccxx annorum nbser 
vationes siderum roc til dais lahrcuhs in- 
seriptas dueet.” 

80 See text. p. 52. 

81 This is distinctly asserted of the great 
temple of Beilis by Diodorus (il. 9. $ D. 
The careful emplacement of the mriu t 
temples makes it probable that they were 
applied to similar uses. 

82 Herod, ii. Hto. 

83 Ibid. 

84 See the passage prell.xcd os a motto 
to this chapter (text, p. I''). 

” 8 Isaiah xliii. 11. 

88 Sir II. ltuwlinson in the “Journal of 
the Asiatic Soe." vol. xxvii. p. 1S5. 

87 See Ueereii’s “Asiatic Nations,” vol. 
ii. p. 220. E. T. 

88 See text. p. .71. 

89 See “ Journal of the \siat VSee ” vol. 
xv. p. 21S; and compare L41 n.** * -Fhal 
d:eu and Susiana." p. 275. 

90 A p. Eusel). '‘Chron. Fan”! i, i>. 5, 
cd. Mai. 

91 This is the mr of B*t<k*is. which was 
a period of Dot years, t ’ompare w itli this 
notation that of the Mexicans i Prescott. 
•* History of tlieFoiiqnest of Mexico,” m>\ 
i. p. 01). Where, besides the unit, the only 
numbers which had distinct signs were 
20. 100, and sun. 

CIU1TEP V* 

1 See text, pp. 57 GO. 

2 ''lr Loftus makes this comparts***. 
” Fhnldiea and Susiaim.” i>. 257) For 
»•; rescntutioiiH of the costume set* Loftus, 
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mi. aw, aw, 200; and Rich (“Second 
Memoir,” pi. iii. fig. 13). 

8 See Loftus, “ Clialdaea aud Susiana,” 
p. 258. 

4 u Asiatic Journal,” vol. xv. p. 271. 

6 Loftus, p. 258. Compare the central 
standing figure in the cylinder of which a 
representation is given. (See PI. XIV., 
Fig. 2.) 

6 See the same cylinder, where two of 
the three standing figures wear the mitre 
in question. 

7 Taylor in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,” vol. xv. p. 272. 

8 At least this is the position which the 
signet cylinder always occupies in the 
tombs. (“Asiatic Journal,” vol. xv. p. 
271.) 

8 Ibid. p. 415. 

10 See the sitting figure in the cylinder 
(PI. XIV., Fig. 2); aud compare “As. 
Journ.” vol. xv. p. 273. 

11 See text, pp. 22-24. 

12 Herod, iv. 71 (Author’s Translation, 
vol. iii. pp. 61-63). 

13 Ibid. i. 200. 

14 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” ch. 
xxiv. p. 567. 

16 “ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” vol. 
xv. p. 272, note 1 . 

18 See the “Fragmenta Hist. Graec.” 
vol. ii. p. 496; Fr. 1, § 2. 

17 Gen. x. 9. 

18 See text, ch. ii. p. 26. 

19 See Loftus, “ Chaldaeaand Susiana,” 
p. 258. 

20 Ibid. ch. xx. p. 259. 

21 For rep resentations of spearheads, 
see Pis. XV. and XVI. 

22 “Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. 
p. 272, note 2 . 

23 See Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” 
1st Series, vol. ii. p. 21; vol. iii. p. 55: and 
compare Sophocl. “Antiq.” 347, where 
the invention of nets is united with that 
of ships, agriculture, and language. 

24 See text. p. 56. 

25 “ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” vol. 
xv. p. 264. 

26 “Fragm. Hist. Graec.” 1. s. c. The 
“Red Sea” of Berosus, like that of He¬ 
rodotus. is not our Red Sea, but the sea 
which washes the south of Asia including 
both the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf. (See Herod i. 1.: Author’s Transla¬ 
tion, vol. i. p. 153, note 2 .) 

CHAPTER VII. 

1 It appears from Eusebius (“Chron. 
Can.” pars i. c. ii.) and Syncellus(“ Chron¬ 
ograph.” vol. i. pp. 50-53) that Berosus at 
any rate gave tliis turn to the Babylonian 
mythology. What is commonly reported 
of* Pythagoras, Democritus, and others, 
who are said to have drawn their philos¬ 
ophies from Chaldaean sources, would 
seem to show that there was really such 
an esoteric doctrine as is suggested in the 
text. We cannot tell, however, which 
more nearly represented it—the mono¬ 
theism of the Samian, or the atheism of 
the Abderite philosopher, 


2 Sec the Essay of Sir II. Rawlinson in 
the author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 585; 
from which most of the views contained 
in this chapter are tak(*i. 

3 Sir II. Rawlinson, in the above-quoted 
Essay, p. 580. 

4 It is now generally allowed that a 
Scythic or Turanian race was the first to 
people Europe. Of this raee we have 
still remnants in the Basques, Fins. Laps, 
and Esths or Esthoeians upon the Baltic. 
The Etruscans in Italy are perhaps of 
the same stock. In Greece they probably 
blended with the Pelasgi (Arians). as they 
did also with the Celts in several coun¬ 
tries. The “lake-dwellings” of Europe 
may be with great probability assigned 
to them; and the Hint-weapons in the 
drift are perliaps traces of their burial- 
grounds. 

6 This name is very doubtful. Mr. Fox 
Talbot reuders.it by Yew; M. Oppert by 
Ao or Hu; I>r. Hiucks by Iv or lva ; M. 
Lenormant by Bin. 

6 These schemes themselves were prob¬ 
ably not genealogical at first. In their 
genealogical shape they were an arrange¬ 
ment given after awhile to separate and 
independent deities recognized in differ¬ 
ent places by distinct communities, or 
even by distinct races. (See Bunsen's 
“Egypt,” vol. iv. p. 66, B. Engl. Transl.) 

7 See Diod. Sic. ii. 30, § 3, where, how¬ 
ever, there is a corrupt reading, the word 
'H 2 .ov being most absurdly replaced by 
'll/uov. 

8 See his fragments in Muller’s “ Fragm. 
Hist. Graec.” vol. iii. pp. 567 and 571; Fr. 
2, § 14, and Fr. 5. 

9 Loc. sup. cit. ’I dig, tov v~b tlsv 
'FM qvuv Kpdvov ovofia^dpevov Ka/jy 
vglv *K?.ov. 

10 K pdvog Toivw , ov 61 fyoivineq T H?.ov 
'xpooayopevQvci , 8 aai/.€vcn> rfjq 

kcli varepov per 6 rr/v tov (3tov re?,evrr/v 
Eig tov tov Kpdvov acre pa nadiepodeigy 
k.t.Pi. This, however, professes to be 
Phoenician and not Babylonian mythol¬ 
ogy- 

11 Fr. 1, § 3, and Fr. 6. Annedotus 
(’A vv 7 ] 6 utos) is (perhaps) “given by 
Ana, ” or “ given by God.' ’ Oannes is prob¬ 
ably Hoa-ana; or “ the god Hoa.” 

12 Fr. 5. Anobret (’Avaiftper) signifies 
“beloved by Ana.” 

13 Damasc. “De Princip ” 125. 

14 Hesiod. “ Theogon.” 455-457; A polled. 
“ Bibliothec.” i. 1, §§ 5, 6. 

15 A single wedge J which according to 

Chaldaean numeration represents the 
number 60 (see text. p. 66), is emblematic 
of the god Ana on the notation tablets: 
and, as would be expected from this fact. 

Ana is one of the phonetic powers of T 
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Another of its powers is Din; and hence 
the conclusion is drawn that DLs was 
probably another name of Ana. (See the 
Essay of Sir H. Rawlinson in the authors 
“ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 592.) 

16 Cf. Steph. Byz. ad voc. TePAvtj. 
Telavrjy ~67ug apxatoraTTj Zvpiag <i- e. 
’Acmptag) ijv 6 kei Xivog ~pb rfjg Xivov 

KTlG€(jg. 

17 See note fl , ch. iv. 

18 Gen. x. 10. The identification of 
NifFer with Calneh rests on the authority 
of the Talmud (see text, pp. II, 12). 

141 See text. pp. Ho-HG. 

2 ° “ Fragin. Hist. Gr.” vol. iii. p. 5(3(5. 

21 Bunsen’s “Egypt,” vol. i. p. 37X, E. 
T.; Wilkinson in the author's “Herod¬ 
otus,” vol. ii. p. 205. 

22 “ l)e Prineip.” 125. 

23 Bil or Bilu is " lord ” in the Assyrian 
and the Semitic Babylonian: Enu is the 
corresponding Cushite or Hamitic term. 

24 The Jupiter Belus worshipped in the 
great temple at Babylon seems certainly 
to have been Merodaeli, who likewise 
represents the planet Jupiter. (See text, 
p. XT.) 

25 As by Abydenus (cf. Euseh. “ Chron. 
Can.” i. 12, p.*36. and Mos. Choren. i.4, p. 
13), by Stephen (ad voc. B a^vP.Civ), and, 
perhaps we may say, by Herodotus (i. 7). 
Compare also ‘Thallus (Fr. 2) and Mos. 
Choren. (i. (J, and 9), who absolutely iden¬ 
tifies Belus with Nimrod. 

28 Abyden. Fr. 8. 

27 Gen. x. 10. 

28 These walls were known respectively 
as the Inyur-Bilu-Xipru. and the Ximiti- 
Biln-Xipnt. (Sir II. Rawlinson in the 
author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 59G, and 
vol. li. p. 586.) 

29 Gen. x. 10. 

30 See text, pp. 100, 101. 

31 lienee the Mylitta (M.v?utto) of He¬ 
rodotus (i. 131, 199), and perhaps the Molis 
(Mo/gf) of Nic. Damaseenus (“ Fragni. 
Hist. Gr.” vol. iii. p. 361, note 16). It has 
been usual to derive these words from the 
Hebrew «^\ “ gen era re; ” but no simi¬ 
lar root is found in either Assyrian or 
Babylonian. Mul in Hamitic Babylonian 
is the exact equivalent of Bil in Semitic 
Assyrian. Both signify “ lord,” while 
Billa and Mulita signify “lady.” 

32 Maboy is “the mother of the gods,” 
from ma or nata, “mother,” and bayn y 
“god ” (Sclavonic boy). 

33 Etymologists have been puzzled by 
the name Rhea ('Pea)—one of the numer¬ 
ous appellatives of the “ Great Goddess ” 
—who is known also as Ceres, Cybele or 
Cybebe, Mater Dindymene. Magna Mater. 
Bona Dea, Dea Phrygia. Ops. Terra, and 
Tellus. Perhaps the explanation is to be 
found in the numerical symbol of this god¬ 
dess. which was 15, pronounced as Bi hy 
the Chahkeans. 

34 The inscription on the open-mouthed 
lion, now in the British Museum. (See the • 


author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 625, 
note 8 ). 

35 ^ p e Prineip.” 1. s. c. 

38 Ap. Phot. “ Bibliothec.” coLxxxrx. 
p. 1594. 

37 Beros. Fr. 1, § 3. Oannes has been 
otherwise explained. It has been thought 
to signify “given by Ana.” 

3M Sir H. Rawlinson in the author’* 
“Herodotus,'' vol. i. p. 600. 

39 Cf. Hellad. 1. s. e., and Beros. Fr. 1, 
§ 3. The latter writer gave the following 
account of Oannes — I]apa6i66vai , ^>tjgi , 
roig arOptj-oic ypappdruv kol paOrjpa- 
tuv rial rexvuv TravroSa-tiv efi~eiptav t 

KOI TTuleUV GVVOlKLGpoiq, KOI ICptJV 
idpvGeig , mm vdfiuv e\arjyfjG€tg 1 kol 
ytu/iETpiav didaGKEiv, nai ozeppara nai 
Kap-£>v Gwayoyag vTodeitcvircu, nai 
aw6?.ug TZQvra ra repbg rjpipoGiv avi]KO- 
vra fiiov Trapadiddvai rolg dvOpuTOi f ■ 
a~b de rov XP& vov €K€ivov ovdkv a/J.o 
rrepiGGbv evptOfjvai. 

40 Berosus and 1 lelladius both agree in re- 
garding lloa or Mawrjg) as the Fish- 
God; but from the inscriptions it appears 
that the Fisli-God was reaily Nin or Ninip. 
(See text, p. 86.) 

41 So Berosus, 1. s. c. 

42 Gen. iii. 1. 

43 Job ix. 9; xxxrviii. 31; Amos v. 8. 
There seem to be no grounds for our 
translating Kiinah as “ the Pleiades.” It 
is not even a plural. 

44 It is not perhaps altogether clear why 
the serpent nas been so frequently re¬ 
garded as an emblem of life. Some say, 
because serpents are long-lived; others, 
because the animal readily formed a cir¬ 
cle, and a circle was the symbol of eter¬ 
nity. But, whatever the reason, the fact 
cannot be doubted. 

45 See the passage cited at full length 
in note 3# . According to Assyrian notions, 
Hoa did not confine his presents to men. 
One of the kings of Assyria says:—"The 
senses of seeing, hearing, and under¬ 
standing, which Hoa allotted to the whole 
1000 gods of heaven and earth, they in 
the fulness of their hearts granted to 
me.” 

48 Mans. Parth. p. 5. 

47 “De Prineip. 1. s. c. Tor M ’A ov 
nai AavKt/g I'/ov } evtcOat rov B^?.ov, 

*" Sir 11. Rawlinson in the author's 
“ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 601, note 8 . Mo¬ 
vers and Bunsen derive AavKrj from the 
Heb. qy-p “tundere,” and interpret it 

“strife,” comparing the Syriac dauknt. 
(See Bunsen’s “ Egypt,” vol. iv. pp. 155, 
15(5.) 

49 Beros. Fr. 1, § 6. 

50 Sin is used for the moon in Mendman 
and Syriac at the present day. It is the 
name given to the Moon-God in St. James 
of Semj’s list of tin* idols of Ilnrrau; and 
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it was the term used for Monday by the 
Sahteans as late as the ninth century. 

&1 As in Daniel iv. 13, 17, and in the 
Syriac liturgy. 

* 52 The term zuna inav perhaps be con¬ 
nected with the Ileb. p “ form." Zanan is 

common in Assyrian for “building.” 

63 Sin is expressly called “the god of 
the month Sivan of haj)])y name;” and 
it may be suspected that his name is a 
mere contraction of Sivan. The sign used 
for the month Sivan is also the sign which 
represents “bricks.” 

51 These forms are taken chiefly from 
the engravings of cylinders published by 
the late Mr. Cullimore. 

66 It is not uncommon for the second 
syllable in an Assyrian or Babylonian 
god’s name to be dropped as unimportant. 
AVe have both Assh nr and Ms, botn San si 
and San , both Ninip and A'm, etc. Thus 
we might expect to find both Hnr and 
Hnrki. It is not perhaps a proof of the 
connection—but still it is an argument in 
favor of it—to find that when Ur changed 
its name to Camarina (Eupolem. ap. Alex. 
Polyhist. Fr. 3), the new appellation was 
a derivative from another word (Kanut >\ 
Arab.) signifying “the moon.” (Sir H. 
Rawlinson in* the author's “ Herodotus,” 
vol. i. p. GIG.) 

56 Nabonidus calls him “the chief of 
the gods of heaven and earth, the king of 
the gods, god of gods, he who dwells in 
the great heavens,” etc. 

67 In Hebrew shani, is usually 
translated “scarlet,” but some learned 
Jews suggest that the true meaning is 
bright. (See Newman's “Hebrew Lexi¬ 
con” ad voc, and compare Gesenius.) 

68 From “ministrare.” (See Bux- 
torf ad voc.) 

59 Josh. xvii. II; Judg. i. 27; 1 Sam. xxxi. 

10, etc. The Hebrew form is |Nty**ry3r 
Belh-shean , or Beth-shan. The 

LXX give B cudaav, Baidcadv , B aiBceifx, 
and B rjOoav. Josephus has B fjdcava, 
and BeBcavT]. The Talmud contrasts the 
word to Bisan , and the existing 

name is Beisctn. As Scythopolis, this city 
was well known to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. 

60 See the small treatise of Eugesippus. 
“De Locis,” etc., in the folio edition of 
the Byzantine Historians (vol. xxiii. sub 
fin.). “Scythopolis civitas, Galilaeae me¬ 
tropolis, quae et Bethsan, id est, domus 
solis.” 

31 It would seem from this name that 
Parra -was also a title under which the 
Sun was known in Chaldaea in the early 
times. May not this title be connected 
with the Egyptian Ph-ra or Pi-ra , "the 
sun,” whence probably the Hebrew Pha¬ 
raoh? 

63 Abyden. Fr. 1; Syncell. vol. i. p. 
70. 

• 8 Winer, “ Realworterbuch,” ad. voc. 


“ Adrammelech.” Sir IT. Rawlinson al¬ 
lows this derivation to be not improbable 
<Rawlinson’s “Herodotus.” vol. i. p. 611), 
suggesting, however, another, fromee/i'm, 
“ the arranger,” and mdek (ibid.). 

84 2 Kings xvii. 31. 

65 Girin is rendered by rabu in the vo¬ 
cabularies, which is the Hebrew rub , 

“a great one and thence “a doctor.” 
It is probably connected with the Abys¬ 
sinian (judo, “ great: ” but not with 7*1 1 
or at any rate only indirectly. Ai may 
perhaps be the same w'ord as the Agau 
(Abyssinian) mri. “light.” 

86 Sir H. Rawlinson in the author’s 
“ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 612. 

f * 7 In Assyria such a threefold worship 
of the male Sun is found: but even there 
we have no triple nomenclature. 

The only place where these two de¬ 
ities are clearly distinguished from Gula 
is in the list of the idols contained in the 
great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon. 
But for this notice, the names would cer¬ 
tainly have been regarded as nothing 
more than titles of Gula. 

69 No satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the word Anammelech. If it 
represents the female power of the sun, 
we must suppose that Ana is an abbre 
viated form of Anunit, and that melek , 

is for malcah . J ews 

from contempt not caring to be correct 
in the names of false gods. 

70 .See note 5 of this chapter. 

71 Bolts of the kind represented were 
also used as trophies of victory. Tiglath- 
Pileser I. made one of copper, and in¬ 
scribed upon it a record of his conquests. 
(Sir H. Rawlinson in the author's “He¬ 
rodotus,” vol. i. p. 609.) 

7 2 text Ti 108 

73 See the “ inscription of Tiglath-Pi- 
leser I.” p. 62. 

74 Ilesychius uses the form ya7.ap(5L), 
and calls the goddess “ the Babylonian 
Venus.” In the Etymologicum Magnum 
the form used is 

75 The second element in Salambo or 
Salambas is probably amma (Heb.0N)> 
“a mother.” 

76 See Mos. Choren. “Hist. Armen.” i. 
13, “ Barsanium ob fortissimos res gestas 
in Deos ascriptum ad longurn tempus 
Syri coluere.” ii. 13, “Tigranes in Meso¬ 
potamian! descendit, et nactus ibi Barsa- 
mi statuam, quam ex ebore et beryllo fac- 
tam argento ornaverat, deportari earn 
jubet. et in Thordano oppido locari.” 

77 Herodian. iii. 1, § II. 

78 Herod, i. 7. 

79 Lydus, “De Mensibus,” iv. 46: Athe- 
nag. “Leg. pro Christ.” xv. 6; Damasc. 
“ De Princip. ” 

80 See the Memoir of AI. Raoul Rochette 
on the Assyrian Hercules in the 17th vol¬ 
ume of the “ Mem. de l'lnstitut.,” where 
this point is abundantly proved. 

bl Fr. 1, § 3. To fib o7.ov o&fia 
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t’ffo (56 T/;y KC<pa? ip> irapant- 
pvuviav aVr;v Ke<j>a?.i)v v-oKarcj Tfjg tov 
i x 0rog Ke<j>ah]c, nal iz66ag Spoiug 
avO()tj~ov, TTapa7T€<pVK6rag <5e ck Tfjg 
oiptlg tov txOivg. 

The Fish-god {'Slawr}g) conies out of 
the Ked Sea (Persian Gulf) to instruct the 
settlers in ('halcUca. 

••3 Tliat the Assyrians commonly used 
the Hamitic Xin, or Ninip, and not the 
Semitic liar, or Barshein. is prove<j by 
the traditions concerning Ninus, and hy 
the name of their capital city. 

m Tacit. “ Ann.” xii. 13. 

** See text, p. 78. 

8« Gesenius, " Lexicon llebraicum, ad 
voc. “Merodach.” 

H7 Kitto's “ Biblical Cyclopafdia, vol. 

U Tliis is Ptolemy’s name for a district 
of Babvlonia (seehis “ Geography,” v. 30). 
The Latin translator renders it by Mar* 
docsva. , . , . 

mi So the Phomicians worshipped Lei 

as BehOav or jn'H bl “ the nltl Bel ” 
(Damasc. ap. Phot. “ Bibliothec. ” p. 
313); and the Sabmans of Harran called 
their Bel. “Iiel. the grave old man.” 
(CliwoLsolm, “ Ssabier und Ssabismus,” 
vol. ii. p. 30.) 

00 The Babj'lonian kings arc fond of in¬ 
cluding the word Merodach m their 
names. As early as b.c. 1110, we find a 
Meroihich-uldiu-akki. the son of an Jrba- 
Merodach. Afterwards we have Mere- 
dach-Baladan, Mesessimordachus, Evil- 
Merodach, etc. 

«i Herod, i. 1S1-183. Compare Diod. 
Sic. ii. 9. 

92 Apoc. Dan. xiv. 2. 

03 Diod. Sic. ii. 9, § 5: To / lev tov A tog 
ayalpa koTijKvg ijv Kat 6 ta 3 e fii} k6 g . 

**« Piid. ii. 9, § 6. 

55 Succoth. “tents,” is probably a mis¬ 
translation of Zir, or Zirat, which was 
confounded with zami , a word having 
that meaning. 

" rt As Tiglath-Pileser T., about b.c. 1100, 
and Asshur-izir-pal, about n.c. 850. 

1,7 Sir II. Kawlinson, in the author's 
“Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 632. 

See 2 Kings xvii. 30. 

The Sabirans of Harran, who used 
generally the Babylonian appellations of 
the gods, applied the name of Aw? to the 
third day of the week—the “ dies Mart is” 
of the Homans. (Chwolsohu, “Ssabier 
und Ssabismus,” vol. ii. p. 22.) 

100 2 Kings xi. 5 and 33. Ashtoreth 
(niW;M " tl, *‘ PTOddessof theSidonians ” 
’A oTapTTj of LXX.). is to be distinguished 
from Ashtarotli (n'lniyjM the plural form 
(rar£ 'A GTapratg of LXX.), which seems 
be a generic word for “ false goddesses.” 

2 Mac. i. 13-15. 

' 03 The name of Nani is given by the 
Syrian lexicographer Bar-Balilul as one 


of the fifteen titles applied to the planet 
Venus bj' the Arabs. The word is also 
found further east, as in Affghanistan, 
where many places are called liibi Nani, 
after “ the lady Venus. ” The same origin 
may be assigned to theGrcek “ Ndvr/or." 
the name of a courtesan. (Athen. xiii. p. 
576.) 

103 As Gesenius. Movers, and Filrst. 
Bunsen’s argument against an Iranian 
derivation of the name of a Semitic god 
(“ Egypt's Place,” vol. iv. p. 349. E. T.) is 
perfectly sound: but his suggestion that 
the true etymology of Ashtoreth is has- 
tnreth , “the seat "of the cow,” seems 
scarcely entitled to acceptance. 

104 Compare the Homan notion by which 
the best throw on the dice was called 
"Venus,” or “ jaetus Venercus.” (Plant. 
“Asm.” v. ii. 55; Cie. “de Div.”ii.50,etc.) 

105 This is her character in the records 
of Asslmr-sani-pal, the son And successor 
of Esar-haddoii. 

106 Nebuchadnezzar speaks of having 
“ made the way of Ntna ” in Babylon, by 
which he probably means a way or road 
to her temple. (See the Standard ln.serip- 
tiou, as given 4n the author’s " Herod¬ 
otus,” vol. ii. p. 586.) 

107 Loftus, “Chaldtea and Susiana,” ch. 
xviii. p. 2M; Layard, “Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. ii. ch. 7. 

io* The conjunction appears to belong 
only to the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Sir 
H. ltawlinson observes that, as Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar never once mentions Varamit, the 
true wife of Xebo. in his inscriptions, it is 
evident she was out of favor with him. and 
that therefore Nana “limy have been 
thrust temporarily into her place.” (See 
the authors “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 6-T.) 

io» The Babylonian form is Xnbiu , the 
Assyrian Xabu. The word forms the 
initial element in Nabonassar, Nahopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus or 
Labynetns, Nebuzaradan, and possibly in 
La lx imsoarchnd. 

110 In the great temple of Xebo at Bor- 
sippa there is an interior chamber, which 
seems to have been a chape) or oratory, 
all the bricks of which are found to be 
stamped—in addition to the ordinary leg¬ 
end of Nebuchadnezzar—with the figure 
of a wedge or arrow-head It i< probably 
with reference to this symbol that Ncbo 
received the name of 77r. which is at once 
“an arrow," and tlx* name of the planet 
Mercury in ancient Persian. 

111 When Ncbo first appears in Assyria, 
it is as a foreign god. whose worship Is 
brought thither from Babylonia. 11 is wor¬ 
ship was never common in the more 
northern country. 

113 This is the "monarch whose name is 
read as Mulayyil-Xvbu. the grandfather 
of Tiglatli Pileser 1., who is mentioned in 
that monarch's great inscription. 

1,3 There is a confusion netv in Poly- 
histor both as reported by Eusebius 
(“C’hron. Can.” i. 2, pp. 11, 12) and by 
Svneelliis (“Chronograph.” vol. i. p. 73), 
whigli can searcely have belonged to his 
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authority, Berosus. Bolus is first made to 
cut off his own head, and “ the other gods 11 
are said to have mixed his blood with 
earth and formed man; but afterwards 
the account contained in the text is given. 
It seems to me that the first account is an 
interpolation in the legend. 

114 I have placed this phrase a little out 
of its order. It occurs in the passage, 
which appears to me interpolated, and 
which is perhaps rather an explanation 
which Berosus gave of the legend than 
part of the legend itself. However, Bero- 
sns has no doubt here explained the leg¬ 
end lightly. 

116 So Niebuhr says (“Lectures on An¬ 
cient History,” vol. i. p. 16, E. T.), but 
■without mentioning to what writers he 
alludes. 

116 Bunsen, “Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History,” vol. iv. p. 365, E. T. 

117 The Chaldee narrative is extrava¬ 
gant and grotesque; the Mosaieal is mirac¬ 
ulous, as a true account of creation must 
be; but it is without unnecessary marvels, 
and its tone is sublime and solemn. 

116 In Genesis the point of view is the 
divine —“In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth, and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” In the Chaldee legend the point 
of new is the physical and mundane, God 
being only brought in after awhile as 
taking a certain part in creation. 

119 “ Lectures on Ancient History,” vol. 
i. p. 17, E. T. 

120 This is not expressly stated in the 
legend; hut the divine warning to Xisu 
thrns, and the stress laid by Xisuthrus in 
his last words on the worsliip of God, seem 
to imply such a belief. 

121 Gen. ix. 1. 

122 So in Syncellus (“ Chronograph.” p. 
54): but in the Armenian Eusebius we 
read “ other birds ” (“ Chron. Can.” i. 3, p. 
15V 

123 The Armenian translator turns the 
pilot [KvfiepVTjTTjv) into the “architect of 
the ship.” M. Bunsen follows him 
(“ Egypt,” etc., vol. iv. p. 371). 

124 This is plainly stated both in the 
Greek and in the Armenian. M. Bunsen 
has, “threw himself upon the earth and 
prayed ” (1. s. c.). 

125 I have inverted the order of this 
clause and the preceding one, to keep the 
connection more clear. 

i 28 t wo separate versions of this legend 
have descended to us. They came re¬ 
spectively from Abydenus and Poly- 
histor. ^Ye have the words of the au¬ 
thors in Euseb. “Prsep. Ev.” ix. 14, 15, 
and Syncell. “ Chronograph.” vol. i. p. 81. 
We have also a translation of their words 
in the Armenian Eusebius (“Chron. Can.” 
/. 4 and 8). 

127 Gen. vi. 13. 

12 » lb. 14-16. 

121 lb. verse 18. 

130 lb. verse 20. 

191 lb. viii. 7. 

412 lb. 9-11. 


138 Gen. viii. 12. 

134 lb. verse 13; “Noah removed the 
covering of the ark , and looked, and, be¬ 
hold, the lace of the earth w as dry.” 

135 lb. viii. 20. “And Noah builded an 
altar unto the Lord, and took of every 
clean beast, and of every clean fow l, and 
offered burnt offering upon the altar.” 

136 lb. verse 8: “And the ark rested 
. . . upon the mountains of Ararat.” 
Ararat is the usual word for Armenia in 
the Assyrian inscriptions. 

137 lb. xi. 2. 

13fi lb. 4-9. 

139 The ark is made more than half a 
mile long, whereas it was really only 300 
cubits, which is at the utmost GOO feet, or 
less than an eighth of a mile. 

140 According to some w'riters, the prin¬ 
ciples of naval architecture were not con¬ 
cerned in the building of the ark, since 
(as they say) “it was net a ship, but a 
house ” (Kitto’s “ Biblical Cyclopredia,” 
vol. i. p. 212). But would “a floating 
house,” not shaped shipwise, have been 
safe amid the winds and currents of so 
terrible a crisis? The Chaldaeans. despite 
the absurd proportions that they assign 
it. term the ark “ a ship,” and give it “ a 
pilot.” 

141 The expression in Gen. xi. 4, “ a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven,” 
is a mere common form of Oriental hy¬ 
perbole, applied to any great height. 
(See Deut i. 28, where the spies are said 
to have brought back word that the cities 
of the Canaanities were great, and 
“walled up to heaven.”) But in the 
Chaldee version of the story w-e are told 
that the men built the tower “in order 
that they might mount to heaven” 
(b7rcjg elg T ° v obpavov avaftuGi). 


142 Baron Bunsen observes with reason 
-“ The general contrast hetween the Bib¬ 
lical and the Chaldee version is very- 
great. What a purely special local char¬ 
acter, legendary’ and fabulous, without 
ideas, does it display in every point which 
it does not hold in common with the He¬ 
brew'! ” (“ Egypt’s Place,” vol. iv. p. 374, 
E. T.) 


CHAPTER VILL 


1 Simplicius relates (“ Comment, in Aris- 
tot. de Caelo,” ii. p. 123) that Callisthenes, 
the friend of Alexander, sent to Aristotle 
from Babylon a series of stellar observa¬ 
tions made in that city, w-hich reached 
back 1903 years before the conquest 
of the place by Alexander, (b.c. 331 -j- 
1903 = b.c. 2234.) Philo-Byblius. accord¬ 
ing to Stephen (ad voc. Ba8v7i6v\ made 
Babylon to have been built 1002 years 
before Semiramis. whom he considered 
contemporary with, or a little anterior 
to, the Trojan War. (“Fragm. Hist. 
Graec.” vol. iii. p. 563.) We do not know 
his date for this last event, but supposing 
it to be that of the Parian Chronicle, b.c. 
1218, we should have b.c. 2220 for the 
budding of the city, according to him. 
Again, Berosus and" Critodemus are said 
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by Pliny (“ IT. N." vii. 56) to have declared 
that the Babylonians had recorded their 
stellar observations upon bricks for 4siI 
years before the era of Phoroneus. At 
least the passage may be so understood 
(See the “ Journal of Asiatic Society," vol 
xv. p. 222.) Now the date of Phoroneus, 
according to Clinton (“F. II.” vol. i. 
139), is b.c. 1753; and B.c. 1753 4- 480 gives 
b.c. 2233. 

2 The most authentic account seems to 
be that which Eusebius copied from Poly- 
histor (“ Chronica,” i. 4). Syncellus is far 
less to lie trusted, on account of his elabo¬ 
rate systematizing. 

3 Tliis view is taken by Mr. William 
Palmer in his Appendix on “Babyloni¬ 
an and Assyrian Antiquities.*’ (See his 
“Egyptian Chronicles, vol. ii. tip. 942, 
943.) 

4 Manetho assigns 24,925 years to the 
reigns of Gods, Demigods, and Manes, who 
ruled Egypt before Menes— the first his 
torieal king. (See “Fragm. Hist. Gr.’ 
vol. ii. p. 528.) 

5 Eusebius and Josephus. 

6 The 48 years of the third dynasty are 
not in the text of the Armenian Eusebius, 
but in the margin only. The text of the 
same authority assigns 221 years to the 
second dynasty, hut the margin gives 231, 

7 The Canon mentions five only of these 
kings, omitting one (Laborosoarchod), be¬ 
cause he reigned less than a full year. 

h G. Smith in “ Zeitsehrift fiir Aejj 
tische Sprache," November, 1808. 

9 Herod, i. 95; Aristot. “ De Caelo," ii. 
18, $ 3; Simplic. “Comment, ad Aristot. 
de Caclo,” ii. p. 123. 

10 31 r. Bosanquet is almost the only 
ehronologer who still disputes the aecu- 

I’rtev of tliisilrw'iimpnt Iik “ ’\muviftli 


Aegyp- 


racy of this document. (See his “ .Messiah 
the Prince," Appendix, pp. 455-8, 2d edi 
tion.) 

11 Syncellus gave 225 years to the first 
Clialdnean dynasty in Babylonia; but it is 
difficult to say on what basis be went, 
lie admitted seven kings, to whom lie 
gave the names of Evechius, Chomasbe- 
lus, Poms, Neclmbus, Nabius, Oniballus, 
and Zinzenis. Tliese names do not much 
encourage us to view the list as historical. 
Three of them belong to the late Baby¬ 
lonian period. One only (Chomasbelux. 
perhaps Shanms-Bel) has at all the air of 
a name of tliis early time. 

12 Gen. x. 10. 

13 Gen. x. 9: “ lie was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord; wherefore it is said. 
Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter be¬ 
fore the Lord.” 

14 The Greek forms, Ne/fyxad and Xf- 
PptoO, serve to connect Xijtru with 

The native root is thought to he napnr. 
“to pursue," or “cause to flee." (Sec the 
author’s “Herodotus," vol. i. p. 597.) 

16 Yacut <leelares that Nimrod attempt 
ed to mount to heaven on the wings of an 
eagle, and makes NilTcr(Calneh) the scene 
of this occurrence. (“ Ijex. Geogrnph.” 
In voc. Xijfttr.) It is supposed that we 


have here an allusion to the building of 
the tower of Babel. The Koran contains 
a story of Nimrod's casting Abraham into 
a llerv furnace. 

'file Arabic “ Jabbar” represents the 
Hebrew which is the epithet applied 
to XinmKl in Gen. x. 8. The identifica¬ 
tion of Nimrod with < >rion Is noted by 
Greek writers. (See John of Antioch, Fr. 
3; “ Pasch. Chrnn.*’ vol. i. p. til; John of 
Mululn, ]>. 17; Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 27; etc.) 
Orion is a “mighty hunter," even in Ho¬ 
mer. (See Odyss. xi. 572-575.) 

17 “ Jouru. of Asiatic Soc." vol. xv. n. 

2 : 10 . 1 

18 The great temple of Borsippa Ls known 
as the tiirs-i-Xiinrud; and the simple 
name Ximnul is given to probably the 
most striking heap of nlius in the ancient 
Assyria. 

19 Gen. x. 11, 12. 

20 Herod, i. 1: vii. 89; Strah. xvi. 3. § 4; 
Justin., xviii. 3. § 2; Pliii. “ II. N." iv. 22- 
Dionys. Per. 1. 900. 

21 Gen. xi. 31. 

22 This conjectural reading of the narna 
has led to a further conjecture, viz., that 
in this monumental sovereign we have the 
real original of the “Orchnnms" of Ovid, 
whom lie represents as the seventh sue- 
cessor of Bolus in the government of Baby- 
Ion (“ Metaph.” iv. 212-13). But the phb- 
netic value of the monograms, in which 
the names of the early Chaldiean king- 
are written, is so wholly uncertain that it 
seems best to abstain from speculations 
which may have their basis struck from 
under them at any moment. 

23 See Sir II. Rawlinson’s remarks in the 
author's “ Herodotus," vol. i. p. 425; and 
compare text, pp. 35, 13. 

' ' Df / ' ‘ ~ 

pp 


14 “Journal of Asiatic Society," vol. xv. 
. 2<>1-203; Loftus, “Chakhea and Susi- 
ana," p. 168. 

26 As in the Bowariyeh ruin at Warka 
(Loftus, p. IG7). 

2,5 See text, pp. 51, 52. 

27 Gen. xiv. 1. 

Herod, ii. 121, 128; Arist. Pol. vii. 11. 

29 Loftus, “Chaldaea mid Susiana," p. 

10 . 

30 See P). VI., Fig. 3, and PI. VII.. Fig. 1. 

31 Compare the slight buttresses, only 
13 inches thick, supporting the Mtiglieir 
temple, which has a racing of burnt brick 
to the depth of ten feet, with the strong 
ones at Warka (where unburiit brick Is 
the material used), which project seven 
feet and a half from the central mass, 
(l-ioftus, pp. 128, 129, and p. 109.) 

32 Loftus, p. 128.- 

33 See text, p. 71. 

34 See text, pp. 07 ami 08. 

36 At this early |>eriod in the world's 
history, the differences between the great 
families of human spcindi were but very 
partially develop'd. 1language was nlto- 
gether in an agglutinate, rather than in 
an Inflected, suite. The intricacies of 
Ariau -even the lessor intricacies of Se- 
mitic grammar had not been invented. 
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Languages differed one from another 
chiefly in their vocabularies. What we 
observe with respect to the Snsianians or 
Elamites is, that while their vocabulary is 
mainly Turanian, it also contains numer¬ 
ous words which were continued in the 
later Arian speech. For instance, Sak- 
hunta is beyond a doubt the Anahila of 
the Persians and the Ana it is of the 
Greeks. Kudur is the same word as the 
Persian chitra , “sprung from ” (compare 
Zend chit hr a, “seed”). Mabuk is, per¬ 
haps. Mabog, which is formed from the 
two thoroughly Arian roots, ma , “moth¬ 
er,” and bog (Old Pers. baya , Slavon. bog , , 
boqie\ “ God.” 

36 See “Behist. Inscr.” col. i. pars. 16, 
17; col. ii. pars. 3, 4. The transfer of the 
Persian capital to Susa, which took place 
soon after this, was probably in part an 
acknowledgment of the superior antiq¬ 
uity aud dignity of the Elauntic capital. 

37 The date of Asshur-bani-pars con¬ 
quest of Susa is doubtful. It may have 
been as early as b.c. 661. (See Mr. G. 
Smith’s paper in the “Zeitschrift fur 
Aegyptische Sprache” for Nov. 1S6S, p. 
116.) The conquest of Chaldaea by Ku- 
dur-Nakhnnta may therefore have fallen 
as early as b.c. 2296. 

38 “ Zeitschrift,” 1. s. c. 

39 It was long ago suggested by Sir H. 
Rawlinson that the etymology of this 
name is to be sought in the languages of 
the Semitic rather than in those of the 
Arian family (“Journal of Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety,” vol. xv. p. 227, note 2 ); and that its 
true meaning is “the seed of lslitar (Ve¬ 
nus).” If so, Kuda r-Nukhunta would ex¬ 
actly correspond to Zoro-aster (or Ziru- 
Ishtar). See note 33 of this chapter. 

40 Ap. Syncell. “ Chronograph.” p. 78, B. 
Compare Mos. Choren. “ Hist. Armen.” i. 
5. “ Zorastrem Magum . . . qui fuit Me- 
dorum principium.” 

41 By calling his second dynasty “Me¬ 
dian,” Berosus probably omy meant to 
say tliat it came from the mountain tract 
east of Babylonia, which iu his own day 
had been for so many ages the seat of 
Medo-Persic power. Susiana had in his 
time been completely absorbed into Per¬ 
sia. (Straho, xv. 3, § 2.) 

42 Gen. xiv. 1. 

43 For the Tidal of tlie present 

Hebrew text, the LXX. have Thargal 
{Qapyak), which implies a reading of 

hi their copies. Turgal would be 
significative in early Babylonia, meaning 
“the great chief.” (See Smith's “Bibli¬ 
cal Dictionary,” ad voc. Tidal.) 

44 Gen. xiv. 2. 

46 The scene of the battle seems to have 
been that part of the plain which was 
afterwards submerged, when the area of 
the Dead Sea was extended. Compare 
the expression (Gen. xiv. 3), “All these 
were joined together in the vale of Sid- 
dim which is the salt sea;” and see Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s article on Gomorrah in Dr. 


Smith’s “Biblical Dictionary,” vol. i. pp. 
709,710. 

4 « “Twelve years, they served Chedor- 
laomer, and in the thirteenth year they 
rebelled.” (Gen. xiv. 4.) 

47 Among the nations chastised by Clie- 
dor-laomer on his second invasion we 
find the Kephaim or *■ Giants,” the Znzini, 
the Emim, the Horites, the Amorites, and 
the Amalckitcs. (Gen. xiv. 5-7.) 

48 Gen. xiv. 9-12. 

49 Ibid. 16. 

30 May not the tradition, that Abraham 
was king of Demaseus (Nic. Dam. Fr. 3<b. 
be connected with this exploit? It could 
scarcely have been grounded on the mere 
fact that he had for steward a. native of 
that city. (Gen. xv. 2.) 

51 The expression in verse 17 of the Au¬ 
thorized Version, “the slaughter of Che- 
dor-laomer, and of the kings which were 
with him." is over strong. The Hebrew 
phrase nJDHD does not mean more than 
“ defeat ” or “ overthrow.” 

62 It is not, perhaps, quite certain that 
Sinti-shil-khak was a Chaldron monarch. 
His name appears onl}- in the inscriptions 
of his son, lvudur-Mabuk, w here he is not 
given the title of king. 

33 Marlu certainly means either “the 

West” generally, or Syria in particular, 
wliich was the most western country 
knowm to the early Babylonians. Apda 
is perhaps connected with the Hebrew 
root 'which in the Hipnil has the 

sense of “ destroy ” or “ ravage.” 

34 The inscriptions of Kudar-Mahuk and 
Arid-Sin have been found only at Mugheir, 
the ancient Ur. (See “British Mus. Se¬ 
ries,'’ vol. i. PI. 2, No. iii., and PI 5 No. 
xvi.) 

63 It is true that the number 48 occurs 
only in the margin of the Armenian MS. 
But the inserter of that number must 
have had it before him in some copy of 
Eusebius; for he could not have conject¬ 
ured it from the number of the kings. 

66 Compare the rapid succession in the 
seventh dynasty, which is given (partially) 
in the Canon of ITolemy, more full}- in 
the fragments of Berosus and Poly hist or. 

67 See the author's “ Herodotus,” vol. i. 
Essay vi. p. 433, note 1 . 

68 If Sennacherib's 10th year is b.c. 
692, Tiglath-Pileser's defeat must have 
been in b.c. 1110. JUs restoration of the 
temple was certainly earlier, for it was 
at the very beginning of his reign—say 
b.c. 1120. Add the sixty years during 
which the building had been in ruins and 
the 641 during wliich it had stood, and we 
have b.c. 1821 for the building of the orig¬ 
inal temple by Sliainas-Vul. The date of 
his father’s accession should be at least 
30 years earlier — or b.c. 1851. 

39 Three or four tablets of Babylonian 
satraps have been discovered at Kileh- 
Sherghat. The titles assumed are said 
to “belong to the most humble class of 
dignities.” (Sir H. Kawliuson, in the au¬ 
thor’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 448, note 7 .) 
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For inscriptions of Our^una, see 
“British .Museum Series,”vol. i. PI.:?, No. 
ri. Some doubt has been entertained as 
to whether this prince was the sou or the 
grandson of lsnn-dagon, but on the whole 
Oie verdict of cuneiform scholars has 
been in favor of tin* interpretation of 
Ihesc inscriptions which makes him the 
*on. 

*> See text, pp. 58-01. 

<12 Bcrosus gave no doubt the complete 
dst: but his names have not been iob¬ 
served to us. The brief Chaldaian list in 
Syneellus (p. Hill) probably came from 
turn; but the names seem lo have be¬ 
longed to the tlrst or mythical dynasty. 
One might have hoped to obtain some 
help from Ctesias's Assyrian list, as it 
weut back at least as far as b.c. 2182, 
when Assyria was a mere province of the 
Ghalda?aii Empire, lint it presents every 
appearance of an absolute forgery, being 
composed of Ariau, Semitic, Egyptian, 
and Greek appellations, with a sprinkling 
of terms borrowed from geography. 

63 *• grit. Mus. Series,” vol. i. PI.3, No. 7. 

6 * The fact is recorded by Nabonidus— 
the Igibynetns of Herodotus—on the fa¬ 
mous Mugheir cylinder. (“ Brit. Mus. Se¬ 
ries,” vol. i. PI. 00: col. 2, 1. 30.) 

65 Srit. Mus. Series.” vol. i. Ji. 3. No. 8. 

Sin-Shada seems to have immeiliately 
succeeded a queen. He calls himself 
• son of Bilat**at,” which is certainly a 
female name. 

a7 Loftus, “ Chaldiea and Susiaua,” ch. 
xvi. p. 1Hi. 

** See text, pp. 51. 55. 

Rim-Sin has left a very fine inscrip- 
lion on a small black tablet, found ut 
Mugheir. (“ Brit. Mus. Series,” vol. i. PI. 
8. No. HU 

70 As Ptolemy did in his Canon. 

71 Some writers have exaggerated the 
number of the names to twenty-four or 
twenty-tivo. (See Oppert. “Expedition 
seientititpie on Mesopotamia,” vol. i. p. 
2b'.; and compare Lenormant, “.Manuel 
d llistoire uneienne do POrient,*’ vol. ii. 
P)>. 25, 32.) Hut this is by misunderstand¬ 
ing a tabj**t on w hich imie of them occur. 
M. Lenormant obtains thirteen successors 
to Khammu-rabi <p. 32) by not seeing that 
tiie tablet is bilingual, and counting in 
fne ifttnsiutions of names which he has 
already •vekoned. M. Oppert does not 
tall into inis error, but unduly enlarges 
his royal <i-i oy counting twelve names 
from the obverse of the tablet w hich there 
is no ground for regarding as royal names 
at all. 

7 - Eight royal names follow Khannnii- 
rabi on tin* talilet above mentioned (see 
last note). It might have been supposed 
that they would occur in chronological 
order. But. in fact, Khn mnu-rabi’s sue- 
cessor, his son, Samsii-iluna. is omitted; 
and Kurri-galzu. the son of Purna pnrivas. 
who was the third king after his father, 
is put in the fifth place before him. Tic* 
order of the names cannr»t, therefore, tie 
chronological. 

3-1 


73 This inscription is on a white stone in 
the Museum of the Louvre. It lias been 
aiblLshed with a comment by M. Menaut 
“ 1 ascriptions ih* Hammourabi, roi de 
Babylone,” Paris. 1803), and lias also been 
translated by M Omn-rt in the “ Expedi¬ 
tion,” vol. i. pp. 207. 2t>s. M. lenormant 
assumes without reason (“Manuel,” vol. 

ii. p. 31) the identity of the Xahr-Kham- 
mu-rabi w ith the S'ahr-Maltha of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. 

u See “Brit. Mus. Series,” vol. i. PI. 4, 
No. xv.: laser. 2 (translated by M. Op- 
pert, “Expedition,” vol. i. p. 207); and 
compare the cylinder of Nabonidus. 
(“Brit. M. Series.” vol. i. PI. 09, col. ii. 
1 . 1 .) 

75 “ Brit. M. Series,” vol. i. FI. 4, No. xv. 
Ins. 3. 

7<J Ibid. vol. ii. p. 05. 

77 The position of the kings, Asshur-bel- 
nisi-su. Buzur-Asshur, and Asshur-upallit, 
in the Assyrian list, has been definitely 
fixed by Mr. G. Smith’s discovery in 1809 
of an inscription of Pudiel. in which he 
states that Asslmr-npallit was his grand¬ 
father. >Ve have thus now a continuous 
succession from Asshur-bel-nisi-su to Tig- 
lnthi-Nin, the conqueror of Babylon; and 
as this conquest is fixed to about li.c. 
13*), we can count hack to Asshur-bel- 
nisj-su by allowing an average of twenty 
veal's to a reign, and approximately tix his 
"dab* as from B.c. 1140 to 1420. 

7n “Brit. Mus. Series,” vol. i. FI. 4, No. 

xiii. 

7w Ibid. PI. 4, No. xiv. 

h0 The inscription on the seal is read as 

follows:—“ Kurri-galzu. king of. 

son of Puma-puriyas. king of Babylon.” 

• See “Brit. Mus. Series,” vol. i. Table of 
Contents, PI. 4, No. xiv.) 

Ibid. PI. 09. col. ii. 1. 32. 

K - See text, j>. 15. The bricks of Kur- 
ri-galzu are not found, however, in the 
great min, which is most probably a Par¬ 
thian work. 

^ Sagn-rnktivas is by some regarded as 
the father of N*amm-S’in (Omiert, “ Expe¬ 
dition,” vol. i. p. 273, note 2 ; Lenormnut. 
“Manuel,” vol. ii. p. 27). But the founda¬ 
tion of this notion is the identification of a 
temple bearing the name of Chnan at 
Agana. with a temple of the same name 
at Sippara. Agana and Sippara must, 
however, have been distant cities. 
h< “ Brit. Mus. Series,” vol. i. PI. G9, col. 

iii. 1. 20. 

” 5 See note 72 of this chapter. 
ba Kudur-Naklmnta. and Kudur-Mabuk, 
who are certainly to be comuctni with 
the Chetlor-laonier (Kudur-Lagamer) of 
Scripture. (See text. pp. 100, 1(>7.) 

h7 Kudur-Naklmnta and Ismi-dagon. 
(See text, n. KM 

Sir II. Rawlinson says:—“ All the 
kings whose* monuments are found in an- 
eient Chalda*a used tin* same language 
and the same form of writing; they pro- 
fes>ed the same religion, inhabited the 
same cities, and followed the same tradi¬ 
tions. Temples built in the earliest limed 
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received the veneration of successive gen¬ 
erations, and were repaired and adorned 
l>y a Ion# series of monarchs, even down 
to the time of the Semitic Nabonidus.” 
(Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. Essay 
vi. p. 441.) 

8u See the author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. 
p 440. 

80 See the fragments of this writer pre- 
served by Eusebius (“ Chrou. Can.” pars, 
i. c. 4). 

9 » The words of Polyhistor are reported 
to us by Eusebius in a work (his “ Cliron- 
ica ”) the original of which is lost, and 
which we have only in an Armenian ver¬ 
sion. Polyhistor himself does not appear 
to have read the work of Berosus. He 
derives his knowledge of it from Apollo- 
dorus. Thus we have Berosus at fifth nand 
—through Apollodorus, Polyhistor, Euse¬ 
bius, and the Armenian translator. Hence 
the excellent advice of C. Miiller—“ Igitur 
cum per tot manus migraverint qua? ad 
nos perdurarunt fragmenta, hand mira- 
beris variis modis verba Berosi defonnata 
esse, cavendiunque ne Beroso imputemus 
qua? sunt imputanda excerptoribus.” 
(“ Eragm. Hist. Gr.” vol. ii. p. 496.) 

82 The change of A0 into A0 is one very 
likelv to occur, and has numerous paral¬ 
lels.' 

83 Gen. xv. 18; Deut. i. 7; Josh. i. 4. 

94 The alphabets, as well as the lan¬ 
guages, of these various races differ; but, 
as all assume the wedge as the ultimate 
element out of which then' letters are 
formed, it.seems almost certain that they 
leamt the art of writing from one an¬ 
other. If so. Clialdtea has on every 
ground the best claim to be regarded as 
the teacher of the others. 

86 Gen. x. 8. 

86 lb. verse 9. 

87 lb. verse 10. 

88 In later times, when civilization was 
more advanced, less fruitful tracts may, 
by calling forth men’s powers, have pro¬ 
duced the most puissant races (see Herod, 
ix. ad fin.); but in the first ages only fer¬ 
tile regions could nurture and develop 
greatness. Elsewhere man’s life was a 
struggle for bare existence. 

99 Josephus makes Nimrod the prime 
mover in the building of the tower (“ Ant. 
Jud.” i. 4, § 2). The Targums generally 
take the same view. Some of the Arabic 
traditions have been already mentioned. 
(See note 14 of this chapter.) The Ar. 


monian account will he found in Moses of 
Chorene, who, identifying Nimrod with 
Belns, proceeds to describe him as the 
chief or the Giants, by whom the tower 
was built, proud and fierce, and of insa¬ 
tiable ambition, engaged in perpetual wars 
with his neighbors. (.** I list. Armen.” i. 
0 - 10 . 

100 Gen. xi. 1-9. 

101 Nimrod is called “a mighty one in 
the earth,” and “ a mighty hunter before 
the Lord.” Many commentators have 
observed that the phrase in italics is 
almost always used in a good sense, im¬ 
plying the countenance and favor of God, 
and Ins blessing on the work which is 
said to have been done before ” him, or 
“ in his sight.” 

102 Commentators seem generally to 
have supposed that the building, or at¬ 
tempt to build, described in Gen. xi. 1-9, 
is the building of Babel ascribed to Nim¬ 
rod in Gen. x. 10. But this cannot be so; 
for in Gen. xi. we are told, “they left off 
to build the city.” The truth seems to be 
that the tenth chapter is parenthetical, 
and the author hi cn. xi. takes up the nar¬ 
rative from eh. ix., going back to a time 
not long after the Deluge. 

103 If. that is. the Orchamus of Ovid, is 
really to be connected with the word now 
read’as Urukh. 

104 See the article on the “ Tower of Ba¬ 
bel ” in Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
vol. i. pp. 158-1C0. 

105 see text, p. 102. 

106 The march would necessarily be 
along the Euphrates to the latitude 
(nearlv) of Aleppo, and then down Syria 
to the’Dead Sea. This is 1200 miles. The 
direct distance by the desert is not more 
than 800 miles; but the desert cannot be 
crossed by an army. 

107 See the “ Historical Essay ” of Sir G. 
Wilkinson, in the author's “Herodotus,” 
vol. ii. pp. 341-351. 

108 Compare ch. i. p. 3. 

109 See note 59 of this chapter. 

110 See text. p. 109. 

111 Hence Herodotus always regards the 
Babvlonians as Assyrians, and Babylonia 
as a'district of Assyria. (See i. 106, 178, 
188. 192. etc.; iii. 92 and 155.) 

112 Herod, vii. 63. 

ns Strab. xvi. 1, §6;Plin. “H.N.” vi.28. 

11 4 Juv. “Sat.” vi. 552; x. 94; Tacit. 
“Ann.” ii. 27; iii. 22: vi. 20. etc.: Sueton. 
“Vit. Yitell.” 14; “ Vit. Donut.” 1A 
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CHAPTER I. 

I Herod, i. 100, 192 ; iii. 92. 'Ato Ba/3- 
v?(jvog 6e uni rf/g 7.orrti;q 'Aaovptrjq. 

8 Plin. “Hist. Nat."’ vi. 20. “Mesopo¬ 
tamia tota Assyriorain fuit.” 

3 Strabo says: “The Assyrians adjoiu 
on Persia and* Siisiana; for by this name 
they call Babylonia, and a vast traet of 
the surrounding country, including Aturia 
(which contains Nineveh) and Apollonius, 
and the Elymmans. and the Parmtaea 1 , 
and the district about Mount Zagros called 
Chalonitis, and the plain tracts near Nin¬ 
eveh— Dolomen A and Calaehene, and Cha- 
zenA and Adiabem*—and the Mesopo¬ 
tamian nations about the Gordkeans. and 
the Mygdonians about Nisibis, as far as 
the prissage of the Euphrates, and a great 
)art of the country beyond the Euphrates 
which is hi possession of the Arabs), and 

the people now called by way of distinc¬ 
tion Syrians, reaching to Cilicia, ami Phoe¬ 
nicia, and Jiidiva, and to the sea over 
against the sea of Egypt ami the gulf of 
Issus,” (“ Geograph." xvi. 1. § 1.) 

4 See text, p. 3. 

6 See text, p. 7. 

* This is the division adopted in thegeo- 
grapliieal essay, contained in vol. i. of the 
author's “Herodotus" (p. 5G9). It .vas 
thought most suitable to a general review 
of the geography of Western Asia; but is 
less adapted to a special account of the 
empire of the Assyrians. 

7 Xenophon, “ Anah.” i. 5, § 1; Plin. “ II. 
N.”v. 24; Strab. xvi. J, § 2«i. 

8 The most important of these is the 
Kliosr, or river of Koyunjik, which, rising 
from the Ain Sifni hills beyond the Jebel 
Maklub, forces its wav through that range, 
and after washing Kliorsnbad, and cross¬ 
ing the great plain, Minds round the east¬ 
ern base of the mound at Koyunjik, and 
runs on to the Tigris. It is a narrow and 
sluggish stream, but deep, and only ford¬ 
able about Koyunjik in a few places. (See 
Layard's “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 77. 

9 bayard, p. 222. 

19 Ibid. p. 223. 

II Mr. Layard forded the Khabonr on 
his way to Mosul in 1S49. The water was 
above the horses’ bellies. (“ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. f>0.) 

18 Ainsworth, in the “Journal of the 
Geographical Society,” vol. xi. p. 70. Com¬ 
pare Mr. lanyard’s large map at the end 
of his “ Nineveh and Babylon.” 

13 lanyard, p. 1(59. 

14 Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. i. p. 21. 

16 Ibid. p. 22, note 3 . 


18 See the account of its source given by 
Sir H. Rawlinson. who was the first Euro 
pean to explore this region, in the “Jour¬ 
nal of the Geographical Society,” vol. x. 
p. 31. 

17 Chesney, vol. i. p. 25. 

18 See the* map attached to Sir II. Raw- 
linson’s Memoir on the Atropatcnian 
Ecbatana, in tin* “Journal of tlic Geo¬ 
graphical Society,” vol. x. 

10 Chesney, “Euphrates Exiiedition,” 
vol. i. p. 35. 

80 This region has been traversed by 
few, and described by fewer. Europeans. 
The best published account which I have 
been able to find is that of the elder Nie¬ 
buhr. (See his “Voyage en Arabic,” pp. 
300-334.) Some careful MS. notes have 
been kindly placed at my disposal by 31 r. 
A. I). Berrington, who lias traversed it. 
On the general fertility of the region, com¬ 
pare Niebuhr’s “ Description de l’Arabie,” 
pp. 131. 135. Strabo’s words are well 
weighed, ami just meet the case: f E gti rT// 

(lev rrapopeiog e iAnipow tuarejg. xvi. i. 
§23. 

81 Niebuhr, “Voyage en Arabic,” pp. 
328-334: Poeoek, “Description of the 
East,” vol. ii. pp. 158-103; Chesney, “Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition,” vol. i. p. 107.* 

88 Niebuhr, p. 317; Layard, “Nineveh 
and Babylon,” p. 51. 

*’ 3 Isid* Char. p. 3. 

84 Aborrhax by Strabo (xvi. i. § 27) and 
Procopius (“ Bel. Pei's.” ii. 5); Cliaboras 
( Xa ( 1d)pag) by Pliny (xxx. 3), and 1'tolemy 
iv. 18). Other forms of the word art* Aburas 
(’A (fai'pac, Isid. Char. p. 5), and Abora 

(’ A,3<l)pa , Zosim. iii. 12). 

85 Plin. “ H. N.“ v. 21; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 
5; Strab. xvi. 1, $ 23. etc. 

88 Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition.” 
vol. i. p. 48. 

87 Ainsworth. “Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand,” p. 7.). note >. 

88 “ Rns. el Ain.*’ (Niebuhr, p. 31ft; 
Layard, p. 308; Ainsworth, p. 75.) 

89 Ainsworth, I. s. c. 

30 lanyard, p. 301, 

34 Ibid. p. 51. 

38 Ibid. p. 321. 

83 Ibid. pp. 212, 325. 

34 Ibid. t>. SOS. Koukab Is said tosignifj r 
“a jet of lire or flame.” 

33 See Mr. Layard’s maps at the end of 
his “Nineveh and Babylon.” For a gen¬ 
eral description of the lake, compare the 
same work. p. 321. with C. Niebuhr’s “ Voy¬ 
age en Arabic,” p. 310. 

38 A long swamp, called the Hoi, ex. 
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tends from the lake to within a short dis¬ 
tance of the Khabour (Layard, 1. s. e.). 
This is probably the lloli, orllauli of some, 
writers, which is represented as a tribu¬ 
tary of the Khabour. (Sec Chesney, “ Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition,” vol. i. p. 51; “.Jour¬ 
nal of Geographical Society,” vol. Lx. p. 
423, etc.) 

37 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
25 0. 

3h Ibid, p. 256. Compare “ Nineveli and 
its Remains,” vol. i. p. 315, note. 

311 Layard “Nineveli and Babylon,” pp. 
253-250. 

40 Ibid. p. 265. 

41 This is the view of Colonel Chesney. 
(See his “ Euphrates Expedition,” vol. i. p. 
105.) 

42 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
242, note, and p. 240. 

43 Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition,” 
p. 40. 

44 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
312. 

45 Raid. pp. 240, 241. 

46 Chesney, “ Euphrates Expedition,” 
pp. 52, 53. The hills in this region are of 
chalk formation, as is the Abd-el-aziz, ac¬ 
cording to the same author. (Ibid. p. 105.) 

47 Xen. “Anab.” i. 5, § 1. ’Ey tovtg) 6e 
rib rdKG) ijv pev f) yi) tt ed/ov, airav opa- 
Tibv CiOTzep BaAarra^ cnptvBiov 6e nlfjpeq’ 
el 6e tl kcii aX/M kvijv v?j/g /) naTiapov, 
anavra i/aav evu>6q, uairep apuparcr 
6ev6pnv d’ ovdev evfjw 

48 “Journal of Geographical Society,” 
vol. ix. p. 455. 

49 Chesney, p. 50. 

50 Ibid. p. 51; Layard, “NineveE and its 
Remains,” vol. i. p, 315, note. 

51 Stra-b. xvi. i. § 1. 

52 The form Aturia (’ Arovpia ) is used 
likewise by Arrian (“ Exp. AJ.” iii. 7), and 
by Stephen (ad voc. N Ivoq). Dio Cassius 
writes Atyria (’Ari'p/a), and asserts that 
the r was always used for the g “by the 

barbarians ” (Iv. 28). It was certainly so 
used by the Persians (see the “ Behistun In¬ 
scription,” passim); but the Assyrians 
themselves, like the Jews and the Greeks, 
seem to have employed the g t 

63 Dolomen6 is ingeniously connected 
by Mons. C. Mtiller with the Dolba of 
Arrian. (Fr. 11. See the “Fragment. 
Hist. Gr.” vol. iii. p. 588.) It is clear that 
the ethnic Aakjiijm] (Steph. Byz. ad voc.) 

would easily pass into Ao^.opr/vrj. Dolba, 

according to Arrian, was a city in Adia- 
ben£. 

64 Ptol. vi. 1. As Ptolemy, however, 
places Calacin£ above Adiaben5, he may 
possibly intend it for Chalonitis. 

65 C-hazene was indeed mentioned by 
Arrian in his “ Partliica; ” and if we pos¬ 
sessed that work, we should probably not 
find much difficulty in locating it. But 
the fragment in Stephen (ad voc. Xa^tyvij) 


tells us nothing of its exact position 
Stephen himself is clearly wrong in placing 
it on the Euphrates. Arrian probably 
included it in the territory of Dolba, which 
was with him a nart of Adiaben6. (See 
above, note *, and compare the fragment 
of Arrian: ’E vravryrrr '0/fita (leg. Ao/- 
fiia vel An X flat a kul tcl ~e6ia rijc XaCr/v^g 
carpaireiaq etti prjKicrov anorerapeva. ) 

6tt See Strab. xvi. 1, § 1 and § lit; Plin. 
“H. N.” v. 12, vi. 13; Ptol. vi. 1; Arrian, 
Fr. 11-13; Pomp. Mel. i. 11; Solin. 48; 
Amin. Marc. xxui. 20, etc. 

67 So Amrnianus explains the name— 
“ Nos autem id dicimus, quod in his terns 
anines sunt duo perpetui, qnos et transivi- 
mus, Diabas et Adiabas, jiincti navalibus 
pontibus; ideoque intelligi Adiabenam 
cognominatam, ut a finminibus maximis 
JEgyptus, et India, itidemque Hiberia et 
Baetiea.” (xxiii. 0.) 

5t * Pliny seems to give to Adiaben6 this 
extended signification, when he says.— 
“ Adiabenen Tigris et montium sinus" cin- 
gunt. At laeva ejus regio Medorum est.” 
(“ H. N.” vi. 0; compare ch. vi. 26.) 

69 Ainrn. Marc. 1. s. c. 

60 As by Ptolemy (“Geograph.” vi. 1). 

61 Strab. xv. 3, £ 12; xvi. 1, £ 1. 

62 The position of Chalonitis is pretty 
exactly indicated by Strabo, Polybius, and 
Isidore of Charax. Strabo calls it tjjv 

Trepi to 7Aypov opoc Xak.uvlriv (xvi. 1 , 
§ 1). Polybius connects it with the same 
mountain range (v. 54, § 7). Isidore dis¬ 
tinctly places it between Apolloniatis and 
Media (“Mans. Parth.” p. 5). See also 
Dionys. Perieg. i. 1015, and Plin. “ H. N.” 
vi. 27. 

63 Isid. “Mans. Parth.” 1. s. c. Tacitus 
probably intends the same city by his 
“ Halus ” (“ Aim.” vi. 41), which he couples 
with Artemita. It does not appear to 
have been identical either with the 
Halah of the Book of Kings, or with the 
Calah of Genesis. 

64 The ruins of Holwan were visited by 
Sir H. Rawlinson in the year 1836. For an 
account of them, and for a notice of the 
importance of Holwan in Mahometan 
times, see the “ Journal of the Geograph¬ 
ical Soc.” vol. ix. pp. 35-40. 

65 Strabo identifies SittacenS with Apol¬ 
loniatis (xv. 3, § 12); but from Ptolemy 
(vi. 1) and other geographers we gather 
that Sittacene was further down the river. 

66 Sittace was first noticed by Hecataeus 
(Fr. 184). It was visited by Xenophon 
(“Anab.” ii. 4, § 13). Strabo omits all 
mention of it. We have notices of it in 
Pliny (“H. N.” vi. 27). and Stephen (ad 
voe. ^rirraKT]). 

67 Strab. xvi. 1, § l,te passim; Ptof vi. I. 

Ptol. v. 18. 

69 Strab. xvi. 1, § 1. and § 23. 

70 Ibid. § 27. Anthemusia derived its 
name from a city Anthenms. (Steph. 
Byz.), or Authenmsias (Tacit. Isid.), built 
by the Macedonians between the Eu- 
p’lirates and the B«lik. 
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Strab. xvi. 1, § 2G. Compare Plin. 
“H. N." v. 21. 

72 Ptol. V. 18. 

73 o Kings xvii. 0; xriii. 11; xix. 12; 1 
Chron. v. 20; Is. xxxvii. 12. The identifi¬ 
cation does not depend upon the mere re¬ 
semblance of name; but upon that, com¬ 
bined with the mention of the llnbor (or 
Khabour) ns the river of Gozan. and the 
implied vicinity of Gozan to llaran (II ar- 
ran) and Ttalah (Chaleilis). 

74 See the article on “ (iozan ” in Smith's 
“ Biblical Dictionary,” vol. i. p. 720. The 
initial m (D) in the word Mygdrmia is prob¬ 
ably a mere adjectival or participial pre¬ 
fix; while the cl represents the Semitic z 
(?), according to an ordinary phonetic 
variation. 

7*2 Kings xvii. G; xviii. 11; 1 Chron. v. 

2G. 

7* One of the mounds on this stream is 
still called Cila, or Kalah, by the Arabs. 
(See Layard’s “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
312, note.) 

77 Gen. xxv. 20; xxviii. 2-7, etc. The 
name is only used in Genesis. 

78 Stanley, “ Sinai and Palestine, p. 128, 
note *. It is curious, however, that both 
J>adan-Arnm and AnunXa liar aim recall 
the names of nations inhabiting these 
parts in the Assyrian times. The chief 
inhabitants of the Mons Masius mentioned 
by the early Assyrian kings are the Nairi; 
and across the Euphrates, towards 
Aleppo, there is a tribe called the Patciut. 
Probably, however* both coincidences are 
accidental. 

7» Dio Cass. xl. ID; Ixviii. 18, etc. Arrian, 
Fr. 2; llerodian, iii. 9, etc. 

80 Ptolemy bounds Assyria by the Tigris 
(“ Gcograph.” vi. 1). Pliny identities Adia- 
hene with Assyria (“ II. N.” v. 12). If the 
Huzzab of Nahum is really “the Zab re¬ 
gion ” (Smith's “ Biblical Dictionary,” sl, t> 
voe.), that prophet would make the same 
identification. When Strabo (xvi. 1, § I) 
and Arrian (“Exp. Alex.” iii. 7) plaee 
Aturia on the left bank of the Tigris only, 
they indicate a similar feeling. 

81 See text, p. 122. 

8 2 They are less numerous north of the 
Sinjar. (See Bayard, “ Nineveh and Bab¬ 
ylon,” p. 252.) Still there are a certain 
number of ancient mounds in the more 
nortlvcrn plain. (Ibid, pp- 3*31, 335; and 
compare “Nineveh and its Remains, ” vol. 

1 Pa At Arbau. (“ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
pp. 275, 27G.) 

8 4 Ibid. pp. 207 300. 

88 Ibid. p. 312, and note. 

88 The colossal lions at this place, 12 feet 
long and 7 feet 3 inches high, are unmis¬ 
takably Assyrian, and must ImVe belonged 
to some large building. (See Chesiiey, 
“Euphrates Expedition,” vol. i. pp- lib 
115, whence the representation [PI. aaIIP, 
Fig. 2J is taken.) 

87 Gen. x. 11, 12. 

88 In the margin we have T> rom 
translated “ tlie streets of the city, ‘ \s Inch 


is far better than the textual rendering, 
llad r'hoboth been the name of a place, 
the term Ur would scarcely have been 
added. 

8W Ea 3 T ard, “Nineveh and its Remains, 
vol. i. p. 311; “ Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 
215, 210, 312, 313, etc.; “Journal of Asiatic 
Society,” vol. xv. pp. 303, 301. 

See text, p. 12. 

The early Arabian geographer? and 
historians mentioned the forts of Xincuri 
to the east and of Mosul to the west of tho 
Tigris. (“ As. Soc. Joum.” vol. xii. p. 418, 
note B) To prove the continuity of the 
tradition, it would be necessary to quote 
all travellers, from Benjamin of Tmh-la to 
Mr. Bayard, who disputes its value, but 
does not deny it. 

*2 See Herod, i. 19-3; Strab. xvi. 1, $ 3; 
Ptol. vi. 1; Plin. vi. 1-3. § 10; Amin. Mare, 
xviii. 7; Eustath. ml Dionys. Perieg. 091. 

See text, eh. iv. 

« So Strabo, xi. 14, §8; Plin. “H. N.” 
vi. 27; Q. Curt. iv. 0, § 10, etc. There are, 
however, some difficulties attaching to 
this etymology'. It is Arian. not Semitic 
— tigra, as “an arrow,” standing con¬ 
nected with the Sanscrit tij, “ to shaken,” 
Armenian teg, “a javelin,” Persian tiejh, 
“a blade,” and tir , “an arrow.” Vet it 
was used by the Jews, under the slightly 

corrupted form of Dekel (SiTI) as early 
as Moses (Gen. ii. 14), aud by tne Assyrians 
about b.c. 1000. (“Journal of As. Soe." 
vol. xiv. p. xcv.) It is conjectured that 
there wasa root aik iu ancient Babylonian, 
of cognate origin with the Sanscrit tij, 
from which the forms Dekel, Digla , or 
Dii/lath were derived. 

“ 5 Capt. Jones, in the “Journal of the 
As. Soc.” vol. xv. ]). 299. 

Ibid. p. 298. 

“ 7 So Colonel Chcsney (“ Euphrates Ex¬ 
pedition,” vol. i. p. 21.) 

» 8 Sir II. Ravriinson and Dr. Hineks 
agree in reading the ancient name of this 
city as Cnlah. At the same time it is not 
to be denied that there are difficulties in 
the identification. 1. Nimnid being only 
20 miles from Nineveh, it is difficult to 
find room for Resell, a “greatcity” (Gen. 
x. 12) between them, not to mention that 
there are no important ruins in this posi¬ 
tion. 2. Calali, moreover, if it gave name 
to Ptolemy's CalaciiK*, should be away’ 
from the river, for by placing Calaein6 
above AdinbeiK*, he almost certainly 
meant further from the river. 

“Journal of As. Soc.” vol. xv. p. 3-12. 
At the same time it must be admitted that 
water from the Znb was conducted into 
the city by a canal and tunnel, of wliicli 
more will be suid in another chapter. 

100 Chcstiev, l. s. c. 

101 Capt. Jones, in the “Journal of tho 
Asiatic Soc.” vol. xv. pp. 317-351. 

103 ibid. vol. xv. p. 31 1 . 

ioa Bayard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
G50. 

i°« Ibid. 1. s. c.; “As. Soc, Journal, ’vol. 
xv. pp. 312. 313. 

luS See Mr. Uiyard's “ Plan ” in Ids “ Nile 
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eveli and Babylon,” opp. p. 055. For the 
present state of the ruins, see his “Nin¬ 
eveh and its Remains,” vol. i. opp. p. 331, 
and compare the chart (supra, p. 200), 
which is reduced from Captain F. Joneses 
“ Survey.” 

io9 »phe platform is not quite regular, 
being broader towards the south than 
towards the north, as will be seen in the 
plan. 

107 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon, 

654. 

108 See text, ehap. vi. 

109 Xenophon describes Calah, which he 
calls Larissa (compare the Lachisa, HDpV 

of the Samaritan Pentateuch), as “ a vast 
deserted city, formerly inhabited by the 
Medes; it was,” he says, “surrounded by 
a wall 25 feet broad, 100 feet high, and 
nearlv seven miles in circumference, built 
of baked brick, with a stone basement to 
the height of 20 feet.” He then observes: 

4 ‘ Rap avTTjv ryv tto/uv i/v irvpapiq alOivt], 
to pev evpog reliedpov, to de inpog dvo 
7r%e0pG)v.” (“Anab.” iii. 4, § 9.) Ctesias 
with his usual exaggeration, made the 
width nine stades, and the height eight 
stades, or nearly a mile! He placed the 
pyramid at Nineveh, and on the Eu¬ 
phrates! (See Diod. Sic. ii. 7, § 1.) The 
imposing effect of the structure even now 
is witnessed to by Mr. Layard (“ Nineveh 
and its Remains,” vol. i. p. 4); Colonel 
Rich (“ Kurdistan,” vol. ii. p. 132): Colonel 
Chesney ("Euphrates Expedition,” vol. i. 
p. 21); and Captain Jones (“ As. Soc. Jour¬ 
nal,” vol. xv. pp. 348, 349). 

110 This is tne opinion of Captain Jones 
(“As. Soc. Journal,” vol. xv. p. 349). 

111 See Layard, “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol. i. p. 5, and vol. ii. p. 44. 

112 M. Botta purchased and removed 
this village before he made liis great exca¬ 
vations. (“ Letters from Nineveh,” p. 57, 
note.) 

^ 113 See Captain Jones’s “ Survey,” sheet 
Nineveh and Babylon, 


1,4 Layard, 

657. 

118 The name is formed of two elements, 
the first meaning city, whieh would be 
Dur or Beth. The second element is the 
name of a god otherwise unknown to us; 
and this, being a mere monogram, cannot 
be represented phonetically. 

118 “ Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. 
pp. 351 and 374. 

117 The LXX. interpreters have A aarj 
in the place of the Hebrew The Tar- 

gums substitute the wholly different name 
of Tel-Assar 

118 Gen. x. 12. 

118 Arbil is etymologically “the eity of 
the four gods; ” but it is not known which 
are the deities intended. This place is 
first mentioned in the reign of Sharnas- 
Vul, the son of the Black-Obelisk king, 
about n.c. 850. 

138 “Geograph.” vi. 1. Arapkha would 


be etymologically “ the four fish,” a name 
not very intelligible. It was certainly to 
the east of the Tigris, and probably not 
far from Arbela. 

30 ^ 21 “ J°unial of Asiatic Soc.” vol. xv. p. 

133 Layard “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
yol. i.’p. 315; “ Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 
245, 246. 

133 The name of Haran has not, I be¬ 
hove, been found in the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions; but it is mentioned in Kings and 
Chronicles as an Assyrian city. (2 Kings 
xix. 12; 1 Chron. v. 26.) 

124 See Mr. Fox Talbot's “Assyrian 


Texts Translated,” p. 31. 

125 See 2 Kings, 1. s. c. 

126 See Rich’s “Kurdistan.” vol. i pp. 
48-192; Ker Porter, “Travels,” voL ii. pp. 
137-219: Ainsworth, “ Travels,” vol. ii. pp, 
183-326; Layard, “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol. i. pp. 153-235; “Nineveh and 
Babylon,” pp. 367-384, and 410-136; “ Jour- 
nalpf Geographical Society,” vol. ix. pp. 
26-56, etc.; Fraser. “ Travels in Kurdis¬ 
tan,” vol. i.pp. 89-195; vol. ii. pp. 179-204. 

127 Diod. Sic. xix. 21, §2. Compare 
Kinneir, “Persian Empire,” p. 74: and 
see also Ainsworth's “Researches,” pp. 
224,225. 

128 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
430; “Journal of Geographical Society,” 
vol. xvi. p. 49. 

129 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
pp. 6, 7. Compare Strab. xi. 12, § 4. 

130 Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. i. p. 69; Layard, 1. s. c. 

131 Niebuhr, “Description de l'Arabie ” 

p. 2. 

132 Ainsworth, “ Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand,” p. 67; Pocock. “De¬ 
scription of the East,” vol. ii. pp. 150-172. 

133 Ainsworth, “Travels and Research¬ 
es,” vol. i. pp. 305-358: Pocock, “Descrip¬ 
tion,” etc., vol. ii. p. 155. 

184 See text, pp. 2-10. 

CHAPTER II. 

1 “ Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. 
p. 299. Eastern Assyria is uot. however, 
entirely free from the “torrid blasts,” 
whieh are the curse of these countries. 
Air. Layard experienced at Koyunjik 
‘the sherghis, or burning winds from the 

south, which occasionally swept over the 
countiy, driving in their short-lived fury 
everything before them.” (" Nineveh and 
Babylon,'’ p. 364.) 

2 “ Journal of Asiatic Society,'’ 1. s. c. 

3 Ainsworth’s “Assyria,” p. 32. 

4 See text, pp. 18-20. 

6 Chesney, “ Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. i. p. 106. 

6 See Dir. Layard’s account of his visit 
to the Sinjar and the Kliabour in 1850 
(“Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 234-336: ef. 
particularly pp. 246, 269, 273, and 324.) 

7 Chesney, 1. s. c. 

Layard “Nineveh and its Remains.* 
vol. i. p. 124, vol. ii. p. 54; “Nineveh and 
Babylon,” pp. 242,243, and 294,295; Rich's 
Kurdistan,” vol. i. p. 10. 
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9 La yard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
291: Jones, “Journal of Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xv. p. 300. 

10 Layard, ibid. p. 213. 

11 Mr. Ainsworth estimates the average 
elevation at thirteen hundred feet (“As¬ 
syria,” p. 29). 

12 Chdsney, “Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. i. p. 107. 

13 Colonel Chesney says: “The heat in 
siumner is 110° undid* a tent.” (“ Euphra¬ 
tes Expedition.” 1. s. c.) Mr. Ainsworth 
says the thermometer reaches 115° in the 
©hade (p. 31). 

11 Humboldt mentions three ways in 
which trees cool the air, viz., by cooling 
shade, by evaporation, and by radiation. 
“Forests.” he says, “protect the ground 
from the direct raysot the sun, evaporate 
fluids elaborated by the trees themselves, 
and cool the strata of air in immediate 
contact with them by the radiation of 
heat from their appendicular organs or 
leaves.” (“Aspects of Nature,” vol. i. p. 
127, E. T.) 

16 Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. i. p. 100. 

13 Xen. “ Auab.” i. 5, § 5.—On ?)v 

X6f)~og 1 oi6e a/./.o tevdpov ovdev, a/?.a 
ipi/.t/ ?fv ax ana // x&f ja * 

17 Arrian, “ Exp. Alex.” iii. 7. 

18 As bustards, antelopes, and wild 
asses. 

18 As the ostrich. It is curious that 
Ilecren should regard the wild ass as 
gone from Mesopotamia, and the ostrich 
as still occurring. (“As. Nat.” vol. i. pp. 
132, 133, E. T.) II is statement exactly in¬ 
verts the truth. 

30 Herod, i. 193; Strab. xvi. 1, § 14; 
Dionys. Perieg. 992-999; Plin. “II. N.” vi. 
20; Amin. Mure, xxiii. 6, etc. 

31 Tliis peculiarity did not escape Dio¬ 
nysius, a native of Charax, on the Persian 
Gulf (Plin. “H. N.” vi. 27), who speaks 
feelingly of the “flowery pastures” 
(ro/ioi'c ehavOtag) of Mesopotamia (1. 
1000). Mr. l^ayard constantly alludes to 
the wonderful beauty of the spring flowers 
in the country at the foot of the Sinjar. 
(“Nineveh and Babylon,” pp.208, 273.301, 
etc.) Mr. Rich notices the same features 
in the country near Kerkuk (“ Kurdistan.” 
vol. i. p. t7). Captain Jones remarks simi¬ 
larly of the tract in the vicinity of Nim- 
riid. (“Journal of Asiatic Society,”vol. 
xv. pp. 372, 373.> 

22 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 70. 

23 Herod, i. 193. 'll yt) row 'Aoovptuv 
vtraf. fih> a?.iy(j. 

31 I^ayard, ut supra, p. C9. 

21 Isaiah xl. 7. 

23 See text, p. 9. 

27 See the account of these works given 
by Captain Jones in the “Journal of the 
Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. pp. 310, 311. 
Compare Layard, “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 

20 Herodotus calls it k^uvIiov (t 193). 


28 See Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p. 241. 

30 Pliny speaks of the Assyrian dates as 
used chiefly for fattening pigs and other 
animals. (*•* Hist. Nat." xui. 4, sub (In.) 

31 As in ChalonitLs. (Plin. “ II. N.” vi. 27.) 

32 Strab. xvi. 1, § 21, sub fin.; Xcn. 
“ Annb.” i. 5, § 1. 

33 Herod, i. 192. Mr. Layard remarks 
that the kinds of grain mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus, sesame, millet, wheat, and barley, 
still constitute “ the principal agricultural 
produce of Assyria. ’ (“Nineveh and its 
Remains.” vol. ii. p. 123.) 

34 Strab. xvi. 1, 14. 

35 Xen. “ Anah." i. 5, § 1. 

33 Ibid. i. 3, § 5. See the passage quoted 
at length in note 7 . page 213. 

37 Pliny speaks of “ Assyrian silk ” as a 
proper dress for women. (“Assyria ta- 
inen hombvee adlmc feminis cedimus.”— 
“H. N.” xi. 21.) 

30 Diid. xi. 22. 

38 Ibid. xii. 3. “Odore priecellit folio- 
rum quoqiie, (jui transit in vestes im;\ 
conditus areetque nnimalium noxia. Ar¬ 
bor ipsa omuihus lioris pomifem est, aliis 
cadentihus, aliis niaturescentibus, aliis 
verb subnaseentibus.” 

40 Ibid. 1. s. e. “Mains Assyria, quam 
alii Medicam vocant, venenis medetur.” 
Compare Virg. “Georg.” ii. 120; SoliiL 
49, etc. 

4 > Plin. “ H. N.” xii. 3; xvi. 32; Solin. 1. 
s. c. 

42 Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. i. p. 107; layard, “Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. ii. p. 121. 

43 Strabo, xvi. 1, § 5; Plin. “II. N.” xili. 
4. 

44 Chesney, 1. s. c; Layard, 1. s. c. 

46 Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic,” p. 32b 
(Compare bis “Description de PArnbie,” 
p. 128.) Dir. Berrington observed two sjx*- 
cies of oak in the Jebel Tur, one of which 
he identified with the Valonia oak. 

43 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
pp. 250 and 312. 

47 Chesne}’. p. 108. 

48 Ainsworth, “ Assyria,” n. 3-1. 

48 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
306. Mr. Berrington found walnuts near 
Ain Kaf in the Jebel Tur range. 

30 Pocock, “ Description of the East,” 
vol. ii. pp. 158 and 10.3. 

61 It is grown on terraces, like the vino 
in Switzerland and on the hanks of the 
Rhine. (Larard, “Nin. and Bab.” pp. 
254, 255.) Niebuhr sj»eaks of the Sinjar 
figs as in great request—“ fort recher- 
cliCs.” (“ Voyage en Arabic,” p. 315.) 

62 Layard, 1. s. e. The vine is also cul¬ 
tivated at Bavinn (Berrington) and near 
Kerkuk (Rich, “ Kurdistan,” vol. 1. n. 50). 

33 Pocock, vol. ii. p. 158; Niebuhr, p. 
318. The vino was at one time cultivated 
as low down as the commencement of 
the alluvium. See “Amin. Mar.” xxlv. 
3 and 0. 

64 I>ayard, p. 472; Loftus, “Chalda?* 
and Susiana, p. 5; Rich, “Kurdistan,” 
vol. i. p. 20. 
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66 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 423; “Nin. and Bab.” pp. 123, 
132. 

98 Ainsworth, “ Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand,” p. 70. Wormwood 
abounds also near Jumcila, in the Kerknk 
district (Rich, “Kurdistan,” vol. i. p. *11). 

67 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab.” pp. 210 and 
300. 

6 * Chesney, 1. s. c. 

66 Layard, p. 315. 

60 Chesney, 1. s. c. 

61 See for most of these the account of 
Colonel Chesney (1. s. c.). Lentils are 
mentioned by Niebuhr (“ Voyage en Ara¬ 
bic,” p. 295); cucumbers by Mr. Layard 
(“ Nin. and Bab.” p. 221). 

62 Chesney, 1. s. c. 

03 Rich, “Kurdistan,” vol. i. p. 143. 
Compare Chesney, “Euphrates Exp.” 
vol. i. p. 123. 

64 Chesney, 1. s. c. Compare Niebuhr, 
“Description dc 1’Arabie, p. 128. 

66 Chesney, p. 124. 

66 Niebuhr, p. 129. 

67 Layard, “Nin. and its Remains,” vol. 
ii. p. 310. 

68 Ibid. pp. 313, 314. This is the mate¬ 
rial universally employed for the bas- 
reliefs. 

69 Ibid. vol. i. p. 223; vol. ii. p. 415. 

70 Chesney, vol. i. p. 108. 

71 Layard, “Nin. and its Remains,” vol. 
ii. pp. 417-419. 

72 31 r. Rich observed traces of iron in 
more places than one. (“ Kurdistan,” 
vol. i. pp. 170 and 222.) 

73 See Niebuhr’s “Voyage en Arabie,” 
p. 275; Ker Porter, “ Travels,” vol. ii. pp. 
440-442: Rich, “ Kurdistan,” vol. i. p. 31; 
“ First Memoir on Babylon,” p. 63. 

74 Layard, “Nin. and Bab.” p. 202; 
Jones, “Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. 
xv. p. 371. The position of the chief 
springs is marked in the plan, PI. XXIV ., 
Fig. 1. There are other naphtha springs 
near Kifri. (Rich, “Kurdistan,” vol. i. 
p. 29.) 

76 In his first work Mr. Layard doubted 
the use of bitumen as a cement in As¬ 
syria (“ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
pp. 278, 279); but subsequently he found 
some traces of its employment (“ Nin. aud 
Bab.” p. 203, etc.). M. Botta represents 
the use of it as common both at Khor- 
sabad and Koyunjik (“ Letters from Nin¬ 
eveh,” p. 43). 

76 See text, p. 25. 

77 Ker Porter, “Travels,” vol. ii. p. 441. 

78 Rich, “Kurdistan,” vol. i. p. 27. 

79 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
256. 

*'° Rich, p. 29. 

81 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 48. 

82 Ibid. 1. s. c., note. For its frequency 
in old times, see “ Aram. Marc.” xviii. 7. 

83 Layard, pp. 428, 429. 

84 ’Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
p. 431. Compare “Nin. and Bab.” pp. 256 
and 312. 

86 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab.” p. 271. 


8fl Ibid. pp. 296, 297. Beavers are also 
found in (lie Zohab river, a tributary of 
the Diyaleh. 

87 Ileeren’s “ Asiatic Nations,” vol. i. p. 

132, E. T. 1 

88 “ Anab.” i. 5, § 2. Xenophon speaks 
of them as numerous in his day. He calls 
them “ the most common animal ” for 
some distance below the Khabour. 

89 Layard, “Nin. and its Remains,” vol. 
i. pp. 323, 321; “Nin. and Bab.” p. 270; 
Ainsworth, “Travels,” p. 77. 

90 See PI. XXVI., Fig. 1. 

91 The deer which the army of Julian 
found in such numbers on the left bank 
of the Euphrates, a little above Anah, 
were probably of this species. (“Amin. 
Marc.” xxiv. 1.) 

92 See PI. VI., Fig. 1. Both this and the 
representation on PI. XXVII. of a fallow- 
deer belong to the decorations of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s palace at Koyunjik. They are 
given bv Mr. Layard in his “Second Se¬ 
ries” of the “Monuments of Nineveh,” 
PI. 12. 

93 The representation PI. XXYIH. is on 
one of the beautiful bronze plates or 
dishes which were brought by Mr. Layard 
from Nimrud, and are now in the British 
Museum. The dish is represented in the 
“Monuments of Nineveh,” second se¬ 
ries, PI. 62. 

94 See the “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pile- 
ser I.,” pp. 54, 55, where both Sir. H. 
Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks understand 
the wild bull to be intended. Dr. Hincks 
reads the word used as Rim, which would 
clearly be identical with the Hebrew 
DN1, or D"L translated in our version 
“ unicorn,” and sometimes thought to be 
an antelope, but understood by Gesenius 
to designate “the wild buffalo.” (See 
his “ Lexicon ” in voc.) 

95 Layard, “Monuments of Nineveh,” 
first series. Pis. 46 and 48. 

69 Deut. xiv. 5. 

97 Diodorus speaks of “Babylonian ti¬ 
gers” as among the animals indigenous 
in Arabia (ii. 50, § 2). 

98 This animal is now called the nimr . 
The smaller or hunting-leopard (now 
called fahcid) is the nimr of the Assyr¬ 
ians, an animal of which the inscriptions 
make frequent mention. 

99 Sir H. Rawlinson brought a speci¬ 
men of the larger leopard, which he had 
tamed, from Baghdad to England, and 
presented it to the Clifton Zoological Gar¬ 
dens. Many visitors will remember Fa- 
had, who died in the Gardens in 1858 or 
1859. 

100 The authorities for this list are Mr. 
Berrington, Mr. Layard, and Colonel 
Chesney. (See the “Euph. Expedition,” 
vol. i. pp. 107, 108; and “Nineveh and 
Babylon,” passim.) 

101 See especially the “Monuments of 
Nineveh,” second series, PI. 46. 

i °2 “ Anab,” 1. s. c. 

108 Ta/fTrrfpifiv, apaca , &G7rcp icrup, 
Xpvphq. “ Anab.” i. 5, § 3. 
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104 ‘Monuments of Nineveh,” second 
series, PI. 33. 

106 Botta, "Monumens de Ninive,” vol. 
ii. PI 111. 

106 Ibid. PI. 100 to 11^. 

><» Ibid. PI. 110 

>om •• a nab.” 1. s. c. 

109 See text, p. 37. 

1,0 Uhesney, “Euphrates Exp.” vol. i. 
p. 10.S ; Lay oil'd, “ Nin. and Babylon,” p. 

a». 

1,1 Rich, “Kurdistan,” vol. i. p. 113. 

112 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
3)35. 

113 The Baetrian camel Ls, I believe, 
only represented on the famous Black 
(Mielisk, where it appears among the 
presents sent to the king from foreign 
countries. 

114 The young colts fetch prices vary 
ing from t)30 to til 50. A thousand pounds 
is no uncommon price foi* a well-known 
mare. Mr. Layard mentions a case where 
a .Sheikh refused for a favorite mare no 
less a sum than £1300. (“ Nin. and Bab.” 
p. 337.) 

>>* s Chesney, “Euphrates Expedition.” 
vol. i. p. UK 

>>« Ibid. 1. s. c. 

117 Lavard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 

am. 

'•"The horse draws chariots, and not 
carts, lie is never used as a beast of 
burden. 

1,51 Bogs are constantly represented as 
engaged in the chase upon the sculptures 
of Asshur-bani-pal (Sardanapalns). A 
number of his hounds were found mod¬ 
elled in elay at Koyunjik. They have 
each their name inscribed on them, which 
is always a term indicative of their hunt¬ 
ing prowess. 

>*" Layard, “ Nin. and Bab.” pp. <300, (301. 

121 See text. p. 150. 

CHAPTER III. <* 

1 S«*e Prichard’s “Physical History of 
Mankind.” vol. iv. pp.’ 503. 501. where 
some of the supposed derivations are 
given. 

“(ion. x. 31 31: 1 (’hr 17 33. 

3 See this argument urged by I>r. Pri¬ 
chard, “ Physical Hist, of Mankind,” vol. 
iv. pp. 507. 5(K 

4 The elder Niebuhr was the first to re¬ 
port this fact. (Se«* his “ Voyage eu Ara¬ 
ble,” p. 385.) It was commonly disbc 
lioved till Mr. Ainsworth confirmed the 
statement. 

6 See B. G Niebuhr’s “ Lectures on An¬ 
cient History,” vol. i. p. 13. K. T.: Groto, 

“ Hist, of Greece,” vol. iii. p. (03; Bun¬ 
sen, “ Essay on Ethnology” (1X17). p. 30. 

” Niebuhr went so far as to identify the 
Assyrians with tin* Svrians; but here he 
fell'into a mistake. 1’he Arnimenns were 1 
probably as distinct from the Assyrians 1 
as any other Semitic race. Niebuhr was 
misled by the Greek fancy that the name# 
“Assyrian” and “Syrian,” were really j 
identical. (See Herod, vii. 03.) But these 
names had, iu truth, an entirely distinct i 


origin. Syria (more properly Tst/ria ) was 
the name given by the Greeks to the 
country about TVnr, or Tyre, ‘MIL As¬ 
syria was the correspondent term to As- 
shur, the native, as wtdl as the 

Hebrew, name of the tract upon the mid¬ 
dle Tigris. 


main* Assyrienne;” etc. 

** “ Itineraire,” vol. i. p 131. 

9 Lepsius, “ Den k miller,” * btheiL iii. 
Bl. sx. 

10 Rich, “ Residence in Kurdistan,” vol. 
i. p. 378. 

11 See especially the Tiglath-Pileser cyl¬ 
inder, where such expressions as these 
occur:—“ Under the auspices of Ninip, 
my guardian deity, I killed four wild 
bulls, strong and lleree.” “ Under the 
auspices of Ninip, 130 lions fell before 
me ’ (pp. 51-571. 

13 “As he (Sennacherib) was worship¬ 
ping in (he house of Nisroch his got!” 
(3 Kings xi.v. 37). 

13 Tiglath-Pileser I, speaks of sacrific¬ 
ing as a part of the kingly office (.“In¬ 
scription, ’ etc , p. h)}. 

14 See text. pp. 8(i and 87. According 
to Amniianus Mu reel I inns, the later in¬ 
habitants of the count rv were far less re¬ 
ligions. and confined their pictured and 
sculptured representations to battles and 
hunting-pieces. v“Nce enim apud eos 

f u'ngitur vel tingitnr alitid pra*ter varias 
bestiarmu) cables et bella. xxiv. 6.) 

15 Layard. “ Nineveh and its Remains.” 
vol. ii. j*. 431: “Nin. and Bab.” pp. (303- 
(305. 

** See text. eh. viii. 

17 Isaiali xxxiii. 1!). 

J* “ Inter anindineta Mesopotamia? tin- 
miuum el fruteta leones vagantur hunt- 
mvri “ Amin. Slare." xviii. 7. Tigialb 
Pileser I. claims lo iiave slain in all sod 
lioiLs. (“ Inscriptions.” etc., p. 50. > 

,w Loftus, " Ohaldtea and Snsiana,” pp. 
301,3(33. 

Isaiah xxviii. 3. 

21 Nahum iii. 1: “Woe to tho bloody 
city,”—or, as the margin gives it. “Woo 
to the city of bloods”’ IY>* "iV\ 

- J Probably a reward was given for 
beads, as has often been the fashion with 
t Jrientals. Sometimes scribes are ropre- 
sented as taking account of them. (Sec 
Layurl, “Nin. and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. ixj. 

23 Mr. lanyard has, I think, expressed 
himself ton strongly when he sa\s tli.it 
on the capture of n’town “an mdisuritni- 
nate sin lighter appears to have succeeded, 
and that the prisoners were either em¬ 
paled or carried away as slaves.” (“ Nin. 
ami its Remains,” vol. ii. n. 371.) It ap¬ 
pears, by the iuseripl ions, that towns were 
ne<)ucully spared. and that the bulk of 
the inhabitants were generally left iu lha 
place. 
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24 Botta, u Monument de Ninive,” Pis. 
83 and 118. „ , 

a# Ibid. vol. ii. PI. 120; Layard, “Monu¬ 
ments of Nineveh,” Second Series, PI. 47. 
Is it quite certain that these unfortunates 
are alive? The Persians and Scythians 
sometimes flayed men after death, in or¬ 
der to make use of their skins (“ Herod. ’ 
iv. 64; v. 25). . . 

™ Captives are occasionally represented 
as urged onwards by blows, like tired cat¬ 
tle; and they are sometimes heavily fet¬ 
tered. But in each case thrj usage is ex¬ 
ceptional. 

27 See illustration. 

28 Isaiah xxxiii. 1. 

29 Nahum iii. 1. . 

3° Mr. Vance Smith renders, " full of 

treachery and violence; ” which is proba¬ 
bly the real meaning. But the word 
used is tyn^), “ mendacium,” not 
“ perfidia.” 

3 1 See Thucyd. ii. 83. 

82 Isaiah xxxiii. 8: “He hath broken 
the covenant, he hath despised the cities, 
he regardeth no man.” 

33 Ezek. xxxi. 10, 11: “ Because thou 
hast lifted up thyself in height, and he 
hath shot up his top among the thicx 
boughs, and his heart is lifted up in his 
height; I have therefore delivered him 
into the hand of the mighty one of the 
heathen; he shall surely deal with him: 
I have driven him out for his wickedness.” 

34 Isaiah x. 7-14, xxxvii. 34-28; Ezek. 
xxxi. 10; Zeph. ii. 15. 

36 Some idea of notable luxiiriousness 
attaching to the Assyrians is, perhaps, 
earlier than Ctesias. (See Aristoph. 
“Aves,” 958, ed. Bothe.) Did it come 
from the ’Aaouptoi TMyot of Herodotus? 

se See Diod. Sic. ii. 21, § 2. 

37 Nahum iii. 4: “ Because of the multi¬ 
tude of the whoredoms of the well-favored 
harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts, that 
selleth nations through her whoredoms, 
and families through her witchcrafts, Be¬ 
hold, I am against thee, saith the Lord.” 
Idolatry is prohahly the “ whoredom ” 
here intended. 

38 Jonah iii. 8. 

39 Nahum iii. 1. 

40 Ibid. ii. 11-13. 

41 The frequent occurrence of the lion 
on the monuments, either in the natural 
form or with a human head, seems to 
justify these expressions. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, however, that the standards bear 
a different emblem. See text, ch. vii. 

42 See Bunsen’s “ Philosophy of His¬ 
tory,” vol. iii. p. 193; “Egypt,” rol. iv. 
pp. 144, 638, etc. 

43 Denon says of Thebes, with equal 
force and truth:—On est fatigu£ d’ecrire, 
on est fatiguS de lire, on est epouvante de 
la pens£e d’une telle conception; on ne 
peut croire, meme apres 1‘avoir vu. a la 
r£alit6 de l’existence de tant de construc¬ 
tions r^unies siir un meme point, & leurs 
dimensions, h la Constance obstin£e qua 
exigSe leur fabrication, aux d6penses in- 


calculables de tant de sumptuosite." 
(“ Egypte,” vol. ii. p. 226.) 

44 Ezek. xxxi. 3-9. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 The local tradition is strikingly marked 
by the Mahometan belief that on the 
smaller of the two mounds opposite Mo¬ 
sul is “the tomh of Jonah;” whence the 
name Nebbi-Yunus. The most important 
of the ancient authorities is Xenophon 
(“ Anah,” iii. 4, §§ 10-12). 

2 See Layard’s “ Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol. ii. p. 212. Neither passage is 
correctly represented by Mr. Layard. 
Ptolemy distinctly places Nineveh—not 
on the Lycus, as Mr. Layard says—hut on 
the Tigris (“ Geograph. r ’ vi. 1); and Stra¬ 
bo, though he does not actually do the 
same, certainly does not anywhere say 
that it w'as “ near the junction of the two 
rivers.” “ He says that the Lycus divided 
Aturia from Arbelitis, and that Nineveh 
was situated in the middle of the former 
district (xvi. 1, § 3). 

3 Herod, i. 193; Nic. Dam. Fr. 9; Ar¬ 
rian, “Hist. Ind.” 42; Plin. “H. N.” vi. 
13; Eustath. and Diouys. Perieg. 988; etc. 
It is perhaps by a slip of the pen that 
Diodorus places Nineveh on the Euphra¬ 
tes (ii. 3). 

4 See Layard’s “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol. ii. p. 247. 

6 Diodorus (1. s. c.) made Nineveh an 
oblong square 140 stades (181 miles) long, 
and 90 stades (Ilf miles) broad. Nimrud 
is eighteen miles from Koyunjik, and 
about tw'elve from Keremles. (Layard, L 
s. c.) 

6 Ch. iii. ver. 3, and ch. iv. ver. II. 

7 Book i. ch. 178. 

8 Gen. x. 11, 12. We must understand 
the expression “a great city*” as quali¬ 
fied by the circumstances under w'hich it 
is used—a great city according to the size 
of cities in the primeval times. The city 
in question may probably have occupied 
the site of the ruins at Selamiyeh 

9 Strab. xvi. 1, § 1; Arrian, “Exp. 
Alex.” iii. 7; Plin. “ H. N" v. 12. 

10 See text, p. 129. 

11 See the careful surveys of Capt. 
Jones, published by the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety. (“ Journal,” vol. xv.) 

12 ~See the plans of the ruins at Nimrud 
and Koyunjik (PI. XXIV., Fig. 1, and PL 
XXXVI., Fig. 2). Koyunjik, according to 
the hypothesis, would occupy the north¬ 
west angle of the town, and its southern 
and eastern sides would thus be within 
the town; but the chief defences are 
those on the east. 

13 Diod. Sic. ii. 3. 

14 It has been remarked that “the 
writer of the book of Jonah nowhere 
identifies himself with the prophet.” 
(Vance Smith, “ Prophecies on Nineveh,” 
p. 252.) “On the contrary, he rather 
carefully keeps himself distinct, speaking 
of Jonah ahvays in the third person, and 
not suggesting , by a single irord or impli¬ 
cation, that he ever thought of being re- 
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ganled as, at the same time, both writer 
and subject of the narrative. 5 ’ All this is 
undoubtedly true, but it does not estab 
lish the negative. 

15 The position of the book in the He¬ 
brew Canon, between Amos and Micah, 
shows that its date was regarded as fall¬ 
ing between Uzziah (o.c. 80S) and lle/.e- 
kiali (n.c. GOT). Nineveh was not de¬ 
stroyed till, at auy rate, d.c. G25, 

,rt ’Jonah iii. 3. 

> 7 Ibid, iv 11. 

'** See the “Journal of the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety,” vol. xv. p. 320, note 2 . 

18 Cant. Jones notes that from the N. 
W. nngje of the city to tlie- centre of the 
Koyunjik mound, from that to the centre 
of the Nebbi-Yunus mound, and from the 
centre of the Nebbi-Yunus mound to the 
S. \V. angle of the city, are exactly equal 
distances. (“ Journal of Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xv. p. 325.) 

20 “Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. 
xv. p. 322. 

21 Ibid. p. 323. 

22 Ibid p. 324. 

23 Diod. Sic. ii. 3, § 2. 

24 “Anab.” iii. 4, § 10. I assume that 
the Mespila of Xenophon is identical with 
the ruins opposite Mosul. There does not 
seem to be any reasonable doubt of this. 
(See Ainsworth, “ Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand,” p. 110; “Journal of 
Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. p. 332.) 

23 “Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol. xv. 
p. 322. 

26 bayard, “Nineveh and Babylon." p. 
GOO. “The remains still existing of these 
fortifications almost confirm the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus Sicidus, that the walls 
were a hundred feet high,” etc. 

27 “ Anab.” iii. 4, § 10. The excavations 
have not yet tested this statement of 
Xenophon's; but as his estimate of twenty 
feet is exactly correct for the stone base 
ment of the walls of Nimrud (Larissa), we 
may fairly assume that he probably did 
not much miscalculate hen-. (Of.“Anab.” 
iii. 4, § 7, with bayard's “Nineveh and 
Babylon,” pp. 123. 125.) 

2 * A/lbv $fG7ov ko} \v7iaro\\ “ Anab.” 
iii. 4, § 10. Mr. Ainsworth remarks that 
this fossiiifcrons stone is the common 
building material at Mosid, but “ does 
not occur far to the north or to the south, 
being succeeded by wastes of gypsum.” 
(“ Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou 
sand.” p. 110.) 

20 bayard, “ Nin. and Bab.” p. G58. 

30 Ibid. note. 

3 ’ Herod, i. 170. 

82 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab." pp. 120-123. 

83 “Journal of Asiatic Society, ’ vol. xv. 
p. 322. 

34 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab.” p. G00, note. 

85 See the plan PI. XXXVI., Fig. 2; and 
comp the “Journ. of Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xv. p. 323. 

CHAPTER V. 


“ Pei's,” 80; Xen. “Cyrop." v. 4, §51, etc.; 
Seylax, “ Peripl.” p. 80; Dionvs. Perieg. 
772; Strab. xvi. b §2; Arrian, FV 48; Plin. 
“II. N.” v. 12; Mela. i. 11, for the confu¬ 
sion of Assyrians with the Syrians. For 
the close connection and almost identifi¬ 
cation of the Babylonians with the Assyr¬ 
ians. soc Herod, i. 100, 178; iii. 02; Strab. 
1. s. e.; etc. 

3 Prichard, “ Physical History of Man¬ 
kind." vol. iv. i» 50*. 

4 Occasionally the slabs have been pur¬ 
posely defaced and rendered illegible, 
probably by kings of another dynasty. 

6 Birch, Ancient Pottery,” p. l it. 

8 See “ First Monarchy," ell. iv. pp. 40, 
47, and eh. v. pp. Gl, G2.~ 

7 bayard, “Aineveh and Babylon,” p 

601, note, 

* Ibid. n. 315. 

9 See the translation by Dr. Ilincks in 
the Dublin University Mayazine for Oc¬ 
tober. 1853. 

10 “Journ. of Asiatic Soe.” vol xii. p. 
441. 

n Birch, “Ancient Pot ton*.” vol. i. p. 2. 

12 Wilkinson, in the author's " Herod¬ 
otus.” vol. ii. p. 320. § 33. 

13 Diod. Sic. ii. 32. As Diodorus' sole 
authority here is the untrustworthy Cte- 
sias. no great dependence can be placed 
on his statement. 

14 This is not a mere negative argument, 
since statements of the nature of the ma¬ 
terial used do occur, and accord with the 
monumental facts. Epigones, for in- 
stance, spoke of the Babylonians record 
ing their astronomical observations ujm>u 
baked tiles (“coetilibns laterculis.” Plin. 
” II. N.” vii. 50\ and the historians of Alex¬ 
ander mentioned a stone inscription of 
Sardanapalusi Arr. “ Exp. Al.” ii.-5; Strab. 
xiv. 5, S lb. The eastern tradition that 
Seth wrote the history and wisdom of an¬ 
tediluvian times on burnt and unburnt 
brick (bayard, “Nin. and Bab.” p. 317. 
note) has a similar bearing. 

18 Layard, p. 154; Botta, “ belters from 
Nineveh,” p. 27 

18 “Journal of Asiatic Society,” vol 
xiv. 

17 “Expedition seientifique .>n >U : *opo 
tamie,” tom. ii. liviv i. Appendico; Cuta 
logue d(*s signes lea plus usit> pp. 107- 
12 ). 

,M The vowels must be sounded as in 
Italian, A as a in ••vast”—E as u in 
“face”—I as e in “me"—O as o in 
“host”— U as u in “ rude." 

The Assyrians confounded the sounds 
of m and v. hs (he Greeks did thos»» of p 
and (S«s* Biittinann's“ l^'xilogus," p 

8-1, and p. 180, E. T.) 

20 There is n character representing the 
soft breathing *; l>nt none, apparently for 
the rough breathing*. 

21 The nearest approach to an analogy 
is to l>e found in those Hebrew nouns 
which adopt the feminine leriniimtRuv 


1 Gen. x. 21-25. for their plurals, ns -N n father.” HON 

2 See Herod, vii. G3, and HO; JF>;ch. “fathers." But in Assyrian, the niascu- 
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line plural termination - ut is not identical 
with the feminine, which is -et or at. 

22 “ Clemens, etc.” par 51. Jules Oppert. 
Paris, lmprimerie Imperiale, I860. 

CHAPTER VI. 

1 Gen. x. 12. 

2 5Ios. Choren. i. 15. 

3 I)iod. Sic. ii. 3 and 5. 

4 The plan is borrowed, by permission, 
from Mi-. Fergusson's excellent work, 
“ The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored.” Mr. Fergusson remarks that 
this feature of alternate projection and 
indentation is found also in the Persepoli- 
tan platform (see p. 239). 

6 See the.plan. Id. XXIV. 

6 See PI. XXXVI. 

7 Mr. Layard calls this court a “hall” 
(“Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 054); but no 
one can compare his plan of Esar-liad- 
don’s Nimriul palace (No. 3, opp. p. 055) 
with 5Ir. Botta’s plans of lvhorsabad, and 
his own plans f Koyunjik, without see¬ 
ing at once that the great space is really 
an inner court. 

8 See the woodcut on PI. XU. 

9 As much as four feet of the wall has 
sometimes been found standing (Fergus¬ 
son *s “ Palaces,” p, 207). 

10 See the specimens of enamelled 
bricks in 51 r. Bayard's “Monuments of 
Nineveh,” 1st series, Plates 84 to 86. 

11 “Handbook of Architecture,” vol. i. 
p. 170. 

12 See the plan of Sargon’s palace at 
Khorsabad, PI. XLII., Fig. 2. 

13 See the plan of the Niinrnd platform 
in La yard's “ Nineveh and Babylon,” opp. 
p. 655. According to it, all the palaces 
on the platform would have their walls 
parallel to one another and to the sides 
of the platform; but Captain Jones's sur¬ 
vey shows that the platform itself is ir¬ 
regular, so that 5£r. La yard’s representa¬ 
tion appears to be inexact. 

11 The walls of the palace excavated 
by 5Ir. Loftus are not parallel with those 
of the edifice exhumed by 5Ir. Layard. 

45 Compare the observations of 51, Bot¬ 
ta, “Monument de Ninive,” vol. v. p. 
64. 

16 See Fergussou's “ Palaces,' 1 pp. 234, 
235. 

17 See text, p. 134. 

18 The Khosr-Su, which runs on this 
side of the Khorsabad ruins, often over¬ 
flows its banks, aud pom-s its waters 
against the palace mound. The gaps 
north and south of the mound may have 
been caused by its violence. 

19 See PI. XLI. 

20 These portals were discovered by M. 
Place, 51. Botta’s successor at 5Iosul. I 
cannot find that any representations of 
them have been published. 

21 The widest Assyrian arch actually 
discovered is carried across a space of 
about 15 feet (see text. p. 193). 

22 5lr. Fergusson argues for the exist¬ 
ence of a chamber and a second gateway, 
from the analogy of the Persepolitan 


ruins (“ Palaces of Nineveh,” p. 216); but 
this analogy cannot he depended on. 

23 Fergusson's “ Handbook of Archi¬ 
tecture, vol. i. p. 172. 

24 See PI. X. 

2 c Fergusson, “ Handbook,” 1. s. c. 

2B Botta, “Monument de Ninive,” vol. 
v. p. 48. 

27 Ibid. p. 69. 

28 “ Palaces of Nineveh,” p. 259. 

29 Ibid. p. 2G1. 

30 In one case the monarch is in the act 
of driving a spear or javelin into the head 
of a captive with one hand, while with 
the other he holds him by a thong at¬ 
tached to a ring passed through his un¬ 
der lip. In another case an executioner 
flays a captive (or criminal) who is fast¬ 
ened to a wall. 

31 This hall opened on the north-west¬ 
ern terrace, and stood so near its edge 
that two of its sides have fallen. Inter¬ 
nally it was adorned with a single row of 
sculptures, representing the king receiv¬ 
ing prisoners. 

32 The sculptures here were all peace¬ 
able. The king occurred three times, 
with the sacred flower in his left hand, 
receiving presents or tributes. 

33 Fergusson’s “Palaces,” p. 263. 

34 Botta. “Monument de Ninive,” vol. 
v. p. 53: Fergusson, “ Palaces of Nine¬ 
veh,” p. 292; Layard, “ Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” p. 130. 

35 Fergusson, “Palaces of Nineveh,” p. 
254; Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
646. 

36 “Monument de Ninive,” vol. v. p. 
42; and compare the plan. vol. i. PI. 6. 

37 “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 650. 

38 The inclined passage of Asshur-bani- 
pal's palace at Koyunjik was not in the 
palace, but led from the level of the city 
up to it. 

39 “ 5Ionument de Ninive,” vol. v. p. 62. 

40 “Palacesof Nineveh,” p. 275. 

41 Ibid. 

42 That tills was one of the objects held 
in new by the Babylonians when they 
erected their Temple platforms, is con¬ 
jectured bv 51. Fresnel. (“ Journal Asiat- 
ique,” Jilin 1853, pp. 528-531.) 

43 The parapet wall was observed at 
most in two places. (See the shaded 
parts, marked a a on the plan, PI. XLII., 
Fig. 2d 

44 “ 5Ionument de Ninive,” vol. v, pp. 
65-67. 


45 Ibid. p. 68. 

46 See text, pp. 204-206. 

47 “ Journal Asiatique,” Rapport de 51. 
5Iohl pour Aout 1853, p. 150; Fergusson, 
“ Handbook of Architecture,” p. 173. 

48 “5Ionument de Ninive,” vol. v. pp 


49 Ibid. p. 72. 

so Fergusson, “Palaces of Nineveh,* 1 p 
276. 


61 “5Ionument,” etc., vol. v. p. 69. 

52 “ Palaces of Nineveh,' 1 p. 262; “ Hand 
bock of Architecture,” p. 171. 

48 “ 5fonument de Ninive,” p. 70. Com 
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pare Layard, ‘‘Nineveh and Babylon,” 
pp 049.050. It must further be noted, as 
throwing considerable doubt on the whole 
spirit of Mr. Fergusson's Assyrian restora¬ 
tions, that their essence consists in giving 
a thoroughly columnar character, both 
internally and externally, to Assyrian 
buildings, whereas one of the most re¬ 
markable features in the remains is the 
almost eutire absence of the column. A 
glance at the restoration already given 
from Mr. Fergusson, or at that, by the 
same ingenious gentleman, which forms 
the frontispiece to Mr. bayard's "Nine¬ 
veh and Babylon,” will show the striking 
difference, and (as it seems to me) the 
want of harmony in his restorations be¬ 
tween the basement story of a palace, 
which is all that we can reconstruct 
with any certainty, and the entire re¬ 
mainder of the edifice. Mr. Fergusson 
supports his view’ that the column was 
really thus prominent in Assyrian build¬ 
ings by the analogy of Susa and Per- 
sepolis; but the columnar edifices at 
those places are on an entirely different 
plan from that of an Assyrian palace. 
Those buildings had no solid walls at all 
(Loftus, “ Chaldaea and Susiana,” pp. 
374, 375), but lay entirely open to the air; 
they were mere groves of pi)Ians support¬ 
ing a fiat roof—conveiucnt summer resi¬ 
dences. The evidence of the remains 
seems to be that there was a strong con¬ 
trast between Assyrian and Persian arch¬ 
itecture, the latter depending almost 
wholly on the column, and elaborating it 
as much as possible; the former scarcely 
allowing the column at all, and leaving 
it almost in its primitive condition of a 
mere post. (See PI. XLIX.. Fig. 4.) 

64 Fergusson, “Palaces of Nineveh,” p. 
2G9. 

Mr. Fergusson disallows the hypne- 
tliral system even here (“ True Principles 
of Beauty,” p. 38]); but later writers do 
not seem converted by his arguments. 
(See the article on Templum and Smith's 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Homan Antiq¬ 
uities,” p. 1105,2d edition; and compare 
Mr. Falkener's “ Danlahis,” Introduction, 

pp. 18-20.) 

66 “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. i. p. 
259. Compare “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p. 047; mid see also the restoration of an 
Assyrian interior in his “ Monuments of 
Nineveh,” 1st series, PI. 2, from which the 
illustration PI. XLVI1I. is taken. 

67 Fergusson, “ Palaces of Nineveh,” p. 
270. 

08 “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. li. 
pp. 259, 200. 

69 Such as that represented on PI. 
XLVU., Fig. 1. 

80 Fergusson, “ Handbook of Architect¬ 
ure,” p. 179. 

81 See the representation in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s “ Palaces of Nineveh Restored,” 
p. 298. This black stone is of the time of 
Esar-haddon. 

82 On this ) joint, see PI. LXI, 

63 See Layard *s “Monuments of Nine¬ 


veh,” 2d series, PI. 51; and compare “ Nin¬ 
eveh and Babvlon,” p. sus. a similar 
treatment of divine figures is common 
upon the Cylinders. (See t’nllimore’s 
“ Cylinders,” Nos. 19, 20. 3'*, 55.90. eti\) It 
is round likewise in Cappadocia. (See 
Van Lennep’s “ Travels in Little Known 
Parts of Asia Minor." vol. ii. p. lis.) 

84 “ Journal Asiatique.” Aout 1*53, p. 
150; Fergusson, " Handbook of Architect¬ 
ure." vol. i. p. 173. 

03 Herod, i 1M1. 

88 See the i I hist rat ion PI. bill. 

87 “ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” vol. 
xvii. i). 13. 

8M Fergusson. “ Handbook of Architect¬ 
ure,” p. 172. 1 have been unable to ob¬ 

tain any detailed account of this building. 

89 See text. p. 133. 

70 “ Nineveh and Babylon,” plan opp. 
p. 123; “Monuments of Nineveh. ' 2d sc¬ 
ries. frontispiece. (See PI. bib, Fig. 2.) 

7> See PI. XbIX., Fig. 4. 

72 Layard. “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
129, comp. Died. Sic. ii. 7. 

73 Xenophon and (,’tesias botli noticed 
this remarkable edifice. ( “Anab.” iii. 1. 
$ 9j Xenophon calls it a “pyramid,” 
but shows that it more resembled a tower 
by saying that its height (2ooft.) was 
double its width at the base, which lit* es¬ 
timates at Km ft. lb* gives no account 
of the purpose for which it was intended. 
Ctesias, who enormously exaggerates its 
size, making it U> stadia wide and 9 .stadia 
(more than a mile!) high, was the first to 
give it a sepulchral character. He suit! 
that it was built by Sen lira mis over tin* 
body of her husband, Ninus. lit* placed 
it, however, if we may believe Diodorus 
(ii. 7). at Nineveh, and upon the Euphra¬ 
tes! Next to those writers, Aiiiyutas, 
one of the historians of Alexander, no¬ 
ticed the edifice. He called it the tomb 
of Sardauapalus: and. like Ctesias, 
placed it at Nineveh (ap. Allien. 
“Deipn.” xii. 1. £ 11). Ovid no doubt 
intended the same building by his " husta 
Nini,” which however, according t<< him, 
lay in the vicinity of Babylon ("McUi- 
morpli.” iv. 88). 

74 " Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 12^. 

73 It may perhaps have had a religions 
bearing; and similar galleries may per¬ 
haps exist under all temple-towel’s.' 

70 The single slab which filled the re¬ 
cess < f in ground-plan No. I , 1*1. bl\\, 
Fig. Din the greater of (lu* two Nimnid 
temples, was 21 tt. long, 10 ft. 7 in. broad, 
and 1 ft. I in. thick. It contained thus 
375 cubic feet of stone, and must have 
weighed nearly, if not quite, 30 tons. 
(See lanyard's *“ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p 352.1 ‘ 

77 Ibid. p. 357. 

78 Note the position of the doorways, b 
and (l in ground plan No. 1. 

79 See ground plan No. II (1*1. LIV., 
Fig. 1) entrance h. 

80 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p 
359. 

81 The chamber marked t in ground 
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plan No. J. (PI. LTV,) was 47 ft. long by 
31 1't. wide. (Layard, “Nineveh and Bab¬ 
ylon," p. 352.) 

82 Ibid. p. 357. 

83 JLayard,“ Monuments of Nineveh," PI. 
17. A portion of this village is represent¬ 
ed in PI. LVI., Fig. 1. 

84 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon," p. 
112. The representation is of a village m 
the neighborhood of Aleppo. [PI. LVI., 
Pig. 2.] 

85 See text, pp. 165,166. 

88 Supra, eh. iv. note 27 

87 M. Botta says: “Cette muraille etait 
construite en blocs de pierre caleaire tr£s- 
dure, venant des montagnes voisines: ees 
bloes out la forme de parail£lopip£des 
rectangles d’uiie coupe r&gulidre, et sont 
disposes par assises, de manidre a pre¬ 
senter alternativement au dehors leur 
face la plus large et une de leurs extr£mi- 
tds; c’est-A-dire que tous etant poses de 
champ, 1’un tapisse le massif, puis im et 
quelquefois deux autres continuent l'as- 
sise par leurs extr£mit£s, la meme alter¬ 
native se r6p6tant dans toute la longueur 
de celle ci. II en r6sulte qu’ etant tous de 
m6me longueur, ceux qui pr^sentent une 
extremity au dehors depassent k 1'inte- 
rieur la ligne des autres, et s’encastrent 
dans le massif de briques. Cette disposi¬ 
tion avait pour hut de Her solidement 
l amas terreux interieur au revetement 
ext<hieur." (“ Monument de Ninive," vol. 
v. P- 31.) 

8H M. Botta makes this comparison. 
(“ Monument de Ninive," 1. s. c.) His rep¬ 
resentation, however, differs in two main 
points from the ordinary Cyelopian style: 
1, the horizontal course seems to' be 
maintained throughout; and 2, the stones 
do not fit into each other at all closely or 
with any exactness. 

89 Botta, “ Monument de Ninive," vol. v. 
p. 31. 

90 See text, pp. 193, 197, 198, etc. 

91 The earliest arches seem to be those 
of Egypt, whicli mount at least to the 15th 
century before our era. (Wilkinson, “An¬ 
cient Egyptians," 1st series, iii. p. 317; 
Falkener, “ Daedalus," App. p. 288.) The 
Babylonian arches mentioned above (p. 
56) cannot be much later than b.c. 1300. 
The earliest known Assyrian arches would 
belong to about the 9th century b.c. 

92 Fergusson, “ Handbook of Architect¬ 
ure," vol. i. p. 173. 

93 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab." p. 163. 

94 See PI. XLIX. 

95 See Smith's “Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities," p. *125, 2d edi¬ 
tion: and Mr. Falkener’s “Daedalus," App. 
p. 288. Compare the representation PI. 
LIX., Fig. 2. 

98 See PI. LX3I., Fig. 1. 

97 Fergusson, “Handbook of Architect¬ 
ure," p. 252. 

98 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon," pp. 
162 and 165. 

99 See text, p. 200. 

100 Fergusson, “Palaces ©f Nineveh." 
p. 265. 


101 Sue Botta’s “Monument de Ninive,” 
vol. ii. Plates 155and 156; Lavard’s “ Mon¬ 
ument,s of Nineveh," 1st series, Plates *4, 
86, and 87: 2d series, Plates 53, 54. and 55 

102 Supra, note 83 . Mr. Fox Talbot 
supposes that he has found a mention 
of columns in a description given of one 
of his palaces by Sennacherib. (“ Assyr¬ 
ian Texts Translated." p. 8.) But the 
technical terms in the Assyrian archi¬ 
tectural descriptions are of such doubtful 
meaning that no theory can at present be 
rested upon them. 

103 Layard. “Nineveh and Babjdon,*’ p. 
103; “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. i. 
Plan 11. opp. p, 31, and p. 376. Columns 
may also have been used to support a 
covered passage across a court. (See 
text, p. 198.) 

104 See No. V., PI. XLIX., Fig. 4. 

195 No. IV., PI. XLIX., Fig. 3 

i 06 Ibid. 


d autant plus suiguUere, qu’«\ Ninive 
(Khorsabad) au moins la pierre <-tait 
tr6s-abondante et de bonne quality et 
que rien ne forfait les habitans k se 
servir de briques." And again, p 65: 
“ L’abondance des roches, soit ealeaires, 
soit gypseuses, pouvait leur fournir d'ex- 
cellents. materiaux aussi solides que fa- 
ciles a travailler.” 

109 “ Journal of Asiatic Society," vol. 
xv. p. 317. 

110 Ibid. p. 311. (See text, p. 166.) 

111 Ibid. pp. 317 and 323. 

112 Ibid. p. 347. 

113 Ibid. p. 346. It is very remarkable 
that Mr. Layard should so entirely have 
ignored these features of the geology of 
Assyria in his account of the Assyrian 
architecture. (“Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains," vol. ii. ch. ii. pp. 250-275.) It 
would be concluded from his account, by 
a reader not otherwise informed on the 
subject, that no stone but the delicate 
alabaster used for the bas-reliefs was ac¬ 
cessible to the Assyrian architects. 

1,4 At Nimrud the western cliff is “arti 
ficially scarped " to make it a secure de- 
fence. (“ Journal of As. Soc.” vol. xv. p 
346.) At Negoub the rock is tunnelled for 
some distance, and for a longer space 
“ chiselled through a hard sandstone and 
surface-conglomerate to a depth perhaps 
of forty feet." (Ibid. p. 311.) At Nineveh 
the moat is carried “ tor upwards of two 
miles, with a hreadtli of 200 feet, through 
a peculiarly hard and compact silicious 
conglomerate." (Ibid. p. 320.) A very 
hard basalt was used in the palace tem¬ 
ple at Khorsabad. (See text, p. 189.) 

115 M. Botta winds up his remarks on 
the strangeness of the Assyrian architect¬ 
ure occurring where it does, by suggest¬ 
ing “que les monumens de Ninive sont 
post£rieurs a ceux de Babylone, et que 
e'est dans ce dernier pays qu’il faut 
chercher Torigine de 1'art Assyrien" (p. 
65). 
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119 Mr. Fergusson, who has treated of 
the architecture of the Assyrians with so 
much knowledge and ingenuity, says but 
little on the subject of their sculpture. 
Mr. Layard’s review of the subject in his 
first work (Book n. ch. ii.) is the best 
which at present exists: but it is of ne¬ 
cessity incomplete, owing to the early pe¬ 
riod in the history of Assyrian discovery 
at which it was composed. Its views are 
also occasionally open to dispute. 

117 See Layard, “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol/ii. pp. 51. 52. 

,1H Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
301. The statue is also in the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

llv One of these is figured above, PI. 
XXI. The actual statues are both in the 
British Museum. 

130 This statue is in the Berlin Museum. 

131 See text, p. 91. 

123 Bireh, “Ancient Pottery,” vol. i. p. 

m. 

123 “ Monument de Ninive,” vol. ii. 
Plates 152 to 155. 

324 Supra, Pis. XXXII. and XXXIII. 

125 According to Mr. Birch, the colors 
used were " blue, red, and black,” and 
they were “ laid on in a paste " t “ Ancient 
Potter}',” vol. i. p. 125). At present the 
traces of color on the dogs are very faint. 

139 The only exceptions are believed to 
be a few instances of lions' heads, and 
one human head on the ornamentation of 
dresses at Nimrud. (See Layard s “ Mon¬ 
uments,” 1st series, Pla f es 9 and 50, fig. 7.) 

127 PI. XXXV. is also a good specimen 
of the defective perspective of the Assyr¬ 
ian artists. 

,2B “Monuments of Nineveh,” 1st series, 
PI. 10. 

I2S > Ibid. p. 3. 

130 See ibid. Plates 12. 23, 24. etc. 

431 See particularly, in the same work. 
Plates 13, 14, 19, 28, and 29. 

133 The hunt of the wild bull (Plate Hi. 
a pendant \o the hunt of the lion above 
described, resembles it in many respects, 
but on the whole is decidedly inferior. 
Several hunting scenes, possessing con¬ 
siderable merit, are represented on the 
embroidery of dresses. (See PI. 41. fig. <>; 
PI. 48, figs. 4 and 0; PI. 49, figs. 3 and 4: 
and PI. 50, fig. 1.) 

138 “Monument de Ninive,” Paris. 1819. 
The descriptive letterpress is by M. Botta. 
The drawings were executed by M. Flan- 
din, and engraved by MM. Sellier, IY*ro- 
nard, Oury, and others. 

134 These drawings have been kindly 
placed at n*r di.sjxjsal by Mr. Yaux, of 
the Antiquities Department. 

133 See Mr. Layard’s “ Monuments,” 1st 
Series, Plates 15, 10, 33, and 39 n. 

139 Ibid. Plates 13, 14, and 33. 

137 This is particularly the ease In the 
sculptures of Sennacherib. In those of 
Sargon, backgrounds are still rather the 
exception than tin* rule. 

13 " Botta. “Monument do Ninive.” vol. 
i. Plates32 to 31; Layard. “Monuments 
of Nineveh,” Jst Series, PI. 71. 


13 » Se*» the representations on Pis. VI. 
and XXVIII. 

140 “ .Von. of Nineveh,” 2d Scries, PI. 40. 

141 Supra, Pis. XXX, XXXI., XXXII. 

143 Pages 213. 211. 

143 No lion-hum nor bull-hunt ha* been 
fonml in the sculptures of this time. The 
chase seems confined to hares, gazelles, 
and birds. 

144 See chanter ix. There is reason to 
believe that tile Kusebian date for Gy ges 
(n.c. t!!*s to b.c. 0G2) is more eom*ct than 
the Herodotean—u.c. 721 to b.c. (***». 

145 These drawings, which are in the 
British Museum, having been taken when 
the slabs were freshly exhumed, often 
preserve features which lmve disap|>ean d 
during the l raus} ton of the originals and 
their preparation for exhibition. Bv the 
kindness of M. Vaux. the fr«*e use A the 
drawings has been allowed to the author 
of the present work. 

149 See the illustration (No. V.) PI. 
XLIX., which belongs to this time; and 
compare the trei*s with those represented 
supra, PI. LXVI. 

147 See PI. LXXI. A representation of 
the whole scene would have been given, 
had this work been on a larger scale: but 
it is impossible to do justice to the highly 
finished sculptures of this time within the 
limits of au ordinary octavo. The scene 
itself may be studied in the British Mu¬ 
seum. It occupies a portion of the east¬ 
ern wall in the unileryrouad Assyrian 
apartment. 

14 "See Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egyp¬ 
tians.” 1st Series, vol. iii. p. 300. 

143 Ibid. p. 299. Wornuin. in Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Rinnan Antiq¬ 
uities ” (ad voc. PirrruA), go«*s somewhat 
further than Wilkinson: but still main¬ 
tains that the Greeks did not color the 
tlesh of statues. 

iso •• Xineveh and its Remains,” vol. Ii. 
p. 3. Mi. 

i6i see M. Botta’s “Monument de Nin- 
ive," Plates 12. 14. 13, 53. til, r.2, 03. etc. 
Compare the general statement, vol. v. 
1>- 17s. 

133 See his “Voyage nrch^ologlque i\ 
Ninive” in the AVrne tUs It*u.c Mamies 
for .lulv, l K 15, p. liH». 

333 “Monuments of Nineveh,” 1st So- 
ries. Description of the Plates, p. I. 

134 The opinion of M Flandin, that an 
oehre tint covered the tlesh and the back¬ 
grounds at Khorsnbad. seems to have 
been derived fron a particular instance, 
when*, acconling to >1. Botta, the color¬ 
ing was accidental, and dated from a 
time subsequent to tin* ruin of the palace 
(“Monument de Ninive.” vol. v. p. I Till. 

163 “On the sculptures 1 have only 
found black, white, red. and blue,” says 
Mr. lanyard t“ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 3)0t: "and these colors alone 
were used in the painted ornaments of 
the upper chambers at Nimrud. At 
Khorsnbad, yreen ami i/W/oir nmtittnally 
nimmtl on the bus reliefs; at Koyunjik, 
there were no traces whatever of color,” 
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italics, 31. Botta, the explorer of Khor 
sabad, observes, “Nous n'avons trouvfi 
i\ Khorsabad sur les sculptures d'nutres 
coiileurs <pie le rouge, le bleu, et le noir.” 
(“ 3]onumeiit,” vol. v. p. 178.) The green 
and yellow were eonlined to the enam¬ 
elled bricks. 

106 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p‘. 311. 

167 Jiotta, “MonumentdeNinive,” Plates 
12, 03. and 113. 

158 Ibid. Plate 01. 

159 Ibid. Plates 53, 62, G3, etc. 

160 Ibid. Plates‘13 and 113. 

lfil Ibib. Plate 14. 

1,52 Ibid. Plate 13. 

193 Ibid. Plates 110, 113. and 114. 

194 Uiid. Plates 110 and 114. 

105 Ibid. Plates 61 and 65. 

1CB Ibid. Plates 61 and 62. 

107 Ibid. Plates 62, 65, and 114. 

1,58 Ibid. Plates 12, 14, 62 and 65. 

160 Ibid. Plate 63. 

170 Ibid. Plate 114. 

Ibid. Plate 53. 

172 Ibid. Plate 81. 

173 Ibid. Plates 74 and 75. 

171 Ibid. Plate 63. 

175 See Dr. Percy's note in Mr. Layard’s 
“Nineveh and Babylon.” p. 672. 

176 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 310; Birch, “Ancient Pottery,” 
vol. i. p. 127. 

177 Ibid. p. 149. 

178 Botta, “ Monument,” Plates 110,113, 
and 114. 

179 Ibid. Plates 110 and 114. 

180 Ibid. Plate 61. 

181 Ibid. Plate 62. 

182 Ibid. Plate 14. 

183 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol h. p. 312, note. 

j!84 Birch, “Ancient Pottery,” vol. i. p. 

185 Mr. Layard conjectures that it was 
obtained, as it is in the country to this 
day, by burning the alabaster or gypsum. 
(“Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 
311.) 

186 Ibid. p. 312. For instances, see Lay¬ 
ard’s “ Monuments," 1st Series, Plate 92; 
Botta, “ Monument,” Plates 12 and 43. 

187 “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 313. 

188 “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 1st Series, 
Plate 92. 

189 Botta, “Monument.” Plate 43. 

190 “ Niueveli aud its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 312, note. 

191 Birch, 1. s. c. 

192 “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 311. 

193 31 r. Layard discovered sixteen of 
these lions in one place. (“Nineveh and 
its Remains,” vol. i. n. 128.) They had 
all rings affixed to their backs, which 
seemed to show the purpose for which 
they were intended. The largest of these 
lions was about a foot in length. 

194 See text, p. 210. 

196 See Layard's “Nineveh and its Re¬ 


mains,” vol. ii. p. 301; Botta, “3Iomi- 
lnent,” Plate 19. 

Botta, Plato 17. It is uncertain 
whether the ornaments in this ease, and 
in those referred to in the last note, were 
east or embossed, since we have only the 
representations, not the originals them¬ 
selves. The throne ornaments, however, 
wen; actually found (Layard “Nin. and 
Bab.'' pp. 198-200). They were eastings 
in bronze. 

797 Here again we cannot be certain 
whether the sculptures represent em¬ 
bossed work or eastings. In delicate fair 
ries, like sword-sheaths, the former seems 
more probable. 

198 Layard, “Nin. and Bab.” p. 196. 

199 Supra, Pis. XXVI. and XXVII. 

299 Plates 57 to 67. The drawings by 
3Ir. Prentice, now in the British 3Iuseum, 
are still more beautiful than these plates, 
since they show the wonderful coloring 
of the bronzes at the time of their arrival. 

291 Pages 185-190. 

292 31 r. Layard calls No. I. a head of 
Athor (“Nin. and Bab.” p. 187); but there 
are no sufficient grounds for the identifi¬ 
cation. The head resembles the ordinary 
mummy type. The head-dress No. II. is 
the well-known double crown, worn by 
both kings and gods, representing the 
sovereignty over both the Upper and the 
Lower country. (Wilkinson, “Ancient 
Egpytians,” vol. iii. p. 354.) 

293 Layard, “3Ionuments,” 2d Series, 
Plate 61, b; “Nin. and Bab.” p. 187. On 
the auk or oufc, see Wilkinson, vol. v. p. 
283. 

204 Isaiah xx. 4. 

295 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
192. 

209 It is urged that Phoenician char¬ 
acters appear on one of the plates (ibid, 
p. 188), that the scarab which occurs on 
so many of them (supra, PL LXXVI., 
Fig. 1) is “ more of a Phoenician than an 
Egyptian form ” (ib. p. 186), and that 
some silver bowls of the same character, 
found in Cyprus, are almost certainly 
Phoenician (ib. p. 192, note). But these 
last may well be Assyrian, since some 
Assyrian remains have certainly been 
brought from the island; and the other 
points are too doubtful and too minute 
to set against the strong Assyrian char¬ 
acter of the great bulk of the ornaments 
and figures. 

297 “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 192. 

298 Ibid. p. 191. 

299 Ibid. p. 178. 

219 Ibid. p. 191, note. 

211 3Ir. Layard found a gold earring 
adorned with pearls, together with a num¬ 
ber of purely Assyrian relics, at Kovunjik 
(“ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 595). He has 
figured it. p. 597. 

•2i2 ibid. pp. 595, 596. 

273 Ibid. p. 196. 

214 “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii 
pp. 8-10 and p. 205. For other discoveries 
oi ivory objects, see “ Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” pp. 179, 195, and 362, 
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210 “Monuments,” 1st Series, Plate 89, 
fig. 8. 

216 Ibid. Plate 90, figs. 17 and 22. 

217 “ Nineveh und its Remains,” vol. ii. 

p. 10. 

21 s See above, PI. LXXVL The spnbol 
occurs at the foot of the chairs. 

2,9 See Mr. I 'rclrs description in Mr. 
Layard's “ Nin‘ v veh and its Remains,” vol. 
ii. p. 11, note. 

«o See text, \ 221. 

221 Layard. * Monuments of Nineveh,” 
1st Series, Pla'e 02. The hanging sleeve 
is, however, V orn onlj* on one arm. 

222 See Mr. "bayard's “ Monuments,” 1st 
Series. Plate j 84. 80. and 87. 

223 Ibid. P ate *4, figs. 9 and 12. 

224 “Ninffeji and Babylon.” p. 106. 

225 There itfn. curious contrast between 
the bricks and the sculptures in this re¬ 
spect. In the sculptures there is no .yel¬ 
low, but abundance of red. It is a rea¬ 
sonable conjecture of Mr. I^ayard's, that 
in these “some of the red tints which re¬ 
main were originally laid on to receive 
gilding.” (“Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 313, note.) 

22a ‘‘Monument de Ninive,” Plate 155, 
figs. 3,5, and 9. Mr. Layard says he found 

{ jurple an<l violet on some of the Nimrud 
jricks (“ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. 
ni. n. 310); but he does not represent these 

•SOlOl’S. 

227 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
?late 84, fig. 2. 

228 Bottti, “ Monument de Ninive,” Plate 
155, fig. 3, 

229 Ibid. fig. 2. 

230 Lavard. “Monuments,” 2d Series. 
Plate 55; tig. 0. 

231 Botta, “Monument de Ninive,” 
Plate 155, figs. 5 and 9. 

232 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
Plate 53. fig. 0. 

233 Ibid. Plate 53, figs. 3 and 4; Plate 51, 
figs. 12, 13, and 14. 

234 Ibid. Plate 5-3, figs. 2 and 5; and Plate 
54, fig. 9. 

234 Ibid. Plate 53. fig. 1. 

23fl Ibid. Plate 54, fig. 7. 

237 Ibid. Plate 51. fig. 8. 

238 Ibid. 1st Series, 1*1. 81. figs. 9 and 12. 
239 Fig. 9. 

240 “ Monument de Ninive,” vol. ii. Plate 
155. fig. 2. 

241 Ibid. figs. 5 and 9. 

242 Ibid. fig. 3. 

243 Birch, “Ancient Pottery,” vol. 1. p. 
127. The fragment is figured* in Mr. Jgiy- 
ard's “ Monuments,” 1st Series, Plato 81, 
fig. 2. 

244 Birch, p. 129. 

2,6 Buildings are white, but the battle¬ 
ments and some courses in t-he stone are 
touched with yellow. A door in one is 
colon*! blue. (Laynrd, “Monuments,” 
2d Series, Plate 53. fig. 5. > 

246 The authorities for these statements 
are bayard's “ Monuments,” 1st Series, 
Plates 81 and 87; 2d Series. Plates 53, 51, 
and 55; and Botta's “Monument de Nin¬ 
ive,” Plate 155. 

•0K 

oO 


247 See the two fore legs of a horse in a 
fragment figured by Mr. Layard, “ Monu¬ 
ments,” 2d Series, Plate 51, fig. lb 

24 " Ibid. fig. 7. 

249 Ibid. fig. 12. 

260 Ibid. fig. 1 I. 

251 Yellow, white, and a pale blue or 
green, are the only colors on the dress of 
the king figured opposite. 

252 M. Botta's fragment (figured Plate 
155, fig. 2) is 11 unique sinvii n*n. Had it 
contain**! the robes of tin* king as well as 
his head-dress, we should probably luivo 
learnt the real hues of the royal gar¬ 
ments. 

sis Kirch, “Ancient Pottery." vol. i. p. 
128; Lnvard, “Nineveh and liabvlon, ’ p. 
100. note. 

244 Birch. 1. s. c.; Layard, “ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. 072. 

245 This is evidenced by the bricks them¬ 
selves. where we can often s«*e that the 
melted enamel has run over and trickled 
down the sides. (See Birch, “Ancient 
Pottery,” vol. i. p. 12*.) 

25a King's “Ancient Hems.” pn. 127 129; 
bayard's “Nineveh and Babvlon,” pp. 
002-004. 

267 See Mr. Layard's “ Monuments of 
Nineveh.” 2d Series. Plate 09, Nos. I to 32, 

•25e Layard. “Nineveh and Babylon,”]). 
100; King. “Ancient Hems,” p. 129. 

249 King, Introduction, p. xxx\i. 

2 «° “Ancient Pottery,” vol. i. p 105. 

2 *» Ibid. p. 10S. 

2fl2 Wilkinson, in the author's “ Herod¬ 
otus,” vol. ii. p. 215; Birch, “ Ancient Pot¬ 
tery,” vol. i. pp. 12, 13. lienee the com¬ 
plaints of the Israelites when they ro- 
ceived “ no straw for their bricks ” (£x. v. 
7-1S). 

2 * 3 Birch, p. 132. 

2 « 4 Ibid. p. 13. and p. 109. 

3 <i5 Twenty-two inches, according to Mr. 
Birch (p. Kllfi. 

2rta The longest an 1 14J inches. (Set* 
“Ancient Pottery,” vol. i. p. 10S.) 

'*‘' ,7 Ibid. p. 107* 

2 * H See text. p. 49. 

s " 9 Bireh. “Ancient Pottery." vol. i. pp. 
15-1*: Wilkinson. “ Ancient’ Egyptians,'’ 
1st S**ries. vol. ii. n. 97. 

270 Bireh. p. 131; Layanl. “Nineveh 
and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 187. 

271 Birch, i). 109. 

272 l^nyaru. 1. s. e. 

273 Sec text, 107 170. 

274 Birch, “ Ancient Pottery,” voL i. p. 
113. 

274 Ibid. p. 115. 

27rt Ibid. p. 120. 

277 Snpni, PI. XIII. 

27N Bireh. p. 121. 

27v “ Nin. and Bah.” p. 574. 

2H0 See Botta's “ Monument de Ninive,” 
vol ii Plates I H and 102. 

2M Ildd. vol. ii. Plato 70; and see vol. v. 
p. 130. 

2 " 2 See Layard *s “ Monument**,” 1st So 
ries. Plate 85. 

2,3 Birch, “Ancient Pottery.” vol. i. p. 

1 *). 
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284 «Monument do Ninive,” vol. v. p. 
173. 

286 An elaborate accoimt of the process 
whereby the Assyrian glass has become 
partially decomposed, and of the effects 
produced by the decomposition, will be 
found in Mr. Layard‘s “ Nineveh and Bab¬ 
ylon, *’ Appendix, pp. 674-676, contributed 
to that work by Sir David Brewster. 

2t,e Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. iii. pp. 88. 89. 

287 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
197. 

288 Ibid. 

289 See the description furnished to Mr. 
Layard by Sir David Brewster. (“Nin¬ 
eveh and Babylon,” p. 197, note.) 

290 See text, p. 168. 

291 This is evident from Aristophanes 

(“Nub.” 746-749), where Strepsiades pro¬ 
poses to obliterate his debts from the 
waxen tablets on which they are inscribed 
by means of “that transparent stone 
wherewith fires are lighted.” ?u6ov 

T7jv dia(j)avf/, aty' yq to tz vp cltztovgi. ) 
Compare also Theoplirast. “ De Igne,” 73. 

292 Botta, “Monument de Ninive,” vol. 

i. Plate 17. 

293 Ibid. Plate 18. 

294 In the series from which this repre¬ 
sentation is taken the figures appear 
seated in such a way as would imply that 
the actual seat was level with the dotted 
line a b. 

295 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 

296 Ibid. p. 198. 

297 Wilkinson, “AncientEgyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. ii. p. 501. 

298 See PI. LXXXIY., Fig. 3. 

299 The Greek and Homan ideas on the 
subject of the Assyrian dress were prob¬ 
ably derived from Ctesias, at least mainly. 
He seems to have ascribed to Sardana- 
palus, and even to Semiramis, garments of 
great magnificence and of delicate fabric. 
(See Died. Sic. ii. 6, § 6, 23, § 1, and 27, § 3.) 
But he did not, so far as we know, diV 
tinctly speak of these garments as em¬ 
broidered. It remained for the latter 
Roman poets to determine that the color 
of the robes was purple, and that their 
ornamentation was the work of the 
needle. 

“Perfnsam m nr ice vestem 

Assyria signatur new.” 

Claudian, xliv. 86, 87. 

These rare Assyrian garments were said 
to have been adopted by the Modes, and 
afterwards by the Persians. (Diod. Sic. 

ii. *>. § 6.) They were probably of silk, 
which was produced largely in Assyria 
(Plin. “H. N.” xi. 22j, whence it was car¬ 
ried to Rome and worn both by men and 
women (ib. xi. 23). 

500 Ezek. xxvii. 23, 24: “ Haran and 
Canneh and Eden, the merchants of 
Sheba, Asshur. and Chilmad, were thy 
merchants. These were thy merchants 
in all sorts of tilings, in blue" clothes, and 


broidered work (riDpl), and in chfests of 

rich apparel, bound with cords and made 
of cedar, among thy merchandise.” 

801 As in Pis. XLUI., XLV., LXXXIV., 
etc., of this volume. 

302 See PI. LXIV., Fig. 3. 

308 See Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
nes, Plate 77; 2d Series, Plate 42. The 
omission may be from mere carelessness 
in the artist. 

so i The mythological tablets are always 
m the Akkad or old Clialdeean language, 
and in very few instances are furnished 
even with a gloss or explanation in Adr¬ 
ian. (See Sir H. Rawhnson’s Essay “Or: 
the Religion of the Babylonians and Assyr¬ 
ians,” in the author's “Herodotus,” vol. 
i. p. 585. note 2 .) 

805 This series is excellently represented 
in Mr. Layard's “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
Plates 10 to 17. 

306 Mr. I^ayard first imagined that the 
contnuy was the case (“Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. ii. p. 318): but his Koyunjik 
discoveries convinced him of his error 
(“Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 105. 106). 

807 The nineteenth century could make 
no improvement upon this. Mr. Layard 
tells us that “ precisely the same frame¬ 
work was used for moving the great 
sculptures now in the British Museum.” 
(“ Kineveh and Babylon.” p. 112. note.) 

30 8 Tp e “ b an k s ” of Scripture (2 Kings 
xix. 32; Is. xxvii. 33). 

309 See Mr. Layard’s “ Monuments,” 2d 
Series, Plates 18 and 21. 

310 The great stones of which the pyra¬ 
mids were built weie ceitainly raised from 
the alluvial plain to the rocky platform on 
which they stand in this way. (Herod, ii. 
124; compare Wilkinson in the author’s 
“Herodotus,” vol. ii. p. 200. note 8 .) Dio¬ 
dorus declares that the pyramids them¬ 
selves were built by the help of mounds 
(i. 62. § 6). This, however, is improbable. 

311 It is the most reasonable supposition 
that the cross-stones at Stonehenge, and 
the cromlech stones so common in Ireland, 
were placed in the positions where we 
now find them by means of inclined planes 
afterwards cleared away. 

812 See the representation, PI. XXV. 

313 It must be remembered that the As¬ 
syrians cut not merely the softer mate¬ 
rials, as serpentine and alabaster, but the 
gems known technically as “ hard stones ” 
—agate, jasper, quartz, sieuite, amazon 
stone, and the like. (See King's " Ancient 
Gems.” p. 127.) 

314 See the summary on this subject iu 
the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i.; Essay 
vii. § 42. 

CHAPTER VH. 

1 Gen. xli. 43: Ex. xiv. 7-28; 2 K. xviii. 
24: Jer. xlvi. 9: etc. Compare Wilkin¬ 
son. “ Ancient Egyptians.” 1st Series, vol. 
i. pp. 335 et seq. 

- Horn. “ H.” iii. 29; iv. 366, etc. Hes. 
“Scut. Here.’ 1 306-309; iEsch. “Sept- c. 
Th.” 138,191, etc. 
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3 Josh. xvii. 18; Judg. 1. 19 and iv. S. 

8 2 Sam. x. 18; 2 K. vi. 14, 15. 

8 1 Sam. viii. 11, 12; 1 K. iv. 20; x. 20; 
xvi. 9: xxii. 34, etc. 

0 Herod, vii. 40; JEsch. “ Pers.” 80; 
Xen. “ Anab.” i. 8, § 10; Arr. “.Exp. 
Alex.” ii. 11; iii. 11. 

- 7 Cues. “ De Bell. Gall.” iv. 33. 

8 Tacit. " Agrie.” § 12, and § 35. 

9 As the Philistines (1 Sam. xiii. 5), the 
Hittites (1 lv. x. 29; 2 K. vii. 0), the Susi- 
anians or Elamites (Is. xxii. 0) the Lyd¬ 
ians tJEseh. “Pers.” 45-48), the wild Af¬ 
rican tribes near Cyrene (Herod, iv. 1S9; 
vii. 80;, and the Indians of the Punjab 
region (ibid.; and Arrian, “Exp. Alex.” 
v. 1.5). 

10 La yard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 319. 

11 Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. i. p. 3(3. In the Greek and 
Roman chariots, on the contrary, the 
axletree was placed about midway*in the 
body. 

1 3 *See the representations of entire 
chariots given in PI. XC1I. 

13 This was the case also with the Greek 
chariots. The chariots of the Lydians 
according to ..-Eschylus (“ Pers.” 45-17), 
had two and even three poles ( 6ippvpa re 
k(u rptppvpa re/.u). j n the Assyrian 
sculptures there is one representation of 
what seems to be a chariot with two 
poles(Layard, “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 
2d Series,* PI. 24): but perhaps the inten¬ 
tion was to represent two chariots, one 
partially concealing the other. 

H l,etpuioi y or anpa<f>6f)oi f “ropebear- 
ers,” from ne/pa, “acord or rope.” (See 
Soph. “ Electr.” 722; Eurip. “ Iph. A.”223; 
“ llerc. F.” 44G; Scliol. ad Aristoph. 
“Nub.” 1302; Isid. “Orig.” xviii.35,etc ; 
and compare the article on Cranes, in 
Smith’s " Dictionary of Greek and Ro¬ 
man Antiquities,” p. 379, 2d edition.) 

18 Layard. “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 330. 

18 Generally the yoke is exliibited with 
great clearness, being drawn in full, at 
right angles to the pole, or nearly so, 
despite the laws of perspective. Some¬ 
times, however, as in Sennacherib’s char¬ 
iot (see PI. XCTL. Fig. 2), we find in the 
place where we should expect the .yoke 
a mere circle marked out upon the pole, 
which represents probably one end of 
the yoke, or possibly the hole through 
which it passed. 

17 Sec the pole ending in a horse’s head 
PI. X(\, and compare that to which ref¬ 
erence is made in last note. 

Botta, “Monument dc Ninive,” vol. 
v. p. 90. 

19 Compare the representation of Sar- 
gon’s Chariot. PI. XLV. 

30 Botta, “ Monument de Ninive,” vol. 
ii. PI. 92. 

31 “Dictionary of Antiquities,” vol. i. 
pp. 101,379, etc. 

33 Sec Mr. Layard’s “Monuments,” 1st 
Series, PI. 22. 


31 The earlier belong to the time of 
Asshur-izir-pal. n.c. 900; the later to 
tlie times of Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Asshnr-bani-pal (Ksarhaddon’s sou), 
about n.c. 72U-GC0. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, a chariot of the old tyi>e is met 
with in the second period. (S«*e Lavard, 
“ Monuments of Nineveh,” 2d Series, 
PI. 21.) 

38 Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. i. p. 3(5. 

35 Smith’s “ Dictionary of Antiquities,” 
pp. 37s, 379, 2d ed. 

38 See No. I. (PI. XCMI.. Fig. 1), and 
compare PI. LXIV. Each quiver held 
also a small axe or hatchet. The ar¬ 
rangement of the quivers resembles that 
usual in Egrpt (Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 
310). 

37 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 350. Another con lecture is 
that the ornament in question is really a 
Han of leather, which extended horizon 
tally from the horses’ shoulders to the 
chariot-rim, and served the purpose of 
the modern splash-board. The artists, 
unskilled in persi>cetive, would be obliged 
to substitute the perpendicular for the 
horizontal position. 

38 See Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries, Pis. 14, 22, and 27. 

39 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 352. The feathers of the arrows 
are sometimes distinctly visible. (See PI. 
XCII.) 

30 If the white obelisk from Koyunjik 
now in the British Museum is rightly as¬ 
cribed to Asshur-izir-pal, the father of 
the Black-Obelisk king, it would ftpjiear 
that the change from the older to the la¬ 
ter chariot began in his time. The vehi¬ 
cles onthatmonument areof a transition 
character. They have the thin bar \vi»h 
the loop, and nave in most instances 
wheels with eight spokes; hilt their pro- 
portions are like those of the early char¬ 
iots, and they have the two tninsverso 
quivers. [Pl.'XCIL, Fig. 3 ] 

37 See Pis. X<\ and X01II. 

33 Rosettes in ivory, mother of pearl, 
and bronze, which umv have belonged to 
the harness of horses, were found ingTeat 
abundance hv Mr. lanyard at Nimrud 
(“ Nineveh and Babylon*” p. 177). 

33 See the representation which forms 
the ornamental head of a chariot-pole 
on PI. X(J. 

34 This is esjK*emlly the case in Lho 
sculptures of the early jsTirxl. 

38 See PI. XLV. In one ease the 
rows of tassels amount to scren (layard, 
“ Monuments.” 2d Kories, PI. 42.) 

38 See text, p 221. 

37 See Mr. Luyard’s “Monuments,” 
1st Series. PI. 28; or his “ Nineveh and 
its Remains,” vol. ii. opp. p. 350. 

3H Mr. Layard sja-aks or three strajvs, 
one of which “ passed round the breast ” 
t“ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 
355): hut the breast-strap to which he al¬ 
ludes has no connection with the clothes, 
l uud occult) equally on tuiolothod horsed 
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of the early period. (Seethe representa¬ 
tion on PI. XC11I., Fig. 1.) 

39 The third strap here is on the back, 
just above the quarters. It is difficult to 
Bee how it could have been of any service. 

40 See PI. XCIII. For representations 
of the ornament in question, see Pis. 
XLV. and XCV. 

41 Yet sometimes, where there are three 
horses, we find eight reins (Layard, “ Mon¬ 
uments,” 1st Series, Pis. 13 and 14); and 
often, where there are but two horses, we 
see six reins. (See PI. XLV., Fig. 2, and 
compare Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries, Plates 72 and 80; 2d Series, Plates 23, 
24, 29, 42, etc.) I have sometimes doubted 
whether the Assyrians of the later period 
did not really drive three horses, while 
the artists economized their labor by only 
representing two. It is to be noticed that 
over the two heads there are very often 
represented three plumes (Botta, “ Monu¬ 
ment,” Pis. 53,58,05, etc.: Layard, ‘‘Mon¬ 
uments,” 1st Series, PI. 72), and that the 
practice of economy by the artists is in¬ 
dubitable. For instance, they often show 
but one, and rarely more than two, of 
the six reins between the necks and 
mouths of the chariot-horses, where all 
six would have been visible; and they 
sometimes-even suppress the second horse 
in a chariot (supra, PI. XCIII., Fig. 3; 
Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, Pis. 29, 
42, and 47). It is, however, on the whole, 
perhaps most probable that the three 
plumes and the six reins are traditional, 
and held their place in drawings when 
they had gone out of use in reality. Oth¬ 
erwise we should probably have had some 
distinct evidence of the continued use of 
the third horse. 

Note that when Sennacherib's horses 
are being taken from his chariot to cross 
a river (“ Monuments,” 2d Series, PI. 41), 
they are clearly but two in number, and 
employ but two grooms. 

42 See PI. XC. 

43 As in figs. 2, 3, and 5, PI. XCIV. 

44 As in figs. 1 and 4, PI. XCIV. 

43 Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 351. 

48 See Lavard’s “ Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries, Pis. 14,'23, etc. 

47 Layard, PI. 72. 

48 See Pis. XCI. and XCIII. 

49 On the subject of Egyptian scale-ar¬ 
mor, see Wilkinson in the author’s “ He¬ 
rodotus,” vol. ii. p. 79; and compare the 
same writer’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. i. p. 332. 

60 See Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries, Pis. 18, 20, and 28. 

61 Lavard, “Monuments,” Pis, 11, 27, 
etc. The attendants who accompany the 
monarch have their heads uncovered as a 
general rule. 

62 Ibid. Pis. 18 and 28. See PI. C., Fig. 3. 

63 Is. v. 28. 

64 Ibid, xxxvii. 24. Compare 2 K. xix. 
23. 

65 Nahum ii. 13. The mention of char¬ 
iots in verse 4 may bear on this point. 
More probably, however, the chariots in¬ 


tended both in that verse and in ili. 2, are 
those of Assyria’s enemies. 

88 Diod. Sic. ii. 5, § 4. 

67 Ibid. ii. 17, § l. Compare Suidas ad 
voc. X Efjipafiir , 

68 “ De Inst. Cyr.” vi. 1, § 30. 

69 Teutamus was said to have sent 200 
chariots with Mernnon to Troy (Diod. Sic. 
ii. 22, § 2). The same number is assigned 
by Xenophon to the Assyrian adversary 
of Cyrus (“ De Inst. Cyr.” ii. 1, § 5). 

60 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 5, § 4, and 17, § 1. 

61 Judith, ii. 15. 

82 Ezek. xxiii. G and 23. 

83 See Pis. LXXXIX., XCI., XCII., etc. 
Compare Pi. XXX. 

64 See PL XXX. 

65 La\ r ard, “ Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PL 32. 

66 For a representation see 1 “Nineveh 
and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 357. Saddles 
are not absolutely unknown, for on the 
horse winch a mounted attendant leads 
for the king behind his chariot, we see in 
every instance a square-cut cloth, fringed 
and patterned. (Layard, “ Monuments,” 
1st Series, Pis. 11, 21, 32, and 49, 1.) But 
no other horse besides the king’s is thus 
caparisoned. 

67 The square shape (see Pl. XXXI.) 
is, apparently, reserved for the monarch 
and nis immediate attendants. Ordinary 
soldiers have the cloth which runs out to 
a point (see FI. XCV.) Sometimes, even 
during this period, there is no saddle. 
(Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, PL 
64; Botta, “Monument,” vol.. ii. Pis. 87, 
88, 94, 99, etc.) 

68 See the “ Head of an Assyrian Horse,” 
PL XXX., and the “Groom and Horses,” 
Pl. LXVII. 

89 A few instances occur where the legs 
are still naked, more especially in Sar- 
gon’s sculptures (Layard, “ Monuments,” 
1st Series, Pl. 64; Botta, “Monument,” 
vol. ii. Pis. 87, 142). But the rule is as 
stated in the text. 

70 Sometimes this belt passes over the 
right shoulder; sometimes it is omitted 
altogether, and the spearman or archer 
has no sword. 

7 * See Pl. XCV. 

72 See Pl. XCIII. 

73 In settled empires the cavalry rarely 
amounts to one-fifth of the infantry force. 
In early Rome the proportion seems to 
have been one-tenth (Mommsen, “ History 
of Rome,” vol. i. p. 97, E. T.); in the im¬ 
perial legion it was a little more than a 
twentieth. Among the Persians it was 
even less than this, being only one-twenty- 
fifth at Arbela (Arr. “ Exp. Al.” iii. 8). Al¬ 
exander the Great, who laid great stress 
on the cavaliy service, made the propor¬ 
tion in his armies one-sixth, or a little 
more (ibid. i. 11; iii. 12, etc.). It is only 
when races are in the nomadic condition 
that the relation of the two arms is in¬ 
verted. The hordes of Genghis consisted 
almost entirely of cavalry, and the Scyth¬ 
ians attacked by Darius had not a foot* 
man among them. (Herod, iv. 46.) 
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14 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 5, § 4. 

76 “be Inst. Cyr.” ii. 1, § 5. 

7 « Ilerod. vii. *4-87. 

77 Judith ii. 5. 

78 The prophet Isaiah, while seizing 
such salient points as the “horses' hoofs 
that are counted like hint,” and the char¬ 
iot “ wheels, that are like a whirlwind,” 
to give force to his description, assigns 
its due place to the Assyrian infantry, of 
which he says: “They si ml! come with 
speed, swiftly; none shall Ik* weary nor 
stumble among them: none shall slumber 
nor sleep: neither shall the gin He of their 
loins be loosed, nor the. latchet of their 
shoes be broken; whose arrows are sharp, 
and all their bows bent.” (Is. v. 27, 28.) 

70 Round shields or targes are nlso 
.sometimes worn by swordsmen tit this 
time (Layard’s “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
FI. 29); but they are comparatively un¬ 
common. 

*° Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 20. 

81 Swordsmen scarcely appear as a class. 
They occur only in twos and threes at 
the sieges, where they exactly resemble 
the swordsmen of the lirst period. 

82 See Botta, “ Monument de Ninive,” 
rol. i. PI. 01. 

83 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 330. 

84 Botta. Pis. 95 and 98. 

86 One instance only of such protection 
is to he found in M. Botta's work. (See 
rol. i. PI. (12.) 

See PI. (’ll. 

87 See PI. XCVII., Fig. 2. 

88 Botta, “ Mon. de Ninive,” vol. i. FI. (X). 

80 Ibid. vol. i. PI. 17. 

08 Ibid. vol. i. PI. 02; vol. ii. PI. 99. 

01 Two attendants are comparatively un¬ 
common, but they will be seen in M. Bot- 
ta's work, Pis. 55, 00, and 95; possibly also 
in PI. 99. 

03 Herod, ix. 62; Xen. “ Anab.” i. 8, § 9. 
Sometimes the yrppov is straight, some¬ 
times it curves backwards towards the 
top. (See PI. CL. Fig. 5.) 

01 On the variety in the crests of the 
Assyrian helmets, see PI. Fig. 5. 

04 Botta, “Monument,” vol. ii. Pis. 90 
and 93. 

05 See PI. XCVL. Fig. I. 

09 See Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egy]>- 
tians,” 1st Series, vol. i. p. 310. A slinger 
is represented among the enemies of the 
Assyrians in one of the earliest sculptures. 
(Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, PI. 
29.) 

07 Sometimes tin* twist of the string is 
very eloarly discernible, ns represented in 
the illustration. 

08 For the Roman usage see the well- 
known lines of Virgil,— 

“Stridentem fundam, positis Mezentius 
host is, 

Ipse ter addueta circum caput c<jit 
liabena.” 

“ /Kn.” Ix. 580, 587. 

For tl >3 Egyptian, consult Wilkinson, 


“Ancient Egyptians,’ 1st Series, vol. i. 
p. 310. 

00 “And David took his stall in Id* 
hand, and chose him five smooth stones 
out of the brook, and put them in a shep¬ 
herd's txi<j which he had, even in a scrip, 
and his sling w as in his hand,” etc. (1 
Ham. xvii. 10.) 

100 See a representation in Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of Cr»t*k and Roman Antiq¬ 
uities.” s. v. Fi noa. 

101 See Lavard’s “Monuments,” 2d Se¬ 
ries. PI. 2". 

103 See PI. XCVL. Fig. 3. 

103 Sometimes the f«*et also are hare. 
(Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, PI. 20.) 

104 This tunic is very incorrectly repre¬ 
sented by Mr. l^ayard s artist in f’l. 20 of 
the 2d Series of Monuments.” He has 
omitted almost ail the stripes, and has 
only in one instance sufllcieiitly marked 
the fall of the tunic behind. 

ioa The sjwar in the accompanying rep¬ 
resentation is somewhat longer, and the 
shield somewhat shorter, tliun usual. 

ion s<*e ^e representation in Mr. I^av- 
ard’s “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 315. 

107 See Layard, “Monuments.” Nt Se¬ 
ries, Pis. 72 and Ml; 2d Series, Pis. 29, 42, 
and 13. 

See PI. XCV1I., Fig. 3. 

100 See Izard's “Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries. 1*1. 70. 

110 See PI. XCV1II., Fig. 3. 

111 See PI. XCV1II., Fig. 5. 

1.3 A representation of this shield is 
given on PI. XC1X., Fig. 1. 

113 See PI. XCVI11. 

1.4 According to Herodotus, the Assyr- 
ians in the army of Xerxes “carried 
lances, daggers, and mnult ti clubs knotted 
u’ith iron ” (po~a/a £v?.uv rtrv/.uutva 
ciM/pif). Herod, vii. 03). It Is possible 
that this mav he a sort of jK*riphrasis for 
maces, which were not in use among the 
(1 reeks of his day. 

1,8 “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 311. 

ne For foreign represen tat ions, see the 
author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. iv. p. 05; and 
fora native one, see the same work, vol. 
iii. n. 69. 

• A “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
i. 339. In later times, if we may Iwdieve 
Ierodotus, the material of the Assyrian 
helmets was bronze, (lb-rod. vii. 63.) 

" H Th»* statement of Herodotus (i. 171 1 
that crests were invented by Hie t'nrinn* 
is not worth very much; hut it at least 
indicates his Ixdief that the crest was 
adopted by the Creeks from the Asiatics. 
The tlrst distinct evidence we have of 
them is in the Egyptian repm-sentiitlons 
of the Shain tana, about lie, 1200. Ho¬ 
mer nscril>es tliem to the Creeks in the 
time of the Trojan War, which was |»er- 
haps earlier than this; and they nm-d at 
any rate Irnve been common in Crceee In 
his own age, which was probablv the 9th 
century n.c. We cannot prove tlmt th y 
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were known to the Assyrians mueli be¬ 
fore n.o. 700. 

11 "See PI. CL, Fig. 5. which is taken 
from the Khorsabarl sculptures. 

120 See “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. 
ii. p. 330. 

421 See PI. XCVII., Fig. 1. 

122 Laytird, “ Nineveli and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 330, and note. 

123 Ibid. vol. i. p. 340; and vol. ii. p. 
335. 

124 Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. i. p. 331. In the - Egyptian 
corselet the plates of the sleeves were not 
set at right angles to those of the body. 

125 As in the representation given in PI. 
XCVII. 

126 Herod, vii. 61; ix. 61 and 99. Com¬ 
pare Xen. “Inst. Cyr.” i. 2, § 9, etc. 

127 See illustration, PI. CL, Fig. 5. The 
Egyptians supported their large shields 
with a crutch sometimes. (Wilkinson, in 
the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. iv. pp. 80, 
81.) We have no evidence that the Assyr¬ 
ians did the same. 

1 28 See Pis. XCVI. and XCVII. 

129 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
Pis. 17, 19, 20. 

130 The bronze shields found by ]\Ir. 
Layard at Nimrud, one of which is repre¬ 
sented in his “Nineveh and Babylon” (p. 
193), had a diameter of 2J feet. If we may 
trust the sculptures, a smaller size was 
more common. 

See PI. XCIX., Fig. 4. The Greeks 
passed their arm through the bar at the 
centre of the shield, and grasped a leath 
ern thong near the rim with their hand. 
(See the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 
306.) 

132 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
194. 

133 Shields of gold were taken from the 
servants of Hadadezer, king of Zobah (2 
Sam. viii. 7), by David. Solomon made 
800 such shields (1 Kings x. 17). Croesus 
dedicated a golden shield at the temple of 
Aniphiaraiis (Herod, i. 52). 

134 See PI. XCI. 

135 p or representations of round wicker 
bucklers, see Pis. XCVII. and XCIX. 

186 A representation of this shield in its 
simplest form is given in PI. XCVI., Fig. 4. 

137 See Pis. XCIX. and C. 

13e Fora representation of the Greek 
shield, see Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” ad voc. Clipeus. 

189 See PI. XCIX. 

140 Layard, “3Ionuments of Nineveh,” 
2d Series, PI. 41. Compare PI. CVIH., 
Fig. 3. 

141 The Roman pilum y which is com¬ 
monly called a javelin, exceeded six feet. 
The Greek yp6o(por } or dart, was nearly 
four feet. 

142 See Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” 
1st Series, vol. i. pp. 304, 305. 

143 31 r. Layard says that the warrior 
carried the bow upon his shoulders, “hav- I 
ing first passed his head through it." 
(“Nin, and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 342.) j 


This may have been the case sometimes, 
but generally both ends of the bow are 
seen on the same side of the head. 

144 See “Dictionary of Greek and Ro 
man Antiquities,” p. 126, 2d edition. 

146 See PI. XCIX. 

148 See PI. XCII. 

447 See Pis. XCII. and XCIII. 

448 In the Khorsabad sculptures the 
quivers not imfrequently showed traces 
of paint. The color was sometimes red, 
sometimes blue. (See text, p. 221.) 

149 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p. 177. 

iso xhe lid was probably attached to the 
back of the quiver bv a hinge, and was 
made so that it could stand open. The 
Assyrian artists generally represent it in 
this position. The quiver, of which it 
was the top, must also have been round. 

161 Possibly this bag may be the upper 
part of a bow r -ease attached to the quiver, 
winch, being made of a flexible material, 
fell back when the bow was removed. 
Sueh a construction was common in 
Egypt, (Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” 
1st Series, vol. i. pp. 345-347.) 

152 Mr. Layard conjecture that the nu¬ 
merous iron rods which he discovered at 
Nimrud were “ shafts of arrows ” (“ Nine¬ 
veh and Babylon,” p. 194) does not seem 
to me very happy. The burnishing of 
arrows mentioned in Scripture almost 
certainly alludes to the points. There Is 
no evidence that sueh clumsy and incon¬ 
venient things as metal shafts were ever 
used by any nation. 

163 A few stone arrow-heads have been 
found in the Assyrian ruins. [PI. CV., 
Fig. 3.] They are pear-shaped and of fine 
flint, chipped into form. The metal ar¬ 
row-heads are in a few instances barbed. 

454 Wilkinson, vol. l. p. 309. 

455 See PI. XCVI. 

456 See Pis. XCV. and XCVI. 

467 Both bronze and iron spear-heads 
were found at Nimrud. (Layard, “ Nin. 
and Bab." p. 194. 

468 See the illustration. Pi. XCVIH. 

159 Representations of the Persian acf- 
naces will be given in a future volume. 
The reader may likewise consult the au¬ 
thor’s “Herodotus,” vol. iv. pp. 52, 53. 

160 Botta, “Monument de Ninive,” vol. 
ii. PI. 99. 

4 64 Mr. Layard says (“Nineveh and its 
Remains,” voL ii. p. 298) that the swords 
had often a cross-bar made of two lions’ 
heads, with part of the neck and shoul¬ 
ders. But a careful examination of the 
monuments, or even of Mr. Layard’s own 
drawings, will, I think, convince any one 
that the ornament in question is part of 
the sheath. It is never seen on a drawn 
sword. 

482 See Layard’s “Monuments,” 2d Se¬ 
ries, PI. 46. 

183 See Fellows’ “ Lycia,” p. 75, and PI. 
35, Figs. 4 and 5. A two-headed axe is 
likewise represented in some very eai ly 
sculptures, supposed to be Seythie," found 
by M. Texier in Cappadocia, 
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184 I distinguish between Hit* dagger and 
the short.sword. The place of tin* former 
is on the right side; and it is worn inva¬ 
riably in the girdle. The place of tin* lat¬ 
ter is by the left hip, ami it liangs almost 
always from a cross-belt. When Mr. 
Layard says that “ the dagger ap| tears to 
have been carried by all , both in time of 
peace and war” (“Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,"' vol. ii. p. 312), he must be under¬ 
stood as not making this distinction. 

The only place, so far as I know, where 
a subject carries a dagger, is on the slab 
represented by Mr. Layard in his 1st 
Series of “ Monuments,” PI. 23, where it 
is borne by one of the royal attendants. 
In PI. 31, tiie hunter who 'bears two dag¬ 
gers in his girdle is undoubtedly the mon¬ 
arch himself. 

,<J5 See Mr. Layard *s “ Monuments,” 1st 
Series, PI. 14. Compare “ Nineveh and 
its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 347. 

186 “ Monmnents,” 1st Series, Pis. 11 and 
27. 

187 Herod, i. 103: Upuroq e?.6^uT£ Kara 
re/.ea r ovq e v ry ’A cl //, k at -puror 
dicrafr XWk inaoroif rival, rotg re ai- 
XfJ-o<p6pov(; Kal rorq irrxeag, nal rove, 
rogoipopovg' repb rov 6e avapl$ yv rravra 
ouot ue avarreQvpptva. 

188 Layard, “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 
1st Series, Pis. 80 and 81. 

,6B Ibid. 2d Series, Pis. 37 and 38. 

170 ibid. 1st Series, Pi. 01) 

171 Ibid. 2d Series, PI. 20. 

172 Ibid. 1st Seiies, PI. 70. 

173 Ibid. 2d Series, Pis. 20 and 21. 

171 The Assyrians in their battle-scenes 
never represent a long row of men in per¬ 
spective. Their powers in this respect are 
limited to two men, or at the utmost 
tiiree. Where a longer row is attempted, 
each is nearly on the head of the other, 
ami all are represented as of the same 
size. 

J 76 K.fj. the Assyrian representation of 
a siege is a sort of history of the siege. 
The various parts of the attack and de¬ 
fence, together with the surrender and 
the carrying away of the captives, are all 
represented in one scene. It is not im¬ 
probable that each of the different corps 
who took part in the various attacks is 
represented by a few men. lienee an ap¬ 
parent confusion. 

178 Compare the Persian practice (lie- 
rod. vii. 40; Q. Curt. iii. 3). 

177 It is very seldom that we find a swim¬ 
mer represented as bold enough to dis¬ 
pense with the support of a skin. Instan¬ 
ces, however, do occur. (See Layard, 
k * Monuments,” 1st Series, Pis. 1*J and 33. i 

178 See the representation, PI. LXII. 

:79 Judith ii. 17: “And betook caimls 

and asses for their carriages, a very great 
number, and sheen, and oxen, and goats, 
without number, for their provision. 

I nave given elsewhere my reasons 
(“Herodotus,” vol. i. n. 21.%, note 8 , 1st 
edition) for regarding tne book of Judith 


as u post Alexandrine work, and then*- 
fore as iu* real authority on Assyrian his¬ 
tory or customs. Rut the wriier had a 
good acquaintance with Oriental man¬ 
ners in general, which ure and always 
have been remarkably widespread and 
permanent, lie may, therefore, fairly l>e 
used to fill out the sketch of Assyria 
I 180 See PI .XXXII , and PI. XX^ VI., Fig. 


1M| Mr. Layard was at first inclined to 
regard these each» m ires us '* castles.” or 
” walled cities " (''Monuments,” 1st Series, 
Pis. (13 and 77; 2d Series, Pis. 24, 3i. and 
IJ ut m h^s latest work r* Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. 23 1), he takes the view 
adopted in the text, that they are really 
“fortified camps, and not cities .” No 
om* will hesitate to admit this eonclusion 
who compares with the enclosure the 
actual plan of a Mailed city(Badacn) in 
PI. 49 ot Mr. Layard's “Monuments,” 2d 
Series. 


J " 2 Felt was used by the Scythians for 
their tent-coverings<lWod. iv. 73, 75 1 ; os 
it is by the Calmueks at the present day. 
It is one of the simplest of manufactures, 
and would readily take the rounding 
form which is so remarkable in the roof* 
of the Assyrian tents. 

^ 8 These are often represents in the 
bas-reliefs. (See Layard, “Monuments,” 
2d Series, Ids. 21 and 30. Compare the 
passage from Judith above quoted, in 
note 17 “.) 

,r ' 4 A road seems to be intended In the 
bas-relief of which Mr. I^a\ ard has given 
a representation in his “ Monuments of 
Nineveh,” 1st Series, l‘l. si. According 
to the rendering of Sir II. Rawlinson, 
Tiglnth-Pileser I. calls himself ** the ojx*n- 
er of the roads of the countries.” (•■In¬ 
scription,” p. 3). g i.\.) 

The probabilities of the ease alone 
would justify these conclusions, which 
are further supported by the Inscriptions 
(“ Inscription ol Tiglath-Pileser I p. 31, § 
viii.; “Journal of Asiatie Society,” vol. 
xix. pn. 139, 1 U>, et<’. I. and by at least one 
bas-relief (see PI. CIX., Fig. 2). 

,k ‘ 8 Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Seri*-;, 
PI. 05. Mr. Fox Talbot supposes |*nlan- 
(juins to he mentioned more than once in 
an inscription of S* nuncherih t“ Journal 
of Asiatic Society.” vol. xix. pp. 152, 153. 
173. etc.); but Sir 11. Rawlinson does not 
allow this translation. 

1 “ 7 See text, p. 158. 

188 I^ayard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
PI. 40. 


,8 “ See particularly Ijiyard’s “Monu¬ 
ments,” 1st Series, PI. 70. 

,v0 Sometimes n tent was set ajmrt for 
the purpose, and the heads were pll«*d in 
nueroriier of it. (Layard, “ Monuments,” 
*d Series, PI. 15.) 

121 Mr. Livard regards tills omumenta* 
lion us produced h.v a kusimmisi m from 
tlu* battlements of the shields of the gar¬ 
rison, and suggests that it illustrates the 
pe.ss.igu in F.zeklel with respect to Tyre: 
“The men of Arvad with thine army were 
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upon thy walls round about, and the 
Onmniadims were in thy towers; they 
hanged their shields upon thy walls round 
about.' 1 ' (“Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 388.) 

108 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 

V\. 21 . 

15,3 Ibid. 

704 As Nos. I., H., and III.,PI. CX., Fig. 3. 

As No. IV., PI. OX., Fig. 3. 

198 See Mr. Layard's “ Monuments,” 1st 
Series, PI. 19. 

797 Ibid. PI. 17. 

108 Ibid. PI. 19. 

190 In the bas-reliefs represented by Mr. 
Layard in his 2d Series ot “Monuments,” 
PI. 21, where an enormous number of 
torches are seen in the air, every batter¬ 
ing-ram is thus protected. A man, shel¬ 
tered under the framework of the ram, 
holds the pole which supports the cur¬ 
tain. (See the ram. No. II., PI. CX., Fig. 
3. May not the -k pona?. vu/iara of the Pla- 
tseans have been curtains of this descrip¬ 
tion? They were made of “skins and 
rawhides ” (Thucyd. ii. 75). 

800 Instead of chains, the Greeks used 
nooses (^p6\oi) made of rope probably, 
for this purpose. (See Thucyd. ii. 7G, 
where aveKAuv seems to mean “drew up¬ 
wards,” and compare Livy xxxvi. 23, and 
Dio Cassius, 1080, 11.) 

201 Jer. vi. 6, xxxii. 24, xxxiii. 4, etc. 

208 Ezek. xvii. 17. 

203 2 Kings xix. 32; Is. xxxvii. 33. The 
Jews themselves were acquainted with 
this mode of siege as early as the time of 
David. (2 Sam. xx. 15.) 

204 Thucyd. ii. 76. 

205 See PI. CXI., Fig. 1, and compare 
Mr. Layard’s “ Monuments,” 2d Series, PI. 
18. So Thucydides speaks of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian mound as composed of earth, 
stones, and wood. (’E (pdpoiw 6e v^pv 
eg aura kcu XWovg icai yyv. Thucyd. ii. 75.) 

206 Ti ie term “catapult ” was properly 
applied to the engine which threw darts; 
that which threw stones was called balista. 

207 According to Diodorus, balistce were 
chiefly used to break down the battle¬ 
ments which crowned the walls and the 
towers. (Diod. Sic. xvii. 42,45; xx. 48, 88.) 

208 Layard, “Monuments of Nineveh,” 
1st Series, PI. 66. 

209 See PI. Cl. 

210 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 19. 

21 > Herod, i. 179; Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 7. 

212 Plutarch. “ Vit. Camill.” 12. 

213 In the Affglian war one of the gates 
of the city of Candahar was ignited from 
the outside by the Affghanees, and was 
entirely consumed in less than an hour. 

214 See Mr. Layard's “ Monuments,” 2d 
Series, PI. 40. 

2,5 Fox Talbot, “Assyrian Texts,” pp. 
8,17, etc. 

216 So at least Sir Henry Rawlinson un¬ 
derstands a passage in the Tiglath-Pileser 
Inscription, col. rii. U. 17-27, pp. 58-60. 


217 “Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.” 

p. 28. 

218 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 65; 2d Series, PI. 30, etc. 

Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.” p. 
40; “ Assyrian Texts,” p. 17. 

220 2 Kings xviii. 34. 

221 See Mr. Layard’s “Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. ii. p. 377, and compare a 
representation on the broken black obe¬ 
lisk of Asshur-izir-pal, now in the British 
Museum. 

222 See Mr. Layard’s “Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. ii. p. 376. 

223 See PI. XXXV., where a representa¬ 
tion of captives thus treated is given. 

224 p or a representation of this practice 
see Mr. Layard’s “Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries, PI. 82. The Persian monarchs treat¬ 
ed captives in the same way, as we see by 
the rock sculpture at Behistun. The prac¬ 
tice has always prevailed in the East. See 
Josh. x. 24; Ps. viii. 6; cx. 1; Lament, iii. 
34, etc. 

220 For a representation, see PI. XXXV. 

226 One king, the great Asshur-izir-pal, 
seems to have employed empalement on 
a large scale. (See liis long Inscription, 
“ British Museum Series,” Pis. 17 to 26.) 

227 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 28. 

228 Another mode of executing with the 
mace is represented in Mr. Layard's “ Nin¬ 
eveh and Babylon,” p. 458. 

229 See the “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pi¬ 
leser I. ” pp. 24 and 50; “ Assyrian Texts,” 
pp. 11, 30, etc. 

230 See text, pp. 272, 273. 

231 “ Assyrian Texts,” 1. s. c. 

232 See particularly the slab in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, entitled “Execution of the 
King of Susiana.” 

233 For a representation see Mr. Lay¬ 
ard's “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 457. 

234 Herod, v. 25: ^todpvrjv paotlevg 
Kappror/g^c^d^ag cnredeipe irdoav 
TTjv dvdpuTTTjifjv, And again, a little fur¬ 
ther on: rov arcoKTElvag a~£deip€ f “flay¬ 
ed after he had slain.” 

235 Herod, iv. 64: TLa?J<.ot Je dvdptbv 
exdpciv rag Set;tag jfpac v e up tbv 
k 6v r ov aTvodetpavreg , avraioi dvu^t 
KaM’TTTpag tov (paperpeov Tzotevvrai. 

236 The Scythians used the skins of 
their enemies as trophies. When Cam- 
byses had Sisamnes flayed, it was to cover 
with his skin the seat of justice, on which 
his son had succeeded him, and so to de¬ 
ter the son from imitating the corruption 
of his father. 

237 See Herod, iii. 69, 154; vii. 18; Xen. 
“ Anab.” i. 9, § 13; Amni. Marc, xxvii. 12; 
Procop. “I)e Bell. Pers.” i. 11; Jerem. 
xxxix. 7, etc.: and compare Brisson, “De 
Regn. Pers.” ii. pp. 334, 335. 

238 The whole slab is engraved by Mr. 
Layard in his “ Monuments,” 2d Series, 
PI. 47. A portion of it is also given iu his 
“ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 458. 

239 See “Tiglath-Pileser Inscription,* 
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col. vi. 1. 85; “ Assyrian Texts,” pp. 2, 7, 

240 Ibid. p. 4. 

241 Ezra iv. 2 and 9. 

242 2 Kings xviii. li. 

243 See IT XXXII. 

244 See PI. XXXII., and PI. XXXVI., Fig. 

246 “ Assyrian Texts,” n. 19 and note. 

248 See the author's “Herodotus,” vol. 

i. p. 493, note >. 

247 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 11; “Tiglath- 
Pileser Inscription,” p. -II, etc. 

248 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
Pis. 01, 74, 75 ; 2d Series, Pis. 3*3, 31, etc. 

248 For representations of such groups, 
see Pis. LXVII. nnd LXV ill. 

250 “ Inscription,” p. 58. 

281 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 25. 

ass For a description of these terradas, 
see Mr. Layard's “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p. 552, and compare Loftus, “Clialdioa 
and Susiana,” p. 92. Tlie larger terra- 
das are of teak, but the smaller “consist 
of a very narrow framework of rushes 
covered with bitumen.” These last seem 
to be the exact counterpart of the boats 
represented in the sculptures. (See Mr. 
Layard’s “Monuments,” 2d Series, Pis, 
25, 27, and 28.) 

263 Layard, ibid. 1. s. c. 

264 Botta, “Monument de Xinive,” vol. 
i. lis. 31 to 35. 

265 Herod, viii. p. 97; Ctes. “ Exc. Pers.” 
§ 20; Strab. ix. 1, § 13. 

280 Arrian, “Exp. Alex.” ii. 1. 

287 Unless they had been successful, 
they would not, we may be sure, have 
made the construction of the mole the 
subject of a set of bas-reliefs. 

25rl Isaiah xliii. 14. 

289 See the description in Mr, Layard's 
“Monuments,” 1st Series, p. 10, and com¬ 
pare “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 381. 

280 “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xix. p. 154. 

201 Menander ap. Joseph. “Ant. Jud.” 
ix. 11, § 2. It has been thought that Sar- 
gon attacked Cyprus. (Oppert, “Inscrip¬ 
tions des Sargonides,” p. 19.) But his 
monument found at Idalimu does not 
prove that he carried his arms there. By 
the inscription it appeal's tlmt the tablet 
was carved at Hubylon, and conveyed 
thence to Cyprus by Cyprian envoys. 

282 To this class belong the rock sculpt¬ 
ures, five or six in number, at the Nahr- 
el-Ivelb. There is another of the same 
character at Bavian, a third at Egil, on 
the main Tigris stream above Hiarbekr, 
ami there are two others at the sources 
of the eastern Tigris, or river of Supnat. 
Two block memorials have been found at 
Kurkli. 20 miles below Hiarbekr. record¬ 
ing the exploits of Asshur izir pal, and 
his son, Shalmaneser II. They were dis¬ 
covered by Mr. John Taylor in 1.802, nnd 
are now in the British Museum. The Egil j 
and Supnat tablets were also discovered 1 
by Mr. Taylor. 

208 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 


PI. 31. The souar.*d flap Is always that 
which is worn behind. 

284 The account and the representation 
of this coinplieated garment are taken 
mainly from the work of M. Botta (“Mon¬ 
ument de Ninive," vol. v. p. sp. But the 
author hits slightly mouitlcd both M. 
Botta's theory and his illustration. 

288 See Mr. Layard’s “ Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. ii. opn. p. 7. 

288 See Botta’s “ Monument,” vol. i. PI. 
12, and vol. ii. PI. 155. 

287 See PI. CXIX. 

288 S!n»es were not absolutely unknown 
to the Assyrians, even in the earliest jm*- 
riod, since they are represent'd on the 
foot of foreign tribute-bearers as early as 
the Black-Obelisk king. Boots are also 
represented in this monarch’s sculptures. 
But Assyrians wear neither till the reign 
of Sennacherib. 

289 At Khorxabnd these strips were, 
sometimes colored alternately red and 
blue. More often the entire sandal had 
a reddish tint. M. Botta observes that a 
sandal shajM'd exactly like this is worn to 
the present day in the Mount Siujar, and 
in other parts*of Mesopotamia. (.“Mon¬ 
ument.” vol. v. p. KS.) 

270 This loop has been regarded as a 
mere twist of the strap round the great- 
toe; but I find it sometimes clearly rvjv- 
resented as springing from the sole. Uhls 
only would it add much to the hold of the 
foot on the sandal. 

27 » See PI. exv. 

272 See* text. j). 283. 

273 See Mr. Layard, “Monuments,” 1st 
Series. I’l. 82. 

274 Roman bracelets were sometimes 
fastened with catches. (See “Dictionary 
of Antiquities,” p. 130, 2d ed.) But more 
often they were left open, like the As¬ 
syrian armlets, and merely clung to the 
linn. 

278 See PI. LXXVI., Fig. 3. 

278 Ibid. 

277 See text. p. 283. This change of 
dress is almost universal in the earliest 
and in the latest sculptures. In the inter¬ 
mediate ]H'riod, however, the time of Sar- 
gon and Sennaeherib, the monarch goes 
out to war in his chasuble. 

278 Siv PI. LX 111.. Fig. 2. 

270 particularly tin* slab engraved by 
Mr. lanyard in his “ Monuments.” 1st Sc¬ 
ries, PI. 25. with which compare the figure 
in an arched frame represented in the 
same author's “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
opp. p. 351. 

2-10 For a representation of the sac ml 
collar, see PI. (Will., Fig. 8. 

See text, p. 190. 

2 * 2 Mention of an Assyrian woman lias 
been found as yet in only two inscrip¬ 
tions, one being that on 'the duplicate 
statues of Nebo now in the British Mu¬ 
seum, and til** other lieiug a tablet-in¬ 
scription belonging to the reign of the 
lust known king. 

8-3 The scene Is from the palace of 
Esar-luuldon’s son (.Asshur-bani-pal) at 
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Koyunjik. It is now in the National Col¬ 
lection. 

2H4 Horat. Od. I. xxviii. 8: “ Et cubito 
remanete presso.” See also Sat. I. iv. 89. 
The Roman fashion has been thus de¬ 
scribed (and the description would evi¬ 
dently suit the Assyrians just as well): 
“They lay with the upper part of the 
body resting on the left arm, the head a 
little raised, the back supported by cush¬ 
ions, and the limbs stretched out at full 
length, or a little bent.” (Lipsius, “An- 
tiq. Lect.” hi.) 

585 pis. XLII. and XLIII. M. Botta 
supposes that both fringes were attached 
to the cross-belt (“ Monument do Ninive,” 
vol. v. p. 8G); but in that case the lower 
of the two would scarcely have termi¬ 
nated, as it docs, horizontally. 

2 88 See Mr. Layard’s “Monuments,” 1st 
Series, PI. 5. 

287 Compare Pis. CXVI.-CX1X. 

This point will be considered in the 
chapter on the Religion of the Assyrians. 

28» See Smith’s “ Biblical Dictionary,” 
vol. i. p. 590. 

290 TnLs is Mr. Layard's view. (“ Nine¬ 
veh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 325.) 

291 See especially the slabs of Asshur- 
bani-pal (Layard, “ Monuments,” 2d Se¬ 
ries, Pis. 47 to 49), where less than half 
the royal attendants are eunuchs. 

292 jt’rom the time of Sennacherib down¬ 
wards the king's quiver-bearer and mace- 
bearer, two attendants very close to his 
person, cease to be eunuchs. The last 
chief eunuch recorded as holding the 
office of eponym belongs to the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser 11. 

292 See PI. CXVII. 

294 Layard's “ Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” vol. ii. p. 327. M. Botta suggests 
that this prominent officer is “mi Mage ” 
(“ Monument,” vol. v. p. 80); but he ap¬ 
pears in scenes which have no religious 
character. 

296 Sometimes, where the king and the 
vizier appear together, the robe of the 
vizier is even richer in its ornamentation 
than that of the monarch. (See Layard, 
“ Monuments,” 1st Series, PI. 23.) 

296 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
Pis. 12 and 23. There is one bas-relief 
where the tasselled apron is worn, not 
only by the Vizier, but also by the Cliief 
Eunuch and other principal attendants. 
See PI. CXYIL, Fig. 2. 

297 See PI. CXIV., and compare the il¬ 
lustration PL CXVL, Fig. 2. 

298 Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 12. 

299 See PI. CXVI. 309 Ibid. 

801 See Dir. Layard's “Monuments,” 1st 
Series, Pis. 63 and 77; 2d Series, PI. 23. 

802 “ Monuments.” 1st Series, PL 12. 

803 See PL CXVI. 

804 See the Black Obelisk, First Side 
(“Monuments of Nineveh,'’ 1st Series, PL 
53), where the king is faced by the vizier 
in the topmost compartment, and imme¬ 
diately bel ow b y this official represented 
as in PI. CXVII. 


305 I'he long brush-fan belongs to the 
earlier, the long feather fan to the later 
period. (See Pis. CXV. and CXX.) 

3o« “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 2d Series, 
Pis. 17 to 49. 

807 Still they do not seem to be soldiers. 
They carry neither spears, shields, nor 
bows, and they stand with the hands 
joined—an attitude peculiar to the royal 
attendants. 

808 Herodotus ascribed the invention of 
this practice to DeToces, his first Median 
king (i. 99). Diodorus believed that it 
had prevailed in Assyria at a much ear¬ 
lier date (ii. 21). But in this he was cer¬ 
tainly mistaken. On its general preva¬ 
lence in the East, see Brisson “De. Reg. 
Pers. Princ.” i. p. 23; and compare Gib¬ 
bon, “Decline and Fall,” ch. xiii. (vol. ii. 
p. 95, Smith’s edition). 

309 Layard, “Monuments of Nineveh,” 
2d Series, Pis. 12 and 15. 

310 For representations of these thrones 
see Pis. LXXIV., LXXXV. Sargon's 
throne is represented as carried by two 
attendants on his triumphant return 
from an expedition. (Botta, “ Monument 
de Ninive,” vol. i. PL 18.) Sennacherib 
sits on his throne to receive captives out¬ 
side the walls of a town supposed to be 
Lachish. (Layard, “ Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” pp. 150-152.) Instances of kings 
sitting on their thrones inside their forti¬ 
fied camps will be found in Dir. Layard's 
“ Dlonuments,” 1st Series, Pis. 63 and 77. 

311 Diod. Sic. ii. 21, 23. 

312 See text, pp. 269-2S2. 

313 See the author's “Herodotus,” vol. 
i. p. 382, note 2 , 2d ed. 

314 See Pl. CXV. DI. Lenormant ap¬ 
pears to have mistaken the eunuchs who 
are in attendance, playing on instruments 
or fanning the king, for the other mem¬ 
bers of his hareem (“Manuel,” vol. ii. p 
122 ). 

315 Diod. Sic. H.4, §1; 7, §1. 

6 Ibid. ii. 26. §8. 

817 See Pl. LXIV., Fig. 3. 

See PI. LXV. 

319 See the illustration, PL LXXn. 

320 In an inscription appended to one of 
his sculptures, Asshur-bani-pal says, “ 1, 
Asshur-bani-pal, king of the nations, king 
of Assyria, in my great courage fighting 
on foot with a lion, terrible for his size, 
seized him by the ear, and in the name of 
Asshur and Islitar, Goddess of War, with 
the spear that was in my hand 3 termin¬ 
ated his life.” (Fox Talbot in “Journal 
of the Asiatic Society,” vol. xix. p. 
272.) 

327 See Pl. LXXIH. 

322 See the illustration. Pl. LXXI. 

828 Such attempts are common both in 
the earlier and the later sculptures. (See 
Pis. LXIV. and LXVI.) 

324 As in the slab of Asshur-bani-pal, 
from which the representation is taken, 
Pl. LXXII. 

32fi No instance, however, is found of a 
hound engaged with a lion. 

328 See the Great Lion Hunt of Asshuiv 
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bani-pal in the basement room, British 
Museum. 

337 Tiglath-Pileser I. relates that in his 
various journeys he killed H00 lions. (“ 1 n- 
scription,” p. 50.) 

33M See text, p. 20; compare Loftns, 
“ Chalda*a and Susanin,” pp. 343, 214. etc. 

3 «» Loftns, p. 201. Mr. Layard. how¬ 
ever, relates that the Maidan Arabs have 
a plan on the strength of which they 
venture to attack lions, even singly. “ A 
man, having bound his right arm with 
strips of tamarisk, and holding in his 
hand a strong piece of the same wood, 
about afoot or more in length, hardened 
in the fire and sharpened at both ends, 
will advance boldly into the animal's lair. 
When the lion springs upon him, he forces 
the wood into the animal's extended jaws, 
which will then be held open whilst he 
can despatch the astonished beast at his 
leisure with the pistol which lie holds in 
his left hand.” (“Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon.” p. 507.) 

330 Loftus, pp. 250-202. 

331 The Aurochs is still found in the 
Caucasus. Its four parts are covered by 
a sort of frizzled wool or hair, which 
“forms a beard or small mane upon the 
throat.” (“ Eneycl. Brit.” ad voc. Mam¬ 
malia, vol. xiv. ]). 215). Such a mane is 
often represented upon the sculptures. 
(Lavard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, Pis. 
32, 40, etc.) Its horns are placed low. and 
are very thick. Its shoulders are heavy 
and of' great depth. In height it meas¬ 
ures six feet at the shoulder, and is be¬ 
tween ten and eleven feet in length from 
the nose to the insertion of the tail. All 
these characteristics seem to me to agree 
well with the sculptured bulls of the As¬ 
syrians, which are far less like the wild 
buffalo (Bos bubal us). 

332 See Mr. Layard's ‘‘Monuments,' 1 1st 
Series, PI. 1*, fig. 0. 

333 Ibid. PI. 11. 

334 The pursuit of the wild bull is rep¬ 
resented with more frequency and m 
greater detail upon the early sculptures 
than even that of the lion. In the Xim- 
rud series we see the hull pursued by 
chariots, horsemen, and footmen, both 
separately anil together. We observe him 
prancing'nmong reeds, reposing, fighting 
with the lion, charging the king's chariot, 
wounded and falling, fallen, and lastly 
laid out in state for the final religions 
ceremony. No such elaborate series illus¬ 
trates the chase of the rival animal. (See 
Mr. Layard's “Monuments.” 1st Series, 
Pis. 11. 12.32, 13, 41, 15, Hi. IS, and A\l) 

336 There are two animals mentioned 
in the Tiglath-Pileser Inscription which 
have been thought to represent wild cat¬ 
tle. These are hunted respectively ill the 
Hittite country, m\ Northern Syria, nnd 
in the neighborhood of Hurrah. (“In¬ 
scription.” up. 51 and 50, 1st column.) 
Sir IT Kawlinson translates, in the two 
>iaees, “wild bulls'' and “wild hufl'n 
oes. 1 Dr. llincks agrees in the former 
rendering, while in tin* latter passage he 


suggests '‘elephants.” But elephants 
seeni not to be able to exist in the wild 
state more than a very few degrees out¬ 
side the tropics. 

The Assyrian word in the first of the 
two passages is read as “Him,” and the 
animal should therefore lx* identical with 
the ON") or D'"l of Holy Scripture. Al¬ 
though the Arabs give the name of Bairn 
to a large antelope, and a similar use of 
that term seems to have been known in 
Egypt (Layurd, “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains,” veil. ii. p. 4210, yet tin* Hebrew 
term “ Him ” a pj tears. from a comparison 
of the passages in w Inch it occurs, almost 
certainly to mean an uminal of the ox 
kind. (See especially Is. xxxiv. 17, where 
it is joined with the domestic bull, and 
dob x.xxix. U 12. where the questions de¬ 
rive their force from an implied compari¬ 
son with that animal.) 

sun Four “Rims” only are mentioned 
as slain. Of the other animal ten were 
slain and four taken, of lions on the 
sin ne ex i >ed it ion Tiglath-Pileser slew a 
hundred and twenty. 

337 This appears from the sculpture 
represented by Mr. l>ayard in his “Mon¬ 
uments," 1st Series, PI. 12, where the cer¬ 
emony is performed over a bull. 

33 ' fsee text, pp. Ml and SO. 

33» See text, pp. 20»1 and 207. 

3,0 The ear is commonly represented as 
drooping, but some specimens indicate 
that it could be erected at pleasure. (See 
PI. XXXII., No. I.) 

341 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
270. note. 

343 Yet it must be confessed that in tho 
representations no trace of a wound is to 
be seen. 

3> 3 See Herod. vii. K5, and the author's 
note, ad lor. vol. iv. p. 75. Compare l’au- 
san. i. 21, Suidas ad voc. ctipri, and 
Sir O. Wilkinson's “Ancient Egyptians,” 
1st Series, vol. iii. p. 15. 

344 See PI. XXVII.; and cnmjiarc lany¬ 
ard's “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 431. 

343 Sec Pis. CXIX and CXXI. 

3oj For representations of the rhVri’ov 
see Dr. Smith's “ Dictionary of Creek and 
Roman Antiquities,' 1 p. 2d til.; and 
for descriptions of its iLst* cf. Virg. “ .En.” 
iv. 121; Kurip. “ Baceh.” *21, *32, .Klimi. 
** 11i^t. An.” xii. 40; Oppian. “Cyneget.” 
iv. 120,etc. Nets of a similar construction 
wen* used for the same pur]**** by the 
Egyptians. (Wilkinson. “ Ancient Kgjqv 
thins,” 1st Series, vol. iii. pp. I 7 ) 

347 (hi the slab from which the ll**xes 
represented in the illustration an* taken, 
the king mid un attendant are seen 
crouching us the herd approaches, In 
such a way as to make it evident that the 
Intention was to represent them as lying 
in ambush. s 

34,1 See Mr. Ijivanl’s “Nineveh ami 
Babylon.” pp. 1*1* 1*3. 

34w Ibid p. 4*2. note. 

35M “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 2d Scried, 
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PI. 32. The slab itself is in tlie British 


Museum. 

35i “Nineveh and Babylon,” 


pp. 130, 


208, etc. 

so* see PI. CXXm. 

363 Botta, “Monument de Ninive ” vol. 
ii. Pis. 10H, 110, and 111; Layard, “Monu¬ 
ments,” 2d Series, PI. 32. The hare is al¬ 
ways carried by the hind legs, exactly as 
we carry it. See the representation, PI. 
XXVIII., Figs. 1, 2. 

364 Botta, PI. 111. This bird has been 
already figured. (See PI. XXIX.) 

The dish is in the British Museum. 


A representation of it is given by Mr. 
Layard in his “Monuments,” Sid Series, 
PI. 64. 

so* See Pis. CXIX., CXXI., CXXI1. 

367 Botta, Ids. 108 to 114. These sculpt¬ 
ures were all in one room, and form a se¬ 
ries from which two slabs only are miss¬ 


ing. 

358 Hares and partridges were among 
the delicacies with which Sennacherib's 
servants'were in the habit of furnishing 
his table, as we may gather from the pro¬ 
cession of attendants represented at Ko- 
yunjik in the inclined passage. (See Lay¬ 
ard, “ Monuments,” 2d Senes, PI. 9, and 
compare “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 338.) 

359 Wilkinson, “AncientEgyptians, ” 1st 
Series, vol. iii. p. 53, PI. 342. 

Ibid. pp. 52-54. 

Ibid. p. 54. 

362 See text, p. 64. 

363 See the woodcut in Mr. Layard’s 
“Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 231. 

364 Wilkinson, p. 52. PI. 341. Compare 
his remarks, pp. 58 and 54. 

3«5 The use of nets for fishing seems to 
have been a very early invention. So¬ 
phocles joins it with ship-building, plough¬ 
ing, trap-making, and horse-breaking 
(“ Antiq.” 347). Solomon certainly knew 
of the practice (Eccl. ix. 12), as did Homer 
(“ Odyss.” xxii. 384-3SG). It was of great 
antiquity in Egypt. 

336 Xen. “Anab.” i. 5, §2. 

387 See PI. XXIX. 

368 The chase of the ostrich seems to be 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asshur- 
izir-pal. See text, ch. ix. 

set) Verses 5, 7, 10, and 15. 

370 See especially Psalm cl., where the 
trumpet, psaltery, harp, timbrel, pipe (?), 
organ (?), and cymbal are all mentioned 
together. Compare Ps. xx xi ii. 2; xeii. 3; 
xcviii. 5, 6, etc. 

374 Wilkinson, “AncientEgyptians,” 1st 
Series, vol. ii. pp. 253-327. The instru¬ 
ments enumerated are the darabooka 
drum, cymbals, cylindrical maces, the 
trumpet, the long drum, the harp, the 
lyre, the guitar, the fiute, the single and 
double pipe, the tambourine, and the sis- 
trmn. 

372 Layard, ‘ ‘ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 412. The conjecture is probable, 
though no means of suspension are seen 
on the sculptures. 

373 The Egyptians had a triangular harp 
(Wilkinson, p. 280), which is not unlike the 


Assyrian. And St. Jerome says that the 
Hebrew harp pU3) resembled the Greek 
della, which is an argument that it also 
was of this shape. 

374 The board is commonly pierced with 
two or more holes, like the sounding- 
board of a guitar. 

37 6 The above representation Is from a 
slab discovered by Mr. Loftus in the pal¬ 
ace of Asshur-bahi-pal, the son of Esar- 
haddon. It Is the only instance of a tri¬ 
angular lyre in the sculptures, unless the 
lyres of the so-called Jewish captives in 
tne British Museum are intended to be 
triangular, which is uncertain. See PI. 
CXXI. 

376 Wilkinson, vol. ii. p. 291. Woodcut 
No. 217. 

377 In some of the classical lyres the 
two arms were joined at the base, and 
there was no tortoise or other sounding- 
board below them. (Bianehini, “Be trib- 
gen. instrument.” Tab. iv.) 

378 Such a strap is occasionally seen in 
the Egyptian representations, (Wilkin¬ 
son, p. 302, Woodcut No. 223.) 

379 Wilkinson, pp. 307-312; and com¬ 
pare pp. 232-237. 

380 Athen. “ Deipnosoph.” iv. 25. 

381 Plutarch. “ Be Musica,” p. 1135, F. 

382 The Egyptian pipes seem to have 
varied from seven to fifteen or eighteen 
inches. (Wilkinson, p. 308.) The classi¬ 
cal were probably even longer. In Phoe¬ 
nicia a very short pipe was used, which 
was called gingrus. (Athen. “Beipn.” iv. 
p. 174, F.) 

383 See Pliny, “ H. N.” xvi. 36. 

384 Wilkinson, pp. 235, 240, and 329. 

385 They are probably identical with the 

“high-sounding cymbals” (»Sx*?x mnn) 
of Scripture. The “loud cymbals”(XDi# 

''ts'iv were merely castanets. 

386 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
554. 

387 For representations of these drums, 
see PI. CXXX, Fig. 2. 

388 Wilkinson, vol. ii. pp. 238,322-327, etc. 

389 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
454. 

390 See “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 2d 
Senes, PI. 15. The original slab is in the 
British Museum, but in so bad a condi¬ 
tion that the trumpet is uow scarcely vis¬ 
ible. 

391 The trumpet was employed by the 
Greeks and Romans, and also by the Jews, 
chieliy for signals. (See “ Bict. of Gr. and 
Rom.*Antiq." ad voc. TUBA; and “ Bibli¬ 
cal Bictionary,” ad voc. CORNET.) 

392 See Rollin, “Ancient History,” vol. 
ii. p. 254. 

393 See “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 455. 
It may perhaps be thought that the scene 
where the king is represented as pouring 
a libation over four dead lions (see PI. 
CXX., Fig. 4) furnishes a second instance 
of the combination of vocal with instru¬ 
mental music. But a comparison of that 
scene with parallel representations on a 
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larger scale in the Niinrud series con¬ 
vinces me that it is merely by a neglect 
of the artist that the two musicians are 
giveu only one harp. 

3w< Layanl, ‘•Monuments of Nineveh,” 
1st Series, PI. 73. 

sv5 The authorities at our National Col¬ 
lection at one time entitled the bas-relief 
In question “ Jewish captives playing oil 
lyres.” 

3w8 Ps. cxxxvii. 1, 2. 

85,7 It is well known that the Jews re¬ 
gard the second com¬ 
mandment as forbid¬ 
ding all artistic repre¬ 
sentation of natural 
obj«*cts. 

3WM The authorities 
vary between ten 
strings and forty-sev- 
en. (Smith's “ Biblical 
Dictionary,’’ vol. i. p. 756.) Hebrew coins, 
however, represent lyres with as few 
strings sis three. 

Ps. cxxxvii. 3, 4. 

400 I am acquainted with this sculpture 
only through one of Mr. BoUteher’s ad- 
inirable drawings in the British Museum 
Collection. 

401 This is also the case in a sculpture 
where two musicians play the lyre, and a 
third had probably the same instrument. 
(See Botta, “Monument de Ninive,” vol. 
i. PI. 67.) 

402 Both this and the obelisk sculpture 
are now in the British Museum. 

,u3 See PI. CXXIX., Pig. 1. 

404 This sculpture is also known to as 
only through Mr. Bouteher’s representa¬ 
tion of it. 

403 A portion of this bas-relief, contain¬ 
ing two musicians only, is exhibited in 
tin 1 Museum, and has been represented 
on PI. CXV., Fig. 1. Mr. Bouteher’s draw¬ 
ing. made on the spot, shows that there 
were actually on the relief as discovered 
at least five other musicians. 

* t)<5 Ps. xlvii. 1: Herod, ii. 66; Wilkinson, 
“Ancient Egyptians,” 1st Series, vol. ii. 
p. 316. 

107 K<*ethe representations. Pis. CXXY1I 
and CXXX. 

4 (> 11 See “Monuments of Nineveh.” 1st 
Series, Pis. 12 and 17, ami compare PI. 
CXX.. Fig. 1. 

409 The fragmentary character of the 
sculptures rentiers it often doubtful 
whether the actual number of the per¬ 
formers may not have considerably ex¬ 
ceeded the number at present visible. 

1,0 Wilkinson, vol. ii. pp. 260, 261; Liv, 
i. 43; Suet* m. “Vit. Jul.” § 32; Amin. 
Marc. xxiv. 4; etc. 

4 “ Supra, PI. ( XXVI. 

4,2 The evidence is not merely nega¬ 
tive. It is posit ivelv stated by Herodotus 
that in the time of the Assyrian ascend¬ 
ancy the carrying trade of the eastern 
Mediterranean was in the hands of the 
Phumicians (Ilerod. i. I >: and Isajnh (xliii. 

1 h implies that the Chnhheiins of his time 
retained the trade of I he Persian (lulf 


4.3 Herod, r. 52; and see text, pp. 123, 
126. ’ 11 

4.4 If even the A raxes (Are*) might Ui 
truly said in Virgil's time to “abhor a 
bridge ” (“ |xjiit«*jr» indignatus A raxes, ’ 
Virg. “ .Eu, ' via. 72N. much mon* would 
these two mightiest streaias of Western 
Asia have in the early ages defied the art 
of bridge-building. 

413 The lowest bridge over the Tigris is 
that of Diarbekr, a st*me structure of ten 
arches; the lowest on the Euphrates, is, 1 
believe, that at Kf/hm. Mr. Herrington, 
a r**cent traveller in the East, informs mo 
lhat there is a ruined bridge, which once 
crossed the Tigris, a little below Jezireh. 

418 See PI. LX 11. 

4,7 Uiyurd, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 

• ok H. pl>. U6 US; “'Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p.465; Loft us, “Chaldtoa and Susiaua,” 
p. k 

41 " “Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 
pp. 46, 17. Sir 11. Kawlinson translates 
the passage. “Tin* men of their armies, 
who had tied In-fore the fact* of the valiant 
servants of my lord Asshtir, crossed over 
the Euphrates; in boots ctivrml with bit¬ 
umen skin* I crossed the Euphrates after 
them.” Mr. Fox Talbot renders the last 
clause, “ 1 crossed the river after them in 
my boats formed of skins.” 

419 Herod. i. 1UI. 

420 " Monuments of Nineveh,” 3d Series, 
PI. 12. 

421 Herod. 1. s. e.: ‘0 ucv tou i?jcet to 
rT?j/KTf>oi\ o M e$u tl/fltet. 

422 “ Moninnents,” 1st Series, Pis. 15and 
1G. See also PI. CXXXlII.. Fig. 1. 

423 Cht*sney. “ Euphrates Expedition,” 
vol. ii. p. 640; Ker Porter “ Travels,” vol. ii. 
p. 260; Lavard, “Nineveh and its Re¬ 
mains.” vol. ii. p. 3<1. 

424 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 15. Only three of the rowers are vis¬ 
ible; but it'is, I think, certain that there 
must have lx*en three others correspond¬ 
ing to them on the other side of the ves¬ 
sel. For a representation of this kind of 
b«*at. see PI. CXXXIll. 

423 Ibid. PI. 16. 

428 Lavanl. “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 3K2. 

427 “ Monuments,” 2d Series, Pis. 10, 12, 
and 13. 

4 *”' For the transport of horses hi boats, 
see a woodcut in Igiyard’s “Nineveh and 
Babvlon,” i>. 232, and comiwire supra, PI. 
XXIX. 

429 “ Monuments,” 2*1 Series, 1*1. 10. 

430 pop other examples of the b«»al.s of 
this time, see Pis. XXIX and XL1X. 

431 S**e PI. LXXII1 f«»r a r» , jm*S4*ntatlon 
of such a hireme. 

432 Masts and sails will be found in 
representations of Ph<oiiicinn vessels 
'Uiyard, “Monuments.’’ 1st Series, PI. 
Tit* which belong to the time of Sen 
nacherib. Masts without sails appear in 
the sculptures of Sargon. (B*>tta, “ Mon¬ 
ument,” vol. 1. Pis. 31 to 35.) 

433 See the representation, Pi. LXXIIL 
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<3 < Supra, PI. CXXXIII. 

43S Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
Pis. 12, i:J. The entire bas-relief, of which 
Mr. Layard has represented parts, may 
be seen in the British Museum. 

438 Nahum iii. 1G. 

437 Ezek. xxvii. 23, 24: “ Jlaran and Can- 
neh and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 
Assh ur, and Chilmad, were thy mer¬ 
chants. These were thy merchants in all 
sorts of things [or, excellent things], in 
blue clothes [or, foldings], and broid- 
ered work, and in chests of rich apparel, 
bound with cords, and made of cedar, 
among thy merchandise.” In Ezek. xxvii. 
0, the Asshurites are said to 

have made the Tyrians •• benches of 
Ivory;” but it is doubtful if the Assyr¬ 
ians are intended. (Compare Gen. xxv. 3). 

43» Herod, i. 1. 

439 Ibid. i. 194. (Compare 185.) 

440 Diod. Sic. ii. 11. 

441 Strab. xvi. 3, § 4, and 1, § 9. 

442 Heeren, “ Asiatic Nations,” vol. ii. 
pp. 191-198, E. T.; Layard, “Nineveh and 
its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 414; Vance Smith, 
“Prophecies relating to Nineveh,” pp. 62, 
63. 

443 The distance from the Straits of Rub- 
el-Mandeb to the western mouth of the In¬ 
dus is more than double that from the 
Ras Musendom to the same point. The 
one is 800. the other 1800 miles. 

444 See the “Journal of the Geograph¬ 
ical Society.” vol. x. p. 21. 

446 Ibid. p. 22. 

448 About b.c. 700. The inscriptions are 
in the early Scythic Armenian, and be¬ 
long to a king called Minuet , who reigned 
at Van towards the end of the eighth 
century b.c. 

447 This pass is the lowest and easiest in 
the whole chain, and would therefore al¬ 
most certainly have come into use at a 
very early date. 

448 This statement is made on the author¬ 
ity’ of Sir H. Rawlinson. 

44s See the article on Damascus in Dr. 
Smith's “ Bib. Diet.,” vol. i. p. 383. 

450 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab.,’ pp. 280-282. 

451 Tiphsach is formed from HD3, 
“ to pass over ” (whence our word “ Pas¬ 
chal ”), by the addition of the prosthetic H. 

452 That Solomon built Tadmor for com¬ 
mercial purposes has been generall}* seen 
and allowed, (cf. Ewald, “ Geschichted ; 
Volkes Israel,” vol. iii. p. 344, 2d ed.. 
Kitto, “Biblical Cyclopaedia,” vol. u. p. 
816; Milman, “History of the Jews,” vol. 
i. p. 266.) 

453 Ezek. xxvii. 23. 

454 See text, p. 131. 

456 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
49, and Map; Ainsworth's ” Travels in the 
Track.” etc., pp. 141-171. Mr. Ainsworth, 
however, takes the Ten Thousand along 
the route from Sert to Mush, leaving the 
Van Lake considerably to the east. 

456 Chiefly by Mr. Consul Taylor, whose 
discoveries in this region will be again 
noticed in the Historical chapter. 


467 There were perhaps two other 
northern routes intermediate between 
these: one leading up the Supnat or river 
of Sopheue—the eastern branch of the 
true Tigris, and crossing the Euphrates 
at Patou , where there is an inscription in 
the Scythic Armenian; and the other, 
described by Procopius (“De yEdiflc.” ii. 
4), which crossed the mountains between 
Red wan and Musk. 

458 Strab. xvi. 1, § 9, and 3, § 3. 

4511 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. i. pp. 30,134; vol.ii. pp. 263,204; “Nin¬ 
eveh and Babylon,” p. 652. 

480 Diod. Sic. ii. 27,28: Athen. “Deipn.” 
xii. 37; Plnenix Coloph. ap. Athen. xii. 
40; Plin. “H. N.” xxxiii. 15; Nahum ii. 9, 
etc. 

4 si The whole passage in Nahum runs 
thus: “Take ye the spoil of silver, take 
the spoil of (joId: for there is none end of 
the store, the abundance of every precious 
thing.” 

462 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 416. 

483 1 Kings ix. 28, x. 11: Job xxii. 24. 

464 Ezek. xxvii. 22. 

485 The “ merchants of Sheba ” who “ oc¬ 
cupied ” in the fairs of Tyre with “chief 
of all spices, and with all precious stones 
and gold ” (Ezek. l.c.), were undoubtedly 
Arabians — i.e.. Sabseans of Yemen. (Heer¬ 
en, “Asiatic Nations,” vol. ii. p. 98. E.T.; 
Poole in Smith's “Biblical Dictionary,” 
vol. i. p. 94, ad voc. Arabia.) 

466 Through the Carthaginians, their 
colonists, who were the actual traders in 
this quarter. (See Herod, iv. 190.) 

467 See text, p. 65. 

488 See the results of Dr. Percy’s analysis 
of Assyrian bronzes in Mr. Layard’s “ Nin¬ 
eveh and Babylon,” Appendix, pp. 670- 
672. 

480 Compare Herod, iii. 115; Posidon. 
Fr. 48; Polyb. iii. 57, § 3; Diod. Sic. v. 22 
and 38; Strab. iii. p. 197; Plin. “ H. N.” iv. 
•22; Timaeusap. Plin. iv. 16; Pomp. Mel. iii. 
6; Solin. 26. According to Diodorus and 
Strabo, the Phoenicians likewise obtained 
tin from Spain. 

470 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
191. 

471 See text, pp. 225-226. The classical 
writers were acquainted with this fact. 
Dionysius Periegetes says that Semiramis 
built a temple to Beilis, 

Xpvccp, 7/(T e/.e<f>avTt f nat apyvpip aoKy- 
caca .—(I 1008.) 

And Festus Avienus declares of the same 
building, 

“ Domus Indo dente nitescit.”—(1.931.) 

472 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Commen¬ 
tary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria,” p. 48. 

473 On this subject see Mr. Birch’s 
“Memoir” in the “Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature,” New Series, 
vol. iii. p. 174. 

474 See Heeren, “ Asiatic Nations,” voL 
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li. p. 215, E. T.; Poole in Smith's “ Biblical 
Dictionnrj’,” ad voc. Dedax. 

476 Isaiah xxi. 13. Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 15. 

479 See the illustration, supra, PI. XXX. 

477 Darius Codomaiuius had but lifteeii 
elephants at Arbela. (Arrian, “Exp. 
Alex.” iii. 8.) 

479 The best mines are those near Fyzn- 
bad, east of Balkh, on the upper Jihiin 
River (Eraser's “ Khorasan,” pp. 105, K)0i. 
The other localities where the stone is 
found are the region about Lake Baikal, 
am! some parts of Tliibet and China. (See 
Encycl. Britann. ad voe. Mineralogy.) 

47i Plin. “ II. N.” xxxvii. 7. 

490 According to Ctesias, the onyxes 
used for seals by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians were chiefly derived from In¬ 
dia. (Ctes. “ Itul.” § 5.) Dionysius Perie- 
getes speaks of agates as abundant in the 
bed of the Choaspes (“Pcrieg.” 11. 107i>- 
1077). 

491 See Theophrast. “ De Laphl.” p. 307; 
Pliu. “H. N.” xxxvi. 7 and 22. That the 
Nnxian stone of the Greeks and Romans 
was emery is proved by Mr. King (“An¬ 
cient Gems,” p. 473), who believes it to 
have been first used by, and to have de¬ 
rived its name of “emery,” from the As¬ 
syrians. The Semitic shamir or sh'niir 
(TD#) became the Greek o/ivptg, I^atin 
smyris or smiris, Italian smeriglio, French 
esmeril , or emeril , and our “emery.” 
It seems to be certain that the Assyrian 
gems could not have been engraved with¬ 
out emery. 

492 See text. p. 196. Compare Layard, 
“ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 357. 

493 See text, p. 87(i. 

484 Layard, “Kin. and Bab.,” p.595. 

496 Arrian, “Indica,” p. 171. 

499 “ No mention shall be made of coral 
or of pearls: for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies” (Job, xxviii. IS). 

497 Layard, “ Nin. and Bab.” pp. 281,282. 

498 Ibid. p. 280. 

489 Herod, i. 183. 

490 Herod. iii. 107: ’Hr rarry ^Ty 

7uf3aur6g ban fiovvy Xofnuw 
irno&uv <j>v6fievog . Virg. “Georg.” ii. 
117: 

“Solis est thurea virga Saba-is.” 

491 Ex. xxx. 23. 

492 Herod, iii. 111. 

493 Ibid. 

494 Herodotus thought that cinnamon 
was a product of Arabia (iii. 107). But iu 
this ho was probably mistaken. (See 
Pliny, “ II. N.” xii. 10.) No true cinnamon 
seems to grow nearer Europe than Ceylon 
and Malabar. 

495 Ezek. xxvii. 21. The conjecture is 
made by Vincent (“Penplus,” vol. i. p. 
62). 

499 See TIeeren (“Asiatic Nations,” vol. 
ii. p. 208. E. T.) 

497 Ezekiel tells us that Armenia (Togur- 
mah) trade<l with Pluenicla in “horses, 
horsemen, and mules”—or, more cor¬ 
rectly, in “carriage-horses, riding-horses. 


and mules” (Hitzig. “ Comment.” ad 
vie.). In such articles Assyria would be 
likely- to be at len.st ns gin»da customer us 
Piionieia. 

499 TuUil and Meshech tthc Tiliareni 
and Mnschii “ traded tin* persons of men ” 
in the market of Tyre tl xz. xxvii. ].3i. 
Their position iu Assyrian times was lx* 
tween Armenia and the Dalys. 

499 llerod. i. 1: «1 utpTja, \\<vn pin, 

600 Ezek. xxvii. *23. 21. 

See above, note 437 . 

592 Neither the “clothes” of the An 
thomed Version, which is the rendenim 
iu the text, nor tin* “foldings” of tin? 
margin, seems to give the true meaning 

(hilom (DlSj) is from oSj, “to wrap 
together, ' and ineau> “mat in which a 
man wraps himself," "u cloak." Buxtorl 
translates by “palliiun.” (“Lex.” ad 
voc.) 

603 Iiikmah (HOpI) is the word uscl. 
from Opl, “ to embruider.” 

604 The rare word D’D^")3 is explained 
by R. Salomon as “a general name for 
beautiful garments in Arabic.” So Kini- 
chi. (See Buxtorf ad voe.) 

See text, pp. 237, 238. 

600 Pliny, “II. N.” xi. 22 and ‘23. 

607 The silver bowls found in Cyprus are 
no exception, for Cyprus must be re¬ 
garded as within the’ dominions of As¬ 
syria. (See note 209 of eh. vi.) 

' 6oh nor. “Ud.” ii. 11, Hi: “Assyrimpie 
tiardo.” 

6°9 virg. “ Eel.” iv. 25: 

“ Assyrium vulgb nascctnr amoimiiu.” 
Tibull. “ Elcg." i. 3, 7: 

“ Non soror, Assyrios cineri qua* dedat 
odores.” 

6n .*Eschyl. “Again.” 1. 1285: 

Or ~rptov tVotmatv ?J)ttg. 

6,2 Kurip. “Bacch.” 1. Ill: 

Xrp/nr ?/^iiror K<im6g, 

61 3 Theocr. “Idyll.” xv. Ill: 

yivpiu) Arnifxj \/irari' a?u Inarpa. 

fl,4 <>n the dilTerent use of the terms 
“ Syrian " and “ Assyrian “by tin* Greeks, 
see the author's “ ltertxlotn’s.” vol. iv. |>. 
51, 2d edition. 

6i6 There are many spicy shrubs and 
dants in Assyria, such ns* those noticed 
»y Xenophon' (“Anal*." i. 5, $ It: but, 1 
believe, none of the plants which nroduco 
tin* splees of commerce. (Set* Air. Ains- 
worth's “Researches in Assyria,” etc., p. 
31.) Strabo, however, it must Ik* ndmitl<*d, 
distinctly asserts that nmmnum was pro¬ 
duced iii .Mesopotamia lYoi>er (xvl. p. 
lOtttb. 

919 Si*e text, pp. 1II. 112. 

6,7 llerotlotus hnlieutt*s some knowl- 
eugc of the system when he relates that 
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Cambyses’ army, in its passage across the 
desert between Syria and Egypt* was in 
part supplied with water by means of 
pipes derived from a distant river which 
conducted the Iluid into cisterns (iii. 9). 
Polybius says that the plan was widely 
adopted by the Persians in the time of 
their empire (x. 28, § 3). Strabo says that 
the pipes and reservoirs {GL'fuyyeg and 

vdptia) of Western Asia were popularly 

ascribed to Semiraniis (xiv. 1, § 2). 

318 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. i. p.3I4; “ Nin. and Bab.” pp. 211-246. 

319 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. i. p. 8. In his “Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” Mr. Layard throws some doubt 
upon the real purpose of this work, which 
he inclines to regard as the wall of a town, 
rather than a dam for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion (p. 466). But Captain Jones thinks 
the work was certainly a “great dam " 
(“Journal of the As. Boc.” vol. xv. p. 343.) 

620 Strab. xvi. 1, § 9. This seems to have 
been the conjecture of the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander. They found 
the dams impede their own ships, and 
could not see that they served any other 
purpose, since the irrigation system had 
gone to ruin as the Persian empire de¬ 
clined. (See Arrian, “ Exp. Alex.” vii. 7.) 

621 The Assyrian inscription found by 
Mr. Layard in the tunnel at Negoub, of 
which he copied a portion imperfectly 
before its destruction (“ Nineveh and its 
Remains,” vol. i. p. 80), sufficiently proves 
thus. 

622 See the “Journal of the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety,” vol. xv. pp. 310, 311. 

323 Captain Jones regards this as its sole 
object (“Asiatic Society's Journal,” 1. s. 
c.); but Mr. Layard is probably right in 
his view that irrigation was at least one 
purpose which the canal was intended to 
subserve (“ Nineveh and its Remains,”vol. 
i. p. 81). Several canals for irrigation 
seem to have been made by Sennacherib 
(“Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 212). 

524 These are “ ingeniously formed from 
the original rock left standing in the cen¬ 
tre.” (Jones, ut supra.) 

626 irrigation of this simple kind is ap¬ 
plicable to parts of Eastern Assyria, be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the mountains. (See 
Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 224.) 

520 For the ancient practice see Polyb. 
1. s. c.; for the modern compare Malcolm, 
“History of Persia,” vol. i. p. 14; Ches- 
ney, “Euphrates Expedition,” vol. ii. p. 
657. 

627 See the representation on PI. 
LXXX1X. 

528 See Layard’s “ Monuments,” 2d Se¬ 
ries, PI. 15; and compare text, p. 142. 

529 An instance of this mode of irriga¬ 
tion appears on a slab of the Lower Eru- 

S ire, part of which is represented on PI. 
LIX. 

630 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. i. pp. 353, 354. 

631 Stanley. “Sinai and Palestine,” p. 
400 Abulfeaa says that the Orontes ac¬ 


quired its name of El Asi, “the rebel,” 
from its refusal to water the lands unless 
compelled by water-wheels (“Tabl. Syr.” 
pp. 149.150, ed Kohler). The wheels upon 
the Rhone below Geneva will be familiar 
to most readers. 

632 Herod, i. 193. 

633 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 423. 

034 Mr. Layard calls this plough Baby¬ 
lonian rather than Assyrian (ib. p. 422). 
But the black stone on which it is engraved 
is a monument of Esarhaddon. 

535 See Fellows's “Asia Minor,” p. 71: 
and compare his “Lycia,” p. 174. See 
also C.Niebuhr's “Description de l’Ara- 
bie,” opp. p, 137. The chief point in which 
the Assyrian plough, as above repre¬ 
sented, differs from the ordinary models, 
is in the existence of an apparatus (a b) 
for drilling the seed. It is evident that 
the bowl a was filled with grain, which 
ran down the pipe £>, and entered the 
ground immediately after the plough¬ 
share, at the point c. 

638 See note 52 of ch. ii. To the places 
there mentioned, I may add the vicinity 
of Bavian on the authority of the MS. notes 
communicated to me by Mr. Berrington. 

537 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
Pis. 14, 15. and 17. 

338 See PI. LXYHI., Fig. 2. 

539 See the representation given on PL 

cxv. 

540 See, for instance, the fishermen. 
Pis. CXXY. and CXXVI. 

541 Layard, “ Monuments," 2d Series, PL 
17; “Nineveh and Babylon.” pp. 108 and 
134. 

542 For specimens of earrings, see Pl. 
LXXV1. 

343 Tliis robe closely resembled the un¬ 
der garment of the monarch. See text, 
p. 287. 

544 Botta, “ Monument de Ninive,” vol. 
ii. PLs. Ill to 114; Layard, “Monuments,” 
2d Series, Pl. 32. 

543 Botta. Pis. 12 and 14. 

548 Ibid. Pis. 60 to 66, 110. 

547 Layard, “ Monuments,” 2d Series, Pl. 
32; Botta. Pis. 108. 109, and 111. 

34 K See PL CXXXY. Two instances of 
this remarkable cap occur in the British 
Museum sculptures. Both are from Sen¬ 
nacherib's palace at Kovimjik. 

349 See the illustration PI. CXXVIII. 

350 Botta, vol. i. Pl. 67. See Pl. CXXVII., 
Fig. 2. 

351 Layard, 2d Series, Pis. 24 and 50. 

332 Ibid. 1st Series. PL 30. 

333 This curious head-dress occurs on a 
slab from the palace of Assliur-bani-pal at 
Koyunjik, which is now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

334 Mr. Layard has a representation of 
this figure: “Monuments,” 2d Series, PL 
6 . 

353 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
Pl. 65. 

638 See the illustration. PL CXH. 

637 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p. 595. 
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85 * Ree PI. CXXXVI. 

889 See Wilkinson’s “ Aneient Egyp¬ 
tians,” 1st Series, vol. iii. pp. 585, 5S0; and 
Smith's “Dictionary of Antiquities,” ad 
voc. Speculum, p. 1053, 2d col. 

680 A handle of a mirror found by Mr. 
Layard at Nimrud was slightly orna¬ 
mented (“Monuments,” 1st Series, PI. 90, 
fig. in. 

881 Wilkinson. 1st Series, vol. iii. p. 3*0. 

6,52 See text, p. 45. 

683 See text. p. 231. 

884 As the Persians (Plin. “ H. X.” xiii. 

h, the Egyptians t.Inv. xv. 50>, the Par- 
thiaus (Plin. “ II. N.” xiii. 2), the Sy rians 
(Athen. “Deipn." xii. 35; Ilor. ii. 7, 1. 8), 
and the Jews (Eccl. ix. 8; Luke vii. 40, 
etc.) 

885 DicKl. Sic. ii. 2:1. § 1. In some of the 
bas-reliefs both the upper and the under 
eyelids are painted black. See text, p. 
222; and compare Imyard’s “Monu¬ 
ments," 1st Series, PI. 02. 

58,1 Isaiah iii. 18-24. It is not to he sup¬ 
posed that the words of the original in 
the passage are throughout correctly 
translated, indeed the margin shows 
how doubtful many of them are. But 
there is no reason to question that they 
all represent different articles of the dress 
or toilet of women. 

587 See text. p. 288. 

68(1 See note 33 of ch. ii., and text, p. 327. 

889 Niebulu*, “ Voyage on Arabic,” p. 
2!>5; Layard, "Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 423. For the ancient practice, 
compare Herod, i. 193, and Strut). xvi. 1, 
§ 14. 

870 “Come down, sit in the dust. O 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the 
ground. . . . Take the 'millstones, and 
grind meal.” (Is. xlvii. 1. 2.) 

871 Layard, “Nin. and Bab.” pp. 285- 
287: Niebuhr, “Description de I’Arabie,” 
p. 45, etc. 

872 I doubt whether there is any repre¬ 
sentation of bread in the sculptures. 
The circular object on the table in the 
banquet-scene (PI. CX XXVIII .) might rep¬ 
resent a loaf, hut it is mmv probably a 
sacred emblem. The Arab practice, 
which probably corresponds with the 
most ancient mode of preparing broad, 
is as given in the text. See Imy&rfl, I. s. 
e., and compare the article on Buead, in 
Dr. Smith's “Biblical Dictionary/’ 

573 Imvard, p. 289. 

874 Niebuhr, “Description, etc.,” p. 45; 
Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains, vol. 

i. p. 3l*0. 

876 See text. p. G8. 

878 Plin. “II. N.” xiii. 1. 

877 2 Kings xviii. 32. “A land of oil 
olive.” When liem lot us denies the cul¬ 
tivation of the olive in his day ii. 193), as 
also that of the Jig and th<‘ gra]**. lie 
must refer to the low alluvial country, 
which is more properly Babylonia ih.in 
Assyria. 

87H 2 Kings. 1. s. c. 

879 “On mango pen de vinnde dans les 
pays ebauds, oil ou les croit malsaines.” 

30 


(Niebuhr, p. 40.) “The common Bedouin 
can rarely get meat.” (Imvard, "Nin. 
aud Bab.' p. 289.» 

5 "° Imyard, “ Monuments.” 1st Series, 
Pis. 75 and 70; 21 Series, PI. 30. 

Ibid. 2d Series, pis. 35 and 30. 

8 ^ 2 Ibid. PI. 30. 

6 " s See PLs. CXXV. and CXXVI. 

61,4 Layard. “Monuments,” 21 Series 
Pis. sand 9; “Nin.and Bab.” p. 3**. Mr. 
1 si yard notes that "the l*H*u.st lias ever 
been mi article of f**>d in the Ea>t, and is 
still sold in the markets of lnaiiv towas 
in Arabia.” Ife quotes Burckhardt 
(“Notes on the Bedouins,” p. 209) with 
re*i*eet to tin- way they are prepan *d, 
A recent traveller, who tasted them fri«*d, 
observes that they are '‘like what one 
would suppose fried .shriniiis.” aud “ l»y- 
no means bad.” (See Yule's “ Mission to 
the Court of Ava.” p. 114.) 

8,;8 Plin. "II. N.” xii. 3. 

The representation is so exact that 
I can scarcely doubt the pineapple f***ing 
intended. Mr. l^ayard express's himself 
on tiie point with some hesitation. (" Nin. 
and Bab.” p. 33s.) 

6 * 7 See text, p. 327. 

6 '" 2 Kings xviii. 32. 

^ Diotl. Sic. ii. 20; RoltA, “ Monu¬ 
ment.” PLs. 51 to 07, and 1<»7 to H I. 

890 Dan. v. 1; Esther i. 3: Ilemi. ix. 
110 . 

891 Nahum i. 10. “ While they are drunk¬ 
en as drunkards, they shall be devoured* 
as stubble fully drv.” 

892 This vase is represented PI. LXXXI., 
Fig. t. 

6 i*3 i«' or ty guests were still to Ik* traced 
at the time of M. Bottu's diseoverii s 
while many slabs were even then s-> in¬ 
jured that their subject could not be 
made nut. Along the line of wall occu¬ 
pied by the banqueting scene, then* was 
ample rooni for twenty more gu* >ts. 

894 In >1. Flandin's drawings this d**«*s 
not appear; but 31. Botta is e*»nlM* nt 
that it was so in the sculptures them¬ 
selves (’• Monument,” vol. \ . p. 13t i. 

898 S«s* tin* representation, PI. CXV. 

6V8 S«*e t»*xt, p. 289. 

697 31. Botta sj leaks as if the object* had 
1 H*t*n differ* i*t on th** different tubl* s 
(“Monument.” vol. v. p. 131): hut M. 
Flandin’s drawings show scarcely any 
I variety. The condition of the slabs was 
very bad. and the objects on the tables 
could scarcely ever lie distinctly made 
out. 

89N See text, p. SI. and PI.HXLIL. Fig 3. 

699 F'or th** 1*4*3’]>tInn practice, so** Wil¬ 
kinson's “Ancient Egyptians.” 1st series, 
vol. ii. p. 222; for that of tie* 1*reeks, 
conipan* Horn. “t)d.” i. 150-153; Athen 
“ Delpn.” xiv 0, etc. 

800 Hue of these 1ms been already rep¬ 
resented. see PI. CXXV1I. The tlgnre of 
the third musician was so much injured 
that his instrument could uot be made 
out. Then* was room for two or thrve 
more performers, t Botta. PI 07) 

84,1 Athen. “ Dell in.” xv. 10; Hot. "<>! 
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lit. 10,1. 22, i. 87, 1.15, Ov. “Fast.” v. 337, 
etc. 

603 See Pis. LXXXII. and XCV. 

803 See PI. LVI., where this village is 
represented. 

804 See Botta, “ Monument de Ninive,” 
vols. i. and ii. passim. 

oo6 “ Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiqui¬ 
ties,” ad voc. Cardo. 

606 Botta, vol. v. p. 15. 

007 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
1G3. 

608 Botta, “Monument,” vol. ii. PI. 136; 
and vol. v. p. 48. 

609 Ibid. vol. ii. PI. 123. 

6 0 See PI. CIX. Further examples will 
be found in Mr. Layard’s “ Monuments,” 
1st Series, PI. 77; 2d Series, Pis. 24, 3G, and 
50; and in M. Botta’s “Monument,” PI. 
146. 

611 See PI. LXXXV. 

612 See the footstool, PI. LXXXY. 

613 See text, p. 280. 

614 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 77; 2d Series, Pis. 24 and 36. 

616 Compare the Egyptian boards, as 
represented in the author’s “Herodotus,” 
vol. ii. pp. 276, 277, 2d ed. 

616 See PI. LXXVI. 

617 Layard, “Ninevehand Babylon,” pp. 
177-180. 

618 Ibid. p. 181. 

619 Ibid. p. 177. Compare also pp. 191 
and 671. 

620 See PI. XCIII. 

621 See the representation of a garden, 
PI. XXIX. 

622 Compare PI. LI., Fig. 1. 

823 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
pp. 232, 233. 

624 See PI. LI., Fig. 1. 

625 Layard, “ Monuments,” 2d Series, 
PI. 15. 

628 A representation of a laborer thus 
employed, taken from the slab in ques¬ 
tion, has been already given, PI. XXV. 

627 See PI. LXII. 

628 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
PI. 12. 

829 “Nin. and Bab.” p. 232. 

639 Ibid. p. 231. 

631 “ Monuments,” 2d Series. PI. 27. 

632 Ibid. Pis. 10 to 17. 

833 “Journal written during an Excur¬ 
sion in Asia Minor,” p. 72. 

634 See Pis. XXXII. and XXXYI. 

635 See note n8 , ch. ii. 

838 See Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Se¬ 
ries, PI. 63; 2d Series, Pis. 24 and 36. 

837 No currycomb has been found; but 
an iron comb, brought from Koyunjik, is 
now in the British Museum. (See PI. 
CXXXVI1.) 

638 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
Pis. 7 and 47. 

839 Ibid. Pis 19, 24, 29, etc. 

CHAPTER VIH. 

1 See ch. vii. pp. 70-97. 

2 Though 11 or Ra in Chaldaea, and As- 
<hur in Assyria, were respectively ch ief 
guJs, they were in no sense sole god*. 


Not only are the other deities viewed as 
really distinct beings, but they are in 
many eases self-originated, and always 
supreme in their several spheres. 

3 See text, n. 72. 

4 See Sir II. Rawlinson's Essay in the 
author's “Herodotus,” vol. i. p.'482, 2d 
edition. 

6 Ibid. pp. 491, 492. 

8 The god, the country, the town As- 
shur, and “anAssyrian,”areall represent¬ 
ed by the same term, which is written 
both A-shur and As-shur. The “determi¬ 
native” prefixed to the term (see text, p. 
173) tells us which meaning is intended. 

7 See text. p. 133. 

8 Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author’s 
“Herodotus” (vol. i. p. 483), inclines to 
allow that the great fane at Kileh-Sher- 
ghat was a temple of Asshur; but the deity 
whose name appears upon the bricks is 
entitled Ash it. 

9 Sir H. Rawlinson, 1. s. c. 

10 Gen. x. 22. 

11 In the woi*ship of Egypt we may trace 
such a gradual descent and deterioration, 
from Annin, the hidden god, to Phtlia, 
the demiurgus, thence to Ra, the Sun- 
God, from him to Isis and Osiris, deities 
of the third order, and finally to Apis and 
Serapis, mere daemons. 

12 M. Lajard is of opinion that the foun¬ 
dation of the winged circle is a bird, 
which he pronounces to be a dove, and 
to typify the Assyrian Venus. To this he 
supposes were afterwards added the cir¬ 
cle as an emblem of eternity, and the hu¬ 
man figure, wliich^he regards as an im¬ 
age of Baal or Bel. 

13 See PI. CXLL This emblem is taken 
from a mutilated obelisk found at Koyun¬ 
jik. 

14 See Layard’s “ Monuments of Nine¬ 
veh, ” 1st Series. Pis. 6. 39, and 5p; 2d Se¬ 
ries, Pis.. 4 and 69; and compare above, 
PI. LXXXVH. 

15 See the cylinder of Sennacherib (su¬ 
pra, PI. LXXXL); and compare a cylinder 
engraved in M. Lajard's “Culte de Mi- 
thra,” PI. xxxii. No. 3. 

18 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
160; Lajard, “Culte de Mitlira,” Explica¬ 
tion des planches, p. 2. 

17 So Cudworth (“ Intellectual System 
of the Universe,” ch. iv. § 16, et seq.) and 
others. Mosheim, in his Latin translation 
of Ciulworth's great work, ably combats 
his -news on this subject. 

18 Layard, “Monuments,’ Pis. 6, 25, 39, 
etc. 

19 The occurrence of the emblem of As¬ 
shur without the king in the ivory repre¬ 
senting women gathering grapes is re¬ 
markable. Probably the ivoiy formed 
part of the ornamentation of a royal 
throne or cabinet. There are cylinders, 
however, apparently not royal, on which 
the emblem occurs. (Cullimore, Nos. 145, 
154, 155, 158, 160, 162; Lajard, Pis. xiii. 2; 
xvi. 2; xvii, 5, 8, etc.) 

20 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 6. 
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21 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
ICO; supra, PI. LXXXI., Fig. 1. 

22 As ai the Nahr-el-Kelb (Lajard, 
“Culte de Mithra.” PI. i. No. 30); at Ba- 
vian (Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
p. XJ11), etc. 

23 Layard, “Monuments," 1st Series, 
Pis. 0. 25, ami 30. 

24 Ibid. PI. 13. 

25 Ibid. PI. 21. 

29 Ibid. PI. 53. Compare the represen¬ 
tation (see PI. CXLl.) which heads an¬ 
other royal olielisk. 

27 This resemblance, which Mr. lanyard 
notes (“Nineveh and its Remains.” vol. ii. 

S . 204) is certainly very curious; but it 
nes not tell us anything of the origin or 
meaning of the svmbol. The (Jreeks 
probably adopted the ornament a*; ele¬ 
gant, without caring to under.dmid it. I 
suspect that the so-called “ llower ” was 
in reality a representation of tin* head of 
a palm-tree, with the form of which, as 
portrayed on the earliest sculptures (Uiy- 
ard. Mouumeuts,” PI. 53), it nearly 
agrees. 

29 Judges vi. 20. “Take the second 
bullock, and offer a burnt sacrifice with 
the troorl of the grove (Asherah) wliioh 
thou shall cut down.” 

29 According to the account in the Sec¬ 
ond Book of Kings, Josiah “burnt the 
jjrove at the brook Kidron. <t ml stamped 
it small t<> patrrler, and cast the pow¬ 
der thereof upon the graves of the chil¬ 
dren of the people ” (xxiii. (>). Unless the 
Ashe rah had been of metal then* would 
have been no need of stumping it to pow¬ 
der after burning it. 

30 2 Kings xxi. 7. 

31 Ibid, xxiii. I>. 

32 Ibid, verse 7. 

33 Judges vi. 25. 2s; 2 Kings xviii. 4; 
xxiii. 11; 2 Citron, xiv. 3; xxxi. 1, etc. 

s* Ashe rah (rPw’N) isfronP^N. the true 
root of which is "UST, “ to I** straight” or 
“ upright.” 

35 So Dr. Cfotcli in Smith’s “Biblical 
Dictionarv.” vol. i. p. 120. 

39 Ibid. *lne. cit. 

37 “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 

f ). 447. “The sacred tree is Ixfore him, 
>ut only, it may lx* presumed, as a t>*}**. 

3N It is foundVith objects which are nil 
certainly material, as on Lord Aberdeen's 
Black Stone, where a real sacrificial scene 
api*ears to lx* represented. 

39 The groves in Script tire art* closely 
connected with the worship of Baal, su¬ 
preme God of the Plnenirinns. (See 
Judges iii. 7; l Kings xviii. 10; 2 Kings 
xvii. p>, etc.) 

40 luynrd, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 172. 

41 Merodneh and Neho are not abso¬ 
lutely unknown to the earlier kings, 
since they niv invoked upon the Black 
Obelisk as the riglilii and the eleventh 
gods. But it is only with \ nl-l'ish Ill. (ab. 
n.c. S00) that they I>eeome prominent 
This king takes special credit to himself 


for liaving first prominently placed Mom* 
daoh in the Pantheon of Assyria. (S**e Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s Essay in the author’s 
“Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 510, 2d edition.) 

42 C’h. vij, pp. 70-U7. 

43 “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.,’ 1 
§ 5, p. 02. 

44 Ibid. pp. 01 <V5. 

46 Stepli. byz. ad voc. TfPdr;/. Vide su* 

pra, First Monarchy, ch. vll. note* 9 . 

49 As from that of Tiglutli-PiWcr I. at 
the commencement of liis great lnsorip- 
tion (see text. p. 352). 

47 Esarlimhlon omits liini from the list 
of gods whose emblems he places ov»*r 
his image (“Assyrian Texts. ’ p. 12). If 
the horned cap is* rightly aserilxM to 10*1 
(see text, p. 31 Si. there will lx* no emblem 
for Ann. since the others may lx* as¬ 
signed with certainty to Asshur, Sin, Slia- 
mas, Vul, and (bila. 

4 * As in the Black Olxdisk Inscription, 
when* he precedes Bel. C’omjiare “In¬ 
scription of Tiglath-Pil«*ser 1.,” pp. 40, os, 
etc. 

48 S**e Sir II. Rawlinson’s Essay hi the 
author’s “Herodotus,” vol. 1. p.*4N7, 2d 
edition. 

60 See the Ihihlin University Magazine 
for Oetolx*r. 1H53, p. 420. 

41 Sir H. Ruwlinson reads the name of 
one of Ann's sous as Sitrgana. (S**e the 
author’s “ Herodotus.” vol i. t>. 48S.) 

62 “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.,” p. 
10 . 

63 Herodotus seems to regard Behis as 
an exclusively Babylonian grxl (1. is]) 4 
So Diodorus ("ii. S), Berosns (Frs. 1 and 2i, 
Abydenus (Frs. Sand 1M, Dionysius Perie- 
getes (1. 1<^>7). Claud inn (“De* laude Stil- 
icli.” i. 02). am! others. According to 
many he was the founder and first king 
of Babylon K«). (*urt. v. 1, $21; Eustuth. 
ad. Dion. Per. I.s.e . etc.), which <ome re- 
garded as built by his son (Stenh. llyz. ad 
voc. B u,iv/Liv) t Some considered thut 
the great temple of Behis at Babylon was 
his tomb (Strnb. xvi. p. 1O10; *eom|>are 

I .Elian. “Hist. Var.” xiii. 3). His wor- 
siiip by the Assyrians Is, however, adinit- 
ted by Plinv (“ 11. N.” xx.wil. 53 and 5S|, 
Noiinus (“ Ifioms." xviii. ID, and a few 
others. The ground of the ditTen*n«-e 
thus mad** by the classical writers is pr«»l»- 
ablv the euiifudon lx*tween the first Bel 
and the wrund Bel Bel-Merodneh- the 
great s**at of whose worship wits Baby¬ 
lon. 

64 “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.” 
pp 20 and t*2. 

64 S«x* Sir H. Rawlbison’s “ Essay,” p. 
401. “Sargon speaks of the 3V> kings who 
from remote antiquity ruled over Assyria 
and pursued after ” (i *., goverued) “’the 
jwopie of Bllu-Nipni (Belt” 

49 Fox Tulhot, "Assvriuu Texts,” p. 6, 
note 4 . 

47 See text, p 372 

*** In (In* list of Ujumi/ms contained In 
the famous Assyrian Canon I find, during 
25d years, twenty-six hi whose names Bel 
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is an element, to thirty-two who have 
names eonpounded with Asshur. 

69 As in tlie invocation of Tiglath-Pile- 
ser I. (“ Inscription,” etc. p. 18), 

00 As by Sennacherib (“Journal of Asi¬ 
atic Society,” vol. xix. p. 163) and Esar- 
haddon (“Assyrian Texts,” p. 16). 

61 See text. p. 372. 

62 “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.,” 
pp. 56-58. 

63 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s “ Essay,” p. 
492. 

64 Oppert, “ Expedition scicntifique cn 
Mesopotamia,” vol. ii. p. 337. 

65 Sir H. Rawlinson, 1. s. c. 

6fi “Assyrian Texts,” p. 1G. 

67 It is possible that the horned cap 
symbolized Anu, Pel, and Hoa equally; 
and the three caps at Bavian (Layard, 
“ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 211 ) may rep¬ 
resent the entire Triad. 

68 Oppert, “ Expedition scientifique,” 
vol. ii. pp. 88 , 263, 264, etc. 

69 Sir H. Rawlinson, “Essay,” p. 487. 

70 Ibid. pp. 4&4, 495. Compare, First 
Monarchy, ch. vii. note 4r \ 

71 See text, p. 86 . 

72 See Sir H. Rawlinson's “Essay,” p. 
496. 

73 Ibid. p. 497. A vast number of in¬ 
scribed slabs have been brought from this 
edifice. It was originally erected by As- 
shur-izir-pal. 

74 It is doubtfid whether the Calah tem¬ 
ple was dedicated to Beltis or to Ishtar, 
as the epithets used would apply to either 
goddess. 

75 Herodotus, in two places (i. 131 and 
199), gives Mylitta as the Assyrian name 
of the goddess, while Hesychius calls 
Belthes (B ijWqg) the Babylonian Juno 
or Venus, and Ahydenus makes Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar speak of “Queen Beltis” 
(77 B aoifata B y?~ts 9 Fr. 9). Nicolas of 
Damascus, however, gives Molis as the 
Babylonian term (“Fr. Hist. Gr.” yo\ iii. 
p. 361, note 16). The fact seems to be 
that 3Iulita was Hamitic-Clialdman, Bilta 
Semitic Assyrian. Mulita was. however, 
known to the Assyrians, who derived their 
religion from the southern country, and 
Bilta was adopted by the (later) ‘Baby¬ 
lonians, who were Semitized from As¬ 
syria. 

76 “Inscription,” etc., p. 18. 

77 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 25. 

76 The form is always a crescent, with 
the varieties represented on p. 81; some¬ 
times, however, the god himself is repre¬ 
sented as issuing from the crescent. 

79 Oppert, “ Expedition Scientifique,” 
vol. ii. p. 330. 

80 Ibid. p. &I3. 

81 Sargon speaks of the Cyprians as 
“a nation of whom from the remotest 
times, from the origin of the God Sin , the 
kings my fathers, who ruled over Assyria 
and Babylonia, had never heard men¬ 
tion.” (See Sir H. Rawlinson's “ Essay,” 
p. 507.) 


82 See text, pp. 81, 82. 

83 “As. Soc. Journal,” vol. xix. p. 163; 
“Assyrian Texts,” p. 10. 

84 Layard, “ Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 82; 2d Series, PI. 4. 

86 See PI. LXXXVTL, and compare Lay¬ 
ard, “ Monuments,” 1st Series, PI. C, where 
the representation is more accurately 
given. 

80 “Inscription,” etc., p. 20. 

87 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Essay,” p. 


88 Dublin 
420. 


Univ. Mag. for Oct. 1853, p. 


^j 9 Oppert, “Expedition,” etc., pp. 330. 

90 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Essay,” p. 
802. 1 


91 See First Monarchy, ch. vii. note 6 . 

92 “Inscription of 'figlatli-Pileser I.,” 

p. 66. 

93 See text, p. 340. 

94 See “Inscription,” etc., p. 30, where 
Vul is called “my guardian God.” Ninip, 
however, occurs more frequently in that 
character. (See text, p. 354.) 

95 Dublin Univ, Magazine for Oct. 
1853, p. 426. Vul is often joined with As- 
shur in invocations, more especially where 
a curse is invoked on those who injure 
the royal inscriptions. (See the “ Tiglath- 
Pileser Inscription,” p. 72. and compare 
the still earlier inscription on Tiglathi- 
Nin’s signet-seal, Second Monarchy, ch. 
ix.) 

96 Oppert, “Expedition Scientifique,” 
vol. ii. p. 344. 

97 Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Essay,” p. 499. 

98 “Journal of As. Society, ’’Vol. xix. p. 
163. 


99 They “ rush on the enemy like the 
whirlwind of Vul,” or ‘’sweep a country 
as with the whirlwind of Vul.” Vul is 
“ he who causes the tempest to rage over 
hostile lands,” in the Tiglath-Pileser in 
scription. 

100 As in Vul-lush, Shamas-Vul, etc. 
In the Assyrian Canon ten of the Epo- 
nyms have names in which Vul is an ele* 
ment. 

101 See PI. XIX. 

402 See PI. CXIII. 

103 As at Bavian (Layard. “ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. 211). 

104 Sir H. Rawlinson, “Essay,” p. 500. 

105 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
PI. 5. 

106 Layard, PI. xxvii. No. 5: Cullimore, 
PI. 21, No. 107. 

107 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
PI. 82: 2d Series, PI. 4. 

108 Dublin Univ. Mag. p. 420. 

109 Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Essay,” p. 504, 
note 6 . 

110 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

111 Ibid. p. 494; and on the presumed 
identification of Gula with Bifat-Ili see 
pp. 503, 504. 

112 The Ninus of the Greeks can be no 
other than the Nin or Ninip of the In¬ 
scriptions. Herodotus probably (i. 7). 
Ctesias certainly (Diod. Sic. ii. 1-21), de- 
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rived the kings of the Upper Dynasty 
from Nimis. 

113 See text, p. 378. 

* 14 •‘Inscription,” p. GO. 

»>s ibid. pp. S4-5G. 

Ibid, I. s. c. 

117 This is the edifice described by Mr, 
Lavard (“ Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 123- 
129 and 348-357). 

118 Sir H. Rawlinson in the author's 
"Herodotus,” vol. i. pp. 512, 513, 2d edi¬ 
tion. 

ns Oppert, "Expedition Seientifique,” 
vol. ii. p. *44. 

» 20 Ibid. pp. 333, 334. 

1^1 See PI. XIX. 

1 22 Sec PI. XLIII. For representations 
of the many modifications which this fig¬ 
ure underwent, see Mons. F. Lajurd’s 
work, "Culte de Mithra,” Pis. lxxiv. to 
cii.; and on the general subject of the 
Assyrian Hercules, see 31. ltaonl Ro- 
chette's memoir in the **M6moires de 
ITnstitut.” vol. xvii. 

123 Botta, "Monument,” Pis. 33 to 31. 
The emblems given are, 1, the winged 
bull (PI. 33); 2, the winged bull with a 
human head (PI. 32>: and 3, the human- 
headed fish (PLs. 33 and 34). 

124 I^ayard, " Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
137. 


i25 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 1G. 

12® Nin-pala-zira and the two Tiglathi- 
Nins. (Second 31onarchy, ch. ix.) 

122 Nin was called “Pal-kura” and 
“Pal-zira,” "the son of Kura,” and "the 
son of Zira.” The latter title is that 
which the Jews have represented by the 
second element in Tiglath-P/Vwr. 

128 Sir H. Itawlinson in the author’s 
"Herodotus,” vol. i. pp. 512, 513, 2d ed. 

‘2» Supra, note !2 T . 

1 30 The Black-Obelisk king says in one 
place that " the fear of Asshur liiul Mero- 
dacli” fell upon his enemies. ( Dublin 
Univ. May. for Oct. 1853. p. 42G.) 

1 3 1 Sec Sir II. Iiawlinson's “Essay,” p. 
51G, note fl . 

' 32 Oppert, "Expedition Scientifique,” 
vol. ii. p. 337. 

1 33 "Assyrian Texts,” p. 13. 

134 Merodach, though nn element in so 
many names of Babylonian kings, is no 
part of the name of’ any Assj'rain mon¬ 
arch. In M. Onpert’s list of Eponyms, 
however, out or about 210 names, twelve 
are compounded with .Merodach. 

134 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s "Essay” in 
the author's "Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 5PJ, 
2d edition. 

■ 2® See text, pn. 80-00. 

1 37 The natural lion is more extensively 
used as an architectural form bv the As¬ 
syrians limn the winged lion. It occurs 
not only in central Assvrin, as at Nimrod 
(I^ayard’s "Nin. and Bab.” p. 350), but 
also in the remoter provinc<*s, as at Arlwin 
(l^ayard, p. 278)nnd Scmj ((’hesney, “ Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition," vol, 1. p. Ill; see 
text, p. 107). 

138 Sec Sir II. Iiawlinson’s "Essay,” p. 
520. 


139 Ibid. p. 510, note 4 . Is not the 
smaller temple, with tin* Lion entrance, 
at the north-western corner of the Nim- 
rud mound, a temple of Nergal, as the 
larger one is of Ninip? 

Ho Nergal was not, however, often 
chosen to furnish an element of a name. 
By no Assyrian sovereign was he thus 
honored. In tin* case of tin* F.jKmyms, 
only about one out of thirty has a liaine 
compounded with Nergal. 

m See the Inscription of Sennacherib 
in the “Asiatic Society’s Journal,” vol. 
xix. p. 170 . 

‘*2 •• Inscription of Tiglatli I’ilescr I.,” 
pp. 10 . II. 

143 Sir H. Rawlinson, "Eswiy,” n. 522. 

744 Ibid. I. s. c. 

144 Sennacherib sj>enks of Asshnr and 
Ishtar as about to “call the kings his sons 
to their sovereignty over Assvria.” and 
begs Asshur and Ishtar to “hear their 
prayers.” (" Journal of Asiatic Society,” 
Lb. c.) 

148 As in that of Esarhaddon (“ Assyrian 
Texts,” p. |0» and in that of Sennacherib 
("As. Soe. Journal,” vol. xix. p. 1G3). 
Compare the inscription on the slab 
brought from the Negub tunnel. 

147 As in the names Astartus, Abdastar- 
tus, Deheastiirtus. and (ierastartns. 
(Menand. Ephes. Frs. 1 and 2 .) In M. 
Op]x.*rt's list of Kponyins only five out of 
more than 210 have names in which lsh- 
tar is an element. 

See text, p.38l. 

149 The two an*, as nearly as possible, 
fac similes, and arc now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

140 Nebo was called Pal-Rit-Sayr/il , as 
Ninip wascall«*tl Pul Zira (see text, p. 355; 
compare Sir 11. Rawlinson "Essaj*,” p, 
521). 

141 "Assyrian Texts,” p. 10. 

152 Sir 11. Rawlinson, " Essay,” 1 . s. c. 

163 See Sir 11. Rawlinson’s " Essay” in 
the author's ** Herodotus,” vol. i. p. I 81 , 
note 2 , While Beltis. the wife of Bel, and 
Hula, the wife of Shamas. are deities of 
high rank mid importance, Shertihn. the 
wife of Asshur, and Anuta the wife of 
Ann, occupy a very insignificant position. 

144 S«*e text. pp. 350, 353, and 350, 

144 Sir 11. Rawlinson’s “ Essay,” pp. 50G 
and 513. 

148 See text, p. 357. 

147 S<*<* Sir H. Rnwlinson’s " Essay,” $ 9, 
note «, p. 511. 

148 It is only lu Babylonia, and even 
then* during lmt one reign ttlmt of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar), that Ishtar apj^ears as the 
wife of Neho. (S«v text, p. 91.) Els«»- 
where she is separate and ludejumdcnt, 
attached as wife to no male deitv, tliough 
not unfrequently conjoined with Asshur. 

149 Telila Is. apparently, the godd**ss 
mentioned by Uemsns os tlie original of 
the ({reek 0a/aoan. (Fr. 1 .) The In¬ 
scriptions of Snrgon mention a city 
named after her, which was situate! 011 
llie lower Tigris. This Is probably wm 
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0 afaifta of Ptolemy (“ Geograph.” v. 20 ), 
which he places near the mouth of the 
river. 

160 Martu, however, has a wife, who is 
called “ the lady of Tiggaima” (Sir II. 
Rawlinson’s “ Essay,” § 3 , ii., note 9 ), and 
Idak, the god of the Tigris, has a wife, 
Mat Muk (Ibid. § 4, p. 520). 

181 See text, p. 74. 

182 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s “Essay,” p. 
448. 


163 Ibid. p. 526. 

164 Tiglatli-Pileser I. repairs a temple 
of 11 or Ra at Asshur about b.c. 1150. 
(“Inscription,” pp. 56-58.) Otherwise we 
scarcely hear ot the worship of Ra out 
of Bab 3 ionia. 

* 66 See Sir H - Rawlinson’s “Essay,” p. 
527. 

188 Layard, “Monuments,” 1 st Series, 
Pis. 6 , 25, 36; Botta, “Monument,” Pis. 27 
and 28. 

167 See text, p. 345. 

lea The basket is often ornamented 
with winged figures in adoration before 
the sacred tree, and themselves holding 
baskets. (See Layard, “Monuments,” 
First Series, Pis. 34 and 36.) 

169 Layard, “Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 459. 

170 M. Oppert, it is true, reads a certain 
monogram as “Nisruk,” and recognizes 
in the god whom it designates—Hea or 
Hoa—the Nisroeh of Holy Scripture. 
But sounder scholars regard his reading 
as a very wild and rash conjecture. 

171 In Is. xxxvii. 38, the MSS. give either 
’A cafi&x or N aaapax. In 2 Kings xix. 
37, the greater part of the MSS. have 
M ego pax. 

172 The deities proper are not repre¬ 
sented as in attendance on the monarch. 
This is an office too low for them. Occa¬ 
sionally, as in the case of Asshur, they 
from heaven guard and assist the king. 
But even this is exceptional. Ordinary 
they stand, or sit, in solemn state to re¬ 
ceive offerings and worship. 

173 A representation on a large scale is 
given by Mr. Layard, “ Monuments,” 2d 
Series, PI. 5. 

174 See text, p. 352. 

175 See PI. LXIV. 

176 See PI. CNLIII. This scene was rep¬ 
resented in the great palace of Asshur- 
hani-pal at Koyunjik. The sculpture is 
in the British Museum. 

177 This tendency is well illustrated by 
Plato in the first Book of his Republic, 
§23. 

178 Layard, “Monuments,” 1st Series, 

Pis. 45, 1 ; 48, 3; 49, 4; compare above, PI. 
LXV., Fig. 2. . 

179 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 10; “Journal 
of As Society,” vol. xix. p. 163. 

180 “Inscription,” pp. 66 and 70. 

181 “Inscription,” pp. 28, 30, 40, 50, etc. 

182 2 Kings xviii. 34. Sennacherib 
means to sav—“ Where are their gods 
now? [ i.e ., their idolsJ Are they not 
captive in Assyria?” See text, p. 277. 


183 Ibid, verse 4. 

184 Ibid. ver. 22. 

185 See the various representations of 
the removal of gods in Mr. Layard \s 
works. (“Monuments,” 1st Series, Pis. 
65 and G7 A; 2u Series, PI. 50; “Nineveh 
and its Remains, vol. ii. opposite p. 451.) 

188 “Inscription of Tiglatli-Pileser I.,” 
pp. 30 and 40. 

187 See the representation, PI. XXI. 

i** See Pis. XXI., LXIII. and LXIV. 

189 Clay idols were also deposited in 
holes below the pavement or palaces, 
which (it rnay be supposed) were thus 
placed under their protection. (See M. 
Botta's “ Blonuinent-de Ninive,” vol. v. i>. 
41.) 

190 Nalmm i. 14: “And the Lord hath 
given a commandment concerning thee 
(Nineveh), that no more of thy name he 
sown: out of the house of thy gods will 
I cut off the graven image and the molten 
image.” 

191 Dan. iii. 1 ; Herod, i. 183; Diod. Sic. 
ii. 9, etc. Compare Sir II. Rawlinson’s 
“Essay” in the author’s “Herodotus,” 
vol, i. p. 517, note 8 . 

192 “Inscription,” pp. 68-70. 

193 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 28. 

194 Sir H. Rawlinson's “ Essay.” p. 516. 

195 Ibid, p.495. 

198 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 18. 

197 That sheep and goats were also nsed 
for sacrifice we learn from the inscrip¬ 
tions. (“Assyrian Texts,” pp. 3, 4 .) 
There is one representation of a ram, or 
wild-goat, being led to the altar (Layard, 
“Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 
469). 

198 This is on Lord Aberdeen's Black 
Stone, a monument of the reign of Esar- 
haddon. A representation of it will be 
found in Mr. Fergusson’s “Palaces of 
Nineveh Restored,” p. 298. 

199 This scene is represented on a muti¬ 
lated obelisk belonging to the time of As- 
shur-izir-pal, which is now in the British 
Museum. The sculptures on this curious 
monument are still unpublished. 

200 Altars of the shape here represented 
are always crowned with flames, which 
generally take a conical shape, hut art 
here made to spread into a number of 
tongues. At Khorsabad the flames on 
such altars were painted red. (Botta, 
“Blouuinent de Ninive,” PI. 146.) 

201 See Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” sub/voc. sacri- 

FtCIUM. 

202 See Pis. XLVn. and XLIX. 

203 An altar of this shape was found by 
M. Botta at Khorsabad. (“Blonument,” 
PI. 157.) Another nearly similar was dis¬ 
covered by BIr. Layard at Nirurud (“ Mon 
nments,” 2d Series, PI. 4), and is now in 
the British Bluseum. 

204 Botta, PI. 146; Layard, 2d Series, PL 
24. 

205 “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I.,” 
pp. 30, 38, 66 , etc. 

206 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 16. 

297 The kings often say that they sacri 
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ficed. (“ Tiglath-Pileser Inscription,” pp. 
(i(> and OS; ’‘Assyrian Texts,” p. IS, etc.) 
lhit we cannot conclude from this with 
any certainty that it was with their own 
hand they sfew the victims. (Compare 1 
K. viii. (53.) Still they may have done 
so. 

808 Lajard, “Culte do Mithra,” Pis. 
xxxvii. No. 7; xxxviii. Nos. 2, 3, G; xxxix. 
No. 7, etc. 

209 See I^ayard, “ Monuments.” 2d Se¬ 
ries, Pis. 24 and 50; Hotta, “Monument,” 
PI. 14(i. If the figure carrying an ante¬ 
lope, and havin'? on the head a highly or¬ 
namented fillet (Bottu, PI. 43.) is a priest, 
and if that character belongs to the at¬ 
tendants in the sacrificial scene repre¬ 
sented on PI. CXLIV., we must consider 
that the beard was worn at least by some 
grades of the priesthood. 

210 Herod, ill. 37. 

2.1 Observe that in the sacrificial scene 
(PI. CXLIV.) the priest who approaches 
close to the god is beardless; aim that in 
the camp scene (Layard, “Monuments,” 
2d Series, PI. 50) the priest in a tall cap is 
shaven, while the other, who has no such 
dignified head-dress, wears a beard. 

2.2 “Assyrian Texts,” pp. 11 and 18. 
Compare the Black-Obelisk Inscription, 
p. 420. 

213 See the account given by Esarhad- 
don of his great festival (“Assyrian 
Texts,” p. 18). 

214 Jonah iii. 5-9. 

215 There is a remarkable parallel to 
tliis in a Persian practice mentioned by 
Herodotus (ix. 24). In the mourning for 
Masistius, a little before the battle of 
Plat&'a, the Persian troops not only 
shaved oil their own hair, but similarly 
disfigured their horses and their beasts of 
burden. 

218 Jonah iii. JO. 

217 See PI. XLI. 

2,8 The winged bulls and lions, which 
respectively symbolize Nin and Nergal. 

219 See text, p. 238. 

220 See Mr. bayard's “ Monuments,” 1st 
Series, Pis. 5, (5, 8, 9, etc. 

221 Hotta, “ Monument,” PI. 43. 

222 See PI. CXXXV. 

223 Herod, i. 199. AioxtOTogTcwrdpuv, 

224 Baruch vi. 43. “The women also 
with cords about them, sitting in the 
ways, burn bran for perfume; but if any 
of them, drawn by some that passeth by, 
lie with him, she reproaches her fellow, 
that she was not thought as worthy as 
herself, nor her cord broken.” 

225 Nahum iii. 4. It is, however, more 
likely that the allusion is to tlu* idolatrous 
practices of the Ninevites. (See Second 
Monarchy, eh. iii. note 37 .) 

CHAPTER IX. 

1 ?tee particularly the long Essays of 
the Abbe Sevin and of Fro ret in the “ .516- 
moires de l'Acndfrnie des Inscriptions," 
vols. iy. and vii. (12th edition). Com¬ 
pare Volney, “ Kechereiies sur ITIIstoire 


ancienne.” vol. i pp. 3M 51!, and Clinton, 
“ Fasti Hellenic!' vol. i. Ap. ch. iv. 

2 The latter is the numlx-r in the pr»-s 
ent text of Diodnrus ui. 21). Hot Agn- 
thias and Syneellus seem t*. have ha 1 l v«i 
in their eopi»*s. (See Agnth. ii. 2.5. p. U); 
Svncell. p. 359. C. Compare Augustin. 
"Civ. D.” xviii. 21.) 

3 See Gibbon's “ Decline and Fall,” ch. 
xxv. (vol. iv. pp. 251, 252. Simlli’sedition.) 

4 See text, p. 113. 

6 From B.e. 250 t<» a . i>. 22d. tSee H**cren‘s 

“Manual of Ancient History, " pp. 299-3PL 
E. T.) * 

8 From n.c. 559 to n.c, 331, the date of 
the battle of Arl>ela. 

7 llerod. i. 130 

8 From n.c. »**25 to n.c. 53*. (See the 
Historical Chapter of the ” Fourth Mon¬ 
archy.”) 

9 Moderate Eg}’ptologers refer the coin* 
menceinent of a settled iimnarcliv in 
Egypt to about a.e. “tjm nri’e) Wilkin¬ 
son in (he author's “Herodotus," vol. ii. 

>p. 2*8-290; Stuuit Pooh* in Smith's “ Bib- 
icul Dictionary'* ad voe. chuonolouv). 
Mr. Palm«*r i“ fcgyptinn Chronicles,” vol. 
ii. p. 890) brings the date down (o B.e. 2221, 
and Mr. Nash (“ Pharaoh of the Exodus,” 
p. 305) to b.c. 1785. The Iow»*st of llies*) 
dates would make the whole duration, 
from Meiie.s to Nectaiicbus, fourteen and 
a half centuries. 

10 Ap. Dii kI. Sic. i! 21, § 8. 

11 The Assyrian rule terminated n.c. 025 
(or, according to some. b.c. ii**»»i. Herod¬ 
otus seems to have died about n.c. 125. 
(See the author's “Herodotus,’’ Introduc¬ 
tion, i’ll. i. p. 27, 2d editmn.) 

,2 Ctesias returned from Persia to 
Greece in the year n.c. 398. (S**e Mure's 
“ Literature of Greece,” vol. v. p. ts’{.) He 
may have published his “ IVrsiru ” ulumt 
n.c. 335. Xenophon quotes it about n.c. 
380. 

13 See the author's “ Herodotus.” lntr«>- 
duetion. eh. iii. (vol. pp. id 01. 2*1 **d.) 
Compare Mure’s “ Literature of Givee**,” 
vol. iv. p. .’151. 

> 4 llerod. i. 183. 

13 Ibid. i. 100 and 181. Whether this in. 
tention was ever executed or no, is still a 
moot point among scholars. (See til** au¬ 
thor’s “Herodotus,” vol. 1. pp. 198, 199, 
note 7 , 2d edit.) 

18 Hind. Sic. ii. 32, $ 4. 

17 X«’n. ” Aimb." ! 8. $ 28. 
l " (’tesias appears to have stated tlrnt 
he drew his history from documents writ 
ten ujK)ii parchment lielniigiiig to the Per¬ 
sian kings (/a tl) i* fiaai/thuv i bftfc pur, 
L>i< m). Sie. 1, s. c.). 

19 Phot. “ Bibllothee.” Cod. LXXII., 
p. 107. 

20 Compare Ct**s. *• P**rs. Exec." i 32 et 
se<|. with Thueyd i. 101, 109, and 11U. 

21 For proofs see the author's ” llerodiv 
tus,” Introduction, ch. Ui. (vol. I. p. 1*1, 
note "). 

22 In the manlier of years which lie as¬ 
signs to the reigns of Cum by sox and Da¬ 
rius Hystaspis. 
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23 E. g., ho places the destruction of 
Nineveh about b.c. 875, long before the 
time of Jonah! 

24 Sec Arist, “Ilist. An.” li. 3, § 10; iii. 
suh. fin.; viii. 26, §3; “ Gen. An.” ii. 2; 
“Pol.” v. 8; Plut. “Vit. Artaxerx.” 13; 
Arrian, “Exp. Alex.” v. 4; Scaliger, “ De 
emend, temp.” Not. ad Fragm. subi. pp. 
39^43. 

25 As Niebuhr (“Lectures on Ancient 
History,” vbl. i. pp. 21, 22, 28,30); Bunsen 
(“ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” 
vol. iii. p. 432) ; Mure (“ History of Greek 
Literature,” vol. v. pp. 487-497), etc. 

28 The Assyrian “ Empire,” according 
to Herodotus (i. 95), lasted 520 years. The 
Medes then revolted, and remained for 
some time without a king. After awhile 
the regal power was conferred on Deio- 
ces, who reigned 53 years. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Phraortes, who reigned 
22 years. Cyaxares then ascended the 
Median throne, and after reigning at least 
30 years, took Nineveh and and destroyed 
the Assyrian kingdom. This was (ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus) about b.c. 603. 
The commencement of the empire was 
(520 + x + 53 + 22 + 30=) 625 +x years 

earlier, or b.c. 1128 + x. 

27 See “ Athenaeum,” No. 1812. M. Op- 

S ert’s claim to the first publication of this 
ocument (“ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” 
p. 15) is simply (and literally) preposter¬ 
ous. 

28 Some writers have endeavored to 
reconcile Ctesias with Herodotus by sup¬ 
posing the former to speak of the begin¬ 
ning of the kingdom of Assyria, the latter 
of the commencement of the empire . 
(See Clinton, “Fasti Hellenici,” vol. i. 
Appendix, ch. iv.) But this is a mere 
forced and artificial mode of producing 
an apparent reconciliation, since it was 
really the Empire which Ctesias made to 
begin with Ninus and Semiramis (Diod. 
Sic. ii. 1-19). 

21 See text, pp. 376, 377. 

30 This important statement is con¬ 
tained in a rock-inscription at Bavian. 
It is evident, from the employment of an 
exact number (418), that Sennacherib be¬ 
lieved himself to be in possession of a per¬ 
fectly accurate chronology for a period 
exceeding four centuries from his own 
time. The discovery of the Assyrian Ca¬ 
non shows us the mode in which such an 
exact chronology would have been kept. 
31 See text, pp. 383-336, and p. 392. 

32 Two such lines only are obtainable 
from the Assyrian lists. The first extends 
from Vul-lush II. to Vul-lush HI. inclu¬ 
sive; this contains six kings, whose united 
reigns amount to 130 years, furnishing 
thus an average of 21| years. The other 
begins with Sargon and terminates with 
Saiil-mugina (Saosduchinus), his great- 
grandson, containing four reigns, wliich 
cover a space of 74 years. The average 
length of a reign is here 18£ years. The 
mean average is therefore, as nearly as 
possible, 20 years. 

33 See text, pp. 378, 379. 


54 The Assyrian Canon assigns 17 years 
to Sargon and 21 to Sennacherib, or 41 to 
the two together. Sargon\s first year, ac¬ 
cording to an Inscription of his own, syn¬ 
chronized with the first of Dlerodach-Ba- 
ladan, in Babylon. Now from this to the 
first of Esarhaddon, Sennacherib’s son 
and successor, is exactly 41 years in the 
Canon of Ptolemy. Again, Sargon as 
cribes to Merodach-Baladan, just as Ptol¬ 
emy does, a reign of 12 years. Sennach¬ 
erib assigns 3 years to Belib or Belipni, 
as Ptolemy does to Belibus, and men¬ 
tions that lie was superseded in his office 
by Asshur-inadi-su—Ptolemy’s Aparana- 
dius or Assaranadius. Add to this that in 
no case has the date of a king’s reign 
on any tablet been found to exceed the 
number of years which Ptolemy allows 
him. 

35 See Appendix A. “ On the record of 
an eclipse in the Assyrian Canon.” 

36 Polyhistor gave the succession of the 
latter Babylonian kings as follows: Sen¬ 
nacherib, his son, (i.e., Esarhaddon), Sam- 
mughes, (Saiil-mugina), Sardanapalus, his 
brother (Asshur-bani-pal), Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar, etc. The reign of Sar¬ 
danapalus lasted (he said) 21 years. (Ap. 
Euseb. “ Clir. Can.” Pars Ima. v. §§ 2, 3.) 

37 Gen. x. 10 and 11. The true meaning 
of the Hebrew has been doubted, and our 
translators have placed in the margin as 
an alternative version, “ He (i.e., Nimrod) 
went out into Assyria, and builded Nine¬ 
veh,” etc. But the real meaning of Htf'N 
njt Ninn pan d would seem to lx* 
almost certainly that given in the text. 
So the Septuagint renders f Ex rye yi}c 
kw&VTjq k^ff/Szv Ac gov p, and the Syriac 
and Vulgate versions agree. (Compare 
Rosenmiiller, “Scliol. in Genes.” p. 215.) 

38 See text, p. 210. 

38 Ibid. p. 171. 

40 Ibid. p. 341. 

41 Tiglath-Pileser calls Shamas-Yul and 
his father “ high-priests of the god As- 
shur” (“Inscription,” p. 62), but says 
nothing of the name of the city at the time 
when the temple was erected. 

42 See text, p. 108. 

43 It is important to bear in mind that 
on the mutilated Synchronistic tablet the 
names of Asshur-bel-nisi-su, etc., occur 
half-way down the first column ; which 
makes it probable that ten or a dozen 
names of Assyrian kings preceded them. 

44 On the prevalence of this system in 
the East, see the author's “ Herodotus,” 
vol. i. p. 405; vol. ii. p. 467; and vol. iii. p. 
149; 2d edition. 

46 See the account of this emigration in 
in M. Hommairede Hell's “Travels in the 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea,” pp. 227-235. 

48 Gen. xi. 31. 

47 On the Phoenician emigration see 
Kendrick’s “Phoenicia,” pp. 40-48; and 
compare the author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. 
iv. pp. 196-202. 2d edition. 

48 See the Essay of Sir H. Rawlinsou if 
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che author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 306, 
note 1 . 

49 As the tablet is mutilated at both ex¬ 
tremities, its date is uncertain: but it can¬ 
not anyhow be earlier than the time of 
Shalmaneser II., to whose wars it alludes. 
Most probably it belongs to the time of 
Esarhaddon or Asshur-bani-pal. 

10 Asshur-bel-nisi-su is said to have made 
a treaty with a Babylonian kin# other¬ 
wise unknown, whose name is read doubt¬ 
fully as Kara-in-das. Buzur-Asshur. Ins 
successor, made a treaty with Purna- 
pu riyas. 

61 See text, p. 111. 

« ibid. 

Asshur-upallit is also mentioned on a 
tablet of Tiglath-Pilescr I. as having re¬ 
paired a temple built by Shamas-Vnl, 
wliich was again repaired at a later date 
by Shalmaneser I. 

m The regular succession of these early 
Assyrian monarchs has been discovered 
since the first edition of this work was 
published. A brick of Piulil’s on wliich 
lie speaks of his father. Bel-lush, and his 
grandfather , Asshur-upatlit , has enabled 
us definitely to connect tin* lirst group of 
three Assyrian monarchs with the second 
group of five. 

66 ft maybe objected that these cities 
are mentioned as already built in tin* time 
of Moses (Gen. x. 11), who probably lived 
in the fifteenth century n.e. To this it 
may be replied, in the lirst place, that the 
date of Moses is very uncertain, and, sec¬ 
ondly, that the eleventh and twelfth 
verses of the tenth chapter of Genesis are 
very possibly an addiuon made by Ezra 
on the return from the Captivity. 

5e See Gen. ii. 1 1. and compare text, p. 5. 

57 Numbers xxiv. 2*2. 

Shalmaneser is also called the founder 
(or enlarger) of the Temple of Kharris- 
matirn, which was proliably at f’nluh. 

See the Chart supra, PI. CXXX1V. 

fl0 Strabo xvi. 1, § 1; Arrian, “Exp. 
Alex.” iii. 7. 

al See text, p. 373. 

os The full inscription was as follows, 
according to Sennacherib: 

“Tiglathi-Nin, king of Assyria, son of 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and con¬ 
queror of Kor-lhtnyfts (or Babylonia). 
Whoever injures my device (?) or name, 
may Assliur ami Yul destroy his name 
ami eonutry.” 

63 Hence, on the genealogical tablet he 
is called “ king of Siuniraml Akkad ”(i.e., 
of Babylonia), a title not given to any of 
the other kings. 

«* See text, pn. 8*1, 392, 393. etc. 

ft 6 Tile chief of these are, 1, the Babylo¬ 
nian and Assyrian synchronistic tablet, 
which gives the names of Bel-kudur- 
U7.ur and Nin-pala-zira, and again those of 
Asshur-ris-ilim, Tiglath-Pilesor. and As- 
shur-bil-kala, in apparent succession: mid, 
2, an inscription on a mutilatml statue 
of the goddess Ishtar, now In the Bril 
ish Museum, which contains these Inst 
three royal names and dctcrniinutel.v 


proves the direct genealogical succ**ssion 
of the thn*e monarchs. 

aa " Inscription of Tiglath-Pilrser I.”p. 
02. 

* 7 Ibid. 1. c. We may gather, however, 
indirectly from UieTigLith Pilcscr Inseni>- 
tion that* at least one considerable calam¬ 
ity took place in his reign. The Muskal 
(Moschii are said to have occupied the 
countries of Al/.i ami Piirnkhuz. and 
stop|K*d their payment of tribute to As¬ 
syria fifty tfftirs Ijefore tilt* eollliuenee- 
liieiit of i’iglath-Pileser’s reign libnl. 

*22). Thiseveut must cntainly have fa!- 
en into the time either of Asshur-dayan or 
of his soil. Mutaggil NeU*. Most probably 
it belonged to the reign of the former. 
fl,, “ Inscription of Tiglaih-Pileser,* p. 02. 
« v Ibid. p. 00. 

70 Ibid. 

71 Sir II. Rawlinxon. in the “Atlieme- 
um " for Aug. *22, I s **3 (No. p. *211, 
note 7 ). 

7 2 Judges iv. -1. 

73 Tiiis document exists on two dupli¬ 
cate cylinders in the British Museum, 
wliich are liotli nearly complete. The 
Museum also contains fragments of sev¬ 
eral other cylinders which bore the same 
inscription. 

The translation from which the follow¬ 
ing quotations are made was executed in 
the year 1N37, under peculiar circum¬ 
stances. pour gentlemen. Sir II Kuwhii- 
son, Mr. Fox Talbot. Hr. 11 nicks, and Hr. 
onpert were furnished simultaneously 
witii a lithographed copy of the iuscri|>- 
tion, which was lheii unpublished; and 
these gentlemen, working mde|M*udenlh, 
]irodue^l translations, more i r less com¬ 
plete. of the document. The translations 
were published in parallel eolumi s by Mr. 
Parker, of the Strand, under tin* title of 
“ Inscription of Tigluih-Pileser I , King of 
Assvria, na*. lied. London, J. W. Parker, 
ISm.” 

A perusal of this work would prolmblv 
remove any incredulity wl ich nun sb 1 
exist in any quarter on the subject of As¬ 
sn rian deeipheriiiout. 

' 74 The British M us.*um contains another 
inscription of Tiglata Pileser l , but it is 
in an exeeedin Mi liad eondnioi an 1 lui** 
not lieen published. It is written on lluv** 
sides of the broken top of tin ol».-h-k, an I 
seems to have contained an account of 
the monarch's buddings, his hunting i\ 
*loiu>.. and some of l is eninjmigits. no nt\ 
n/ mnuth. lb* mentions as mot irchs 
who have pn*c»*d»*d 1 ) 1111 . H'ld w hose blld 1 
ings he repairs, Irlm Vul. Vsshur-iddin- 
akhi, Yiil-hish. Tiglathi Nin, Asshur 
d.iynn, ami Asshur ns dim. 

74 The date of Eratosthenes for the Ho- 
rian invasion of the lVlo|Mnim*se was n.< 
IHM Tlnieydidi**. apjKircntly. would 
have placed it s* vent> or eighty } ears ear 
Her. (Thuo. v. 11*2 1 

7a “ Inscription.” etc., pp. W an. 

77 Ibid jip. *20 *21. 

7 • Ps. cxx , r >: Ezek xxvii 13; xxxii. *J»»: 
xxxviii. *2; xxxix, 1, etc. They are cun 
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stantly coupled in the Inscriptions with tlio 
Tuplai, just as Meshech is coupled with 
Tubal in Scripture, and the Dloxchi with 
the Tibareni in Herodotus (iii. 9-1; vii. 
78). 

79 From the Inscription of Tiglath-Pile- 
ser we can only say that these regions 
formed a portion of the mountain coun¬ 
try in the vicinity of the Upper Tigris. 
In later times the main seat of the Mos- 
chian power was the Taurus range imme¬ 
diately to the west of the Euphrates. 
Here was their great city, Dlazaea (Jo¬ 
seph., “Ant. Jud.” i. G; Mos. Chor. “Iiis. 
Armen.” i. 13), the Csesaraea Mazaea of the 
Itoman Empire. Hence they seern to 
have been driven northwards by the Cap¬ 
padocians, and in the time of Herodotus 
they occupy a small tract upon the Eux- 
ine. (Seethe author’s “Herodotus,” vol. 
iv. pp. 179-181.) 

80 See Second Monarchy, ch. ix. note 67 . 

81 This is one of the veiy few geographic 
names in the early Assyrian records which 
seems to have a classical equivalent. It 
must not, however, lie supposed that the 
locality of the tribe was the same in Tig- 
lath-Pileser’s time as in the days of Strabo 
and Pliny. Tiglath-Pileser's Qummukh 
or Commukha appear to occupy the 
mountain region extending from the Eu¬ 
phrates at SumeLsat to beyond the Tigris 
at Diarbekr. 

82 “ Inscription,” etc., pp. 2:3-30. 

82 Ibid. p. 24. 

84 Ibid. pp. 30-32. 

85 Ibid. pp. 32-34. 

86 Ibid. pp. 34-30. 

87 These Unmiians ( Hurumayct ) were 
perhaps of the same race with a tribe of 
the same name who dwelt near and prob¬ 
ably gave name to Lake Urumiyeh. The 
name of the Kaskians recalls that of a 
primitive Italic people, the Casci. (See 
Niebuhr, “Roman History,” vol. i. p. 78, 
E. T.) 

88 The chariots of the Hittites are more 
than once mentioned in Scripture. (.See 
1 K. x. 29 and 2 K. vii. 6.) 

89 Inscription,” p. 33. 

90 The fact that the country occupied 

by the Nairi is, in part, that wliieh the 
Jews knew as Av&m-Naharaim, would 
seem to be a mere accidental coincidence. 
Na'iri is a purely ethnic title; Xaharaim 
is from “a river,” and Aram-Na- 

haraim is “Syria of the two rivers,” i.e., 
Mesopotamia. (See text, p. 2.) The Nci* 
harayn of the Egyptian monuments may, 
however, be the Nairi country.” 

91 This is the district which afterwards 
became Commagene. It is a labyrinth of 
mountains, twisted spurs from Amanus. 

92 “Inscription,” p. 42. 

93 Ibid. p. 44. 

94 This identification is made partly on 
etymological and partly on geographical 
grounds. (See the author's article on 
Shthite in Dr. Smith’s “ Biblical Diction¬ 
ary,” vol. iii. p. 1298. 

95 Circesium is identified by Dir. Fox 
Talbot with the Assyrian Sirki , which 


was apparently in this position. (“ Assyr¬ 
ian Texts,” p. 31.) 

See “Biblical Dictionary,” vol. i. p. 
278. In the Syriac version of the Old 
Testament, Carchemish is translated, or 
rather replaeed. by Mabog. 

97 “ Inscription,” p. 49. 

98 So Mr. Fox Talbot (“Inscription,” 
p. 48). ■ 

99 “ Inscription,” etc., pp. 48-52. 

100 See Second Monarchy, ch. vii. note 

335 

101 “ Inscription.” pp. 52-51. 

102 Ibid. pp. 4-59. 

103 Ibid. pp. 5G-G0. 

104 The most important points of the 
statement have been quoted in the earlier 
portion of this chapter, but as the reader 
may wish to see the entire passage as it 
stands in the original document, it is here 
appended:— 

“Tiglath-Pileser, the illustrious prince, 
whom Asshur and Nin have exalted to 
the utmost wishes of his heart; who has 
pursued after the enemies of Asshur, and 
lias subjugated all the earth— 

“ The son of Asshur-ris-ilim. the power¬ 
ful king, the subduer of rebellious coun¬ 
tries, he who has reduced all the ac¬ 
cursed (‘/)— 

“ The grandson of Mutaggil-Nebo, whom * 
Asshur, the Great Lord, aided according 
to the wishes of his heart, and established 
in strength in the government of Assyria— 

“ The glorious offspring of Assliur-day- 
an, who held the sceptre of dominion, and 
ruled over the people of Bel: who in all 
the works of his hands and the deeds of 
his life placed his reliance on the great 
gods, and thus obtained a long and pros¬ 
perous life— 

“ The beloved child of Nin-pala-zira, the 
king who organized the country of As¬ 
syria. who purged his territories of the 
wicked, anti established the troops of As- 
svria in authority.” (“ Inscription,” pp. 
00-62. 

i°5 “ Inscription,'" pp. G4-6G. 

106 Ibid. p. 06. 

707 Ibid. pp. G4-72, 

»° 8 Ibid. p. 72. 

109 See text. pp. 153-154. 

110 E.g., even when bent on glorifying 
Uimself, the monarch is still “ the illus¬ 
trious chief, who, under the auspices of 
the Sun Gocl , rules over the people of Bell" 
(“Inscription.” p. 20), and “whose ser¬ 
vants Asshur has appointed to the gov¬ 
ernment of the four regions'’ (ibid.); if 
his enemies fly, “the fear of Asshur has 
overwhelmed them ” (pp 2s. 36. etc.): if 
they refuse tribute, they “ witlihold the 
offerings due to Asshur '* (p. 24); if the 
the king himself feels inclined to make 
an expedition against a country, “his 
lord, Asshur invites him " to proceed 
thither (pp. 34, 42, 48); if he collects an 
army. “ Asshur has committed the troops 
to his hand” (p. 32). When a country not 
previously subject to Assyiia is attacked, 
it is because the people “ do not acknowl¬ 
edge Asshur ” (p. 38); when its plunder is 
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carried off it is to adorn and enrich the 
temples of Asshur and the other gods tp. 
40r, when it yields, the first tiling is to 
“ attack it to th ■ worship of Asshur " (pp 
38, 40, etc). The king hunts “under the 
auspices of Nin and Ncrgal ” (p. .>1). or of 
“Nin and Asshur” (p f>Sj; he puts his 
tablets imder the protection of Ann and 
Vul(p. G8); he ascribes the long life of one 
ancestor to his eminent piety tp. G2); and 
the prosperity of another to the protection 
which Asshur vouchsafed him <p. GOi. 
The name of Asshur occurs in the inscrip¬ 
tion nearly forty times, or almost once m 
each paragraph. The sun-god, Slumms, 
the deities Ann. Vul, and Bel, are men¬ 
tioned repeatedly. Acknowledgment is 
also made of Sin, the moon-god, of Xin, 
Ncrgal, Ishtar, Beltis, Martu, and II or Ra. 
And all this is in an inscription which is 
not dedicatory, but historical! 

m An. lbod. Sic. ii. 19. 

1,2 The Mosclii, the people of Oomma- 
ge»£, the NaTri, the Aranueans, the peo¬ 
ple of Muzr, and the Comani. 

113 As the Kaski and Urumi, tribes of 
the Hittites, the people of Adavas, Tsar- 
nvas, ltsua, Daria, Muraddan, Klianui- 
rabbi.* Miltis, or Mcliteiie, Dayan, etc. 

114 “ Inscription of Tiglatli-Pilescr I.,” 
p. 5“ 

n 5 Gen. x. 9. 

See text, p. 3H(>. 

117 “Inscription,” p. Gd. 

118 The existence of “great fortified 
cities throughout the dominions of the 
king” is mentioned (p. 58), but none is 
named except Asshur. 

1 19 “Inscription,” p. 20. And a little 
further on he is “the exalted sovereign 
whose servants Asslmr has appointed to 
the government of th v country of the four 
reyions." What- the four regions were 
we can only conjecture. Perhaps they 
were, 1, the country east of the Tigris; ”, 
that between the Tigris and tin* Kdiabour; 
3, that between the Kliahoiir and the 
Euphrates; and. I, the mountain region 
upon the upper Tigris north of the Meso¬ 
potamian plain. 

1 20 See text. p. 128 
Ibid p. 11. 

• 22 11 .id. p. 131. 

123 l.e., the more westerly ranges. 
When the monarch crosses the Lower 
Znb, he is immediately in a hostile ooiin- 
try. (“ Inscription,” p. 38.) 

121 Six thousand are enslaved on one 
occasion (“Inscription,” p. 21:) four 
thousand on another ip. 32). They are 
not reserved by the monarch for his own 
use, but are “ given over fora spoil to the 
people of Assyria.” 

,25i ( >nly two nations, the Mosehi and the 
Comani, have armies of such strength as 
this. (“ Inscription,” pp. 22 and 48.) 

i 2 i Twenty-three are particularized 
(“Inscription,” pp. 12-1 h. But it is not 
said that there were no others. 

127 The Comani in later times disap 
pea red from those parts; but there are 
tr.ii v* of them both in Pont us and in th« 


| Lesser Armenia, which was sometimes 
reckoned to Cappadocia. Each of tlic-e 
| districts had a town called Comaiia, the 
| inhabitants of which were Comani or Co- 
maneis. (See St rah. xii. pp. 777 and 793; 
Ptol. v. Gaud 7; 1 Min. 11. X.” vi.3; Greg. 
Nysx. “ Vit. Thaumat.” p. .1G1 ) 

,2N See text, p. 379. 

,2 » Assyria, within the limits nlmve as¬ 
signed to it ip. 39Ii. must have contained 
an area of from .'ju.uiu to tJO.nuu square 
miles. Babylonia eontain»*d alnuit gA.oo), 
The proportion is nearly that l**twc**ii 
England and Scotland, the actual size n**i 
being very different. Baity Ionia, how¬ 
ever, was probably more thickly |M*opled 
tlmn Assyria; so that the disproportion 
of the two imputations would not be so 
great. 

130 See text, p. 381. 

131 It was a feeling of this kind which 
induced the Israelites to send and fetch 
the ark of the covenant to their camp 
when they were contending with the 

! Philistines 1 1 Sam. i\. 1), and which made 
the Spartans always take with them to 
battle one or both of two images u»r rath¬ 
er symbols) of th** Tyudands, Castor an 1 
Pollux (Herod, v. 7.H So when the Boeo¬ 
tians asked aid from tile Eginctans, th«*>o 
last sent them certain images of the 
Ataokla* (Hero I. v. Hib; and the Unittsl 
Greeks set so high a value on tin* pres¬ 
ence of these same images that they sent 
expressly to fetch them when they wer* 
about to’engage the Persian iWt at Sula¬ 
nds (Herod, viii. til and n 3>. Compare 
; St rah. viii. p. AX, and Marrob. “ Sat.” i 23. 

132 The chief nuthnritv for this war is 

the “ Synchronistic Tablet ’ already fr*- 
(piently quoted. Tlu*capture of tie* ima - 
ges is not mentioned on that tablet, but 
is taken from a ... inscription of Sen¬ 

nacherib's at Baviau near Khorsnhnd. 
Tin* idols are said t*> have been capture 1 
at the eitv of //. l;olin % w hich is thought 
to have been near Tekrif. 

133 Th*» illustration is madefrom a very 
rough drawing sen! to England by the 
explorer, who is not a skilled draughts¬ 
man; and it must therefore he regarded 
as giving a mere general notion of the 
bas-relief. 

131 This monument, the earliest Wsyr- 
ian sculpture which is known to exist, is 
mentioned by Asshur izir pal. the fa tier 
of the Bl lek-ObelUk king, in his great In 
seriptioii; and it was mainly hi e«*ns*- 
unenee of this mention that Mr John 
Taylor, U*iog red nested by Sir II. Kaw 

linson to explore ... of the Tigris, 

discovered, in th** actual tablet, a 

circumstance which may sene to clear 
away any lingering doubts that still exist 
, in any quarters as t*» Die actual deci- 
phcrm**nt of the \ssyrian inscriptions. 

134 A mutilate*! female tljgurc. which Is 
thought to be an 1'imge of tin* g«>d*U*ss 
Ishtar or Astarte, discovered bv Mr Imf- 
t is at Koynnjik, and now in th** British 
Museum, bears a dedicatory Inscription, 

1 almost illegible, from which it appear* u» 
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have been set up by Asslmr-bil-kala, the 
son of Tiglath-Pilcser I. and grandson 
of Assliur-ris-ilim. (See note 178 below.) 

136 According to the ordinary Biblica 
chronology, Saul’s accession fell about 
the year n.c. 1096. Samuel's judgeship 
which immediately preceded this, is 
placed between b.c. 1128 and n.c. 1090. 
(See Clinton, “ F. H.” vol. i. p. 320, and 
compare Paliner, “Egyptian Chronicles,” 
vol. li. p. 899.) The Assyrian chronology 
tends to lower these dates by the space of 
about forty years. 

137 Pethor, where Balaam lived, was on 
the left bank of the Euphrates, in Arani- 
Naharaim or Mesopotamia. (Deut. xxiii. 
4; compare Num. xxii. 5 and xxiii. 7.) 

138 1 Sam. xiii. and xiv. 

139 The true character of the Jewish 
kingdom of David and Solomon as one of 
the Great Oriental Empires, on a par 
with Chaldaea and Assyria, and only less 
celebrated than the others from the acci¬ 
dent of its being short-lived, lias rarely 
been seized by historians. Milinan indeed 
parallels the architectural glories of Solo¬ 
mon with those of the “ older monarclis 
of Egypt and Assyria ” (“ History of the 
Jews,” vol. i. p. 201, 1st edition), and 
Ewald has one or two similar expressions: 
but neither writer appears to recognize 
the real greatness of the Hebrew king¬ 
dom. It remained for Dean Stanley, with 
his greater power of realizing the past, to 
see that David, upon the completion of 
his conquests, “became a king on the 
scale of the great Oriental Sovereigns of 
Egypt and Persia,” founding “an impe¬ 
rial dominion,” and placing himself “on 
a level with the great potentates of the 
world,” as, for instance, “ Rameses or 
C’yrus.” (Stanley in Smith’s “ Bibl. Diet.” 
art. David, vol. i. p. 408.) 

140 The single name of Asshur-mazur, 
which has been assigned to this period 
(see text, p. 372), is recovered from an in¬ 
scription of Shalmaneser II., the Black- 
Obelisk king, who speaks of certain cit¬ 
ies on the right bank of the Euphrates as 
having been taken from Assliur-Mazur by 
the Aramaeans, who had defeated him in 
battle. 

141 The “Syrians that were beyond the 
river,” who eame to the assistance of the 
Ammonites in their war with David (2 
Sam. x. 16), may possibly have been sub¬ 
jects or rather tributaries of Assyria (and 
in this sense is perhaps to be understood 
i’s. lxxxiii. 8); but the Assyrian empire 
itself evidently took no part in the strug¬ 
gle. The Assyrian monarehs at this time 
seem to have claimed no sovereignty be¬ 
yond the Euphrates, while David and 
Solomon w«re content to push their con¬ 
quests up to that river. 

142 Perhaps the true eause of Assyria’s 
weakness at this time was that her star 
now paled before that of Babylon. The 
story told by Macrobius (“Sat.” i. 23) of 
communications between an Egyptian 
l ing. Senenmr. or Senepos. and a certain 
D*neboras, or Deboras, wdiom he calls an 


Assyrian monarch, belongs probably to 
this period. Deboras was most likely a 
Babylonian, since he was lord of the 
Mesopotamian Heliopolis, which was 
Tsipar, or Sippara. Jt is suspected that 
he may be the Tsibir who, according to 
Asshur-izir-pal destroyed a city named 
Atlil, on the confines of Assyria. At any 
rate the very existence of communications 
between Babylon and Egypt would imply 
that Assyria was not at the time the great 
Mesopotamian power, 

143 This relationship is established bv 
the great inscription of Asshur-izir-pal. 
(“British Museum Series,” l’ls. 17 to 26.) 

1 14 There is some reason to believe that 
Vul-lush II. was a monarch of energy and 
character. The fact that several copies 
of the Canon commence with his reign, 
show's that it constituted a sort of era. 
The mention, too, of this Vul-lush by the 
third king of the name among his picked 
ancestors is indicative of his reputation as 
a great monarch. 

145 Asshur-izir-pal, it will be observed, 
does not call tbisTiglathi-Nin his father; 
and it is therefore possible that the former 
Tiglathi-Nm may be intended (see text, 
p. 379). But as Tiglathi-Nin is mentioned 
after Tiglath-Pileser, it would rather 
seem that he w'as a later monarch. 

14(5 It lias been supposed that the Nnmi 
of this passage are the same as those of 
many later inscriptions, and represent the 
Snsianians or Elamites. (See Mr. Lav- 
ard’s “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 353.) 
But the entire series of geographical 
names disproves this, and fixes the local¬ 
ity of the campaign to north-western 
Kurdistan and southern Armenia. The 
terms Numi and Elami, meaning simply 

-mountaineers ” (compare Heb. 

and the like), would naturally be applied 

to many quite distinct tribes. 

147 The name of Kurkh is given by the 
natives to some important ruins on the 
right bank of the Tigris, about twenty 
miles below Diarbekr. ’ These ruins cover 

i a raised platform, six miles in circimi- 
ferenee, crowned towards the south-east 
corner by a lofty mound, about 180 feet 
high. Some important Assyrian remains 
have been found on the site, which are 
now in the British Museum. Kurkh is 
: probably the Careathioeerta of the classi¬ 
cal writers. (Strab. xi. p. 766; Plin. “ II. 

; N.” vi. 9.) It is believed to be the same 
! city as Tnskha of the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions. 

148 See above, note 81 . 

148 Circesium, according to Mr. Fox 
Talbot. (“ Assyrian Texts,” p. 31.) 

iso g ee text. p. 136. 

151 The only parallel to this severity 
which the Inscriptions offer is furnished 
by Asshur-izir-pal himself in his account 
of an expedition undertaken in the next 
year, where, on taking a revolted city 
(Tela), he tells us, “ their men. young and 
old, I took prisoners. Of some I cut off 
the feet and hands; of others I cut off the 
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noses, ears, and lips; of the young men's 
ears I made a heap; of the old men's 
heads I built a minaret. I exposed their 
heads as a trophy in front or their city 
The male children and the female children 
I burnt in the flames. The city I destroy¬ 
ed, and consumed, and burnt with fire.” 
(“Inscription,” col. i. ad fin.) 

152 The Tsupnat or Tsupna is now cn!h*d 
the Tsebeneh—a slight corruption of the 
original appellation. It is probably the 
native term from which the Oreekx and 
Romans formed the name SophenA, 
whereby they designated the entire re¬ 
gion between the Mons Masius and the 
Upper Euphrates. (See Strab. xi. p. 760; 
Plin. “II. N.” vi. 27; D. Cass, xxxvi. 30; 
Pint. “Vit. Lucull.” c. 21; Procop. “ I)e. 

iii. 2, etc.) Mr. John Taylor has 
recently explored this region, and finds 
that the Tsupnat has an underground 
course of a considerable length through 
a cavern, wliich seems to he the fact ex¬ 
aggerated by Pliny (l. s. c.) into a passage 
of the Tigris underneath Mount Taurus. 
The Arab geographer, Yaeut, gives an 
account far nearer the truth, making the 
Tigris flow from a dark cave near Ililln- 
ras fmtptf of Procopius). It thus ap¬ 
pears that both the Arabians and the 
Romans regarded the Tsupnat as the 
true Tigris, which is incorrect, as the 
stream that flows down from Lake (»dl- 
jik is decidedly the main river. In the 
cave above mentioned Mr. Taylor found 
two of the three memorials mentioned by 
Asshur-izir-pal. These were his own and 
Tiglath-Pilcser’s. The third had proba¬ 
bly been destroyed by the falling in of u 
part of the cave. 

75S See text, pp. 303, 306. 

164 Ptolemy calls the Diyaleh the Oor- 
gus, IYpyof (vi- i )» which is an Arian 
equivalent of the Semitic Edisa; (oredits 
in Arabic is the same as (jury in Persian, 
meaning “wolf or hyama.” Compare 
the name Arxof given to the Zab, which 
had almost the same meaning. (Ileb. 
JNf.) 

165 This river, the Hennas of the Ara¬ 
bians, appears in Asshur-izir pal’s in¬ 
scriptions under the name of Kharmrsh. 

,5 " Tsur, Tyre, may perhaps he cognate 
to the Hebrew the original inenn- 

iug of which is "a rock.” The initial 
sibilant is however rather 0 than N. 

167 The Babylon inn monarch of the 
time was Nebo-bal-adan. He was not 
directly attacked by Asshur-i/ir-pal ; and 
hence there is no mention of the war on 
the synchronistic tablet. 

i6N T} ie scribe has accidentally written 
the number as “ 0000.” instead of “10.- 
(KX) or 20,000.” Immediately afterwards 
he states that 6500 of these Oou) were 
slain in the battle! 

,6B Asshur-izir-pal says that Ik* “ made 
a desert” of the. bunks of the Khabour. 
Thirty of the chief prisoners were im¬ 
paled on stakes. 


* fl0 It may l>o conjectured that the pwv 
»le of Beth-Adina an* “the cliildn-n of 
•Men.” of whom we have mention iu 
Kings (2 K. xix. 12 and Isaiah (xxxvii. 
12). and who in Sennacherib s time Inhab¬ 
ited a city called Tel-Axsluir. The indi¬ 
cations of l»s*ality ineiitKand in these 
)<asxages, and also those furnished by 
•'zek. xxvii 25, suit well with the vHfliiy 
*»f Balis. Tel Asslmr may |x*ssibly bt* the 
city built by Asshur-izir-pal, and nnmed 
after the god Asshur at the close of Ins 
seventh campaign. 

161 Mr. Fox Talbot compares this name 
with that of the city of Batna* \isit d hv 
Julian. (“Assyrian Texts,” p. 32.) Sir 
11. Rawlinson lias suggested a Ciunpart 
son with tin* Bu tunica of the Ureeks and 
Romans. Tin* position of the Pat* n*i at 
this time was. however, much further 
north than Batamea, wliich rather corre¬ 
sponds with Ihislinn. 

't* Amidi continued to be known as 
Amida through the <«r«*ek, Roman, and 
Byzantine periods, and Is mentioned un¬ 
der that name by Zosunus tni. 31*. Proco- 

1 »ius (“ Bell Pars.” i. 17i, Eustathius of 
hiiphnniu, and others. Tin* Arabic name 
oi liiarliekr ("the country of llekr") su¬ 
perseded that of Amida in the seventh 
century. Diarbekr is, lu>we\er, still 
known as Amid or Kara Amid to the 
Turks and Armenians. 

7,13 See text. p. 3S2. 

7 1,4 See text, pp. 2US f1 srq. 

7rtS See a paper published by Sir IL 
Rawlinson in the “Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature,” vol. \ii. 
New Series, p. 0. A few variations from 
the passage in the “ Transactions ” w ill 
I mi found in the text. They have the 
sanction of the writer. 

7 This inscription is on the altar found 
at Nitnrud in front of this king’s sculpt¬ 
ured elligy. (See text. p. IU5 ) 

7,57 This, at least, is the opinion of Mr. 
Layard (“ Nineveh and Babylon," i*. 65li, 
who has even ventured, with tie* help <*f 
Mr. Fergusson, to reconstruct the ri\er 
facade. (•* Moitnment.s.’’ 2 1 Series. PI. 1 i 
Only two were uneovered b\ Mr. 
lanyard; but lie lielieves that there w«v u 
third between them, as at Kovunjik an*i 
Khorsabnd. P* Nin. and Bab.” 1. s. c 
ConiJKire text. pp. 1**7 ft sty.) 

Tliis term is Intended to e.\|»ress th-* 
winged lions which have the form of a 
man i/mnt to the i mist. (Imyard, “ Mon¬ 
uments," 1st Series, PI. 12.1 
170 lanyard, “ Nineveh and its Remains.” 
vol. i. f>. 3S3; “Monuments,” 1st Series, 
p. 6. 

177 This hall was about 1<V* f<vt long by 
25 broad. All the slabs except one won* 
ornamented with colossal eagle*-he*nel*d 
figures iu imirs. facing one another, and 
scimrated ov the sacred tree. 

777 From the upper or northern end of 
this hall was obtained the inngiMtlcendy 
dressed group, figured by Mr lziyanl In 
the 1st Series of Ids “ Moiimneiit-s.” PI. 5. 
and now’ iu the British Museum. All 
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the figures in the chamber,” says Mr. 
Layard, “are colossal, ami are remarka¬ 
ble for the careful finisli of the sculptures 
ami elaborate nature of the ornaments.” 
(“Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. i. p. 305.) 

173 See the plan of the Nimrud ruins in 
Mr. Layard’s “Nineveh and Babylon,” 
opp. p. 655. 

174 See text, p. 195. 

176 Like the rooms in ordinary Assyrian 
houses. 

176 Their walls had the usual covering 
of alabaster slabs, but these slabs ware 
inscribed only, and not sculptured. 

177 See text, pp. 313 et sec/. 

178 A mutilated female statue, brought 
from Koyunjik, and now in the cellars of 
the British Museum, is inscribed with the 
name of Asshur-bil-kala, son of Tiglath- 
Pileser, and is the earliest Assyrian 
sculpture which has been brought to Eu¬ 
rope. The figure wants the bead, the 
two arms from the elbows, and the front 
part of the feet. It is in a coarse stone, 
and appears to have been very rudely 
carved. The size is a little below that of 
life. The proportions are bad, the length 
of the body between the anus and the 
legs being much too short. There are 
appearances from which it is concluded 
that the statue had been made to sub¬ 
serve the pin-poses of a fountain. 

179 The tablet of Tiglath-Pileser I., of 
which a representation has been already 
given (see PI. CXL1V., Fig. 3). 

180 Some signet-cylinders of Assyrian 
workmansliip may be earlier. But their 
date is uncertain. 

181 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. pp. 58-60; “Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” p. 581. Small bits of basalt, frag¬ 
ments probably of an obelisk, a rude 
statue and some portions of a winged 
hull, are all the works of art which 
Kileli-Sherghat has yield ed. The statue is 
later than the time of Asshur-izir-pal. 

182 See text, pp. 229 et seq. 

lea p 0 r representations, see Pis. LXXV1. 
and CV. 

184 See text, p. 337; and compare 
Layard, “ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. 
ii. pp. 331 and 413-414. 

183 See text, pp. 199 et seq. 

186 This tower, however, was partly the 
work of Asshur-izir-pal's son and suc¬ 
cessor, Shalmaneser II. 

187 A stele of the same king, closely re¬ 
sembling this, but of a ruder character, 
has been recently brought to England, 
from Kurkh, near Diarbekr, and added 
to the National Collection. 

• i88 The custom of placing an altar di¬ 
rectly in front of a sculptured representa¬ 
tion of the king appears also in one of 
the bas-reliefs of Asshur-bani-pal, where 
there is an arched frame very like this of 
Asshur-izir-pal, apparently set up against 
a temple, with an altar at a little distance, 
placed in a pathway leading directly to 
the royal image. (See PI. XLIX.) 

189 Layard, ‘‘Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 


190 Two foot, that is, on the brondor 
face ; on the narrower one the width is 
less than 14 inches. 

19! See PI. XL., where this monument Is 
represented. 

192 For its constant use in Assyria see 
Pis. XXXVI., XLL, XLVII., XLlX., LI., 
etc. 

193 Amm. Marc. xvii. 4; Plin. “II. N.” 
xxxvi. 14. 

194 See Kenriek’s “Phoenicia,” p. 56; 
and compare Eupolemus in Polyhistor’s 
Fragments (“Fr. Hist. Gr.” vol. iii. p. 
338), Menander (Fr. 1), and Herodotus (ii. 
44). 

ms Fragments of two other obelisks, 
one certainly, the other jirobably, erected 
by this monarch, were discovered at Ko- 
yunjik by 31 r. Loftus, and are also in the 
British 3luseum. One was in white stone, 
and had sculptures on one side only, 
being chiefly covered with an inscription 
commemorating in two columns, fii*st. 
certain hunting exploits in Syria, and 
secondly, the repairs of the city of As- 
shnr. This had two gradines at the top, 
and was two feet wide on its broader, and 
sixteen inches on its narrower face. The 
other, obelisk was in black basalt' and 
had sculptures on ever}’side, represent¬ 
ing the king receiving tribute-bearers. 
It must have been larger than any other 
work of this kind which has been found 
in Assyria ; for its width at top was two 
feet eight inches on the broader, and 
nearly two feet on the narrower face, 
which would imply a height of from fif¬ 
teen to twenty feet. It is uncertain 
whether this obelisk terminated in gra¬ 
dines. 

196 See text, pp. 336 et seq. 

197 Adiahen6 is properly the country 
between the Upper and Lower Zab, but 
it is not unusual to extend the term to 
the whole Zab region. 

198 See 3Ir. Layard’s “ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. 361. 

199 As his father reigned only six, and 
his grandfather only twenty years, As¬ 
shur-izir-pal is not likely to nave been 
much more than twenty or twenty-five 
years old when he came to the throne. 

200 No other Assyrian king except As- 
shur-bani-pal is known to have reigned 
so long. The nearest approach to a reign 
of this length among the earlier mon- 
arehs is made by Vul-lush III., Shalmane¬ 
ser’s grandson, who reigns 39 years. At 
Baby lon.Nebuchadnezzar reigns 43 years; 
but no other monarch in Ptolemy's list 
much exceeds 30 years. 

201 Take, for instance, the following 
passage from the Annals of Asshur-izir- 
pal:— 

“ On the Sixth day of the month Su 
from the city; Tahiti I departed. By the 
side of the river Kharmesh I marched. 
In the city 3Iagarisi I halted. From the 
city Magarisi I departed. At the banks 
of the river Khabour 1 arrived. In the 
city Shadikanni 1 halted. The tribute of 
the city Shadikanni I received—silver, 
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gold, iron, bars of copper, sheep, and 
goats. From the citv Snadikanni I de¬ 
parted. In the city Ivatni I halted,” etc., 
etc. 

Or the following from the Annals of 
Shalmaneser II., which is a very ordinary 
specimen: — 

“In my 25th year I crossed the Eu¬ 
phrates through deer) water. I received 
the tribute of all the kings of the Khatti. 
I passed over .Mount Khamana, and w ent 
down to the towns of Kati of (’aw in. 1 
attacked and captured Timur, his strong¬ 
hold. I slew' his fighting men and carried 
awaj’ his spoil. I overthrew, beat to 
pieces, and consumed with fire towns 
without number. On my return 1 chose 
Mum, a stronghold of Aranii, the son of 
Aslialtsi, to tie one of my frontier cities.” 

202 See the author s “ Herodotus,” vul. 
i. p. 117. note 4 , 2d edition. 

203 See text, pn. 3S2-3N3. 

204 In the filth year of Shalmaneser, 
Dayan-Asshur was Eponym, as appeal's 
both from the Assyrian Canon and the 
Inscription on the Black Obelisk. The 
fourth place after the king was at this 
time ordinarily held by an officer called 
the Tukul, probably the Vizier, or Prime 
Minister. 

2 oo 'The subjoined passage will show’ the 
curious intermixture of persons:— 

“In my 30th year, while 1 was waiting 
in Calah, I sent out in haste Bnyan-As- 
shur, the general-in-chief of my whole 
army, at the head of my army, He 
crossed the Zah, and arrived among the 
towns of Ilupuska. /received the tribute 
of Datan, the Hujmskan. 1 departed 
from the towns of Hupuskans. Hr ar¬ 
rived at the towns of Magdubi, the .Mada- 
khirian. I received tribute. He departed 
from the towns of the Madakhirians, and 
arrived among the towns of Udaki the 
Mannian. Udaki tied to save his life. 1 
pursued him.” etc. 

a°6 “ Quod facit per alimn, faeit per se.” 

207 Sangara, king of Carchemish, and 
Lubarna, king of the Patena, had sub¬ 
mitted to Asshur-izir-pal. (See text, p. 
400.) 

20b This is doubtful. The southern Hit- 
tites may have entirely separated the 
Damascus territory from that now’ pos¬ 
sessed by Assyria. 

202 The allied force is estimated by the 
Assyrian monarch at 3010 chariots,* louo 
camels, and 77,000 men. of these Ben- 
hadad furnished 20,000 men and 12«N)clmri- 
ots, Adoui-baal of Sizana 2 u,ooo men and 
30 chariots, Aliab of .Jezrctd IO.i^n) men 
and 20<X> chariots, Tsaklmlena of Hamath 
10,(MX) men and 700 chariots, and the king 
of Egypt 1000 men. Tin* camels were 
furnished by Oimlibun (Djendib> th»* Ara¬ 
bian. 

2 10 See text, p. 400. 

211 lie estimates bis troops at lf>2,(XX). 
(“ Black-Obelisk Inscription.'’ p. 12-3.) 

212 The Hittites and the Pho liieiuns in* 
probably both inelinled in (lie - twelve 
kings from the shores of the Upper and 
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Lower Seas,” who are said to have joined 
B**n-hadad on this occasion. (" Inscriie 
tion,” 1. s. e ) 

213 Soe *j Kings vlil. 15. Attempts have 
been made to clear Huzoel of this inunler 
(Ualniet, " Coimnentaire litb'ral,” vol. ii. 
1>. sst; Cotton, in Smith's “Biblical Dic¬ 
tionary," ad voc. Bkmiadaio. localise it 
is thought that otherwise Elisha would 
1 m* involved in his crime. But Elisha m» 
more suggested inunler to Ilaza«d l»y 
telling him that h<* would !*♦* king than 
Samuel suggested a similar crime to 1 lu¬ 
rid by actually anointing him as king <1 
Sam/xvi. l 13). Hazaed might have acted 
as David did. 

214 “Inscription,” p. 121 The expn*s- 
sioii used is. “I went to the towns of Ila- 
zael of Damascus, and took part of his 
provisions.” Immediately afterwards we 
read, “ I received the tributes of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblus.” 

215 Samaria was known to tin* Assyrian 
moiiarehs of this jieriod as Beth-Khuinri 

“the house or city of oinri " a form 
of name w ith which they were familiar, 
and one w hich implied the existence at 
some previous time* >f a great king, Oinri, 
the founder. Jehu, in his dealings with 
(lie Assyrians, seems to have repres»-uh*d 
himself" to them as tliis man’s “son” or 
"descendant.” It is possible that his 
representation may have I icon tine, and 
that he was descended from < Mnri, at 
least on the mother’s side. 

216 Besides the representation given 
on PI. CXLVI., Fig. 1, PI. CXV11.. I-ig. 2, 
belongs to this series. It represents th** 
chief ambassador of the Israelites pros¬ 
trating himself before the Assyrian King. 

217 This is commonly known as the 
“Central Palace” of the Nimmd plat¬ 
form. It was discovered by .Mr. IRivard 
on his first expedition. (. s m*c “Nineveh 
and its Remains,” vol. i. pp. 311 317.) 

21 " ll will be hereafter seen that Esar- 
haddon’s palace at Nimriid -called by 
Mr. Ijiynrd the South West edifice—was 
almost ’ entirely composed of materials 
taken from tli«* earlier buildings in its 
neighborhood. 

• lv Eiyard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
GT»(». 

220 Ibid. 1. s. e. and note. 

22: F«ir a representation of this oUJisk 
sec PI. XL. It is on a somewhat smaller 
scale than that of Asshnr-i/.ir jial, lnmig 
•illy about seven feet high, whereas that 
is ‘more than twelve, and twenty-two 
inches wide on the broad face, whereas 
that is two feet. Its proportions make it 
more solid-looking and less tajier than the 
earlier monument. 

222 See text, p. 411. 

223 Kir/an seems to 1 m* the country on 
the southern slopes of Mount Niplmb-s, 
>etween tin* lhtlis and .Myafurekln rivers. 
It retains its name ului'isl unchanged to 
the present day. <S«*e Iaiyiml, " Nineveh 
.ii id Baby Ion,” p. 37, where it Is called "the 
hstriet of Kherzan ”) 

1,4 To rend the sculptures of an Assyrian 
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obelisk, we must begin at the top with the 
four topmost compartments, which we 
must take in the order of their occurrence. 
We must then descend to the second line 
of compartments, then to the third, and 
so on, reading them in the same way. In 
the Black Obelisk the five lines of compart¬ 
ments correspond exactly to the five na¬ 
tions, except in a single instance. The 
figures in the bottom compartment of the 
first side seem not to belong to the fifth 
nation, nor (apparently) to the fourth, but 
cither to the first or second. The envoys 
of the fifth nation are introduced by As¬ 
syrian officers in the bottom compartment 
of the second side. 

225 Muzr is north-western Kurdistan, 
especially the district about Rowandiz 
and Amadiyeh. Bit-Sargina (Khorsabad) 
is always said to be “at the foot of the 
mountains of Muzr.” The Muzri must 
have traded with India, probably by the 
line of the Caspian and the Oxus river. 

226 A stele of this monarch, closely re¬ 
sembling those of his father already men¬ 
tioned (see text, p. 405), was brought from 
Kurkh in 1803, and is now in the British 
Museum. It is not inferior to the similar 
works of Assliur-izir-pal; but it shows no 
advance upon them. 

227 This w r as Tiglath-Pileser II., the mon¬ 
arch of that name mentioned in Scripture. 
(See text, p. 432.) 

228 Shalmaneser made expeditions for 
this sole purpose in his first, his seven¬ 
teenth, and his nineteenth years. (See 
“Inscription,” pp. 422-434.) 

229 See Shalmaneser's account of his pro¬ 
ceedings during hisdifth and tw’enty-sixth 
years. (“ Inscription,” pp. 422 and 425.) 

230 See PI. LXIIL, Fig. 1. 

231 Representations ot these two statues 
are given on PI. LXIIL 

232 The main features of this rebellion 
are given in an inscription on a stele set 
up by Shamas-Vul II., Shalmaneser’s son 
and successor. This inscription has been 
translated by Sir H. Rawdinson, and will 
be found in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,” vol. xvi., Annual Report, pp. xii. 
et seq. 

233 See text, p. 408. 

234 Shalmaneser may not have been 
more than about sixty at his death. But 
this is an age which Eastern monarchs, 
with their habits of life, rarely exceed. 
Only two kings of Judah after David ex¬ 
ceeded sixty years of age. 

235 Shalmaneser reigned 35 years. His 
annals terminate with his thirty-first year, 
b.c. 828. As they make no mention of 
Asshur-danin-pal's revolt, W'e may con¬ 
clude that itbroke out and was suppressed 
in the course of the monarch's last five 
years. He could not, therefore, have sur¬ 
vived its suppression more than f our years. 

236 That is, if we view the subjection of 
the kingdom of Israel as complete. Per¬ 
haps it w r as scarcely received as yet fully 
into the empire. 

237 See the “ Black-Obelisk Inscription.” 
p. 434. 


238 Ibid. p. 423. 

239 This must be understood especially of 
Northern and Western Armenia. Shal¬ 
maneser, as we learn from the Kurkh 
stele, reduced all the Van region, and set 
up his image on the shores of the lake. 

240 From Hupuska may have been 
formed the Greek name of Pnyscus. winch 
was assigned to the Diyaleh hy Sophie- 
netns and Xenophon. (See Xen. “ Anab.” 
ii 25; Steph. Byz. ad voe. <HaKog.) 

241 One important exception, however, 
must he noticed—the submission of the 
Muzri, the chief people ot‘ north-western 
Kurdistan. By this the Assyrian Empire 
was considerably extended to the north¬ 
east. 

242 In the selection of the five nations 
whose tributes are commemorated by the 
sculptures on the Black Obelisk, there is 
an evident intention to exhibit the extent 
of the Empire. The Patena and Isra¬ 
elites mark the bounds on the north-west 
and south-west, the Muzri those on the 
north-east. The extreme north is marked 
by the people of Kirzan, the extreme south 
by the Tsukhi. 

243 This term may possibly correspond 
to the Hebrew D'U, Goim —the singular, 
which is Que (Co6), answering to 
Goi . 

244 The Bartsu at this time inhabit south¬ 
eastern Armenia. By Sennacherib’s time 
they had descended to a more south¬ 
erly position. In fact, were then in, or 
very near, Persia Proper. 

246 See Jerem. xxv. 25. 

246 This term is the Assyrian representa¬ 
tion of the Biblical Ararat (DY)N) and is 
probably the original of the ’A /,apddioi 
of Herodotus (iii. 94; vii. 79). 

247 This inscription has been engraved in 
the “ British Museum Series,” vol. i. Pis. 
29 to 31; in w hich a transcript of the in¬ 
scription in the ordinary character has 
been also published (ibid. Pis. 32 to 34). 

24 * See text, pp. 413 et seq. 

249 The first Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, attacked Assyria by this route 
in his first expedition. (See text, pp. 381, 
3S2.) It was also followed by Asshur-izir-pal 
and Shalmaneser II. in their Babylonian 
wars. In the time of Herodotus it seems to 
have been the ordinary line by which trav¬ 
ellers reached Babylon. (See Herod, v. 52, 
and compare the author's “ Outline of the 
Life of Herodotus” in his “Herodotus,” 
vol. i. p. 9, note *.) 

250 Sir H. Rawlinson regards the Daban 
as probably the Babylonian Upper Zab (or 
Nil), which left the Euphrates at Babylon 
and joined the Tigris at the site of Apa- 
mea, near the commencement of the Shat 
el-Hie. 

251 One copy of the Assyrian Canon con 
tains brief notices of Shamas-Vul's expe¬ 
ditions during his last six years. From 
this document (“ Brit. Mus. Series.” vol. ii 
PI. 52) it appears that he was engaged in 
military expeditions year after year until 
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b.c. 810, when he died. The most impor¬ 
tant of these were against Chalda;a and 
Babylonia in his 11th and 12th yeai*s. Tin* 
reduction of Babylonia was probably ef¬ 
fected by these campaigns (b.c. 813* and 
812). 

See PI. CXLV., Fig. 2. 

253 An abstract of tliis Inscription of Vul- 
lush III. was published by Sir II. Rawlin- 
son in the year 1850, and will be found in 
the “ Atheiireum,” No. 1170. More re¬ 
cently, Mr. Fox Talbot lias translated the 
Inscription word for word. (See t he “Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society,’ 1 vol. xix. pp. 
182-180.) The original lias been published 
in the “ British Museum Series,” vol. PI. 
35, No. I. . 

25i it is an interesting question at what 
time exactly Judma first acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Assyrians. The gen¬ 
eral supposition has been that the submis¬ 
sion of Ahaz to Tiglath-Pileser 11. (about 
b.c. 730) was the beginning of the subjec¬ 
tion (see 2 K. xvi. 7); but a notice in the 
14th chapter of the Second Book of Kings 
appears to imply a much earlier acknowl¬ 
edgement of Assyrian sovereignty. It is 
said there that “a* soon ns the kinr/dom 
was confirmed in Amaziuh'* hand, he 
slew the servants who had slain the king 
his father.” Now this is the very expres¬ 
sion used of Menahem, king of Israel, inch, 
xv. ID, where the “continuation ” intended 
is evidently that of the Assyrian monarch. 
We may suspect, therefore, that Judiea 
had admitted the suzerainty of a foreign 
power before the accession of Amaziah; 
and, if so, it must be regarded as almost 
certain that the power which exercised 
the suzerainty was Assyria. Anmziah's 
accession fell probably towards the close 
of the reign of Shalmaneser II.. mul the 
submission of Judiea may therefore be 
assigned with much probability to the 
time of that monarch (ab. n.c. 810 or 83U). 

255 Ezek. xxxi. 3, 0. 

25« The patterns were in fair taste. They 
consisted chiefly of winged bulls, zigzags, 
arrangements of squares and circles, and 
the like. Mr. Layard ealls them “elabo¬ 
rate and graceful in design. (“Nineveh 
and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 15.) 

267 ibid. p. 10. 

•J68 The Turks themselves at one tiineex 
cavated to some extent in the Nehbi Yunus 
mound, and discovered buildings and rel¬ 
ics of vnl-lush III., of Sennacherib, and of 
Esar-haddon. 

26# Sir H. Rawlinson, who discovered 
these statues in a temple dedicated to Nebo 
by Vnl-lush Ill., which adjoined thcS.E. 
palace at Nimrud, found with them six 
others. Of these four were colossal, while 
two resembled those in the Museum. The 
colossal statues were destitute of any in¬ 
scription. 

260 PI. XXI., Fig. 3. 

2«i The inscription on the statues shows 
that they were offered to Nebo by an of¬ 
ficer, who was governor of (’akili, Kha- 
inida (Amndiveh), and three other places. 

for the life of V til-lush and of his wife 

37 


Samniiirmnit, that the God might length 
en the kings life, prolong his da\s. in¬ 
crease his years, and give peace*to Ins 
house and people, and victor}’ to his 
armies. 

262 See the Inscription in the “British 
Museum Series," vol. i. PI. 33, No. 11. 

a«3 See p 2X7 

2*< Herod, i. 181. 

266 This date is obtained by adopting the 
estimate of three generations b>a century. 
which was familiar to Herodotus (ii l (2 , 
and counting six generations between 
Seiuiramix and Ijibvuetus (the sup|«>s*-l 
son of Nitoerisi. whose reign roiiiiiienn-d 
b.c. 533, according to tiie Canon of Pt* 1- 
emy. The date thus produced is not <p lie 
high enough lor the reign of Vnl-lush HI., 
but it approaches sufficiently near to make 
it probable that the Semnamis of Herod¬ 
otus and the Saninmraiuit of the Nebo 
statues are one and the same jhtsom. 

26« See Diod. Sic. ii. 1. wlien*Seminunis 
is made the daughter of the Syrian god- 
dess Defect o; and ii. 20, where she is said 
to have turned into a dove and to have 
flown away from earth to heaven. t‘<im¬ 
pure Mos. Chur. “Hist. Armen.” i. II »t 
sefj., and the whole narrative in Diodorus 
(ii. I 20), which is full of extravagances. 

267 lU-rod. I. s. c. 

26* ] find. Sic. ii. 11. 

26# Ibid. ii. 18. 

27«) Ibid. ii. 7-10. 

27» Ihid.ii. II, 13,11, etc.; Mos. Chorea. 
“ Hist. Arm.” i. 13; Strab. xi. p. 320. xii. p. 
3311. 

272 “Manual of Ancient History,” Book 
i. p.2(i. K. T. 

273 ** Vortragc fiber alte Geschichte.” 
vol. i. p. 27. 

27< From tbeace<*ssion of Asshur-izir pal 
to the death of Yul-lush III. is abo\ea 
century (103 years). 

276 2 Kings xv. 10. 

27« Until the discovery of the Assyrian 
Canon luul furnished us* with tiin*e kings 
lietweeii Vnl-lush 111. and Tigluth-l'ilesi r 

II. . thus separating tiieir reigns by n space 
of 3(5 years, it was thought that Vul hi h 

III. ini gilt possibly repri **< lit the Ifibli.-al 
I'ill, the two names not lnung so very «lif 
ferent. (See tin* author's “ IlctVilo’tii'*," 
vol. i. )>. 382.) The identifleuti<>n was 
never very satisfactory, for the phone*ic 
value of all tiie thn*** elenu*nts which make 
up the name read as Vnl-lush is very un- 
eertain. Chronological eouMderateaw 
have now inducted the advocates of tne 
identity to gi\e it up. 

'-77 T*he argument is here Imsed uj>on tiie 
Scriptund ninnls-rs on/?/. As Menahein 
reigned 10 years, 1‘eknhiah 2 years, aid 
IVknh 20. if Pul's exj>cdition had fallen in 
Menahein's tltM year, and Tiglath Pile- 
ser's in J’ekali's last, they would have 
been separated at the utmost by a spare 
of 32 years. We shall hereafter show 
reasons for thinking that In fact they wen* 
separated by no longer iui Interval tlian 18 
or 20 years. 

27° Sco Lhc Athenaum for Aug. ‘JJ, 1803 
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(No. 1860, p. 215); The chief arguments 
for the identity are, 1. The fact that 
Scripture mentions Pul’s taking tribute 
from Wenahem, hut says nothing of tribute 
being taken from him by Tiglath-Pileser, 
while the Assyrian monuments mention 
that Tiglath-Pileser took tribute from him, 
but say nothing of Pul. 2. The improba¬ 
bility (?) that two consecutive kings of As¬ 
syria could have pushed their conquests 
to the distant land of Judaea dining the 
short reign of Menahein. 3. The way in 
which Pul and Tiglath-Pileser are coupled 
together in 2 Chron. v. 2G, as if they were 
one and the same individual (?), or at any 
rate were acting together; and, 4. The 
fact that in the Syriac and Arabic versions 
of this passage one name only is given in¬ 
stead of the two. To me these arguments 
do not appear to be of much weight. 1 
think that neither the writer of Chronicles 
nor the writer of Kings could possibly have 
expressed themselves as they have if they 
regarded Pul and Tiglath-lqleser as the 
same person. 

279 See the next note. 

280 See Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” Pars lma, 
c. iv. “ Post hos ait extitisse Chaldceorum 
regem , cui nomen Phulus erat.” Eusebius 
makes the quotation from Polyhistor; but 
Polyhistor's authority beyond a doubt was 
Berosus. Pul therefore must have figured 
in the Babylonian annals, either as a na¬ 
tive king, or as an Assyrian who had borne 
sway over Chalda i a. 

281 Assyrian names are almost always 
compounds, consisting of two, three, or 
more elements. It is difficult to make two 
elements out of Pul. There is, how ever, 
it must be granted, an Assyrian Eponym 
in the Canon, whose name is not very 
far from Pul, being Palaya, or Palluya 
(= u my son”). The same name was 
borne by a grandson of Merodach-Bala- 
dan. Mr. G. Smith, moreover, informs 
me that he has found Pulu as the name of 
an ordinary Assyrian on a tablet. 

282 The “ Porus ” of Ptolemy's Canon is 
a name closely resembling the “ Phulus ” 
of Polyhistor. The one w ould be in He¬ 
brew' "113»the other is S-13. 

283 According to Ussher (see the margi¬ 
nal dates in our Bibles) Menahem reigned 
from b.c. 771 to b.c. 7G1, or twenty years 
earlier than this. Clinton lowers the dates 
by two years (“ F. H.” vol. i. p. 335). Nine 
more may be deducted by omitting the 
imaginary “ interregnum ” between Pekah 
and Hoshea, which is contradicted by 3 K. 
xv. 30. The discrepancy, therefore, be¬ 
tween the Assyrian Canon and the He¬ 
brew' numbers at this point does not ex¬ 
ceed ten years. 

284 b.c. 747. The near synclironism of 
TiglatJi-Pileser’s accession (b.c. 745) with 
this date is remarkable, resulting as it does 
simply from the numbers in the Assyrian 
Canon, without any artifice or manipula¬ 
tion 'whatsoever. 

285 See 2 Kings xiv. 25-28; xv. 16. 

Tffig general defection and depres¬ 


sion is stated somewhat over-strougly by 
Herodotus (i. 95, 90). 

2 N? Tii,. date of Jonah’s preaching to the 
Ninevites has Ix-en much disputed. It has 
been placed as early asSGO (see our Bibles), 
or from that to B.c. 840 (Brake), which 
w ould throw' it into a most nourishing As¬ 
syrian period, the reign of Shalmaneser 
II. Others have observed that it may as 
well belong to the latter part of the reign 
of Jeroboam II. (Bailey), which would be 
about b.c. 780, according to the ordinary 
chronology, or about b.c. 7G0-750, accord¬ 
ing to the views of the present WTiter. 

288 Jonah iii. 4. 

289 This w'as the prophetic dress. (See 
2 Kings i. 8, and Zech. xiii. 4.) 

290 Jonah iii. G. 

291 On the custom of putting beasts in 
mourning, see above, cli. viii. note 215 . 

292 Jonah iii. 7, 8. 

293 Ibid, verse 5. 

294 Ibid, verse 10. 

296 Ibid. iv. 5. 

296 Ibid, verse 11. On the meaning of 
the phrase see vol. i. pp. 161, 1G2. 

297 “Fr. Hist. Gr.” vol. iv. p. 351. 

298 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 210. 

299 The native form is Pal-tsira ,or Palli- 
tsir (O^pert), w'hence Beletar, by a change 
of the initial fenwi-sinto the media , and a 
hardening of the dental sibilant. 

300 Compare the stories of Gyges, Cyrus, 
Amasis, etc. Gyges, the herdsman of 
Plato (“ Rep.” ii. 3). and the guardsman of 
Herodotus (i. 8), appears in the narrative 
of Nicolaus Damascenus, who probably 
follows the native historian Xanthus, as a 
member of the noblest house in the king¬ 
dom next to that of the monarch (NIe. 
Dam. Fr. 49). Cyrus, son (according to 
Herodotus, i. 107) of an ordinary Persian 
noble, declares himself to have been the 
son of a “powerful king.” (See the au¬ 
thor’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 300, note 9 , 
2d edit.) There are good grounds for be¬ 
lieving that the low birth of Amasis is 
likewise a fiction. (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 222, 
note 7 .) 

301 Bion’s date is uncertain, but it prob¬ 
ably was not much before b.c. 200. (See 
the remarks of C. Muller in the " Fr. Hist. 
Gr.” vol. iv. p. 347.) 

302 This fact is stated on a mutilated 
tablet belonging to Tiglatb-Pileser's reign. 

303 Merodaeh-Baladan is called “the son 
of Yakin” in the Assyrian Inscriptions. 
His capital, Bit-Yakin, had apparently 
been built by, and named after, his father. 
Compare Bit-Oniri (i.e., Samaria). Bit-Sar- 
gina. etc. It has been suggested that 
Yakin may be intended by Jugmus, if that 
be the true reading, in Ptolemy's Canon. 

When 31erodach-Baladan is called “the 
son of Baladan ” in 2 Kings xx. 12, and Is. 
xxxix. 1. the reference is probably to a 
grandfather or other ancestor. 

304 As Nadina, who would seem to be 
Nadius: and Zakiru , who may possibly 
be Chinzirus. 

305 Babylon, Borsippa, Nipur, Cutha, 
Erech, Ivts, and Dilmun. Compare the 
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conduct of Vul-lush III. (see text, p. 
410). 

30 * See text, p. 119. 

307 Besides the great Hiram, the friend 
of Solomon, there is a Tyrian king of the 
name mentioned by Menander as con¬ 
temporary with Cyrus (Fr. 2>; and another 
occurs in Herodotus (vii. 9S), who must 
have been contemporary with Darius lly- 
staspis. 

3 <>» The Arabs of the tract bordering on 
Egypt seem to have been regularly gov¬ 
erned by queens. Three such are men¬ 
tioned in the Inscriptions. As these Arabs 
were near neighbors of the Sab;cans, it is 
suggested that the queen of Sheba came 
from their country, which was in the 
neighborhood of Sinai. (See “ Transac¬ 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature," 
vol. vii. New Series, p. 14.) 

308 2 Kings xv. 20. 

310 Isaiah ix. 1. This war is slightly al¬ 
luded to in the inscriptions of TigUith-Pile- 
ser; but no details are given. 

311 See text, p. 409. 

3,3 Isa. vii. 1-0. Comp. 2 Kings xvi. 5. 

3,3 2 Kings xvi. 7. 

314 2 Kings xvi. 9. There is an imper¬ 
fect notice of the defeat and death of 
Rezin in a mutilated inscription now in 
the British Museum. 

316 2 Chron. v. 2b. That Tiglath-Pileser 
attacked Pekah twice seems to follow 
from the complete difference between the 
localities mentioned in 2 Kings xv. 21k and 
2 Chron. v. 2b. In Isaiah ix. 1, both ex¬ 
peditious seem to be glanced at. 

3,5 That the Gozan of Scripture was this 
country is apparent enough from Script¬ 
ure itself, which joins it with (Ilalnh 
Chalcitis of Ptolemy), Habor (the Kha- 
hour), Haran (Harran or Carr ha*), Re- 
zeph, and Eden (Beth-Adini). It is con¬ 
firmed by the Assyrian inscriptions, which 
connect (ruzau with Xisibis. 

317 Megiddo and Dora are mentioned 
under the forms of Maqidu and l>nnc 
among the Syrian cities tributary to Tig- 
lath-Pileser. They are joined to a place 
called Manatsuah. which now for tin* llrst 
time appears in the lists, ami which prob¬ 
ably represents the land of Manasseli. 

318 The south-western limit of Assyria 
was now advanced to about lat. 32 J *3»i\ 
Dur and Megiddo seem to have been her 
frontier town;. 

318 2 Kings xvi 10. Tiglath-Pileser re¬ 
cords his reception of tribute from a king 
of Judah whom he calls Yahukhnzi. or 
Jchoahaz. It was at one time siigg.*st.*.l 
that the monarch intended might be IV.- 
ziah whose name would become Jeli.mhaz 
by a metathesis of the two elements; but 
the late date of the tribute-giving, which 
was certainly towards tin* dose of Tiglatli- 
I'ileser's reign, renders this impossible. 
Yahukhnzi must represent Ahnz. It has 
been suggested that Jehonhaz was tin* 
monarch's real appellation, and that the 
Jews dropped the initial element been use 
they were unwilling to profane the sarr«*d 
name of Jehovah by connecting it with so 


wicked a monarch: but perhaps it is mom 

\ >robable that the name was changed by 
'iglnth-PilcM-T, when Aliaz l**eame his 
tributary. iust as the name of Kliakim 
was turned by .Neeho to Jehoiakim (2 
Kings xxiii. .‘Hi, and tliat of Mattamah to 
Zedekiah by Nebuclmdm-z/ar (ibid. xxiv. 
ITi. Ilis impieties may ha\»* pn*vei»t«*d 
the Jews from reeognizing the change of 
name as legitimate, and made them still 
call him simply Almz. 

330 ComiMire the Matgenus (Mu 777/1 *r) 

of Menander, the father of Pygmalion and 
Dido (I'r. 11 . 

331 S.*e text. p. 119. 

333 They were often partially d<*stroyed. 
in order to reduce the size of the stone 
and make it tit into a given place in K>nr- 
haddon's wall. (Si*.* Ijiyard. “ Monu¬ 
ments." 1st Series," i>. 11 ) 

333 This plan is exhibited in tin* Itfise- 
ment story of the British Museum. 

334 See text. pp. I'd ts’J. 

336 For representations of Tiglath Pile, 
ser’s sculptures, see Mr. I^iyard’s “ Monu 
incuts," 1 st Series. Plates, ft7 t*» bT; and 
compare Pis. XXXV., XXXVI., LXXV1I., 
and LXXIX. 

3 ‘-'’ 2 Kings xvii. 3. " Against liim cAine 
up Slialmaneser. king of Assyria; and 
lloshea b'canic* his servant and gave him 
presents." or "rendered him tribute" 
(marginal rendering). 

337 It was prolmbly now that Shalma¬ 
neser made Ins general attack iqxm Phoe¬ 
nicia. (Sec text, p. 133.) 

33 ‘ 2 Kings xvii. 4. “And the king of 
Assyria found conspiracy in Hosh.-n: for 
ho had scut messengers to So. king <>f 
Egypt, and brought no present to the 
king of Assyria, as he lino done year by 
year. 

339 Several kings of the IMh and 19th 
dynasties s**ein to have ruled over Syria, 
niid even to have mad.* war nrro*«s the 
Euphrates in Western M«*s.»|>otnnia. 
(See Wilkinson in the author's " llemd- 
<»tus," vol. ii. j»p. 3u2 2 &U> and p. 311; 
and coin)tare Sir II Knwlinsoii's ** Illus- 
trati.ms of Egyptian History," publish.*d 
in the ** Transactions of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Literature," vol. vii New Series.) 

330 The invasions ofShishnk Sh.*sh<mk) 
and Zerah (< )sorkoiu show that the Jd. a 
of annexing S\ ria e<»niimi«*d even during 
a period of eomjMirative d«*pr»*ssion. 

3 I K.-e text, p. 39ft. 

333 If we wen* obliged to follow Mane- 
tho’s dates, as r«q*.*rt.*d to us through 
Eusebius and Afrleanns. we should 1 »\e 
to place the accession of the first Subnet. 
22 or 21 \.*ars only liefuro Tirhnknh, nr. 
712 or 7(1. But tin* Apis *0 /«» liu'e 
shown that Mnnetho's iuiiuImts an* u*»t 
to U* triM»*.l; and it is allowable th»*n»- 
fore teiussign to the two Ethiopian kings 
who pn*.*.*d.*d Tirhukah onlinurv rvir-ns 
of su\ i '.*)) u*ars each, which would bring 
the Ethiopian conquest to ii.r 73 n 
333 Mauetho stated tlint lks'choris the 
>witu was burnt alive by Sabaco 1. (Ku- 
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seb. “Chr. Can.” i. p. 104.) Herodotus 
gave a different account (ii. 137-140;. 

334 According to Herodotus, the native 
king whom Sabaco superseded (called by 
him Anysis) was blind. Diodorus calls 
Boechoris tg) aupa-i 7zav7€?i(jg evKara<Pf)6- 
rjyror, but does not specify any particular 
infirmity. (Diod. Sic. i. 05, § 1.) 

335 That the So, or rather Seveh (N10), 
of 2 Kings xvii. 4, represents the Egyp¬ 
tian name Shebek is the general opinion 
of commentators. It is not perhaps quite 
certain, but it is highly probable. 

336 It has not been generally seen that 
there is an interval of time between verses 
4 and 5 of 2 Kings xvii.; yet this is suffi¬ 
ciently clear to an attentive reader. 

337 2 Kings xvii. 4. 

338 So Josephus. EJfo Kara Kpdrog tj/v 
'Zafiapiav. (“ Ant. Jud.” ix. 13.) 

339 ’E tz7]Me QnivtKTjv TcoXepCiv aTracai’. 
(Menand. Eph. ap. Joseph. “Ant. Jud.” 
ix. 14.) 

34° (Ibid.) 

341 Menander speaks of the Phoenicians 
as “ helping to man the sixty ships” 
(cvfiir'X rjpuadvTuv avru vai>g e$?]K0- 
vrn). It is uncertain how many rowers 
the Phoenician vessels of this time requir¬ 
ed. In Sargon’s sculptures they are repre¬ 
sented with only four or five rowers on 
each side; in Sennacherib’s with eight, 
nine, or eleven, and also with two steers¬ 
men. Probably the latter representation 
is the more eoneet; and this would make 
tlie average number of rowers to be 
twenty. In that case each crew on this 
occasion would have been two-thirds 
Phoenician to one-third Assyrian. 

342 It has been usual to see in tins Tyrian 
war of Shalmaneser's an expedition 
against Cyprus; and the author origi¬ 
nally understood the passage in this sense 
(see his “Herodotus,” vol. ii. p. 234, 
note 8 ). But he now thinks with Mr. 
Kenrick (“ Phoenicia,” p. 379, note 1 ), 
that, even if the present text of Josephus 
is correct, no Cyprian expedition is in¬ 
tended. At the same time he suspects 
that the words which cause the difficulty 
(’Eri Tovrovg 7 re/jipag 6 tuv 'Aggv- 
ptDV j3aGi?ievg) contain a wrong reading. 
He would propose to change rovrovg into 

70V70V. 

343 Shalmaneser’s first attack on Phoe¬ 
nicia may be assigned to his first year. 
The revolt of the island Tyre, and his 
naval attack on it, cannot fall earlier, 
but may easily have fallen later, than his 
second ^ear. The blockade of the foun¬ 
tains might possibly be established in the 
autumn of that year (b.c. 726), in which 
case the five years of resistance would 
terminate in tlie autumn of b.c. 721, which 
is Sargon's second year. 

344 This is the probable origin of the 
title Pharaoh, which signifies Ph ’ A’a, 


“the Sun.” Among the common titles 
of Oriental sovereigns are “ the light of 
the Universe,” “the brother of the Sun 
and Moon,” and the like. 

346 Nabonidus always styles himself 
“the son of Nebo-belatzu-ikbi, the Itab- 
Mag.” 

34# See Oppert, “Inscriptions des Sar- 
gonides,” p. 31. 

347 M. Opj>ert now prefers the form 
Saryukin. (“ Chronologie Biblique,” p. 
20.) Mr. G. Smith regards tiar-yina as 
the Aeeadian and Saru-kina as the As¬ 
syrian form. (“Zeitschrift fiir acgyp- 
tisehe Spraelie ” for 1869, p. 93.) 

3;e “ Sargon (Sar-kin) veut dire, roi <Ie 
fait, et indique l’usurpateur.” (Oppert, 
“ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 8.) 

34y The religious character of the As¬ 
syrian royal names has been already re¬ 
peatedly noticed. (See text, pp. 348, 352. 
354, etc.) They consist almost universally 
of two or three elements, forming a short 
sentence, and including the name or des¬ 
ignation of a god. (See Appendix A, 
“On the Assyrian Royal Names.”) 

350 “Zeitschrift,” 1. s. c. It had also 
been borne by an ancient Chaldasan mon¬ 
arch, of whom mention is made in two or 
three places, but whose date cannot he 
fixed. In reference to this early king the 
Assyrian Sargon is sometimes called 
Sarukina-m'ku —“ the later Sargon.” 

361 This is the usual estimate. 31. Op¬ 
pert regards the annals as covering six¬ 
teen years, from b.c. 721 to b.c. 706, in¬ 
clusively. 

332 Sargon seems not to have effected 
the deportation of the Samaritans at once. 
Apparently he acted towards them as 
Sennacherib intended to act towards the 
Jews of Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii. 31, 32. 
“Tims saitli the king of Assyria, Make an 
agreement with me by a present, and 
come out to me, and then eat ye every 
man of his own vine, and every one o*f 
his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the 
waters of his cistern, until 1 come to take 
you aivay to a laud like your own land,” 
etc.) 

353 The Simyra of the classical geog¬ 
raphers, which was near Marathus. 
(Plin. “H. N.” v. 20; Mela, i. 12; etc.) 
The city is not mentioned in Scripture; 
but we hear in Genesis (x. 1C) of the 
“ Zemarites,” in conjunction with the 
Hamatkites and Arvadites. 

334 The Hebrew literation of Aroer is 

which is very likely to be repre¬ 
sented by Gargar, since the Hebrew a in 
is very nearly a g. On the position of the 
various Aroers. see Mr. Grove’s article in 
Smith's “Bihl. Dictionary,” vol. i. p. 115. 

331 Manetho placed the accession of the 
Ethiopian dynasty 191 or 193 years before 
the invasion of Cambyses, t'.e., in b.c. 716 
or 718. 

S3 ‘ See above, note 334 . Bocchoris, ac¬ 
cording to Manetho, reigned either six or 
fortv-four years! 

33 • Phiiistia had submitted to Vul-lush 
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Til. (see text, p. 419), and probably to 
Tiglath-Pileser II. (p. 430). The extension 
of Egyptian influence over the country is 
iierhaps glanced at in the prophesy of 
Isaiah,—“ In that day shall five cities in 
the land of Egypt sjieak the language of 
Canaan.” The ** five cities ” of the Philis¬ 
tines were Aslvlod, Gaza, Ascalon, Gath, 
and Ekron. (Sec Josh. xiii. 3; and 1 Sam. 
vi. IT.) 

35B See above, note 336 . 

359 See Oppert, “ Inscriptions des Sar- 
gonides, p. and coni])are Sir II Raw- 
linson in the “ Athenaeum.” No. 1809. p. 
917, note 2 "; and l)r. Hicks in the same 
journal, No. 1878, p. 531. 

3 «° Manetho assigned to Neco six years 
only, whereas it Ls certain that he reigned 
sixteen, lie interposed three kings, 
whose reigns covered a space of twenty- 
one years, between Tirhakah and Psnm- 
metlchus, whereas the monuments show 
that Psammetichus followed Tirhakah 
immediately. Again, he gave Tirhakah 
eighteen years, whereas the monuments 
give him twenty-six. His nuniliers may 
have been falsified; but certainly, ns they 
come to «.s, no dependence can be olaced 
on them. (See M. de Roughs “Notice 
sommaire des Monuments (‘gyptieus du 
Mnsee du louvre.” Paris, 1855.) 

3fl i The title borne by Shebek Ls read as 
Tar-danu by Sir II. Rawlinson, and ex¬ 
plained as honorific, signifying “the high 
in rank..” M. Oppert reads it as Sil-iun, and 

compares the Hebrew shilton (jl£3^?ty), 

“power,” and the Arabic Sultan. In 
either case the title Ls a subordinate one, 
occurring in an Assyrian list of officers 
after that of Tartan. 

' 3<S2 That Shebek the Tar-dan or Sil-tan 
is not the Pharaoh who gave the tribute 
is evident from the great Chamber In¬ 
scription of Kliorsabad, where the two 
names stand contrasted in two consecu¬ 
tive paragraphs. (Oppert, “ Inscript ions 
des Sargonides,” p. t\\) 

3* 3 The position of Rapiua is well marked 
in Polybius, who places it between Rlii- 
nocolura and Gaza (v. 80, § 3). It was the 
scene of a great battle lx*tween Ptolemy 
Philopator and Antioclnis the Great, u.c. 
H17. Pliny calls it Raphea. (“II. N.” v. 
13.) 

384 See above, note 391 . 

3«6 “ InscriptioiLS des Sargonides,” p. 30. 

399 The Thamudites are a well-known 
Arabian tril>e, belonging anciently to the 
central portion of the peninsula. They 
occupied scats to the south of Arabia 
IVtra'a in the name of Ptolemy. (“Geo¬ 
graph.” vi. T.) , . „ 

Compare Nehem. ii. 19. and iv. i. 

3 «* Tsamsi appeal's to have been the sue 
cessor of Khabiba (see text, p. T-*9>. 

39v These presents were gold, spices < r >. 
horses, and camels. The Egyptian Imi-ses 
were much prized, and were carefully 
preserved by Sargon in tlie royal stables 
at Nineveh. 

379 M. Opjiert understands the passage 


somewhat difTerantly. He translates, 
■* Vamnn apprit de loin rai>r>roche d** lnon 
exiH-ditioii; d s’enfi <‘t del’ll pt*\ 

<I,i cote de Mi roc.” (“Inscriptions tbs 
Sargonides,” p. 97.) 

371 The name Ashdod (iniVN) isproba 
bly derivetl from the pM*t Yt/, “strong,” 
which appears in 'Y7 and "1117. Stu¬ 
dent is “ strong ” in Arabic 

372 It is [H*rhaps this capture of Ashdod 
of which Isaiuh sjn-aLs “In the year 
that Tartan came unto Ashdod (when 
Sargon the king of Ass\ ria sent liimi, and 
fought against Ashdi**!, and took it; at 
the same time spake the l>*nl l»y Isaiah.” 
etc. (xx. 1, 9). I or it Ls |>os.sibkf tluit Sar¬ 
gon mav claim as his own act what was 
really elYected by a general. Hut jierluu** 
it is most probable tliut the capture by 
the Tartan or general was the earlier one, 
when Azmi’s revolt wax put down, and 
Akhimit was made king m his place. 

373 See Mr. G. Smith s pa|>er in the 
“ Zcitsclirift fdr aegypt. Spraehe ” for 
1809, p. 107. 

374 “ Inscriptions des Kargonidi*s,” p. ‘J8. 
It Ls thLs statement, joined with the fact 
that the expedition took place in Sargon > 
19th year, tliat enables ils definitely to fix 
tlie aceessi*>n of Sargon t< > n.c. 799 1, which 
is the first year of Merodaeh-Baladan 
(Mardocempalus) ill the Canon of Ptol- 
cmy. 

376 Sargon seems by skilful movements 
to have iuten>osed his army lietween Mr- 
rodaeh-Balaunn and Sutruk-Nakhiinta, 
and even to have threatened to cut off M«*- 
rodach-Buladan from the sea. Hence, 
probably, his hasty evacuation of las ca|>- 
ital. (See Mr. G. Smith's pajx-r in the 
“Zeitschrift,” p. 109.) 

379 See above, note 3 ° 3 . 

377 The trilies summoned were the (7om- 
bxilu. the Kukudu, or I*uku<tn (j>erhaps 
the Pekod of the Jewish prophets, Jer. I. 
91; Ezek. xxiii. i23), the 7Vini im«, the 
h'ikhi Win, and the Kftindari who all ii|>- 
pear among tlie Amnucans plunder* 1 by 
Sennacherib. (See text. p. 147.) TheGam- 
1 min or Gumbuhi were known to the Arab 
geographers and hLstorians as Junhuld 
They place the Junbuhi in the l> inluu 
marsh district. 

37N I have hitherto doubted tills Identifi¬ 
cation since tlie initial S of an Assyrian 
name is nowhere else replaced hv a men* 
hr*■uthing. But the discovery Hint Sar¬ 
gon took the title of “ king of Bnbli ” in 
the very year which Ptolemy nmk«*x the 
1st of Arceanus, u.c 7«K» (“Zeitschrlft.” 
p. 95), convinces me that 1 have I*** n 
\s rong. 

37v “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p ; > 

31,0 This expression, and the subs«sjiieut 
statement tliut Cvprus. which Is lyss than 
i*5 miles distant from the near**st |*irt of 
the Phoenician c«wist, was, “s**\en days' 
sail from the sin in*.” sufficiently mark 
the ignorniice of the Assyrians when* 
imuti«*al matters an* concerned. Saryou 
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calls Cyprus “ a country of which none of 
the kings of Assyria or Babylonia had 
ever heard the name.” (“Inscriptions,” 
etc., p. 3t.) 

381 The tribute of Upir is not stated. 
That of the Cyprians consisted of gold, 
silver, vases, logs of ebony, and the manu¬ 
factures of their own land. 

382 This effigy of Sargon, found on the 
site of Idaiium, is now in the Berlin Mu¬ 
seum. In the Inscriptions, “setting up 
the image of his majesty” is always a 
sign that a monarch has conquered a 
country. Such images are sometimes 
represented in the bas-reliefs. (See Botta, 
“Monument de Ninive,” PI. 64.) 

383 There was peculiar ingratitude in 
the conduct of Ainbris. Sargon had se¬ 
lected him from among the neighboring 
kings for the honor of a matrimonial al¬ 
liance; and had given him the province 
of Cilicia as the dowry of the daughter 
whom he sent to Ambris to be liis wife. 

384 This name has been compared with 
the Phrygian Midas. (Sir H. Kawlinson, 
in the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 
131, 2d ed.) The name of another chief 
engaged in this war—Daiukka the Man- 
nian—has been compared with that of 
the supposed Median monarch Defaces. 
Some go so far as to identify the person¬ 
ages. 

385 “Inscriptions desSargonides,”p. 24, 
Sargon represents this as a pure act of 
favor on his part: but we cannot be mis¬ 
taken in considering it as an act of pru¬ 
dence. 

Urza’s signet-cylinder has been discov¬ 
ered and brought to Europe. It bears 
a four-winged genius, grasping with either 
hand an ostrich hy the neck. (See Culli- 
more, “Cylinders,” PI. 8, fig. 40.) It Is 
now in the Museum of the Hague. 

38a Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 25. 
Compare p. 37. 

387 On the Nissean horses see the au¬ 
thor’s “ Herodotus,” vol. iv. p. 33, note 6 , 
2d ed. 

388 Sutruk-Nakhunta’s inscriptions have 
been found on the great mound of Susa. 
(Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author’s “He¬ 
rodotus,” vol. i. p. 363, note 4 , 2d ed.) 

389 Inscriptions des Sargonides,” pp. 26, 
27. 

390 2 Kings xviii. 11. “And the king of 
Assyria did carry away Israel unto As¬ 
syria, and put them in Halah and in Ha- 
bor by the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes." 

391 “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 37. 

392 See text, pp. 391, 399, 429, and 430. 

303 The Arab geographer Yaeut speaks 

of Kkurstabadh (Knorsabad) as a village 
east of the Tigris, opposite to Mosul, and 
adjoining the old ruined city of Saryltun. 
(See “As. Soc. Jouiu” vol. xii. p. 419. 
note 2 .) 

394 It is true the evidence is only nega¬ 
tive, but it is as strong as negative evi¬ 
dence can be. Sargon neither mentions 
limiting in any of his inscriptions, nor 
represents himself as engaged in it in his 


sculptures. The only representation of 
sport which his has-reliefs furnish con¬ 
sists of one series of slabs, where part¬ 
ridges, hares, and gazelles are the objects 
of pursuit. The king is present, driving 
in his chariot, but seems to take no part 
in the sport. (See text, p. 304.) 

396 “Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 31, 
note 1 . 

3ua This must have been his principal 
residence, as the Khorsabad palace was 
not finished till his fifteenth year. 

397 “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 35. 

398 Ibid. 

399 “ Zeitsclirift fur aegypt. Spraehe” 
for 1869, p. 110. 



401 King, “Antique Gems,” p. 127. 

402 See the representations on Plates 
LXXX1V. and LXXXV. 

493 See Pis. CVir and CXIY. 

404 See Pis. XLIX., LXXXII., CXXXIII., 
and CXXXVIII. 

496 See Pi. LXVH. 

406 This document is known as “the 
Taylor Cylinder.” It is dated in the 
Eponymy of Bel-emur-ani, who appears 
in the Assyrian Canon as the Eponym of 
Sennacherib’s fifteenth year, b.c. 691, and 
again of his twentieth year, b.c. 686. An 
abstract of the most important portion of 
this inscription was given by Sir II. Kaw¬ 
linson so long ago as 1852, in his “ Outlines 
of Assyrian History,” while detailed trans¬ 
lations have been since published by 31 r. 
Fox Talbot (“Journ. As. Soc.” vol. xix. 
pp. 135-181), and M. Oppert Inscriptions 
ties Sargonides,” pp. 41-53). 

4 07 There is a second document called 
“the Bellino Cylinder,” which was writ¬ 
ten in Sennacherib's fourth year, anil 
contains his first two campaigns, together 
with an account of his early buildings at 
Nineveh. In general it agrees closely 
with the Taylor Cylinder; but it adds 
some few facts, as the appointment of 
Belipni. Mr. Fox Talbot translated it in 
his “ Assyrian Texts,” pp. 1-9. 

408 2 Kings xviii. 13-37; Isa. xxxvi. and 
xxxvii. 

409 Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” Pars lnia, c. 
iv. v. Eusebius has also preserved a pas¬ 
sage of Abydeuus in which Sennacherib 
is mentioned (ib. c. ix. § 1); but it con¬ 
tains little of any value that is not also 
mentioned by Polyliistor. 

419 Herod, ii. 141. 

411 The Assyrians and Babylonians 
counted as their “first year,” not the 
actual year of their accession, but the 
year following. Thus if Sennacherib as¬ 
cended the throne b.c. 705, his “first 
year ” would be b.c. 704. 

412 It is an admitted feature of Ptole¬ 
my’s Canon that it takes no notice of 
lciiigs who reigned less than a year. 

413 The following is Polj'histor’s state¬ 
ment as reported by Eusebius: “ Post- 
quam regno defunctus est Senecheribi 
frater, et post Hagisae in Babylonios 
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dominationem, qui quidem nondum cx- 
uleto trigesimo imperii die a Marudacho 
Haldane intereinptusest, Marndaclms ipse 
Haldanes tyrannidem invasit mensilnis 
sex; donee eum sustulit vir cpiidam no¬ 
mine Elibus, qui et in regnant successit.” 
(“Citron. Can.” Pars lma, v. § 1.) 

4 >‘ See text, i>. 441. 

4.6 It was formerly concluded from Sen¬ 
nacherib’s cylinders that his first Haby- 
lonian expedition was in his first and his 
Syrian expedition in his third year. Hut 
neither the Hellino nor the Taylor Cylin¬ 
der is, strictly speaking, in the form of 
annals. The Baby Ionian was his first 
campaign, the Syrian bis third. But two 
years seem to have passed before he en¬ 
gaged in foreign expeditions. 

It is confirmatory of this view, which 
follows from the chronology of the As¬ 
syrian Canon compared with the Canon 
of Ptolemy, to find that the Hellino Cylin¬ 
der, written in Sennacherib's fourth year, 
gives, not four cumuuigns, but two only 
those of b.c. 703 and b.o. 7Wi. 

419 This king was probably the Sutnik- 
Nakhunta who had warred with Sargon. 
(See text, p. 443.) 

4.7 “As. Soc, Jonrn.” vol. xix. p. 137. 

418 See text, p. 4G9. 

418 In Eli I ms the El is perhaps *7H, “god,” 
used for Bel, the particular god. or possi¬ 
bly Elibus is a mere corruption tine to tin* 
double translation of Poly his tor's Creek 
into Armenian, and of the Armenian Eu¬ 
sebius into Latin. 

420 These tribes liad all assisted Mero- 
dach - Baladan against Sargon. (See 
above, note 377 .) 

42 ‘ Compare 1 Chr. v. 10, 18-“*’; Ps. 
lxxxiii. 0. The Hagarenes are |>erhnps 
the Agnei of Strabo fxvi. p. 1001), Pliny 
(“ H. N.” vi. 3‘i), and n inn's. 

433 “As. Soe. .lourn. ’ vol. xix. p. 138. 

423 See text, p. 113. 

424 “ As. Soe. Jonrn.* vol. xix. pp. 130 
143; “ lnscrip. ties Sargouides,” pp. 4J, 13. 

426 Ajp. Joseph. “Anl Jud.” ix. II. 

429 This identity is i viiutaiiu’tl by Mr. 
Bosanquel. (“ Fall «>f Nineveh," p. 10; 
“Messiah the Prince,’* p. 383.) 

427 This name appear* as tliat of a Phil¬ 
istine king in the inscriptions nf Tiglath- 
Pilescr II. (See text, p. 130.) 

428 M. Oppert is, 1 helM*ve, of this itpin 
ion. Mr. Fox Talbot so translates (“ Asint- 
ie Soc. Jonrn.” vol. xix. p. 111). Sir II 
Kawlinsou tlenies the identity of the town 
mentioned with Samaria, which is ordi¬ 
narily represented in the Inscriptions by 
an enlirely different set of characters. 

428 Joppa and Hene-herak are connected 
with Ekron in Josh. xix. 43-Hi. There 
was a lla/.or among tin* extreme s<mthem 
cities of Jntlali (ib. xv. *A3). And there 
was a Beth-Hagou in the low country or 
coast tract of Judah, which is probably 
the modern fieit-fhijan Iw tween Lyddh 
and Joppa. These seem to be the four 
cities now taken by Sennacherib. 

430 EiLseb. “Citron. Cun.” Pars lina.c. 


xx.; African, ap. Syncell. “Chrono¬ 
graph," p. iki, C. 

431 We sluill have fuller evidence of tl.e 
continuation of this practice under tin? 
Assyrian kings when they liecaim* mas- 
tent of Egypt. (See text, pp. 4?J and 4‘J1.) 
It is slightly iudicat«*tl by the Bodecarcky 
of 1 lerodotus (ii. 117). 

432 The first gn at Imttlo was Umt of 
Hanhin. (See text, p. 1.38.) 

433 ^ Josh. xix. 4-1, where Eltekeh 

(npnSx) is mentioned next to Kkroii. 
It was a city of tin* I>*vlt«*s tJ *h. xix. Si . 

434 Perhaps not real “sons." Imt rather 
“servants.* Coiiifutre the double use of 
TTfuc in Creek. 

434 Tamila is no doubt Tliliiinatlia 
(DDDDD), the 0<ifiva of the Alexandrian 
codex, which is mentioned In Joshua txlx. 
43) imuiediatelv before Ekron. This ls 
probably not the Timnath or Timuatlm 
of Samson’s exploits. 

^ 39 “As. S«x*. Journ.” vol. xix. pp. lift, 
117; “ Inscriptions d<*s Sargonldes,” |»j». 

437 The tli*st intention was that llezekt/ih 
should put Padi to death. The Eknmit**s, 
we are told, “sent Padi to He/.ekiaJi to I* 
destroyed; hut In* praytvl to Cod. and lie 
tCod) softened their hearts.” It Is re¬ 
markable tliat the determinative for 
“Cod” is here used alone, without the 
addition of any name of a god. 

43H If it was in Hezckiuh's sixth year 
that Samaria was taken by Sargon, lie 
should now have reneh«*d his twenty- 
seventh year. The Hebrew and Assyrian 
numbers are here irreconcilable. 1 should 
propose to read in *•? Kings xvili. 13, *• twen¬ 
ty-seventh ” for “fourteenth.” 

438 Kings xviii. 13 13. 

440 The translation of Sir H. Itawllnson, 
which hits already np|M»nred in the au¬ 
thor’s “ Hampton I>*etures " (up. Ill, l IvJ, 
1 st edition) is liere followed. It agr»*»*s In 
all essemial mints with the translation* 
of I>r. Ilincks Halyard, “Nineveh and 
Babylon,” op. 113. Ill), M. uppert (“In 
seriptions des Sargonidcs,"ju>. 13, Ho, and 
Mr. Fox Tallmt. (“ Journ. of As. Soe.”vol. 
xix. pp. 117 I lib. 

441 It is |M‘rlm]>s this desolation of tie* 
territory’ to whieh Isaiah nllnd<*< In his 
•Jlth chanter: “ Heliold, the l>»rd mnketh 
the earth empty, and umketli It waste, 
and tnnietlilt upsidedown, and scattereUi 

abroad all the inhabitants thereof. 

The land sluill Im utterly emntnsl and ut 
terly H|n tiled, for the |>»rd hath ft] token 
this word. The earth mounieth and 
fndeth away, the world langnl.sheth and 
fndeth away; the haughty j«oople «vf the 
earth|lo languish. The mrth also is de- 
tlled under the Inhabitants thereof; ] M * 
•atise they have truusg rest'd tlie laws. 

changed the ordinances, broken the ever¬ 
lasting covenant. Therefore has the 
curse devoured the earth, and they that 
dwell therein an* desolate; therefore the 
inhabitants of the earth are burnwd, and 
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few men left. The new wine moumeth, 
the vine langulsheth, all the merry-heart¬ 
ed do sigh. The mirth of tabrets ceasetli, 
the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the 
joy of the harp eeaseth. They shall not 
drink wine with a song; strong drink 
shall he bitter to them that drink it. The 
city of confusion is broken down; every 
house Is shut up, that no man may come 
in. There is a crying for wine in the 
streets; all joy is darkened; and the mirth 
of the land is gone. In the city is left 
desolation, and the gate is smitten with 
destruction.” (Is. xxiv. 1-12.) 

442 Demetrius regarded this as one of 
the. great captivities, paralleling it with 
the previous captivity of Samaria, and 
with the final captivity of Jerusalem in 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. (Demetr. 
ap. Clem. Alex. “Strom.” i. p. 403.) 

443 Compare Is. xxix. 1-4, which seems 
to be a prophecy of this siege, the only 
one (so far as we know) that Jerusalem 
imderwent at the hands of the Assyriaus. 
“Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where 
David dwelt] Add ye year to year; let 
them kill sacrifices. For I will distress 
Ariel, and there shall be heaviness and 
sorrow" and it shall be unto me as Ariel. 
And I wall camp against thee round about, 
and will lay siege against thee icith a 
mount , and I will raise forts against thee. 
And thou shalt be brought down, and 
shalt speak out of the ground, and thy 
speech shall be low out of the dust, and 
thy voice shall be as of one that hath a 
familiar spirit, out of the ground, and thy 
speech shall whisper out of the dust.” 

444 Is. xxii. 9. 10. 

445 lb. verses 1, 2. 

446 lb. verse 5. 

447 lb. verses 12,13. 

448 It appeal's that Hezekiah either now 
or on the second occasion, when Jerusa¬ 
lem was threatened by Sennacherib, 
“stopped all the fountains which were 
without the city, and the brook that ran 
through the midst of the land,” because 
the people said, “Why should the As¬ 
syrian come and find much water?” (2 
Chron. xxii. 3, 4; compare Is. xxii. 9, 11.) 
From both passages I should infer that 
the blocking of the fountains took place 
on this, the first, occasion. On the gen¬ 
eral subject of the changes made at this 
time in the water supply, see Williams’s 
“ Holy City,” vol. ii. pp. 472-482. 

449 2 Chron. iii. 4-8. 

450 These w r ere Mitinti king of Ashdod. 
Padi king of Ekron, and Tsilli-Bel king of 
Gaza. (“ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 
45; “As. Soc. Journ.” vol. xix. p. 148.) 

451 “As. Soc. Journ.” vol. xix. pp. 149, 
150; “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 46. 

452 Ap. Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” Pars lma. 
c. v. “ Hoc (i.e.y Eliho) tertium jam annum 
regnante, Senecheribus rex Assyriorum 
copias adversum Babylonios contrahebat. 
praelioque cum iis conserto, superior eva- 
debat; captumque Elibum cum familiari- 
bus ejus in Assyriam transferri jubebat. 
Is. igitur Babylonionnn potitus, filium | 


fluum Asordanem eis regem imponebat; 
ipse autem in Assyriam rediturn matura- 
bat.” 

463 This change w’oukl easily take place 
hy the two sigmas (an) being mistaken for 
&pi ( tt ). 

454 There is nothing in the Assyrian rec¬ 
ords to fix, or even to suggest this date. 
It is required in consequence of the length 
of Hezekiah’s reign. As Hezekiah is given 
only 29 years (2 Kings xviii. 2; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 1), if Sennacherib’s first invasion 
was in his twenty-seventh year, the second 
must, at the latest, have fallen two years 
later, since that would be Hezekiah's 
twenty-ninth or last year. The arrangers 
of the dates in the margin of our Bibles 
made three years interv ene between the 
first and second expeditions. 

455 This is implied in the reproach of 
Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii. 21; Is. xxxvi. 
6). It seems to be alluded to in Is. xxxi. 
1-3, and stated positively in Is. xxx. 4. 

466 2 Kings xix. 8. 

467 2 Chron. xxxii. 9. 

468 2 Kings xviii. 17; Is. xxxvi. 2. 

469 It has been supposed from this fact 
that he w as a renegade Jew’ (Prideaux, 
Milman). But there is no need of this 
supposition. Hebrew’ is so like Assyrian 
that an Assyrian w’ould acquire it with 
great facility. At any rate, it is not more 
surprising that an Assyrian officer should 
know’ Hebrew’ than that three Jewish offi¬ 
cers should understand Aramaic. (2 Kings 
xviii. 26.) 

460 2 Kings xix. 8. 

461 Ibid. 9-13. 

4 « 2 Bad. 14-16. 

463 2 Kings xix. 20-34. On the receipt of 
the message sent by Rabshakeh, Isaiah 
had declared—” Thus saith the Lord God, 
4 Be not afraid of the words which thou 
hast heard, with which the servants of 
the king of Assyria have blasphemed me. 
Behold, I will send a blast upon him, and 
he shall hear a rumor, and shall return to 
his own land; and I will cause him to fall 
by the sword in his own land.*” (Ibid. 
6, 7.) 

464 Herod, ii. 141. According to some 
writers, the Sethos of Herodotus is the 
Zet of Manetho, the last king of the twen¬ 
ty-third dynasty, who reigned at Tanis 
(Zoan). while Bocchoris was reigning at 
Sais, and the Ethiopians in Upper Egypt. 
(Hincks in “ Athenaeum,” No. 1878, p. 534; 
Stuart Poole in Smith’s “ Biblical Diction¬ 
ary,” vol. iii. p. 1856, ad voc. Zoan.) The 
fact of a number of princes at this time 
dividing Egypt is apparent hoth in Script¬ 
ure IIs. xix. 2), and in the Assyrian In¬ 
scriptions. (“Inscriptions des Sargoni¬ 
des,” p. 44.) 

466 2 Kings xix. 9. The Apis stelae show 
that Tirhakah did not ascend the throne 
of Egypt till B.cr 690, eight years after 
this; hut he may have been already—as 
he is called in Scripture— 44 king of Ethio¬ 
pia.” 

466 Herod, ii. 141. It is thought that 
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the main outline of the narrative in this 
writer is compatible with the account in 
the -Book of kings, and may he used to 
till up its chasms. 

487 “ And it came to pass thatniyhf, that 
the angel of the I^ord went out, ’ etc. (2 
Kings xix. 85.) 

48M See text, pp. 480 and 410. 

489 I cannot accept the view that the 
Assyrian army was destroy<*d hy tin* 
Simoom, owing to the foreign forces of 
Sennacherib being little acquainted with 
the means of avoiding this unusual ene¬ 
my. (Milinau, “History* of the Jews," 
vol. i. p. 807.) The Simoom would not 
have destroyed one army and left the 
other unhurt. Nor would it have re¬ 
mained for the survivors to find when 
they aicoke in the murniny that the cam]) 
contained 1 So, 000 dead men. The narra¬ 
tive implies a secret, sudden taking away 
of life during sleep, by direct Divine in¬ 
terposition. 

470 Herod, ii. 141, ad fin. 

471 Ibid. 

472 See the “ Pensaa," 898 1055. 

473 Sennacherib, however, does not 
speak of years, but of campaigns. (“ In 
my first campaign," “ In my second cam- 

I wiign," and the like.) M. Opnert trans- 
ates more correctly than Mr. Fox Talbot. 

474 Tliis is proved by the name of the 
Eponym. The dab* may he luter, for the 
same person, or a person of tin* same 
name, was Eponym live years afterwards, 
in Sennacherib's twentieth year. 

473 Tohit i. 21. 

476 “ Ant. Jud." x. 2. ’Ey rovrc> T(J XP^ 
cvveftr/ tt/v tov ’A oovptuv apX'/ v t’“d 
id ijt\uv Knra/.vdF/vni. 

477 As Clinton, “Fasti Hellenic!,’’ vol. i. 
pp. 270. 280. 

478 The expression in 2 Kings xix. 30, 
that “Sennacherib departed, and went 
and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh," im¬ 
plies some considerable length of time, 
and shows the uuhistorieal character of 
Tohit. 

479 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 10. 

41,0 In b.c. 001. Sennacherib's 12th year, 
the Prefect of Damascus is Eponym; in 
n.c. 002 the Prefect of Arpad; and in b.c. 
001 the Prefect of Carchemish. None of 
these places had furnished c|>onyms pre¬ 
viously. 

4H1 "this emplacement depends almost 
entirely oil the name Nilmr, which seems 
to be represented by the Ml. Nibarns 
( Hifiapof) of Strabo. This range lay east 
of Niphates, stretching as far as Media 
( -apu^fivLt fifXP 1 ~ f ~/C Mtydmr, xi. p. 700). 
It seems rightly regards! as the ,-t/a 
Ihnjh, a range due north <>f Jjakc Van. 

41,9 Dayan in mentioned on the Tiglatli- 
Pileser cylinder among the countries of 
the Nalri. (“Inscription," p. 10.) A bull- 
inscription of Sennacherib shows that i( 
lay to the extreme west of their country, 
w here it abutted on Cilicia anil the coun¬ 
try' of the Tibarcul (Tubal). 


4fc3 Dayan Is not now; but Hrm, Its cnj>- 
ital, ami its strongholds, .fn/iru and Ije 
jm an* iu ir nmiits. Mr. Fox Tnllxd con 
jivturesi that A- irn Is “ttie celebrated 
Aonius, l**sieg«*d many* ages nfu*rwnnls 
by Alexander the ( treat. ’ (“As. S<*e. 
Jour." vol. xix. p. 153.) Hut Aornus was 
in Bactria, far Iteyoud the utmost limit to 
which tin* Assyrian anus ever penetrated 
east ward. 

4 ' 4 Compare the removal of the Scyths 
from Media to Lydia in the reign of 
t’yaxares, which is ^\id to have produced 
the Lydian war of that king (Herod. 1 . 78, 
711, and tin* instances collect**'! by Mr. 
(in»te p* History* of (j recce," vol. II. p. 417, 
note 1 . 2d edition). 

4 " s Se<* t**xt. p. 183. 

4 " fl The I'luddicans, whose "cry was in 
the ships" (is. xlni. It), no doubt ihk- 
sessed a mercantile marine which rind 
long been aeciistoimsl to the navigation 
of the Persian tlulf. (See text. pp. 17 
ami 05.) But they probnbiv fell very* 
far short of the Pho*uicians Imth ns re* 
sjx*cted their vessels and their nautical 
skill. 

487 Sennacherib eallsthein "Syrian ves¬ 
sels." Most prolwbly they were liiremes. 

* I ' H See text. p. 431. 

4 * 9 “Inscriptions d«*s Snrgonldes," j>|». 
17, 4H; “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xix. pp. 151 150. 

4 *° See text. p. 418. 

4 * 1 Kudnr-Nukhunta was the son of Sn 
truk-Nakhunta, the antagonist of Sargoii 
(see text. p. 142). Bricks of Kudur-Nak- 
hnnta, brought from Susa, are in the As¬ 
syrian Collection of the BritirJi Mus**iim. 

492 “ Inscriptions des Sargonides," p. is. 

493 Badaca is placed by Diodorus on tin* 
Euheus, between Susa and Ecbataun (xix. 
19). It seems to have been situabsl at 
the jKiint where the Kerkhah originally 
bifurcated, sending down an eastern arm 
which fell into the Kuran at Ahwaz. (S«*e 
\j* >ftns, “ Chaldron and Susiana," p. 421.) 

494 Sts* text, p. 158. 

496 So Mr Fox Talbot understands tin* 
passage (“As, Sot*. Joiim." vol. xix. p. 
159). It is thought, how ever, by some to 
mean that the whole reign of Ktidur- 
Nakhuuta lasted only three months. 

498 Compare th»* conduct of Almz (2 
Kings xvi. 8). 

497 Sts* text, p. 117 Tin* priuci|Mil of 
these trilies were t Ilf Puklldll (I'ekod) tilt* 
(iamhulu, the Khindaru, the Rulniu, and 
the Damuuu. 

498 “Inscriptions des Sargonitles," |*p. 
49 51; “Journal of the Asiatic Society," 
vol. xix. pp. 159 105. 

499 Itegihclus aseends Uic throne In n c. 
093, and Meseslinorduchns In tin* follow 
lug year, These are the 13th and 1 tth 
years of Semiaeherlh. Tin* omission of 
Susiib from the Canon may U* account'd 
for by the proltahle fact that neither of 
his two relgiislaMe*I fora full year. That 
he was actual king is provtd by a “eon 
tnict “ tablet In Die British Museum dated 
In his relgu. 
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60 ° polyhist, ap. Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” 
Pars Ima, c. v.:—“Is igitur (*.e,, Sena- 
cheribus) Babylonioruin potitus, flliuin 
sumn Asorclaneiri eis regem imponebat, 
ipse autein in Assyrian! reditura matu- 
I’abat. Mox quiiiu ad ejus aures rumor 
esset perlatus, Gra?cos in Ciliciain coactis 
copiis belluni transtulisse, eos protinus 
aggressus est, proelioque inito, multis 
suoruiu amissis, hostes nihilominus pro- 
fligavit: suamque iinaginein, ut esset 
victoriae monumentuin, eo loco erectain 
reliquit; eui Chaldaicis litteris res a se 
gestas insculpi mandavit ad memoriam 
tempomin sempiternam. Tarsum quoque 
urbem ab eo structam ait ad Babylonis 
exemplar, eidemque nomen inditum Thar- 
sin,” Abyden. ap. eund. c. ix.:—“His 
temporibus quintus denique et vigesimus 
rex fuit Senacheribus, qm Babylonem sibi 
subdidit, et in Cilicii maris litore classeui 
G raecorum profligatum disjecit. Hie etiam 
templum Atheniensium (!) struxit. iErea 
quoque signa facienda curavit, in quibus 
sua facinora traditur inseripsisse. Tarsum 
denique ea forma, qua Babylon utitur, 
condidit, ita ut media Tarso Cydnus amnis 
transiret, prorsus ut Babylonem dividit 
Arazanes.” 

501 It is not certain that this means 
more than the emplacement of the town 
on both sides of the Cydnus, so that the 
stream ran through it. (See the parallel 
passage in Abydenus.) 

502 See below, note 613 . 

503 Cilicia remained independent at the 
time of the formation of the Lydian Em¬ 
pire (Herod, i. 28). It had its own kings, 
and enjoyed a certain amount of inde¬ 
pendence under the Persians (ibid. vii. 98; 
jEschyl. “Pers.” 328-330; Xen. “Anab.” 

i. 2, § 25). 

604 See text, p. 443. 

505 The Greeks generally ascribed the 
foundation of Tarsus to Sardanapalus, 
the best known of the Assyrian monarchs. 
(See Hellan. Fr. 158; Apollodor. Fr. 69; 
Strab. xiv. p. 968; Arrian. “Exp. Alex. 1 ’ 

ii. 5; Atheneeus, “ Deipn,” xii. 7; Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Per. 873.) 

506 If the Tarshish of Gen. x.4, which is 
joined with Kittim (Cyprus), Rodanim 
(Rhodes), and Elishah (^Eolis, Elis) is al¬ 
lowed to be Tarsus (Joseph. “Ant. Jud.” 
i. 6), the original foundation of the city 
must have preceded the time of Senna¬ 
cherib. 

607 In the epitome of Sennacherib’s wars* 
inscribed upon the Koyunjik bulls, there 
is a statement that he “ triumphantly sub¬ 
dued the men of Cilicia inhabiting the in¬ 
accessible forests.” This epitome dates 
from the first Susian expedition—ab. b.c. 
695. If therefore the war to which it al¬ 
ludes is the same as that mentioned by 
the Greeks, the date in the text must be 
modified. 

608 See text, p. 469. 

609 On the importance of Tarsus in 
Greek and Roman times, see Xen. “Anab.” 
i. 2, § 23; Cces. “Bell. Alex.” 66; Strab. 
xiv. p. 960; Dionys. Perieg. 1. 869; Solin. 


41, etc. Ter soon is still a city with a pop¬ 
ulation of 30,0U). 

610 Isaiah x. 12-14; 2 Kings xix. 23-28. 
Sennacherib calls himself in his inscrip¬ 
tions, “ the great king, the powerful king, 
the kjng of nations, the king of Assyria, 
the king of the four regions, the diligent 
ruler, the favorite of the great gods, the 
observer of sworn faith, the guardian 
of the law, the embellisher of public 
buildings, the noble hero, the strong war¬ 
rior, the first of kings, the punisher of un¬ 
believers, the destroyer of wicked men.” 
(“Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 41; 
compare “As. Soc. Joum.” vol. xix. p. 
135.) 

511 This third or Hareem Court was very 
partially explored. The one side uncov¬ 
ered measured ninety-three feet. 31 r. 
Layard in liis restoration (“ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” Plan 1, opp. p. 67) makes the 
width of the court eighty-four feet, but it 
may easily have been ninety feet or even 
more. 

612 It is not quite certain that this pas¬ 
sage led to the apartments in question, as 
it was not explored to the end; but its 
apparent object was to conduct to the 
north-west group of chambers. 

513 Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
103. 

514 This hall was traced to a distance of 
160 feet. Assuming that it had the same 
sort of correspondence and regularity as 
the halls at Kliorsabad, its entire length 
must have been 180 feet. 

515 Mr. Layard counts seventy-one cham¬ 
bers; but he includes in this estimate the 
three courts, the long gallery, four pas¬ 
sages, and four rooms which were im¬ 
agined rather than proved to exist. 

618 Two great ravines on this side prob¬ 
ably mark the position of flights of steps, 
or inclined ways, which led up to the plat¬ 
form from the lower level of the city. 

517 On the rare use of passages by the 
Assyrians, see text, p. 183. 

618 So at Kliorsabad (PI. XLH., Fig. 2) 
and at Nimrud (PI. CXLV., Fig. 1). 

519 Sennacherib used foreign timber in 
his palace to a large extent, cutting it 
in Lebanon and Am anus. Perhaps, by 
choosing the tallest trees, he was able to 
span with single beams the wide space of 
forty-one or forty-two feet. (See text, 
p. 196.) 

S2 ° Backgrounds occur but very rarely 
in the reliefs of Asshur-izir-pal (Layard, 

“ Monuments,” 1st Series. Pis. 15,16, and 
33). They are employed more largely 
by Sargon (Botta, “ Monument,” Ids. 31 
to 35, and 108 to 114); but eveu then they 
continue the exception. With Sennache¬ 
rib they become the rule, and at the same 
time they increase greatly in elaboration. 

621 For a representation see Layard, 
“Monuments,” 2d Series, Pis, 8 and 9; 
compare “Nineveh and Babylon,” pjx 
338-340. 

622 Layard, “Monuments,” 2d Series, 
Pis. 10 to 17. 

* 23 See PI. LXXXVIH. 
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i24 “Assyrian Texts,” p. 7; “As. Soe. 
Journ.” vol. xix. p. Pifj. 

52ft “ Assyrian Texts,” 1. s. c. 

624 Ibitl. p. 8 . 

627 The great gate of Nineveh, de¬ 
scribed in Hie first part of this work 
(p. 105), was compose* 1 of bricks marked 
with Sennacherib's name (Layard “Nine¬ 
veh and Babylon,” p. 123). Another sim¬ 
ilar gateway in the eastern wall (ibid.) 
was probably his; and his bricks have 
also been found along the curtain of the 
east side of the city. 

628 On the Bellino Cylinder Sennacherib 
tells ns that he employed these four 
races, together with the Quint (Conns), 
on his great works. (“Assyrian Texts,” 
pp. 0 , 7.) From a bull inscription we 
learn that the number of Araimeans car* 
ried off its slaves in one raid was 208,000. 
(Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 111 . 

Lay aril, “ Monuments,*" 2d Series, 
Pis. 10, II, 13, 15, and 10. 

630 The same practice prevailed in Per¬ 
sia (Herod, vii. 22 ); and there must he 
something akin to it wherever forced la¬ 
bor is used. 

031 See text, p. 333. 

632 Layard, ** Monuments,” 2d Series, 
lMs. 12 and 15. 

533 See text, p. 452. 

034 Abydenus, who alone mentions this 
Nergilus, omits to state his relationship 
to Sennacherib. He makes bint the fa¬ 
ther of Adrnniinelech and Esar-haddon 
(Axerdis), which is certainly incorrect. 
In the texts 1 have followed probability. 

63f * The Adrammelech of Scripture <2 
Kings xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. 38) is meulioned 
as Adratneles by Abydenus (Enseh. 
“ Chron. Can.” Pars lnm, c. ix\), and as 
Adramelus by Moses of Clmreiirt (“ Hist. 
Armen." i. 22). This latter writer calls 
him also Argamo/anus (ibid.), while Poly- 
liistor gives his name as Anliimuzanes 
(up. Euseh. “Chron. Can.” Pars lma, c. 
v. $ 1 ). 

636 2 Kings, 1. s. e. 

637 See Abydenus, 1. s. e. “Proximns 
lmic (t.e., Senacheriho) regnavit Nergilus, 
ipiem Adrnmeles lllius (?) oceidil.” 

638 See 2 Kings xix. 7 and 37. 

639 A king was not entered on the Baby¬ 
lonian list until the Thol It which followed 
his accession. Tlioth fell at this time in 
February. Hence the Babylonian dates 
arc in almost every case oiio 3 ear Inter 
that tin* Assyrian. 

640 See Mr. <«. Smith’s article in the 
North British fo riew for duly, 1871), pp. 
321, 325. The war in question is also men¬ 
tioned by Abydonus, 1. s. c. “ Hum* (Ac., 
Adrameleni) fra ter suns Axerdis inter- 
fecil, pntre eodein alia tamen inatre geni- 
(us, atquo Byzantium O') usque ejus ex- 
ercitum perseeuhis est. quem autea iner- 
cede condnxerat auxillarein.” 

541 See tin* preceding note. 

6,2 2 Kings xix. 37. Mos. Cbor. I. s. c. 
“ Ellin vero (/.»,. Senechariiiiuin) lllil ejus 
Adrammelus et Siiuasarus libi Interfeco- 
vunt, ad nos confugcre.” 


64 s Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

6,4 “ British Museum Series,” l’Ls. 45 to 
17. Both copies of the cylinder an* im 
perfect; but togeiher they supply a verj 
tolerable text. M. < >njH*rt Ims traiuUat«sl 
the second in his “ Inscriptions dcs Sar- 
gonldes,” pp. 53 (>>. 

645 See Sir H. Kawlinsou’s “Illustra¬ 
tions of Egypt inn History arid 1 'limnology 
from the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” p. 23. 

644 2 Chron. xxxiil. II; 11/ra iv. 2 

647 Abvdeii. np. Ensel>. |. s, c. “.Egvp- 
lum pru’terea |iartesque mteriores Syria* 
nciinirebat Axerdis. ’ 

64,1 Tliere is a second cylinder inscrijs 
lion Iiclongjng to (lie reign of Esar luid 
don, wliieh would Is* of great iuiiinrtmico 
if it were complete. Il is pidilislM^I in 
Mr. 1^13 aid's “ Inscriptions of Assyria,” 
np. M 58. It contains the account .if 
Esar-haddon’s wars with bis lirotliers, 
and some particulars of his Arabian and 
Syrian expeditions not elsewhere men¬ 
tioned. (See North British AVri'crr, p. 
310.) 

649 As the n-cords of Msar-haddon's 
reign are not writt«*n in the fonn of an¬ 
nals, it is very ditllcnlt to determine the 
order of his campaigns. The order given 
in the text will be found to differ some¬ 
what from that preferred by Mr. »J. 
Smith CV. It. h‘i rieir, pp. 325,333, the 
most iniiKirtnnt difference lieiugHiat Mr. 
Smith places tin* Babylonian expedition 
(see text, p. U5!)) before tin* Syrians. 

660 o Inscriptions ilesSargonides,” p. 5t. 

661 Tlie liana* Abdi.xtartus iVeurs among 
the kings of Tyre mentioned by Menander 
(Fr. 1 ). Abdi-Milkut, or Alied-Melkarth, 
is formed on the same model, and would 
mean "Servant of Melknrth” (Hercules), 
just 11 s Abdislartus is “ Servant of lsbtar ” 
(Venus). Compare AMiel, Abdallah, obn- 
diali, etc. 

662 It was probably with S|«*cial refer* 
enee to this campaign and eoii<|Uest that 
Abydenus spoke of Esur linddoii ns hav 
iug added to the empire " the more in 
land parts of Syria.” <S«“e above, note 

617 | 

663 M. Oppert understands Egypt here 
(“ Inscriptions des Sargomdi*s,” p. 5ti, as 
also does Mr. I«. Smith (.Y. Brit. A’« i*o »r, 
[). 321b; but Sir 11. Uawlinsou lavs shown 
tlmt the Eastern Mu/.r must be ineunt. 
(“ Illustrations,” etc., p. 21 .) 

664 This Is Hu* llrsl mention of Cim¬ 
merians in tin* Assyrian Inscriptions. 
Herodotus places the great ('iiiimcnnn 
invasion of Asia in the reign of Anhs 
tin* Lydian, wliieh. according t*» him, 
was from 11 .c. Usd t« 1 n.c. tV37. Tin* inline 
of M’luspa is curiously near to Tcispes, 
who must have hern king of Persia about 
(Ids time, 

666 See text. p. 459. 

664 “ Inscriptions des Sargonldes,” pp. 
51. 55; " Assyrian Texts,” pp. 1 1 . 12. 

657 The scene of Hie first .if 1 Ik*sc wars 
was Northern Syria; tlu* S 4 «-*niid was in 
South East cm Armenia against the Man¬ 
ual or Minul. 
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668 Mr. G. Smith reads this name as 
Nabu-zira-napisti-esir (N. Brit. Review, p. 
326). 

639 The name of the Chalda?an prince 
deposed is read as Sliamas-ipni; his suc¬ 
cessor was Nebo-sullim, the sou of Balazu 
(Belesys). 

600 See text, p. 472. 

661 See text, p. 460. 

662 This appeal recalls Laban's address 
to Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 30), when Hachel 
had “ stolen his gods.” 

fiGS Is this a trace of a system like that 
which the Romans adopted in the case of 
the Partisans and Armenians during the 
early part of the Empire? (See Tacit. 
“Ann. ii. 2.) Was Talma an Arabian 
princess, taken as a hostage, and so bred 
up in the palace of the Assyrian king? 
It is highly improbable that she was a 
native Assyrian. 

664 “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p. 56. 

666 Mr. G. Smith reads these numbers 
somewhat differently; but comes to the 
same conclusion as the present writer, 
viz., that Esar-haddon “penetrated into 
the middle of Arabia ” (N. B. Review, p. 
332). 

see The combination of Bazu and Khazu 
closely resembles that of Huz and Buz 
(Gen. xxii. 21). That Huz and Buz both 
gave names to countries is apparent from 
the Book of Job (i. 1, and xxxi. 2); and 
noth countries seem to have been in Ara¬ 
bia. (See Jer. xxv. 25, and cf. Smith’s 
“Biblical Dictionary,’’ ad voc.) Bazu, it 
may be noted, is the nearest possible As¬ 
syrian representation ofjthe Hebrew [13. 

The names of the king, Lail6, and of the 
other potentates mentioned, are thor¬ 
oughly Arabic, as are also the places, 
some of which are well known. The en¬ 
tire list is as follows:— Kitsu (Keis), king 
of Khaltil; Akbaru (Acbar), king of Du- 
piyat; Khabizu. king of Qadatsici (Qades- 
siyeh); Yelua , queen of Dihyan; Man- 
7iuki, king of Maraban (?); Tcibkharu , 
king of Gahvan; Leilu, queen of Yakhilu; 
and Khabaziru, king of Sidah. 

607 “Inscriptions,” etc., 1. s. c. 

608 It has been disputed how far the ex¬ 
pedition of yElius Gallus in the reign of 
Augustus (Strab. xvi. pp. 1107-1110) pene¬ 
trated. According to some, it reached 
Yemen; according to others, it proceeded 
no further than the eastern foot of tlie 
great Nejd chain. (See a note by Dr. W. 
Smith in his edition of Gibbon's “ Decline 
and Fall,” vol. i. pp. 138, 139.) 

509 Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” vol. v. 
p. 364, Smith's edition. 

570 Stuart Poole in Smith’s “ Biblical 
Dictionary,” vol. i. p. 92. Much of Nejd 
is no doubt a good grazing country, and 
the best horses in the world are bred in 
it. But still large portions of it are des¬ 
ert, and the outskirts of Arabia on the 
north and east are still more arid and 
desolate. 

671 Arrian, “Exped. Alex.” vii. 19. sub 

fin. 


672 See above, note * 77 , and compare pp. 
447 and 459. 

673 “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” p.56. 
074 On the KhnzevJ, see Loftns, “Chal- 

daea and Susiana, pp. 38-40; on the 
Affej, see the same work, pp. 91-93, and 
I>ayard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 
551-555. Compare also the present work, 
p. 25. 


676 Cattle of some kind or other are 
certainly mentioned. The marsh region 
is the special resort of the buffalo. (Lay- 
ard, p. 553.) 

670 The - bijnn or -bignn of Azerbijan 
may possibly represent the liikan of th** 
inscriptions. Azerbijan can scarcely Ikj, 
as commonly supposed, a corruption of 
Atropaten6. 

677 E.g ., Sitirparna or Sitraphernes 
Epama or Ophernes, Ramatiya or Ra- 
mates, and Zanasaua or Zanasanes. 

678 “ Inscriptions des Sargonides,” n. 57. 

679 See the passage of Abydenus above 
quoted, note 347 . Abydenus, it is almost 
certain, drew from Berosus. 

680 It is either to this capture or to a 
subsequent one under Esar-haddon’s son 
that the prophet Nahum alludes when 
threatening Nineveh—“Art thou better 
than populous No, that was situate 
among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about it; whose rampart was the 


flood (D’) and her wall from the flood? 


Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, 
and it was infinite. Put and Lubim were 
thy helpers. Yet was she carried away, 
she went into captivity; her young chil¬ 
dren also were dashed in pieces at die 
top of all the streets: and they cast lots 
for her honorable men; and all her great 
men were bound in chains.” (Cli. iii. 
8 - 10 .) 

581 On the question of identity see Mr. 
Stuart Poole's article in Smith's “Bib¬ 
lical Dictionary,” vol. ii. p. 576. In the 
Assyrian inscription Thebes is called 
“Nia.” 

682 Herod, ii. 152. 

683 Manetho ap. Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” 
Pars Ima, c. xx. p. 10. 

584 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s paper in the 
“Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature,” New Series, vol. vii. p. 136 et 
seq. Compare G. Smith in the “ Zeit- 
schrift fur aegyptische Spraclie ” for 
1868, p. 94, and the N. Brit. Review for 
July, 1870, pp. 334, 335. 

585 See text, p. 475; Layard, “Nineveh 
and its Remains,” vol. i. p. 348. 

386 This title, which does not appear on 
the cylinder, is found on the back of the 
slabs at the entrance of the S. 'SV. palace 
at Nimrud, where the sphinxes occur; on 
a bronze lion dug up at Nebbi Yunus; 
and on the slabs of the palace which Esar- 
haddon built at Sherif Khan. 

587 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. 

688 It is this circumstance that serves to 
fix the captivity of Manasseh to the reign 
of Esar-haddon. Otherwise it mi^ht as 
well have fallen into the reign of his son. 
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bHi 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12. 

£vo Ibid, verse 13. 

6vl It has been supposed that Manusxeh 
may have been released by Esar-haddon's 
successor, as Jehoinchin was by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s. (Esvald, 44 Gesehichte d. 
Volkes Israel,” vol. iii. i>. G7H.) And this 
is certainly possible. But it Is a mere 
conjecture. 

*** See text, pp. 30S, 300, etc. 
a * 3 See text, p. H3. 

See 2 Kings xvii. “21. 

See text, p. 130. 

8wfl It has been usually supposed that 
the colonization to which reference is 
male in Ezra iv. 2, 0, is the same as that 
whereof an neeount is given in 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. But a comparison of the places 
named will show that the two coloniza¬ 
tions arc quite distinct. Sargon brought 
his colonists from Hamath in Cude-Syria, 
and from four cities in Babylonia—Baby¬ 
lon itself, Cutha, Sinpara. and Ava or 
Ivah. Esar-haddon brought his mainly 
from Susiana and the countries still fur¬ 
ther to the east. They were Susianians, 
Elyma?ans, Persians (N'Q’lSXb Dal 
(Xim), etc. Those of Esar-haddon’s 
colonists who were fiuiiislicd by Baby- 
lonia came from Babydon and Ereeh, 

or Orclioe. The Dinaitcs (X'J'T) were 
probably' from Dayan , a country often 
mentioned in the Inscriptions, which 
must have adjoined on Cilicia. The Tar- 
pelites and the Apharxathchites are still 
unrecognized. 

5y7 When wild leasts multiply in a 
country, we may lx* sure that its human 
occupants are diminishing. The danger 
from lions, of which the first colonists 
complained to Sargon, is indicative of the 
depopulation produced by Ills conquest. 
(See 2 Kings xvii. 2*>, 20.) 

aun ^ Inscriptions des Sargon ides.” p. 
57; ‘ Assyrian Texts,” p. 10. Sir II. Raw- 
linson reads this passage differently. He 
understands Esar haddon to say that be 
repaired ten of the high-places or strong¬ 
holds of Assyria and Babylonia.” 

6UV Layard, ” Nineveh and its Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 30. 

«o° Ibid. vol. i. p. 310. 

• 01 Layard, 41 Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 
051 . 

®o* See text, p. 1*1. 

® 03 Mr. Fergnsson seems to bo of opin- 
i«m that the divisions which broke up 
Ibis grand room into four parts would 
not have greatly interfered with tin* gen¬ 
eral effect. His account of the apart 
inent is as follows:— 

44 Its general dimensions an* 105 feet 
in length, by 02 feet in width: anti it con¬ 
sequent^ is the largest hall yet found in 
Assyria. The architects, however, do 
not seem to have been quite email to 
roofing so large a space, even with (lie 
number of pillars with which they beein 
usually to have crowded their floors (D; 
and it is consequently divided down the 


centre by a wall supi>ortmg dwarf c< 1- 
uniiLs tD, forming a centre gallery (?>, to 
which access wiin had id by bridge gal 
leries at lx>th mils, a mode of arrange 
meat capable of great variety and pici 
nres<|neness of effect, and iff which 1 
have little doubt that the builders a\m*« 1 
themselves to the fullest extent ” (“Hand 
lx>ok «if Architecture,” vol i. pp. i7i’». j?7.) 

604 The exea\atious ssen* here ii»c« tu 
plete. Mr. Uiyard s|n*uks in one place 
as if he had uncosered the southern fa¬ 
cade of the building (“Nineveh nn 1 
Babylon.” p. 055); bm his plan p* Nines eli 
and its Remains,” sol. i. opp p. 31 rath 
er indicate the existence of further 
rooms in this dir«*ction. 

floa See text, p. ]32. Compare “As. 
Sue. Journal.” vol. xv. p. 317. 

•o« The sculptures had l*vn removed 
by th»‘ chisel in some cases. lUiyard, 
“Nineveh and its Remains.” vol. ll. p. 
~J.) 1 conceive that the intention svas to 

remove them hi all. 

607 Layard, vol. i. pp. 317, 37G; vol. il. 
pp. 25, 20. 

* l) " Ibid. vol. I. p. 31>; s*ol. il. p. 20. 

B0V Tlie sphinx*** svere sometimes 
double; i.e. tsvo svere placed side by side. 
(Ibid. vol. i. ji. 3IIU 

6,0 44 Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
l»r>. 102, MSI. 

fln “Inscriptions ties Sargon id«*V’ p. 
57; 44 Assyrian Texts,” p. 10. Conquire 
above, note 6u \ 

B13 I Kings v. 0 IS; 2 Chr. il. 3-1*. 

6,3 Ksnr-haddoii gives a list of tsvonty 
tsvo kings, who supplied him svlth urn- 
terialsfor his palace at Nineveh. Among 
them are Mnimsseh, king of Judah; Baal, 
king of Tyre; Mitiuti, king of Ascnlou; 
Pudiiel, king of Beth- \inmoii; .Hgistlms, 
king of ldalium; Pythagoras, king of 
Citium; Ithodugon, king of Paphos; En 
ryalus, king of Soli; I in mast ex, king of 
Curium; and kings of Exlmn. Gaza. F.k- 
ron, Byblus, Aradiis, Ashdod, Sain mis, 
TamissiLs. Aminochostn, Linieniuui, and 
Aphrodisia. tS«*e the author’s “Herod 
otus.” vol. i. ]>. 3f»7. note ». 21 edition; 
and compare <>pix*rt, ” laseriptinas d«*s 
Sargonidi**,’’ p. as.) 

Mr. lanyard made stealthily a single 
slight excavation in tile Nebbl YuiJis 
mound t‘‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ 4 p. 5 . 1 x 1 . 
svliieh prixlucinl a few fragments In-ariug 
the name of Rs,i^haddon The Turks 
aftersvnnls excnvnhxl for nearly a )< ir, 
but without much skill or judgment. 
They uncovered a long line of ssall l>e 
longing t<i a palace of Sennacherib, and 
also a portion of the palace of Esnr Iwid 
don. On the outer snrfaeu of tin* former 
svere svlngnl bulls in high relief, sculpt 
It red apparently after the ssall \sas built, 
each bull covering some ten or twelve 
distinct blocks of stone. The slab in¬ 
scription published In the British Museii • 
Series. Pis. Wand M, was obtained from 
tills palace. A bronze lion svith legend 
was obtaiiasi from the Kaar-hadik^ 

I wince. 
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* 16 By M r. Layard (“ Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon, ” 1. s. c.), and afterwards bj r Sir II. 
Rawlinson. 

818 See text, p. 473. 

817 See “ British Museum Series,” PI. 8. 
No. II., 1. 11. 

818 Ap. Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” Pars lma, 
c. v. § 2. “ Sub Ezeehia enim Seneccheri- 
mus regnavit, uti Polyhistor innuit, annis 
octodecim; post quein ejusdem filius, an¬ 
nis octor turn annLs viginti et uno Sam- 
mughes.” The octo here is probably an 
error of Eusebius or Polyhistor, jp hav¬ 
ing been mistaken for H. 

619 See text, p. 473. 

620 See text, p. 172. 

621 Urdamam? is called “ son of tlie wife 
of Tarqu.” It is conjectured that Tirha- 
kah had married the widow of Sabaco II. 

822 Lepsius, Konigsbuch , Taf. xlix. No. 
661. A stele, however, of another king, 
whose name is read as Nut-cimun-mi or 
Rut-am un-mi. is in such close agreement 
with the record of Asshur-bani-pal as to 
raise a strong suspicion that he, rather 
than Rud-Amun, is the monarch with 
whom Asshur-bani-pal contended. (See 
the parallel drawn out by Dr. Haigh in the 
“ Zeitsclirift fur aegyptische Sprache,” 
January, 1860, pp. 3, 4'.) 

823 The Egyptians regarded the reign 
of Psammetichus as commencing imme¬ 
diately upon the termination of the reign 
of Tirhakah. (Sir G. Wilkinson, in the 
author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. ii. p. 320, 2d 


edition.) The Apis stela? give for the year 
of Psaminctichus’s accession n.c. 664. 
Asshur-bani-pal's second Egyptian ex¬ 
pedition was probably in n.c. 060 or 665. 

824 Sargon gave one of his daughters 
in marriage to the king of Cilicia, con¬ 
temporary with liim. (See above,note 383 .) 

825 This is his own statement. It is 
confirmed by the fact that the geograph¬ 
ical names are entirely new to us. 

626 We learn from this that Gyges was 
still living in n.c. 667. Herodotus placed 
his death about nine or ten years earlier. 
(See the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 
287, 2d edition.) But in this he differed 
from other writers. (See Dionys. Hal. 
“ Ep. ad Cn. Pomp ” c. 3; Euseb. 
“ Cnron. Can.” Pars 2nda, p. 325; Iliero- 
nym. p. 107.) The reigns of the Lydian 
kings in Herodotus are improbably long. 

627 The invasion of Lydia by the Cim¬ 
merians, which Herodotus assigns to the 
reign of Ardys, is thus proved to have 
really occurred in the time of his prede¬ 
cessor. 

628 See text, p. 456, and compare the 
narrative of Herodotus, i. 73. 

629 See text, pp. 441, 447, 458, 471, etc. 

630 Umman-aldas was subsequently put 
to death by command of Urtaki, and 
with the consent of Temin-Umman. 

831 It may assist the reader towards a 
clearer comprehension of the narrative 
in the text to exhibit the genealogical 
tree of the Susianian royal family at 
this time, so far as it is known to us. 


A king, perhaps 
Umman-minan (supra, p. 459). 


Umman-aldas. Urtaki. Temin-Umman. 


Kuduru. Paru. Umman-ibi. Umman-appa. Tammarit. Undasi. Pah6, etc. 

Tammarit. | | 

Umman-aldas. Paritu. 


832 Khidal or Khaidala (Oppert, Fox 
Talbot) is mentioned also in the annals 
of Sennacherib. It was the place to 
which Kudur-Nakhunta tied from Bada- 
ca. (See text, p. 458.) 

633 Inda-bibi appears to have belonged 
to the Susianian royal family, and to 
have held his crown as a sort of appan¬ 
age or fief. 

634 Among the rivers, the Eidaeus (Hu- 
lai) is distinctly mentioned as that on 
which Susa was situated. 

635 Among these are particularized 
eighteen images of gods and goddesses, 
thirty-two statues of former Susianian 
kings, statues of Kudur-Nakhunta, Tam¬ 
marit, etc. 

838 In a later passage of the annals 
there is a further mention of Umman- 
aldas. who appeai-s to have been capt¬ 
ured and sent as a prisoner to Nineveh. 

437 There can be little doubt that the 


“ Ionians and Carians,” who gave the 
victory to Psammetichus (“Herod.” ii. 
152), represent the aid which Gyges sent 
from Asia Minor. 

638 It is a reasonable conjecture that 
this enemy was the Cimmerians (Lenor- 
mant, “Manuel,” tom. ii. p. 117); and 
that the invasion which Herodotus places 
in the reign of Ardys (i. 15) fell really iu 
that of his father. But it is highly im¬ 
probable that the invasion took place (as 
M. Lenormant thinks) at the call of the 
Assyrians. 

839 A lake is mentioned, which appar¬ 
ently was the Sea of Nedjif. (See text, 
p. ii.) 

640 xhe only additional facts mentioned 
are the reception of tribute from Husuva, 
a city on the Syrian coast, the capture of 
Umman-aldas, and the submission of Be- 
lat-Duri, king of the Armenians (Urarda> 

841 See the preceding note. 
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941 See text, p. 207. Asslmr-lmni-pars 1 
love of sport appears further by the In¬ 
ures of his favorite hounds, which he 
had made in clay, painted, and inscritied 
with their respective names. (Sec text, 
pp. 151 and 212.) 

94 a See text, p. 207. 

944 It is Asshur-hani-pal who is repre¬ 
sented, see text, p. 200. 

94 * See text, p. 298. 

949 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon." p. 
270; Ainsworth, " Travels in the Track of 
the Ten ThoiLsand," p. 77. 

947 The greater part of the tablets, and 
more especially those of a litwary char¬ 
acter, are evidently copies of more an¬ 
cient documents, since a blank is con¬ 
stantly left where the original was de¬ 
fective, and a gloss entered, " wanting." 
There are a large number of religious 
documents, prayers, invocations, etc., to¬ 
gether with not a few juridical treatises 
(the fines, e.<y M to lx; levied for certain so¬ 
cial offences); and finally, there are the 
entire contents of a Registry office—deeds 
of sale and barter referring to land, 
houses, and every species of property, 
contracts, bonds for loans, benefactions, 
and various other kinds of legal instru¬ 
ments. A selection from the tablets has 
been published, and a further selection is 
now being prepared for publication by 
Sir II. Rawlinson. 

949 Layard, " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 
345. 

949 Ibid, p. 347. 

960 .As especially the chronological 
scheme drawn from seven different tab¬ 
lets, which has been called " the Assyrian 
Canon." 

961 See PI. XU., Fig. 2. 

962 So far as apix>ared. only one door¬ 
way led from the rest of the palace to 
these western rooms. 

963 Here was the representation of the 
royal garden, with vines, lilies, and Mow¬ 
ers of different kinds (see PI. XLVII1., 
Fig. 2, and PI. LX1X., Fig. 1), among 
which musicians and tame lions were 
walking. 

934 See PI. LXII., Fig. 1. 

9 ‘ 5 Sec PI. CXV. 

939 See Pis. LXV11I. and LXIX. 

967 Sm* PI. LXXII1. 

Sec PI. LII. 

Sec PI. L. The temple (No. V., PI. 
XLIX.. Fig. 4) also belongs to this mon¬ 
arch- 

99 » See Pis. CXX1X. and CXXXII. 

991 Ixiyard, "Nineveh and Bahylon." 
pp. 4t*)-459. 

995 “ Monuments," Second Scries, Pis. 
45 to ID. 

993 ‘‘ Nineveh and Bahylon,” p. 159. 

994 Or An eh in lc. (See Arrian. " F.xp. 
Alex." ii. 5; Apollod. Fr. *19: llellaiiic. 
Fr. 158; Schol. ad Aristoph. “Av." 1021, 
etc.) 

"6 text, p. 400. 

066 besides the authors quoted 

above, note " 4 , Strab. xiv. p. 95s, and 
Athen. “ Leipn." xii. 7, p. 530, B. 


997 Clearchim said that the Inscription 
was simply, "Sardanapalas, son of Aim- 
eymlaraxcM, built Tarsas and Aneluale 
in one day—yet now he is dead " tap. 
Athen. 1. s. c). Aristnbulas ga\e the in- 
seription In tin* form tpiobsl al*»ve 
(Strub. 1. s. c.; Athen. 1. s. cl. Liter 
writers enlarged upon the theme < f Uils 
last version, and turned it Into six or 
seven hexameter hn.*s iStrab. 1 h. t\; 
l>i<Nl. Sic. ii. 23; Schol. ad Anst* ph. 
" Av." 1021). Amyntas said that tie* toieh 
of Sardatui]xiliis was at Nineveh, and 
gave a completely different inscription 
(Athen. 1. s. ei. 1 regarti nil these tales 
as nearly worthl«*ss. 

**“ See PI. CXLIV., Fig. 3. 

999 I incline to Ldieve tluit the so-calh-d 
tomb of SanlnmijMilus was in reai'ty the 
stele set up by Seunuclicrib (as related b> 
Polyhistor, sis* above note 600 » on bis 
conquest of Cilicia and settlemeut in 
Tarsus. I cannot agree with those who 
see in the arcliit«*cturul emblem on the 
coins of Tarsas a representation of the 
monument in question. iScc >1. Raoul 
Kochette's .Memoir in the “ Mcinoires tie 
I lnstitut," tom. xvii.) That emblem aj>- 
pears to me to In* the temple of a god. 

970 As Diodorus Siculus (ii. 23 27); 
Cephalion tap. Easel). “Chron. (’an." 
Pars lma, e. xv.); Justin, i. 3; Mos. Cln*r. 
" Hist. Armen." i. 20; Nie. 1 bunas*'. I r. 
8; Clearch. Sol. Fr. 5; Duns Sam. Fr. II; 

etc. 

971 In one jioiiit only d«s*s tie* character 
of Asshur-hani-pal. as revenl*»d to ns by 
his monuments, show the least r»*s« m- 
) dance to that of the Sardnnanalus of 
Ctcsias. Asslmr Imni-iMil desired and s*»- 
curcd to himself a multitude of woes. 

* >n almost every occasion of the suppn*s- 
sioii of n revolt, he nspiinsl the conquered 
vassal to sem 1 to Nineveh, together with 
his tribute, one or more of Ids daughters. 
T)u*se princesses h<*cunic Inmates of his 
/uireewi. (St* Mr. (1. Smith's article in 
the .V, liriti.Hh h'vru ic July, l s 7*>, p. 311.) 
34-U 

973 On the wealth and power of (J>g»*s, 
see Herod. 1. II; and eontjwine Anst. 
" Hhet." iii. 17; Plutarch, ii. p. 170 , r 

973 The short revolt of SnOI-Miigina 
(see text, p. 1*1), which was l>egun and 
ended within a year, Ls an uninq>ortai)L 
exception to th« gcnenil nile of tninqu'I 
|HKscssion. 

971 Asshur haul nal rais««d a temple to 
IshUir at KoyunjiK (Sir H Rawlinson, In 
tin* author's *” Herodotus," vol. 1. p. UC) 
and repaired a shrlut* of the same gli¬ 
des* ut A rte'la i ibid. p. 522). 

9 ' 6 llellaiiic Fr. 1 AS. 

979 Sub las nd vnc. ln t nSavnra?or. 

977 Herod. Ii. 1%0. 

9T ’' Aristoph. " Av " l. 9f**, ed. BotJhe. 

97 * K/ck. xxxl. 3-8. 

9 * , ° Nalmin II. 12. 

9 "' S**e text. pp IIS. 158. 471. ni» 1 172 

"•The great .Wliur Izlr |wi) mr sS| 
859) was apparently the most cruel of all 
the Assyrian kings, (See alwve, i*oto 
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I61 .) Asshur-bani-pal'does not exactly 
revive his practices; but he acts in his 
spirit. 

683 Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
pp. 457 and 458. 

884 Layard, “ Monuments,” 2 d Series, 
PI. 49; compare “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 

* 086 “ Monuments,” PI. 47. 

680 “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 458; 
“ Monuments,” PI. 48. 

087 Nahum iii. 1. 

688 Lenonnant, “ Manual,” vol. ii. p. 
114. 

688 Asshur-bani-pal distinctly states that 
when he conquered Babylon, and put 
Saiil-Muginato death (see text, p. 481), he 
ascended the Babylonian throne himself. 
Numerous tablets exist, dated by his reg¬ 
nal years at Babylon. The eponyms as¬ 
signable to his reign are, at the lowest 
computation, twenty-six or twenty-seven. 
Add to this that the king of Babylon, 
who followed Sammughes (Saiil-Mugina), 
is distinctly stated by Polyhistor to have 
been his brother (ap. Euseb. “Chron. 
Can.” i. 5, § 2), and to have reigned at 
Babylon 21 years; and the conclusion 
seems inevitable that Asshur-bani-pal is 
Cinneladanus, however different the 
names, and that his entire reign was one 
of 42 years, from n.c. 0(38 to b.c. 626. 

680 Eth vovrovg 6?/ arparevGa/ievog 6 
<bpa6pryg avrSg re die^Oapy, nai 6 orpa- 
rog avrov 6 TzotEkdg. (Herod, i. 102.) 

« 84 Herod, i. 103. 

882 See text, p. 37. 

683 Compare the stories as to the first 
invasion of Italy by the Gauls. (Niebuhr’s 
“Roman History,” vol ii. p. 510, E. T.) 

684 Hippocrat. De aere , aqua, et locis , 
c. vi. p. 558. 

696 Herod, iv. 75. Q{, yap 6y Tiovvrat 

vdan Toirapairav to G&pa. 

686 Ibid. ch. 73. 

687 It seems to have been only the 
women w ho made use of this latter sub¬ 
stitute. (Ibid. ch. 75.) 

698 'Apa!;6fiioi or tyepkoinoi. (See Herod, 
iv. 46; Hes. Frs. 121 and 222, ed Gottling; 
Hippocrat. De aere, aqua, etc., § 44; 
iEschyl. “P. V.” 734-736; etc.) 

69» Herodotus describes these tents (i. 
73 ) as composed of vroollen felts arranged 
around three bent sticks inclined tow r ards 
one another. iEschylus calls them 7 t?l£K- 
rag areyag , perhaps regarding the cover¬ 
ing as composed of mats rather than felts. 
(See the author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. iii. p. 
54, note 4 , 2d edition.) 

700 TTiaKrotyayoi Itttt ypofyoi (Horn. II. 
xiii. 6 , 7; Hes. Fr. 122; Herod, iv. 2; Calli- 
mach. “Hymn, ad Dian.” 1. 252; Nic. Da- 
masc. Fr. 123; etc.). 

701 Herod, iv. 61. So too the modern 
Calmucks. (See De Hell's “Travels in 
the Steppes,” p. 244. E. T.) 

782 Ilerod. iv. 64, 05. 


708 nerod. Iv. 46. Compare iEschyL 
“P. V.” 1. 736. 

704 Herod, iv. 70. 

78e Ibid. chs. 17-20. 

786 Ibid. ch. 81. 

787 Ibid. ch. 59. 

788 Ibid. ch. 62. 

788 Herod, iv. 08, 69. 

718 The Scythians Proper of Herodotus 
and Hippocrates extended from the Dan¬ 
ube and the Carpathians on the one side, 
to the Tanais or Don upon the other. 
The Sauromatae, a race at least half- 
Scythic (Ilerod. iv. 110-117), then succeed¬ 
ed, and held the country from the Tanais 
to the Wolga. Beyond this were the Mas- 
sagetm, Scythian in dress and customs 
(ib. i. 215), reaching down to the Jaxartes 
on the east side of the Caspian. In the 
same neighborhood v'ere the Asiatic 
Scyths or Sacse, who seem to have bor¬ 
dered upon the Bactrians. 

711 The opinion of Herodotus that they 
entered Asia in pursuit of the Cimme¬ 
rians is childish, and may safely be set 
aside. (See the author’s “Herodotus,” 
vol. i. p. 301, 2d edition; compare Mr. 
Grote’s “History of Greece,” vol. ii. p. 
431, 2d edition.) The tun movements 
may, however, have been in some degree 
connected, both resulting from some 
great disturbance among the races peo¬ 
pling the Steppe region. 

712 On the employment of slaves by the 
Scythians, see Herod, iv. 1-4. 

713 Gibbon, “Decline and Fall,” vol. iv. 
pp. 239-245, Smith’s edition. 

714 Ibid. vol. v. pp. 170-172. 

716 Herod, i. 106; iv. 1, etc. 

746 Ibid. ii. 157. 

747 Ibid. i. 105. 

748 The tale connecting the Enarees 
with the Syrian Venus and the sack of 
Ascalon (ibid.) seems to glance at this 
source of weakness. 

748 Herod, i. 106; iv. 4. 

728 Ibid. i. 73. 

724 The Sacassani or Sacesinae were first 
mentioned by the historians of Alexander 
(Arrian, “Exp. Al.” iii. 8). Their coun¬ 
try, SacasenS, is regarded as a part of 
Armenia by Strabo (xi. p. 767), Eustathius 
(ad Dionys. Per. 1. 750), and others. It 
lay towards the north-east, near Albania 
and Iberia. (Plin. “H. N.” vi. 10; Arrian, 
1. s. c.) 

722 The earliest mention of Scythopolis 
is probably that in the LXX. version of 
Judges (i. 27), where it is identified with 
Beth-shean or Beth-shan. The first pro¬ 
fane writer who mentions it is Polybius (v. 
70, § 4). No wTiter states how it obtained 
the name, until w T e come down to Syncel- 
lus (ab. a.d. 800), who connects the change 
w ith this invasion. 

723 The palaces at Calah (Nimrud) must, 
I think, have been burnt before the last 
king commenced the S.E. edifice. Those 
of Nineveh may have escaped till the 
capture by the Medes. 

724 Abyden. ap. Euseb. “ Chron. Can.” 
i. 9. 
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725 Soo “ British Museum Series,” PI. 
viil No. 3. 

728 Abyden. ap. Euseb. “Chron. Can.” 
Pars lma, e. ix.; “ Post quern (i.e., Sarda- 
napallum) Saracus iniperitabat Assyriis: 
(jui quidem eertior factus tunnnmni vulgl 
collecticiarum quae ft mari adversus se 
adventarent, eontinno Busalnssormn mili- 
tiae ducem Babylonem mittebat. S**d 
enim liic, capto rebellandi couxilio, Amu- 
hiain Asdahagis Meilorum priueipls ftliam 
nato suo Nabueodrossoro despondebat; 
inoxqne raptim contra Xinuin, sou Ninl- 
vem, urhem impetum faciebat. Re omni 
cognita, rex .Saracus reginm Evoritam (?) 
intlamnmbat.” Compare the parallel pas¬ 
sage of Syncellus:—Otvrof (4 N 
capog)oTparr/ybg vtto Zapanov rov Xa/.da- 
tuv fiaoiTJog oraXeig Kara rov airrov 
Hapanov rif N?vov kTuoTparevu * ov r//v 
e<po6ov irTorjdeig 6 1'ApaKog, iavrov oi-v 
roig flaaiXetotg kviTrprjaev^ nai r/)v apxw 
XaXdaiuv Kai llafivXuvog irapiXafiev 6 
avrog N afiortoXaaapog. “ Chronograph.” 
p. 210, B. 

727 Ap. eund. c. v. § 2. Polyhistor here 
makes Sammughes succetxled by his 
brother after a reign of 21 years; and 
then gives this ” brother ” a reign of Lite 
same duration. After him lie places Nu- 
bopolassar, to whom he assigns 20 years. 
In the next section there is an omission 
(as the text now stands) either of this 
“ brother ” or of Nabopolassar—probably 
of the latter. 

728 As especially in Susiana (see text, p. 
400). 

729 Layard, “ Nineveh and its Rem aims,” 
vol. ii. pp. 38, 39; “Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon,” p. 655. 

720 See Mr. I^avard’s plan (“Nineveh 
and its Remains, p. 39). 

731 Abydonus. 1. s. c. 

722 Herod, i. 106; iv. 4. 

733 I do not regard this date as possess¬ 
ing much value, since the Median chron¬ 
ology of Herodotus is purely artificial. 
(See Rawlinson’s ” Herodotus, vol, i. pp. 
310-312.) I incline to believe that the 
Scythian invasion took place earlier than 
Herodotus allows, and that eight or ten 
years intervened between the tlrst ap¬ 
pearance of the Scyths in Media and the 
second siege of Nineveh by Cyaxnres. 

734 The. " turimn vnlgl colleetieiiu qua* 
j\ mari adversus Saracum adventabnnt ” 
(Abyd. 1. s. c.) can only, I think, be Susl- 
anians, or Susianians assisted by Cluil- 
da*ans. 

736 See above, note 72S ; and com¬ 
pare Polyhistor (ap. Syncell. “Chrono¬ 
graph.” p. 210 A.), T ovrov [rbv Nn^orro- 
Aaoapov] 6 UoXviarup 'A Xtfavfifiog 2<i- 
pAavarraXfarv KaXei irtfityavra -par 
'A ?jjTvdy//v GaTp&TTJjv ku‘i n t v 

Ovyarfpa avrov' ApvtTr/v?M t 16vra idy/0yv 
fif rbv vidv airrov Najiovxodovdcup. 


Or, as Eusebius re|v>rts him (“Chron. 
Can.” Pars Run, c. iv.), “ Snrdann|Millus 
ad A s< la ha gem, qui ernt Med lea* ge-it s 
pneses et sntrnj»n. rnpius auxihnres illicit, 
videlicet ut llho s)io Nubiict k 1 rosso rn tie 
spoiuleret Anmliiam e filuibns Asduliagw 
unam.” 

738 See besides Abydeims and Polvlite- 
tor, Tobit xiv. 15 (where 1 M>t)i kings h »w- 
cver are wrongly named), and Joseph. 
“ Ant. Jud.” x. 5, $ 1. 

737 Abyden. af). Euseb. “Cliron. Cnn.” 
Pars lma, e. ix p. 25; Syncell. “Chrono- 
graph.” p. 210, B. 

738 The self immolation of Samcus hn* 
a |mrallel in the conduet of the l*rae|.tish 
king. Zimri. who, •* when he saw that the 
city was taken, went into the palace of 
tlnj king's house, and burnt thr kimj'* 
htnute over him, and dm! ” (1 Kings xvt. 
1><); and again in that of the P* rsian gov¬ 
ernor, Bogcs, who burnt lumself wuli his 
wives and children at Elon (Herod, vn. 
107). 

738 See Died. Sic. 11. 21 27. According 
to Ot**sias, the Modes wen* accomj«ini**«i 
by the Persians, and tin* Babylonians by 
smne Arabian nllies. The assailing army 
numbered 4t»),MM. In the tlrst engage- 
ment the Assyrians were victorious, and 
the attacking nrmy had to llv to the 
mountains (Zagros). A second and a 
third attempt met with no better success. 
The fortune of war tlrst change! on the 
arrival of a contingent from Baetria, who 
joined the assailants in a night attack on 
the Assyrian camp, which was eomplrt**- 
ly successful. The Assyrian monarch 
sought the shelter of Ids capital, leaving 
his army under the conunand of his 
brother-in-law Salsvmenes. Sal:*menes 
was soon drfeat«*d and slain; and tin* 
siege of the city then commenced. It 
continued for more than two years w ith¬ 
out result. In the third year an unusual¬ 
ly wet season caused the river to rise ex¬ 
traordinarily, and destroy above two 
miles (?>of the city wall; niion which the 
king, whom an orach* had told to fear 
nothing till the river became his enemy, 
despaired, and making a funeral pile of 
all his rieln*st furniture, burnt biur-elf 
with his concubines nml his eunuebs in 
his palact*. The Misles and their alln*s 
then entered the town on the side winch 
the flood had laid open, and after plunder¬ 
ing It. destroyed it. 

740 The author luis transferred these ol>- 
servntions. with such n Item Boils as the 
progress of discover}* has rendered m*e- 
essary. from an Essay “Chi theChronohs 
gv ami History of’the gn*at Assyrian 
Empire.” which he published In l*vV<, jn 
his “ Herodotus.” lie found thnt eight 
years of additional study of the snbjivt 
had changed none of his views, anti that 
if he wrote n new “Summary,” he would 
merely r**i>cat In other words whnt he 
hail already w ritten with a good deal of 
cure. Under these circuitistances, ami 
having reason to tiellwe that the present 
work Ls read in quarters to which his ver* 
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sion of Herodotus never penetrated, he 
lias thought that a lvpublication of his 
former remarks would be open to no 
valid objection. 

741 See text, p, 381 . 

742 See text. p. 434. 

743 Tin* homage of the Lydian kings, 
Gyges and Ardys, to Asshur-bani-pal 
scarcely constitutes a real subjection of 
Lydia to Assyria. 

744 1 Kings iv. 21. Compare ver. 24; 
and for the complete organization of the 
empire, see eh. x., where it appears that 
the kings “brought every man his pres¬ 
ent, a rate year by year''' (ver. 25): and 
that the amount of the annual revenue 
from all sources was 066 talents of gold 
(ver. 14). See also 2 Chron. ix. 13-28, and 
Ps. lxxii.8-11. 

746 Our own, for instance, and the Aus¬ 
trian. 

746 There are several eases of this kind 
in the Inscriptions. (“Journal of the 
Asiatic Society,” vol. xix. p, 145; “In¬ 
scriptions des Sargonides,” p. 5G, ete.) 
Perhaps the visit of Ahaz to Tiglath- 
Pileser (2 Kings xvi. 10) was of this char¬ 
acter. 

747 Cf. Ps. Ixxii. 11: “All kings shall 
fall down before him.” This is said pri¬ 
marily of Solomon. The usual expres¬ 
sion in the Inscriptions is that the subject 
kings “ kissed the sceptre ” of the Assyr¬ 
ian monarclis. 

748 See 2 Kings xvii. 4, and the Inscrip¬ 
tions passim. 

743 Josiah perhaps perished in the per¬ 
formance of this duty (2 Kings xxiii. 29; 
2 Chron, xxv. 20-23.) 

750 In H»me empires of this type, the 
subject states have an additional obliga¬ 
tion—that of furnishing contingents to 
swell the armies of the dominant power. 
But there is no clear evidence of the As¬ 
syrians having raised troops in this way. 
The testimony of the book of Judith is 
worthless; and perhaps the circumstance 
that Nebuchodonosor is made to collect 
his army from all quarters (as the Per¬ 
sians were wont to do) may be added to 
the proofs elsewhere adduced (see the 
author's “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 195, 2d 
ed.) of the lateness of its composition. 
We do not find, either in Scripture or in 
the Inscriptions, any proof of the Assyr¬ 
ian armies being composed of others 
than the dominant race. Dir. Vance 
Smith assumes the contrary (“Prophe¬ 
cies,'' etc., pp. 92, 183, 201); but the only 
passage which is important among all 
those explained by him in this sense (Isa. 
xxii. 0) is somewhat doubtfully referred 
to an attack on Jerusalem by the Assyr¬ 
ians. Perhaps it is the taking of Jeru¬ 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar which forms 
the subject of the prophetic vision, as 
Babylon has been the main figure in the 
preceding chapter. The negative of 
course cannot be proved; but there seem 
to be no groimds for concluding that 
“the various subject races were incorpo¬ 
rated into the Assyrian army.” Am As¬ 


syrian army, it should he remembered, 
does not ordinarily exceed one, or at 
most two, hundred thousand men. 

This is an expression not uncommon 
In file Inscriptions. We may gather from 
a passage in Sennacherib's annals, where 
it occurs, that the Assyrian tribute was of 
the nature either of a poll-tax or of a land- 
tax, For when portions of Ilezckiah's 
dominions were taken from him and be¬ 
stowed on neighboring princes, the Assyr¬ 
ian king tells us that “according as "he 
increased the dominions of the other 
chiefs, so he augmented the amount of 
tribute which they were to pay to the im¬ 
perial treasury.” 

762 It is not always easy to separate the 
tribute from the presents, as the tribute 
itself is sometimes paid partly in kind (see 
text, p. 384); but in the case of Hezekiah 
we may clearly draw the distinction, by 
comparing {Scripture with the account 
given by Sennacherib. The tribute in this 
instance was “390 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold” (2 Kings xviii. 14); the 
additional presents were, 500 talents of 
silver, various mineral products, thrones 
and beds and rich furniture, the skins and 
horns of beasts, coral, ivory, and amber, 

763 The Assjrian kings are in the habit 
of cutting cedar and other timber in Leb¬ 
anon and Amanus. Tiglath-Pileser I. de¬ 
rived marbles from the country of the 
Nai'ri isee text, p. 387). 

764 “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 
vol. xix. pp. 137, 148, etc. Sennacherib 
uses Phoenicians to construct his vessels 
on the Tigris and to navigate them. (See 
text, p. 457.) 

755 The numbers are often marvellous. 
Sennacherib in one foray drives off 7200 
horses, 11,000 mules, 5230 camels, 120,000 
oxen, and 800,000 sheep! Sometimes the 
sheep and oxen are said to be “ countless 
as the stars of heaven.” 

750 usua i modes of punishment are 
beheading and empaling. Asshur-izir-pal 
empales on one occasion “ thirty chiefs; ” 
on another he beheads 250 warriors; on a 
third he empales captives on every side of 
the rebellious city. Compare the conduct 
of Darius (Herod, iii. 159). 

757 This frequently takes place. (See 
text, pp. 39.8,399, etc.) Hezekiah evidently 
expects an augmentation when he says, 
“ That which thou puttest upon me I will 
bear” (2 Kings xviii. 14). 

75B It has been noticed (see text, pp. 
449 and 450) that Sennacherib carried into 
captivity from Judsea more than 200,000 
persons, and an equal or greater number 
from the tribes along the Euphrates. The 
practice is constant, but the numbers are 
not commonly given. 

769 As the Arammans, Chaldmans, Ar¬ 
menians, and Cilieians, by Sennacherib 
(see text, p. 465), and the numerous cap¬ 
tives who built his temples and palaces, 
by Sargon(“ Inscriptions des Sargonides." 
p. 31). The captives maybe seen engaged 
in their labors, under taskmasters, upon 
the monuments. (See PI. LXX X I X ., Fig. 1.) 
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780 See the annals of Asshur-izirpal. 
where, however, the numbers carried off 
are small—in one case 2t»J, in another 
2500, in others 1200, 500 , and 300. Women 
at this period are carried off in vast num¬ 
bers, and become the wives of the sol¬ 
diery, Tiglath-Bileser II. is the first king 
who*practises deportation on a large scale. 

781 By Snrgon (see text, p. 413). 

762 2 kings xvii. 6. 

783 2 Kings xvii. 21; and Ezra iv. 9. 

784 The case of Josiah (2 Kings xxiil. 20), 
which may appear an exception, does not 
belong to Assyrian, but rather to Baby¬ 
lonian, history. 

765 (Jen. xiv. 1 12. See text, pp. 105.100. 

788 Babylonia and Snsinna are the only 
large countries bordering upm Assyria 
which appear to have been in any degree 
centralized. But even in Babylonia there 
are constantly found cities which have in¬ 
dependent kings, and Chaldtva was always 
under a number of chieftains. 

787 In the inscriptions of Tiglnth-Pilcser 
1. and Asslinr-izir-pal, each city of .Meso¬ 
potamia and Syria seems to have its king. 
Twelve kings of the Ilittites, twenty-four 
kings of tlieTibareni [Tubal), and twenty- 
seven kings of tin* Parlsu, are mentioned 
hy Shalmaneser 11. The Pluenieian und 
Philistine cities are always separate ami 
independent. In Merlin und Bikaii, (lur¬ 
ing tlie reign of Esar-haddon, every town 
has its chief. Armenia is perhaps less di¬ 
vided: still it is not permanently under a 
single king. 

7flH Although Assyria came into contael 
with Median tribes as early as the reign 
of Shalmaneser II. (b.c. 85ij), yet the Me¬ 
dian kingdom which eon<pu*n*d Assyria 
must he regarded as a new formation 
the consequence of a great immigration 
from the East, perhaps led hy Cyaxaivs. 

78 « See text. p. 389. 

770 It is probable that the altar which 
Ahaz saw at Damascus, and, of which lie 
sent a pattern to Jerusalem (2 Kings xvi. 
10), was Assyrian rather than Syrian, and 
that he adopU*d the worship connected 
with it in deference to his Assyrian su¬ 
zerain. 

771 See text, pp. 410, 111, i-17, etc. 

773 For one exception in this district, 
see text, p. *108. Another is furnished hy 
the Assyrian Canon, which gives a pre¬ 
fect of Arpad as Kpouyui in n.e. 092. 
The general continunnee, however, of 
native king r s in these parts is strongly 
marked by the list of 22 subject luouareli.s 
in an inscription of Esur-lmddoii (see 
above, note 8 ' s ). 

773 The old scientific treat ls<*s appear to 
have been in the Hamitu' dialect <>f tin* 
lVoto-C'lialda*ans. It was riot till tin* 
time of Asslmr bnni-pal that translations 
were made to anv great extent. 

774 Quarterly AVt».. No. clxvii., pp. 150, 
151. 

775 See text, pp. 222 225. 

778 S'*e te x t . p. 2H?1. 

777 Ijayartl, “ Nineveh and Bahvlon.’* p 
197. 
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7711 I>»ng In-fore the di.scott»ry of the 
Nimrud lens it had been conel kled licit 
the Assyrians used magnifying g -sn . 
from the fact that tie- inscriptions wen* 
often so minute that they could n«*i J* — i- 
bly In* read, und therefore could n »t have 
b»*en formed without them. (See t< xt, 
pp. Pis uud 23t.) 

APPENDIX. 

* Isaiah viii. 3. 

2 The list of K]m»iiyui* in the fain am 
Canon, winch eoi tains nearly 25b u-mies, 
furnishes (according to tin* renin g of 
51. <lp]>ert) *»/n- «jv» 7 »/io« to tl is rule 
the Eponyin of tin* ]sih year of Asshur 
i/.irpal. Mr li Smith finds m the imnte. 
however, only four elements. 

3 (tin or ;/i/et Ls the Turanian ctpihulcnt 
of the Assyrian Arm or kiiui. 

4 (ir Salil inuginn may Ik* in gt**l Tura¬ 
nian “Saill establishes me.* the s\htb|* 
mn being a separate element, soinetii m-s 
equivalent to our ** me.*' 

•other names of this kind are AIkII 
Milkut (see text. p. I*'*). AIhIoIoih'iius (or 
rather Ab Inlonimusi, Alicd Nego, Alnl-vr- 
ltahman. Abd-el Kader. 

8 So Oppert, ** Ex Iks lit ion scientifiqu ♦ 
en MesoiHjiamie." vol, ii. p. 352. 

7 Sir II Kawlinsou believes Zml to 
mean “lord,*' as Z.irut certninij moms 
“ Indy," " mistress.** or “wife," /.*»/?? ru 
would thus Ik* “the Lord's house," or 
“ the holy house." 

H See text. p. 355. 

* " ExiHslition scient fique,’* 1. s. e. 

10 Asshur-i/.ir pal S4*ems t»» be the tme 
name of the king who wasfornierh called 
Sardinia pa his 1. or Asshur idauni iml. 

11 See text, p. 171. In Semitic liubvkv 

nian jml becomes f>«i/, ns in Mcroduch (ml- 
adan, “ Merodiich has given n son;" 
whence the transition to the Siriac Imr 
(as in Bar-Jesns, Bar Jonas, etc.) was 
easv. ^§ 

sir II. Uawlinsoii. Ill .!//<* no um. No 
1S09, p. 211 note 7 . /-Vow, “high." is to 

he eomu*cted w ith ^7V and nSrD. 

' 3 See text. p. 50*1. 

14 Sir II ltawliiiMin, in-l/Arno»#—i, \o. 

IN*9. p. 213. note 2 . 

1 • in the list of K|*>m ms. six nnm«*s out 
of nearly 25b an* coin|*>s«s| of four « le 
meiits. 

18 /Mniu Ls Bciioul of a rtK»t pi coil 

slantly used in Assyrian in the s* • m» of 
“ being strong " or ** stivi gtlieinn > *r 
ru it'innu, “the jh overfill king." i> th* 
st nidanl expn*ssioi» in all th« n*v*tl r 
script ions. Tie* r«*ot has not, 1 !>«)*• ve 
any n*pn*scntatl\e in other Semitic Ini* 
gu.i- r es. 

I7 ii]»p<*rt, “ Fx-jW-d tlon scienUflque »*i 
M^sopetnmle.’ m*I 11. p. 355. 

‘"Sir II Uawlinson, In the author's 
** Herodotus," vol I. p. 5<»2. 21 is! 

»• Sis* t4*Xt, p Mb. 

20 These five kings liour ouI\ two na****^. 
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Pud-il and Shalmaneser, the latter of 
which occurs four times in our list. Va¬ 
rious explanations have been given of the 
name Snalinaneser (see Athencvum, No 
18G9, p. 21-1, note 6 ; Oppert, “Expedition 
seieutmque,” vol. ii. p. 352); but none is 
satisfactory. 

21 Sargon, Adrarnmelech, and Sharezer. 
Even here some doubt attaches to one 
name. If we read Sanasar for Sharezer, 
the name will be a religions one. 

22 I.e., they either contain the name 
Nin, or the common designation of the 
god, Pal-Zira. 


23 This Is the name which has been 
given as Vul-lush, a name composed of 
three elements, each one of which is of 
uncertain sound, while the second and 
third are also of uncertain meaning. 

24 Sir H. Rawlinson has collected a list 
of nearly a thousand Assyrian names. 
About two-thirds of them have the name 
of a god for their dominant clement. As- 
shur and Nebo hold the foremost place, 
and are of about equal frequency. The 
other divine names occur much less often 
than these, and no one of them has any 
particular prominence. 
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MEDIA ,. 


CHAPTER L 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Xwprjp I'aieraorres OLtreipiTov, oi p.'zv €7r' avra<s 
Ucrpag ai (frvovatv a^eyyea vapKicrcriTyjv, 

Oi 6’ e/caf ey Aacrifttri vevacrju.ei'ot eiap.et'flcri, 

Ilwea <a\a vtp. ovre? aOvjv jSejSpiflora p.aAAo?s. 

Dionys. Perieg. 1030-1033. 

Along the eastern flank of the great Mesopotamian lowland, 
curving round it on the north, and stretching beyond it to the 
south and the south-east, lies a vast elevated region, or high¬ 
land, no portion of which appears to be less than 3000 feet above 
the sea-level. 1 This region may be divided, broadly, into 
two tracts, one consisting of lofty mountainous ridges, which 
form its outskirts on the north and on the west; the other, in 
the main a high flat table-land, extending from the foot of the 
mountain-chains, southward to the Indian Ocean, and east¬ 
ward to the country of the Afghans. The western mountain- 
country consists, as has been already observed, 2 of six or seven 
parallel ridges, having a direction nearly from the north-west 
to the south-east, enclosing between them valleys of great fer¬ 
tility, and well watered by a large number of plentiful and 
refreshing streams. This district was known to the ancients 
as Zagros, 3 while in modern geography it bears the names of 
Kurdistan and Luristan. It has always been inhabited by a 
multitude of warlike tribes, 4 and has rarely formed for any 
long period a portion of any settled monarchy. Full of tor¬ 
rents, of deep ravines, or rocky summits, abrupt and almost 
inaccessible; containing but few passes, and those narrow and 
easily defensible; secure, moreover, owing to the rigor of its 
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climate, from hostile invasion during more than half the year; 
it has defied all attempts to effect its permanent subjugation, 
whether made by Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Partliians, or 
Turks, and remains to this day as independent of the great 
powers in its neighborhood as it was when the Assyrian armies 
first penetrated its recesses. Nature seems to have constructed 
it to be a nursery of hardy and vigorous men, a stumbling- 
block to conquerors, a thorn in the side of every powerful em¬ 
pire which arises in this part of the great eastern continent. 

The northern mountain country-known to modern geogra¬ 
phers as Elburz—is a tract of far less importance. It is not 
composed, like Zagros, of a number of parallel chains, but con¬ 
sists of a single lofty ridge, furrowed by ravines and valleys, 6 
from which spurs are thrown out, running in general at right 
angles to its axis. Its width is comparatively slight; and in¬ 
stead of giving birth to numerous large rivers, it forms only a 
small number of insignificant streams, often dry in summer, 
which have short courses, being soon absorbed either by the 
Caspian or the Desert. Its most striking feature is the snowy 
peak of Demavend, 6 which impends over Teheran, and appears 
to be the highest summit in the part of Asia west of the 
Himalayas. 

The elevated plateau which stretches from the foot of those 
two mountain regions to the south and east is, for the most part, 
a flat sandy desert, incapable of sustaining more than a sparse 
and scanty population. The northern and western portions are, 
however, less arid than the east and south, being watered to 
some distance by the streams that descend from Zagros and 
Elburz, and deriving fertility also from the spring rains. Some 
of the rivers which flow from Zagros on this side are large and 
strong. One, the Kizil Uzen, reaches the Caspian. Another, 
the Zenderud, fertilizes a large district near Isfahan. A third, 
the Bendamir, flows by Persepolis and terminates in a sheet of 
water of some size—lake Baklitigan. A tract thus intervenes 
between the mountain regions and the desert which, though it 
cannot be called fertile, is fairly productive, and can support a 
large settled population. This forms the chief portion of the 
region which the ancients called Media, as being the country 
inhabited by the race on whose history we are about to enter. 

Media, however, included, besides this, another tract of con¬ 
siderable size and importance. At the north-western angle of 
the region above described, in the corner whence the two great 
chains branch out to the south and to the east, is a tract com- 
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posed almost entirely of mountains, which the Greeks called 
Atropatene, 7 and which is now known as Azerbijan. This dis¬ 
trict lies further to the north than the rest of Media, being in 
the same parallels with the lower part of the Caspian Sea. It 
comprises the entire basin of Lake Urumiyeh, together with 
the country intervening between that basin and the high moun¬ 
tain chain which curves round the south-western corner of the 
Caspian. It is a region generally somewhat sterile, but con¬ 
taining a certain quantity of very fertile territory, more par¬ 
ticularly in the Urumiyeh basin, and towards the mouth of 
the river Araxes. 

The boundaries of Media are given somewhat differently by 
different writers, 8 and no doubt they actually varied at differ¬ 
ent periods; but the variations were not great, and the natural 
limits, on three sides at any rate, may be laid down with toler¬ 
able precision. Towards the north the boundary was at first 
the mountain chain closing in on that side the Urumiyeh basin, 
after which it seems to have been held that the true limit was 
the Araxes, to its entrance on the low country, and then the 
mountain chain west and south of the Caspian. Westward, 
the line of demarcation may be best regarded as, towards the 
south, running along the centre of the Zagros region; and, 
above this, as formed by that continuation of the Zagros chain 
which separates the Urumiyeh from the Van basin. Eastward, 
the boundary was marked by the spur from the Elburz, across 
which lay the pass known as the Pylse Caspiae, and below this 
by the great salt desert, whose western limit is nearly in the 
same longitude. 9 Towards the south there was no marked 
line or natural boundary; and it is difficult to say with any 
exactness how much of the great plateau belonged to Media 
and how much to Persia. Having regard, however, to the 
situation of Hamadan, which, as the capital, should have been 
tolerably central, and to the general account which historians 
and geographers give of the size of Media, we may place the 
southern limit with much probability about the line of the 
thirty-second parallel, which is nearly the present boundary 
between Irak and Fars. 

The shape of Media has been called a square; 10 but it is rather 
a long parallelogram, whose two principal sides face respective¬ 
ly the north-east and the south-west, while the ends or shorter 
sides front to the south-east and to the northwest. Its length 
in its greater direction is about 600 miles, and „its width about 
250 miles. It must thus contain nearly 150,000 square miles, 
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an area considerably larger than that of Assyria and Chaldaea 
put together, 11 and quite sufficient to constitute a state of the 
first class, 12 even according to the ideas of modern Europe. It 
is nearly one-fifth more than the area of the British Islands, 
and half as much again as that of Prussia, or of peninsular 
Italy. It equals three fourths of France, or three fifths of 
Germany. It has, moreover, the great advantage of compact¬ 
ness, forming a single solid mass, with no straggling or outly¬ 
ing portions; and it is strongly defended on almost every side 
by natural barriers offering great difficulties to an invader. 13 

In comparison with the countries which formed the seats of 
the two monarchies already described, the general character 
of the Median territory is undoubtedly one of sterility. The 
high table-land is everywhere intersected by rocky ranges, 
spurs from Zagros, which have a general direction from west 
to east, 14 and separate the country into a number of parallel 
broad valleys, or long plains, opening out into the desert. 
The appearance of these ranges is almost everywhere bare, 
arid, and forbidding. Above, they present to the eye huge 
masses of gray rock piled one upon another; below, a slope of 
detritus, destitute of trees or shrubs, and only occasionally 
nourishing a dry and scanty herbage. The appearance of the 
plains is little superior; they are flat and without undulations, 
composed in general of gravel or hard clay, and rarely enli¬ 
vened by any show of water; except for two months in the 
spring, they exhibit to the eye a uniform brown expanse, 
almost treeless, which impresses the traveller with a feeling of 
sadness and weariness. Even in Azerbijan, which is one of 
the least arid portions of the territory, vast tracks consist of 
open undulating downs, 15 desolate and sterile, bearing only a 
coarse withered grass and a few stunted bushes. 

Still there are considerable exceptions to this general aspect 
of desolation. In the worst parts of the region there is a 
time after the spring rains when nature puts on a holiday 
dress, and the country becomes gay and cheerful. The slopes 
at the base of the rocky ranges are tinged with an emerald 
green: 16 a richer vegetation springs up over the plains, 17 
which arc covered with a fine herbage or with a variety of 
crops; the fruit trees which surround the villages burst out 
into the most luxuriant blossom; the roses come into bloom, and 
their perfume everywhere fills the air. 18 For the two months 
of April and May the whole face of the country is changed, and 
a lovely verdure replaces the ordinary dull sterility. 
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In a certain number of more favored spots beauty and 
fertility are found during nearly the whole of the year. All 
round the shores of Lake Urumiyeh. 19 more especially in the 
rich plain of Miyandab at its southern extremity, along the 
valleys of the Aras, 20 the Kizil-uzen, 21 and the Jagbetu, 22 in 
the great balloolc of Linjan, 23 fertilized by irrigation from the 
Zenderud, in the Zagros valleys, 24 and in various other places, 
there is an excellent soil which produces abundantly with 
very slight cultivation. 

The general sterility of Media arises from the scantiness of 
the water supply. It has but few rivers, and the streams that 
it possesses run for the most part in deep and narrow valleys 
sunk below the general level of the country, so that they can- 
not be applied at all widely to purposes of irrigation. More¬ 
over, some of them are, unfortunately, impregnated with salt 
to such an extent that they are altogether useless for this 
purpose; 25 and indeed, instead of fertilizing, spread around 
them desolation and barrenness. The only Median streams 
which are of sufficient importance to require description are 
the Aras, the Kizil-Uzen, the Jaghetu, the Aji-Su and the 
Zenderud, or river of Isfahan. 

The Aras is only very partially a Median stream. 26 It rises 
from several sources in the mountain tract between Kars and 
Erzeroiim, 27 and runs with a generally eastern direction 
through Armenia to the longitude of Mount Ararat, where it 
crosses the fortieth parallel and begins to trend southward, 
flowing along the eastern side of Ararat in a south-easterly 
direction, nearly to the Julfa ferry on the high road from 
Erivan to Tabriz. From this point it runs only a little south 
of east to long. 46° 30' E. from Greenwich, when it makes 
almost a right angle and runs directly north-east to its junc¬ 
tion with the Kur at Djavat. Soon after this it curves to the 
south, and enters the Caspian by several mouths in lat. 39° 10' 
nearly. The Aras is a considerable stream almost from its 
source. At Hassan-Kaleh, less than twenty miles from Erze- 
roum, where the river is forded in several branches, the water 
reaches to the saddle-girths. 28 At Keupri-Kieui, not much 
lower, the stream is crossed by a bridge of seven arches. 29 At 
the Julfa ferry it is fifty yards wide, and runs with a strong 
current. 30 At Megree, thirty miles further down, its width is 
eighty yards. 31 In spring and early summer the stream 
receives enormous accessions from the spring rains and the 
melting of the snows ? which produce floods that often cause 
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great damage to the lands and villages along the valley. 
Hence the difficulty of maintaining bridges over the Aras, 
which was noted as early as the time of Augustus, 3 * and is 
attested by the ruins of many such structures remaining along 
its course. 33 Still, there are at the present day at least three 
bridges over the stream—one, which has been already men¬ 
tioned, at Keupri-Kieui, another a little above Nakshivan, and 
the third at Khudoperinski, a little below Megree. 34 The 
length of the Aras, including only main windings, is 500 
miles. 35 

The Kizil-Uzen, or (as it is called in the lower part of its 
course) the Sefid-Rud, is a stream of less size than the Aras, 
but more important to Media, within which lies almost the 
whole of its basin. It drains a tract of 180 miles long by 150 
broad before bursting through the Elburz mountain chain, 
and descending upon the low country which skirts the Cas¬ 
pian. Rising in Persian Kurdistan almost from the foot of. 
Zagros, it runs in a meandering course with a general direc¬ 
tion of north-east through that province into the district of 
Khamseh, where it suddenly sweeps round and flows in a bold 
curve at the foot of lofty and precipitous rocks, 36 first north¬ 
west and then north, nearly to Miana, when it doubles back 
upon itself, and turning the flank of the Zenjan range runs 
with a course nearly south-east to Mcnjil, after which it 
resumes its original direction of north-east, and, rushing down 
the pass of Rudbar, 37 crosses Ghilan to the Caspian. Though 
its source is in direct distance no more than 220 miles from its 
mouth, its entire length, owing to its numerous curves and 
meanders, is estimated at 490 miles. 38 It is a considerable 
stream, forded with difficulty, even in the dry season, as high 
up as Karagul, 39 and crossed by a bridge of three wide arches 
before its junction with the Garongu river near Miana. 40 In 
spring and early summer it is an impetuous torrent, and can 
only be forded within a short distance of its source. 

The Jaghetu and the Aji-Su are the two chief rivers of the 
Urumiyeh basin. The Jaghetu rises from the foot of the Zagros 
chain, at a very little distance from the source of the Kizil- 
Uzen. It collects the streams from the range of hills wliich 
divides the Kizil-Uzen basin from that of Lake Urumiyeh, 
and flows in a tolerably straight course first north and then 
north-west to the south-eastern shore of the lake. Side by 
side with it for some distance flows the smaller stream of the 
Tatau, formed by torrents from Zagros; and between them, 
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towards tlieir mouths, is the rich plain of Miyandab, easily 
irrigated from the two streams, the level of whose beds is 
above that of the plain, 41 and abundantly productive even 
under the present system of cultivation. The Aji-Su reaches 
the lake from the north-east. It rises from Mount Sevilan, 
Avithin sixty miles of the Caspian, and flows with a course 
which is at first nearly due south, then north-west, and finally 
south-west, past the city of Tabriz, to the eastern shore of 
the lake, which it enters in lat. 37° 50'. The waters of the 
Aji-Su are, unfortunately, salt, 42 and it is therefore valueless 
for purposes of irrigation. 

The Zenderud or river of Isfahan rises from the eastern flank 
of the Kuh-i-Zerd (Yellow Mountain), a portion of the Bakhti- 
yari chain, and, receiving a number of tributaries from the same 
mountain district, flows with a course which is generally east 
or somewhat north of east, past the great city of Isfahan—so 
long the capital of Persia—into the desert country beyond, 
where it is absorbed in irrigation. 43 Its entire course is perhaps 
not more than 120 or 130 miles; but running chiefly through a 
plain region, and being naturally a stream of large size, it is 
among the most valuable of the Median rivers, its waters 
being capable of spreading fertility, by means of a proper ar¬ 
rangement of canals, over a vast extent of country, 44 and 
giving to this part of Iran a sylvan character, 45 scarcely found 
elsewhere on the plateau. 

It will be observed that of these streams there is not one 
which reaches the ocean. All the rivers of the great Iranic 
plateau terminate in lakes or inland seas, or else lose themselves 
in the desert. In general the thirsty sand absorbs, within a 
short distance of their source, the various brooks and streams 
which flow south and east into the desert from the northern 
and western mountain chains, without allowing them to collect 
into rivers or to carry fertility far into the plain region. The 
the river of Isfahan forms the only exception to this rule with¬ 
in the limits of the ancient Media. All its other important 
streams, as has been seen, flow either into the Caspian or into 
the great lake of Urumiyeh. 

That lake itself now requires our attention. It is an oblong 
basin, stretching in its greater direction from N.N.W. to S.S. 
E., a distance of above eighty miles, with an average width of 
about twenty-five miles. 46 On its eastern side a remarkable 
peninsula, projecting far into its waters, divides it into two 
portions of very unequal size—a northern and a southern. 
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The southern one, which is the largest of the two, is diversified 
towards its centre by a group of islands, some of which are of a 
considerable size. The lake, like others in this part of Asia, 47 ' 
is several thousand feet above the sea level. Its waters are 
heavily impregnated with salt, resembling those of the Dead 
Sea. No fish can live in them. When a storm sweeps over 
them surface it only raises the waves a few feet; and no sooner 
is it passed than they rapidly subside again into a deep, heavy, 
death-like sleep . 48 The lake is shallow, nowhere exceeding four 
fathoms, and averaging about two fathoms—a depth which, 
however, is rarely attained within two miles of the land. The 
water is pellucid. To the eye it has the deep blue color of 
some of the northern Italian lakes, whence it was called by the 
Armenians the Kapotan Zow or “Blue Sea .” 49 

According to the Armenian geography, Media contained 
eleven districts ; 50 Ptolemy makes the number eight ; 51 but the 
classical geographers in general are contented with the twofold 
division already indicated , 52 and recognized at the constituent 
parts of Media only Atropatene (now Azerbijan) and Media 
Magna, a tract which nearly corresponds with the two pro¬ 
vinces of Irak Ajemi and Ardelan. Of the minor subdivisions 
there are but two or three tvliick seem to deserve any special 
notice. One of these is Ehagiana, or the tract skirting the 
Elburz Mountains from the vicinity of the Kizil-Uzen (or Scfid- 
Eud) to the Caspian Gates, a long and narrow slip, fairly pro¬ 
ductive, but excessively hot in summer, which took its name 
from the important city of Ehages. Another is Nissea, a name 
which the Medes seem to have carried with them from their 
early eastern abodes , 53 and to have applied to some high up¬ 
land plains west of the main chain of Zagros, which were pecu¬ 
liarly favorable to the breeding of horses. As Alexander visited 
these pastures on his way from Susa to Ecbatana , 64 they must 
necessarily have lain to the south of the latter city. Most 
probably they are to be identified with the modern plains of 
Khawah and Alishtar, between Beliistun and Khorramabad, 
which are even now considered to afford the best summer pas¬ 
turage in Persia . 65 

It is uncertain whether any of these divisions were known 
in the time of the great Median Empire. They are not consti¬ 
tuted in any case by marked natural lines or features. On the 
whole it is perhaps most probable that the main division that 
into Media Magna and Media Atropatdnd—was ancient, Astro- 
pate 116 being the old home of the Modes,and Media Magna 
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a later conquest; but the early political geography of the 
country is too obscure to justify us in laying down even this 
as certain. The minor political divisions are still less distin¬ 
guishable in the darkness of those ancient times. 

From the consideration of the districts which composed the 
Median territory, we may pass to that of their principal cities, 
some of which deservedly obtained a very great celebrity. The 
most important of all were the two Ecbatanas—the northern 
and the southern—which seem to have stood respectively in 
the position of metropolis to the northern and the southern 
province. Next to these may be named Rhages, which was 
probably from early times a very considerable place; while in 
the third rank may be mentioned Bagistan—rather perhaps a 
palace than a town—Concobar, Adrapan, Aspadan, Charax, 
Kudrus, Hyspaostes, TJrakagabarna, etc. 

The southern Ecbatana or Agbatana—which the Medes and 
Persians themselves knew as Hagmatan 67 —was situated, as we 
learn from Polybius 59 and Diodorus, 59 on a plan at the foot of 
Mont Orontes, a little to the east of the Zagros range. The 
notices of these authors, combined with those of Eratosthenes, 60 
Isidore, 61 Pliny, 69 Arrian, 63 and others, render it as nearly cer¬ 
tain as possible that the site was that of the modern town of 
Hamadan, 64 the name of which is clearly but a slight corruption 
of the true ancient appellation. [PI. I., Fig. 2.] Mount Orontes 
is to be recognized in the modern El wend or Erwend—a word 
etymologically identical with Oront-e s—which is a long and 
lofty mountains standing out like a buttress from the Zagros 
range, 66 with which it is connected towards the north-west, 
while on every other side it stands isolated, sweeping boldly 
down upon the flat country at its base. Copious streams de¬ 
scend from the mountain on every side, more particularly to 
the north-east, where the plain is covered with a carpet of 
the most luxuriant verdure, diversified with rills, and orna¬ 
mented with numerous groves of large and handsome forest 
trees. It is here, on ground sloping slightly away from 
the roots of the mountain, 60 that the modern town, which lies 
directly at its foot, is built. The ancient city, if we may be¬ 
lieve Diodorus, did not approach the mountain within a mile 
or a mile and a half. 67 At any rate, if it began where Hama¬ 
dan now stands, it most certainly extended very much further 
into the plain. We need not suppose indeed that it had the 
circumference, or even half the circumference, which the 
Sicilian romancer assigns to it, since his two hundred and fifty 
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stades 68 would give a probable area of fifty square miles, more 
than double that of London! Ecbatana is not likely to have 
been at its most flourishing period a larger city than Nineveh; 
and wo have already seen that Nineveh covered a space, within 
the walls, of not more than 1800 English acres. 06 

Tho character of the city and of its chief edifices has, unfor¬ 
tunately, to be gathered almost entirely from unsatisfactory 
authorities. Hitherto it has been found possible in these 
volumes to check and correct the statements of ancient writers, 
which are almost always exaggerated, by an appeal to the in¬ 
controvertible evidence of modem surveys and explorations. 
But the Median capital has never 3 ^et attracted a scientific ex¬ 
pedition. The travellers by whom it has been visited have 
reported so unfavorably of its character as a field of antiqua¬ 
rian research that scarcely a spadeful of soil has been dug, 
either in the city or in its vicinity, with a view to recover traces 
of the ancient buildings. Scarcely any remains of antiquity 
are apparent. As the site has never been deserted, and the 
town has thus been subjected for nearly twenty-two centuries 
to the destructive ravages of foreign conquerors, and the still 
more injurious plunderings of native builders, anxious to obtain 
materials for new edifices at the least possible cost and trouble, 
the ancient structures have everywhere disappeared from 
sight, and are not even indicated by mounds of a sufficient 
size to attract the attention of common observers. Scientific 
explorers have consequently been deterred from turning their 
energies in this direction; more promising sites have offered 
and still offer themselves; and it is as yet uncertain whether 
the plan of the old town might not be traced and the position 
of its chief edifices fixed by the means of careful researches con¬ 
ducted by fully competent persons. In this dearth of modem 
materials we have to depend entirely upon the classical writ Cl'S, 
who are rarely trustworthy in them descriptions or measure¬ 
ments, and who, in this instance, labor under the peculiar dis¬ 
advantage of being mere reporters of the accounts given by 
others. 

Ecbatana was chiefly celebrated for the magnificence of its 
palace, a structure ascribed by Diodorus to Scmiramis, 10 but 
most probably constructed originally by Cyaxarcs, and im¬ 
proved, enlarged, and embellished by the Achremenian mon- 
archs. According to the judicious and moderate Polybius, 
who prefaces his account by a protest against exaggeration and 
over-coloring, the circumference of the building was seven 
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stades, 71 or 1420 yards, somewhat more than four fifths of an 
English mile. This size, which a little exceeds that of the 
palace mound at Susa, while it is in its turn a little exceeded by 
the palatial platform at Persepolis, 72 may well be accepted as 
probably close to the truth. Judging, however, from the 
analogy of the above-mentioned palaces, we must conclude 
that the area thus assigned to the royal residence was far from 
being entirely covered with buildings. One half of the space, 
perhaps more, would be occupied by large open courts, paved 
probably with marble, surrounding the various blocks of build¬ 
ings and separating them from one another. The buildings 
themselves may be conjectured to have resembled those of the 
Achsemenian monarchs at Susa and Persepolis, with the excep¬ 
tion, apparently, that the pillars, which formed their most 
striking characteristic, were for the most part of wood rather 
than of stone. Polybius distinguishes the pillars into two 
classes, 73 those of the main buildings (o/ ev droan), and 
those which skirted the courts (ot kv xepidrvXots), from 
which it would appear that at Ecbatana the courts were sur¬ 
rounded by colonnades, as they were commonly in Greek and 
Roman houses. 74 These wooden pillars, all either of cedar or 
of cypress, 75 supported beams of a similar material, which 
crossed each other at right angles, leaving square spaces 
((pccrvGDjuara) between, which were then filled in with wood¬ 
work. Above the whole a roof was placed, sloping at an 
angle, 76 and composed (as we are told) of silver plates in the 
shape of tiles. The pillars, beams, and the rest of the wood¬ 
work were likewise coated with thin laminae of the precious 
metals, even gold being used for this purpose to a certain ex¬ 
tent. 77 

Such seems to have been the character of the true ancient 
Median palace, which served probably as a model to Darius 
and Xerxes when they designed their great palatial edifices at 
the more southern capitals. In the additions which the palace 
received under the Aehsemenian kings, stone pillars may have 
been introduced; and hence probably the broken shafts and 
bases, so nearly resembling the Persepolitan, one of which Sir 
R. Ker Porter 78 saw in the immediate neighborhood of Hama- 
dan on his visit to that place in 1818. [PI. I., Fig. 1.] But. to 
judge from the description of Polybius, an older and ruder 
style of architecture prevailed in the main building, which de¬ 
pended for its effect not on the beauty of architectural forms, 
but on the richness and costliness of the material. A pillar 
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architecture, so far as appears, began in this part of Asia with 
the Modes, 79 who, however, were content to use the more 
readily obtained and more easily worked material of wood; 
while the Persians afterwards conceived the idea of substitut¬ 
ing for these inartificial props the slender and elegant stone 
shafts which formed the glory of their grand edifices. 

At a short distance from the palace was the “ Acra,” or cita¬ 
del, an artificial structure, if we may believe Polybius, and a 
place of very remarkable strength. 80 Here probably was tho 
treasury, from which Darius Codomanus carried off 7000 
talents of silver, when he fled towards Bactria for fear of 
Alexander. 81 And here, too, may have been the Record Office, 
in which were deposited the royal decrees and other public 
documents under the earlier Persian kings. 89 Some travellers 83 
are of opinion that a portion of the ancient structure still 
exists; and there is certainly a ruin on the outskirts of the 
modern town towards the south, which is known to the na¬ 
tives as 1 c the inner fortress, ” and which may not improbably 
occupy some portion of the site whereon the original citadel 
stood. But the remains of building which now exist are cer¬ 
tainly not of an earlier date than the era of Parthian suprem¬ 
acy, 84 and they can therefore throw no light on the character 
of the old Median stronghold. It may be thought perhaps 
that the description which Herodotus gives of the building 
called by him “ the palace of Deioces” should be here applied, 
and that by its means we might obtain an exact notion of the 
original structure. But the account of this author is wholly 
at variance with the natural features of the neighborhood, 
where there is no such conical hill as he describes, but only a 
plain surrounded by mountains. It seems, therefore, to bo 
certain that either his description is a pure myth, or that it 
applies to another city, the Ecbatana of the northern province. 

It is doubtful whether the Median capital was at any time 
surrounded with walls. Polybius expressly declares that it 
was an unwalled place in his day; 85 and there is some reason 
to suspect that it had always been in this condition. The 
Medes and Persians appear to have been in general content to 
establish in each town a fortified citadel or stronghold, round 
which the houses were clustered, without superadding the 
further defence of a town wall. 80 Ecbatana accordingly seems 
never to have stood a siege. 87 When the nation which hold it 
was defeated in tho open field, the city (unlike Babylon and 
Nineveh) submitted to the conqueror without a struggle. Thus 
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the marvellous description in the book of Judith, 88 which is 
internally very improbable, would appear to be entirely desth 
tute of any-j even the slightest, foundation in fact. 

The chief city of northern Media, which bore in latex* times 
the names of Gaza, Gazaca, 01 * OanzaCaj 69 is thought to have 
also been called Ecbatana, and to have been occasionally mis¬ 
taken by the Greeks for the southern or real capital . 90 The 
description of IIeix)dotus, which is irreconcilably at vaidance 
with the local features of the Hamadan site, accords suffi¬ 
ciently with the existing remains of a considerable city in the 
province of Azei'bijan; and it seems certainly to have been a 
city in these parts which was called by Moses of Choi'ene 
“the second Ecbatana, the seven-walled town .” 91 The pecu- 
liarity of this place was its situation on and about a conical 
hill which sloped gently down from its summit to its base, and 
allowed of the interposition of seven circuits of wall between 
the plain and the hill’s ci i est. At the top of the hill, within 
the innermost circle of the defences, were the Royal Palace 
and the treasuries; the sides of the hill wei*e occupied solely 
by the fortifications; and at the base, outside the circuit of the 
outennost wall, were the domestic and other buildings which 
constituted the town. According to the information l'eceived 
by Hei'odotus, the battlements which ci'owned the walls were 
variously colored. Those of the outer circle wei'e white, of 
the next black, of the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the 
fifth orange, of the sixth silvei', and of the seventh gold . 92 A 
pleasing or at any rate a striking effect was thus produced— 
the citadel, which towelled above the town, presenting to the 
eye seven distinct rows of coloi's . 93 

If there was really a northern as well as a southern Ecba¬ 
tana, 94 and if the account of Herodotus, which cannot possibly 
apply to the southern capital, may be regarded as truly de- 
scidbing the great city of the noi'th, we may with much pi'oba- 
bility fix the site of the northern town at the modern Takht- 
i-Suleiman, in the upper valley of the Saruk, a tributary of 
the Jaghetu. [PI. I., Fig. 3.] Hei'e alone in northern Media 
are there important ruins occupying such a position as that 
which Hei'odotus desci*ibes . 95 Near the head of a valley in 
which runs the main branch of the Saruk, at the edge of 
the hills which skirt it to the north, there stands a conical 
mound projecting into the vale and rising above its surface 
to the height of 150 feet. The geological formation of the 
mound is cuiious in the extreme . 96 It seems to owe its origin 
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entirely to a small lake, tlie waters of which are so strongly 
impregnated with calcareous matter that wherever they over¬ 
flow they rapidly form a deposit which is as hard and firm as 
natural rock. If the lake was originally on a level with the 
valley, it would soon have formed incrustations round its 
edge, which every casual or permanent overflow would have 
tended to raise; and thus, in the course of ages, the entire hill 
may have been formed by a mere accumulation of petre- 
factions. 97 The formation would progress more or less rapidly 
according to the tendency of the lake to overflow its bounds; 
which tendency must have been strong until the water reached 
its present natural level—the level, probably, of some other 
sheet of water in the hills, with which it is connected by an 
underground siphon. 38 The lake, which is of an irregular shape, 
is about 300 paces in circumference. Its water, notwithstanding 
the quantity of mineral matter held in solution, is exquisitely 
clear, and not impleasing to the taste." Formerly it was 
believed by the natives to be unfathomable; but experiments 
made in 1837 showed tue depth to be no more than 156 feet. 

The ruins which at present occupy this remarkable site con¬ 
sist of a strong wall, guarded by numerous bastions and 
pierced by four gateways, which runs round the brow of the 
hill in a slightly irregular ellipse, of some interesting remains 
of buildings within this walled space, and of a few insignificant 
traces of inferior edifices on the slope between the plain and 
the summit. As it is not thought that any of these remains 
are of a date anterior to the Sassanian kingdom, 100 no descrip¬ 
tion will be given of them here. We are only concerned with 
the Median city, and that has entirely disappeared. Of the 
seven walls, one alone is to be traced; 101 and even here the 
Median structure has perished, and been replaced by masonry 
of a far later age. Excavations may hereafter bring to light 
some remnants of the original town, but at present research 
has done no more than recover for us a forgotten site. 

The Median city next in importance to the two Ecbatanas 
was Raga or Rhages, near the Caspian Gates, almost at tlio 
extreme eastern limits of the territory possessed by the Modes. 

The great antiquity of this place is marked by its occurrence 
in the Zendavesta among the primitive settlements of the 
Arians. 102 Its celebrity during the time of the Empire is indi¬ 
cated by the position which it occupies in the romances of 
Tobit 103 and Judith. 104 It maintained its rank under the Per¬ 
sians, and is mentioned by Darius Hystaspis as the scene of 
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the struggle which terminated the great Median revolt. 105 
The last Darius seems to have sent thither his heavy baggage 
and the ladies of his court, 106 when he resolved to quit Ecba- 
tana and fly eastward. It has been already noticed that 
Rhages gave name to a district ; 107 and this district may be 
cei'tainly identified with the long narrow tract of fertile terri¬ 
tory intervening between the Elburz mountain-range and the 
desert, 108 from about Kasvin to Khaar, or from long. 50° to 
52° 30'. The exact site of the city of Rhages within this terri¬ 
tory is somewhat doubtful. All accounts place it near the 
eastern extremity; and as there are in this direction ruins of 
a town called Rhei or Rhey, it has been usual to assume that 
they positively fix the locality. 109 But similarity, or even 
identity, of name is an insufficient proof of a site; 310 and, in 
the present instance, there are grounds for placing Rhages 
very much nearer to the Caspian Gates than the position of 
Rhei. Arrian, whose accuracy is notorious, distinctly states 
that from the Gates to Rhages was only a single day’s march, 
and that Alexander accomplished the distance in that time. 111 
Now from Rhei to the Girduni Surdurrah pass, which un¬ 
doubtedly represents the Pylae Cacpiae of Arrian, 112 is at least 
fifty miles, a distance which no army could accomplish in less 
time than two days. 133 Rhages consequently must have been 
considerably to the east of Rhei, about half-way between it 
and the celebrated pass which it was considered to guard. Its 
probable position is the modern Kaleh Erij, near Veramin, 
about 23 miles from the commencement of the Surdurrah pass, 
where there are considerable remains of an ancient town. 114 

In the same neighborhood with Rhages, but closer to the 
Straits, perhaps on the site now occupied by the ruins known 
as Uewanukif, or possibly even nearer to the foot of the pass, 115 
was the Median city of Charax, a place not to be confounded 
with the more celebrated city called Charax Spasini, the birth¬ 
place of Dionysius the geographer, which was on the Persian 
Gulf, at the mouth of the Tigris. 136 

The other Median cities, whose position can be determined 
with an approach to certainty, were in the western portion of 
the country, in the range of Zagros, or in the fertile tract be¬ 
tween that range and the desert. The most important of these 
are Bagistan, Adrapan, Concobar, and Aspadan. 

Bagistan is described by Isidore 117 as a “city situated on a 
hill, where there was a pillar and a statue ..of Semiramis.” 
Diodorus has an account of the arrival of Semiramis at the 
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place, of lior establishing a royal park or paradise in the plain 
below the mountain, which was watered by an abundant 
spring, of her smoothing the face of the rock where it de¬ 
scended precipitously upon the low ground, and of her carving 
on the surface thus obtained her own effigy, with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Assyrian characters. 118 The position assigned to Bag- 
istan by both writers, and the description of Diodorus , uv iden¬ 
tify the place beyond a doubt with the now famous Behistnn, 
where the plain, the fountain, the precipitous rock, and the 
scarped surface are still to be seen, 120 through the supposed 
figure of Semiramis, her pillar, and her inscription have dis¬ 
appeared. 121 [PI. II., Fig. 1.1 This remarkable spot, lying on 
the direct route between Babylon and Ecbatana, and present¬ 
ing the unusual combination of a copious fountain, a rich 
plain, and a rock suitable for sculptures, must have early 
attracted the attention of the great monarchs who marched 
their armies through the Zagros range, as a place where they 
might conveniently set up memorials of their exploits. The 
works of this kind ascribed by the ancient writers to Semira¬ 
mis were probably either Assyrian or Babylonian, and (it is 
most likely) resembled the ordinary monuments which the 
kings of Babylon and Nineveh delighted to erect in countries 
newly conquered. 122 The example set by the Mesopotamians 
was followed by their Arian neighbors, when the supremacy 
passed into their hands; and the famous mountain, invested 
by them with a sacred character, 123 was made to subserve and 
perpetuate their glory by receiving sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions 124 which showed them to have become the lords of Asia. 
The practice did not even stop here. When the Parthian 
kingdom of the Arsacidae had established itself in these parts 
at the expense of the Seleucida?, the rock was once more called 
upon to commemorate the warlike triumphs of a new race. 
Gotarzes, the contemporary of the Emperor Claudius, after 
defeating his rival Meherdates in the plain between Beliistun 
and Kermanshah, inscribed upon the mountain, which already 
bore the impress of the great monarchs of Assyria and Persia, 
a record of his recent victory. 126 

The name of Adrapan occurs only in Isidore, 12B who places 
it between Bagistan and Ecbatana, at the distance of twelve 
schoeni—:1G Roman or ,‘14 British miles from the latter. It was, 
he says, the site of an ancient palace belonging to Ecbatana, 
which Tigranes the Armenian had destroyed. The name and 
situation sufficiently identify Adrapan with the modem vil- 
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lage of Arteman, 127 which lies on the southern face of El wend 
near its base, and is well adapted for a royal residence. Here, 
‘‘during the severest winter, when Hamadan and the sur¬ 
rounding country are buried in snow, a warm and sunny 
climate is to be found; whilst in the summer a thousand rills 
descending from Elwend diffuse around fertility and fra¬ 
grance. ” 128 Groves of trees grow up in rich luxuriance from 
the well-irrigated soil, whose thick foliage affords a welcome 
shelter from the heat of the noonday sun. The climate, the 
gardens, and the manifold blessings of the place are proverbial 
throughout Persia; and naturally caused the choice of the site 
for a retired palace, to which the court of Ecbatana might ad¬ 
journ when either the summer heat and dust or the whiter 
cold made residence in the capital irksome. 

In the neighborhood of Adrapan, on the road leading to 
Bagistan, stood Concobar, 129 which is undoubtedly the modern 
Kungawar, and perhaps the Chavon of Diodorus. 130 Here, ac¬ 
cording to the Sicilian historian, Semiramis built a palace and 
laid out a paradise; and here, in the time of Isidore, was a 
famous temple of Artemis. Colossal ruins crown the summit 
of the acclivity on which the town of Kungawar stands, 131 
which may be the remains of this latter building; but no trace 
has been found that can be regarded as either Median or 
Assyrian. 

The Median town of Aspadan, which is mentioned by no 
writer but Ptolemy, 132 would scarcely deserve notice here, if it 
were not for its modern celebrity. Aspadan, corrupted into 
Isfahan, became the capital of Persia, under the Sefi longs, 
who rendered it one of the most magnificent cities of Asia. 
It is uncertain whether it existed at all in the time of the great 
Median empire. If so, it was, at best, an outlying town of 
little consequence on the extreme southern confines of the 
territory, where it abutted upon Persia proper. 133 The district 
wherein it lay was inhabited by the Median tribe of the Par- 
eetaceni. 134 

Upon the whole it must be allowed that the towns of Media 
were few and of no great account. The Medes did not love to 
congregate in large cities, but preferred to scatter themselves 
in villages over their broad and varied territory. The protec¬ 
tion of walls, necessary for the inhabitants of the low Meso¬ 
potamian regions, was not required by a people whose country 
was full of natural fastnesses to which they could readily re¬ 
move on the approach of danger. Excepting the capital and 
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the two important cities of Gazaca and Ullages, tlic Median 
towns were insignificant. Even those cities themselves were 
probably of moderate dimensions, and had little of the archi¬ 
tectural splendor which gives so peculiar an interest to the 
towns of Mesopotamia. Their principal buildings were in a 
frail and perishable material, 135 iinsuited to bear the ravages of 
time; they have consequently altogether disappeared, and in 
tlic whole of Media modern researches have failed to bring to 
light a single edifice which can be assigned with any show of 
probability to the period of the Empire. 

The plan adopted in former portions of this work 156 makes it 
necessary, before concluding this chapter, to glance briefly at 
the character of the various countries and districts by which 
Media was bordered—the Caspian district upon the north, Ar¬ 
menia upon the north-west, the Zagros region and Assyria 
upon the west, Persia proper upon the south, and upon the 
east Sagartia and Parthia. 

North and north-east of the mountain range which under 
different names skirts the southern shores of the Caspian Sea 
and curves round its south-western corner, lies a narrow but 
important strip of territory—the modern Ghilan and Mazan- 
deran. [PI. II., Fig. 2.] This is a most fertile region, well 
'watered and richly wooded, and forms one of the most valua¬ 
ble portions of the modern kingdom of Persia. At first it is a 
low flat tract of deep alluvial soil, but little raised above the 
level of the Caspian; gradually however it rises into swelling 
hills which form the supports of the high mountains that shut 
in this sheltered region, a region only to be reached by a very 
few passes over or through them. 137 The mountains are clothed 
on this side nearly to their summit with dwarf oaks, or with 
shrubs and brushwood; while, lower down, their flanks are 
covered with forests of elms, cedars, chestnuts, beeches, and 
cypress trees. The gardens and orchards of the natives are 
of the most superb character; the vegetation is luxuriant; 
lemons, oranges, peaches, pomegranates, besides other fruits, 
abound; rice, hemp, sugar-canes, mulberries are cultivated 
with success; vines grow wild; and the vallej's are strewn 
with flowers of rare fragrance, among which may be noted 
the rose, the honeysuckle, and the s\veetbrier. 1M Nature, 
however, with her usual justice, has balanced these extraor¬ 
dinary advantages with peculiar drawbacks; the tiger, un¬ 
known in any other part of Western Asia, 189 here lurks in tlio 
thickets, ready to spring at any moment on the unwary trav- 
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eller; inundations are frequent, and carry desolation far and 
wide; the waters, which thus escape from the river beds, stag¬ 
nate in marshes, and during the summer and autumn heats 
pestilential exhalations arise, which destroy the stranger, and 
bring even the acclimatized native to the brink of the grave. 140 
The Persian monarch chooses the southern rather than the 
northern side of the mountains for the site of his capital, pre¬ 
ferring the keen winter cold and dry summer heat of the high 
and almost waterless plateau to the damp and stifling air of 
the low Caspian region. 

The narrow tract of which this is a description can at no 
time have sheltered a very numerous or powerful people. 
During the Median period, and for many ages afterwards, it 
seems to have been inhabited by various petty tribes of preda¬ 
tory habits—Cadusians, Mardi, Tapyri, etc.,—who passed 
their time in petty, quarrels among themselves, and in plunder¬ 
ing raids upon their great southern neighbor. 141 Of these 
tribes the Cadusians alone enjoyed any considerable reputa¬ 
tion. They were celebrated for their skill with the javelin 143 
—a skill probably represented by the modern Persian use of 
the cljereed. According to Diodorus, they were engaged in fre¬ 
quent wars with the Median kings, and were able to bring into 
the field a force of 200,000 men! 143 Under the Persians they 
seem to have been considered good soldiers, 144 and to havo 
sometimes made a struggle for independence. 145 But there is 
no real reason to believe that they were of such strength as to 
have formed at any time a danger to the Median kingdom, to 
which it is more probable that they generally acknowledged a 
qualified subjection. 

The great country of Armenia, which lay north-west and 
partly north of Media, has been generally described in the first 
volume; 146 but a few words will be here added with respect to 
the more eastern portion, which immediately bordered upon 
the Median territory. This consisted of two outlying districts, 
separated from the rest of the country, the triangular basin of 
Lake Van, and the tract between the Kur and Aras rivers— 
the modern Karabagh and Erivan. The basin of Lake Van, 
surrounded by high ranges, and forming the very heart of the 
mountain system of this part of Asia, is an isolated region, a 
sort of natural citadel, where a strong military power would be 
likely to establish itself. Accordingly it is here, and here alone 
in all Armenia, that we find signs of the existence, during the 
Assyrian and Median periods, of a great organized monarchy, 
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The Van inscriptions indicate to us a line of kings v ho bore 
sway in the eastern Armenia—the true Ararat—and who were 
both in civilization and in military strength far in advance of 
any of the other princes who divided among them the Arme¬ 
nian territory. The Van monarclis may have been at times 
formidable enemies of the Medes. They have left traces of 
their dominion, not only on the tops of the mountain passes 147 
which lead into the basin of Lake Urumiych, but even in the 
comparatively low plain of Miyandab on the southern shore of 
that inland sea. 148 It is probable from this that they were at 
one time masters of a large portion of Media Atropatene, and 
the very name of Urumiyeh, which still attaches to the lake, 
may have been given to it from one of their tribes. 143 In the 
tract between the Kur and Aras, on the other hand, there is no 
sign of the early existence of any formidable power. Here the 
mountains are comparatively low, the soil is fertile, and the 
climate temperate. 150 The character of the region would lead 
its inhabitants to cultivate the arts of peace rather than those 
of war, and would thus tend to prevent them from being for¬ 
midable or troublesome to their neighbors. 

The Zagros region, which in the more ancient times separated 
between Media and Assyria, being inhabited by a number of 
independent tribes, but which was ultimately absorbed into 
the more powerful country, requires no notice here, having 
been sufficiently described among the tracts by which Assyria 
was bordered. 151 At first a serviceable shield to the weak 
Arian tribes which were establishing themselves along its 
eastern base upon the high plateau, it, gradually passed into 
their possession as they increased in strength, and ultimately 
became a main nursery of their power, furnishing to their 
armies vast numbers both of men and horses. The great 
horse pastures, from which the Medes first and the Persians 
afterwards, supplied their numerous and excellent cavalry, 
were in this quarter; 152 and the troops which it furnished- 
hardy mountaineers accustomed to bravo the severity of a 
most rigorous climate—must have been among the most effec¬ 
tive of the Median forces. 153 

On the south Media was bounded by Persia proper—a tract 
which corresponded nearly with the modern province of Fnr- 
sistan. The complete description of this territory, the original 
seat of the Persian nation, belongs to a future volume of this 
work, which will contain an account of the “Fifth Monarchy.’’ 
For the present it is sufficient to observe that the Persian terri- 
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tory was for the most part a highland, very similar to Media, 
from which it was divided by no strongly marked line or 
natural boundary. The Persian mountains are a continuation 
of the Zagros chain, and Northern Persia is a portion—the 
southern portion—of the same great plateau, whose western 
and north-western skirts formed the great mass of the Median 
territory. Thus upon this side Media was placed in the closest 
connection with an important country, a country similar in 
character to her own, where a hardy race was likely to grow 
up, with which she might expect to have difficult contests. 

Finally, towards the east lay the great salt desert, sparsely 
inhabited by various nomadic races, among which the most 
important were the Cossseans and the Sagartians. To the 
latter people Herodotus seems to assign almost the whole of 
the sandy region, since he unites them with the Sarangians 
and Thamaneeans on the one hand, with the Utians and 
Mycians upon the other. 154 They were a wild race, probably 
of Arian origin, 165 who hunted with the lasso over the great 
desert mounted on horses, 166 and could bring into the field a 
force of eight or ten thousand men. 157 Their country, a waste 
of sand and gravel, in parts thickly encrusted with salt, was, 
impassable to an army, and formed a barrier which effectively 
protected Media along the greater portion of her eastern 
frontier. Towards the extreme north-east the Sagartians were 
replaced by the Cossaeans and the Parthians, the former pro¬ 
bably the people of the Siah-Koh mountain, 158 the latter the 
inhabitants of the tract known now as the Atak, 169 or “skirt,” 
which extends along the southern flank of the Elburz range 
from the Caspian Gates nearly to Herat, and is capable of sus¬ 
taining a very considerable population. The Cossseans were 
plunderers, 180 from whose raids Media suffered constant annoy¬ 
ance ; but they were at no time of sufficient strength to cause 
any serious fear. The Partliians, as we learn from the course 
of events, had in them the materials of a mighty people; but 
the hour for their elevation and expansion was not yet come, 
and the keenest observer of Median times could scarcely have 
perceived in them the future lords of Western Asia. From 
Partliia, moreover, Media was divided by the strong rocky 
spur 161 which runs out from the Elburz into the desert in long. 
52° 10' nearly, over which is the narrow pass already mentioned 
as the Caspian Gates. 162 Thus Media on most sides was 
guarded by the strong natural barriers of seas, 163 mountains, 
and deserts lying open only on the south, where she adjoined 
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upon a kindred people. Her neighbors were for the most part 
weak in numbers, though warlike. Armenia, however, to the 
north-west, Assyria to the west, and Persia to the south, were 
all more or less formidable. A prescient eye might have fore¬ 
seen that the great struggles of Media would bo with these 
powers, and that if she attained imperial proportions it must 
be by their subjugation or absorption. 


CHAPTEE II. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 

H noW'rj (X€v v\f/rj\rj €<m nai i/zi^pa* rj 5’ ev Taireivots e’Sa</>e<n /cat ko lAots o^tra cuSai/mwy 
vtyoSpa. ecm teal jr apropos. — St rab. xi. 13. 

Media, like Assyria, is a country of such extent and variety 
that, in order to give a correct description of its climate, we 
must divide it into regions. Azerbijan, or Atropatene, the 
most northern portion, has a climate altogether cooler than the 
rest of Media; while in the more southern division of the coun¬ 
try there is a marked difference between the climate of the 
east and of the west, of the tracts'lying on the high plateau 
and skirting the Great Salt Desert, and of those contained 
within or closely abutting upon the Zagros mountain range. 
The difference here is due to the difference of physical confor¬ 
mation, which is as great as possible, the broad mountainous 
plains about Kasvin, Komn, and Ivashan, divided from each 
other by low rocky ridges, offering the strongest conceivable 
contrast to the perpetual alternations of mouutain and valley, 
precipitous height and deep wooded glen, which compose the 
greater part of the Zagros region. 

The climate of Azerbijan is temperate and pleasant, though 
perhaps somewhat overwarm, 1 in summer; while in winter it 
is bitterly severe, colder than that of almost any other region 
in the same latitude. 2 This extreme rigor seems to be mainly 
owing to elevation, the very valleys and valley plains of tho 
tract being at a height of from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea 
level. Frost commonly sets in towards the end of November- 
or at latest early in December; snow soon covers tho ground 
to the depth of several feet; the thermometer falls below zero; 
the sun shines brightly except when from time to timo fresh 
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deposits of snow occur; but a keen and strong wind usually 
prevails, which is represented as “cutting like a sword,” 3 and 
being a very “ assassin of life.” 4 Deaths from cold are of daily 
occurrence ; 5 and it is impossible to travel without the greatest 
risk. Whole companies or caravans occasionally perish beneath 
the drift, when the wind is violent, especially if a heavy fall 
happen to coincide with one of the frequent easterly gales. 
The severe weather commonly continues till March, when trav¬ 
elling becomes possible, but the snow remains on much of the 
ground till May, and on the mountains still longer. 6 The 
spring, which begins in April, is temperate and delightful; a 
sudden burst of vegetation succeeds to the long winter leth¬ 
argy ; the air is fresh and balmy, the sun pleasantly warm, the 
sky generally cloudless. In the month of May the heat in¬ 
creases—thunder hangs in the air—and the valleys are often 
close and sultry. 7 Frequent showers occur, and the hail-storms 
are sometimes so violent as to kill the cattle in the fields. 8 As 
the summer advances the heats increase, but the thermometer 
rarely reaches 00° in the shade, and except in the narrow val¬ 
leys the air is never oppressive. The autumn is generally very 
fine. Foggy mornings are common; but they are succeeded by 
bright pleasant days, without wind or rain. 9 On the whole 
the climate is pronounced healthy, 19 though somewhat trying 
to Europeans, who do not readily adapt themselves to a country 
where the range of the thermometer is as much as 90° or 100°. 

In the part of Media situated on the great plateau—the 
modern Irak Ajemi—in which are the important towns of 
Teheran, Isfahan, Hamadan, Kashan, Kasvin, and Koum. the 
climate is altogether warmer than in Azerbijan, the summers 
being hotter, and the winters shorter and much less cold. 
Snow indeed covers the ground for about three months, from 
early in December till March; but the thermometer rarely 
shows more than ten or twelve degrees of frost, and death from 
cold is uncommon. 11 The spring sets in about the beginning of 
March, and is at first somewhat cool, owing to the prevalence 
of the baude caucascm or north wind, 12 which blows from dis¬ 
tricts where the snow still lies. But after a little time the 
weather becomes delicious; the orchards are a mass of blossom; 
the rose gardens come into bloom; the cultivated lands are 
covered with springing crops; the desert itself wears a light 
livery of green. Every sense is gratified; the nightingale 
bursts out with a full gush of song; the air plays softly upon 
the cheek, and comes loaded with fragrance. Too soon, how- 
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ever, this charming time passes away, and the summer heats 
begin, in some places as early as June. 13 The thermometer 
at midday rises to 00 or 100 degrees. Hot gusts blow from the 
desert, sometimes with great violence. The atmosphere is de¬ 
scribed as choking; 14 and in parts of the plateau it is usual for 
the inhabitants to quit their towns almost in a body, and retire 
for several months into the mountains. 15 This extreme heat is, 
however, exceptional; in most parts of the plateau the summer 
warmth is tempered by cool breezes from the surrounding 
mountains, on which there is always a good deal of snow. At 
Hamadan, which, though on the plain, is close to the moun¬ 
tains, the thermometer seems scarcely ever to rise above 90°, 
and that degree of heat is attained only for a few hours in the 
day. The mornings and evenings are cool and refreshing; and 
altogether the climate quite justifies the choice of the Persian 
monarchs, who selected Ecbatana for their place of residence 
during the hottest portion of the year. 16 Even at Isfahan, 
which is on the edge of the desert, the heat is neither extreme 
nor prolonged. The hot gusts which blow from the east and 
from the south raise the temperature at times nearly to a hun¬ 
dred degrees; but these oppressive winds alternate with cooler 
breezes from the west, often accompanied by rain; and the 
average highest temperature during the day in the hottest 
month, which is August, does not exceed 90°. 

A peculiarity in the climate of the plateau which deserves 
to be noticed is the extreme dryness of the atmosphere. 17 In 
summer the rains which fall are slight, and they are soon 
absorbed by the thirsty soil. There is a little dew at nights, 1 " 
especially in the vicinity of the few streams; but it disappears 
with the first hour of sunshine, and the air is left without a 
particle of moisture. In winter the dryness is equally great; 
frost taking the place of heat, with the same effect upon the 
atmosphere. Unhealthy exhalations are thus avoided, and the 
salubrity of the climate is increased ; 10 but the European will 
sometimes sigh for the soft, balmy airs of his own land, which 
have come flying over the sea, and seem to bring their wings 
still dank with the ocean spray. 

Another peculiarity of this region, produced by the unequal 
rarefaction of the air over its different portions, is the occur¬ 
rence, especially in spring and summer, of sudden gusts, hot or 
cold, 20 which blow with great violence. These gusts are some* 
times accompanied with whirlwinds, 21 which sweep the coun¬ 
try in different directions, carrying awaj with them leaves, 
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branches, stubble, sand, and other light substances, and causing 
great annoya.nce to the traveller. They occur chiefly in con¬ 
nection with a change of wind, and are no doubt consequent 
on the meeting of two opposite currents. Their violence, how¬ 
ever, is moderate, compared with that of tropical tornadoes, and 
it is not often that they do any considerable damage to the 
crops over which they sweep. 

One further characteristic of the flat region may be noticed. 
The intense heat of the summer sun striking on the dry sand 
or the saline efflorescence of the desert throws the air over 
them into such a state of quivering undulation as produces 
the most wonderful and varying effects, distorting the forms 
of objects, and rendering the most familiar strange and hard 
to be recognized. A mud bank furrowed by the rain will ex¬ 
hibit the appearance of a magnificent city, with columns, 
domes, minarets, and pyramids; a few stunted bushes will be 
transformed into a forest of stately trees; a distant mountain 
will, in the space of a minute, assume first the appearance of 
a lofty peak, then swell out at the top, and resemble a mighty 
mushroom, next split into several parts, and finally settle down 
into a flat tableland. 22 Occasionally, though not very often, 
that semblance of water is produced 23 which Europeans are 
are apt to suppose the usual effect of mirage. The images of 
objects are reflected at their base in an inverted position; the 
desert seems converted into a vast lake; and the thirsty trav¬ 
eller, advancing towards it, finds himself the victim of an illu¬ 
sion, which is none the less successful because he has been a 
thousand times forewarned of its deceptive power. 

In the mountain range of Zagros and the tracts adjacent to 
it, the climate, owing to the great differences of elevation, is 
more varied than in the other parts of the ancient Media. 
Severe cold 24 prevails in the higher mountain regions for seven 
months out of the twelve, while during the remaining five the 
heat is never more than moderate. 25 In the low valleys, on the 
contrary, and in other favored situations, 26 the winters are 
often milder than on the plateau; while in the summers, if the 
heat is not greater, at any rate it is more oppressive. Owing 
to the abundance of the streams and proximity of the melting 
snows, the air is moist; and the damp heat, which stagnates in 
the valleys, breeds fever and ague. 27 Between these extremes 
of climate and elevation, every variety is to be found; and, 
except in winter, a few hours’ journey will almost always bring 
the traveller into a temperate region. 
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In respect of natural productiveness. Media (as already ob¬ 
served )' 8 differs exceedingly in different, and even in adjacent, 
districts. The rocky ridges of the great plateau, destitute of 
all vegetable mold, are wholly bare and arid, admitting not 
the slightest degree of cultivation. Many of the mountains of 
Azerbijan, naked, rigid, and furrowed,'" may compare even 
with these desert ranges for sterility. The higher parts of 
Zagros and Elburz are sometimes of the same character; but 
more often they are thickly clothed with forests, affording ex¬ 
cellent timber and other valuable commodities. In the Elburz 
pines are found near the summit , 30 while lower down there 
occur, first the wild almond and the dwarf oak, and then the 
usual timber-trees of the country, the Oriental plane, the willow, 
the poplar, and the walnut . 31 The walnut grows to a large size 
both here and in Azerbijan. but the poplar is the wood most 
commonly used for building purposes. 8 ' In Zagros, besides 
most of these trees, the ash and the terebinth or turpentine-tree 
are common; the oak bears gall-nuts of a large size; and the 
gum-tragacanth plant frequently clothes the mountain-sides . 33 
The valleys of this region are full of magnificent orchards, as 
are the low grounds and more sheltered nooks of Azerbijan. 
The fruit-trees comprise, besides vines and mulberries, the 
apple, the pear, the quince, the plum, the cherry, the almond, 
the nut, the chestnut, the olive, the peach, the nectarine, and 
the apricot . 34 

On the plains of the high plateau there is a great scarcity of 
vegetation. Trees of a large size grow only in the few places 
which are well watered, as in the neighborhood of Hamadan, 
Isfahan, and in a less degree of Kashan . 36 The principal tree 
is the Oriental plane, which flourishes together with poplars 
and willows along the water-courses; cypresses also grow freely; 
elms and cedars are found , 36 and the orchards and gardens con¬ 
tain not only the fruit-trees mentioned above, but also the 
jujube, the cornel, the Albert, the medlar, the pistachio nut, 
the pomegranate, and the fig . 37 Away from the immediate 
vicinity of the rivers and the towns, not a tree, scarcely a bush, 
is to be seen. The common thorn is indeed tolerably abun¬ 
dant 38 in a few places; but elsewhere the tamarisk and a few 
other sapless shrubs 30 arc the only natural products of this 
bare and arid region. 

In remarkable contrast with the natural barrenness of this 
wide tract are certain fa von d districts in Zagros and Azer¬ 
bijan, where the herbage is constant throughout the sununep 
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and sometimes only too luxuriant. Such are the rich and ex¬ 
tensive grazing grounds of Kliawah and Alishtar, near Kerman- 
shah, 41 ’ the pastures near Ojan 41 and Marand, 42 and the cele¬ 
brated Chowal Moghan or plain of Moglian, on the lower course 
of the Araxes river, where the grass is said to grow sufficiently 
high to cover a man on horseback.These, however, are rare 
exceptions to the general character of the country, which is by 
nature unproductive, and scarcely deserving even of the quali¬ 
fied encomium of Strabo . 44 

Still Media, though deficient in natural products, is not ill 
adapted for cultivation. The Zagros valleys and hill-sides 
produce under a very rude system of agriculture, besides the 
fruits already noticed, rice, wheat, barley, millet, sesame, In¬ 
dian corn, cotton, tobacco, mulberries, cucumbers, melons, 
pumpkins, and the castor-oil plant . 45 In Azerbijan the soil is 
almost all cultivable, and if ploughed and sown will bring good 
crops of the ordinary kinds of grain . 40 Even on the side of 
the desert, where Nature has shown herself most niggardly, 
and may seem perhaps to deserve the reproach of Cicero, that 
she behaves as a step mother to a man rather than as a 
mother , 47 a certain amount of care and scientific labor may 
render considerable tracts fairly productive. The only want 
of this region is water; and if the natural deficiency of this 
necessary fluid can be anyhow supplied, all parts of the plateau 
will bear crops, except those which form the actual Salt Desert. 
In modern, and still more in ancient times, this fact has been 
clearly perceived, and an elaborate system of artifical irrigation, 
suitable to the peculiar circumstances of the country, has been 
very widely established. The system of kancits , as they are 
called at the present day, aims at utilizing to the uttermost all 
the small streams and rills which descend towards the desert 
from the surrounding mountains, and at conveying as far as 
possible into the plain the spring water, which is the indis¬ 
pensable 43 condition of cultivation in a country where—except 
for a few days in the spring and autumn—rain scarcely ever 
falls. As the precious element would rapidly evaporate if ex¬ 
posed to the rays of the summer sun, the Iranian husbandman 
carries his conduit underground, laboriously tunnelling through 
the stiff argillaceous soil, at a depth of many feet below the 
surface. The mode in which he proceeds is as follows. At in¬ 
tervals along the line of his intended conduit he first sinks 
shafts, which he then connects with one another by galleries, 
seven or eight feet in height, giving his galleries a slight in- 
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dino, so Hint the water may run down them freely, and con¬ 
tinuing them till he reaches a point whore lie wishes to bring 
the water out upon the surface of the plain. <J Here and there, 
at the foot of his shafts, he digs wells, from which the fluid can 
readily be raised by means of a bucket and a windlass; and lie 
thus brings under cultivation a considerable belt of land along 
the whole line of the kanctt, as well as a large tract at its ter¬ 
mination. These conduits, on which the cultivation of the 
plateau depends, were established at so remote a date that 
they were popularly ascribed to the mythic Semiramis , 50 the 
supposed wife of Ninus. It is thought that in ancient times 
they were longer and more numerous than at present , 61 when 
they occur only occasionally, and seldom extend more than a 
few miles from the base of the hills. 

By help of the irrigation thus contrived, the great plateau of 
Iran will produce good crops of grain, rice, wheat, barley, In-, 
dion corn, doura, millet, and sesame . 62 It will also bear cotton, 
tobacco, saffron, rhubarb, madder, poppies which give a good 
opium, senna, and assafoetida . 53 Its garden vegetables are ex¬ 
cellent, and include potatoes, cabbages, lentils, kidney-beans, 
peas, turnips, carrots, spinach, beetroot, and cucumbers . 64 The 
variety of its fruit-trees has been already noticed . 55 The flavor 
of their produce is in general good, and in some cases surpass¬ 
ingly excellent. No quinces are so fine as those of Isfahan , 58 
and no melons have a more delicate flavor . 57 The grapes of 
Kasvin are celebrated, and make a remarkably good vane . 58 

Among the flowers of the country must be noted, first of all, 
its roses, which flourish in the most luxuriant abundance, and 
are of every variety of hue . 59 The size to which the tree will 
grow is extraordinary, standards sometimes exceeding the 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet . 60 Lilacs, jasmines, and many 
other flowering shrubs are common in the gardens, while 
among wild flowers may be noticed hollyhocks, lilies, tulips, 
crocuses, anemones, lilies of the valley, fritillarics, gentians, 
primroses, convolvuluses, chrysanthemums, heliotropes, pinks, 
water-lilies, ranunculuses, jonquils, narcissuses, hyacinths, 
mallows, stocks, violets, a fine campanula (Michauxia levi- 
r/a/a), a mint (Kcpcta longifioni), several sages, salsolas, and 
fagonias . 61 In many places the wild flowers during the spring 
months cover the ground, painting it with a thousand dazzling 
or delicate hues . 62 

The mineral products of Media are numerous and valuable. 
Excellent stone of many kinds abounds in almost every part of 
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the country, the most important and valuable being the fa¬ 
mous Tabriz marble. This curious substance appears to be a 
petrifaction formed by natural springs, which deposit carbon 
ate of lime in large quantities. It is found only in one place, 
on the flanks of the hills, not far from the Urumiyeli lake. 
The slabs are used for tombstones, for the skirting of rooms, 
and for the pavements of baths and palaces; when cut thin 
they often take the place of glass in windows, being semi¬ 
transparent. 63 The marble is commonly of a pale yellow color, 
but occasionally it is streaked with red, green, or copper- 
colored veins. 64 - 

In metals the country is thought to be rich, but no satisfac¬ 
tory examination of it has been as yet made. Iron, copper, 
and native steel are derived from mines actually at work; 
while Europeans have observed indications of lead, arsenic, 
and antimony in Azerbijan, in Kurdistan, and in the rocky 
ridges which intersect the desert . 05 Tradition speaks of a time 
when gold and silver were procured from mountains near 
Takht-i-Sule-man , 06 and it is not unlikely that they may exist 
both there and in the Zagros range. Quartz, the well-known 
matrix of the precious metal, abounds in Kurdistan . 67 

Of all the mineral products, none is more abundant than 
salt . 68 On the side of the desert, and again near Tabriz at the 
mouth of the Aji Su, are vast plains which glisten with the 
substance, and yield it readily to all who care to gather it up. 
Saline springs and streams are also numerous , 69 from which 
salt can be obtained by evaporation. But, besides these 
sources of supply, rock salt is found in places , 70 and this is 
largely quarried, and is preferred by the natives . 71 

Other important products of the earth are saltpetre, which 
is found in the Elburz , 72 and in Azerbijan ; 73 sulphur, which 
abounds in the same regions, and likewise on the high pla¬ 
teau ; 74 alum . 75 which is quarried near Tabriz; naphtha and 
gypsum, which are found in Kurdistan ; 76 and talc, which ex¬ 
ists in the mountains near Koum , 77 in the vicinity of Tabriz , 78 
and probably in other places. 

The chief wild animals which have been observed within the 
limits of the ancient Media are the lion, the tiger, the leopard, 
the bear, the beaver, the jackal, the wolf, the wild ass, the 
ibex or wild goat, the wild sheep, the stag, the antelope, the 
wild boar, the fox, the hare, the rabbit, the ferret, the rat, the 
jerboa, the porcupine, the mole, and the marmot. The lion 
and tiger are exceedingly rare; they seem to be found only in 
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Azerbijan, 7U and we may perhaps best account for their pres¬ 
ence there by considering that a few of these animals occa¬ 
sionally stray out of Mazanderan, which is their only proper 
locality in this part of Asia. Of all the beasts, the most abun¬ 
dant are the stag and the wild goat, which are numerous in 
the Elburz, and in parts of Azerbijan , 80 the wild boar, which 
abounds both in Azerbijan, and in the country about Rama¬ 
dan , 81 and the jackal, which is found everywhere. Bears 
flourish in Zagros, antelopes in Azerbijan, -in the Elburz, and 
on the plains near Sultaniyeh . 62 The wild ass is found only in 
the desei't parts of the high plateau ;* 3 the beaver only in Lake 
Zeribar, near Sulei'maniyeh . 84 

The Iranian wild ass differs in some respects from the Meso¬ 
potamian. Ilis skin is smooth, like that of a deer, and of a 
reddish color, the belly and hinder parts partaking of a silvery 
gray; his head and ears are large and somewhat clumsy; but 
his neck is fine, and his legs are beautifully slender. His 
mane is short and black, and he has a black tuft at the end of 
his tail, but no dark line runs along his back or crosses his 
shoulders . 85 The Persians call him the gur-khur , and chase 
him with occasional success, regarding his flesh as a great 
delicacy. He appears to be the Asinus onager of naturalists, 
a distinct species from the Asinus hemippus of Mesopotamia, 
and the Asinus hcmiomis of Thibet and Tartary . 86 

It is doubtful whether some kind of wild cattle does not still 
inhabit the more remote tracts of Kurdistan. The natives 
mention among the animals of their country “ the mountain 
oxand though it has been suggested that the beast intended 
is the elk , 87 it is perhaps as likely to be the Aurochs, which 
seems certainly to have been a native of the adjacent country 
of Mesopotamia in ancient times . 88 At any rate, until Zagros 
has been thoroughly explored by Europeans, it must remain 
uncertain what animal is meant. Meanwhile we may be tol¬ 
erably sure that, besides the species enumerated, Mount Zagros 
contains within its folds some large and rare ruminant. 

Among the birds the most remarkable are the eagle, the 
bustard, the pelican, the stork, the pheasant, several kinds of 
partridges, the quail, the woodpecker, the bee-eater, the hoopoe, 
and the nightingale. Besides these, doves and pigeons, both 
wild and tame , 82 are common; as are swallows, goldfinches, 
sparrows, larks, blackbirds, thrushes, linnets, magpies, crows, 
hawks, falcons, teal, snipe, wild ducks, and many other kinds 
of waterfowl. The most common partridge is a red-legged 
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species ( Cacccibis clutkar of naturalists), which is unable to fly 
far, and is hunted until it drops . 90 Another kind, common 
both in Azerbijan and in the Elburz , 91 is the black-breasted 
partridge (Perdix nigrct) —a bird not known in many countries. 
Besides these, there is a small gray partridge in the Zagros 
range, which the Kurds call sesJcaP The bee-eater {Merops 
Persicns ) is rare. It is a bird of passage, and only visits Media 
in the autumn, preparatory to retreating into the warm dis¬ 
trict of Mazanderan for the winter months . 93 The hoopoe 
(Upupd) is probably still rarer, since very few travellers men¬ 
tion it . 94 The woodpecker is found in Zagros, and is a beauti¬ 
ful bird, red and gray in color . 95 

Media is, on the whole, but scantily provided with fish. 
Lake Urumiyeh produces none, as its waters are so salt that 
they even destroy all the river-fish which enter them . 96 Salt 
streams, like the Aji Su, are equally unproductive, and the 
fresh-water rivers of the plateau fall so low in summer that 
fish cannot become numerous in them. Thus it is only in 
Zagros, in Azerbijan, and in the Elburz, that the streams 
furnish any considerable quantity. The kinds most common 
are barbel, carp, dace, bleak, and gudgeon . 97 In a compara¬ 
tively few streams, more especially those of Zagros, trout are 
found, which are handsome and of excellent quality . 96 The 
river of Isfahan produces a kind of cray-fish, which is taken 
in the bushes along its banks, and is very delicate eating . 99 

It is remarkable that fish are caught not only in the open 
streams of Media, but also in the Jcanats or underground 
conduits, from which the light of day is very nearly excluded. 
They appear to be of one sort only, viz., barbel, but are 
abundant, and often grow to a considerable size. Chardin 
supposed them to be unfit for food ; 100 but a later observer 
declares that, though of no great delicacy, they are “ perfectly 
sweet and wholesome .” 101 

Of reptiles, the most common are snakes, lizards, and 
tortoises. In the long grass of the Moghan district, on the 
lower course of the Araxes, the snakes are so numerous and 
venomouls that many parts of the plain are thereby rendered 
impassable in the summer-time . 102 A similar abundance of 
this reptile near the western entrance of the Girduni Siyaluk 
pass 103 induces the natives to abstain from using it except in 
winter . 104 Lizards of many forms and hues 105 disport them¬ 
selves about the rocks and stones, some quite small, others 
two feet or more in length . 106 They are quite harmless, and 
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appear to bo in general very tame. Land tortoises are also 
common in the sandy regions. 101 In Kurdistan there is a 
remarkable frog, with a smooth skin and of an apple-green 
color, which lives chiefly in trees, roosting in them at night, 
and during the day employing itself in catching flies and 
locusts, which it strikes with its fore paw, as a cat strikes a 
bird or a mouse. ,ot * 

Among insects, travellers chiefly notice the mosquito, 109 
which is in many places a cruel torment; the centipede, which 
grows to an unusual size; 510 the locust, of which there is more 
than one variety; and the scorpion, whose sting is sometimes 
fatal. 

The destructive locust (the Acrklium peregrimnn, probably) 
comes suddenly into Kurdistan 111 and southern Media 112 in 
clouds that obscure the air, moving with a slow and steady 
flight and with a sound like that of heavy rain, and settling in 
myriads on the fields, the gardens, the trees, the terraces of 
the houses, and even the streets, which they sometimes cover 
completely. Where they fall, vegetation presently disap¬ 
pears; the leaves, and even the stems of the plants, are de¬ 
voured ; the labors of the husbandman through many a weary 
month perish in a day; and the curse of famine is brought 
upon the land which but now enjoyed the prospect of an 
abundant harvest. It is true that the devourers are them¬ 
selves devoured to some extent by the poorer sort of people; 113 
but the compensation is slight and temporary; in a few days, 
when all verdure is gone, either the swarms move to fresh 
pastures, or they perish and cover the fields with their dead 
bodies, while the desolation which they have created con¬ 
tinues. [PI. III., Fig. 2.] 

Another kind of locust, observed by Mr. Rich in Kurdistan, 
is called by the natives shira-kidlu. , a name seemingly identi¬ 
cal with the chargdJ of the Jews, 1,4 and perhaps the best clue 
which we possess to the identification of that species. Mr. 
Rich describes it as “ a large insect, about four inches long, 
with no wings, but a kind of sword projecting from the tail. 
It bites,” he says, “pretty severely, but does no ha mi to the 
cultivation.” 1,5 We may recognize in this description a 
variety of the great green grasshopper (Locusta virulissimct ), 
many species of which are destitute of wings, or have wing- 
covers only, and those of a very small size.” 110 

The scorpion of the country (Scorpio crassiccnt(ht) has been 
represented as peculiarly venomous, 117 more especially that 
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which abounds in the city* and neighborhood of Kashan; I,M but 
the most judicious observers deny that there is any difference 
between the Kashan scorpion and that of other parts of the 
plateau, 113 while at the same time they maintain that if the 
sting be properly treated, no danger need be apprehended 
from it. The scorpion infests houses, hiding itself under 
cushions and coverlets, and stings the moment it is pressed 
upon; some caution is thus requisite in avoiding it; but it 
hurts no one unless molested, and many Europeans have re¬ 
sided for years in the country without having ever been stung 
by it. 120 [PL III., Fig. 3.] 

The domestic animals existing at present within the limits 
of the ancient Media are the camel, the horse, the mule, the 
ass, the cow, the goat, the sheep, the dog, the cat, and the 
buffalo. The camel is the ordinary beast of burden in the flat 
country, and can carry an enormous weight. Three kinds are 
employed — the Bactrian or two-humped camel, which is 
coarse and low; the taller and lighter Arabian breed; and a 
cross between the two, which is called ner, and is valued very 
highly. 121 The ordinary burden of the Arabian camel is from 
seven to eight hundredweight; while the Bactrian variety is 
said to be capable of bearing a load nearly twice as heavy. 122 

Next to the camel, as a beast of burden, must be placed the 
mule. The mules of the country are small, but finely propor¬ 
tioned, and carry a considerable weight. 123 They travel thirty 
miles a day with ease, 124 and are preferred for journeys on 
which it is necessary to cross the mountains. The ass is very 
inferior, and is only used by the poorer classes. 125 

Two distinct breeds of horses are now found in Media, both 
of which seem to be foreign—the Turkoman and the Arabian. 
The Turkoman is a large, powerful, enduring animal, with long 
legs, a light body, and a big head. 124 The Arab is much 
smaller, but perfectly shaped, and sometimes not greatly infe¬ 
rior to the very best produce of Nejd. 127 A third breed is ob¬ 
tained by an intermixture of these two, which is called the bid - 
pai, or “ wind footed,” and is the most prized of all. 128 

The dogs are of various breeds, but the most esteemed is a 
large kind of grayhound, which some suppose to have been 
introduced into this part of Asia by the Macedonians, and 
which is chiefly employed in the chase of the antelope. 123 The 
animal is about the height of a full sized English grayhound, 
but rather stouter; he is deep-chested, has long, smooth hair, 
and the tail considerably feathered. 130 His pace is inferior to 
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that of our gray hounds, but in strength and sagacity he far 
surpasses them. 131 

We do not find many of the products of Media celebrated by 
ancient writers. Of its animals, those which had the highest 
reputation were its horses, distinguished into two breeds, an 
ordinary kind, of which Media produced annually man}" thou 
sands, 133 and a kind of rare size and excellence, known under 
the name of Nisaean. These last are celebrated by Herodotus, 433 
Strabo, 134 Arrian, 135 Ammianus Marcellinus, 136 Suidas, 137 and 
others. They are said to have been of a peculiar shape; 138 and 
they were equally famous for size, speed, and stoutness. 133 
Strabo remarks that they resemble the horses known in his 
own time as Parthian ; 140 and this observation seems distinctly 
to connect them with the Turkoman breed mentioned above, 
which is derived exactly from the old Parthian country. In 
color they were often, if not always, white. We have no 
representation on the monuments which we can regard as cer¬ 
tainly intended for a Nisaean horse, but perhaps the figure 
from Persepolis may be a Persian sketch of the animal. 141 [PI. 
III., Fig. 4.] 

The mules and small cattle (sheep and goats) were in suffi¬ 
cient repute to be required, together with horses, in the annual 
tribute paid to the Persian king. 143 

Of vegetable products assigned to Media by ancient writers, 
the most remarkable is the k ‘ Median apple, ” or citron. 143 Pliny 
says it was the sole trq,e for which Media was famous, 144 and 
that it would only grow there and in Persia. 145 Theophrastus, 148 
Dioscorides, 147 Virgil, 148 and other writers, celebrate its won¬ 
derful qualities, distinctly assigning it to the same region. 
The citron, however, will not grow in the country which has 
been here termed Media. 143 It flourishes only in the warm 
tract between Shiraz and the Persian Gulf, and in the low 
sheltered region, south of the Caspian, the modern Ghilan and 
Mazanderan. No doubt it was the inclusion of this latter re¬ 
gion within the limits of Media by many of the later geogra¬ 
phers that gave to this product of the Caspian country an ap¬ 
pellation which is really a misnomer. 

Another product whereto Media gave name, and probably 
with more reason, was a kind of clover or lucerne, which was 
said to have been introduced into Greece by the Persians in 
the reign of Darius, 160 and which was afterwards cultivated 
largely in Italy. 161 Strabo considers this plant to havo been 
the chief food of the Median horses, IM while Dioscorides assigns 
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it certain medicinal qualities. 153 Clover is still cultivated in 
the Elburz region, 154 but horses are now fed almost entirely on 
straw and barley. 

Media was also famous for its silphium, or assafoetida, a plant 
which the country still produces, 155 though not in any large 
quantity. No drug was in higher repute with the ancients for 
medicinal purposes; and though the Median variety was a 
coarse kind, inferior in repute, not only to the Cvrenaic, 
but also to the Parthian and the Syrian, 156 it seems to have 
been exported both to Greece and Rome, 157 and to have been 
largely used by druggists, however little esteemed by physi¬ 
cians. 158 

The other vegetable products which Media furnished, or was 
believed to furnish, to the ancient world, were bdellium, 
amomum, cardamomum, gum tragacanth, wild-vine oil, and 
sagapenum, or the Ferula persicaP 9 Of these, gum tragacanth 
is still largely produced, and is an important article of com¬ 
merce. 160 Wild vines abound in Zagros 161 and Elburz, but no 
oil is at present made from them. Bdellium, if it is benzoin, 
amomum, and cardamomum were perhaps rather imported 
through Media 162 than the actual produce of the country, 
which is too cold in the winter to grow any good spices. 

The mineral products of Media noted by the ancient writers 
are nitre, salt, and certain gems, as emeralds, lapis lazuli, and 
the following obscurer kinds, the zathene , the gassinades , and 
the narcissitis . The nitre of Media is noticed by Pliny, who 
says it wns procured in small quantities, and was called 
“halmyraga.” 163 It was found in certain dry-looking glens, 
where the ground was white with it, and was obtained there 
purer than in other places. Saltpetre is still derived from the 
Elburz range, and also from Azerbijan. 164 

The salt of Lake Urumiyeh is mentioned by Strabo, who 
says that it forms naturally on the surface, 166 which would im¬ 
ply a far more complete saturation of the water than at present 
exists, even in the driest seasons. The gems above mentioned 
are assigned to Media chiefly by Pliny. The Median emeralds, 
according to him, were of the largest size; they varied consid¬ 
erably, sometimes approaching to the character of the sap¬ 
phire, in which case they were apt to be veiny, and to have 
flaws in them. 166 They were far less esteemed than the emer¬ 
alds of many other countries. The Median lapis lazuli, 167 on 
the other hand, was the best of its kind. It was of three colors 
—light blue, dark blue, and purple. The golden specks, how- 
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ever, with which it was sprinkled—really spots of yellow pyrites 
—rendered it useless to the gem-engravers of Pliny’s time. lf8 
The zathene, the gassina<lcs } and the narcissitis were gems of 
inferior value. ie * As they have not yet been identified with any 
known species, it will be unnecessary to prolong the present 
chapter by a consideration of them. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHARACTER, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, ARTS, ETC., OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

“ Pugnatrix natio et formidanda."—Amin. Marc, xxiii. 6. 

The ethnic character of the Median people is at the present 
day scarcely a matter of doubt. The close connection which 
all history, sacred and profane, establishes between them and 
the Persians, 1 the evidence of their proper names* 1 and of their 
language, 3 so far as it is known to us, together with the express 
statements of Herodotus 4 and Strabo, 5 combine to prove that 
they belonged to that branch of the human family known to 
us as the Arian or Iranic, a leading subdivision of the great 
Indo-European race. The tie of a common language, common 
manners and customs, and to a great extent a common belief, 
united in ancient times all the dominant tribes of the great 
plateau, extending even beyond the plateau in one direction 
to the Jaxartes (Syhun) and in another to the Ilyphasis 
(Sutlej). Persians, Medes, Sagartians, Chorasmians, Bacirians, 
Sogdians, Hyrcanians, Sarangians, Gandarians, and Sanskritie 
Indians belonged all to a single stock, differing from one an¬ 
other probably not much more than now differ the various sub¬ 
divisions of the Teutonic or the Slavonic race. 0 Between the 
tribes at the two extremities of the Arian territory the diver¬ 
gence was no doubt considerable; but between any two neigh¬ 
boring tribes the difference was probably in most eases exceed¬ 
ingly slight. At anv rate this was the case towards the west, 
where the Medes and Persians, the two principal sections of 
the Arian body in that quarter, are scarcely distinguishable 
from one another in any of the features which constitute ethnic 
type. 
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The general physical character of the ancient Arian race is 
best gathered from the sculptures of the Achmmenian kings, 7 
which exhibit to us a very noble variety of the human species— 
a form tall, graceful, and stately; a physiognomy handsome 
and pleasing, often somewhat resembling the Greek ; 8 the fore¬ 
head high and straight, the nose nearly in the same line, long 
and well formed, sometimes markedly aquiline, the upper lip 
short, commonly shaded by a moustache, the chin rounded 
and generally covered with a curly beard. The hair evidently 
grew in great plenty, and the race was proud of it. On the 
top of the head it was worn smooth, but it was drawn back 
from the forehead and twisted into a row or two of crisp curls, 
while at the same time it was arranged into a large mass of 
similar small close ringlets at the back of the head and over 
the ears. [2 PI. IV., Fig. 1.] 

Of the Median women we have no representations upon the 
sculptures; but we are informed by Xenophon that they were 
remarkable for their stature and their beauty. 9 The same 
qualities were observable in the women of Persia, as we learn 
from Plutarch, 10 Annnianus Marcellinus, 11 and others. The 
Arian races seem in old times to have treated women with a 
certain chivalry, which allowed the full development of their 
physical powers, and rendered them specially attractive alike 
to their own husbands and to the men of other nations. 

The modern Persian is a very degenerate representative of 
the ancient Arian stock. Slight and supple in person, with 
quick, glancing eyes, delicate features, and a vivacious manner, 
he lacks the dignity and strength, the calm repose and simple 
grace of the race from which he is sprung, Fourteen centuries 
of subjection to despotic sway have left their stamp upon his 
countenance and his frame, which, though still retaining some 
traces of the original type, have been sadly weakened and 
lowered by so long a term of subservience. Probably the wild 
Kurd or Lur of the present day more nearly corresponds in 
physique to the ancient Mede than do the softer inhabitants 
of the great plateau. 

Among the moral characteristics of the Medes the one most 
obvious is their bravery. “Pugnatrix natio et formidanda,” 
says Ammianus Marcellinus in the fourth century of our era. 
summing up in a few words the general judgment of Antiquity. 12 
Originally equal, if not superior, to their close kindred, the 
Persians, they were throughout the whole period of Persian 
supremacy only second to- them in courage and warlike qual- 
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ities. Mardonius, when allowed to take liis choice out of the 
entire host of Xerxes, selected the Median troops in immediate 
succession to the Persians. 13 Similarly, when the time for 
battle came he kept the Modes near himself, giving them their 
place in the line close to that of the Persian contingent. 14 It 
was no doubt on account of their valor, as Diodorus suggests, 15 
that the Modes were chosen to make the first attack upon the 
Greek position at Thermopylae, where, though unsuccessful, 
they evidently showed abundant courage. 16 In the earlier 
times, before riches and luxury had eaten out the strength of 
the race, their valor and military prowess must have been even 
more conspicuous. It was then especially that Media deserved 
to be called, as she is in Scripture, “the mighty one of the 
heathen ’’ 17 —“ the terrible of the nations. v 18 

Her valor, undoubtedly, was of the merciless kind. There 
was no tenderness, no hesitancy about it. Not only did her 
armies “dash to pieces ” the fighting men of the nations opposed 
to her, allowing apparently no quarter, 19 but the women and 
the children suffered indignities and cruelties at the hands of 
her savage warriors, which the pen unwillingly records. The 
Median conquests were accompanied by the worst atrocities 
which lust and hate combined are wont to commit when they 
obtain their full swing. Neither the virtue of women nor the 
innocence of children were a protection to them. The infant 
was slain before the very eye of the parent. The sanctity of 
the hearth was invaded, and the matron ravished beneath her 
own roof-tree. 20 Spoil, it would seem, was disregarded in com¬ 
parison with insult and vengeance; and the brutal soldiery 
cared little either for silver or gold, 21 provided they could in¬ 
dulge freely in that thirst for blood which man shares with the 
hyena and the tiger. 

The habits of the Medes in the early part of their career were 
undoubtedly simple and manly. It has been observed with 
justice that the same general features have at all times distin¬ 
guished the rise and fall of Oriental kingdoms and dynasties. 
A brave and adventurous prince, at the head of a population 
at once poor, warlike, and greedy, overruns a vast tract, and 
acquires extensive dominion, while his successors, abandoning 
themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably also to oppressive 
and irascible dispositions, become in process of time victims to 
those same qualities in another prince and people which had 
enabled their own predecessor to establish their power. 22 It 
was as being braver, simpler, and so stronger than the Assyr- 
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ians that the Medes were able to dispossess them of their sov¬ 
ereignty over western Asia. But in this, as in most other 
cases of conquest throughout the East, success was followed 
almost immediately by degeneracy. As captive Greece cap¬ 
tured her fierce conqueror/ 3 so the subdued Assyrians began 
at once to corrupt their subduers. Without condescending to 
a close imitation of Assyrian manners and customs, the Medes 
proceeded directly after their conquest to relax the severity 
of their old habits and to indulge in the delights of soft and 
luxurious living. The historical romance of Xenophon presents 
us probably with a true picture when it describes the strong 
contrast which existed towards the close of the Median period 
between the luxury and magnificence which prevailed at 
Ecbatana, and the primitive simplicity of Persia Proper,- 4 
where the old Arian habits, which had once been common to 
the two races, were still maintained in all their original sever¬ 
ity. Xenophon’s authority in this work is, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, weak, and little trust can be placed in the historical 
accuracy of his details; blit his general statement is both in 
itself probable, and is also borne out to a considerable extent by 
other authors. Herodotus and Strabo note the luxury of the 
Median dress, 25 while the latter author goes so far as to derive 
the whole of the later Persian splendor from an hnitation of 
Median practices. 26 We must hold then that towards the latter 
part of their empire the Medes became a comparatively luxu¬ 
rious people, not indeed laying aside altogether their manly 
habits, nor ceasing to be both brave men and good soldiers, 
but adopting an amount of pomp and magnificence to which 
they were previously strangers, affecting splendor in their 
dress and apparel, grandeur and rich ornament in them build¬ 
ings, 27 variety in their banquets, 28 and attaining on the whole 
a degree of civilization not very greatly inferior to that of the 
Assyrians. In taste and real refinement they seem indeed to 
have fallen considerably below their teachers. A barbaric 
magnificence predominated in their ornamentation over ar¬ 
tistic effort, richness in the material being preferred to skill in 
the manipulation. Literature, and even letters, were very 
sparingly cultivated. 29 But little originality was developed. 
A stately dress, and a new style of architecture, are almost the 
only inventions to which the Medes can lay claim. They 
were brave, energetie, enterprising, fond of display, capable of 
appreciating to some extent the advantages of civilized life; 
but they had little genius, and the world is scarcely indebted 
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to thorn for a single important addition to the general stock of 
its ideas. 

Of the Median customs in Avar Ave know but little. Herodotus 
tells us that in the army of Xerxes the Medes were armed 
exactly as the Persians, carrying on their heads a soft felt cap, 
on their bodies a sleeved tunic, and on their legs trousers. 
Their offensive arms, he says, wore the spear, the boAV, and the 
dagger. They had large wicker shields, and bore their quivers 
suspended at their backs. Sometimes their tunic Avas made 
into a coat of mail by the addition to it on the outside of a 
number of small iron plates arranged so as to overlap each 
other, like the scales of a fish. 30 They served both on horse¬ 
back and on foot, with the same equipment in both cases. 81 

There is no reason to doubt the correctness of this descrip¬ 
tion of the Median military dress under the early Persian kings. 
The only question is Iioav far the equipment Avas really the 
ancient Avarlike custom of the people. It seems in some re¬ 
spects too elaborate to be the armature of a simple and primi¬ 
tive race. We may reasonably suppose that at least the scale 
armor and the um\deldy wicker shields (yeppct) y Avhicli re¬ 
quired to be rested on the ground, 38 Avere adopted at a some¬ 
what late date from the Assyrians. At any rate the original 
character of the Median armies, as set before us in Scripture, 33 
and as indicated both by Strabo 84 and Xenophon, 35 is simpler 
than the Herodotean description. The primitive Medes seem 
to have been a nation of horse-archers. 36 Trained from their 
early boyhood to a variety of equestrian exercises, 37 and well 
practised in the use of the bow, they appear to haA r e proceeded 
against their enemies Avith clouds of horse, almost in Scythian 
fashion, and to have gained their victories chiefly by the skill 
Avith which they shot their arrows as they advanced, retreated, 
or manoeuvred about their foe. No doubt they also used the 
sword and the spear. The employment of these weapons has 
been almost uni\ T ersal throughout the East from a very remote 
antiquity, and there is some mention of them in connection 
Avith the Medes and their kindred, the Persians, in Scripture; 38 
but it is evident that the terror which the Medes inspired arose 
mainly from their dexterity as archers. 30 

No representation of weapons Avhieh can be distinctly recog¬ 
nized as Median has come down to us. The general character 
of the military dress and of the arms appears, probably, in the 
Persepolitan sculptures; but as these reliefs are in most cases 
representations, not of Medes, but of Persians, and as tlvoy 
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must be hereafter adduced in illustration of the military cus¬ 
toms of the latter people, only a very sparing use of them can 
be made in the present chapter. It would seem that the bow 
employed was short, and very much curved, and that, like the 
Assyrian, 4 " it was usually carried in a bow-case, which might 
either be slung at the back, or hung from the girdle. 
[PL V., Fig. 1.] The arrows, which were borne in a quiver 
slung behind the right shoulder, must have been short, cer¬ 
tainly not exceeding the length of three feet. The quiver ap¬ 
pears to have been round; it was covered at the top, and was 
fastened by means of a flap and strap, which last passed over 
a button. [PL, V. Fig. 1.] The Median spear or lance was 
from six to seven feet in length. Its head was lozenge-shaped 
and flattish, but strengthened by a bar or line down the mid¬ 
dle. 41 It is uncertain whether the head was inserted into the top 
of the shaft, or whether it did not rather terminate in a ring or 
socket into which the upper end of the shaft was itself inserted. 
The shaft tapered gradually from bottom to top, and ter¬ 
minated below in a knob or ball, which was perhaps some¬ 
times carved into the shape of some natural object. 42 
[Pl. IV., Fig. 2.] 

The sword was short, being in fact little more than a dagger. 43 
It depended at the right thigh from a belt which encircled the 
waist, and was further secured by a strap attached to the 
bottom of the sheath, and passing round the soldier’s right 
leg a little above the knee. 

Median shields were probably either round or oval. The 
oval specimens bore a resemblance to the shield of the 
Boeotians, having a small oval aperture at either side, appar¬ 
ently for the sake of greater lightness. They were strength¬ 
ened at the centre by a circular boss or disk, ornamented with 
knobs or circles. They would seem to have been made either of 
metal or wood. [PL IV., Fig. 3.] 

The favorite dress of the Medes in peace is well known to 
us from the sculptures. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the long flowing robe so remarkable for its graceful folds, 
which is the garb of the kings, the chief nobles, and the 
officers of the court in all the Persian bas-reliefs, and which is 
seen also upon the darics and the gems, is the famous “ Median 
garment” of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Strabo. 44 [Pl. V., 
Fig. 2.] This garment fits the chest and shoulders closely, but 
falls over the arms in two large loose sleeves, open at the bot¬ 
tom. At the waist it is confined by a cincture. Below it is re- 
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markably full and ample, drooping in two clusters of perpen¬ 
dicular folds at the two sides, and between these hanging in fes¬ 
toons like a curtain. It extends down to the ankles, where it 
is met by a high shoe or low boot, opening in front, and se¬ 
cured by buttons. [PI. IV., Fig. 4.] 

These Median robes were of many colors. Sometimes they 
were purple, sometimes scarlet, occasionally a dark gray, or a 
deep crimson. 15 Procopius says that they were made of silk, 48 
and this statement is confirmed to some extent by Justin, who 
speaks of their transparency. 47 It may be doubted, however, 
whether the material was always the same; probably it varied 
with the season, and also with the wealth of the wearer. 

Besides this upper robe, which is the only garment shown in 
the sculptures, the Medes wore as under garments a sleeved 
shirt or tunic of a purple color, 4 * and embroidered drawers or 
trousers. 41 ' They covered the head, not only out of doors, but 
in their houses, 50 wearing either felt caps (tt/Ao/) like the Per¬ 
sians, or a nead-dress of a more elaborate character, which 
bore the name of tiara or cidarisA 1 This appears to have 
been, not a turban, but rather a kind of high-crowned hat, 
cither stiff or flexible, made probably of felt or cloth, and dyed 
of different hues, according to the fancy of the owner. 
[PI. VI., Fig. 1.] 

The Medes took a particular delight in the ornamentation of 
their persons. According to Xenophon, they were acquainted 
with most of the expedients by the help of which vanity 
attempts to conceal the ravages of time and to create an arti¬ 
ficial beauty. They employed cosmetics, which they rubbed 
into the skin, for the sake of improving the complexion. 63 
They made use of an abundance of false hair. 63 Like many 
other Oriental nations, both ancient and modem, they applied 
dyes to enhance the brilliancy of the eyes, 64 and give them a 
greater apparent size and softness. They were also fond of 
wearing golden ornaments. Chains or collars of gold usually 
adorned their necks, bracelets of tlio same precious metal 
encircled their wrists, 65 and earrings were inserted into their 
cars. 66 [PI. VI., Fig. 2.] Gold was also used in the caparisons 
of their horses, the bit and other parts of the harness being 
often of this valuable material. 67 

We are told that the Medes wero very luxurious at their 
banquets. Besides plain meat and game of different kinds, 
with the ordinary accompaniments of wine and bread, they 
>vcrs accustomed to place before their guests a vast number of 
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side-dishes, together with a great variety of sauces. 58 They 
ate with the hand, as is still the fashion in the East, and were 
sufficiently refined to make use of napkins. 69 Each guest had 
his own dishes, and it was a mark of special honor to augment 
their number. 60 Wine was drank both at the meal and after¬ 
wards, often in an undue quantity; and the close of the feast 
was apt to be a scene of general turmoil and confusion. 61 At 
the Court it was customary for the king to receive his wine 
at the hands of a cupbearer, who first tasted the draught, 
that the king might be sure that it was not poisoned, and then 
presented it to his master with much pomp and ceremony.' 52 

The whole ceremonial of the court seems to have been im¬ 
posing. Under ordinary circumstances the monarch kept 
himself secluded, and no one could obtain admission to him 
unless he formally requested an audience, and was introduced 
into the royal presence by the proper officer. 63 On his admis 
sion he prostrated himself upon the ground with the same 
signs of adoration which were made on entering a temple. 64 
The king, surrounded by his attendants, eunuchs, and others, 
maintained a haughty reserve, and the stranger only beheld 
him from a distance. Business was transacted in a great 
measure by writing. The monarch rarely quitted his palace, 
contenting himself with such reports of the state of his 
empire as were transmitted to him from tune to time by his 
officers. 65 

The chief amusement of the court, in which however the 
king rarely partook, 66 was hunting. Media always abounded 
in beasts of chase; 67 and lions, bears, leopards, wild boars, 
stags, gazelles, wild sheep, and wild asses are mentioned among 
the animals hunted by the Median nobles. 68 Of these the first 
four were reckoned dangerous, the others harmless. 69 It was 
customary to pursue these animals on horseback, and to aim 
at them with the bow or the javelin. We may gather a lively 
idea of some of these hunts from the sculptures of the Par- 
thians, who some centuries later inhabited the same region. 
We see in these the rush of great troops of boars through 
marshes dense with water-plants, the bands of beaters urging 
them on, the sportsmen aiming at them with their bows, 
and the game falling transfixed with two or three well-aimed 
shafts. 70 Again we see herds of deer driven within enclosures, 
and there slain by archers who shoot from horseback, the 
monarch under his parasol looking on the while, pleased with 
the dexterity of his servants. 71 It is thus exactly that Xeno- 
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phon portrays Astyages as contemplating the sport of his 
courtiers, complacently viewing their enjoyment, but taking 
no active part in the work himself. 72 

Like other Oriental sovereigns, the Median monarch main¬ 
tained a seraglio of wives and concubines; 73 and poly cam y 
was commonly practised among the more wealthy classes. 
Strabo speaks of a strange law as obtaining with some of the 
Median tribes —a law which required that no man should be 
content with fewer wives than live. 74 If is very unlikely that 
such a burden was really made obligatory on any: most 
probably five legitimate wives, and no more, were allowed by 
the law referred to, just as four wives, and no more, are lawful 
for Mohammedans. Polygamy, as usual, brought in its train 
the cruel practice of castration; and the court swarmed with 
eunuchs, chiefly foreigners purchased in their infancy. 75 To¬ 
wards the close of the Empire this despicable class appeal's to 
have been all-powerful with the monarch. 76 

Thus the tide of corruption gradually advanced; and there 
is reason to believe that both court and people had in a great 
measure laid aside the hardy and simple customs of their fore¬ 
fathers, and become enervated through luxury, when the re¬ 
volt of the Persians came to test the quality of their courage, 
and their ability to maintain their empire. It would he im¬ 
proper in this place to anticipate the account of this struggle, 
which must be reserved for the historical chapter; but the 
well-known result—the speedy and complete success of the 
Persians—must be adduced among the proofs of a rapid deteri¬ 
oration in the Median character between the accession of 
Cyaxares and the capture—less than a century later—of 
Astyages. 

We have hut little information with respect to the state of 
the arts among the Mecles. A barbaric magnificence charac¬ 
terized, as has been already observed, their architecture, 
which differed from the Assyrian in being dependent for its 
effect on groups of pillars rather than on painting or sculp¬ 
ture. Still sculpture was. it is probable, practised to some 
extent by the Medes, who, it is almost certain, conveyed on to 
the Persians those modifications of Assyrian typos which meet 
us everywhere in the remains of the Aehaomenian monarchs. 
The carving of winged genii, of massive forms of bulls and 
lions, of various grotesque monsters, and of certain clumsy 
representations of actual life, imitated from the bas-reliefs of 
the Assyrians, may be safely ascribed to the Medes; since, had 
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they not carried on the traditions of their predecessors, Per¬ 
sian art could not have borne the resemblance that it does to 
Assyrian. But these first mimetic efforts of the Arian race 
have almost wholly perished, and there scarcely seems to re¬ 
main more than a single fragment which can be assigned on 
even plausible grounds to the Median period. A portion of a 
colossal lion, greatly injured by time, is still to be seen at 
Hamad an, the site of the great Median capital, which the best 
judges regard as anterior to the Persian period, and as there¬ 
fore most probably Median. 77 It consists of the head and body 
of the animal, from which the four legs and the tail have been 
broken off, and measures between eleven and twelve feet from 
the crown of the head to the point from which the tail sprang. 
By the position of the head and what remains of the shoulders 
and thighs, it is evident that the animal was represented in a 
sitting posture, with the fore legs straight and the hind legs 
gathered up under it. To judge of the feeling and general 
character of the sculpture is difficult, owing to the worn and 
mutilated condition of the work; but we seem to trace in it 
the same air of calm and serene majesty that characterizes the 
colossal bulls and lions of Assyria, together with somewhat 
more of expression and of softness than are seen in the pro- 
luctions of that people. Its posture, which is unlike that of 
any Assyrian specimen, indicates a certain amount of origi¬ 
nality as belonging to the Median artists, while its colossal size 
seems to show that the effect on the spectator was still to be 
produced, not so much by expression, finish, or truth to 
nature, as by mere grandeur of dimension. [PI. VI., Fig. 3.] 


CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION. 
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The earliest form of the Median religion is to be found in 
those sections of the Zendavesta 1 which have been pronounced 
on internal evidence to be the most ancient portions 2 of that 
venerable compilation; as, for instance, the first Fargard of 
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the Vendidad, and the Gfithas, or “Songs,” 3 which occur here 
and there in the Ya$na, or Book on Sacrifice. 4 In the Gatlias, 
which belong to a very remote era indeed, 6 we seem to have 
the first beginnings of the Religion. We may indeed go back 
by their aid to a time anterior to themselves—a time when the 
Arian race was not yet separated into two branches, and the 
Easterns and Westerns, the Indians and Iranians, had not yet 
adopted the conflicting creeds of Zoroastrianism and Brahmin- 
ism. At that remote period we seem to see prevailing a poly¬ 
theistic nature-worship—a recognition of various divine beings, 
called indifferently Asuras (AhitrasY or Dcvcts , 7 each inde¬ 
pendent of the rest, and all seemingly nature-powens rather 
than persons, whereof the chief are Indra, Storm or Thunder; 
Mithra, Sunlight; Aramati (Armaiti), B Earth; Vayu, Wind; 
Agni, Fire; and Soma (Honia), Intoxication. Worship is 
conducted by priests, who are called kcivi, “ seers;” karapani , 
“ sacrificers,” or rigikhs, “wise men.” 9 It consists of hymns 
in honor of the gods; sacrifices, bloody and unbloody, some 
portion of which is burnt upon an altar; and a peculiar cere¬ 
mony, called that of Soma, in which an intoxicating liquor is 
offered to the gods, and then consumed by the priests, who 
drink till they are drunken. 

Such, in outline, is the earliest phase of Arian religion, and 
it is common to both branches of the stock, and anterior to 
the rise of the Iranic, Median, or Persian system. That sys¬ 
tem is a revolt from this sensuous and superficial nature- 
worship. It begins with a distinct recognition of spiritual 
intelligences real persons—with whom alone, and not with 
powers, religion is concerned. It divides these intelligences 
into good and bad, pure and impure, benignant and malevo¬ 
lent. To the former it applies the term Asuras ( Ahurcts ), 
“living” or “ spiritual beings,” in a good sense; to the latter, 
the term Deva.% in a bad one. It regards the “powers” 
hitherto worshipped as chief!v Devas; but it excepts from 
this unfavorable view a certain number, and, recognizing 
them as Asuras, places them above the Izeds, or “angels." 
Thus far it has made two advances, each of great importance, 
the substitution of real “ persons” for “ powers,” as objects of 
the religious faculty, and the separation of the persons into 
good and bad, pure and impure, righteous and wicked. But 
it does not stop here. It proceeds to assert, in a certain sense, 
monotheism against polytheism. It boldly declares that, at 
the head of the good intelligences, is a single great Intelli- 
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gence, Ahuro-Mazdao, 10 the highest object of adoration, the 
true Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the universe. This 
is its great glory. It sets before the soul a single Being as the 
source of all good and the proper object of the highest wor¬ 
ship. Aliuro-Mazdao is “the creator of life, the earthly and 
the spiritual; 1511 he has made “ the celestial bodies, 5512 “ earth, 
water, and trees, 5513 “all good creatures, 5514 and “all good, true 
things. 5515 He is “good, 5515 “holy, 5517 “pure, 5518 “true, 5519 
“the Holy God, 55 20 “the Holiest, 35 2 1 “the essence of truth, 1522 
“the father of all truth, 55 23 “the best being of all, 5124 “the 
master of purity. 55 25 He is supremely “happy, 55 20 possessing 
every blessing, “health, wealth, virtue, wisdom, immor¬ 
tality. 55 27 From him comes all good to man; on the pious and 
the righteous he bestows not only earthly advantages, but 
precious spiritual gifts, truth, devotion, “the good mind, 15 and 
everlasting happiness; 28 and as he rewards the good, so he 
punishes the bad, though this is an aspect in which he is but 
seldom represented. 29 

It has been said 30 that this conception of Ahura-mazda as 
the Supreme Being is “perfectly identical with the notion of 
Elohim, or Jehovah, which we find in the books of the Old 
Testament. 55 This is, no doubt, an over-statement. Ahura- 
mazda is less spiritual and less awful than Jehovah. He is 
less remote from the nature of man. The very ascription to 
him of health (Jiaurvdt) is an indication that he is conceived of 
as possessing a sort of physical nature. 31 Lucidity and bril¬ 
liancy are assigned to him, not (as it would seem) in a mere 
metaphorical sense. 32 Again, he is so predominantly the author 
of good things, the source of blessing and prosperity, that he 
could scarcely inspire his votaries with any feeling of fear. 
Still, considering the general failure of unassisted reason to 
mount up to the true notion of a spiritual God, this doctrine 
of the early Arians is very remarkable; and its approxima¬ 
tion to the truth sufficiently explains at once the favorable 
light in which its professors are viewed by the Jewish 
prophets, 33 and the favorable opinion which they form of the 
Jewish system. 34 Evidently, the Jews and Arians, wdien they 
became known to one another, recognized mutually the fact 
that they were .worshippers of the same great Being. 35 Hence 
the favor of the Persians towards the Jews, and the fidelity of 
the Jews towards the Persians. The Lord God of the Jews 
being recognized as identical with Orrnazd, • a sympathetic 
feeling united the peoples. The Jews, so impatient generally 
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of a foreign yoke, never revolted from the Persians; and the 
Persians, so intolerant, for the most part, of religions other 
than their own, 36 respected and protected Judaism. 

The sympathy was increased by the fact that the religion 
of Ormazd was anti-idolatrous. In the early nature-worship 
idolatry had been allowed; but- the Iranie system pronounced 
against it from the first. 37 No images of Ahura-mazda, or of 
the Izeds, profaned the severe simplicity of an Iranie temple. 
It was only after a long lapse of ages that, in connection with 
a foreign worship, idolatry crept in. 38 The old Zoroastrianism 
was in this respect as pure as the religion of the Jews, and 
thus a double bond of religious sympathy united the Hebrews 
and the Arians. 

Under the supreme God, Ahura-mazda or Ormazd, the 
ancient Iranie system placed (as has been already observed) a 
number of angels. 33 Some of these, as Vohu-mand , u the Good 
Mind;” Mazda , “the Wise” (?) ; and Asha , “the True,” are 
scarcely distinguishable from attributes of the Divinity. 
Armaiti, however, the genius of the Earth, and Sraosha or 
Serosh, an angel, are very clearly and distinctly personified. 40 
Sraosha is Ormazd’s messenger. He delivers revelations, 41 
shows men the paths of happiness, 42 and brings them the 
blessings which Ormazd has assigned to their share. 43 An¬ 
other of his functions is to protect the true faith. 44 He is 
called, in a very special sense, “the friend of Ormazd,” 45 and 
is employed by Ormazd not only to distribute his gifts, but 
also to conduct to him the souls of the faithful, when this life 
is over, and they enter on the celestial scene. 46 

Armaiti is at once the genius of the Earth, and the goddess 
of Piety. The early Ormazd worshippers were agricultuiists, 
and viewed the cultivation of the soil as a religious duty en¬ 
joined upon them by God. 47 Hence they connected the notion 
of piety with earth culture; and it was but a step from this to 
make a single goddess preside over the two. It is as the angel 
of Earth that Armaiti has most distinctly a personal character. 
She is regarded as wandering from spot to spot, and laboring 
to convert deserts and wildernesses into fruitful fields end 
gardens. 48 She has the agriculturist under her immediate pro¬ 
tection, 41 while she endeavors to persuade the shepherd, who 
persists in the nomadic life, to give up his old habits and com¬ 
mence the cultivation of the soil. She is of course the giver cf 
fertility, and rewards her votaries by bestowing upon them 
abundant harvests. 60 She alone causes all growth. 51 In a cee 
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tain cense she pervades the whole material creation, mankind 
included, in whom she is even sometimes said to “ reside.” 52 

Armaiti, further ‘‘tells men the everlasting laws, which no 
one may abolish ” 53 —laws which she has learnt from converse 
with Ahura-mazda himself. She is thus naturally the second 
object of worship to the old Zoroastrian; and converts to the 
religion were required to profess their faith in her in direct 
succession to Ahura-mazda . 54 

From Armaiti must be carefully distinguished the gins urvd , 
or “sold of the earth” 55 —a being who nearly resembles the 
“anima mundi” of the Greek and Roman philosophers. This 
spirit dwells in the earth itself, animating it as a man’s soul 
animates his body. In old times, when man first began to 
plough the soil, gens urvd cried aloud, thinking that his life 
was threatened, and implored the assistance of the archangels, 
-ilkey however were deaf to his entreaties (since Ormazd had 
decreed that there should be cultivation), and left him to bear 
his pains as he best could . 56 It is to be hoped that in course 
of time he became callous to them, and made the discovery 
that mere scratches, though they may be painful, are not dan¬ 
gerous. 

It is uncertain whether in the most ancient form of the 
Iranic worship the cult of Mithra was included or no. On the 
one hand, the fact that Mithra is common to both forms of 
the Arian creed—the Indian and Iranic—would induce the 
belief that his worship was adopted from the first by the Zoro- 
astrians; on the other, the entire absence of all mention of 
Mithra from the Gathas would lead us to the conclusion that in 
the time when they were composed his cult had not yet begun. 
Perhaps we may distinguish between two forms of early Iranic 
worship—one that of the more intelligent and spiritual—the 
leaders of the secession—in whose creed Mithra had no place; 
the other that of the great mass of followers, a coarser and 
more material system, in which many points of the old religion 
were retained, and among them the worship of the Sun-god. 
This lower and more materialistic school of thought probably 
conveyed on into the Iranic system other points also common to 
the Zendavesta with the Vedas, as the recognition of Airyaman 
(Aryaman) as a genius presiding over marriages , 57 of Vitraha 
as a very high angel , 58 and the like. 

Vayu, “the Wind,” seems to have been regarded as a god 
from the first. He appears, not only in the later portions of the 
Zendavesta, like Mithra and Aryaman, but in the Gathas them- 
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selves. 6 * IIis name is clearly identical with that of the Vedic 
Wind-god, Vfiyu , 00 and is apparently a sister form to the vent its, 
or mud, of the more western Arians. The root is probably vi, 
“to go,” which may be traced in ns, via, vado, cento, etc. 

The ancient Iranians did not adopt into their system either 
Agni, ‘‘Fire” (Lat. ignis), or Soma (Homa), “Intoxication.” 
Fire was indeed retained for sacrifice ; 01 but it was regarded 
as a mere material agent, and not as a mysterious Power, the 
proper object of prayer and worship. The Soma worship , 62 
which formed a main element of the old religion, and which 
was retained in Braliminism, was at the first altogether dis¬ 
carded by the Zoroastrians; indeed, it seems to have been one 
of the main causes of that disgust which split the Arian body 
in two, and gave rise to the new religion / 3 A ceremony in 
which it was implied that the intoxication of their worshippers 
was pleasing to the gods, and not obscurely hinted that they 
themselves indulged in similar excesses, was revolting to the 
religious temper of those who made the Zoaroastrian reforma¬ 
tion ; and it is plain from the Gathas that the new system was 
intended at first to be entirely free from the pollution of so dis¬ 
gusting a practice. But the zeal of religious reformers outgoes 
in most cases the strength and patience .of their people, whose 
spirit is too gross and earthly to keep pace with the more lofty 
flights of the purer and higher intelligence. The Iranian sec¬ 
tion of the Arians could not be weaned wholly from their be¬ 
loved Soma feasts; and the leaders of the movement were 
obliged to be content ultimately with so far reforming and re¬ 
fining the ancient ceremony as to render it comparatively in¬ 
nocuous. The portion of the rite which implied that the gods 
themselves indulged in intoxication was omitted ; r4 and for the 
intoxication of the priests was substituted a moderate use of 
the liquor, which, instead of giving a religious sanction to 
drunkenness, merely implied that the Soma juice was a good 
gift of God, one of the many blessings for which men had to be 
thankful . 05 

With respect to the evil spirits or intelligences, which, in 
the Zoroastrian system, stood over against the good ones, the 
teaching of the early reformers seems to have been less clear. 
The old divinities, except where adopted into the new creed, 
were in a general way called Doras, “fiends" or “devils ,” 00 in 
contrast with the Ah liras, or “gods.” These devas were repre¬ 
sented as many in number, as artful, malicious, deceivers and 
injurers of mankind, more especially of the Zoroastrians or 
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Ormazd-worshippers, 6 " as inventors of spells 68 and lovers of the 
intoxicating Soma draught. ea Their leading characteristics were 
“destroying”and “lying.” They were seldom or never called 
by distinct names. No account was given of their creation, nor 
of the origin of their wickedness. No single superior intelli¬ 
gence, no great Principle of Evil, was placed at their head. 
Ahriman (Angro-mainyus) does not occur in the Gathas as a 
proper name. Far less is there any graduated hierarchy of 
evil, surrounding a Prince of Darkness, with a sort of court, 
antagonistic to the angelic host of Ormazd, as in the latter 
portions of the Zendavesta and in the modern Parsee system. 

Thus Dualism proper, or a belief in two uncreated and in¬ 
dependent principles, one a principle of good and the other a 
principal of evil, was no part of the original Zoroastrianism. 
At the same time we find, even in the Gathas, the earliest 
portions of the Zendavesta, the germ out of which Dualism 
sprung. The contrast between good and evil is strongly and 
sharply marked in the Gathas; the writers continually harp 
upon it, their minds are evidently struck with this sad anti¬ 
thesis which colors the whole moral world to them; they see 
everywhere a struggle between right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, purity and impurity; apparently they are blind to the 
evidence of harmony and agreement in the universe, discerning 
nothing anywhere but strife, conflict, antagonism. Nor is this 
all. They go a step further, and personify the two parties to 
the struggle. One is a “white” or holy “Spirit” (qpento 
mainyus), and the other a “dark spirit” (angro mainyus ). 70 
But this personification is merely poetical or metaphorical, not 
real. The “ white spirit” is not Ahura-mazda, and the “dark 
spirit” is not a hostile intelligence. Both resolve themselves 
on examination into mere figures of speech—phantoms of poetic 
imagery—abstract notions, clothed by language with an appar¬ 
ent, not a real, personality. 

It was natural that, as time went on. Dualism should de¬ 
velop itself out of the primitive Zoroastrianism. Language ex¬ 
ercises a tyranny over thought, and abstractions in the ancient 
world were ever becoming persons . 71 The Iranian mind, more¬ 
over, had been struck, when it first turned to contemplate the 
world, with a certain antagonism; and, having once entered 
this track, it would be compelled to go on, and seek to discover 
the origin of the antagonism, the cause (or causes) to which it 
was to be ascribed. Evil seemed most easily accounted for by 
the supposition of an evil Person; and the continuance of an 
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equal struggle, without advantage to cither side, which was 
what the Iranians thought they beheld in the world that lay 
around them, appeared to them to imply the equality of that 
evil Person with the Being whom they rightly regarded as 
the author of all good. Thus Dualism had its birth. The 
Iranians came to believe in the existence of two co-eternal and 
co-equal Persons, one good and the other evil, between whom 
there had been from all eternity a perpetual and never-ceasing 
conflict, and between whom the same conflict would continue 
to rage through all coming time. 

It is impossible to say how this development took place . 73 
We have evidence, however, that at a period considerably 
anterior to the commencement of the Median Empire, Dualism, 
not perhaps in its ultimate extravagant form, but certainly in 
a very decided and positive shape, had already been thought 
out and become the recognized creed of the Iranians. In the 
first Fargard, or chapter, of the Vendidad—the historical 
chapter, in which are traced the only movements of the Iranic 
peoples, and which from the geographical point whereat it 
stops must belong to a time when the Arians had not yet 
reached Media Magna 73 —the Dualistic belief clearly shows itself. 
The term Angro-mainyus has now become a proper name, and 
designates the great spirit of evil as definitely and determi- 
nately as Ahura-mazda designates the good spirit. The antag¬ 
onism between Ahura-mazda and Angro-mainyus is depicted in 
the strongest colors; it is direct, constant and successful. 
Whatever good work Ahura-mazda in his benevolence creates, 
Angro-mainyus steps forward to mar and blast it. If Ahura 
mazda forms a “ delicious spot 71 in a world previously desert 
and uninhabitable to become the first home of his fa¬ 
vorites, the Arians, Angro-mainyus ruins it by sending into 
it a poisonous serpent , 74 and at the same time rendering the 
climate one of the bitterest severity. If Aliura-mazda provides, 
instead of this blasted region, another charming habitation, 
“the second best of regions and countries ,” 75 Angro-mainyus 
sends there the curse of murrain, fatal to all cattle. To every 
land which Ahura-mazda creates for his worshippers, Angro- 
mainyus immediately assigns some plague or other. War, 
ravages, sickness, fever, poverty, hail, earthquakes, buzzing 
insects, poisonous plants, unbelief, witchcraft, and other in¬ 
expiable sins, are introduced by him into the various happy 
regions created without any such drawbacks by the good 
spirit; and a world, which should have been “very good," 
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is by these means converted into a scene of trial and suffer¬ 
ing. 

The Dualistic principle being thus fully adopted, and the 
world looked on as the battle-ground between two independent 
and equal powers engaged in perpetual strife, it was natural 
that the imagination should complete the picture by ascribing 
to these superhuman rivals the circumstantials that accompany 
a great struggle between human adversaries. The two kings 
required, in the first place, to have their councils, which were 
accordingly assigned them, and were respectively composed 
of six councillors. The councillors of Ahura-mazda—called 
Amesha Spcntcis, or “Immortal Saints ,’ 7 afterwards corrupted 
into Amshashpands 7 “—were Vohu-mano (Uahmaii), Asha-va- 
hista (Ardibehesht), Khshathra-vairya (Sliahravar), Qpenta- 
Armaiti (Isfand-armat), Haurvatat (Khordad), and Ameretat 
(Amerdat). Those of Angro-mainyus were Ako-mano, Indra, 
Qaurva, Naonhaitya, and two others whose names are inter¬ 
preted as “ Darkness ” and “ Poison .” 77 

Vohu-mano (Bahman) means “the Good Mind.” Originally 
a mere attribute of Ahura-mazda , 78 Vohu-mano came to be con¬ 
sidered, first as one of the high angels attendant on him, and 
then formally as one of his six councillors. He had a distinct 
sphere or province assigned to him in Ahura-mazda's kingdom, 
which was the maintenance of life in animals and of goodness 
in man. 

Asha-vahista (Ardibehesht) means “the Highest Truth” — 
“Veritas optima,” or rather perhaps “Veritas lucidissima .’ 79 
He was the “ Light” of the universe, subtle, all-pervading, om¬ 
nipresent. His special business was to maintain the splendor 
of the various luminaries, and thereby to preserve all those 
things whose existence and growth depend on light. 

Khshathra-vairya (Shahravar), whose name means simply 
‘ ‘ possessions, ” ‘‘ wealth, ” was regarded as presiding over metals 
and as the dispenser of riches. 

Qpenta-Armaiti (Isfand-armat)—the “white or “holy Ar- 
maiti,” represented the Earth. She had from the first, as we 
have already seen, a distinct position in the system of the 
Zoroastrians, where she was at once the Earth goddess and the 
genius of piety . 80 

Haurvatat (Khordad) means ‘ ‘ health ”— 4 ‘ sanitas ” 81 — and 
was originally one of the great and precious gifts which Ahura- 
mazda possessed himself and kindly bestowed on his creatures / 6 
When personification, and the needs of the theology, had made 
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1 laurvatntan archangel, he, together with Amcrctat (Amerdat), 
“ Immortality,” took the presidency of the vegetable world, 
which it was the business of the pair to keep in good condition. 

In the council of Angrd-mainyus, Ako-mano stands in direct 
antithesis to Voliu-maiio, as “ the bad mind,” or more literally, 
“the naught mind”** —for the Zoroastrians, like Plato, re¬ 
garded good and evil as identical with reality and unreality— 
to ov, and rd ju) ov, Ako-mano’s special sphere is the mind 
of man, where he suggests evil thoughts and prompts to bad 
words and wicked deeds. He holds the first place in the infer¬ 
nal council, as Vohu-mano docs in the heavenly one. 

Indra, who holds the second place in the infernal council, is 
evidently the Vedic god whom the Zoroastrians regarded as a 
powerful demon, and therefore made one of Angro-mainyus's 
chief councillors. He probably retained his character as the 
god of the storm and of war, the destroyer of crops and cities, 
the inspirer of armies and the wielder of the thunder-bolt. The 
Zoroastrians, however, ascribed to him only destructive ac¬ 
tions ; while the more logical Hindoos, observing that the same 
storm which hurt the crops and struck down trees and buildings 
was also the means of fertilizing the lands and purifying the 
air, viewed him under a double aspect, as at once terrible in his 
wrath and the bestower of numerous blessings/ 4 

Qaurva, who stands next to Indra, is thought to be the Hin¬ 
doo Shiva, 85 who has the epithet qarvci in one of the Vedas/ 8 
But the late appearance of Shiva in the Hindoo system 67 makes 
this highly uncertain. 

Naonhaitya, the fourth member of the infernal council, cor¬ 
responds apparently to the Vedic Nasatyas, a collective name 
given to the two Aswins, the Dioscuri of Indian mythology. 
These were favorite gods of the early Hindoos/ 8 to whose pro¬ 
tection they very mainly ascribed their prosperity. It was 
natural that the Iranians, in their aversion to their Indian 
brethren, should give the Aswins a seat at Angro-mainvus's 
council-table; but it is curious that they should represent the 
twin deities by only a single councillor. 

Tarie and Zarie, ‘‘Darkness” and “Poison,” the occupants 
of the fifth and sixth places, are evidently personifications 
made for the occasion, to complete the infernal council to its 
full complement of six members. 

As the two Principles of Good and Evil have their respective 
councils, so have they likewise their armies. The Good Spirit 
has created thousands of angelic beings, who everywhere per' 
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form his will and fight on his side against the Evil One; and the 
Evil One has equally on his part called into being thousands of 
malignant spirits who are his emissaries in the world, doing 
his work continually, and fighting his battles. These are the 
Devas or Dives, so famous in Persian fairy mythology. They are 
“wicked, bad, false, untrue, the originators of mischief, most 
baneful, destructive, the basest of all beings.” 89 The whole 
universe is full of them. They aim primarily at destroying 
all the good creations of Ahura-mazda; but if unable to destroy 
they content themselves with perverting and corrupting. They 
dog the steps of men, tempting them to sin; and, as soon as 
sin, obtaining a fearful power over them. 90 

At the head of Ahura-mazda’s army is the angel Sraosha 
(Serosh). Serosh is “the sincere, the beautiful, the victorious, 
the true, the master of truth.” 91 He protects the territories of 
the Iranians, wounds, and sometimes even slays the demons, 
and is engaged in a perpetual struggle against them, never 
slumbering night or day, but guarding the world with his 
drawn sword, more particularly after sunset, when the demons 
have the greatest power. 

Angro-mainyus appears not to possess any such general-in¬ 
chief. Besides the six councillors above mentioned, there are 
indeed various demons of importance, as Drukhs, “destruc¬ 
tion;” Aeshemo, “rapine;” Daivis, “deceit;” Driwis, “pov¬ 
erty,” etc.; but no one of these seems to occupy a parallel place 
in the evil world to that which is assigned to Serosh in the 
good. Perhaps we have here a recognition of the anarchic 
character of evil, whose attacks are like those of a huge undis¬ 
ciplined host — casual, fitful, irregular — destitute wholly of 
that principle of law and order which gives to the resisting 
power of good a great portion of its efficacy. 

To the belief in a spiritual world composed of all these vari¬ 
ous intelligences—one half of whom were good, and the other 
half evil—the early Zoroastrians added notions with respect to 
human duties and human prospects far more enlightened than 
those which have usually prevailed among heathen nations. 
In their system truth, purity, piety, and industry were the 
virtues chiefly valued and inculcated. Evil was traced up to 
its root in the heart of man; and it was distinctly taught that 
no virtue deserved the name but such as was co-extensive with 
the whole sphere of human activity, including the thought, as 
well as the word and deed. 92 The purity required was inward 
as well as outward, mental as well as bodily. The industry 
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was to be of a peculiar character. Man was placed upon the 
earth to preserve the good creation; and this could only be 
done by careful tilling of the soil, eradication of thorns and 
weeds, and reclamation of the tracts over which Angro-mainyus 
had spread the curse of barrenness. To cultivate the soil was 
thus a religious duty; the whole community was required to 
be agricultural; and either as proprietor, as farmer, or as la¬ 
boring man, each Zoroastrian must “ further the works of life ” 
by advancing tillage. 98 Piety consisted in the acknowledgment 
of the One True God, Ahura-mazda, and of his holy angels, the 
Amesha Spentas or Amshashpands, in the frequent offering of 
prayers, praises, and thanksgivings, in the recitation of hymns, 
the performance of the reformed Soma ceremony, and the oc¬ 
casional sacrifice of animals. Of the hymns we have abun¬ 
dant examples in the Gathas of the Zendavesta, and in the 
Yctgna haptarihaiti , or “ Yaana of seven chapters,” which be¬ 
longs to the second period of the religion. A specimen from 
the latter source is subjoined below. 94 The Soma or Homa 
ceremony consisted in the extraction of the juice of the Homa 
plant by the priests during the recitation of prayers, the 
formal presentation of the liquid extracted to the sacrificial 
fire, the consumption of a small portion of it by one of the 
officiating priests, and the division of the remainder among 
the worshippers. As the juice was drunk immediately after 
extraction and before fermentation had set in, it was not in¬ 
toxicating. The ceremony seems to have been regarded, in 
part, as having a mystic force, securing the favor of heaven 
in part, as exerting a beneficial influence upon the body of the 
worshipper through the curative power inherent in the Homa 
plant. 

The sacrifices of the Zoroastrians were never human. The 
ordinary victim was the horse ; 9 * and we hear of occasions on 
which a single individual sacrificed as many as ten of these 
animals. 97 Mares seem to have been regarded as the most 
pleasing offerings, probably on account of their superior value; 
and if it was desired to draw down the special favor of the 
Deity, those mares were selected which were already heavy in 
foal. Oxen, sheep, and goats were probably also used as vic¬ 
tims. A priest always performed the sacrifice, slaying the 
animal, and showing the flesh to the sacred fire by way of con- 
secrotion, after which it was eaten at a solemn feast by the 
priest and worshippers. 

The Zoroastrians ‘were devout believers in the immortality of 
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the soul and a conscious future existence. They taught that 
immediately after death the souls of men, both good and bad, 
proceeded together along an appointed path to “the bridge of 
the gatherer” (chinvatperetiCf* This was a narrow road con¬ 
ducting to heaven or paradise, over which the souls of the 
pious alone could pass, while the wicked fell from it into the 
gulf below, where they found themselves in the place of pun¬ 
ishment. The good soul was assisted across the bridge by the 
angel Serosh—“the happy, well-formed, swift, tall Serosh” 99 — 
who met the weary wayfarer and sustained his steps as he 
effected the difficult passage. The prayers of his friends in 
this world were of much avail to the deceased, and greatly 
helped him on his journey. 100 As he entered, the archangel 
Vohu-mano or Baliman rose from his throne and greeted him 
with the words, “ How happy art thou who hast come here to 
us from the mortality to the immortality! ” Then the pious 
soul went joyfully onward to Ahura-mazda, to the immortal 
saints, to the golden throne, to Paradise. 101 As for the wicked, 
when they fell into the gulf, they found themselves in outer 
darkness, in the kingdom of Angro-mainyus, where they were 
forced to remain and to feed upon poisoned banquets. 

It is believed by some that the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body was also part of the Zoroastrian creed. 102 Theopom- 
pus assigned this doctrine to the Magi; 103 and there is no reason 
to doubt that it was held by the priestly caste of the Arian 
nations in his day. We find it plainly stated in portions of 
the Zendavesta, which, if not among the earliest, are at any 
rate of very considerable antiquity, as in the eighteenth chap¬ 
ter of the Vendidad. 104 It is argued that even in the Gathas 
there is an expression used which shows the doctrine to have 
been already held when they were composed; but the phrase 
adduced is so obscure that its true meaning must be pro¬ 
nounced in the highest degree uncertain. 105 The absence of 
any plain allusion to the resurrection from the earlier portions 
of the sacred volume is a strong argument against its having 
formed any part of the original Arian creed—an argument 
which is far from outweighed by the occurrence of a more 
possible reference to it in a single ambiguous passage. 

Around and about this nucleus of religious belief there grew 
up in course of time a number of legends, some of which pos¬ 
sess considerable interest. Like other thoughtful races, the 
Iranians speculated upon the early condition of mankind, and 
conceived a golden age, and a king then reigning over a per* 
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fectly happy people, whom they called King Yima—Yiina- 
klishaeta 108 —the modern Persian Jemshid. Yima, according to 
the legend, had dwelt originally in Anjanem vaejo —the primi¬ 
tive seat of the Arians—and had there reigned gloriously and 
peacefully for awhile; but the evils of winter having come 
upon his country, he had removed from it with his subjects, 
and had retired to a secluded spot where he and his people en¬ 
joyed uninterrupted happiness. 107 In this place was “neither 
overbearing nor mean-spiritedness, neither stupidity nor vio' 
lence, neither poverty nor deceit, neither puniness nor de¬ 
formity, neither huge teeth nor bodies beyond the usual meas¬ 
ure.” 10e The inhabitants suffered no defilement from the evil 
spirit. They dwelt amid odoriferous trees and golden pillars; 
their cattle were the largest, best, and most beautiful on the 
earth; they were themselves a tall and beautiful race; their 
food was ambrosial, and never failed them. No wonder that 
time sped fast with them, and that they, not noting its flight, 
thought often that what was really a year had been no more 
than a single day. 109 Yima was the great hero of the early 
Iranians. His titles, besides “the king” (khshae(a), are “the 
brilliant,” “the happy,” “the greatly wealthy,” “the leader 
of the peoples,” “the renowned in Aryanem vaejo.” He is 
most probably identical with the Yama of the Vedas, 110 who 
was originally the first man, the progenitor of mankind and 
the ruler of the blessed in Paradise, but who was afterwards 
transformed into “the god of death, the inexorable judge of 
men’s doings, and the punisher of the wicked.” 111 

Next in importance to Yima among the heroes is Thraetona 
—the modern Persian Feridun. He was born in Varena— 119 
which is perhaps Atropatene, or Azerbijan 118 —and was the son 
of a distinguished father, Athwyo. His chief exploit was the 
destruction of Ajis-dahaka (Zonak), who is sometimes repre¬ 
sented as a cruel tyrant, the bitter enemy of the Iranian 
race, 114 sometimes as a monstrous dragon, with three mouths, 
three tails, six eyes, and a thousand scaly rings, who threat¬ 
ened to ruin the whole of the good creation. 115 The traditional 
scene of the destruction was the mountain of Demavend, tho 
highest peak of the Elburz range south of the Caspian. Thrae¬ 
tona, like Yima, appears to be also a Vedic hero. He may be 
recognized in Traitana, 116 who is said in the Pig-Veda to have 
slain a mighty giant by severing his head from his shoulders. 

A third heroic personage known in the early times" 7 was 
Kcresaspa, of the noble Sama family. He was the son of Thrita 
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—a distinct personage from Thraetona—and brother of Urvakh- 
shaya the Just 118 and was bred up in the arid country of Veli- 
keret (Khorassan). The “glory” which had rested upon Yima 
so many years became his in his day. 119 He was the mightiest 
among the mighty, and was guarded from all danger by the 
fairy ( pairika ) Knathaiti, 130 who followed him whithersoever 
he went. He slew Qravara, the queen and venomous serpent, 
who swallowed up men and horses. 121 He killed Gandarewa 
with the golden heel, and also Cnavidhaka, who had boasted 
that, when he grew up, he would make the earth his wheel 
and heaven his chariot, that he would carry off Ahura-mazda 
from heaven and Angro-mainyus from hell, and yoke them 
both as horses to his car. Keresaspa appears as Gershasp in 
the modern Persian legends, 122 where, however, but little is 
said of his exploits. In the Hindoo books 123 he appears as 
Krigagva, the son of Samyama, and is called king of Vaigali, 
or Bengal! 

From these specimens the general character of the early 
Iranic legends appears sufficiently. Without affording any 
very close resemblances in particular cases, they present 
certain general features which are common to the legendary 
lore of all the Western Arians. They are romantic tales, not 
allegories; they relate with exaggerations the deeds of men, 
not the processes of nature. 124 Combining some beauty with 
a good deal that is bizarre and grotesque, they are lively and 
graphic, but somewhat childish, having in no case any deep 
meaning, and rarely teaching a moral lesson. In their earliest 
shape they appear, so far as we can judge, 125 to have been 
brief, disconnected, and fragmentary. They owe the full and 
closely interconnected form which they assume in the Shahna- 
meh and other modern Persian writings, 126 partly to a gradual 
accretion during the course of centuries, partly to the inven¬ 
tive genius of Firdausi, who wove the various and often 
isolated legends into a pseudo-history, and amplified them at 
his own pleasure. How much of the substance of Firdausi’s 
poems belongs to really primitive myth is uncertain. We find 
in the Zend texts the names of Gayo-marathan, who corre¬ 
sponds to Kaiomars; of Haoshyanha, or Hosheng; of Yima- 
shaeta, or Jemshid; of Ajisdahaka, or Zohak; of Athwya, or 
Abtin; of Thraetona, or Feridun; of Keresaspa, or Gershasp; 
of Kava Uq, or Kai Kavus; of Kava Huerava, or Kai Khosroo; 
and of Kava Yistaspa, or Gushtasp. But we have no mention 
of Tahomars; of Gava (or Gau) the blacksmith; of Feridun’s 
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sons, Seim, Tur, and Irij; of Zal, or Mino’chihr, or Rustem; 
of Afrasiab, or Kai Kobad; of Sohrab, or Isfendiar. And of 
the heroic names which actually occur in the Zendavesta, 
several, as Gayo-marathan, Haoshyanha, Kava U^, and Kava 
Hugrava, are met with only in the later portions, which 
belong probably to about the fourth century before our era. 127 
The only legends which we know to be primitive are those 
above related, which are found in portions of the Zendavesta, 
whereto the best critics ascribe a high antiquity. The nega¬ 
tive argument is not, however, conclusive; and it is quite 
possible that a very large proportion of Firdausi’s tale may 
consist of ancient legends dressed up in a garb comparatively 
modern. 

Two phases of the early Iranic religion have been now 
briefly described; the first a simple and highly spiritual creed, 
remarkable for its distinct assertion of monotheism, its hatred 
of idolatry, and the strongly marked antithesis which it main¬ 
tained between good and evil; the second, a natural corrup¬ 
tion of the first, Dualist ic, complicated by the importance 
which it ascribed to angelic beings verging upon polytheism. 
It remains to give an account of a third phase into which the 
religion passed in consequence of an influence exercised upon 
it from without by an alien system. 

When the Iranic nations, cramped for space in the countries 
east and south of the Caspian, began to push themselves 
further to the west, and then to the south, they were brought 
into contact with various Scythie tribes 128 inhabiting the 
mountain regions of Armenia, Azerbijan, Kurdistan, and 
Luristan, whose religion appears to have been Magism. It 
was here, in these elevated tracts, where the mountains almost 
seem to reach the skies, that the most venerated and ancient 
of the fire-temples ( nupiuOna ) were established, some of which 
remain, seemingly in their primitive condition, at the present 
day. 129 [PI. VI., Fig. 4.] Here tradition placed the original 
seat of the fire-worship; 130 and from hence many taught that 
Zoroaster, whom they regarded as the founder of Magism, had 
sprung. 131 Magism was, essentially, the worship of the ele¬ 
ments, the recognition of tire, air, earth, and water as the 
only proper objects of human reverence. 152 The Magi held no 
personal gods, and therefore naturally rejected temples, 
shrines, and images, ns tending to encourage the notion that 
gods existed of a like nature with man, 133 i.e. y possessing 
personality — living and intelligent beings. Theirs was a 
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nature worship, but a nature worship of a very peculiar kind. 
They did not place gods over the different parts of nature, 
like the Greeks; they did not even personify the powers of 
nature, like the Hindoos; they paid their devotion to the 
actual material things themselves. Fire, as the most subtle 
and ethereal principle, and again as the most powerful agent, 
attracted their highest regards; 134 and on their fire-altars the 
sacred flame, generally said to have been kindled from 
heaven, 135 was kept burning uninterruptedly from year to 
year and from age to age by bands of priests, whose special 
duty it was to see that the sacred spark was never extin¬ 
guished. 136 To defile the altar by blowing the flame with one's 
breath was a capital offence; 137 and to burn a corpse was 
regarded as an act equally odious. 138 When victims were 
offered to fire, nothing but a small portion of the fat was con¬ 
sumed in the flame. 139 Next to fire, water was reverenced. 
Sacrifice was offered to rivers, lakes, and fountains, the victim 
being brought near to them and then slain, while great care 
was taken that no drop of their blood should touch the water 
and pollute it. 140 No refuse was allowed to be cast into a 
river, nor was it even lawful to wash one’s hands in one. 141 
Reverence for earth was shown by sacrifice, 142 and by absten¬ 
tion from the usual mode of burying the dead. 143 

The Magian religion was of a highly sacerdotal type. No 
worshipper could perform any religious act except by the 
intervention of a priest, or Magus, who stood between him and 
the divinity as a Mediator. 144 The Magus prepared the victim 
and slew it, chanted the mystic strain which gave the sacri¬ 
fice all its force, poured on the ground the propitiatory libation 
of oil, milk, and honey, held the bundle of thin tamarisk twigs 
—the Zendic barsom (bareQyna )—the employment of which 
was essential to every sacrificial ceremony. 145 The Magi were 
a priest-caste, apparently holding their office by hereditary 
succession. 146 They claimed to possess, not only a sacred and 
mediatorial character, but also supernatural prophetic powers. 
They explained omens, 147 expounded dreams, 148 and by means 
of a certain mysterious manipulation of the barsom, or bundle 
of twigs, arrived at a knowledge of future events, which they 
communicated to the pious inquirer. 149 

With such pretensions it was natural that the caste should 
assume a lofty air, a stately dress, and an entourage of cere¬ 
monial magnificence. Clad in white robes, 150 and bearing 
upon their heads tall felt caps, with long lappets at the sides, 
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which concealed the jaw and even the lips, each with his 
barsom in his hand, they marched in procession to their 
jiyrcetlieia , or fire altars, and standing around them performed 
for an hour at a time their magical incantations. 151 The 
credulous multitude, impressed by sights of this kind, and 
imposed on by the claims to supernatural power which the 
Magi advanced, paid them a willing homage; the kings and 
chiefs consulted them; and when the Arian tribes, pressing 
westward, came into contact with the races professing the 
Magian religion, they found a sacerdotal caste all-powerful in 
most of the Scythic nations. 

The original spirit of Zoroastrianism was fierce and exclu¬ 
sive. The early Iranians looked with contempt and hatred on 
the creed of their Indian brethren; they abhorred idolatry; 
and were disinclined to tolerate any religion except that which 
they had themselves worked out. But with the lapse of ages 
this spirit became softened. Polytheistic creeds are far less 
jealous than monotheism; and the development of Zoroastri¬ 
anism had been in a polytheistic direction. By the time that 
the Zoroastrians were brought into contact with Magism, the 
first fervor of their religious zeal had abated, and they were 
in that intermediate condition of religious faith which at once 
impresses and is impressed, acts upon other systems, and 
allows itself to be acted upon in return. The result which 
supervened upon contact with Magism seems to have been a 
fusion, an absorption into Zoroastrianism of all the chief 
points of the Magian belief, and all the more remarkable of 
the Magian religious usages. This absorption appears to have 
taken place in Media. It was there that the Arian tribes 
first associated with themselves, and formally adopted into 
their body, the priest-caste of the Magi, 152 which thenceforth 
was recognized as one of the six Median tribes. 1 M It is there 
that Magi are first found acting in the capaicity of Arian 
priests. 154 According to all the accounts which have come 
down to us, they soon acquired a predominating influence, 
which they no doubt used to impress their own religious doc¬ 
trines more and more upon the nation at large, and to thrust 
into the background, so far as they dared, the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the old Arian belief. It is not necessary to supposo 
that the Medes ever apostatized altogether from the worship 
of Ormazd, or formally surrendered their Dualistic faith. 151 
But, practically, the Magian doctrines and the Magian usages 
—elemental worship, divination with the sacred rods, dream 
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expounding, incantations at the fire-altars, sacrifices whereat 
a Magus officiated—seem to have prevailed; the new predomi¬ 
nated over the old; backed by the power of an organized hie¬ 
rarchy, Magism over-laid the primitive Arian creed, and, as 
time went on, tended more and more to become the real re¬ 
ligion of the nation. 

Among the religious customs introduced by the Magi into 
Media there are one or two which seem to require especial 
notice. The attribution of a sacred character to the four so- 
called elements—earth, air, fire and water—renders it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to know what is to be done with the dead. 
They cannot be burnt, for that is a pollution of fire; or buried, 
for that is a pollution of earth; or thrown into a river, for that 
is a defilement of water. If they are deposited in sarcophagi, 
or exposed, they really pollute the air; but in this case the guilt 
of the pollution, it may be argued, does not rest on man, since 
the dead body is merely left in the element in which nature 
placed it. The only mode of disposal which completely avoids 
the defilement of every element is consumption of the dead by 
living beings: and the worship of the elements leads on 
naturally to this treatment of corpses. At present the Guebres, 
or Fire-worshippers, the descendants of the ancient Persians, 
expose all their dead, with the intention that they shall be de¬ 
voured by birds of prey. 158 In ancient times, it appears cer¬ 
tain that the Magi adopted this practice with respect to their 
own dead; 157 but, apparently, they did not insist upon having 
their example followed universally by the laity. 158 Probably 
a natural instinct made the Arians averse to this coarse and 
revolting custom; and their spiritual guides, compassionating 
their weakness, or fearful of losing their own influence over 
them if they were too stiff in enforcing compliance, winked at 
the employment by the people of an entirely different practice. 
The dead bodies were first covered completely with a coating of 
wax, and were then deposited in the ground. 159 It was held, 
probably, that the coating of wax prevented the pollution 
which would have necessarily resulted had the earth come 
into direct contact with the corpse. 

The custom of divining by means of a number of rods ap^ 
pears to have been purely Magian. There is no trace of it in 
the Gathas, in the Yagna haptanliaiti , or in the older portions 
of the Vendidad. It was a Scythic practice; 160 and probably 
the best extant account of it is that which Herodotus gives of 
the mode wherein it was managed by the Scyths of Europe. 
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“Scythia,” lie says, “has an abundance of soothsayers, who 
foretell the future by means of a number of willow wands. A 
large bundle of these rods is brought and laid on the ground. 
The soothsayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by it¬ 
self, at the same time uttering his prophecy: then, while he is 
still speaking, he gathers the rods together again, and makes 
them up once more into a bundle.” 101 A divine power seems 
to have been regarded as resting in the wands; and they were 
supposed to be “ consulted” 102 on the matter in hand, both 
severally and collectively. The bundle of wands thus imbued 
with supernatural wisdom became naturally part of the 
regular priestly costume, 163 and was carried by the Magi on all 
occasions of ceremony. The wands were of different lengths; 
and the number of wands in the bundle varied. Sometimes 
there were three, sometimes five, sometimes as many as seven 
or nine; but in every case, as it would seem, an odd number. 164 

Another implement which the priests commonly bore must 
be regarded, not as Magian, but as Zoroastrian. This is the 
khrafgthraghna , or instrument for killing bad animals, 163 frogs, 
toads, snakes, mice, lizards, flies, etc,, which belonged to the 
bad ci'eation, or that which derived its origin from Angro- 
mainyus. These it was the general duty of all men, and the 
more especial duty of the Zoroastrian priests, to put to death, 
whenever they had the opportunity. The Magi, it appears, 
adopted this Arian usage, added the hhmfgthraghna to the 
barsom , and were so zealous in their performance of the cruel 
work expected from them as to excite the attention, and even 
draw upon themselves the rebuke, of foreigners. 166 

A practice is assigned to the Magi by many classical and 
ecclesiastical writers, 167 which, if it were truly charged on 
them, would leave a very dark stain on the character of their 
ethical system. It is said that they allowed and even practised 
incest of the most horrible kind—such incest as we are ac¬ 
customed to associate with the names of Lot, CEdipus, and 
Herod Agrippa. The charge seems to have been first made 
either by Xanthus the Lydian, or by Ctesias. It was accepted, 
probably without much inquiry, by the Greeks generally, and 
then by the Romans, was repeated by writer after writer as a 
certain fact, and became finally a stock topic with the early 
Christian apologists. Whether it had any real foundation in 
fact is very uncertain. Herodotus, who collects with so much 
pains the strange and unusual customs of tho various nations 
whom he visits, is evidently quite ignorant of any such mon- 
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strous practice. He regards the Magian religion as established 
in Persia, yet he holds the incestuous marriage of Cambyses 
with his sister to have been contrary to existing Persian laws. 168 
At the still worst forms of incest of which the Magi and those 
under their influence are accused, Herodotus does not even 
glance. No doubt, if Xanthus Lydus really made the state¬ 
ment which Clemens of Alexandria assigns to him, it is an im¬ 
portant piece of evidence, though scarcely sufficient to prove 
the Magi guilty. Xanthus was a man of little judgment, apt 
to relate extravagant tales; 109 and, as a Lydian, he may have 
been disinclined to cast an aspersion on the religion of his 
country’s oppressors. The passage in question, however, prob¬ 
ably did not come from Xanthus Lydus, but from a much later 
writer who assumed his name, as has been well shown by a 
living critic. 170 The true original author of the accusation 
against the Magi and their co-religionists seems to have been 
Ctesias, 171 whose authority is far too weak to establish a 
charge intrinsically so improbable. Its only historical founda¬ 
tion seems to have been the fact that incestuous marriages 
were occasionally contracted by the Persian kings; not, how¬ 
ever, in consequence of any law, or religious usage, but be¬ 
cause in the plenitude of their power they could set all law at 
defiance, and trample upon the most sacred principles of mo¬ 
rality and religion. 172 

A minor charge preferred against the Magian morality by 
Xanthus, or rather by the pseudo-Xanthus, has possibly a more 
solid foundation. 4 ‘The Magi,” this writer said, “hold their 
wives in common: at least they often marry the wives of 
others with the free consent of their husbands.” This is really 
to say that among the Magians divorce was over-facile; that 
wives were often put away, merely with a view to their form¬ 
ing a fresh marriage, by husbands who understood and ap¬ 
proved of the transaction. Judging by the existing practice of 
the Persians, 173 we must admit that such laxity is in accord¬ 
ance with Iranic notions on the subject of marriage—notions 
far less strict than those which have commonly prevailed 
among civilized nations. There is, however, no other evidence, 
besides this, that divorce was very common where the Magian 
system prevailed; and the mere assertion of the writer who 
personated Xanthus Lydus will scarcely justify us in affixing 
even this stigma on the religion. 

Upon the whole, Magism, though less elevated and less pure 
than the old Zoroastrian creed, must be pronounced to have 
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possessed a certain loftiness and pictnresqueness which suited 
it to become the religion of a great and splendid monarchy. 
The mysterious fire-altars on the mountain-tops, with their 
prestige of a remote antiquity—the ever-burning flame believed 
to have been kindled from on high—the worship in the open air 
under the blue canopy of heaven - the long troops of Magians 
in their white robes, with their strange caps, and their mystic 
wands—the frequent prayers—the abundant sacrifices 174 —the 
long incantations—the supposed prophetic powers of the priest- 
caste—all this together constituted an imposing whole at once 
to the eye and to the mind, and was calculated to give addi¬ 
tional grandeur to the civil system that should be allied with 
it. Pure Zoroastrianism was too spiritual to coalesce readily 
with Oriental luxury and magnificence, or to lend strength to 
a government based on the ordinary principles of Asiatic des¬ 
potism. Magism furnished a hierarchy to support the throne, 
and add splendor and dignity to the court, while they over¬ 
awed the subject-class by their supposed possession of super¬ 
natural powers, and of the right of mediating between heaven 
and man. It supplied a picturesque worship which at once 
gratified the senses and excited the fancy It gave scope to 
man’s passion for the marvellous by its incantations, its divin¬ 
ing-rods, its omen-reading, and its dream-expounding. It 
gratified the religious scrupulosity which finds a pleasure in 
making to itself difficulties, by the disallowance of a thousand 
natural acts, and the imposition of numberless rules for exter¬ 
nal purity. 175 At the same time it gave no offence to the anti- 
idolatrous spirit in which the Arians had hitherto gloried, but 
rather encouraged the iconoclasm which they always upheld 
and practised. It thus blended easily with the previous creed 
of the people, awaking no prejudices, clashing with no interests; 
winning its way by an apparent meekness and unpresuming¬ 
ness, while it was quite prepared, when the fitting time came, 
to be as fierce and exclusive as if it had never worn the mask 
of humility and moderation. 178 
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CHAPTER V. 

LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 


Ofxoy\u)TTOL napa putcpov ol TJeptrai teal ol MTjSot*— Strab. XV. 2, § 8. 

On the language of the ancient Medes a very few observa- 
vations will be here made. It has been noticed already 1 that 
the Median form of speech was closely allied to that of the 
Persians. The remark of Strabo quoted above, and another 
remark which he cites from Nearchus, 2 imply at once this fact, 
and also the further fact of a dialectic difference between the 
two tongues. Did we possess, as some imagine that we do, 
materials for tracing out this diversity, it would be proper in 
the present place to enter fully on the subject, and instead of 
contenting ourselves with asserting, or even proving, the sub¬ 
stantial oneness of the languages, it would be our duty to pro¬ 
ceed to the far more difficult and more complicated task of 
comparing together the sister dialects, and noting their various 
differences. The supposition that there exist means for such 
a comparison is based upon a theory that in the language of 
the Zendavesta we have the true speech of the ancient people 
of Media, while in the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achseme- 
nian kings it is beyond controversy that we possess the ancient 
language of Persia. It becomes necessary, therefore, to ex¬ 
amine this theory, in order to justify our abstention from an 
inquiry on which, if the theory were sound, we should be now 
called upon to enter. 

The notion that the Zend language was the idiom of ancient 
Media originated with Anquetil du Perron. He looked on 
Zoroaster as a native of Azerbijan, contemporary with Darius 
Hystaspis. His opinion was embraced by Kleuker, Herder, 
and Rask ; 3 and again, with certain modifications, by Tychsen 4 
and Heeren. 5 These latter writers even gave a more com¬ 
pletely Median character to the Zendavesta, by regarding it as 
composed in Media Magna, during the reign of the great Cyax- 
ares. The main foundation of these views was the identifica¬ 
tion of Zoroastrianism with the Magian fire-worship, which 
was really ancient in Azerbijan, and flourished in Media under 
the great Median monarch. But we have seen that Magianism 
and Zoroastrianism were originally entirely distinct, and that 
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the Zendavesta in all its earlier portions belongs wholly to the 
latter system. Nothing therefore is proved concerning the 
Zend dialect by establishing a connection between the Medes 
and Magism, which was a corrupting influence thrown in upon 
Zoroastrianism long after the composition of the great bulk of 
the sacred writings. 

These writings themselves sufficiently indicate the place of 
their composition. It was not Media, but. Bactria, or at any 
rate the north-eastern Iranic coxmtry, between the Bolor range 
and the Caspian. This conclusion, which follows from a con¬ 
sideration of the various geographical notices contained in the 
Zend books, had been accepted of late years by all the more 
profound Zend scholars. Originated by Rhode, 6 it has also in 
its favor the names of Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, and 
Haxig. 7 If then the Zend is to be regarded as really a local 
dialect, the idiom of a particular branch of the Iranic people, 
there is far more reason for considering it to be the ancient 
speech of Bactria than of any other Arian country. Possibly 
the view is correct which recognizes two nearly-allied dialects 
as existing side by side in Iran during its flourishing period- 
one prevailing towards the west, the other towards the east- 
one Medo-Persie, the other Sogdo-Bactrian—the former repre¬ 
sented to us by the cuneiform inscriptions, the latter by the 
Zend texts. 8 Or it may be closer to the truth to recognize in 
the Zendic and Achaemenian forms of speech, not so much two 
contemporary idioms, as two stages of one and the same lan¬ 
guage, which seems to be at present the opinion of the best 
comparative philologists. 9 In either case Media can claim no 
special interest in Zend, which, if local, is Sogdo-Bactrian, and 
if not local is no more closely connected with Media than with 
Persia. 

It appears then that we do not at present possess any means 
of distinguishing the shades of difference which separated the 
Median from the Persian speech. 10 We have in fact no speci¬ 
mens of the former beyond a certain number of words, and 
those chiefly proper names, whereas we know the latter toler¬ 
ably completely from the inscriptions. It is proposed under 
the head of the “Fifth Monarchy” to consider at some length 
the general character of the Persian language as exhibited to 
us in these documents. From the discussion then to be raised 
may be gathered the general character of the speech of the 
Modes. In the present place all that will be attempted is to 
show how far the remnants left us of Median speech bear out 
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the statement that, substantially, one and the same tongue was 
spoken by both peoples. 

Many Median names are absolutely identical with Persian; 
e.g., Ariobarzanes, 11 Artabazus, 12 Artaeus, 13 Artembares, 14 Har- 
pagus, Arbaces, Tiridates, etc. 15 Others which are not abso¬ 
lutely identical approach to the Persian form so closely as to 
be plainly mere variants, like Theodorus and Theodosius, 
Adelbert and Ethelbert, Miriam, Mariam, and Mariamne. Of 
this kind are Intaphres, 16 another form of Intaphernes, Artynes, 
another form of Artanes, 17 Parmises, another form of Parmys, 18 
and the like. A third class, neither identical with any known 
Persian names, nor so nearly approaching to them as to be 
properly considered mere variants, are made up of known Per¬ 
sian roots, and may be explained on exactly the same princi¬ 
ples as Persian names. Such are Ophernes, Sitraphernes, 
Mitraphernes, Megabernes, Aspadas, Mazares, Tachmaspates, 
Xathrites, Spitaces, Spitamas, Khambacas, and others. In 
O-phernes, Sitra-phernes, Mitra-phernes, and Mega-bernes, the 
second element is manifestly the pharna or frana which is 
found in Arta-phernes and Inta-phernes {Vida-frana), 1 * an ac¬ 
tive participial form from pri, “to protect.” The initial ele¬ 
ment in O-phernes represents the Zend hu, Sans, su , Greek ev, 
as the same letter does in O-manes, O-martes, etc. 20 The Sitra 
of Sitra-phernes has been explained as probably Jchshatra , ‘‘ the 
crown,” 21 which is similarly represented in the &a£ro-pates of 
Curtius, a name standing to Sitra-phernes exactly as Arta- 
patas to Arta-phernes. 22 In Mega-bernes the first element is 
the well-known baga , “God,” 23 under the form commonly pre¬ 
ferred by the Greeks ; 24 and the name is exactly equivalent to 
Curtius’s Bago-phanes, 25 which only differs from it by taking 
the participle ot pa, “ to protect, ” instead of the participle of 
pri , which has the same meaning. In Aspa-das it is easy to 
recognize aspa , “horse” (a common root in Persian names, 
e.g ., Aspa-thines, Aspa-mitras, Pr ex-aspes, and the like 26 ), fol¬ 
lowed by the same element which terminates the name of 
Oromaz-des, and which means either “knowing” or “giving.” 27 
Ma-zares presents us with the root meh , “much” or “great,” 
which is found in the name of the ilf-aspii, or “ Big Horses,” a 
Persian tribe, 28 followed by zara, “gold,” which appears in 
Ctesias’s Arto -xares™ and perhaps also in Zoro- aster. 30 In 
Tachmaspates, 31 the first element is takhma, “strong,” a root 
found in the Persian pames Ar -tochmes and Tritan -tcechmes , 32 
while the second is $ie frequently used pati, “lord,” which 
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occurs as the initial element in Paf/-zeithes, 33 Pa fi'-ramphes, 
etc., 84 and as the terminal in Pharna-pafes, 36 Ario-pcithes, and 
the like. In Xathrites 30 we have clearly khshatra (Zend 
khshathra ), “crown” or “king,” with a participial suffix -iia, 
corresponding to the Sanscrit participle in -it. Spita-ces 37 
and Spita-mas 38 contain the root spita, equivalent to spentci, 
“holy,” 39 which is found in Spitho-bfites, Spita- menes, Spita - 
des, etc. This, in Spita-ces, is followed by a guttural ending, 
which is either a diminutive corresponding to the modern Per¬ 
sian - ek , or perhaps a suffixed article. 40 In Spit-amas, the suffix 
-mas is the common form of the superlative, and may be com¬ 
pared with the Latin -mtis in opti nuts, intimus, supremas, and 
the like. Rhambacas 41 contains the root rafno , “joy, pleas¬ 
ure,” which we find in Pati-ra?«p/ies, followed by the guttural 
suffix. 

There remains, finally, a class of Median names, containing 
roots not found in any known names of Persians, but easily 
explicable from Zend, Sanscrit, or other cognate tongues, and 
therefore not antagonistic to the view that Median and Persian 
were two closely connected dialects. Such, for instance, are 
the royal names mentioned by Herodotus, Deioces, Phraortes, 
Astyages, and Cyaxares; and such also are the following, 
which come to us from various sources: Amytis, Astibaras, 
Armamithres or Harmamithres, Mandauces, Parsondas, Parna¬ 
tes, Susiscanes, Tithaeus, and Zanasanes. 

In Deioces, or (as the Latins write it) Dejoces, there can be 
little doubt that we have the name given as Djohak or Zohak 
in the Sliahnameh and other modern Persian writings, which 
is itself an abbreviation of the Ajis-daliaka of theZendavesta. 43 
Dahaka means in Zend “biting,” or “the biter,” and is etymo¬ 
logically connected with the Greek ddxroo, 6dxo$, o<5«?, k. r. A. 

Phraortes, which in old Persian was Fravartisli, 43 seems to 
be a mere variant of the word which appears in the Zendavesta 
as fravashi, and designates each man's tutelary genius. 44 The 
derivation is certainly from fra (= Gk. n po-), and probably 
from a root akin to the German icahren, French garder , Eng¬ 
lish “ ward, watch,” etc. The meaning is “a protector.” 

Cyaxares, the Persian form of which was ’Uvakhsliatara, 41 
seems to be formed from the two elements y n or hu (Gk. ft’), 
“well, good,” and akhsha (Zend arsna), “the eye,” which is 
the final element of the name Cya varsna in the Zendavesta. 
Cyavarsna is “dark-eyed;” 40 ’Uvakhsha (= Zend Hu varsna) 
would be “beautiful-eyed.” 'Uvakhsliatara appears to bo the 
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comparative of this adjective, and would mean “ more beauti¬ 
ful-eyed (than others).” 

Astyages, which, according to Moses of Chorene, 47 meant “a 
dragon” or “serpent,” is almost certainly Ajis-dahaka, the 
full name whereof Dejoces (or Zohak) is the abbreviation. It 
means “the biting snake,” from aji or azi, “a snake” or “ser¬ 
pent,” and dahaka, “biting.” 

Amytis is probably cnna, “active, great,” with the ordinary 
feminine suffix -iti, found in Armat'fr, KhnathatYf, and the 
like. 48 Astibaras is perhaps “great of bone,” 40 from Zend agta 
(Sans, asthi ), “bone,” and bereza , “tall, great.” Harma- 
mithres, 60 if that is the true reading, would be “mountain- 
lover” (monticolus) , from hardm, acc. of hetra, “a mountain,” 
and mithra or mitra (=Gk. <pzAos), “fond of.” If, however, 
the name should be read as Armamithres, the probable deriva¬ 
tion will be from rdma, acc. of rdman , ‘ ‘ pleasure, ” which is 
also the root of Rama- tes. 51 Armamithres may then be com¬ 
pared with Rheomithres, Siromitras, and Sysimithres, 62 which 
are respectively “fond of splendor,” “fond of beauty,” and 
k ‘ fond of light. ” Mandauces 63 is perhaps ‘ ‘ biting spirit—esprit 
mordant” from mand, “coeur, esprit,” and dahaka , “ biting.” 64 
Parsondas can scarcely be the original form, from the occur¬ 
rence in it of the nasal before the dental. 65 In the original it 
must have been Parsodas, which would mean “liberal, much- 
giving,” from pouras , “much,” and da (= Gk. dzdoa/n), “to 
give.” Ramates, as already observed, is from rama , “pleas¬ 
ure.” It is an adjectival form, like Datis, 58 and means proba¬ 
bly “pleasant, agreeable.” Susiscanes 57 may be explained as 
“splendidus juvenis,” from guc , “ splendere, ” pres. part, gao - 
cat , and kainin, “adolescens, juvenis.” Tithseus 58 is probably 
for Tathseus, which would be readily formed from tatka , “one 
who makes.” 59 Finally, Zanasanes 60 may be referred to the 
root zan orjem, “to kill,” which is perhaps simply followed by 
the common appellative suffix -ana (Gk. -dvr/s). 

From these names of persons we may pass to those of places 
in Media, which equally admit of explanation from roots 
known to have existed either in Zend or in old Persian. Of 
these, Ecbatana, Bagistana, and Aspadana may be taken as 
convenient specimens. Ecbatana (or Agbatana, according to 
the orthography of the older Greeks 61 ) was in the native dia¬ 
lect Hagmatana, as appears from the Behistun inscription. 62 
This form, Hagmatana, is in all probability derived from the 
three words ham, “with” (Sans, sam , Gk, <?uV, Latin cum) 7 
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gam , “to go” (Zend gd, Sans. gram), and gtana (Mod. Pers. 
-stan) “ a place.” The initial ham has dropped the m and be¬ 
come ha , just as 6vv becomes 6v- in Greek, and cum becomes 
co- in Latin; gam has become gma by metathesis; and qtan has 
passed into -tan by phonetic corruption. Ha-gma-tana would 
be “the place for assembly,” or for “coming together” (Lat. 
comitium ); the place, f.e., where the tribes met, and where, 
consequently, the capital grew up. 

Bagistan, which was “ a hill sacred to Jupiter” according to 
Diodorus, 63 is clearly a name corresponding to the Beth-el of 
the Hebrews and the Allahabad of the Mahometans. It is sim¬ 
ply “the house, or place, of God”—from haga } “God,” and 
gtana , “place, abode,” the common modern Persian terminal 
(compare Farsi-sfon, Khuzi-sfcm, Afghani-,sfcm, Belochi-sfcm, 
Hindu -stan, etc.), which has here not suffered any corruption. 

Aspadana contains certainly as its first element the root 
agpa , “ horse.” 64 The suffix dan may perhaps be a corruption 
of gtana , analogous to that which has produced Hama-da?i from 
Hagma-gtan; or it may be a contracted form of danlixi , or 
dainhn , “a province,” Aspadana having been originally the 
name of a district where horses were bred, and having thence 
become the name of its chief town. 

The Median words known to us, other than names of persons 
or places, are confined to some three or four. Herodotus tells 
us that the Median word for “dog” was spaka;* h Xenophon 
implies, if he does not expressly state, that the native name for 
the famous Median robe was candys ; 66 Nicolas of Damascus 67 
informs us that the Median . couriers were called Angari 
{ayypoi ); and Hesychius says that the artab£ {dprdfirj) was a 
Median measure. 68 The last-named writer also states that 
artades and devas were Mctgian words, 69 which perhaps implies 
that they were common to the Medes with the Persians. Here, 
again, the evidence, such as it is, favors a close connection be¬ 
tween the languages of Media and Persia. 

That artab6 and an gams were Persian words no less than 
Median, we have the evidence of Herodotus. 70 Ai'tades , “just 
men” (according to Hesychius), is probably akin to ars 9 “true, 
just,” and may represent tho ars-cldta, “made just,” of the 
Zendavesta. 71 Devas (8ev«$) y which Hesychius translates “the 
evil gods” ( Tov6na nods Osovi)™ is clearly the Zendic da£va , 
Mod. Pers. div. (Sans, dcva, Lat. dints). In candys we have 
most probably a formation from qan % “to dress, to adorn. r 
Spaka is the Zendic qpd, with the Scythie guttural suffix, of 
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which the Medes were so fond, 73 gpd itself being akin to the 
Sanscrit qvan , and so to hvoov and canis. 1 * Thus we may 
connect all the few words which are known as Median with 
forms contained in the Zend, which was either the mother or 
the cider sister of the ancient Persian. 

That the Medes were acquainted with the art of writing, and 
practised it—at least from the time that they succeeded to the 
dominion of the Assyrians—scarcely admits of a doubt. An 
illiterate nation, which conquers one in possession of a litera¬ 
ture, however it may despise learning and look down upon the 
mere literary life, is almost sure to adopt writing to some 
extent on account of its practical utility. It is true the Medes 
have left us no written monuments; and we may fairly 
conclude from that fact that they used writing sparingly; but 
besides the antecedent probability, there is respectable evidence 
that letters were known to them, and that, at any rate, their 
upper classes could both read and write their native tongue. 
The story of the letter sent by Harpagus the Mede to Cyrus in 
the belly of a hare, 75 though probably apocryphal, is important 
as showing the belief of Herodotus on the subject. The still 
more doubtful story of a despatch written on parchment by a 
Median king, Artaeus, and sent to Nanarus, a provincial 
governor, related by Nicolas of Damascus, 76 has a value, as 
indicating that writer’s conviction that the Median monarchs 
habitually conveyed their commands to their subordinates in 
a written form. With these statements of profane writers 
agree certain notices which we find in Scripture. Darius the 
Mede, shortly after the destruction of the Median empire, 
“signs” a decree, which his chief nobles have presented to him 
in writing. 77 He also himself “writes” another decree ad¬ 
dressed to his subjects generally. 76 In later times we find that 
there existed at the Persian court a “ book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Media and Persia,” 79 which was probably a work 
begun under the Median and continued under the Persian 
sovereigns. 

If then writing was practised by the Medes, it becomes in¬ 
teresting to consider whence they obtained their knowledge of 
it, and what was the system which they employed. Did they 
bring an alphabet with them from the far East, or did they 
derive their first knowledge of letters from the nations with 
whom they came into contact after their great migration? 
In the latter case, did they adopt, with or without modifica¬ 
tions, a foreign system, or did they merely borrow the idea of 
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written symbols from their new neighbors, and set to work to 
invent for themselves an alphabet suited to the genius of their 
own tongue? These are some of the questions which present 
themselves to the mind as deserving of attention, when this 
subject is brought before it. Unfortunately we possess but 
very scanty data for determining, and can do little more than 
conjecture, the proper answers to be given to them. 

The early composition of certain portions of the Zendavesta, 
which has been asserted in this work,* 50 may seem at first sight 
to imply the use of a written character in Bactria and the 
adjacent countries at a very remote era. But such a conclusion 
is not necessary. Nations have often had an oral literature, 
existing only in the memories of men, and have handed down 
such a literature from generation to generation, through a long 
succession of ages. 81 The sacred lore of Zoroaster may have 
been brought by the Medes from the East-Caspian couutry in 
an unwritten shape, and may not have been reduced to writing 
till many centuries later. On the whole it is perhaps most 
probable that the Medes were unacquainted with letters when 
they made their great migration, and that they acquired their 
first knowledge of them from the races with whom they came 
into collision when they settled along the Zagros chain. In 
these regions they were brought into contact with at least two 
forms of written speech, one that of the old Armenians, 8 * a 
Turanian dialect, the other that of the Assyrians, a language 
of the Semitic type. These two nations used the same alpha¬ 
betic system, though their languages were utterly unlike; and 
it would apparently have been the easiest plan for the new 
comers to have adopted the established forms, and to have 
applied them, so far as was possible, to the representation of 
their own speech. But the extreme complication of a system 
which employed between three and four hundred written 
signs, and composed signs sometimes of fourteen or fifteen 
wedges, seems to have shocked the simplicity of the Modes, 
who recognized the fact that the varieties of their articulations 
fell far short of this excessive luxuriance. The Arian races, so 
far as appears, declined to follow the example set them by the 
Turanians of Armenia, who had adopted tho Assyrian alpha¬ 
bet, and preferred to invent a new system for themselves, 
which they determined to make far more simple. It is possible 
that they found an example already set them. In Acluemenian 
times we observe two alphabets used through Media and 
Persia, both of which are simpler than tho Assyrian; ono is 
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employed to express the Turanian dialect of the people whom 
the Arians conquered and dispossessed ; 83 the other, to express 
the tongue of the conquerors. It is possible—though we have 
no direct evidence of the fact—that the Turanians of Zagros 
and the neighborhood had already formed for themselves the 
alphabet which is found in the second columns of the Acheeme- 
nian tablets, when the Arian invaders conquered them. This 
alphabet, which in respect of complexity holds an intermediate 
position between the luxuriance cf the Assyrian and the 
simplicity of the Medo-Persic system, would seem in all proba¬ 
bility to have intervened in order of time between the two. It 
consists of no more than about a hundred characters, 84 and 
these are for the most part far less complicated than those of 
Assyria. If the Medes found this form of writing already 
existing in Zagros when they arrived, it may have assisted to 
give them the idea of making for themselves an alphabet so 
far on the old model that the wedge should be the sole element 
used in the formation of letters, but otherwise wholly new, 
and much more simple than those previously in use. 

Discarding then the Assyrian notion of a syllabarium, with 
the enormous complication which it involves, 86 the Medes 86 
strove to reduce sounds to their ultimate elements, and to 
represent these last alone by symbols. Contenting themselves 
with the three main vowel sounds, a,i, and u,* 7 and with one 
breathing, a simple 7i, they recognized twenty consonants, 
which were the following, b,d,f,g,j,k,kh,m,n,n (sound doubt¬ 
ful), p,r y s,sh,t,v,y,z,ch (as in much), and tr, an unnecessary 
compound. Had they stopped here, their characters should 
have been but twenty-four, the number which is found in 
Greek. To their ears, however, it would seem, each consonant 
appeared to carry with it a short a, and as this, occurring 
before i and u , produced the diphthongs ai and au , sounded 
nearly as e and d, 8S it seemed necessary, where a consonant 
was to be directly followed by the sounds i or u, to have 
special forms to which the sound of a should not attach. This 
system, carried out completely, would have raised the forms 
of consonants to sixty, a multiplication that was feared as in¬ 
convenient. In order to keep down the number, it seems to 
have been resolved, (1.) that one form should suffice for the 
aspirated letters and the sibilants (viz., h,kh,ch,ph or f,s,sh, 
and z ), and also for b,y , and tr; (2.) that two forms should 
suffice for the tenues, k,p, t, for the liquids n and r\ and for v; and 
consequently (3.) that the full number of three forms should bo 
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limited to some three or four letters, as c?, m , j, and perhaps g. 
The result is that the known alphabet of the Persians, which is 
assumed here to have been the invention of the Medes, consists 
of some thirty-six or thirty-seven forms, which are really rep¬ 
resentative of no more than twenty-three distinct sounds. ba 

It appears then that, compared with the phonetic systems 
in vogue among their neighbors, the alphabet of the Medes 
and Persians was marked by a great simplicity. The forms of 
the letters were also very much simplified. Instead of con¬ 
glomerations of fifteen or sixteen wedges in a single character, 
we have in the Medo-Persic letters a maximum of five wedges. 
The most ordinary number is four, which is sometimes re¬ 
duced to three or even two. The direction of the wedges is 
uniformly either perpendicular or horizontal, except of course 
in the case of the double wedge or arrow-head, \, -where the 
component elements are placed obliquely. The arrow-head 
has but one position, the perpendicular, with the angle facing 
towards the left hand. The only diagonal sign used is a simple 
wedge, placed obliquely with the point towards the right, , 
which is a mere mark of separation between the words. 

The direction of the writing was, as with the Arian nations 
generally, from left to right. Words were frequently divided, 
and part carried on to the next line. The characters were in¬ 
scribed between straight lines drawn from end to end of the 
tablet on which they were written. Like the Hebrew, they 
often closely resembled one another, and a slight defect in the 
stone will cause one to be mistaken for another. The resem¬ 
blance is not between letters of the same class or kind; on the 
contrary, it is often between those which are most remote 
from one another. Thus g nearly resembles u; ch is like d; 
tr likep; and so on: while Jc and kh } s and $h ,p and pli (or J) 
are forms quite dissimilar. 

It is supposed that a cuneiform alphabet can never have 
been employed for ordinary writing purposes, 90 blit must have 
been confined to documents of some importance, which it was 
desirable to preserve, and which were therefore either in¬ 
scribed on stone, or impressed on moist clay afterwards baked. 
A cursive character, it is therefore imagined, must always 
have been in use, parallel with a cuneiform one; 91 and as the 
Babylonians and Assyrians arc known to have used a char¬ 
acter of this kind from a very high antiquity, synchronously 
with their lapidary cuneiform, so it is supposed that the Arian 
races must have possessed, besides the method which has been 
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described as a cursive system of writing. Of this, however, 
there is at present no direct evidence. No cursive writing of 
the Arian nations at this time, either Median or Persian, has 
been found; and it is therefore uncertain what form of char¬ 
acter they employed on common occasions. 

The material used for ordinary purposes, according to 
Nicolas of Damascus 92 and Ctesias, 93 was parchment. On this 
the kings wrote the despatches which conveyed their orders to 
the officers who administered the government of provinces; 
and on this were inscribed the memorials which each monarch 
was careful to have composed giving an account of the chief 
events of his reign. The cost of land carriage probably pre¬ 
vented papyrus from superseding this material in Western 
Asia, as it did in Greece at a tolerably early date. 94 Clay, so 
much used for writing on both in Babylonia and Assyria, 95 ap¬ 
pears never to have approved itself as a convenient substance 
to the Iranians. For public documents the chisel and the 
rock, for private the pen and the prepared skin, seem to 
have been preferred by them; and in the earlier times, at any 
rate, they employed no other materials. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

Media . . . quam ante regnum Cyri superioris et incrementa Fersidos legimus 
Asise reginara totius.—Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. 


The origin of the Median nation is wrapt in a profound ob¬ 
scurity. Following the traces which the Zendavesta offers, 
taking into consideration its minute account of the earlier 
Arian migrations, 1 its entire omission of any mention of the 
Medes, and the undoubted fact that it was nevertheless by the 
Medes and Persians that the document itself was preserved 
and transmitted to us, we should be naturally led to suppose 
that the race was one which in the earlier times of Arian de¬ 
velopment was vreak and insignificant, and that it first pushed 
itself into notice after the ethnological portions of the Zenda¬ 
vesta were composed, which is thought to have been about B.c. 
1000. 2 Quite in accordance with this view is the further fact 
that in the native Assyrian annals, so far as they have beer* 
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recovered, the Medes do not make their appearance till the 
middle ot' the ninth century b.c., and when they appear are 
weak and unimportant, only capable of opposing a very slight 
resistance to the attacks of the Ninevite kings. 8 The natural 
conclusion from these data would appear to be that until 
about B.c. 850 the Median name was unknown in the world, 
and that previously, if Medes existed at all, it was either as a 
sub-tribe of some other Arian race, or at. any rate as a tribe 
too petty and insignificant to obtain mention either on the 
part of native or of foreign historians. Such early insignifi¬ 
cance and late development of what ultimately becomes the 
dominant tribe of a race is no strange or unprecedented pheno¬ 
menon to the historical inquirer: on the contrary, it is among 
the facts with which he is most familiar, and would admit of 
ample illustration, were the point worth pursuing, alike from 
the history of the ancient and the modern world. 4 

But, against the conclusion to which we could not fail to be 
led by the Arian and Assyrian records, which agree together 
so remarkably, two startling notices in works of great 
authority but of a widely different character have to be set. 
In the Toldoth Beni Noah, or “Book of the Generation of the 
Sons of Noah,” which forms the tenth chapter of Genesis, and 
which, if the work of Moses, was probably composed at least 
as early as b.c. 1500, 6 we find the M adai -a word elsewhere 
always signifying “the Medes”—in the genealogy of the sons 
of Japhet. 6 The word is there conjoined with several other 
important ethnic titles, as Gomer, Magog, Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is in¬ 
tended to designate the Median people? 7 If so, the people must 
have had already a separate and independent existence in 
the fifteenth century b.c., and not only so, but they must 
have by that time attained so much distinction ns to be 
thought worthy of mention by a writer who was only bent 
on affiliating the more important of the nations known to 
him. 

The other notice is furnished by Berosus. That remarkable 
historian, in his account of the early dynasties of his native 
Chaldaea, declared that, at a date anterior to b.c. 2000, the 
Medes had conquered Babylon by a sudden im*oad, had estab¬ 
lished a monarchy there, and had held possession of the city 
and neighboring territory for a period of 224 years. 9 Eight 
kings of their race had during that interval occupied the 
Babylonian throne. It liasboen already observed that this nai v 
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rative must represent a fact. 9 Berosus would not have gratui¬ 
tously invented a foreign conquest of his native land; nor 
would the earlier Babylonians, from whom he derived his 
materials, have forged a tale which was so little flattering to 
their national vanity. Some foreign conquest of Babylon 
must have taken place about the period named; and it is cer¬ 
tainly a most important fact that Berosus should call the con¬ 
querors Medes. He may no doubt have been mistaken about 
an event so ancient; he may have misread his authorities, or 
he may have described as Medes a people of which he really 
knew nothing except that they had issued from the tract 
which in his own time bore the name of Media. But, while 
these are mere possibilities, hypotheses to which the mind 
resorts in order to escape a difficulty, the hard fact remains 
that he has used the word; and this fact, coupled with the 
mention of the Medes in the book of Genesis, does certainly 
raise a presumption of no inconsiderable strength against the 
view which it would be natural to take if the Zendavesta and 
the Assyrian annals were our sole authorities on the subject. 
It lends a substantial basis to the theories of those who regard 
the Medes as one of the principal primeval races; 10 who be¬ 
lieve that they were well known to the Semitic inhabitants of 
the Mesopotamian valley as early as the twenty-third century 
before Christ—long ere Abraham left Ur for Harran; and that 
they actually formed the dominant power in Western Asia for 
more than two centuries, prior to the establishment of the 
first Chaldsean kingdom. 

And if there are thus distinct historical grounds for the 
notion of an early Median development, there are not wanting 
these obscurer but to many minds more satisfactory proofs 
wherewith comparative philology and ethnology are wont to 
illustrate and confirm the darker passages of ancient history. 
Recent linguistic research has clearly traced among the 
Arba Lisun , or, ‘ ‘ Four Tongues ” of ancient Chaldsea, which 
are so often mentioned on the ancient monuments, 11 an Arian 
formation, such as would naturally have been left in the 
country, if it had been occupied for some considerable period 
by a dominant Arian power. The early Chaldsean ideographs 
have often several distinct values; and when this is the case, 
one of the powers is almost always an Arian name of 
the object represented. 12 Words like nir, “man ” (compare 
Greek avr/pi), ar, “river,” (compare the names Aras, Araxes, 
jEWdanus, Rha, Rhodanus, etc., and the Greek pinv , the 
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Slavonic rikct, “river,” etc.), san, “sun,” (compare German 
Sonne , Slavonic solnce , English “sun,” Dutch zon , etc.), aro 
seemingly Arian roots; and the very term “Arian” (. Ariya , 
“noble”) is perhaps contained in the name of a primitive 
Chaldaean monarch, “Anoeh, king of Ellasar.” 18 There is 
nothing perhaps in these scattered traces of Arian influence in 
in Lower Mesopotamia at a remote era that points very par¬ 
ticularly to the Medes; 14 but at any rate they harmonize with 
the historical account that has reached us of early Arian 
power in these parts, and it is important that they should not 
be ignored when we are engaged in considering the degree of 
credence that is to be awarded to the account in question. 

Again, there are traces of a vast expansion, apparently at a 
very early date, of the Median race, such as seems to imply 
that they must have been a great nation in Western Asia 
long previously to the time of the Iranie movements in Bae- 
tria and the adjoining regions. In the il/af-ieni of Zagros and 
Cappadocia, 16 in the Sauro -matce (or Northern Medes) of the 
country between the Palus Meeotis and the Caspian, 18 in the 
Mcetce or Maeotae of the tract about the mouth of the Don, 17 and 
in the Mcedi of Thrace, 16 we have seemingly remnants of a 
great migratory host which, starting from the mountains that 
overhang Mesopotamia, spread itself into the regions of the 
north and the north-west at a time which does not admit of 
being definitely stated, but which is clearly anti-historic. 
Whether these races generally retained any tradition of their 
origin, we do not know; but a tiibe which in the time of Herod¬ 
otus dwelt still further to the west than even the Mcedi—to 
wit, the Sigynnae, who occupied the tract between tlio 
Adriatic and the Danube—had a very distinct belief in 
their Median descent, a belief confirmed by the resemblance 
which their national dress bore to that of the Medes. ltt Herod¬ 
otus, who relates these facts concerning them, appends an ex¬ 
pression of his astonishment at the circumstance that emi¬ 
grants from Media should have proceeded to such a distance 
from their original home; how it had been brought about he 
could not conceive. “ Still,” he sagaciously remarks, “ nothing 
is impossible in the long lapse of ages.” 30 

A further argument in favor of the early development of 
Median power, and tho great importance of the nation in 
Western Asia at a period anterior to tho ninth century, is 
derivable from the ancient legends of the Greeks, which seem 
to have designated tho Medes under the two eponyms of 
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Babylonian men, 
from the Assyrian sculptures. 




Oxen, from Babylonian Cylinders. 



Susianians (Koyunjik). 



Babylonian woman, 
from the same. 
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Medea and Andromeda. These legends indeed do not admit 
of being dated with any accuracy; but as they are of a primi¬ 
tive type, and probably older than Homer, 21 we cannot well 
assign them to an age later than B.c. 1000. Now they connect 
the Median name with the two countries of Syria and Colchis, 
countries remote from each other, and neither of them suffi¬ 
ciently near the true Median territory to be held from it, 
unless at a time when the Medes were in possession of some¬ 
thing like an empire. And, even apart from any inferences 
to be drawn from the localties which the Greek Myths con¬ 
nect with the Medes, the very fact that the race was known to 
the Greeks at this early date—long before the movements 
which brought them into contact with the Assyrians—would 
seem to show that there was some remote period—prior to the 
Assyrian domination—when the fame of the Medes was great 
in the part of Asia known to the Hellenes, and that they did 
not first attract Hellenic notice (as, but for the Myths, 22 , we 
might have imagined) by the conquests of Cyaxares. Thus, 
on the whole it would appear that we must acknowledge two 
periods of Median prosperity, separated from each other by a 
lengthy interval, one anterior to the rise of the Cushite empire 
in Lower Babylonia, the other parallel with the decline and 
subsequently to the fall of Assyria. 

Of the first period it cannot be said that we possess any dis¬ 
tinct historical knowledge. The Median dynasty of Berosus 
at Babylon appears, by recent discoveries, to have represented 
those Susianian monarchs who bore sway there from B.o. 2286 
to 2052. 23 The early Median preponderance in Western Asia, 
if it is a fact, must have been anterior to this, and is an event 
which has only left traces in ethnological names and in 
mythological speculations. 

Our historical knowledge of the Medes as a nation commences 
in the latter half of the ninth century before our era. Shalma¬ 
neser II.—probably the “ Shalman” of Hosea, 24 —who reigned 
from b.c. 859 to B.c. 824 — relates that in his twenty-fourth 
year (b.c. .835), after having reduced to subjection the Zimri, 
who held the Zagros mountain range immediately to the east 
of Assyria, and received tribute from the Persians, he led an 
expedition into Media and Arazias, where he took and de¬ 
stroyed a number of the towns, slaying the men, and carrying 
off the spoil. 26 He does not mention any pitched battle; and 
indeed it would seem that he met with no serious resistance. 
The Medes whom he attacks are evidently a weak and insig* 
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nificant people, whom he holds in small esteem, and regards 
as only deserving of a hurried mention. They seem to occupy 
the tract now known as Ardelan—a varied region containing 
several lofty ridges, with broad plains lying between them. 

It is remarkable that the time of this first contact of Media 
with Assyria—a contact taking place when Assyria was in her 
prime, and Media was only just emerging from a long period of 
weakness and obscurity—is almost exactly that which Ctesias 
selects as a day of the great revolution whereby the Empire 
of the East passed from the hands of the Shemites into those of 
the Arians. 26 The long residence of Ctesias among the Persians 
gave him a bias toward that people, which even extended to 
their close kin, the Medes. Bent on glorifying these two Arian 
races, he determined to throw back the commencement of their 
empire to a period long anterior to the true date; and, feeling 
specially anxious to cover up their early humiliation, he as¬ 
signed their most glorious conquests to the very century, and 
almost to the very time, when they were in fact suffering re¬ 
verses at the hands of the people over whom he represented 
them as triumphant. There was a boldness in the notion of 
thus inverting history which almost deserved, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent obtained, success. The 4 ‘long chronology” 
of Ctesias kept its ground until recently, not indeed meeting 
with universal acceptance, 27 but on the whole predominating 
over the “short chronology” of Herodotus; and it may be 
doubted whether anything less than the discovery that the 
native records of Assyria entirely contradicted Ctesias would 
haye sufficed to drive from the field his figment of early Me¬ 
dian dominion. 28 

The second occasion upon which we hear of the Medes in the 
Assyrian annals is in the reign of Shalmaneser's son and suc¬ 
cessor, Shamas-Vul. Here again, as on the former occasion, 
the Assyrians were the aggressors. Shamas-Vul invaded Media 
and Arazias in his third year, and committed ravages similar 
to those of his father, wasting the country with fire and sword, 
but not (it would seem) reducing the Medes to subjection, or 
even attempting to occupy their territory. Again the attack 
is a mere raid, which produces no permanent impression.** 

It is in the reign of the son and successor of Shamas-Vul that 
the Medes appear for the first time to have made their sub¬ 
mission and accepted the position of Assyrian tributaries. A 
people which was unable to offer effectual resistance when the 
Assyrian levies invaded their country, and which had no 
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means of retaliating upon their foe or making him suffer the 
evils that he inflicted, was naturally tempted to save itself from 
molestation by the payment of an annual tribute, so purchasing 
quiet at the expense of honor and independence. Towards the 
close of the ninth century b.c. the Medes seem to have followed 
the example set them very much earlier by their kindred and 
neighbors, the Persians, 30 and to have made arrangements for 
an annual payment which should exempt their territory from 
ravage. 31 It is doubtful whether the arrangement was made 
by the whole people. The Median tribes at this time hung so 
loosely together that a policy adopted by one portion of them 
might be entirely repudiated by another. Most probably the 
tribute was paid by those tribes only which boarded on Zagros, 
and not by those further to the east or to the north, into 
whose territories the Assyrian arms has not yet penetrated. 

No further change in the condition of the Medes is known 
to have occurred 32 until about a hundred years later, when the 
Assyrians ceased to be content with the semi-independent 
position which had been hitherto allowed them, and deter¬ 
mined on their more complete subjugation. The great Sargon, 
the assailant of Egypt and conqueror of Babylon, towards 
the middle of his reign, invaded Media with a large army, and 
having rapidly overrun the country, seized several of the 
towns, and “ annexed them to Assyria,” while at the same 
time he also established in new situations a number of for¬ 
tified posts. 33 The object was evidently to incorporate Media 
into the empire; and the posts were stations in which a stand¬ 
ing army was placed, to overawe the natives and prevent 
them from offering an effectual resistance. With the same 
view deportation of the people on a large scale seems to have 
been practised ; 34 and the gaps thus made in the population 
were filled up—wholly or in part—by the settlement in the Me¬ 
dian cities of Samaritan captives. 35 On the country thus re-or¬ 
ganized and re-arranged a tribute of a new character was laid. 
In lieu of the money payment hitherto exacted, the Medes were 
required to furnish annually to the royal stud a number of 
horses. 36 It is probable that Media was already famous for 
the remarkable breed which is so celebrated in later times ; 37 
and that the horses now required of her by the Assyrians 
were to be of the large and highly valued kind known as 
“ Nissean.” 

The date of this subjugation is about B.c. 710. And here, if 
we compare the Greek accounts of Median history with tbosq 
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far more authentic ones which have reached us through the 
Assyrian contemporary records, we are struck by a repetition 
of the same device which came under our notice more than a 
century earlier—the device of covering up the nation’s dis¬ 
graces at a particular period by assigning to that very date 
certain great and striking successes. As Ctesias’s revolt of the 
Medes under Arbaces and conquest of Nineveh synchronizes 
nearly with the first known ravages of Assyria within the ter¬ 
ritories of the Medes, so Herodotus’s revolt of the same people 
and commencement of their monarchy under Deioces falls 
almost exactly at the date when they entirely lose their inde¬ 
pendence. 38 As there is no reason to suspect Herodotus either 
of partiality toward the Medes or of any wilful departure from 
the truth, we must regard him as imposed upon by his inform¬ 
ants, who were probably either Medes or Persians. 89 These 
mendacious patriots found little difficulty in palming their false 
tale upon the simple Halicarnassian, thereby at once extend¬ 
ing the antiquity of their empire and concealing its shame be¬ 
hind a halo of fictitious glory. 

After their subjugation by Sargon the Medes of Media 
Magna appear to have remained the faithful subjects of As¬ 
syria for sixty or seventy years. During this period we find 
no notices of the great mass of the nation in the Assyrian 
records: only here and there indications occur that Assyria is 
stretching out her arms towards the more distant and outlying 
tribes, especially those of Azerbijan, and compelling them to 
acknowledge her as mistress. Sennacherib boasts that early 
in his reign, about B.c. 702. he received an embassy from the 
remoter parts of Media—“ parts of which the kings his fathers 
had not even heard ” 40 —which brought him presents in sign of 
submission, and patiently accepted his yoke. His son, Esar- 
haddon, relates that, about his tenth year (b.c. 671) he invaded 
Bikni or Bikan, 41 a distant province of Media, “whereof the 
kings his fathers had never heard the name;” and, attacking 
the cities of the region one after another, forced them to ac¬ 
knowledge his authority. 43 The country was held by a num¬ 
ber of independent chiefs, each bearing sway in his own city 
and adjacent territory. These chiefs have unmistakably Arian 
names, as Sitriparna or Sitraphernes, Eparna or Orphernes, 
Zanasana or Zanasanes, and Ramatiya or Ruinates. 4 * Esar- 
haddon says that, having entered the country with his army, 
he seized two of the chiefs and carried them oif to Assyria, to¬ 
gether with avast spoil and numerous other captives, Here* 
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upon the remaining chiefs, alarmed for their safety, made 
their submission, consenting to pay an annual tribute, and ad¬ 
mitting Assyrian officers into their territories, who watched, 
if they did not even control, the government. 

We are now approaching the time when Media seems to have 
been first consolidated into a monarchy by the genius of an in¬ 
dividual. Sober history is forced to discard the shadowy forms 
of kings with which Greek writers of more fancy than judg¬ 
ment have peopled the darkness that rests upon the ‘ ‘ origines” 
of the Medes. Arbaces, Maudaces, 44 Sosarmus, Artycas, Arbi- 
anes, 45 Artaeus, Deioces—Median monarchs, according to Cte- 
sias or Herodotus, during the space of time comprised within 
the years b.c. 875 and 655—have to be dismissed by the modern 
writer without a word, since there is reason to believe that 
they are mere creatures of the imagination, inventions of un¬ 
scrupulous romancers, not men who once walked the earth. 
The list of Median kings in Ctesias, so far as it differs from the 
list in Herodotus, seems to be a pure forgery—an extension of 
the period of the monarchy by the conscious use of a system of 
duplication. Each king, or period, in Herodotus occurs in the 
list of Ctesias twice 46 —a transparent device, clumsily cloaked 
by the cheap expedient of a liberal invention of names. 47 
Even the list of Herodotus requires curtailment. His Deioces, 
whose whole history reads more like romance than truth 46 — 
the organizer of a powerful monarchy in Media just at the 
time when Sargon was building his fortified posts in the coun¬ 
try and peopling with his Israelite captives the old ‘ 4 cities of 
the Medes”—the prince who reigned for above half a century 
in perfect peace with his neighbors, 49 and who, although con¬ 
temporary with Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and As- 
shur-bani-pal—all kings more or less connected with Media—is 
never heard of in any of their annals, 50 must be relegated to 
the historical limbo in which repose so many “shades of 
mighty namesand the Herodotean list of Median kings must 
at any rate, be thus far reduced. Nothing is more evident 
than that during the flourishing period of Assyria under the 
great Sargonidae above named there was no grand Median 
kingdom upon the eastern flank of the empire. Such a king¬ 
dom had certainly not been formed up to b.c. 671, when Esar- 
haddon reduced the more distant Medes, finding them still 
under the government of a number of petty chiefs. 61 The ear¬ 
liest time at which we can imagine the consolidation to have 
taken place consistently with what we know of Assyria is aboqt 
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b.c. 760, or nearly half a century later than the date given by 
Herodotus. 

The cause of the sudden growth of Media in power about this 
period, and of the consolidation which followed rapidly upon 
that growth, is to be sought, apparently, in fresh migratory 
movements from the Arian head-quarters, the countries east 
and south east of the Caspian. The Cyaxares who about the 
year b.c. 632 led an invading host of Medes against Nineveh, 
was so well known to the Arian tribes of the north-east that, 
when in the reign of Darius Hystaspis a Sagartian raised the 
standard of revolt in that region he stated the ground of his 
claim to the Sagartian throne to be descent from Cyaxares. 53 
This great chief, it is probable, either alone, or in conjunction 
with his father (whom Herodotus calls Phraortes), 63 led a fresh 
emigration of Arians from the Bactrian and Sagartian coimtry 
to the regions directly east of the Zagros mountain chain; and 
having thus vastly increased the strength of the Arian race in 
that quarter, set himself to consolidate a mountain kingdom 
capable of resisting the great monarchy of the plain. Accepted, 
it would seem, as chief by the former Arian inhabitants of 
the tract, he proceeded to reduce the scattered Scythic tribes 
which had hitherto held possession of the high mountain 
region. The Zimri, Minni, Hupuska, etc., who divided among 
them the country lying between Media Proper and Assyria, 
were attacked and subdued without any great difficulty ; 64 and 
the conqueror, finding himself thus at the head of a consider¬ 
able kingdom, and no longer in any danger of subjugation at 
the hands of Assyria, began to contemplate the audacious en¬ 
terprise of himself attacking the Great Power which had been 
for so many hundred years the terror of Western Asia. The 
supineness of Asshur-banhpal, the Assyrian king, who must 
at this time have been advanced in years, encouraged his aspi¬ 
rations; and about B.c. 634, when that monarch had held the 
throne for thirty-four years, suddenly, without warning, the 
Median troops debouched from the passes of Zagros, and 
spread themselves over the rich country at its base, Alarmed 
by the nearness and greatness of the peril, the Assyrian king 
aroused himself, and putting himself at the head of his troops, 
marched out to confront the invader. A great battle was 
fought, probably somewhere in Adiabene, in which the Medes 
were completely defeated: their whole army was cut to pieces; 
and the father of Cyaxares was among the slain. 66 

Such was the result of the first Median expedition against 
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Nineveh. The assailants had miscalculated their strength. In 
their own mountain country, and so long as they should be 
called upon to act only on the defensive, they might be right in 
regarding themselves as a match for the Assyrians; but when 
they descended into the plain, and allowed their enemy the 
opportunity of manoeuvering and of using his war chariots, 56 
their inferiority was marked. Cyaxares, now, if not previously, 
actual king, withdrew awhile from the war, and, convinced 
that all the valor of his Medes would be unavailing without 
discipline, set himself to organize the army on a new system, 
taking a pattern from the enemy, who had long possessed some 
knowledge of tactics. 67 Hitherto, it would seem, each Median 
chief had brought into the field his band of followers, some 
mounted, some on foot, foot and horse alike armed variously as 
their means allowed them, some with bows and arrows, some 
with spears, some perhaps with slings or darts ; 58 and the army 
had been composed of a number of such bodies, each chief 
keeping his band close about him. Cyaxares broke up these 
bands, and formed the soldiers who composed them into distinct 
corps, according as they were horsemen or footmen, archers, 
slingers, or lancers. He then, having completed his arrange¬ 
ments at his ease, without disturbance (so far as appears) from 
the Assyrians, felt himself strong enough to renew the war 
with a good prospect of success. Collecting as large an army 
as he could, both from his Arian and his Scythic subjects, he 
marched into Assyria, met the troops of Asshur-bani-pal in the 
field, defeated them signally, and forced them to take refuge 
behind the strong works which defended their capital. He even 
ventured to follow up the flying foe and commence the siege of 
the capital itself; but at this point he was suddenly checked in 
his career of victory, and forced to assume a defensive attitude, 
by a danger of a novel kind, which recalled him from Nineveh 
to his own country. 

The vast tracts, chiefly consisting of grassy plains, which lie 
north of the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, and the 
Jaxartes Syhun river, were inhabited in ancient times by a 
race or races known to the Asiatics as Sdka 59 to the Greeks as 
2xvQai y “ Scythians.” These people appear to have been allied 
ethnically with many of the more southern races, as with the 
Parthians, the Iberians, the Alarodians, the tribes of the Zagros 
chain, the Susianians, and others/’ 0 It is just possible that they 
may have taken an interest in the warfare of their southern 
brethren, and that, when Cyaxares brought the tribes of Zagros 
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under liis yoke, the Scyths of the north may have felt resent¬ 
ment or compassion. If this view seem too improbable, con¬ 
sidering the distance, the physical obstacles, and the little 
communication that there was between nations in those early 
times, we must suppose that by a mere coincidence it happened 
that the subjugation of the southern Scyths by Cyaxares was 
followed within a few years by a great irruption of Scyths 
from the trans-Caucasian region. In that case we shall have to 
regard the invasion as a mere example of that ever-recurring 
law by which the poor and hardy races of Upper Asia or Europe 
are from time to time directed upon the effete kingdoms of the 
south, to shake, ravage, or overturn them, as the case may be, 
and prevent them from stagnating into corruption. 

The character of the Scythians, and the general nature of 
their ravages, have been described in a former portion of this 
work/ 1 If they entered Southern Asia, as seems probable, 82 by 
the Daghestan route, they would then have been able to pass 
on without much difficulty, 68 through Georgia into Azerbijan, 
and from Azerbijan into Media Magna, where the Medes had 
now established their southern capital. Four roads lead from 
Azerbijan to Hamadan or the Greater Ecbatana, one through 
Menjil and Kasvin, and across the Caraghan Hills; a second 
through Miana, Zenjan, and the province of Khamseh; a third 
by the valley of the Jaghetu, through Chukli and Tikan- 
Teppeh; and a fourth through Sefer-Khaneh and Sennah. 
We cannot say which of the four the invaders selected; but, 
as they were passing southwards, they met the army of 
Cyaxares, which had quitted Nineveh on the first news of 
their invasion, and had marched in hot haste to meet and 
engage them/ 4 The two enemies were not ill-matched. Both 
were hardy and warlike, both active and full of energy; with 
both the cavalry was the chief arm, and the bow the weapon 
on which they depended mainly for victory. The Medes were 
no doubt the better disciplined; they had a greater variety of 
weapons and of soldiers; and individually they were probably 
more powerful men than the Scythians ; CB but these last had the 
advantage of numbers, of reckless daring, and of tactics that 
it was difficult to encounter. Moreover, the necessity of their 
situation in the midst of an enemy’s country made it impera¬ 
tive on them to succeed, while their adversaries might be de¬ 
feated without any very grievous consequences. The Scyths 
had not come into Asia to conquer so much as to ravage; defeat 
at their hands involved damage rather than destruction; and 
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the Medes must have felt that, if they lost the battle, they 
might still hope to maintain a stout defence behind the strong 
walls of some of their towns/ 6 The result was such as might 
have been expected under these circumstances. Madyes, 67 the 
Scythian leader, obtained the victory, Cyaxares was defeated, 
and compelled to make terms with the invader. Retaining his 
royal name, and the actual government of his country, he 
admitted the suzerainty of the Scyths, and agreed to pay them 
an annual tribute. Whether Media suffered very seriously 
from their ravages, we cannot say. Neither its wealth nor its 
fertility was such as to tempt marauders to remain in it very 
long. The main complaint made against the Scythian con¬ 
querors is that, not content with the fixed tribute which they 
had agreed to receive, and which was paid them regularly, they 
levied contributions at their pleasure on the various states un¬ 
der their sway, which were oppressed by repeated exactions/ 6 
The injuries suffered from their marauding habits form only a 
subordinate charge against them, as though it had not been 
practically felt to be so great a grievance. We can well im¬ 
agine that the bulk of the invaders would prefer the warmer 
and richer lands of Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Syria; 69 and 
that, pouring into them, they would leave the colder and less 
wealthy Media comparatively free from ravage. 

The condition of Media and the adjacent countries under the 
Scythians must have nearly resembled that of almost the same 
regions under the Seljukian Turks during the early times of 
their domination. 70 The conquerors made no fixed settlements, 
but pitched their tents in any portion of the territory that they 
chose. Their horses and cattle were free to pasture on all lands 
equally. They were recognized as the dominant race, were 
feared and shunned, but did not greatly interfere with the 
bulk of their subjects. It was impossible that they should 
occupy at any given time more than a comparatively few spots 
in the wide tract which they had overrun and subjugated; and, 
consequently, there was not much contact between them and 
the peoples whom they had conquered. Such contact as there 
was must no doubt have been galling and oppressive. The right 
of free pasture in the lands of others is always irksome to those 
who have to endure it, 71 and, even where it is exercised with 
strict fairness, naturally leads to quarrels. The barbarous 
Scythians are not likely to have cared very much about fair¬ 
ness. They would press heavily upon the more fertile tracts, 
paying over-frequent visits to such spots, and remaining in 
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them till the rep on was exhausted. The chiefs would not be 
able to restrain their followers from acts of pillage; redress 
would be obtained with difficulty; and sometimes even the 
chiefs themselves may have been sharers in the injuries com¬ 
mitted. The insolence, moreover, of a dominant race so coarse 
and rude as the Seyths must have been very hard to bear; and 
we can well understand that the various nations which had to 
endure the yoke must have looked anxiously for an opportunity 
of shaking it off, and recovering their independence. 

Among these various nations, there was probably none that 
fretted and winced under its subjection more than the Medes. 
Naturally brave and high-spirited, with the love of independ¬ 
ence inherent in mountaineers, and with a well-grounded pride 
in their recent great successes, they must have chafed daily 
and hourly at the ignominy of their position, the postponement 
of their hopes, and the wrongs which they continually suffered.' 
At first it seemed necessary to endure. They had tried the 
chances of a battle, and had been defeated in fair fight—what 
reason was there to hope that, if they drew the sword again, 
they would be more successful? Accordingly they remained 
quiet; but, as time went on, and the Scythians dispersed them¬ 
selves continually over a wider and a wider space, invading 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, 12 and again Armenia 
and Cappadocia, 13 everywhere plundering and marauding, con¬ 
ducting sieges, fighting battles, losing men from the sword, 
from sickness, from excesses, 74 becoming weaker instead of 
stronger, as each year went by, owing to the drain of constant 
wars—the Medes by degrees took heart. Not trusting, how¬ 
ever, entirely to the strength of their right arms, a trust which 
had failed them once, they resolved to prepare the way for an 
outbreak by a stratagem which they regarded as justifiable. 
Cyaxares and nis court invited a number of the Scythian chiefs 
to a grand banquet, and, having induced them to drink till 
they were completely drunk, set upon them when they were in 
this helpless condition, and remorselessly slew them all. 75 

This deed was the signal for a general revolt of the nation. 
The Medes everywhere took arms, and, turning upon their 
conquerors, assailed them with a fury the more terrible because 
it had been for years repressed. A war followed, the duration 
and circumstances of which are unknown; 7 " for the stories 
with which Ctesias enlivened this portion of his history can 
scarcely be accepted as having any foundation in fact. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the Parthians made common cause with the 
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Scythians on the occasion, and the war lasted many years; 
numerous battles were fought with great loss to both sides; 
and peace was finally concluded without either party having 
gained the upper hand. 77 The Scyths were commanded by a 
queen, Zarina or Zarineea, 78 a woman of rare beauty, and as 
brave as she was fair; who won the hearts, when she could 
not resist the swords, of her adversaries. A strangely romantic 
love-tale is told of this beauteous Amazon. 79 It is not at all 
clear what region Ctesias supposes her to govern. It has a 
capital city, called Roxanace (a name entirely unknown to any 
other historian or geographer), and it contains many other 
towns of which Zarina was the foundress. Its chief architec¬ 
tural monument was the tomb of Zarina, a triangular pyramid, 
six hundred feet-high, and more than a mile round the base, 
crowned by a colossal figure of the queen made of solid gold. 80 
But—to leave these fables and return to fact—we can only say 
with certainty that the result of the war was the complete 
defeat of the Scythians, who not only lost their position of 
pre-eminence in Media and the adjacent countries, but were 
driven across the Caucasus into their own proper teritory. 81 
Their expulsion was so complete that they scarcely left a trace 
of their power or their presence in the geography or ethno¬ 
graphy of the country. One Palestine city only, as already 
observed, 82 and one Armenian province 83 retained in their 
names a lingering memory of the great inroad which but for 
them would have passed away without making any more per¬ 
manent mark on the region than a hurricane or a snowstorm. 

How long the dominion of the Scyths endured is a matter of 
great uncertainty. It was no doubt the belief of Herodotus 
that from their defeat of Cyaxares to his treacherous murder 
of their chiefs was a period of exactly twenty-eight years. 84 
During the whole of this space he regarded them as the undis¬ 
puted lords of Asia. It was not till the twenty-eight years 
were over that the Medes were able, according to him, to re¬ 
new their attacks on the Assyrians, and once more to besiege 
Nineveh. But this chronology is open to great objections. 
There is strong reason for believing that Nineveh fell about 
b.c. 625 or 624 ; 85 but according to the numbers of Herodotus 
the fall would, at the earliest, have taken place in B.c. 602 86 
There is great unlikelihood that the Scyths, if they had main¬ 
tained their rule for a generation, should not have attracted 
some distinct notice from the Jewish writers. 87 Again, if 
twenty-eight out of the forty years assigned to Cyaxares are 
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to be regarded as years of inaction, all his great exploits, bis 
two sieges of Nineveh, his capture of that capital, his conquest 
of the countries north and west of Media as far as the Ilalys/* 
his six years’ war in Asia Minor beyond that river, and bis 
joint expedition with Nebuchadnezzar into Syria, will have to 
be crowded most improbably into the space of twelve years, 
two or three preceding and ten or nine following the Scythian 
domination.*•* These and other reasons lead to the conclusion, 
which has the support of Eusebius, 1 ' 0 that the Scythian domi¬ 
nation was of much shorter duration than Herodotus imagined. 
It may have been twenty-eight years from the original attack 
on Media to the final expulsion of the last of the invaders from 
Asia—and this may have been what the informants of Herodo¬ 
tus really intended- but it cannot have been very long after 
the first attack before the Medes began to recover themselves, 
to shake off the fear which had possessed them and clear their 
territories of the invaders. If the invasion really took place in 
the reign of Cyaxares, and not in the lifetime of his father, 
where Eusebius places it, 91 we must suppose that within eight 
years of its occurrence Cyaxares found himself sufficiently 
strong, and his hands sufficiently free, to resume his old pro¬ 
jects, and for the second time to march an army into Assyria. 

The weakness of Assyria was such as to offer strong tempta¬ 
tions to an invader. As the famous inroad of the Gauls into 
Italy in the year of Home 365 paved the way for the Roman 
conquests in the peninsula by breaking the power of the Etrus¬ 
cans, the Umbrians, and various other races, so the Scythic 
incursion may have really benefited, rather than injured, Media, 
by weakening the great power to whose empire she aspired to 
succeed. The exhaustion of Assyria’s resources at the time is 
remarkably illustrated by the poverty and meanness of the 
palace which the last king, Saracus, built for himself at Calah.** 
She lay, apparently, at the mercy of the first bold assailant, her 
prestige lost, her army dispirited or disorganized, her defences 
injured, her high spirit broken and subdued. 

Cyaxares, ere proceeding to the attack, sent, it is probable, to 
make an alliance with the Susianians and Chalda\uns. 9S Susi- 
ana was the last country which Assyria liad conquered, and 
could remember the pleasures of independence. Chaldiva, 
though it had been now for above half a century an Assyrian 
fief, and had borne the yoke with scarcely a murmur during that 
period, could never wholly forget its old glories, or the long 
resistance which it had made before submitting to its northern 
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neighbor. The overtures of the Median monarch seem to have 
been favorably received; and it was agreed that an army from 
the south should march up the Tigris and threaten Assyria 
from that quarter, while Cyaxares led his Medes from the east, 
through the passes of Zagros against the capital. Rumor soon 
conveyed the tidings of his enemies’ intentions to the Assyrian 
monarch, who immediately made such a disposition of the 
forces at his command as seemed best calculated to meet the 
double danger which threatened him. Selecting from among 
his generals the one in whom he placed most confidence—a 
man named Nabopolassar, most probably an Assyrian—he put 
him at the head of a portion of his troops, and sent him to 
Babylon to resist the enemy who was advancing from the sea . 94 
The command of his main army he reserved for himself, in¬ 
tending to undertake in person the defence of his territory 
against the Medes. This plan of campaign was not badly con¬ 
ceived; but it was frustrated by an unexpected calamity. 
Nabopolassar, seeing his sovereign’s danger, and calculating 
astutely that he might gain more by an opportune defection 
from a falling cause than he could look to receive as the reward 
of fidelity, resolved to turn traitor and join the enemies of Assy¬ 
ria. Accordingly he sent an embassy to Cyaxares, with pro¬ 
posals for a close alliance to be cemented by a marriage. If 
the Median monarch would give his daughter Amuhia (or 
Amyitis) to be the wife of his son Nebuchadnezzar, the forces 
under his command should march against Nineveh 96 and assist 
Cyaxares to capture it. Such a proposition arriving at such a 
time was not likely to meet with a refusal. Cyaxares gladly 
came into the terms; the marriage took place; and Nabopo¬ 
lassar, who had now practically assumed the sovereignty of 
Babylon , 95 either led or sent 97 a Babylonian contingent to the 
aid of the Medes. 

The siege of Nineveh by the combined Medes and Babylo¬ 
nians was narrated by Ctesias 96 at some length. He called the 
Assyrian king Sardanapalus, the Median commander Arbaces, 
the Babylonian Belesis, Though he thus disguised the real 
names, and threw back the event to a period a century and a 
half earlier than its true date, there can be no doubt that he 
intended to relate the last siege of the city, that which imme¬ 
diately preceded its complete destruction . 99 He told how the 
combined army, consisting of Persians and Arabs as well as of 
Medes and Babylonians, and amounting to four hundred thou¬ 
sand men, was twice defeated with great loss by the Assyrian 
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monarch, and compelled to take refuge in the Zagros chain- 
how after losing a third battle it retreated to Babylonia—how 
it was there joined by strong reinforcements from Bactria, 
surprised the Assyrian camp by night, and drove the whole 
host in confusion to Nineveh—how then, after two more vic¬ 
tories, it advanced and invested the city, which was well pro¬ 
visioned for a siege and strongly fortified. The siege, Ctesias 
said, had lasted two full years, and the third year had com¬ 
menced—success seemed still far off—when an unusually rainy 
season so swelled the waters of the Tigris that they burst into 
the city, sweeping away more than two miles (!) of the wall. 
This vast breach it was impossible to repair; and the Assyrian 
monarch, seeing that further resistance was vain, brought the 
struggle to an end by burning himself, with his concubines 
and eunuchs and all Iris chief wealth, in his palace. 

Such, in outline, was the story of Ctesias. If we except the 
extent of the breach which the river is declared to have made, 
it contains no glaring improbabilities . 1,10 On the contrary, it is 
a narrative that hangs well together, and that suits both the 
relations of the parties 101 and the localities. Moreover, it is 
confirmed in one or two points by authorities of the highest 
order. Still, as Ctesias is a writer who delights in fiction, and 
as it seems very unlikely that he would find a detailed account 
of the siege, such as he has given us, in the Persian archives, 
from whence he professed to derive liis history , 102 no confidence 
can be placed in those points of his narrative which have not 
any further sanction. All that we knoic on the subject of the 
last siege of Nineveh is that it was conducted by a combined 
arni3 r of Modes and Babylonians , 103 the former commanded by 
Cyaxares, the latter by Nabopolassar or Nebuchadnezzar , 104 
and that it was terminated, when all hope was lost, by the 
suicide of the Assyrian monarch. The self-immolation of Sara- 
cus is related by Abydcnus , 106 who almost certainly follows 
Berosus in this part of his history. AVe may therefore accept 
it as a fact about which there ought to be no question. Actu¬ 
ated by a feeling which has more than once caused a van¬ 
quished monarch to die rather than fall into the power of his 
enemies, Saracus made a funeral pyre of his ancestral palace, 
and lighted it with his own hand . 100 

One further point iii the narrative of Ctesias we may suspect 
to contaiu a true representation. Ctesias declared the cause of 
the capture to have been the destruction of the city wall by an 
unexpected rise of the river. Now, tho prophet Nahum, in his 
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announcement of the fate coming on Nineveh, has a very re¬ 
markable expression, which seems most naturally to point to 
some destruction of a portion of the fortifications by means of 
water. After relating the steps that would be taken for the 
defence of the place, he turns to remark on their fruitlessness, 
and says: “The gates of the rivers are opened , and the palace is 
dissolved; and Huzzab is led away captive; she is led up, with 
her maidens, sighing as with the voice of doves, smiting upon 
their breasts.” 107 Now, we have already seen that at the north¬ 
west angle of Nineveh there was a sluice or floodgate , 108 in¬ 
tended mainly to keep the water of the Khosr-su, which ordi¬ 
narily filled the city moat, from flowing off too rapidly into 
the Tigris, but probably intended also to keep back the water of 
the Tigris, when that stream rose above its common level. A 
sudden and great rise of the Tigris would necessarily endanger 
this gate, and if it gave way beneath the pressure, a vast tor¬ 
rent of water would rush up the moat along and against the 
northern wall, which may have been undermined by its force, 
and have fallen in. The stream would then pour into the 
city; and it may perhaps have reached the palace platform, 
which being made of sun-dried bricks, and probably not cased 
with stone inside the city, would begin to be “dissolved.” 10u 
Such seems the simplest and best interpretation of this pas¬ 
sage, which, though it is not historical, but only prophetical, 
must be regarded as giving an importance that it would not 
otherwise have possessed to the statement of Ctesias with re¬ 
gard to the part played by the Tigris in the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

The fall of the city was followed by a division of the spoil 
between the two principal conquerors. While Cyaxares took 
to his own share the land of the conquered people, Assyria 
Proper, and the countries dependent on Assyria towards the 
north and north-west, Nabopolassar was allowed, not merely 
Babylonia, Chaldaea, and Susiana , 110 but the valley of the Eu¬ 
phrates and the countries to which that valley conducted. 
Thus two considerable empires arose at the same time out of 
the ashes of Assyria—the Babylonian towards the south and 
the south-west, stretching from Luristan to the borders of 
Egypt, the Median towards the north, reaching from the salt 
desert of Iran to Am anus and the Upper Euphrates. These 
empires were established by mutual consent; they were con¬ 
nected together, not merely by treaties, but by the ties of 
affinity which united, their rulers; and, instead of cherishing, 
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as might have been expected, a mutual suspicion and distrust, 
they seem to have really entertained the most friendly feelings 
towards one another, and to have been ready on all emergen¬ 
cies to lend each other important assistance . 1,1 For once in 
the history of the world two powerful monarchies were seen 
to stand side by side, not only without collision, but without 
jealousy or rancor. Babylonia and Media were content to 
share between them the empire of Western Asia: the world 
was. they thought, wide enough for both; and so, though they 
could not but have had iu some respects conflicting interests, 
they remained close friends and allies for more than half a 
century. 

To the Median monarch the conquest of Assyria did not 
bring a time of repose. Wandering bands of Scythians were 
still, it is probable, committing ravages in many parts of 
Western Asia. The subjects of Assyria, set free by her down¬ 
fall, were likely to use the occasion for the assertion of their 
independence, if they were not immediately shown that a 
power of at least equal strength had taken her place, and was 
prepared to claim her inheritance. War begets war; and the 
successes of Cyaxares up to the present point in his career did 
but whet his appetite for power, and stimulate him to attempt 
further conquests. In brief but pregnant words Herodotus in¬ 
forms us that Cyaxares “subdued to himself all Asia above 
the Halys.” 112 How much he may include in this expression, 
it is impossible to determine; but, pvimd facie , it would seem 
at least to imply that he engaged in a series of wars with the 
various tribes and nations which intervened between Media 
and Assyria on the one side and the river Halys on the other, 
and that he succeeded in bringing them under his dominion. 
The most important countries in this direction were Armenia 
and Cappadocia. Armenia, strong in its lofty mountains, its 
deep gorges, and its numerous rapid rivers—the head-streams 
of the Tigris, Euphrates, Kur, and Aras—had for centuries re¬ 
sisted with unconquered spirit the perpetual efforts of the 
Assyrian kings to bring it under their yoke, and had only at 
last consented under the latest king but one to a mere nominal 
allegiance . 118 Cappadocia had not even been brought to this 
degree of dependence. It had lain beyond the furthest limit 
whereto the Assyrian arms had ever reached, and had not as 
yet come into collision with any of the great powers of Asia. 
Other minor tribes in this region, neighbors of the Armenians 
and Cappadocians, but more remote from Media, were the 
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Iberians , 114 the Colchians, the Moschi, the Tibareni, the Mares, 
the Macrones, and the Mosynoeci . 115 Herodotus appears to 
have been of opinion that all these tribes, or at any rate all 
but the Colchians, were at this time brought under by Cyax- 
ares , 116 who thus extended his dominions to the Caucasus and 
the Black Sea upon the north, and upon the east to the Kizil 
Irmak or Halys. 

It is possible that the reduction of these countries under the 
Median yoke was not so much a conquest as a voluntary sub¬ 
mission of the inhabitants to the power which alone seemed 
strong enough to save them from the hated domination of the 
Scyths. According to Strabo, Armenia and Cappadocia were 
the regions where the Scythic ravages had been most severely 
felt . 117 Cappadocia had been devastated from the mountains 
down to the coast; and in Armenia the most fertile portion of 
the whole territory had been seized and occupied by the in¬ 
vaders, from whom it thenceforth took the name of Sacassene. 
The Armenians and Cappadocians may have found the yoke of 
the Scyths so intolerable as to have gladly exchanged it for de¬ 
pendence on a comparatively civilized people. In the neigh¬ 
boring territory of Asia Minor a similar cause had recently 
exercised a unifying influence, the necessity of combining to 
resist Cimmeriani mmigrants having tended to establish a hege¬ 
mony of Lydia over the various tribes which divided among 
them the tract west of the Halys . 118 It is evidently not im¬ 
probable that the sufferings endured at the hands of the Scyths 
may have disposed the nations east of the river to adopt the 
same remedy, and that, so soon as Media had proved her 
strength, first by shaking herself free of the Scythic invaders, 
and then by conquering Assyria, the tribes of these parts ac¬ 
cepted her as at once their mistress and their deliverer . 119 

Another quite distinct cause may also have helped to bring 
about the result above indicated. Parallel with the great 
Median migration from the East under Cyaxares, or Phraortes 
(?), his father, an Arian influx had taken place into the coun¬ 
tries between the Caspian and the Halys. In Armenia and 
Cappadocia, during the flourishing period of Assyria, Turanian 
tribes had been predominant . 120 Between the middle and the 
end of the seventh century b.c. these tribes appear to have 
yielded the supremacy to Arians. In Armenia, the present 
language, which is predominantly Arian, ousted the former 
Turanian tongue, which appears in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Van and the adjacent regions. In Cappadocia, the Moschi 
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and Tibareni had to yield their seats to a new race—the Kata- 
patuka, who were not only Arian but distinctly Medo-Pcrsic, 
as is plain from their proper names , 15,1 and from the close con¬ 
nection of their royal house with that of the kings of Persia. IM 
This spread of the Arians into the countries lying between the 
Caspian and the Halys must have done much to pave the way 
for Median supremacy over those regions. The weaker Arian 
tribes of the north would have been proud of their southern 
brethren, to whose arms the queen of Western Asia had been 
forced to yield, and would have felt comparatively little repug¬ 
nance in surrendering their independence into the hands of a 
friendly and kindred people. 

Thus Cyaxares, in his triumphant progress to the north and 
the north-west, made war, it is probable, chiefly upon the 
Scyths, or upon them and the old Turanian inhabitants of the 
countries, while by the Arians he was welcomed as a champion 
come to deliver them from a grievous oppression. Panging 
themselves under his standard, they probably helped him to 
expel from Asia the barbarian hordes which had now for many 
years tyrannized over them; and when the expulsion was com¬ 
pleted, gratitude or habit made them willing to continue in the 
subject position which they had assumed in order to effect it. 
Cyaxares within less than ten years 128 from his capture of 
Nineveh had added to his empire the fertile and valuable tracts 
of Aimenia and Cappadocia—never really subject to Assyria— 
and may perhaps have further mastered the entire region be¬ 
tween Armenia and the Caucasus and Euxine. 

The advance of their western frontier to the river Halys, 
which was involved in the absorption of Cappadocia into the 
Empire, brought the Medes into contact with a new power—a 
power which, like Media, had been recently increasing in 
greatness, and which was not likely to submit to a foreign 
yoke without a struggle. The Lydian kingdom was one of 
great antiquity in this part of Asia. According to traditions 
current among its people, it had been established more than 
seven hundred years 184 at the time when Cyaxares pushed his 
conquests to its borders. Three dynasties of native kings— 
Atyadse, Heraclidco, and Mermnada?—had successively held the 
throne during that period .'* 6 The Lydians could repeat the 
names of at least thirty monarehs l *° who had borne sway in 
Sardis, their capital city, since its foundation. They had never 
been conquered. In the old times, indeed, Lydus, the son of 
Atys, had changed the name of the people inhabiting the 
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country from Maeonians to Lydians 127 ~a change which to the 
keen sense of an historical critic implies a conquest of one race 
by another. But to the people themselves this tradition con- 
veyed no such meaning; or, if it did to any, their self-com¬ 
placency was not disturbed thereby, since they would hug the 
notion that they belonged not to the conquered race but to the 
conquerors. If a Raineses or a Sesostris had ever penetrated 
to their country, he had met with a brave resistance, and had 
left monuments indicating Ms respect for their courage. 128 
Neither Babylon nor Assyria had ever given a king to the 
Lydians—on the contrary, the Lydian tradition was, that they 
had themselves sent forth Belus and Ninus from their own 
country to found dynasties and cities in Mesopotamia. 129 In a 
still more remote age they had seen their colonists embark 
upon the western waters, 130 and start for the distant Hesperia, 
where they had arrived in safety, and had founded the great 
Etruscan nation. On another occasion they bad carried their 
arms beyond the limits of Asia Minor, and had marched south¬ 
ward to the very extremity of Syria, where their general, 
Ascalus, had founded a great city and called it after his 
name. 131 

Such were the Lydian traditions with respect to the more 
remote times. Of their real history they seem to have known 
but little, and that little did not extend further back than 
about two hundred years before Cyaxares. 132 Within this 
space it was certain that they had had a change of dynasty, a 
change preceded by a long feud between their two greatest 
houses, 1S3 which were perhaps really two branches of the royal 
family. 134 The Heraclidae had grown jealous of the Mermna- 
dae, and had treated them with injustice; the Mermnadse had 
at’ first sought their safety in flight, and afterwards, when 
they felt themselves strong enough, had returned, murdered 
the Heraclide monarch, and placed their chief, Gyges, upon 
the throne. With Gyges, who had commenced his reign 
about B.c. 700, 135 the prosperity of the Lydians had greatly 
increased, and they had begun to assume an aggressive atti¬ 
tude towards their neighbors. Gyges’ revenue was so great 
that his wealth became proverbial, 136 and he could afford to 
spread his fame by sending from his superfluity to the distant 
temple of Delphi presents of such magnificence that they were 
the ad m iration of later ages. 137 The relations of his predeces¬ 
sors with the Greeks of the Asiatic coast had been friendly. 
Gyges changed this policy, and, desirous of enlarmng his sea- 
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board, made war upon the Greek maritime towns, attacking 
Miletus and Smyrna without result, but succeeding in captur¬ 
ing the Ionic city of Colophon. ,ati lie also picked a quarrel 
with the inland town of Magnesia, and after many invasions of 
its territory compelled it to submission. 13 “ According to some, 
he made himself master of the whole territory of the Troad, 
and the Milesians had to obtain his permission before they 
could establish their colony of Abydos upon the Hellespont. 34 * 
At any rate he was a rich and puissant monarch in the eyes of 
the Greeks of Asia and the islands, who were never tired of 
celebrating his wealth, his wars, and his romantic history. 141 

The shadow of calamity had, however, fallen upon Lydia 
towards the close of Gyges’ long reign. About thirty years' 42 
before the Scythians from the Steppe country crossed the 
Caucasus and fell upon Media, the same barrier was passed by 
another great horde of nomads. The Cimmerians, probably a 
Celtic people, 143 who had dwelt hitherto in the Tauric Cherso¬ 
nese and the country adjoining upon it, pressed on by Scytliic 
invaders from the East, had sought a vent in this direction. 
Passing the great mountain barrier either by the route of 
Mozdok 1,4 — the Pylse Caucasiae—or by some still more difficult 
track towards the Euxine, they had entered Asia Minor by 
way of Cappadocia and had spread terror and devastation in 
every direction. Gyges, alarmed at their advance, had placed 
himself under the protection of Assyria, and had then confi¬ 
dently given them battle, defeated them, and captured several 
of their chiefs. 346 It is uncertain whether the Assyrians gave 
him any material aid, but evident that he ascribed his success 
to his alliance with them. In his gratitude he sent an em¬ 
bassy to Asshur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, and courted his 
favor by presents and by sending him his Cimmerian cap¬ 
tives. 146 Later in his reign, however, he changed his policy, 
and, breaking with Assyria, gave aid to the Egyptian rebel, 
Psammetichus, and helped him to establish his independence. 
The result followed which was to be expected. Assyria with¬ 
drew her protection; and Lydia was left to fight her own 
battles when the great crisis came. Carrying all before them, 
the fierce hordes swarmed in full force into the more western 
districts-of Asia Minor; Paphlngonia, Phrygia, Bithynia, 
Lydia, and Ionia were overrun; 147 Gyges, venturing on an 
engagement, perished; the frightened inhabitants generally 
shut themselves up in their walled towns, and hoped that the 
tide of invasion might sweep by them quickly and roll else- 
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where: but the Cimmerians, impatient and undisciplined as 
they might be, could sometimes bring themselves to endure 
the weary work of a siege, and they saw in the Lydian capital 
a prize well worth an effort. The hordes besieged Sardis, and 
took it, except the citadel, which was commandingly placed 
and defied all their attempts. A terrible scene of carnage 
must have followed. How Lydia withstood the blow, and 
rapidly recovered from it, is hard to understand; but it seems 
certain that within a generation she was so far restored to 
vigor as to venture on resuming her attacks upon the Greeks 
of the coast, which had been suspended during her period of 
prostration. Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, and grandson of 
Gyges, following the example of his father and grandfather, 
made war upon Miletus; 14 * and Alyattes, his son and sue* 
cessor, pursued the same policy of aggression. Besides press¬ 
ing Miletus, he besieged and took Smyrna, 14d and ravaged the 
territory of Clazomense. 150 

But the great work of Alyattes’ reign, and the one which 
seems to have had the most important consequences for 
Lydia, was the war which he undertook for the purpose of 
expelling the Cimmerians from Asia Minor. The hordes had 
been greatly weakened by time, by their losses in war, and 
probably by their excesses; they had long ceased to be for¬ 
midable ; but they were still strong enough to be an annoy¬ 
ance. Alyattes is said to have “ driven them out of Asia, 1 * 1 
by which we can scarcely understand less than that he ex¬ 
pelled them from his own dominions and those of his neigh¬ 
bors—or, in other words, from the countries which had been 
the scenes of their chief ravages—Paphlagonia, Bitliynia, 
Lydia, Phrygia, and Cilicia. 152 But, to do this, he must have 
entered into a league with his neighbors, who must have con¬ 
sented to act under him for the purposes of war, if they did 
not even admit the permanent hegemony of his country. 
Alyattes’ success appears to have been complete, or nearly 
so; 153 he cleared Asia Minor of the Cimmerians; and having 
thus conferred a benefit on all the nations of the region and 
exhibited before their eyes his great military capacity, if he 
had not actually constructed an empire, he had at any rate 
done much to pave the way for one. 

Such was the political position in the regions west and south 
of the Halys, when Cyaxares completed his absorption of Cap¬ 
padocia, and looking across the river that divided the Cappa¬ 
docians from the Phrygians, saw stretched before him a region 
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of great fertile plains, which seemed to invite an invader. A 
pretext for an attack was all that he wanted, and this was 
soon forthcoming. A body of the nomad Seyths—probably 
belonging to the great invasion, though Herodotus thought 
otherwise' 54 —had taken service under Cyaxares, and for some 
time served him faithfully, being employed chiefly as hunters. 
A cause of quarrel, however, arose after a while; and the 
Seyths, disliking their position or distrusting the intentions of 
their lords towards them, quitted the Median territory, and, 
marching through a great part of Asia Minor, sought and 
found a refuge with Alyattes, the Lydian king. Cyaxares, 
upon learning their flight, sent an embassy to the court of 
Sardis to demand the surrender of the fugitives; but the 
Lydian monarch met the demand with a refusal, and, fully 
understanding the probable consequences, immediately pre¬ 
pared for war. 

Though Lydia, compared to Media, was but a small state, 
yet her resources were by no means inconsiderable. In fertility 
she surpassed almost every other country of Asia Minor, 165 
which is altogether one of the richest regions in the world. At 
this time she was producing large quantities of gold, which 
was found in great abundance in the Pactolus, and probably 
in the other small streams that flowed down on all sides from 
the Tmolus mountain-chain. 15B Her people were at once war¬ 
like and ingenious. They had invented the art of coining 
money, 157 and showed considerable taste in their devices. 158 
[PI. VII., Fig. 1]. They claimed also to have been the inven¬ 
tors of a number of games, which were common to them with 
the Greeks. 169 According to Herodotus, they were the first 
who made a livelihood by shop-keeping. lfi0 They were skilful 
in the use of musical instruments, 181 and had their own peculiar 
musical mode or style, which was in much favor among the 
Greeks, though condemned as effeminate by some of the phi¬ 
losophers. 1152 At the same time the Lydians were not wanting 
in courage or manliness. 163 They fought chiefly on horseback, 
and were excellent riders, carrying long spears, which they 
managed with great skill. 104 Nicolas of Damascus tells us that 
even under the Heraclide kings, they could muster for service 
cavalry to the number of 30,000. 1,56 In peace they pursued 
with ardor the sports of the field, 1 ® 8 and found in the (‘base of 
the wild boar a pastime which called forth and exercised every 
manly quality. Tlius Lydia, even by herself, was no con- 
cemptible enemy; though it can hardly be supposed that, with* 
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out help from others, she would have proved a match for the 
Great Median Empire. 

But such help as she needed was not wanting to her. The 
rapid strides with which Media had advanced towards the west 
had no doubt alarmed the numerous princes of Asia Minor, 
who must have felt that they had a power to deal with as full 
of schemes of conquest as Assyria, and more capable of carry¬ 
ing her designs into execution. It has been already observed 
that the long course of Assyrian aggressions developed grad¬ 
ually among the Asiatic tribes a tendency to unite in leag*ues 
for purposes of resistance. 167 The circumstances of the time 
called now imperatively for such a league to be formed, unless 
the princes of Asia Minor were content to have their several 
territories absorbed one after another into the growing Median 
Empire. These princes appear to have seen their danger. 
Cyaxares may perhaps have declared war specially against the 
Lydians, and have crossed the Halys professedly in order to 
chastise them; but he could only reach Lydia through the 
territories of other nations, which he was evidently intending 
to conquer on his way; and it was thus apparent that he was 
actuated, not by anger against a particular power, but by a 
general design of extending his dominions in this direction. 
A league seems therefore to have been determined on. We 
have not indeed any positive evidence of its existence till the 
close of the war; 188 but the probabilities are wholly in favor 
of its having taken effect from the first. Prudence would have 
dictated such a course; and it seems almost implied in the fact 
that a successful resistance was made to the Median attack 
from the very commencement. We may conclude therefore 
that the princes of Asia Minor, having either met in conclave 
or communicated by embassies, resolved to make common 
cause, if the Medes crossed the Halys; and that, having al¬ 
ready acted under Lydia in the expulsion of the Cimmerians 
from their territories, they naturally placed her at their head 
when they coalesced for the second time. 

Cyaxares on his part, was not content to bring against the 
confederates merely the power of Media. He requested and 
obtained a contingent from the Babylonian monarch, Nabopo- 
lassar, and may not improbably have had the assistance of 
other allies also. With a vast army drawn from various parts 
of inner Asia, he invaded the territory of the Western Powers, 
and began his attempt at subjugation. We have no detailed 
account of the war; but we learn from the general expressions 
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of Herodotus that the Median monarch met with a most stub¬ 
born resistance ; numerous engagements were fought with 
varied results; sometimes the Modes succeeded in defeating 
their adversaries in pitched battles; but sometimes, and appar¬ 
ently as often, the Lydians and their allies gained decided vic¬ 
tories over the Medes. 169 It is noted that one of the engage¬ 
ments took place by night, a rare occurrence in ancient (as in 
modern) times. 170 The war had continued six years, and the 
Medes had evidently made no serious impression, 171 when a re¬ 
markable circumstance brought it suddenly to a termination. 

The two armies had once more met and were engaged in 
conflict, when, in the midst of the struggle, an ominous dark¬ 
ness fell upon the combatants and tilled them with supersti¬ 
tious awe. The sun was eclipsed, either totally or at any rate 
considerably, 17 - so that \he attention of the two armies was 
attracted to it; and, discontinuing the fight, they stood to 
gaze at the phenomenon. In most parts of the East such an 
occurrence is even now seen with dread-—the ignorant mass 
believe that the orb of day is actually being devoured or de¬ 
stroyed, and that the end of all things is at hand—even the 
chiefs, who may have some notion that the phenomenon is a 
recurrent one, do not understand its cause, and participate in 
the alarm of their followers. On the present occasion it is said 
that, amid the general fear, a desire for reconciliation seized 
both armies. 173 Of this spontaneous movement two chiefs, the 
foremost of the allies on either side, took advantage. Syenne- 
sis, king of Cilicia, the first known monarch of his name, 174 on 
the part of Lydia, and a prince whom Herodotus calls “Laby- 
lietus of Babylon”—probably either Nabopolassar 175 or Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar--on the part of Media, came forward to propose an 
immediate armistice; and, when the proposal was accepted on 
either side, proceeded to the more difficult task of arranging 
terms of peace between the contending parties. Since nothing 
is said of the Scythians, who had been put forward as the 
ostensible grounds of quarrel, we may presume that Alyattes 
retained them. It is further clear that both he and his allies 
preserved undiminislied both their territories and their inde¬ 
pendence. The territorial basis of the treaty was thus what in 
modern diplomatic language is called the status quo ; matters, 
in other words, returned to the position in which they had 
stood before the war broke out. The only difference was that 
Cyaxares gained a friend and an ally where he had previously 
had a jealous enemy; since it was agreed that the two kings 
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of Media and Lydia should swear a friendship, and that, to 
cement the alliance, Alyattes should give his daughter Aryenis 
in marriage to Astyages, the son of Cyaxares. The marriage 
thus arranged took place soon afterwards, while the oath of 
friendship was sworn at once. According to the barbarous 
usages of the time and place, the two monarchs, having met 
and repeated the words of the formula, punctured their own 
arms, and then sealed their contract by each sucking from the 
wound a portion of the other’s blood. 170 

By this peace the three great monarchies of the time—the 
Median, the Lydian, and the Babylonian—were placed on 
terms, not only of amity, but of intimacy and (if the word may 
be used) of blood relationship. The Crown Princes of the 
three kingdoms had become brothers. 177 From the shores of 
the Egean to those of the Persian Gulf, Western Asia was now 
ruled by interconnected dynasties, bound by treaties to re¬ 
spect each other’s rights, and perhaps to lend each other aid 
in important conjunctures, and animated, it would seem, by a 
real spirit of mutual friendliness and attachment. After more 
than five centuries of almost constant war and ravage, after 
fifty years of fearful strife and convulsion, during which the 
old monarchy of Assyria had gone down and a new Empire— 
the Median—had risen up in its place, this part of Asia en¬ 
tered upon a period of repose which stands out in strong con¬ 
trast with the long term of struggle. From the date of the 
peace between Alyattes.and Cyaxares (probably B.c. 610), 178 
for nearly half a century, the three kingdoms of Media, Lydia, 
and Babylonia remained fast friends, pursuing their separate 
courses without quarrel or collision, and thus giving to the 
nations within their borders a rest and a refreshment which 
they must have greatly needed and desired. 

In one quarter only was this rest for a short time disturbed. 
During the troublous period the neighboring country of Egypt, 
which had recovered its freedom, 179 and witnessed a revival of 
its ancient prosperity, under the Psamatik family, began once 
more to aspire to the possession of those provinces which, be¬ 
ing divided off from the rest of the Asiatic continent by the 
impassable Syrian desert, seems politically to belong to Africa 
almost more than to Asia. Psamatik L, the Psammetichus of 
Herodotus, had commenced an aggressive war in this quarter, 
probably about the time that Assyria was suffering from the 
Median and then from the Scythian inroads. He had besieged 
for several years the strong Philistine town of Ashdod, 189 
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which commands the coast-route from Egypt to Palestine, and 
was at this time a most important city. l)espite a resistance 
which would have wearied out any less pertinacious assailant, 
he had persevered in his attempt, and had finally succeeded 
in taking the place. He had thus obtained a firm footing in 
Syria; and his successor was able, starting from this vantage- 
ground, to overrun and conquer the whole territory. About 
the year b.c. 008, Neco, son of Psamatik I., having recently 
ascended the throne, invaded Palestine with a large army, met 
and defeated Josiah, 181 king of Judah, near Megiddo in the 
great plain of Esdraelon, and, pressing forward through Syria 
to the Euphrates, attacked and took Carchemish, the strong 
city which guarded the ordinary passage of the river. Idu¬ 
mea, Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria submitted to him. and 
for three years he remained in undisturbed possession of his 
conquest. 1 ' 2 Then, however, the Babylonians, who had re¬ 
ceived these provinces at the division of the Assyrian Empire, 
began to bestir themselves. Nebuchadnezzar marched to 
Carchemish, defeated the army of Neco, recovered all the 
territory to the border of Egypt, and even ravaged a portion 
of that country. 183 It is probable that in this expedition he 
was assisted by the Medes. At any rate, seven or eight years 
afterwards, when the intrigues of Egypt had again created dis¬ 
turbances in this quarter, and Jehoiakim, the Jewish king, 
broke into open insurrection, the Median monarch sent a con¬ 
tingent, 1 ' 4 which accompanied Nebuchadnezzar into Juckua, 
and assisted him to establish Ills power firmly in South- 
Western Asia. 

This is the last act that we can ascribe to the great Median 
king. He can scarcely have been much less than seventy 
years old at this time; and his life was prolonged at the 
utmost three years longer. 185 According to Herodotus, he died 
b.c. 593, after a reign of exactly forty years, 186 leaving his 
crown to his son Astyages, whose marriage with a Lydian 
princess was above related, 

We have no sufficient materials from which to draw out a 
complete character of Cyaxares. He appears to have pos¬ 
sessed great ambition, considerable military ability, and a rare 
tenacity of purpose, which gained him his chief successes. At 
the same time he was not wanting in good sense, and could 
bring himself to withdraw from an enterprise, when he had 
misjudged the fitting time for it, or greatly miscalculated its 
difficulties. He was faithful to his friends, but thought 
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treachery allowable towards his enemies. He knew how to 
conquer, but not how to organize, an empire; and, if we except 
his establishment of Magism, as the religion of the state, we 
may say that he did nothing to give permanency to the 
monarchy which he founded. He was a conqueror altogether 
after the Asiatic model, able to wield the sword, but not to 
guide the pen, to subdue his contemporaries to his will by his 
personal ascendency over them, but not to influence posterity 
by the establishment of a kingdom, or of institutions, on deep 
and stable foundations. The Empire, which owed to him its 
foundation, was the most shortlived of all the great Oriental 
monarchies, having begun and ended within the narrow space 
of three score and ten years 167 —the natural lifetime of an in¬ 
dividual. 

Astyages, who succeeded to the Median throne about B.c. 
593, 138 had neither his father’s enterprise nor his ability. Born 
to an empire, and bred up in all the luxury of an Oriental 
Court, he seems to have been quite content with the lot which 
fortune appeared to have assigned him, and to have coveted 
no grander position. Tradition says that he was remark¬ 
ably handsome, Ib 3 cautious, 190 and of an easy and generous 
temper. 191 Although the anecdotes related of his mode of life 
at Eebatana by Herodotus, Xenophon, and Nicolas of Damas¬ 
cus, seem to be for the most part apocryphal, and at any rate 
come to us upon authority too weak to entitle them to a place 
in history, we may perhaps gather from the concurrent de¬ 
scriptions of these three writers something of the general 
character of the Court over which he presided. Its leading 
features do not seem to have differed greatly from those of the 
Court of Assyria. The monarch lived secluded, and could only 
be seen by those who asked and obtained an audience. 192 He 
was surrounded by guards and eunuchs, the latter of whom 
held most of the offices near the royal person. 193 The Court 
was magnificent in its apparel, in its banquets, and in the 
number and organization of its attendants. The courtiers 
wore long flowing robes of many different colors, amongst 
which red and purple predominated, 194 and adorned their necks 
with chains or collars of gold, and their wrists with bracelets 
of the same precious metal. 195 Even the horses on wTiich they 
rode had sometimes golden bits to their bridles. 106 One officer 
of the Court was especially called “the King’s Eye;” 197 an¬ 
other had the privilege of introducing strangers to him ; 198 a 
third was his cupbearer; 199 a fourth his messenger. 200 Guards 
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torch-bearers, serving-men, ushers, and sweepers, were among 
the orders into which the lower sort of attendants were 
divided ; 201 while among the courtiers of the highest rank was 
a privileged class known as “the King's table-companions’' 
(ouoTpdntloi). The chief pastime in which the Court indulged 
was hunting. Generally this took place in a park or “para¬ 
dise” near the capital; 202 but sometimes the King and Court 
went out on a grand hunt into the open country, where lions, 
leopards, bears, wild boars, Avild asses, antelopes, stags, and 
wild sheep abounded, and, when the beasts had been driven 
by beaters into a confined space, despatched them with arrows 
and javelins. 203 

Prominent at the Court, according to Herodotus, 204 was the 
priestly caste of the Magi. Held in the highest honor by both 
King and people, they were in constant attendance, ready to 
expound omens or dreams, and to give their advice on all 
matters of state policy. The religious ceremonial was, as a 
matter of course, under their charge; and it is probable that 
high state offices were often conferred upon them. Of all 
classes of the people they Avere the only one that could feel 
they had a real influence over the monarch, and might claim 
to share in his sovereignty. 206 

The long reign of Astyages seems to have been almost undis¬ 
turbed, until just before its close, by wars or rebellions. Euse¬ 
bius indeed relates that he, and not Cyaxares, carried on the 
great Lydian contest; 206 and Moses of Chorene declares that 
he was engaged in a long struggle with Tigranes, an Armenian 
king. 207 But little credit can be attached to these statements, 
the former of which contradicts Herodotus, while the latter is 
wholly unsupported by any other writer. The character 
which Cyaxares bore among the Greeks was evidently that of 
an unwarlike king. 208 If he had really carried his arms into 
the heart of Asia Minor, and threatened the whole of that ex¬ 
tensive region with subjugation, we can scarcely suppose that 
he would have been considered so peaceful a ruler. Neither is 
it easy to imagine that in that case no classical writer not 
even Ctesias—would have taxed Herodotus with an error that 
must have been so flagrant. With respect to the war with 
Tigranes, it is just possible that it may have a basis of truth; 
there may have been a revolt of Armenia from Astyages 
under a certain Tigranes, followed by an attempt at subjuga¬ 
tion. But the slender authority of Moses is insufficient to 
establish the truth of his story, which is internally improba* 
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ble, and quite incompatible with the narrative of Herodo¬ 
tus. 209 

There are some grounds for believing 210 that in one direction 
Astyages succeeded in slightly extending the limits of Ills em¬ 
pire. But he owed his success to prudent management, and 
not to courage or military skill. On the north-eastern frontier, 
occupying the low country now known as Talish and Ghilan, 
was a powerful tribe called Cadusians, probably of Arian 
origin, 211 which had hitherto maintained its independence. 
This would not be surprising, if we could accept the statement 
of Diodorus that they were able to bring into the field 200,000 
men. 212 But this account, which probably came from Ctesias, 
and is wholly without corroboration from other writers, has 
the air of a gross exaggeration; and we may conclude from 
the general tenor , of ancient history that the Cadusians were 
more indebted to the strength of their country, than to either 
their numbers or their prowess, for the freedom and independ¬ 
ence which they were still enjoying. It seems that they 
were at this time under the government of a certain king, or 
chief, named Aphemes, or Onaphernes. 213 This ruler was, it 
appears, doubtful of his position, and, thinking it could not be 
long maintained, made overtures of surrender to Astyages, 
which were gladly entertained by that monarch. A secret 
treaty was concluded to the satisfaction of both parties; and 
the Cadusians, it would seem, passed under the Modes by this 
arrangement, without any hostile struggle, though armed re¬ 
sistance on the part of the people, who were ignorant of the 
intentions of their chieftain, was for some time apprehended. 

The domestic relations of Astyages seem to have been un¬ 
happy. His “ mariage de convenance ” with the Lydian prin¬ 
cess Aryenis, if not wholly unfruitful, at any rate brought 
him no son; 214 and, as he grew to old age, the absence of such 
a support to the throne must have been felt very sensibly, and 
have caused great uneasiness. The want of an heir perhaps 
led him to contract those other marriages of which we hear in 
the Armenian History of Moses—one with a certain Anusia, of 
whom nothing more is known; and another with an Armenian 
princess, the loveliest of her sex, Tigrania, sister of the Arme¬ 
nian king, Tigranes. 215 The blessing of male offspring was 
still, however, denied him; and it is even doubtful whetherh*> 
was really the father of any daughter or daughters. Herod¬ 
otus, 216 and Xenophon, 217 indeed give him a daughter Mandane, 
whom they make the mother of Cyrus; and Ctesias, who do 
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nied in the most positive terms the truth of this statement, 9 ” 
gave him a daughter, Amytis, whom he made the wife, first of 
Spitaces the Mede, 21J and afterwards of Cyrus the Persian. 
But these stories, which seem intended to gratify the vanity of 
the Persians by tracing the descent of their kings to the great 
Median conqueror, while at the same time they flattered the 
Medes by showing them that the issue of their old monarclis 
was still seated on the Arian throne, are entitled to little more 
credit than the narrative of the Shali-nameh, which declares 
that Iskander (Alexander) was the son of Darab (Darius) and of 
a daughter of Failakus (Philip of Macedon). 990 When an orien¬ 
tal crown passes from one dynasty to another, however foreign 
and unconnected, the natives are wont to invent a relationship 
between the two houses, 981 which both parties are commonly 
quite ready to accept; as it suits the rising house to be pro¬ 
vided with a royal ancestry, and it pleases the fallen one and 
its partisans to see in the occupants of the throne a branch 
of the ancient stock—a continuation of the legitimate family. 
Tales therefore of the above-mentioned kind are, historically 
speaking, valueless; and it must remain uncertain whether 
the second Median monarch had any child at all, either male 
or female. 

Old age was now creeping upon the sonless king. If he 
was sixteen or seventeen years old at the time of his contract 
of marriage with Aryenis, he must have been nearly seventy in 
B.c. 558, when the revolt occurred which terminated both his 
reign and his kingdom. It appears that the Persian branch of 
the Arian race, which had made itself a home in the country 
lying south and south-east of Media, between the 32nd parallel 
and the Persian gulf, had acknowledged some subjection to 
the Median kings during the time of their greatness. Dwelling 
in their rugged mountains and high upland plains, they had 
however maintained the simplicity of their primitive manners, 
and had mixed but little with the Medes, being governed by 
their own native princes of the Achremenian house, the de¬ 
scendants, real or supposed, of a certain Achmmenes. 232 These 
princes were connected by marriage with the Cappadocian 
kings; 223 and their house was regarded as one of the noblest in 
Western Asia. What the exact terms were upon which they 
stood with the Median monarch is uncertain. Herodotus re¬ 
gards Persia as absorbed into Media at this time, and the 
Achremenidm as merely a good Persian family; 324 Nicolas of 
Damascus makes Persian Median satrapy, of which Atradates, 
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the father of Cyrus, is satrap, 226 Xenophon, on the contrary, 
not only gives the Achaemenidae their royal rank, 226 ‘ but seems 
to consider Persia as completely independent of Media; 227 
Moses of Cliorene takes the same view, regarding Cyrus as a 
great and powerful sovereign during the reign of Astyages. 228 
The native records lean towards the view of Xenophon and 
Moses. Darius declares that eight of his race had been kings 
before himself, and makes no difference between his own roy¬ 
alty and theirs. 229 Cyrus calls himself in one inscription “ the 
son of Cambyses, the powerful king 230 It is certain there¬ 
fore that Persia continued to be ruled by her own native mon- 
archs during the whole of the Median period, and that Cyrus 
led the attack upon Astyages as hereditary Persian king. The 
Persian records seem rather to imply actual independence of 
Media; but as national vanity would prompt to dissimulation 
in such a case, we may perhaps accord so much weight to the 
statement of Herodotus, and to the general tradition on the 
subject, 231 as to believe that there was some kind of acknowl¬ 
edgment of Median supremacy on the part of the Persian 
kings anterior to Cyrus, though the acknowledgment may have 
been not much more than a formality and have imposed no 
onerous obligations. The residence of Cyrus at the Median 
Court, which is asserted in almost every narrative of his life 
before he became king, inexplicable if Persia was independ¬ 
ent, 232 becomes thoroughly intelligible on the supposition that 
she was a great Median feudatory. In such cases the residence 
of the Crown Prince at the capital of the suzerain is constantly 
desired, or even required by the superior Power, 233 which sees 
in the presence of the son and heir the best security against 
disaffection or rebellion on the part of the father. 

It appears that Cyrus, while at the Median Court, observing 
the unwarlike temper of the existing generation of the Modes, 
who h i not seen any actual service, and despising the personal 
character of the monarch, 234 who led a luxurious life, chiefly 
at Ecbatana, amid eunuchs, concubines, and dancing-girls, 235 
resolved on raising the standard of rebellion, and seeking at 
any rate to free his own country. It may be suspected that 
the Persian prince was not actuated solely by political motives. 
To earnest Zoroastrians, such as the Achaemenians are shown 
to have been by their inscriptions, the yoke of a Power which 
had so greatly corrupted, if it had not wholly laid aside, the 
worship of Ormazd, 236 must have been extremely distasteful; 
and Cyrus may have wished by his rebellion as much to vindi- 
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cate the honor of his religion 237 as to obtain a loftier position 
for Ills nation. If the Magi occupied really the position at 
the Median Court which Herodotus assigns to them—if they 
4 ‘were held in high honor by the king, and shared in his 
sovereignty ” 238 —if the priest-ridden monarch was perpetually 
dreaming and perpetually referring his dreams to the Magian 
seers for exposition, and then guiding his actions by the advice 
they tendered him, 239 the religious zeal of the young Zoroas* 
trian may very naturally have been aroused, and the contest 
into which he plunged, may have been, in his eyes, not so 
much a national struggle as a crusade against the infidels. It 
will be found hereafter that religious fervor animated the Per¬ 
sians in most of those wars by which they spread their do¬ 
minion. We may suspect, therefore, though it must be ad¬ 
mitted we cannot prove, that a religious motive was among- 
those which led them to make their first efforts after independ¬ 
ence. 

According to the account of the struggle 240 which is most 
circumstantial, and on the whole most probable, the first diffi¬ 
culty which the would-be rebel had to meet and vanquish 
was that of quitting the Court Alleging that his father was 
in weak health, and required his care, he requested leave of ab¬ 
sence fora short time; but his petition was refused on the 
flattering ground that the Great King was too much attached 
to him to lose sight of him even for a day. 241 A second appli¬ 
cation, however, made through a favorite cmiuch after a 
certain interval of time, was more successful; Cyrus received 
permission to absent himself from Court for the next five 
months; whereupon, with a few attendants, he left Ecbatana 
by night, and took the road loading to his native country* 

The next evening Astyages, enjoying himself as usual over 
his wine, surrounded by a crowd of his concubines, singing- 
girls, and dancing-girls, called on one of them for a song. The 
girl took her lyre and sang as follows: 242 “The lion had the wild 
boar in his power, but let him depart to his own lair; in his 
lair he will wax in strength, and will cause the lion a world of 
toil; till at length, although the weaker, he will overcome the 
stronger.” The words of the song greatly disquieted the king, 
who had been already made aware that a Chaldnean prophecy 
designated Cyrus ns future king of the Persians. 243 Repenting 
of the indulgence which ho had granted him, Astyages forth¬ 
with summoned an officer into his presence, and ordered him 
to take a body of horsemen, pursue the Persian prince, and 
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bring him back, either alive or dead. The officer obeyed, over¬ 
took Cyrus, and announced his errand; upon which Cyrus ex¬ 
pressed his perfect willingness to return, but proposed, that, as 
it was late, they should defer their start till the next day. The 
Medes consenting, Cyrus feasted them, and succeeded in mak¬ 
ing them all drunk; then mounting his horse, he rode off at full 
speed with his attendants, and reached a Persian outpost, where 
he had arranged with his father that he should find a body of 
Persian troops. When the Medes had slept off their drunken¬ 
ness, and found their prisoner gone, they pursued, and again 
overtaking Cyrus, who was now at the head of an armed force, 
engaged him. They were, however, defeated with great loss, 
and forced to retreat, while Cyrus, having beaten them off, 
made good his escape into Persia. 

When Astyages heard what had happened, he was greatly 
vexed; and, smiting his thigh, 244 he exclaimed, “Ah! fool, 
thou knewcst well that it boots not to heap favors on the vile; 
yet didst thou suffer thyself to be gulled by smooth words; and 
so thou hast brought upon thyself this mischief. But even 
now he shall not get off scot-free.” And instantly he sent for 
his generals, and commanded them to collect his host, and pro¬ 
ceed to reduce Persia to obedience. Three thousand chariots, 
two hundred thousand horse, and a million footmen (!) were 
soon brought together ; 24 5 and with these Ast;y ages in person 
invaded the revolted province, and engaged the army which 
Cyrus and his father Cambyses 246 had collected for defence. 
This consisted of a hundred chariots, 247 fifty thousand horse¬ 
men, and three hundred thousand light-armed foot, 248 who 
were drawn up in in front of a fortified town near the frontier. 
The first day’s battle was long and bloody, terminating with¬ 
out any decisive advantage to either side; but on the second 
day Astyages, making skilful use of his superior numbers, 
gained a great victory. Having detached one hundred thou¬ 
sand men with orders to make a circuit and get into the rear of 
the town, he renewed the attack; and when the Persians were 
all intent on the battle in their front, the troops detached fell 
on the city and took it, almost before its defenders were aware. 
Cambyses, who commanded in the town, was mortally wounded 
and fell into the enemy’s hands. The army in the field, finding 
itself between two fires, broke and fled towards the interior, 
bent on defending Pasargada?, the capital. Meanwhile Asty¬ 
ages, having given Cambyses honorable burial, pressed on in 
pursuit. 
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The country had now become rugged and difficult. Between 
Pasargadae and t-lic place where the two days’ battle was 
fought lay a barrier of lofty hills, only penetrated by a single 
narrow pass. On either side were two smooth surfaces of 
rock, while the mountain towered above, lofty and precipitous. 
The pass was guarded by ten thousand Persians. Eccognizing 
the impossibility of forcing it, Astyages again detached a body 
of troops, who marched along the foot of the range till they 
found a place where it could be ascended, when they climbed it 
and seized the heights directly over the defile. The Persians 
upon this had to evacuate their strong position, and to retire 
to a lower range of hills very near to Pasargadce. Here again 
there was a two days’ fight. On the first day all the efforts of 
the Medes to ascend the range (which, though low, was steep, 
and covered with thickets of wild olive 244 ') were fruitless.* 
Their enemy met them, not merely with the ordinary weapons, 
but with great masses of stone , 260 which they hurled down with 
crushing force upon their ascending columns. On the second 
day, however, the resistance was weaker or less elfective 
Astyages had placed at the foot of the range, below his attack¬ 
ing columns, a body of troops with orders to kill all who re¬ 
fused to ascend, or who, having ascended, attempted to quit 
the heights and return to the valley . 261 Thus compelled to ad¬ 
vance, his men fought with desperation, and drove the Per¬ 
sians before them up the slopes of the hill to its very summit, 
where the women and children had been placed for the sake of 
security. There, however, the tide of success turned. The 
taunts and upbraidings of tlieir mothers and wives restored the 
courage of the Persians; and, turning upon their foe, they 
made a sudden furious charge. The Medes, astonished and 
overborne, were driven headlong down the hill, and fell into 
such confusion that the Persians slew sixty thousand of them. 

Still Astyages did not desist from his attack. The authority 
whom we have been following here to a great extent fails us, 
and we have only a few scattered notices 262 from which to re¬ 
construct the closing scenes of the war. It would seem from 
these that Astyages still maintained the offensive, and that 
there was a fifth battle in the immediate neighborhood of 
Pasargadce, wherein he was completely defeated by Cyrus, 
who routed the Median army, and pressing upon them in tlieir 
flight, took tlieir camp. All the insignia of Median royalty fell 
into his hands; and, amid the acclamations of liis army, he as¬ 
sumed them, and was saluted by his soldiers “King of Media 
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and Persia.” Meanwhile Astyages had sought for safety in 
flight; the greater part of his army had dispersed, and he was 
left with only a few friends, who still adhered to his fortunes . 803 
Could he have reached Ecbataua, he might have greatly pro¬ 
longed the struggle; but his enemy pressed him close; and, 
being compelled to an engagement, he not only suffered a com- 
ple defeat, but was made prisoner by his fortunate adversary . 204 

By this capture the Median monarchy was brought abruptly 
to an end. Astyages had no son to take his place and continue 
the struggle. Even had it been otherwise, the capture of the 
monarch would probably have involved his people’s submission. 
In the East the king is so identified with his kingdom that the 
possession of the royal person is regarded as conveying to the 
possessor all regal rights. Cyrus, apparently, had no need 
even to besiege Ecbataua; the whole Median state, together 
with its dependencies, at once submitted to him, on learning 
what had happened. This ready submission was no doubt 
partly owing to the general recognition of a close connection 
between Media and Persia, which made the transfer of empire 
from the one to the other but slightly galling to the subjected 
power, and a matter of complete indifference to the dependent 
countries. Except in so far as religion was concerned, the 
change from one Iranic race to the other would make scarcely 
a perceptible difference to the subjects of either kingdom. The 
law of the state would still be “the law of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians.” 255 Official employments would be open to the people of 
both countries . 206 Even the fame and glory of empire would 
attach, in the minds of men, almost as much to the one 
nation as the other . 257 If Media descended from her pre-emi¬ 
nent rank, it was to occupy a station only a little below the 
highest, and one which left her a very distinct superiority over 
all the subject races. 

If it be asked how Media, in her hour of peril, came to re¬ 
ceive no assistance from the great Powers with which she had 
made such close alliances —Babylonia and Lydia 258 —the answer 
would seem to be that Lydia was too remote from the scene of 
strife to lend her effective aid, while circumstances had occur¬ 
red in Babylonia to detach that state from her and render it un¬ 
friendly. The great king, Nebuchadnezzar, had he been on the 
throne, would undoubtedly have come to the assistance of his 
brother-in-law, when the fortune of war changed, and it be¬ 
came evident that his crown was in danger. But Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar had died in b.c. 501 , three years before the Persian re- 
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volt broke out. His son, Evil-Merodacli, who would probably 
have maintained his father’s alliances, had survived him but 
two years: he had been murdered in B.c. 559 by a brother-in- 
law, Nergalshar-ezer or Neriglissar, who ascended the throne 
in that year and reigned till b.c. 555. This prince was conse¬ 
quently on the throne at the time of Astyages’ need. As he 
had supplanted the house of Nebuchadnezzar, he would natu¬ 
rally be on bad terms with that monarch’s Median connections; 
and we may suppose that he saw with pleasure the fall of a 
power to which pretenders from the Nebuchadnezzar family 
would have looked for support and countenance. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said on the general 
character of the Median Empire, and the causes of its early ex¬ 
tinction. 

The Median Empire was in extent and fertility of territory 
equal if not superior to the Assyrian. It stretched from 
Rhages and the Carmanian desert on the east * 69 to the river 
Hal vs upon the west, a distance of above twenty degress, or 
about 1,300 miles. From north to south it was comparatively 
narrow, being confined between the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
and the Caspian, on the one side, and the Euphrates and Per¬ 
sian Gulf on the other. Its greatest width, which was towards 
the east, was about nine, and its least, which was towards the 
west, was about four degrees. Its area was probably not much 
short of 500,000 square miles. Thus it was as large as Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal put together. 

In fertility its various parts were very unequal. Portions of 
both Medias, of Persia, of Armenia, Iberia, and Cappadocia, 
were rich and productive; but in all these countries there was 
a large quantity of barren mountain, and in Media Magna and 
Persia there were tracts of desert. If we estimate the re¬ 
sources of Media from the data furnished by Herodotus in his 
account of the Persian revenue, and compare them with those 
of the Assyrian Empire, as indicated by the same document,* 60 
we shall find reason to conclude, that except during the few 
years when Egypt was a province of Assyria, the resources of 
the Third exceeded those of the Second Monarchy. 9,1 

The weakness of the Empire arose chiefly from its want of 
organization. Nicolas of Damascus, indeed, in the long pas¬ 
sage from which our account of the struggle between Cyrus and 
Astyages has been taken, represents the Median Empire as 
divided, like the Persian, into a number of satrapies;'**'* but 
there is no real ground for believing that any such organization 
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was practised in Median times, or to doubt that Darius Hystas- 
pis was the originator of the satrapial system. 263 The Median 
Empire, like the Assyrian, 264 was a congeries of kingdoms, 
each ruled by its own native prince, as is evident from the case 
of Persia, where Cambyses was not satrap, but monarch. 205 
Such organization as was attempted appears to have been 
clumsy in the extreme. The Medes (we are told) only claimed 
direct suzerainty over the nations immediately upon their 
borders; remoter tribes they placed under these, and looked 
to them to collect and remit the tribute of the outlying coun¬ 
tries. 266 It is doubtful if they called on the subject nations for 
any contingents of troops. We never hear of their doing so. 
Probably, like the Assyrians, 267 they made their conquests 
with armies composed entirely of native soldiers, or of those 
combined with such forces as were sent to their aid by princes 
in alliance with them. 

The weakness arising from this lack of organization was in- 
creasd by a corruption of manners, which caused the Medes 
speedily to decline in energy and warlike spirit. The conquest 
of a great and luxurious empire by a hardy and simple race 
is followed, almost of necessity, by a deterioration in the 
character of the conquerors, who lose the warlike virtues, and 
too often do not replace them by the less splendid virtues of 
peace. This tendency, which is fixed in the nature of things, 
admits of being checked for a while, or rapidly developed, 
according to the policy and character of the monarchs who 
happen to occupy the throne. If the original conqueror is 
succeeded by two or three ambitious and energetic princes, 
who engage in important Avars and labor to extend their domin¬ 
ions at the expense of their neighbors , 266 it will be some time 
before the degeneracy becomes marked. If, on the other hand, 
a prince of a quiet temper, self-indulgent, and studious of ease, 
come to the throne within a short time of the original con¬ 
quests, the deterioration will be very rapid. In the present in¬ 
stance it happened that the immediate successor of the first 
conqueror Avas of a peaceful disposition, unambitious, and 
luxurious in his habits. During a reign Avhich lasted at least 
thirty-five years he abstained almost Avholly from military en¬ 
terprises; and thus an entire generation of Medes greAv up 
Avithout seeing actual service, Avhich alone makes the soldier. 
At the same time there Avas a general softening of manners. 
The luxury of the Court corrupted the nobles, who from hardy 
mountain chieftains, simple if not eA r en savage in their dress' 
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and mode of life, became polite courtiers, magnificent in tlieir 
apparel, choice in their diet, and averse to all unnecessary ex¬ 
ertion. The example of the upper classes would tell on the 
lower, though not perhaps to any very large extent. The 
ordinary Mede, no doubt, lost something of his old daring and 
savagery; from disuse he became inexpert in the management 
of arms; and he was thus no longer greatly to be dreaded as a 
soldier. But he was really not very much less brave, nor less 
capable of bearing hardships, than before; 262 and it only re¬ 
quired a few years of training to enable him to recover himself 
and to be once more as good a soldier as any in Asia. 

But in the affairs of nations, as in those of men, negligence 
often proves fatal before it can be repaired. Cyrus saw his 
opportunity, pressed his advantage, and established the su¬ 
premacy of his nation, before the unhappy effects of A sty ages’ 
peace policy could be removed. He knew that his own Per¬ 
sians possessed the military spirit in its fullest vigor; he felt 
that he himself had all the qualities of a successful leader; he 
may have had faith in his cause, which he would view as the 
cause of Orinazd against Ahriman, 270 of pure religion against a 
corrupt and debasing nature-worship. His revolt was sudden, 
unexpected, and well-timed. He waited till Astyages was ad¬ 
vanced in years, and so disqualified for command; till the 
veterans of Cyaxarc-s were almost all in their graves; and till 
the Babylonian throne was occupied by a king who was not 
likely to afford Astyages any aid. He may not at first have 
aspired to do more than establish the independence of his own 
country. But when the opportunity of effecting a transfer of 
empire offered itself, he seized it promptly; rapidly repeating 
his blows, and allowing his enemy no time to recover and re¬ 
new the struggle. The substitution of Persia for Media as the 
ruling power in Western Asia was due less to general causes 
than to the personal character of two men. Had Astyages 
been a prince of ordinary vigor, the military training of the 
Medes would have been kept up; and in that case they might 
easily have held tlieir own against all comers. Had their 
training been kept up, or had Cyrus possessed no more than 
ordinary ambition and ability, either he would not have 
thought of revolting, or he would have revolted unsuccessfully. 
The fall of the Median Empire was duo immediately to the 
genius of the Persian Prince; but its ruin was prepared, and 
its destruction was really caused, by the shortsightedness of 
the Median monarch. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE A 

TRANSLATION of the first fargard -of the vendidad. 

§ 1. Ahura-mazda said to the holy Zoroaster: I made, most 
holy Zoroaster, mto a delicious spot what was previously quite 
uninhabitable. For had not I, most holy Zoroaster, converted 
into a delicious spot what was previously quite uninhabitable, 
all earthly life would have been poured forth after Aryanem 
Vaejo. 

[§ 2. “Into a charming region (I converted) one which did 
not enjoy prosperity, the second (region) into the first: in 
opposition to it is great destruction of the living cultivation.] 

§ 3. “As the first best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahura-mazda, created Aryanem Vaejo of good capability. 
Thereupon, in opposition to it, Angro-mainyus, the Death¬ 
dealing, created a mighty serpent, and snow, the work of the 
Devas. 

§ 4. “Ten months of winter are there—two months of sum¬ 
mer—[seven months of summer are there—five months of 
winter; the latter are cold as to water, cold as to earth, cold as 
to trees; there is mid-winter, the heart of winter; there all 
around falls deep snow; there is the direst of plagues.] 

§ 5. “As the second best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahura-mazda, created Gau, in which Sughda is situated. 
Thereupon, in opposition to it, Angro-mainyus, the Death¬ 
dealing, created pestilence, which is fatal to cattle, both small 
and great. 

§ 6. “As the third best of regions and countries, I, Ahura- 
mazda, created the strong, the pious Mouru. Thereupon 
Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in opposition to it, 
war and pillage. 

§ 7. “As the fourth best of regions and countries, I, Ahura- 
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mazda, created the happy Baldidi with tlie tall banner. 
Thereupon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in op- 
position to it, buzzing insects and poisonous plants. 

§8. “As the fifth best of regions and countries, I, Ah lira* 
mazda, created Nisai [between Mourn and Bakhdi]. There* 
upon Angro-mainyus created, in opposition to it, the curse of 
unbelief. 

§ 9. “As the sixth best of regions and countries, I, Ahura- 
mazda, created Haroyu, the dispenser of water. Thereupon 
Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in opposition to 
it, hail and poverty. 

§10. “As the seventh best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created Vaekerat, in which Duzhaka is situated. 
Thereupon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in op¬ 
position to it, the fairy Khnathaiti, who attached herself to 
Keresaspa. 

§11. “As the eighth best of regions and countries, I, Ahura- 
mazda, created Urva, abounding in rivers. Thereupon Angro- 
mainyus created, in opposition to it, the curse of devastation. 

§ 12. “As the ninth best of regions and countries, I, Ahura- 
mazda, created Khnenta, in which Vehrkana is situated. 
Thereupon Angro-mainyus created, in opposition to it, the evil 
of inexpiable sins, psederastism. 

§ 13. “ As the tenth best of regions and countries, I, Ahura- 
mazda, created the happy Haraqaiti. Thereupon Angro- 
mainyus, the Death-dealing, created the evil of inexpiable 
acts, preserving the dead. 

§14. “As the eleventh best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created Haetumat. the wealthy and brilliant. 
Thereupon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in 
opposition to it, the sin of witchcraft. 

[§ 15. “And he, Angro-mainvus, is endowed with various 
powers and various forms. Wherever these come, on being 
invoked by one who is a wizard, then the most horrible witch¬ 
craft sins arise; then spring up those which tend to murder 
and the deadening of the heart: powerful are they by dint of 
concealing their hideousness and by their enchanted potions.] 

§10. “As the twelfth best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created Raglia with the three races. There¬ 
upon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in opposi¬ 
tion to it, the evil of unbelief in the Supreme. 

§17. “As the thirteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created Kakra the strong, the pious. There- 
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upon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created the curse of 
inexpiable acts, cooking the dead. 

§ 18. “ As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created Yarena with the four corners. There 
was born Thraetona, the slayer of the destructive serpent. 
Thereupon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, created, in op¬ 
position to it, irregularly recurring evils (i.e. sicknesses) and 
un-Arian plagues of the country. 

§19. “As the fifteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created Hapta Hindu, from the eastern Hindu 
to the western. Thereupon Angro-mainyus, the Death-deal¬ 
ing, created, in opposition to it, untimely evils and irregular 
fevers. 

§20. “As the sixteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
Ahura-mazda, created those who dwell without ramparts on 
the sea-coast. Thereupon Angro-mainyus, the Death-dealing, 
created, in opposition, snow, the work of the Devas, and 
earthquakes which make the earth to tremble. 

§ 21. “ There are also other regions and countries, happy, 
renowned, high, prosperous, and brilliant.” 

[I have followed, except in a few doubtful phrases, the 
translation of Dr. Martin Hang, as given in Chevalier Bunsen’s 
Egypt , vol. iii. pp. 488-490.] 


THE FOURTH MONARCHY 


BABYLONIA . 


CHAPTER I. 

EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE. 

“Behold, a tree in the midst of the earth, and the height thereof was great; the 
tree grew and was strong: and the height thereof reached unto heaven, and the 
sight thereof to the end of all the earth.’'—Dan. iv. 10, 11. 

The limits of Babylonia Proper, the tract in which the domi¬ 
nant power of the Fourth Monarchy had its abode, being al¬ 
most identical with those which have been already described 
under the head of Chaldaea, 1 will not require in this place to be 
treated afresh at any length. It needs only to remind the 
reader that Babylonia Proper is that alluvial tract towards the 
mouth of the two great rivers of Western Asia—the Tigris and 
the Euphrates—which intervenes between the Arabian Desert 
on the one side, and the more eastern of the two streams on 
the other. Across the Tigris the country is no longer Babylo¬ 
nia, but Cissia, or Susiana—a distinct region, known to the 
Jews as Elam—the habitat of a distinct people. 8 Babylonia 
lies westward of the Tigris, and consists of two vast plains or 
flats, one situated between the two rivers, and thus forming 
the lower portion of the “Mesopotamia” of the Greeks and 
Romans-the other interposed between the Euphrates and 
Arabia, a long but narrow strip along the right bank of that 
abounding river. The former of these two districts is shaped 
like an ancient amphora , the mouth extending from Hit to 
Samarah, the neck lying between Baghdad and Ctcsiphon on 
the Tigris, Mohammed and Mosaib on the Euphrates, the full 
expansion of the body occurring between Berut and El Kbit hr, 
and tho pointed baso reaching down to Koruah at the junction 
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of the two streams. This tract, the main region of the ancient 
Babylonia, is about 320 miles long, and from 20 to 100 broad. 
It may be estimated to contain about 18,000 square miles. 
The tract west of the Euphrates is smaller than this. Its 
length, in the time of the Babylonian Empire, may be regarded 
as about 350 miles, 3 its average width is from 25 to 30 miles, 
which would give an area of about 9000 square miles. Thus 
the Babylonia of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar may be 
regarded as covering a space of 27,000 square miles—a space a 
little exceeding the area of the Low countries. 

The small province included within these limits—smaller 
than Scotland or Ireland, or Portugal or Bavaria—became 
suddenly, in the latter half of the seventh century b.c., the 
mistress of an extensive empire. On the fall of Assyria, about 
b. c. 625, or a little later, Media and Babylonia, as already ob¬ 
served, 4 divided between them her extensive territory. It is 
with the acquisitions thus made that we have now to deal. 
We have to inquire what portion exactly of the previous 
dominions of Assyria fell to the lot of the adventurous Nabo¬ 
polassar, when Nineveh ceased to be—what was the extent of 
the territory which was ruled from Babylon in the latter por¬ 
tion of the seventh and the earlier portion of the sixth century 
before our era? 

Now the evidence which we possess on this point is three¬ 
fold. It consists of certain notices in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
contemporary records of first-rate historical value; of an ac¬ 
count which strangely mingles truth with fable in one of the 
books of the Apocrypha; and of a passage of Berosus preserved 
by Josephus in his work against Apion. The Scriptural notices 
are contained in Jeremiah, in Daniel, and in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. 5 From these sources we learn that the 
Babylonian Empire of this time embraced on the one hand the 
important country of Susiana 6 or Elymais (Elam), while on 
the other it ran up the Euphrates at least as high as Carche- 
mish, 7 from thence extending westward to the Mediterranean, 8 
and southward to, or rather perhaps into, Egypt. 9 The Apoc¬ 
ryphal book of Judith enlarges these limits in every direction. 
That the Nabuchodonosor of that work is a reminiscence of the 
real Nebuchadnezzar there can be no doubt. 10 The territories 
of that monarch are made to extend eastward, beyond Susiana, 
into Persia; 11 northward to Nineveh; 12 westward to Cilicia in 
Asia Minor; 13 and southward to the very borders of Ethiopia. 14 
Among the countries under his sway are enumerated Elam, 
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Persia, Assyria, Cilicia, Ccclc-Byria, Syria of Damascus, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Galilee, Gilead, Bashan, Jiulaxi, Pliilistia, Goshen, and 
Egypt generally. 15 The passage of Berosus is of a more partial 
character. It has no bearing on the general question of the 
extent of the Babylonian Empire, but, incidentally, it confirms 
the statements of our other authorities as to the influence of 
Babylon in the West. It tells us that Coele-Svria, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt, were subject to Nabopolassar, 10 and that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar ruled, not only over these countries, but also over some 
portion of Arabia. 17 

From these statements, which, on the whole, are tolerably 
accordant, we may gather that the great Babylonian Empire 
of the seventh century b.c. inherited from Assyria all the 
southern and western portion of her territory, while the more 
northern and eastern provinces fell to the share of Media. 
Setting aside the statement of the book of Judith (wholly un¬ 
confirmed as it is by any other authority), that Persia was at 
this time subject to Babylon, we may regard as the most east¬ 
ern portion of the Empire the district of Susiana, which corre¬ 
sponded nearly with the modern Khuzistan and Luristan. 
This acquisition advanced the eastern frontier of the Empire 
from the Tigris to the Baklitiyari Mountains, a distance of 100 
or 120 miles. It gave to Babylon an extensive tract of very 
productive territory, and an excellent strategic boundary. 
Khuzistan is one of the most valuable provinces of modern 
Persia, 18 It consists of a broad tract of fertile alluvium, inter¬ 
vening between the Tigris and the mountains, 19 well watered 
by numerous large streams, which are capable of giving an 
abundant irrigation to the whole of the low region. Above 
this is Luristan, a still more pleasant district, composed of al¬ 
ternate mountain, valley, and upland plain, abounding in 
beautiful glens, richly wooded, and full of gushing brooks and 
clear rapid rivers. 20 Much of this region is of course unculti- 
vable mountain, range succeeding range, in six or eight paral¬ 
lel lines, 31 as the traveller advances to the north-east; and 
most of the ranges exhibiting vast tracts of bare and often pre¬ 
cipitous rock, in the clefts of which snow rests till midsum¬ 
mer. 23 Still the lower flanks of the mountains are in general 
cultivable, while the valleys teem with orchards and gardens, 
and the plains furnish excellent pasture. The region closely 
resembles Zagros, of which it is a continuation. As we follow 
it, however, towards the south-east into the Baklitiyari coun¬ 
try, where it adjoins upon the ancient Persia, it deteriorates in 
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character; the mountains becoming barer and more arid, and 
the valleys narrower and less fertile. 23 

All the other acquisitions of Babylonia at this period lay 
towards the west. They consisted of the Euphrates valley, 
above Hit; of Mesopotamia Proper, or the country about the 
two streams of the Bilik and the Khabour; of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Idumaea, Northern Arabia, and part of Egypt. The 
Euphrates valley from Hit to Balis is a tract of no great value, 
except as a line of communication. The Mesopotamian Desert 
presses it closely upon the one side, and the Arabian upon the 
other. The river flows mostly in a deep bed between cliffs of 
marl, gypsum, and limestone, 24 or else between bare hills pro¬ 
ducing only a few dry sapless shrubs and a coarse grass; 25 and 
there are but rare places where, except by great efforts, 26 the 
water can be raised so as to irrigate, to any extent, the land 
along either bank. The course of the stream is fringed by date- 
palms as high as Anak, 27 and above is dotted occasionally with 
willows, poplars, sumacs, and the unfruitful palm-tree. Culti¬ 
vation is possible in places along both banks, and the undulat¬ 
ing country on either side affords patches of good pasture. 28 
The land improves as wo ascend. Above the junction of the 
Khabour with the main stream, the left bank is mostly culti¬ 
vable. Muck of the land is flat and well-wooded, 23 while often 
there are broad stretches of open ground, well adapted for 
pasturage. A considerable population seems in ancient times 
to have peopled the valley, which did not depend wholly or 
even mainly on its own products, but was enriched by the im¬ 
portant traffic which was always passing up and down the 
great river. 30 

Mesopotamia Proper, 31 or the tract extending from the head 
streams of the Khabour about Mardin and Nisibin to the Eu¬ 
phrates at Bir, and thence southwards to Karkesiyeh or Circe- 
sium, is not certainly known to have belonged to the kingdom 
of Babylon, but may be assigned to it on grounds of proba¬ 
bility. Divided by a desert or by high mountains from the 
valley of the Tigris, and attached by means of its streams to 
that of the Euphrates, it almost necessarily falls to that power 
which holds the Euphrates under its dominion. The tract is 
one of considerable extent and importance. Bounded on the 
north by the range of hills which Strabo calls Mons Masius, 35 
and on the east by the waterless upland which lies directly 
west of the middle Tigris, it comprises within it all the numer¬ 
ous affluents of the Khabour and Bilik, and is thus better sup- 
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plied with water than almost any country in these regions. 
The borders of the streams afford the richest pasture, 33 and the 
whole tract along the flank of Masius is fairly fertile. 34 
Towards the west, the tract between the Khabour and the 
Bilik, which is diversified by the Abd-el-Aziz hills, is a land of 
fountains. “Such,” says Ibn Haukal, “are not to be found 
elsewhere in all the land of the Moslems, for there are more 
than three hundred pure running brooks.” 30 Irrigation is 
quite possible in this region; and many remains of ancient 
watercourses show that large tracts, at some distance from the 
main streams, were formerly brought under cultivation. 30 

Opposite to Mesopotamia Proper, on the west or right bank 
of the Euphrates, lay Northern Syria, with its important for¬ 
tress of Carchemisk v which was undoubtedly included in the 
Empire. 37 This tract is not one of much value. Towards the 
north it is mountainous, consisting of spurs from Amanus and 
Taurus, which gradually subside into the desert a little to the 
south of Aleppo. The bare, round-backed, chalky or rocky 
ranges, which here continually succeed one another, are di¬ 
vided only by narrow tortuous valleys, which run chiefly 
towards the Euphrates or the lake of Antioch. 38 This mountain 
tract is succeeded by a region of extensive plains, separated 
from each other by low hills, both equally desolate. 39 The soil 
is shallow and stony; the streams are few and of little volume; 
irrigation is thus difficult, and, except where it can be applied, 
the crops are scanty. The pistachio-nut grows wild in places; 
vines and olives are cultivated with some success; and some 
grain is raised by the inhabitants; but the country has few 
natural advantages, and it has always depended more upon its 
possession of a carrying trade than on its home products for 
prosperity. 

West and soxitli-west of this region, between it and the 
Mediterranean, and extending southwards from Mount Amanus 
to the latitude of Tyre, lies Syria Proper, the Coele-Syria of 
many writers, 40 a long but comparatively narrow tract of great 
fertility and value. Here two parallel ranges of mountains 
intervene between the coast and the desert, prolific parents of 
a numerous progeny of small streams. First, along the line of 
the coast, is the range known as Libanusin the south, from lat. 
38 20' to lat. 34° 40', and as Bargylus 41 in the north, from lat. 
34° 45' to the Orontes at Antioch, a range of great beauty, 
richly wooded in places, and abounding in deep glens, foaming 
brooks, and precipices of a fantastic form. 4 * [1*1.VII., Fig 2.1 
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More inland is Antilibanus, culminating towards the south in 
Hermon, and prolonged northward in the Jebel Sliashabu, Jebel 
Riha, and Jebel-el-Ala, 43 which extends from near Hems to the 
latitude of Aleppo. More striking than even Lebanon at its 
lower extremity, where Hermon lifts a snowy peak into the 
air during most of the year, it is on the whole inferior in beauty 
to the coast range, being bleaker, more stony, and less broken 
up by dells and valleys towards the south, and tamer, barer, 
and less well supplied with streams in its more northern por¬ 
tion. Between the two parallel ranges lies the ‘ ‘ Hollow Syria, ” 
a long and broadish valley, watered by the two streams of the 
Orontes and.the Litany 44 which, rising at no great distance 
from one another, flow in opposite directions, one hurrying 
northwards nearly to the flanks of Amanus, the other south¬ 
wards to the hills of Galilee. Few places in the world are 
more remarkable, or have a more stirring history, than this 
wonderful vale. Extending for above two hundred miles from 
north to south, almost in a direct line 45 and without further 
break than an occasional screen of low hills, 46 it furnishes the 
most convenient line of passage between Asia and Africa, alike 
for the journeys of merchants and for the march of armies. 
Along this line passed Thothmes and Raineses, Sargon, and 
Sennacherib, Neco and Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander and his war¬ 
like successors, Pompey, Antony, Kaied, Godfrey of Bouillon; 
along this must pass every great army which, starting from the 
general seats of power in Western Asia, seeks conquests in 
Africa, or which, proceeding from Africa, aims at the acquisi¬ 
tion of an Asiatic dominion. Few richer tracts are to be found 
even in these most favored portions of the earth’s surface. 
Towards the south the famous El-Bukaa is a land of cornfields 
and vineyards, watered by numerous small streams which fall 
into the Litany. 47 Towards the north El-Ghab is even more 
splendidly fertile, 48 with a dark rich soil, luxuriant vegetation, 
and water in the utmost abundance, though at present it is 
cultivated only in patches immediately about the towns, from 
fear of the Nusairiyeh and the Bedouins. 49 

Parallel with the southern part of the Ooele-Syrian valley, to 
the west and to the east, were two small but important tracts, 
usually regarded as distinct states. Westward, between the 
heights of Lebanon and the sea, and extending somewhat 
beyond Lebanon, both up and down the coast, was Phoenicia, a 
narrow strip of territory lying along the shore, in length from 
150 to ISO miles, 50 and in breadth varying from one mile to 
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twenty. 61 This tract consisted of a mere belt of sandy land 
along the sea, where the smiling palm-groves grew from which 
the country derived its name, 6 - of a broader upland region 
along the flank of the hills, which was cultivated in grain, 63 and 
of the higher slopes of the mountains which furnished excellent 
timber. 6 ' Small harbors, sheltered by rocky projections, were 
frequent along the coast. Wood cut in Lebanon was readily 
floated down the many streams to the shore, and then conveyed 
by sea to the ports. A narrow and scanty land made com¬ 
merce almost a necessity. Here accordingly the first great 
maritime nation of antiquity grew up. The Phoenician fleets 
explored the Mediterranean at a time anterior to Homer, and 
conveyed to the Greeks and the other inhabitants of Europe, 
and of Northern and Western Africa, the wares of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Egypt. 56 Industry and enterprise reaped their 
usual harvest of success; the Phoenicians grew in wealth, and 
their towns became great and magnificent cities. In the time 
when the Babylonian Empire came into being, the narrow tract 
of Phoenicia —smaller than many an English county —was 
among the most valuable countries of Asia; and its possession 
was far more to be coveted than that of many a land whose area 
was ten or twenty times as gi'eat. 

Eastward of Antilibanus, in the tract between that range 
and the great Syrian desert, was another very important dis¬ 
trict the district which the Jews called “ Aram-Dammesek, 
and which now forms the chief part of the Pashalik of Damas¬ 
cus. From the eastern flanks of the Antilibanus two great and 
numerous smaller streams flow down into the Damascene plain, 
and, carrying with them that strange fertilizing power which 
water always has in hot climates, convert the arid sterility of 
the desert into a garden of the most wonderful beauty. The 
Barada and Awaaj, bursting by narrow gorges from the moun¬ 
tain chain, scatter themselves in numerous channels over the 
great flat, intermingling their waters, and spreading them out 
so widely that for a circle of thirty miles the deep verdure of 
Oriental vegetation replaces the red hue of the Hauran. Wal¬ 
nuts, planes, poplars, cypresses, apricots, orange-trees, citrons, 
pomegranates, olives, wave above; corn and grass of the most 
luxuriant growth, below. 66 In the midst of this groat mass of 
foliage the city of Damascus “strikes out the white arms of its 
streets hither and thither 1167 among the trees, now hid among 
them, now overtopping them with its domes and minarets, 
the most beautiful of all those beautiful towns which delight 
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the eye of the artist in the East. In the south-west towers the 
snow-clad peak of Hermon, visible from every part of the 
Damascene plain. West, north-west, and north, stretches the 
long Antilibanus range, bare, gray, and flat-topped, 58 except 
where about midway in its course, the rounded summit of 
Jebel Tiniyeii breaks the uniformity of the line. 59 Outside the 
circle of deep verdure, known to the Orientals as El Merj 
(“the Meadow”), is a setting or framework of partially culti¬ 
vable land, dotted with clumps of trees and groves, which ex¬ 
tend for many miles over the plain. 8W To the Damascus country 
must also be reckoned those many charming valleys of Hermon 
and Antilibanus which open out into it, sending their waters 
to increase its beauty and luxuriance, the most remarkable of 
which are the long ravine of the Barada, 01 and the romantic 
Wady Halbon,™ whose vines produced the famous beverage 
which Damascus anciently supplied at once to the Tyrian 
merchant-princes' 33 and to the voluptuous Persian kings/ 4 

Below the Coele- Syrian valley, towards the south, came 
Palestine, the Land of Lands to the Christian, the country 
which even the philosopher must acknowledge to have had a 
greater influence on the world’s history than any other tract 
which can be brought under a single ethnic designation. Pales¬ 
tine—etymologically the country of the Philistines 05 —was some¬ 
what unfortunately named. Philistine influence may possibly 
have extended at a very remote period over the whole of it; but 
in historical times that warlike people did but possess a corner 
of the tract, less than one tenth of the whole—the low coast 
region from Jamnia to Gaza. Palestine contained, besides this, 
the regions of Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea, to the west of the 
Jordan, and those of Itursea, Trachonitis, Baslian, and Gilead, 
east of that river. It was a tract 140 miles long, by from 70 to 
100 broad, containing probably about 11,000 square miles. It 
was thus about equal in size to Belgium, while it was less than 
Holland or Hanover, and not much larger than the princi¬ 
pality of Wales, with which it has been compared by a recent 
writer. 60 

The great natural division of the country is the Jordan valley. 
This remarkable depression, commencing on the west flank of 
Hermon, runs with a course which is almost due south from 
lat. 33° 25' to lat. 31° 47', where it is merged in the Dead Sea, 
which may be viewed, however, as a continuation of the valley, 
prolonging it to lat. 31° S'. This valley is quite unlike any other 
in the whole world. It is a volcanic rent in the earth’s sur- 
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face, a broad chasm which lias gaped and never closed up/ 7 
Naturally, it should terminate at Moroni, where the level of 
the Mediterranean is nearly reached/' 8 By some wonderful 
convulsion, or at any rate by some unusual freak of Nature, 
there is a channel (adA&ir) opened out from Merom, which 
rapidly sinks below the sea level, and allows the stream to flow 
hastily, down and still down, from Merom to Gennesareth, and 
from Gennesareth to the Dead Sea, where the depression reaches 
its lowest point, 09 and the land, rising into a ridge, separates the 
Jordan valley from the upper end of the Gulf of Akabah. The 
Jordan valley divides Palestine, strongly and sharply, into 
two regions. Its depth, its inaccessibility (for it can only be 
entered from the highlands on either side down a few steep 
watercourses), and the difficulty of passing across it (for the 
Jordan has but few fords), give it a separating power almost 
equal to that of an arm of the sea. 7d In length above a hun¬ 
dred miles, in width varying from one mile to ten, and aver¬ 
aging some five miles, or perhaps six, it must have been 
valuable as a territory, possessing, as it does, a rich soil, 
abundant water, and in its lower portion a tropical climate. 71 

On either side of the deep Jordan cleft lies a highland of 
moderate elevation, c-n the right that of Galilee, Samaria, and 
Judaea, on the left that of Ituraea, Bashan, and Gilead. The 
right or western highland consists of a mass of undulating hills, 
with rounded tops, composed of coarse gray stone, covered, or 
scarcely covered, with a scanty soil, but capable of cultivation 
in corn, olives, and figs. This region is most productive to¬ 
wards the north, barer and more arid as we proceed southwards 
towards the desert. The lowest portion, Judeea, is unpict- 
uresque, ill-watered, and almost treeless; 72 the central, Sa¬ 
maria, has numerous springs, some rich plains, many wooded 
heights, and in places quite a sylvan appearance; 73 the highest, 
Galilee, is a land of water-brooks, abounding in timber, fertile 
and beautiful. 74 The average height of the whole district is 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the Mediterranean. Main eleva¬ 
tions within it vary from 2500 to-1000 feet. 76 The axis of the 
range is towards the East, nearer, that is, to the Jordan valley 
than to the sea. It is a peculiarity of the highland that there 
is one important break in it. As the Lowland mountains of 
Scotland are wholly separated from the mountains of the 
Highlands by the low tract which stretches across from 
the Frith of Forth to the Frith of Clyde, or as the ranges of St. 
Gall and Apponzell are divided oil from the rest of the Swiss 
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mountains by the flat which extends from the Rhine at Ragatz 
to the same river at Waldshut, so the western highland of 
Palestine is broken in twain by the famous “plain of Esdrae- 
lon,” which runs from the Bay of Acre to the Jordan valley at 
Beth-Shean or Scythopolis. 

East of the Jordan no such depression occurs, the highland 
there being continuous. It differs from the western highland 
chiefly in this—that its surface, instead of being broken up into 
a confused mass of rounded hills, is a table-land, consisting of a 
long succession of slightly undulating plains. 76 Except in Tra- 
chonitis and southern Ituraea, where the basaltic rock every- 
where crops out, 77 the soil is rich and productive, the country 
in places wooded with fine trees, and the herbage luxuriant. 
On the west the mountains rise almost precipitously from the 
Jordan valley, above which they tower to the height of 3000 or 
4000 feet. The outline is singularly uniform; and the effect is 
that of a huge wall guarding Palestine on this side from the 
wild tribes of the desert. Eastward the table-land slopes 
gradually, and melts into the sands of Arabia. Here water 
and wood are scarce; but the soil is still good, and bears the 
most abundant crops. 78 

Finally, Palestine contains the tract from which it derives 
its name, the low country of the Philistines, which the Jews 
called the Shephelah , 79 together with a continuation of this 
tract northwards to the roots of Carmel, the district known to 
the Jews as “Sharon,” or “the smooth place.” 80 From Car¬ 
mel to the Wady Sheriah, where the Philistine country ended, 
is a distance of about one hundred miles, which gives the 
length of the region in question. Its breadth between the 
shore and the highland varies from about twenty-five miles, 
in the south, between Gaza and the hills of Dan, to three miles, 
or less, in the north, between Dor and the border of Manasseh. 
Its area is probably from 1400 to 1500 square miles. This low 
strip is along its whole course divided into two parallel belts or 
bands—the first a flat sandy tract along the shore, the Bamleh 
of the modern Arabs; the second, more undulating, a region 
of broad rolling plains rich in corn, and anciently clothed in 
part with thick woods, 81 watered by reedy streams, 82 which 
flow down from the great highland. A valuable tract is this 
entire plain, but greatly exposed to ravage. Even the sandy 
belt will grow fruit-trees; and the towns which stand on it, as 
Gaza, Jaffa, and Ashdod, are surrounded with huge groves of 
olives, sycamores, and palms, 83 or biuded in orchards and gar- 
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dons, bright with pomegranates and orange-trees." 4 The more 
inland region is of marvellous fertility. Its soil is a rich loam, 
containing scarcely a pebble, which yields year after year pro¬ 
digious crops of grain 85 — chiefly wheat - without manure or 
irrigation, or other cultivation than a light ploughing. Phi- 
listia was the granary of Syria,"" and was important doubly, 
first, as yielding inexhaustible supplies to its conqueror, and 
secondly as affording the readiest passage to the great armies 
which contended in these regions for the mastery of the East¬ 
ern World." 7 

South of the region to which we have given the name of 
Palestine, intervening between it and Egypt, lay a tract to 
which it is difficult to assign any political designation. Herod¬ 
otus regarded it as a portion of Arabia, which he carried across 
the valley of the Arabali and made abut on the Mediterranean. M 
To the Jews it was “the land of the south ” * 9 —the special 
country of the Amalekites. By Strabo’s time it had come to 
be known as Idumaea, 90 or the Edomite country; and under 
this appellation it will perhaps be most convenient to describe 
it here. Idumaea, then, was the tract south and south-west of 
Palestine from about lat. 31° 10’. It reached westward to the 
borders of Egypt, which were at this time marked by the 
Wady-el-Arish, 91 southward to the range of Sinai and the 
Elanitic Gulf, and eastward to the Great Desert. Its chief 
town was Petra, in the mountains east of the Arabali valley. 
The character of the tract is for the most part a hard gravelly 
and rocky desert; but occasionally there is good herbage, and 
soil that admits of cultivation; brilliant flowers and luxuriantly 
growing shrubs bedeck the glens and terraces of the Petra 
range; and most of the tract produces plants and bushes on 
which camels, goats, and even sheep will browse, while occa¬ 
sional palm groves furnish a grateful shade and an important 
fruit. 92 The tract divides itself into four regions—first, a 
region of sand, low and flat, along the Mediterranean, the 
ShepheJah without its fertility; next, a region of hard gravelly 
plain intersected by limestone ridges, and raised considerably 
above the sea level, the Desert of El-Tih, or of “the Wander¬ 
ings;” then the long, broad, low valley of the Arabali, which 
rises gradually from the Dead Sea to an imperceptible water¬ 
shed, 98 and then falls gently to the head of the Gulf of Akabah. 
a region of hard sand thickly dotted with bushes, and inter¬ 
sected by numerous torrent courses; finally a long narrow 
region of mountains and hills parallel with the Arubah, 94 com 
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stituting Idumeea Proper, or the original Eclom, which, though 
rocky and rugged, is full of fertile glens, ornamented with trees 
and shrubs, and in places cultivated in terraces. 95 In shape 
the tract was a rude square or oblong, with its sides nearly 
facing the four cardinal points, its length from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Gulf of Akabali being 130 miles, and its width 
from the Wady-el-Arish to the eastern side of the Petra moun¬ 
tains 120 miles. The area is thus about 1560 square miles. 

Beyond the Wady-el-Arish was Egypt, stretching from the 
Mediterranean southwards a distance of nearly eight degrees, 
or more than 550 miles. As this country was not, however, so 
much a part of the Babylonian Empire as a dependency lying 
upon its borders, it will not be necessary to describe it in this 
place. 

One region, however, remains still unnoticed which seems to 
have been an integral portion of the Empire. This is Palmy¬ 
rene, or the Syrian Desert—the tract lying between Coele-Syria 
on the one hand and the valley of the middle Euphrates on the 
other, and abutting towards the south on the great Arabian 
Desert, to which it is sometimes regarded as belonging. 96 It is 
for the most part a hard sandy or gravelly plain, intersected 
by low rocky ranges, and either barren or productive only of 
some sapless shrubs and of a low thin grass. Occasionally, 
however, there are oases, where the fertility is considerable. 
Such an oasis is the region about Palmyra itself, which derived 
its name from the palm groves in the vicinity ; 97 here the soil 
is good, and a large tract is even now under cultivation. 
Another oasis is that of Karyatein, which is watered by an 
abundant stream, and is well wooded, and productive of 
grain. 98 The Palmyrene, however, as a whole possesses but 
little value, except as a passage country. Though large armies 
can never have traversed the desert even in this upper region, 
where it is comparatively narrow, trade in ancient times 
found it expedient to avoid the long detour by the Orontes 
Valley, Aleppo, and Bambuk, and to proceed directly from 
Damascus by way of Palymra to Thapsaeus on the Euphrates. 
Small bands of light troops also occasionally took the same 
course; and the great saving of distance thus effected made it 
important to the Babylonians to possess an authority 99 over 
the region in question. 

Such, then, in its geographical extent, was the great Baby¬ 
lonian Empire. Reaching from Luristan on the one side to 
the borders of Egypt on the other, its direct length from east 
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to west was nearly sixteen degrees, or about 980 miles, while 
its length for all practical purposes, owing to the interposition 
of the desert between its western and its eastern provinces, 
was perhaps not less than 1400 miles. Its width was very dis¬ 
proportionate to this. Between Zagros and the Arabian Desert, 
where the width was the greatest, it amounted to about 280 
miles; between Amainis and Palmyra it was 250; between the 
Mons Masius and the middle Euphrates it may have been 200; 
in Syria and Idumaea it cannot have been more than 100 or 100. 
The entire area of the Empire was probably from 240,000 to 
250,000 square miles—which is about the present size of Austria. 
Its shape may be compared roughly to a gnomon, with one 
longer and one shorter arm. 

It added to the inconvenience of this long straggling form, 
which made a rapid concentration of the forces of the Empire 
impossible, that the capital, instead of occupying a central po¬ 
sition, was placed somewhat low in the longer of the two arms 
of the gnomon, and was thus nearly 1000 miles removed from 
the frontier province of the west. Though in direct distance, 
as the crow flies, Babylon is not more than 450 miles from 
Damascus, or more than 520 from Jerusalem, yet the necessary 
detour by Aleppo is so great that it lengthens the distance, in 
the one case by 250, in the other by 380 miles. From so re¬ 
mote a centre it was impossible for the life-blood to circulate 
very vigorously to the extremities. 

The Empire was on the whole fertile and well-watered. The 
two great streams of Western Asia—the Tigris and the Euphra¬ 
tes—which afforded an abundant supply of the invaluable 
fluid to the most important of the provinces, those of the 
south-east, have already been described at length; 1 " 0 as have 
also the chief streams of the Mesopotamian district, the Belik 
and the Khabour. 101 But as yet in this work no account has 
been given of a number of important rivers in the extreme 
east and the extreme west, on which the fertility, and so the 
prosperity, of the Empire very greatly depended. It is proposed 
in the present place to supply this deficiency. 

The principle rivers of the extreme oast were the Choaspcs, 
or modern Kerkhah, the Pasitigris or Eulaais, now the Kuran, 
the Hedyphon or Hedypnus, now the Jerahi, and the Oroatis, 
at present the Tab or Hindyan. Of these, the Oroatis, which 
is the most eastern, belongs perhaps more to Persia than to 
Babylon; but its lower course probably fell within the Susia- 
nian territory. It rises in the mountains between Shiraz and 
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Persepolis, 103 about lat. 29° 45', long. 52° 35' E.; and flows to¬ 
wards the Persian Gulf with a course which is north-west to 
Failiyun, then nearly W. to Zehitun, after which it becomes 
somewhat south of west to Hindyan, and then S.W. by S. to 
the sea. The length of the stream, without counting lesser 
windings, is 200 miles; its width at Hindyan, sixteen miles 
above its mouth, is eighty yards, 103 and to this distance it is 
navigable for boats of twenty tons burthen. 104 At first its wa¬ 
ters are pure and sweet, but they gradually become corrupted, 
and at Hindyan they are so brackish as not to be fit for use. 105 

The Jerahi rises from several sources in the Kuh Margun, 10 * 
a lofty and precipitous range, forming the continuation of the 
chain of Zagros, about long. 50° to 51°, and lat. 31° 30'. 
These head-streams have a general direction from N.E. to S.W. 
The principal of them is the Kurdistan river, which rises 
about fifty miles to the north-east of Babahan and flowing 
south-west to that point, then bends round to the north, and 
runs north-west nearly to the fort of Mungasht, where it re¬ 
sumes its original direction, and receiving from the north-east 
the Abi Zard, or “ Yellow River”—a delightful stream of the 
coldest and purest water possible 107 —becomes known as the 
Jerahi, 108 and carries a large body of water as far as Fellahiyeh 
or Dorak. Near Dorak the waters of the Jerahi are drawn off 
into a number of canals, and the river is thus greatly dimin¬ 
ished; 109 but still the stream struggles on, and proceeds by a 
southerly course towards the Persian Gulf, which it enters 
near Gadi in long. 48° 52'. The course of the Jerahi, exclu¬ 
sively of the smaller windings, is about equal in length to that 
of the Tab or Hindyan. In volume, before its dispersion, it is 
considerably greater than that river. It has a breadth of about 
a hundred yards 110 before it reaches Babahan, and is navigable 
for boats almost from its junction with the Abi Zard. Its size 
is, however, greatly reduced in its lower course, and travellers 
who skirt the coast regard the Tab as the more important 
river. 111 

The Kuran is a river very much exceeding in size both the 
Tab and the Jerahi. 112 It is formed by the junction of two 
large streams—the Dizful river and the Kuran proper,or river 
of Shuster. Of these the Shuster stream is the more eastern. It 
rises in the Zarduh Kuh, or “Yellow Mountain,” 113 in lat. 32°, 
long. 51°, almost opposite to the river Isfahan. From its 
source it is a large stream. Its direction is at first to the south¬ 
east, but after a while it sweeps round and rims, considerably 
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north of west; and this course it pursues through the mourn 
tains, receiving tributaries of importance from both sides, till, 
near Akliili, it turns round to the south, and, cutting at a right 
angle the outermost of the Zagros ranges, flows down with a 
course S.W. by S. nearly to Shuster, where, in consequence of 
a bund or dam 114 thrown across it, it bifurcates, and passes in 
two streams to the right and to the left of the town. The right 
branch, which carried commonly about two thirds of the 
water, 116 proceeds by a tortuous course of nearly forty miles, in 
a direction a very little west of south, to its junction with the 
Dizful stream, which takes place about two miles north of the 
little town of Bandi-kir. Just below that town the left branch, 
called at present Abi-Gargar, 11G which has made a considerable 
bend to the east, rejoins the main stream, which thenceforth 
flows in a single channel. The course of the Kuran from its 
source to its junction with the Dizful branch, including main 
windings, is about 210 miles. The Dizful branch rises from two 
sources, nearly a degree apart, 117 in lat. 33° 50'. These streams 
run respectively south-east and south-west, a distance of forty 
miles, to their junction near Bahrein, 116 whence their united 
waters flow in a tortuous course, with a general direction of 
south, for above a hundred miles to the outer barrier of Zagros, 
which they penetrate near the Diz fort, through a succession of 
chasms and gorges. 1151 The course of the stream from this 
point is south-west through the hills and across the plain, past 
Dizful, to the place where it receives the Belad-rud from the 
west, when it changes and becomes first south and then south¬ 
east to its junction with the Shuster river near Bandi-kir. 130 
The entire course of the Dizful stream to this point is probably 
not less than 280 miles. 121 Below Bandi-kir, the Kuran, now 
become “a noble river, exceeding in size the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes,” 122 meanders across the plain in a general direction of S.S. 
W., past the towns of Uris, Ahwaz, and Ismaili, to Sablah, 
when it turns more to the west, and passing Mohammerah, 
empties itself into the Shat-el-Arab, 123 about 22 miles below 
Busra. The entire course of the Kuran from its most remote 
source, exclusive of the lesser windings, not less than 430 
miles. 

The Kerkhali (anciently the Choaspes 134 ) is formed by three 
streams of almost equal magnitude, all of them rising in tho 
most eastern portion of the Zagros range. Tho central of the 
throe flows from the southern tlank of Mount El wand (Orontes), 
tho mountain behind JIamaduu (Ecbatana), and roeeives on 
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the right, after a course of about thirty miles, the northern or 
Singur branch, and ten miles further on the southern or Guran 
branch, which is known by the name of the Gamas-ab. The 
river thus formed flows westward to Behistun, after which it 
bends to the south-west, and then to the south, receiving tribu¬ 
taries on both hands, and winding among the mountains as far 
as the ruined city of Rudbar. Here it bursts through the outer 
barrier of the great range, and, receiving the large stream of 
the Kirrind from the north-west, flows S.S.E, and S.E. along 
the foot of the range, between it and the Kebir Kuh, till it 
meets the stream of the Abi-Zal, when it finally leaves the hills 
and flows through the plain, pursuing a S.S.E, direction to the 
ruins of Susa, which lie upon its left bank, and then turning to 
the S.S. W., and running in that direction to the Shat-el-Arab, 
which it reaches about five miles below Kurnur. Its length is 
estimated at above 500 miles; its width, at some distance above 
its junction with the Abi-Zal, is from eighty to a hundred 
yards. 125 

The course of the Kerkliah was not always exactly such as 
is here described. Anciently it appears to have bifurcated at 
Pai Pul, 18 or 20 miles N. W. of Susa, and to have sent a branch 
east of the Susa ruins, which absorbed the Shapur, a small 
tributary of the Dizful stream, and ran into the Kuran a little 
above Ahwaz. 120 The remains of the old channel are still to be 
traced ; m and its existence explains the confusion, observable 
in ancient times, between the Kerkhah and the Kuran, to each 
of which streams, in certain parts of their course, Ave find the 
name Eulrnus applied. 128 The proper Eulseus (Ulai) Avas the 
eastern branch of the Kerkhah (Choaspes; from Pai Pul to 
Ahwaz; but the name Avas naturally extended both northwards 
to the Choaspes above Pai Pul 129 and southwards to the Kuran 
beloAv AhAA^az. 130 The latter stream Avas, hoAvever, known also, 
both in its upper and its lower course, as the Pasitigris. 

On the opposite side of the Empire the rivers were less con¬ 
siderable. Among the most important may be mentioned the 
Sajur, a tributary of the Euphrates, the KoAveik, or river of 
Aleppo, the Orontes, or river of Antioch, the Litany, or river 
of Tyre, the Barada, or river of Damascus, and the Jordan, 
Avith its tributaries, the Jabbok and the Hieromax. 

The Sajur rises from tAvo principle sources on the southern 
flanks of Amanus, Avhich, after running a short distance, unite 
a little to the east of Ain-Tab. 131 The course of the stream 
from the point of junction is south-east. In this direction it 
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flows in a somewhat tortuous ellanuel between two ranges of 
hills for a distance of about 30 miles to Tel Khalid, a remark¬ 
able conical hill crowned by ruins. Here it receives an im¬ 
portant affluent—the Keraskat —from the west, and becomes 
suitable for boat navigation. At the same time its course 
changes, and runs eastward for about 12 miles; after which 
Ihe stream again inclines to the south, and keeping an E.S.E. 
direction for 14 or 15 miles, enters the Euphrates by five 
mouths in about lat. 36° 37'. The course of the river measures 
probably about 65 miles. 

The Koweik, or river of Aleppo (the Chains of Xenophon ,33 ), 
rises in the hills south of Ain-Tab. Springing from two sources, 
one of which is known as the Baloklu-Su, or “Fish River,” 123 
it flows at first eastward, as if intending to join the Euphrates. 
On reaching the plain of Aleppo, however, near Sayyadok-Koi, 
it receives a tributary from the north, which gives its course a 
southern inclination; and from this point it proceeds in a south 
and south-westerly direction, winding along the shallow bed 
which it has scooped in the Aleppo plain, a distance of 60 miles, 
past Aleppo to Kinnisrin, near the foot of the Jebel-el-Sis. 134 
Here its further progress southward is barred, and it is forced 
to turn to the east along the foot of the mountain, which it 
skirts for eight or ten miles, finally entering the small lake or 
marsh of El Melak, in which it loses itself after a source of 
about 80 miles. 

The Orontes, the great river of Assyria, rises in the Buka’a— 
the deep valley known to the ancients as Ccele-Syria Proper 
—springing from a number of small brooks, 185 which flow down 
from the Antilibanus range between lat. 34° 5' and lat. 34° 12'. 
Its most remote source is near Yunin, about seven miles N.N.E. 
of Baalbek. The stream flows at first N.W. by W. into the 
plain, on reaching which it turns at a right-angle to the north¬ 
east, and skirts the foot of the Antilibanus range as far as 
Lebweh, where, being joined by a larger stream from the south¬ 
east, 130 it takes its direction and flows N.W. and then N. across 
the plain to the foot of Lebanon. Here it receives tho waters 
of a much more abundant fountain, which wells out from tho 
roots of that range, 137 and is regarded by the Orientals as tlie 
true “head of the stream.” 133 Thus increased the river flows 
northwards for a short space, after which it turns to the north¬ 
east, and runs in a deep cleft ,3U along the base of Lebanon, pur¬ 
suing this direction for 15 or 16 miles ton point beyond Ribleh, 
nearly in lat. 34° 30'. Here the course of the river again 
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changes, becoming slightly west of north to the Lake of HemS 
(Buheiret-Hems), which is nine or ten miles below Ribleh. Is¬ 
suing from the Lake of Hems about lat. 34° 43', the Orontes 
once more flows to the north east, and in five or six miles 
reaches Hems itself, which it leaves on its right bank. It then 
flows for twenty miles nearly due north, after which, on ap¬ 
proaching Hama (Hamath), it makes a slight bend to the east 
round the foot of Jebel Erbayn, 140 and then entering the rich 
pasture country of El-Ghab, runs north-west and north to the 
‘‘Iron Bridge ” (jisr Ha did), in lat, 36° 11'. Its course thus far 
has been nearly parallel with the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and has lain between two ranges of mountains, the more west* 
era of which has shut it out from the sea. At Jisr Hadid the, 
western mountains come to an end, and the Orontes, sweeping 
round their base, runs first west and then south-west down the 
broad valley of Antioch, in the midst of the most lovely scen¬ 
ery, 141 to the coast, which it reaches a little above the 36th par¬ 
allel, in long. 35° 55'. The course of the Orontes, exclusive of 
lesser windings, is about 200 miles. It is a considerable stream 
almost from its source. 143 At Hamah, more than a hundred 
miles from its mouth, it is crossed by a bridge of thirteen 
arches. 143 At Antioch it is fifty yards in width, 144 and runs, 
rapidly. The natives now call it the Nahr-el-Asy, or “Rebel 
River,” either from its running in an opposite direction to all 
other streams of the country, 146 or (more probably) from its 
violence and impetuosity. 140 

There is one tributary of the Orontes which deserves a 
cursory mention. This is the Kara Su, or “Black River, n 
which reaches it from the Aga Denghis, or Bahr-el-Abiyad, 
about five miles below Jisr Hadid and four or five above 
Antioch. This stream brings into the Orontes the greater part 
of the water that is drained from the southern side of Amanus. 
It is formed by a union of two rivers, the upper Kara Su and 
the Afrin, which flow into the Aga Denghis (White Sea), or 
Lake of Antioch, from the north-west, the one entering it at 
its northern, the other at its eastern extremity. Both are con¬ 
siderable streams; and the Kara Su on issuing from the lake 
carries a greater body of water than the Orontes itself, 147 and 
thus adds largely to the volume of that stream in its lower 
course from the point of junction to the Mediterranean. 

The Litany, or river of Tyre, rises from a source at no great 
distance from the head springs of the Orontes. The almost 
imperceptible watershed of the Buka’a runs between Yunin 
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and Baalbek, a few miles north of the latter;’ 4 * and when it is 
once passed, the drainage of the water is southwards. The 
highest permanent fountain of the southern stream seems to 
he a small lake near Tel Hushben, 143 which lies about six miles 
to the south-west of the Baalbek ruins. Springing from this 
source the Litany flows along the lower Bnka’a in a direction 
which is generally a little west of south, receiving on either 
side a number of streamlets and rills from Libanus and Anti- 
libanus, and giving out in its turn numerous canals for irriga¬ 
tion, which fertilize the thirsty soil. As the stream descends 
with numerous windings, but still with the same general 
course, the valley of the Buka’a contracts more and more, till 
finally it terminates in a gorge, down which thunders the 
Litany—a gorge a thousand feet or more in depth, and so 
narrow that in one place it is actually bridged over by masses 
of rock which have fallen from the jagged sides. 160 Narrower 
and deeper grows the gorge, and the river chafes and foams 
through it, 161 gradually working itself round to the west, and 
so clearing a way through the very roots of Lebanon to the 
low coast tract, across which it meanders slowly, 162 as if wearied 
with its long struggle, before finally emptying itself into the 
sea. The course of the Litany may be roughly estimated at 
from 70 to 75 miles. 

The Barada, or river of Damascus, rises in the plain of 
Zebdany—the very centre of the Antilibanus. It has its real 
permanent source in a small nameless lake 153 in the lower part 
of the plain, about lat. 33° 41'; but in winter it is fed by streams 
flowing from the valley above, especially by one which rises in 
lat. 33° 40', near the small hamlet of Ain Ha war. 164 The course 
of tho Barada from the small lake is at first towards the east; 
but it soon sweeps round and flows southward for about four 
miles to the lower end of the plain, after which it again turns 
to the east and enters a romantic glen, running between high 
cliffs,’ 55 and cutting through the main ridge of tho Antilibanus 
between the Zebdany plain and Suk, the Abila of the ancients. 150 
From Suk the river flows through a narrow but lovely valley, 
in a course which has a general direction of south-east, past 
Ain Fijeh (where its waters are greatly increased), 167 through 
a series of gorges and glens, to the point where the roots of tho 
Antilibanus sink down upon the plain, when it bursts forth 
from the mountains and scatters. u “ Channels are drawn from 
it on either side, and its waters are spread far and wide over 
the IVlerj, which it covers with tint' trees and splendid herbage. 
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One branch passes right through the city, cutting it in half. 
Others irrigate the gardens and orchards both to the north and 
to the south. Beyond the town the tendency to division still 
continues. The river, weakened greatly through the irrigation, 
separates into three main channels, which flow with divergent 
courses towards the east, and terminate in two large swamps 
or lakes, the Baliret-esh-Shurkiyeh and the Baliret-el-Kibli- 
yeh, 159 at a distance of sixteen or seventeen miles from the city. 
The Barada is a short stream, its entire course from the plain 
of Zebdany not much exceeding forty miles. 100 

The Jordan is commonly regarded as flowing from two 
sources in the Huleh or plain immediately above Lake Merom, 
one at Banias (the ancient Paneas), the other at Tel-el-Kady, 
which marks the site of Laish or Dan. 101 But the true highest 
present source of the river is the spring near Hasbeiya, called 
Nebaes-Hasbany, or Ras-en-Neba. 162 This spring rises in the 
torrent-course known as the Wady-el-Teim, which descends 
from the north-western flank of Hermon, and runs nearly 
parallel with the great gorge of the Litany, having a direction 
from north-east to south-west. The water wells forth in abun¬ 
dance from the foot of a volcanic bluff, called Ras-el-Anjah, 
lying directly north of Hasbeiya, and is immediately used to 
turn a mill. The course of the streamlet is very slightly west 
of south down the Wady to the Huleh plain, where it is joined, 
and multiplied sevenfold, 103 by the streams from Banais and 
Tel-ebKady, becoming at once worthy of the name of river. 
Hence it runs almost due south to the Merom lake, which it 
enters in lat. 33° 7', through a reedy and marshy tract which it 
is difficult to penetrate. 164 Issuing from Merom in lat. 33° 3', 
the Jordan flows at first sluggishly 165 southward to “ Jacob’s 
Bridge,” passing which, it proceeds in the same direction, with 
a much swifter current down the depressed and narrow cleft 
between Merom and Tiberias, descending at the rate of fifty 
feet in a mile, 166 and becoming (as has been said) a sort of 
“continuous waterfall.” 167 Before reaching Tiberias its course 
bends slightly to the west of south for about two miles, and it 
pours itself into that u sea” in about lat. 32° 53'. Quitting the 
sea in lat. 32° 42', it finally enters the track called the Ghor, 
the still lower chasm or cleft which intervenes between Tibe¬ 
rias and the upper end of the Dead Sea. Here the descent of 
the stream becomes comparatively gentle, not much exceeding 
three feet per mile; for though the direct distance between the 
two lakes is less than seventy miles, and the entire fall above 
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GOO feet, wliicli would seem to give a descent of nine or ten 
feet a mile, yet, as the course of the river throughout this part 
of its career is tortuous in the extreme, ir * the fall is really not 
greater than above indicated. Still it is sufficient to produce 
as many as twenty-seven rapids, 1CJ or at the rate of one to 
every seven miles. In this part of its course the Jordan re¬ 
ceives two important tributaries, each of which seems to de¬ 
serve a few words. 

The Jarrnuk, or Sheriat-el-Mandhur, anciently the Hiero- 
max, drains the water, not only from Gaulonitis or Jaulan, the 
country immediately east and south-east of the sea of Tiberias, 
but also from almost the whole of the Hauran. 1 ™ At its mouth 
it is 130 feet wide, 171 and in the winter it brings down a great 
body of water into the Jordan. In summer, however, it 
shrinks up into an inconsiderable brook, having no more re¬ 
mote sources than the perennial springs at Mazarib, Dilly, and 
one or two other places on the plateau of Jaulan. It runs 
through a fertile country, and lias generally a deep course 
far below the surface of the plain; ere falling into the Jordan 
it makes its way through a wild ravine, between rugged cliffs 
of basalt, which are in places upwards of a hundred feet in 
height. 

The Zurka, or Jabbok, is a stream of the same character 
with the Hieromax, but of inferior dimensions and importance. 
It drains a considerable portion of the land of Gilead, but has 
no very remote sources, and in summer only carries water 
through a few miles of its lower course. 172 In winter, on the 
contrary, it is a roaring stream with a strong current, and 
sometimes cannot be forded. The ravine through which it 
flows is narrow, deep, and in some places wild. Throughout 
nearly its whole course it is fringed by thickets of cane and 
oleander, while above, its banks are clothed with forests of 
oak. 

The Jordan receives the Hieromax about four or five miles 
below the point where it issues from the Sea of Tiberias, and 
the Jabbok about half-way between that lake and the Dead 
Sea. Augmented by these streams, and others of less impor¬ 
tance from the mountains on either side, it becomes a river of 
considerable size, being opposite LVth-shan {Beisan) 140 find 
wide, and three feet deep, 17:1 and averaging, in its lower course, 
a width of ninety with a depth of eight or nine 1'eet. m Its 
entire course, from the fountain near llasheiya to the Dead 
Sea, including the passage of the two lakes through which it 
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flows, is, if we exclude meanders, about 130, if we include 
them, 260 miles. It is calculated to pour into the Dead Sea 
6,090,000 tons of water daily. 176 

Besides these rivers the Babylonian territory comprised a 
number of important lakes. Of these some of the more eastern 
have been described in a former volume: as the Bahr-i-Nedjif 
in Lower Chaldsea, ,76 and the Lake of Khatouniyeh in the tract 
between the Sinjar and the Khabour. 177 It was chiefly, how¬ 
ever, towards the west that sheets of water abounded: the 
principal of these were the Sabakhah, the Bahr-el-Meiak, and 
the Lake of Antioch in Upper Syria; the Bahr-el-Kades, or 
Lake of Hems, in the central region; and the Damascus lakes, 
the Lake of Merom, the Sea of Galilee or Tiberias, and the 
Dead Sea, in the regions lying furthest to the south. Of these 
the greater number were salt, and of little value, except as 
furnishing the salt of commerce; but four—the Lake of An¬ 
tioch, the Bahr-el-Kades, the Lake Merom, and the Sea of 
Galilee—were fresh-water basins lying upon the courses of 
streams which ran through them; and these not only diver¬ 
sified the scenery by their clear bright aspect, but were of con¬ 
siderable value to the inhabitants, as furnishing them with 
many excellent sorts of fish. 

Of the salt lakes the most eastern was the Sabakhah. This 
is a basin of long and narrow form, lying on and just below 
the 36th parallel. It is situated on the southern route from 
Balis to Aleppo, and is nearly equally distant between the two 
places. Its length is from twelve to thirteen miles; and its 
width, where it is broadest, is about five miles. It receives 
from the north the waters of the Nahr-el-Dhahab, or “ Golden 
River” (which has by some been identified with the Daradax 
of Xenophon 178 ), and from the west two or three insignificant 
streams, which empty themselves into its western extremity. 
The lake produces a large quantity of salt, especially after wet 
seasons, which is collected and sold by the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country. 179 

The Bahr-el-Melak, the lake which absorbs the Koweik, or 
river of Aleppo, is less than twenty miles distant from Lake 
Sabakhah, which it very much resembles in its general char¬ 
acter. Its ordinary length is about nine miles, and its width 
three or four; but in winter it is greatly swollen by the rains, 
and at that time it spreads out so widely that its circumference 
sometimes exceeds fifty miles. 180 Much salt is drawn from its 
bed in the dry season, and a large part of Syria is hence sup- 
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plied with the commodity. The lnke is covered with small 
islands, and greatly frequented by aquatic birds geese, ducks, 
flamingoes, and the like. 

The lakes in the neighborhood of Damascus are three in 
number, and are all of a very similiar type. They are inde¬ 
terminate in size and shape, changing with the wetness or 
dryness of the season; and it is possible that sometimes they 
may be all united in one. 1 * 1 The most northern, which is 
called the Bahret-esh-Shurkiyeh, receives about half the 
surplus water of the Barada, together with some streamlets 
from the outlying ranges of Antilibanus towards the north. 188 
The central one, called the Baliret-el-Ivibliyeh, receives the 
rest of the Barada water, which enters it by three or four 
branches on its northern and western sides. The most 
southern, known as Bahret-Hijaneli, is the receptacle for the 
stream of the Awaaj, and takes also the water from the 
northern parts of the Led jah, or region of Argob. The three 
lakes are in the same line—a line which runs from N.N.E. to 
R.S.W. They are, or at least were recently, separated by 
tracts of dry land from two to four miles broad. lb3 Dense 
thickets of tall reeds surround them, and in summer almost 
cover their surface. 184 Like the Bahr-el-Melak, they are a home 
for water-fowl, which flock to them in enormous numbers. 185 

By far the largest and most important of the salt lakes is 
the Great Lake of the South—the Bahr Lut (“Sea of Lot”), or 
Dead Sea. This sheet of water, which has always attracted 
the special notice and observation of travellers, has of late 
years been scientifically surveyed by officers of the American 
navy; and its shape, its.size, and even its depth, are thus 
known with accuracy. 18 " The Dead Sea is of an oblong form, 
and would he of a very regular contour, were it not for a 
remarkable projection from its eastern shore near its southern 
extremity. Tn this place, a long and low peninsula, shaped 
like a human foot, 187 projects into the lake, filling up two thirds 
of its width, and thus dividing the expanse of water into two 
portions, which arc connected by a long and somewhat nar¬ 
row passage. lhH The entire length of the sea, from north to 
south, is 40 mil$*s: its greatest width, between its eastern and 
its western shores, is 10miles. The whole area is estimated 
at 250 geographical square miles. 18 ” Of this space 174 square 
miles belong to the northern portion of the lake (the true 
“Rea”), 29 to the narrow channel, and 40 to the southern por¬ 
tion, which has been called “the back-water,” 100 or “the l:e 
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goon.” nl Tlie most remarkable difference between the two 
portions of the lake is the contrast they present as to depth. 
While the depth of the northern portion is from 600 feet, at a 
short distance from the mouth of the Jordan, to 800, 1000, 
1200, and even 1300 feet, further down, the depth of the la¬ 
goon is nowhere more than 12 or 13 feet; and in places it is so 
shallow that it has been found possible, in some seasons, to 
ford the whole way across from one side to the other. 192 The 
peculiarities of the Dead Sea, as compared with other lakes, 
are its depression below the sea-level, its buoyancy, and its ex¬ 
treme saltness. The degree of the depression is not yet cer¬ 
tainly known; but there is reason to believe that it is at least 
as much at 1300 feet, 193 whereas no other lake is known to be 
depressed more than 570 feet. 104 The buoyancy and the salt¬ 
ness are not so wholly unparalleled. The waters of Lake 
Urumiyeh are probably as salt and as buoyant; 195 those of 
Lake Elton in the steppe east of the Wolga, and of certain 
other Russian lakes, appear to be even salter. 19 * But with 
these few exceptions (if they are exceptions), the Dead Sea 
water must be pronounced to be the heaviest and sal test 
water known to us. More than one fourth of its weight is 
solid matter held in solution. Of this solid matter nearly one 
third is common salt, which is more than twice as much as is 
contained in the waters of the ocean. 

Of the fresh-water lakes the largest and most important is 
the Sea of Tiberias. This sheet of water is of an oval shape, 
with an axis, like that of the Dead Sea, very nearly due north 
and south. Its greatest length is about thirteen and its great¬ 
est width about six miles. 197 Its extreme depth, so far as has 
been ascertained, is 27J fathoms, or 165 feet. 198 The Jordan 
flows into its upper end turbid and muddy, and issues forth at 
its southern extremity clear and pellucid. It receives also the 
waters of a considerable number of small streams and springs, 
some of which are warm and brackish; yet its own water is 
always sweet, cool, and transparent, arid, laving everywhere 
a shelving pebbly beach, has a bright sparkling appearance. 199 
The banks are lofty, and in general destitute of verdure. 
What exactly is the amount of depression below the level of 
the Mediterranean remains still, to some extent, uncertain; 
but it is probably not much less than 700 feet. 290 Now, as 
formerly, the lake produces an abundance of fish, which are 
pronounced, by those who have partaken of them, to be “de¬ 
licious.” 201 
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Nine miles above the Sea of Tiberias, on the course of the 
same stream, is the far smaller basin known now as the Balir- 
el Huleh, and anciently (perhaps) as Merom, 202 This is a moun¬ 
tain tarn, varying in size as the season is wet or dry, 203 hut 
never apparently more than about seven miles long, by five or 
six broad. 204 It is situated at the lower extremity of the plain 
called Huleh, and is almost entirely surrounded by flat marshy 
ground, thickly set with reeds and canes, which make the lake 
itself almost unapproachable. 206 The depth of the Huleh is not 
known. It is a favorite resort of aquatic birds, and is said to 
contain an abundant supply of fish. 206 

The Balir-el-Kades, or Lake of Hems, lies on the course of 
the Orontes, about 139 miles N.N.E. of Me ram, and nearly the 
same distance south of the Lake of Antioch. It is a small 
sheet of water, not more than six or eight miles long, and only 
two or three wide, 207 running in the same direction with the 
course of the river, which here turns from north to north-east. 
According to Abulfeda 206 and some other writers, it is mainly, 
if not wholly, artificial, owing its origin to a dam or embank¬ 
ment across the stream, which is from four to five hundred 
yards in length, and about twelve or fourteen feet high. 209 In 
Abulfeda’s time the construction of the embankment was as¬ 
cribed to Alexander the Great, and the lake consequently was 
not regarded as having had any existence in Babylonian times; 
but traditions of this kind are little to be trusted, and it is 
quite possible that the work above mentioned, constructed ap¬ 
parently with a view to irrigation, may really belong to a very 
much earlier age. 

Finally, in Northern Syria, 115 miles north of the Balir-el- 
Kades, and about GO miles N.W.W. of the Balir-el-Melak, is the 
Bahr-el-Abyad (White Lake), or Sea of Antioch. [PI. VIII., 
Fig. 1.] This sheet of water is a parallelogram, 210 the angles of 
which face the cardinal points: in its greater diameter it ex¬ 
tends somewhat more than ten miles, while it is about seven 
miles across. 51 ' Its depth on the western side, where it ap¬ 
proaches the mountains, is six or eight feed; but elsewhere it 
is generally more shallow, not exceeding three or four feet.* 15 
It lies in a marshy plain called El-TJmk, and is thickly fringed 
with reeds round the whole of its circumference. From the 
silence of antiquity, some writers have imagined that it did 
not exist in ancient times; 213 but the observations of scientific 
travellers are opposed to this theory. 2,4 The lake abounds with 
fish of several kinds, and the fishery attracts and employs a 
considerable number of the natives who dwell near it. 2M> 
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Besides these lakes, there were contained within the limits of 
the Empire a number of petty tarns, which do not merit par¬ 
ticular description. Such were the Bahr-ol-Taka, 216 and other 
small lakes on the right bank of the middle Orontes, the Birket- 
el-Limum in the Lebanon, 217 and the Birket-er-Ram 218 on the 
southern flank of Hermon. It is unnecessary, however, to 
pursue this subject any further. But a few words must be 
added on the chief cities of the Empire, before this chapter is 
brought to a conclusion. 

The cities of the Empire may be divided into those of the 
dominant country and those of the provinces. Those of the 
dominant country were, for the most part, identical with the 
towns already described as belonging to the ancient Chaldsea. 
Besides Babylon itself, there flourished in the Babylonian period 
the cities of Borsippa, Duraba, Sippara or Sepkarvaim, Opis, 
Psittace, Cutha, Orchoe or Erech, and Diridotis or Teredon. 
The sites of most of those have been described in the first 
volume ; 219 but it remains to state briefly the positions of some 
few which were either new creations or comparatively undis¬ 
tinguished in the earlier times. 

Opis, a town of sufficient magnitude to attract the attention 
of Herodotus, 220 was situated on the left or east bank of the 
Tigris, near the point where the Diyaleh or Gyndes joined the 
main river. Its position was south of the Gyndes embouchure, 
and it might be reckoned as lying upon either river. 221 The 
true name of the place—that which it bears in the cuneiform 
inscriptions—was Hupiya; and its site is probably marked by 
the ruins at Khafaji, near Baghdad, which place is thought to 
retain, in a corrupted form, the original appellation. 222 Psittace 
or Sitace, 223 the town which gave name to the province of 
Sittacene, 224 was in the near neighborhood of Opis, lying on 
the same side of the Tigris, but lower down, at least as low as 
the modern fort of the Zobeid chief. Its exact site has not 
been as yet discovered. Teredon, or Diriaotis, appears to have 
been first founded by Nebuchadnezzar. 226 It lay on the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, a little west of the month of the Euphrates, 
and protected by a quay, or a breakwater, from the high tides 
that rolled in from the Indian Ocean. There is great difficulty 
in identifying its site, owing to the extreme uncertainty as to 
the exact position of the coast-line, and the course of the river, 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Probably it should be sought 
about Zobair, or a little further inland. 

The chief provincial cities wore Susa and Badaca in Susiana; 
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Aunt, Sirki, and Carcliemisli, on the Middle Euphrates; Sidikan 
on the Khabour; liar ran on the Bilik; Hamath, Damascus, 230 
and Jerusalem, in Inner Syria; Tyre, Sid on, Ashdod, Asealon, 
and Gaza, upon the coast. Of these, Susa was undoubtedly the 
most important; indeed, it deserves to he regarded as the 
second city of the Empire. Here, between the two arms of 
the Choaspes, on a noble and well watered plain, backed at the 
distance of twenty-five miles by a lofty mountain range, the 
fresh breezes from which tempered the summer heats, was 
the ancient palace of the Kissian kings, proudly placed upon a 
lofty platform or mound, and commanding a wide prospect of 
the rich pastures at its base, which extended northwards to the 
roots of the hills, and in every other direction as far as the eye 
could reach. 227 Clustered at the foot of the palace mound, 
more especially on its eastern side, lay the ancient town, the 
foundation of the traditional Memnon 2 * 8 who led an army to 
the defence of Troy. 229 The pure and sparkling water of the 
Choaspes 230 —a drink fit for kings 235 —flowed near, while around 
grew palms, konars, and lemon-trees, 232 the plain beyond wav¬ 
ing with green grass and golden corn. It may be suspected 
that the Babylonian kings, who certainly maintained a palace 
at this place, 233 and sent high officers of their court to “do 
their business” there, 234 made it their occasional residence, ex¬ 
changing, in summer and early autumn, the heats and swamps 
of Babylon for the comparatively dry and cool region at the 
base of the Lurish hills. But, however, this may have been, 
at any rate Susa, long the capital of a kingdom little inferior 
to Babylon itself, must have been the first of the provincial 
cities, surpassing all the rest at once in size and in magnificence. 

Among the other cities, Carcliemisli on the Upper Euphra¬ 
tes, Tyre upon the Syrian coast, and Ashdod on the borders of 
Egypt, held the highest place. Carcliemisli, which has been 
wrongly identified with Circesium, 235 lay certainly high up the 
river, 230 and most likely occupied a site some distance to tlio 
north of Balis, which is in lat. 136° nearly. It was the key of 
Syria on the east, commanding the ordinary passage of the 
Euphrates, and being the only great city in this quarter. 
Tyre, which had by this time surpassed its rival, Sidon, 237 was 
the chief of all the maritime towns; and its possession gave 
the mastery of the Eastern Mediterranean to the power which 
could acquire and maintain it. Ashdod was the key of Syria 
upon the south, being a place of great strength, 28 " and com¬ 
manding the coast* route between Palestine ;md Egypt, which 
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was usually pursued by armies. It is scarcely too much to 
say that the possession of Ashdod, Tyre, and Carchemish, in¬ 
volved the lordship of Syria, which could not be permanently 
retained except by the occupation of those cities. 

The countries by which the Babylonian Empire was bounded 
were Persia on the east, Media and her dependencies on the 
north, Arabia on the south, and Egypt at the extreme south¬ 
west. Directly to the west she had no neighbor, her territory 
being on that side washed by the Mediterranean. 

Of Persia, which must be described at length in the next vol¬ 
ume, since it was the seat of Empire during the Fifth Mon¬ 
archy, no more need be said here than that it was for the most 
part a rugged and sterile country, apt to produce a brave and 
hardy race, but incapable of sustaining a large population. A 
strong barrier separated it from the great Mesopotamian low¬ 
land; 233 and the Babylonians, by occupying a few easily de¬ 
fensible passes, could readily prevent a Persian army from 
debouching on their fertile plains. On the other hand, the 
natural strength of the region is so great that in the hands of 
brave and active men its defence is easy; and the Babylonians 
were not likely, if an aggressive spirit led to their pressing 
eastward, to make any serious impression in this quarter, or 
ever greatly to advance their frontier. 

To Media, the power which bordered her upon the north, 
Babylonia, on the contrary, lay wholly open. The Modes, 
possessing Assyria and Armenia, with the Upper Tigris valley, 
and probably the Mons Masius, could at any time, with the 
greatest ease, have marched armies into the low country, and 
resumed the contest in which Assyria was engaged for so 
many hundred years with the great people of the south. On 
this side nature had set no obstacles; and, if danger threat¬ 
ened, resistance had to be made by means of those artificial 
works which are specially suited for flat countries. Long lines 
of wall, broad dykes, huge reservoirs, by means of which large 
tracts may be laid under water, form the natural resort in such 
a case; and to such defences as these alone, in addition to her 
armies, could Babylonia look in case of a quarrel with the 
Medes. On this side, however, she for many years felt no fear. 
Political arrangements and family ties connected her with the 
Median reigning house, 240 and she looked to her northern neigh¬ 
bor as an ally upon whom she might depend for aid, rather 
than as a rival whose ambitious designs were to be watched 
and baffled. • 
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Babylonia lay open also on the side of Arabia. Here, how¬ 
ever, the nature of the country is such that population must be 
always sparse; and the habits of the people are opposed to that 
political union which can alone make a race really formidable 
to others. Once only in their history, under the excitement of 
a religious frenzy, have the Arabs issued forth from the great 
peninsula on an errand of conquest. In general they are con¬ 
tent to vex and harass without seriously alarming their neigh¬ 
bors. The vast space and arid character of the peninsula are 
adverse to the collection and the movement of armies; the love 
of independence cherished by the several tribes indisposes them 
to union; the affection for the nomadic life, which is strongly 
felt, disinclines them to the occupation of conquests. Arabia, 
as a a conterminous power, is troublesome, but rarely danger¬ 
ous: one section of the nation may almost always be played off 
against another: if “ their hand is against every man,” u every 
man’s hand ” is also “ against them;” 241 blood-feuds divide and 
decimate their tribes, which are ever turning their swords 
against each other; their neighbors generally wish them ill, and 
will fall upon them, if they can take them at a disadvantage; 
it is only under very peculiar circumstances, such as can very 
rarely exist, that they are likely even to attempt anything 
more serious than a plundering inroad. Babylonia consequen tly, 
though open to attack on the side of the south as well as on 
that of the north, had little to fear from either quarter. The 
friendliness of her northern neighbor, and the practical weak 
ness of her southern one, were equal securities against aggres¬ 
sion; and thus on her two largest and most exposed frontiers 
the Empire dreaded no attack. 

But it was otherwise in the far south-west. Here the Empire 
bordered upon Egypt, a rich and populous country, which at 
all times covets Syria, and is often strong enough to seize and 
hold it in possession.* 42 The natural frontier is moreover weak, 
no other barrier separating between Africa and Asia than a 
narrow desert, which has never yet proved a serious obstacle 
to an army. 245 From the side of Egypt, if from no other 
quarter, Babylonia might expect to have trouble. Here she in¬ 
herited from her predecessor, Assyria, an old hereditary feud, 
which might at any time break out into active hostility. Here 
was an ancient, powerful, and well-organized kingdom upon her 
borders, with claims upon that portion of her territory which it 
was most difficult for her to defend effectively.* 44 By sea 245 
and by land equally the strip of Syrian coast lay open to the 
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arms of Egypt, who was free to choose her time, and pour her 
hosts into the country when the attention of Babylon was direc¬ 
ted to some other quarter. The physical and political circum¬ 
stances alike pointed to hostile transactions between Babylon 
and her south-western neighbor. Whether destruction would 
come from this quarter, or from some other, it would have been 
impossible to predict. Perhaps, on the whole, it may be said 
that Babylon might have been expected to contend success¬ 
fully with Egypt—that she had little to fear from Arabia—that 
against Persia Proper it might have been anticipated that she 
would be able to defend herself—but that she lay at the mercy 
of Media. The Babylonian Empire was in truth an empire 
upon sufferance. From the time of its establishment with the 
consent of the Medes, the Medes might at any time have de¬ 
stroyed it. The dynastic tie alone prevented this result. 
When that tie was snapped, and when moreover, by the victo¬ 
ries of Cyrus, Persian enterprise succeeded to the direction of 
Median power, the fate of Babylon was sealed. It was im¬ 
possible for the long straggling Empire of the south, lying 
chiefly in low, flat, open regions, to resist for any considerable 
time the great kingdom of the north, of the high plateau, and 
of the mountain-chains. 


CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 


.m&W 7repiu>aiov ev0a re ttoAAoi. 

A/cpoKopoi 4>olvlk€S €7r7)pe<f>ees ire<f>vaaf 

Kal fxrjy Kat xpvCTOio </>epei xctpitaTepov aAAo, 

’YypTj? 0i7puAAov yhavKrjy Aifloi', ij Trepi x&pov 
•fcueTat ey 7rpo/3oA>js, 6</>it}Ti009 iySodt neTprjs. 

Dionys. Perieg. ii. 1009-1013, 

Se tpeojy avnj airaaetav pLatcpo) api'anj TtHiv iSp.ey A^pijrpo? Kapnoy iteffrepew 

—Herod, i. 193. 

The Babylonian Empire, lying as it did between the thirtieth 
and thirty-seventh parallels of north latitude, and consisting 
mostly of comparatively low countries, enjoyed a climate 
which was, upon the whole, considerably warmer than that of 
Media, and less subject to extreme variations. In its more 
southern parts—Susiana, Chaldsea (or Babylonia Proper), 
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Philistia, and Edom—the intensity of tlio summer heat must 
have been great; lmt the winters were mild and of short dura¬ 
tion. In the middle regions of Central Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates valley, the Palmyrene, Coele-Syria, Judaea, and 
Phoenicia, while the winters were somewhat colder and longer, 
the summer warmth was more tolerable. Towards the north, 
along the flanks of Masins, Taurus, and Amanus, a climate 
more like that of eastern Media prevailed, 1 the summers being- 
little less hot than those of the middle region, 2 while the win¬ 
ters were of considerable severity. A variety of climate thus 
existed, but a variety within somewhat narrow limits. The 
region was altogether hotter and drier than is usual in the same 
latitude. The close proximity of the great Arabian desert, the 
small size of the adjoining seas, the want of mountains within 
the region having any great elevation, 8 and the general absence 
of timber, combined to produce an amount of heat and dry¬ 
ness scarcely known elsewhere outside the tropics. 

Detailed accounts of the temperature, and of the climate 
generally, in the most important provinces of the Empire, 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia Proper, have been already given, 4 
and on these points the reader is referred to the first volume. 
With regard to the remaining provinces, it may be noticed, in 
the first place, that the climate of Susiana differs but very 
slightly from that of Babylonia, the region to which it is ad¬ 
jacent. The heat in summer is excessive, the thermometer, 
even in the hill country, at an elevation of 5000 feet, standing 
often at 107° Fahr. in the shade. 5 The natives construct for 
themselves serclaubs , or subterranean apartments, in which 
they live during the day, c thus somewhat reducing the tem¬ 
perature, but probably never bringing it much below 100 de¬ 
grees. 7 They sleep at night in the open air on the flat roofs of 
their houses.” So far as there is any difference of climate at 
this season between Susiana and Babylonia, it is in favor of 
the former. The heat, though scorching, is rarely oppressive 
and not unfrequently a cool, invigorating breeze sets in from 
the mountains, 10 which refreshes both mind and body. The 
winters are exceedingly mild, snow being unknown on the 
plains, and rare on the mountains, except at a considerable 
elevation. 11 At this time, however—from December to the end 
of March—rain falls in tropical abundance; 12 and occasionally 
there are violent hail-storms, 13 which inflict serious injury on 
the crops. The spring-time in Susiana is delightful. Soft airs 
fan the cheek, laden with the scent of flowers; a carpet of ver- 
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dure is spread over the plains; the sky is cloudless, or over¬ 
spread with a thin gauzy veil; the heat of the sun is not too 
great; the rivers run with full banks and fill the numerous 
canals; the crops advance rapidly towards perfection; and on 
every side a rich luxuriant growth cheers the eye of the travel¬ 
ler. 14 

On the opposite side of the Empire, in Syria and Palestine, 
a moister, and on the whole a cooler climate prevails. In 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon there is a severe winter, which 
lasts from October to April; 15 much snow falls, and the ther¬ 
mometer often marks twenty or thirty degrees of frost. On 
the flanks of the mountain ranges, and in the highlands of 
Upper and Coele-Syria, of Damascus, Samaria, and Judaea, the 
cold is considerably less; but there are intervals of frost; snow 
falls, though it does not often remain long upon the ground; 16 
and prolonged chilling rains make the winter and early spring 
unpleasant. In the low regions, on the other hand, in the 
Shephelah , the plain of Sharon, the Phoenician coast tract, the 
lower valley of the Orontes, and again in the plain of Esdrae- 
lon and the remarkable depression from the Merom lake to the 
Dead Sea, the winters are exceedingly mild ; 17 frost and snow 
are unknown; the lowest temperature is produced by cold 
rains 18 and fogs, 19 which do not bring the thermometer much 
below 40°. During the summer these low regions, especially 
the Jordan valley or Ghor, are excessively hot, the heat being 
ordinarily of that moist kind which is intolerably oppressive. 20 
The upland plains and mountain flanks experience also a high 
temperature, but there the heat is of a drier character, and is 
not greatly complained of; the nights even in summer are 
cold, the dews being often heavy ; 21 cool winds blow occasion¬ 
ally, and though the sky is for months without a cloud, the 
prevailing heat produces no injurious effects on those who are 
exposed to it. 22 In Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon the heat is of 
course still less; refreshing breezes blow almost constantly; 
and the numerous streams and woods give a sense of coolness 
beyond the markings of the thermometer. 

There is one evil, however, to which almost the whole Em¬ 
pire must have been subject. Alike in the east and in the 
west, in Syria and Palestine, no less than in Babylonia Proper 
and Susiana, there are times when a fierce and scorching wind 
prevails for days together—a wind whose breath withers the 
herbage and is unspeakably depressing to man. Called in the 
east the Sherghis , 28 and in the west the Khamsin , 24 this fiery 
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sirocco comes laden with fine particles of heated sand, which 
at once raise the temperature and render the air unwholesome 
to breathe. In Syria these winds occur commonly in the 
spring, from February to April; 26 but in Susiana and Babylo¬ 
nia the time for them is the height of summer. 20 They blow 
from various quarters, according to the position, with respect 
to Arabia, occupied by the different provinces. In Palestine 
the worst are from the east, 27 the direction in. which the desert 
is nearest; in Lower Babylonia they are from the south; 28 in 
Susiana from the west or the north-west. 29 During their con¬ 
tinuance the air is darkened, a lurid glow is cast over the 
earth, the animal world pines and droops, vegetation lan¬ 
guishes, and, if the traveller cannot obtain shelter, and the 
wind continues, he may sink and die under its deleterious in¬ 
fluence. 30 

The climate of the entire tract included within the limits of 
the Empire was probably much the same in ancient times as 
in our own days. In the low alluvial plains indeed near the 
Persian Gulf it is probable that vegetation was anciently more 
abundant, the date-palm being cultivated much more exten¬ 
sively then than at present ; 31 and so far it might appear rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that the climate of that region must have 
been moister and cooler than it now is. But if we may judge 
by Strabo’s account of Susiana, where the climatic conditions 
were nearly the same as in Babylonia, no important change 
can have taken place, for Strabo not only calls the climate of 
Susiana “fiery and scorching,” 32 but says that in Susa, during 
the height of summer, if a lizard or a snake tried to cross the 
street about noon-day, he was baked to death before accom¬ 
plishing half the distance. 33 Similarly on the west, though 
there is reason to believe that Palestine is now much more de¬ 
nuded of timber than it was formerly, 34 and its climate should 
therefore be both warmer and drier, yet it has been argued 
with great force from the identity of the modern with the an¬ 
cient vegetation, that in reality there can have been no consid¬ 
erable change. 35 If then there has been such permanency of 
climate in the two regions where the greatest alteration seems 
to have taken place in the circumstances whereby climate is 
usually affected, it can scarcely be thought that elsewhere any 
serious change has been brought about. 

The chief vegetable productions of Babylonia Proper in an¬ 
cient times are thus (numerated by Berosus. “The land of 
the Babylonians,” ho says, “produces wheat as an indigenous 
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plant, and has also barley, and lentils, and vetches, and sesa¬ 
me ; the banks of the streams and the marshes supply edible 
roots, called gongce , which have the taste of barley-cakes. 
Palms, too, grow in the country, and apples, and fruit-trees of 
various kinds.” 36 Wheat, it will be observed, and barley are 
placed first, since it was especially as a grain country that 
Babylonia was celebrated. The testimonies of Herodotus, 
Theophrastus, Strabo, and Pliny as to the enormous returns 
which the Babylonian farmers obtained from their corn lands 
have been already cited. 37 No such fertility is known any¬ 
where in modern times; and, unless the accounts are grossly 
exaggerated, we must ascribe it, in part, to the extraordinary 
vigor of a virgin soil, a deep and rich alluvium; in part, per¬ 
haps, to a peculiar adaptation of the soil to the wheat plant, 
which the providence of God made to grow spontaneously in 
this region, and nowhere else, so far as we know, on the whole 
face of the earth. 39 

Besides wheat, it appears that barley, millet, 39 and lentils 
were cultivated for food, while vetches were grown for beasts, 
and sesame for the sake of the oil which can be expressed from 
its seed. 40 All grew luxuriantly, and the returns of the barley 
in particular are stated at a fabulous amount. 41 But the pro¬ 
duction of first necessity in Babylonia was the date-palm, 
which flourished in great abundance throughout the region, 
and probably furnished the chief food of the greater portion of 
the inhabitants. The various uses to which it was applied 
have been stated in the first volume, 42 where a representation 
of its mode of growth has been also given. 43 

In the adjoining country of Susiana, or at any rate in the al¬ 
luvial portion of it, the principal products of the earth seem to 
have been nearly the same as in Babylonia, while the fecundi¬ 
ty of the soil was but little less. Wheat and barley returned 
to the sower a hundred or even two hundred fold. 44 The date- 
palm grew plentifully, 45 more especially in the vicinity of the 
towns. 46 Other trees also were common, 47 as probably konars, 
acacias, and poplars, which are still found scattered in tolera¬ 
ble abundance over the plain country. 48 The neighboring moun¬ 
tains could furnish good timber of various kinds ; 49 but it ap¬ 
pears that the palm was the tree chiefly used for building. 50 
If we may judge the past by the present, we may further sup¬ 
pose that Susiana produced fruits in abundance; for modern 
travellers tell us that there is not a fruit known in Persia which 
<loes not thrive in the province of Khuzistan, 51 
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Along the Euphrates valley to a considerable distance—at 
least as far as Anah (or Ilena)—the character of the country 
resembles that of Babylonia and Susiana, and the products 
cannot have been very different. About Anah the date-palm 
begins to fail, and the olive first makes its appearance. 52 Fur¬ 
ther up a chief fruit is the mulberry. 53 Still higher, in north¬ 
ern Mesopotamia, the mulberry is comparatively rare, but 
its place is supplied by the walnut, the vine, and the pistachio- 
nut. 54 This district produces also good crops of grain, and 
grows oranges, pomegranates, and the commoner kinds of fruit 
abundantly. 55 

Across the Euphrates, in Northern Syria, the country is less 
suited for grain crops; but trees and shrubs of all kinds grow 
luxuriantly, the pasture is excellent, and much of the land is 
well adapted for the growth of cotton. 56 The Assyrian kings 
cut timber frequently in this tract; 57 and here are found at the 
present day enormous planes, 58 thick forests of oak, pine, and 
ilex, walnuts, willows, poplars, ash-trees, birches, larches, and 
the earob or locust tree. 69 Among wild shrubs are the oleander 
with its ruddy blossoms, the myrtle, the bay, the arbutus, the 
clematis, the juniper, and the honeysuckle; 60 among cultivated 
fruit-trees, the orange, the pomegranate, the pistachio-nut, the 
vine, the mulberry, and the olive. 61 The cidis , an excellent 
pea, and the Lycoperdon , or wild potato, grow in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Aleppo. 62 The castor-oil plant is cultivated in the 
plain of Edlib. 63 Melons, cucumbers, 64 and most of the ordi¬ 
nary vegetables are produced in abundance and of good quality 
everywhere. 

In Southern Syria and Palestine most of the same forms of 
vegetation occur, with several others of quite a new character. 
These are due either to the change of latitude, or to the 
tropical heat of the Jordan and Dead Sea valley, or finally to 
the high elevation of Hermon, Lebanon, and Anti-Lebanon. 
The date-palm fringes the Syrian shore as high as Bey rut, 65 
and formerly flourished in the Jordan valley, 66 where, however, 
it is not now seen, except in a few dwarfed specimens near 
the Tiberias lake. 67 The banana accompanies the date along 
the coast, and even grows as far north as Tripoli. 65 The 
prickly pear, introduced from America, has completely neu¬ 
tralized itself, and is in general request for hedging. 09 The fig 
mulberry (or true sycamore), another southern form, is also 
common, and grows to a considerable size. 10 Other denizens 
pf warm chmes ? unknown in Northern Syria, are the jujube, 
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the tamarisk, the elaeagnus or wild olive, the gum-sty rax plant 
C Styrax officinalis ), the egg-plant, the Egyptian papyrus, the 
sugar-cane, the scarlet misletoe, the solanmn that produces the 
“Dead Sea apple” {Solanmn Soclomceum ), the yellow-flowered 
acacia, and the liquorice plant. 71 Among the forms due to 
high elevation are the famous Lebanon cedar, several oaks 
and juniper, 72 the maple, berberry, jessamine, ivy, butcher’s 
broom, a rhododendron, and the gum-tragacanth plant. 73 The 
fruits additional to those of the north are dates, lemons, 
almonds, shaddocks, and limes. 74 

The chief mineral products of the Empire seem to have been 
bitumen, with its concomitants, naphtha and petroleum, salt, 
sulphur, nitre, copper, iron, perhaps silver, and several sorts 
of precious stones. Bitumen was furnished in great abundance 
by the springs at Hit or Is, 75 which were celebrated in the 
days of Herodotus; 76 it was also procured from Ardericca 77 
(Kir-Ab), and probably from Ram Ormuz, 78 in Susiana, and 
likewise from the Dead Sea. 79 Salt was obtainable from the 
various lakes which had no outlet, as especially from the 
Sabakhah, 80 the Bahr-el-Melak, 81 the Dead Sea, 82 and a small 
lake near Tadmor or Palmyra. 83 The Dead Sea gave also most 
probably both sulphur and nitre, but the latter only in small 
quantities. 84 Copper and iron seem to have been yielded by the 
hills of Palestine. 85 Silver was perhaps a product of the 
Anti-Lebanon. 86 

It may be doubted whether any gems were realty found in 
Babylonia itself, which, being purely alluvial, possesses no 
stone of any kind. Most likely the sorts known as Babylonian 
came from the neighboring Susiana, whose unexplored moun¬ 
tains may possess many rich treasures. According to Diony¬ 
sius, 87 the bed of the Choaspes produced numerous agates, and 
it may well be that from the same quarter came that “beryl 
more precious than gold,” 88 and those “highly reputed 
sards,” 89 which Babylon seems to have exported to other 
countries. The western provinces may, however, very pro¬ 
bably have furnished the gems which are ascribed to them, as 
amethysts, which are said to have been found in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Petra, 90 alabaster, which came from near Damascus, 91 
and the cyanus, a kind of lapis-lazuli, 92 which was a produc¬ 
tion of Phoeicnia. 93 No doubt the Babylonian love of gems 
caused the provinces to be carefully searched for stones; 
and it is not improbable that they yielded besides the varieties 
Already named, and the other unknown kinds mentioned by 
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Pliny, 94 many, if not most, of the materials which we find to 
have been used for seals by the ancient people. These are, 
cornelian, rock-crystal, chalcedony, onyx, jasper, quartz, 
serpentine, sienite, haematite, green felspar, pyrites, loadstone, 
and amazon-stone. 

Stone for building was absent from Babylonia Proper and 
the alluvial tracts of Susiana, but in the other provinces it 
abounded. The Euphrates valley could furnish stone at almost 
any point above Hit; the mountain regions of Susiana could 
supply it in whatever quantity might be required; and in the 
western provinces it was only too plentiful. Near to Baby¬ 
lonia the most common kind was limestone; 66 but about Had- 
disah on the Euphrates there was also a gritty, silicious rock 
alternating with iron-stone, 96 and in the Arabian Desert were 
sandstone and granite. 97 Such stone as was used in Babylon 
itself, and in the other cities of the low country, probably 
either came down the Euphrates, 98 or was brought by canals 
from the adjacent part of Arabia. The quantity, however, thus 
consumed was small, the Babylonians being content for most 
uses with the brick, of which their own territory gave them a 
supply practically inexhaustible. 

The principal wild animals known to have inhabited the 
Empire in ancient times are the following: the lion, the pan¬ 
ther or large leopard, the hunting leopard, the bear, the 
hyena, the wild ox, the buffalo (?), the wild ass, the stag, the 
antelope, the ibex or wild goat, the wild sheep, the wild boar, 
the wolf, the jackal, the fox, the hare, and the rabbit. 99 Of 
these, the lion, leopard, bear, stag, wolf, jackal, and fox seem 
to have been very widely diffused, 100 while the remainder were 
rarer, and, generally speaking, confined to certain localities. 
The wild ass was met with only in the dry parts of Mesopota¬ 
mia, and perhaps of Syria, 101 the buffalo and wild boar only in 
moist regions, along the banks of rivers or among marshes. 103 
The wild ox was altogether scarce; 103 the wild sheep, tlie rabbit, 
and the hare, 104 were probably not common. 

To this list may be added as present denizens of the region, 
and therefore probably belonging to it in ancient times, the 
lynx, the wildcat, the ratel, the sable, the genet, the badger, 
the otter, the beaver, the polecat, the jerboa, the rat, the 
mouse, the marmot, the porcupine, the squirrel, 106 and perhaps 
the alligator. 106 Of these the commonest at the present day 
are porcupines, badgers, otters, rats, mice, and jerboas. The 
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ratel, sable, and genet belong only to the north ; 107 the beaver 
is found nowhere but in the Khabour and middle Euphrates; 108 
the alligator, if a denizen of the region at all exists only in the 
Euphrates.” 

The chief birds of the region are eagles, vultures, falcons, 
owls, hawks, many kinds of crows, magpies, jackdaws, 
thrushes, blackbirds, nightingales, larks, sparrows, gold¬ 
finches, swallows, doves of fourteen kinds, francolins, rock 
partridges, gray partridges, black partridges, quails, pheas¬ 
ants, capercailzies, bustards, flamingoes, pelicans, cormorants, 
storks, herons, cranes, wild-geese, ducks, teal, kingfishers, 
snipes, woodcocks, the sand-grouse, the hoopoe, the g 7 *een 
parrot, the becafico, the locust-bird, the humming-bird (?), 
and the bee*eater. 109 The eagle, pheasant, capercailzie, quail, 
parrot, locust-bird, becafico, and humming-bird are rare; 110 the 
remainder are all tolerably common. Besides these, we know 
that in ancient times ostriches were found within the limits of 
the Empire, 111 though now they have retreated further south 
into the Great Desert of Arabia. Perhaps bitterns may also 
formerly have frequented some of the countries belonging to 
it, 112 though they are not mentioned among the birds of the 
region by modern writers. 113 

There is a bird of the heron species, or rather of a species 
between the heron and the stork, which seems to deserve a 
few words of special description. It is found chiefly in North¬ 
ern Syria, in the plain of Aleppo and the districts watered by 
the Koweik and Sajur rivers. The Arabs call it Tair-el-JRaouf , 
or “the magnificent.” This bird is of a grayish-white, the 
breast white, the joints of the wings tipped with scarlet, and 
the under part of the beak scarlet, the upper part being of a 
blackish-gray. The beak is nearly five inches long, and two 
thirds of an inch thick. The circumference of the eye is red; 
the feet are of a deep yellow; and the bird in its general form 
strongly resembles the stork; but its color is darker. It is 
four feet high, and covers a breadth of nine feet when the 
wings are spread. The birds of this species are wont to col¬ 
lect in large flocks on the North Syrian rivers, and to arrange 
themselves in several rows across the streams where they are 
shallowest. Here they squat side by side, as close to one an¬ 
other as possible, and spread out their tails against the cur¬ 
rent, thus forming a temporary dam. The water drains off 
below them, apd when it has reached its lowest point, at a 
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signal from one of their number who from the bank watches 
the proceedings, they rise and swoop upon the fish, frogs, etc., 
which the lowering of the water has exposed to view.” 4 

Fish are abundant in the Clialdcean marshes, and in almost 
all the fresh-water lakes and rivers. [PI. VIII., Fig. J The 
Tigris and Euphrates yield chiefly barbel and carp;' 15 but the 
former stream has also eels, trout, chub, shad-fish, siluruses, 
and many kinds which have no English names. 116 The Koweik 
contains the Aleppo eel (Ophidium masbaccnnbalus), a very 
rare variety;" 7 and in other streams of Northern Syria are 
found lampreys, bream, dace, and the black-fish {Macro}Aero- 
notus niger ), besides carp, trout, chub, and barbel."" Chub, 
bream, and the silurus are taken in the Sea of Galilee." 9 
The black-fish is extremely abundant in the Bahr-el-Taka and 
the Lake of Antioch. 130 

Among reptiles may be noticed, besides snakes, lizards, and 
frogs, which are numerous, the following less common species 
—iguanoes, tortoises of two kinds, chameleons, and monitors. 131 
Bats also were common in Babylonia Proper, 133 where they 
grew to a great size. Of insects the most remarkable are 
scorpions, tarantulas, and locusts. 133 These last come sud¬ 
denly in countless myriads with the wind, and, settling on 
the crops, rapidly destroy all the hopes of the husbandman, 
after which they strip the shrubs and trees of their leaves, 
reducing rich districts in an incredibly short space of time to 
the condition of howling wildernesses. [PI. VIII., Fig. 3.] If 
it were not for the locust-bird, which is constantly keeping 
down their numbers, these destructive insects would probably 
increase so as to ruin utterly the various regions exposed to 
their ravages. 

The domestic animals employed in the countries which com¬ 
posed the Empire were, camels, horses, mules, asses, buffaloes, 
cows and oxen, goats, sheep, and dogs. Mules as well as 
horses seem to have been anciently used in war by the people 
of the more southern regions—by the Susianians at any rate, 134 
if not also by the Babylonians. Sometimes they were ridden; 
sometimes they were employed to draw carts or chariots. 
They were spirited and active animals, evidently of a fine 
breed, such as that for which Khuzistan is famous at the 
present day. 135 [PI. VIII., Fig. 4.] The asses from which 
these mules were produced must also have been of superior 
quality, like the breed for which Baghdad is even now fa¬ 
mous, 156 The Babylonian, horses ore not likely to have been 
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nearly so good; for this animal does not flourish in a climate 
which is at once moist and hot. Still, at any rate under the 
Persians, Babylonia seems to have been a great breeding-place 
for horses, since the stud of a single satrap consisted of 800 
stallions and 16,000 mares. 127 If we may judge of the character 
of Babylonian from that of Susianian steeds, we may consider 
the breed to have been strong and large limbed, but not very 
handsome, the head being too large and the legs too short for 
beauty. [PI. IX., Fig. 1.] 

The Babylonians were also from very early times famous 
for their breed of dogs. The tablet engraved in a former vol¬ 
ume, 128 which gives a representation of a Babylonian hound, 
is probably of a high antiquity, not later than the period of 
the Empire. Dogs are also not unfrequently represented on 
ancient Babylonian stones and cylinders. 129 It would seem 
that, as in Assyria, there were two principal breeds, one 
somewhat clumsy and heavy, of a character not unlike that 
of our mastiff, the other of a much lighter make, nearly re¬ 
sembling our greyhound. The former kind is probably the 
breed known as Indian, 130 which was kept up by continual im¬ 
portations from the country whence it w~as originally derived. 131 
[PI. IX., Fig. 2.] 

We have no evidence that camels were employed in the time 
of the Empire, either by the Babylonians themselves or by 
their neighbors, the Susianians; but in Upper Mesopotamia, in 
Syria, and in Palestine they had been in use from a very early 
date. The Amalekites and the Midianites found them service¬ 
able in war; 132 and the latter people employed them also as 
beasts of burden in their caravan trade. 133 The Syrians of 
Upper Mesopotamia rode upon them in their journeys. 134 It 
appears that they were also sometimes yoked to chariots, 135 
though from their size and clumsiness they would be but ill 
fitted for beasts of draught. 

Buffaloes were, it is probable, domesticated by the Babylo 
nians at an early date. The animal seems to have been indi¬ 
genous in the country, 136 and it is far better suited for the 
marshy regions of Lower Babylonia and Susiana 137 than cattle 
of the ordinary kind. It is perhaps a buffalo which is repre¬ 
sented on an ancient tablet already referred to, 138 where a lion 
is disturbed in the middle of his feast off a prostrate animal by 
a man armed with a hatchet. Cows and oxen, however, of the 
common kind are occasionally represented on the cylinders 139 
[PI. IX., Fig. 4.], where they scorn sometimes to represent anp 
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mals about to be offered to the gods. Goats also appear fre¬ 
quently in this capacity; 140 and they were probably more com¬ 
mon than sheep, at any rate in the more southern districts. 
Of Babylonian sheep we have no representations at all on the 
monuments; but it is scarcely likely that a country which used 
wool so largely 141 was content to be without them. At any rato 
they abounded in the provinces, forming the chief wealth of 
the more northern nations. 143 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

“ The Chaldaeans, that bitter and hasty nation.”—Habak. i. 6. 

The Babylonians, who, under Nabopolassar and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, held the second place among the nations of the East, 
were emphatically a mixed race. The ancient people from 
whom they were in the main descended—the Chaldmans of 
the First Empire—possessed this character to a considerable 
extent, since they united Cushite with Turanian blood, and 
contained moreover a slight Semitic and probably a slight 
Arian element. 1 But the Babylonians of later times—the 
Chaldseans of the Hebrew prophets 2 —must have been very 
much more a mixed race than their earlier namesakes—partly 
in consequence of the policy of colonization pursued systemat¬ 
ically by the later Assyrian kings, partly from the direct influ¬ 
ence exerted upon them by conquerors. Whatever may have 
been the case with the Arab dynasty, which bore sway in tho 
country from about B.e. 1546 till B.c. 1300, it is certain that 
the Assyrians conquered Babylon about B.c. 1300, and almost 
certain that they established an Assyrian family upon the 
throne of Nimrod, which held for some considerable time the 
actual sovereignty of the country. 3 It was natural that under 
a dynasty of Semites, Semitic blood should flow freely into the 
lower region, Semitic usages and modes of thought become 
prevalent, and the spoken language of the country pass from 
a Turanian or Turano-Cushitc to a Semitic type. The previous 
C' void man race blended, apparently, with the new comers, and 
f people was produced in which the three elements-the Stf 
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mi tic, the Turanian, and the Cushite—held about equal shares. 
The colonization of the Sargonid kings added probably other 
elements in small proportions, 4 and the result was that among 
all the nations inhabiting Western Asia there can have been 
none so thoroughly deserving the title of a “ mingled people” 6 
as the Babylonians of the later Empire. 

In mixtures of this kind it is almost always found that some 
one element practically preponderates, and assumes to itself 
the right of fashioning and forming the general character of 
the race. It is not at all necessary that this formative element 
should be larger than any other; on the contrary, it may be 
and sometimes is extremely small; 6 for it does not work by 
its mass, but by its innate force and strong vital energy. In 
Babylonia, the element which showed itself to possess this 
superior vitality, which practically asserted its pre-eminence 
and proceeded to mold the national character, was the Se¬ 
mitic. There is abundant evidence that by the time of the 
later Empire the Babylonians had become thoroughly Semi- 
tized; so much so, that ordinary observers scarcely distin¬ 
guished them from their purely Semitic neighbors, the Assy¬ 
rians. 7 No doubt there were differences which a Hippocrates 
or an Aristotle could have detected—differences resulting from 
mixed descent, as well as differences arising from climate and 
physical geography; but, speaking broadly, it must be said 
that the Semitic element, introduced into Babylonia from the 
north, had so prevailed by the time of the establishment of the 
Empire that the race was no longer one sui generis , but was a 
mere variety of the well-known and widely spread Semitic 
type. 

We possess but few notices, and fewer assured representa¬ 
tions, from which to form an opinion of the physical charac¬ 
teristics of the Babylonians. Except upon the cylinders, there 
are extant only three or four representations of the human 
form 8 by Babylonian artists, and in the few cases where this 
form occurs we cannot always feel at all certain that the in¬ 
tention is to portray a human being. A few Assyrian bas- 
reliefs probably represent campaigns in Babylonia; 9 but the 
Assyrians vary their human type so little that these sculptures 
must not be regarded as conveying to us very exact informa¬ 
tion. The cylinders are too rudely executed to be of much 
service, and they seem to preserve an archaic type which 
originated with the Proto-Chaldaeans. If we might trust the 
figures upon them as at all nearly representing the truth, we 
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should have to regard the Babylonians as of much slighter and 
sparer frames than their northern neighbors, of a jihysique in 
fact approaching to meagreness. The Assyrian sculptures, 
however, are far from bearing out this idea; from them it 
would seem that the frames of the Babylonians were as 
brawny and massive as those of the Assyrians themselves, 
while in feature there was not much difference between the 
nations. [PI. IX., Fig. 3.] Foreheads straight but not high, 
noses well formed but somewhat depressed, full lips, and a well- 
marked rounded chin, constitute the physiognomy of the Baby¬ 
lonians as it appears upon the sculptures of their neighbors. 
This representation is not contradicted by the few specimens 
of actual sculpture left by themselves. In these the type ap¬ 
proaches nearly to the Assyrian, while there is still such an 
amount of difference as renders it tolerably easy to distinguish 
between the productions of the two nat ions. The eye is larger, 
and not so decidedly almond-shaped; the nose is shorter, and 
its depression is still more marked; while the general ex¬ 
pression of the countenance is altogether more commonplace. 

These differences may be probably referred to the influence 
which was exercised upon the physical form of the race by the 
primitive or Proto-Chaldsean element, an influence which ap¬ 
pears to have been considerable. This element, as has been 
already observed, 10 was predominantly Cushite; and there is 
reason to believe that the Cushite race was connected not very 
remotely with the negro. In Susiana, where the Cushite blood 
was maintained in tolerable purity—Elymseans and Kissians 
existing side by side, instead of blending together 11 —there 
was, if we may trust the Assyrian remains, a very decided 
prevalency of a negro type of countenance, as the accom¬ 
panying specimens, carefully copied from the sculptures, will 
render evident. [PI. IX., Fig. G.] The head was covered with 
short crisp curls; the eye was large, the nose and mouth 
nearly in the same line, the lips thick. Such a physiognomy 
as the Babylonian appears to have been would naturally arise 
from an intermixture of a race like the Assyrian with one 
resembling that which the later sculptures represent as the 
main race inhabiting Susiana.** 

Herodotus remarks that the Babylonians wore their hair 
long; 13 and this remark is confirmed to some extent by the 
native remains. These in general represent the hair as form¬ 
ing a single stiff and heavy curl at the back of the head 
(No. 3). Sometimes, however, they make it take the shape of 
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long flowing locks, which depend over the back (No. 1), or 
over the back and shoulders (No. 4), reaching nearly to the 
waist. Occasionally, in lieu of these commoner types, we 
have one which closely resembles the Assyrian, the hair form¬ 
ing a round mass behind the head (No. 2), on which we can 
sometimes trace indications of a slight wave. [PI. X., Fig. 1.] 
The national fashion, that to which Herodotus alludes, seems 
to be represented by the three commoner modes. Where the 
round mass is worn, we have probably an Assyrian fashion, 
which the Babylonians aped during the time of that people’s 
pre-eminence. 14 

Besides their flowing hair, the Babylonians are represented 
frequently with a large beard. This is generally longer than 
the Assyrian, descending nearly to the waist. Sometimes it 
curls crisply upon the face, but below the chin depends over 
the breast in long, straight locks. At other times it droops 
perpendicularly from the cheeks and the under lip. 15 Fre¬ 
quently, however, the beard is shaven off, and the whole face 
is smooth and hairless. 16 

The Chaldeean females, as represented by the Assyrians, 17 
are tall and large-limbed. Their physiognomy is Assyrian, 
their hair not very abundant. The Babylonian cylinders, on 
the other hand, make the hair long and conspicuous, while the 
forms are quite as spare and meagre as those of the men. 

On the whole, it is most probable that the physical type of 
the later Babylonians was nearly that of their northern neigh¬ 
bors. A somewhat sparer form, longer and more flowing 
hair, and features less' stern and strong, may perhaps have 
characterized them. They were also, it is probable, of a darker 
complexion than the Assyrians, being to some extent Ethio¬ 
pians by descent, and inhabiting a region which lies four 
degrees nearer to the tropics than Assyria. The Cha’ab 
Arabs, the present possessors of the more southern parts of 
Babylonia, are nearly black; 18 and the “black Syrians,” of 
whom Strabo speaks, 19 seem intended to represent the Baby¬ 
lonians. 

Among the moral and mental characteristics of the people, 
the first place is due to their intellectual ability. Inheriting a 
legacy of scientific knowledge, astronomical and arithmetical, 
from the Proto-Chaldmans, 20 they seem to have not only main¬ 
tained but considerably advanced these sciences by their own 
efforts. Their “wisdom and learning” are celebrated by the 
Jewish prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel; 21 the Father of 
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History records their valuable inventions; 22 and an Aristotle 
was not ashamed to be beholden to them for scientific data 23 
They were good observers of astronomical phenomena, careful 
recorders of such observations, 24 and mathematicians of no 
small repute. 25 Unfortunately, they mixed with their really 
scientific studies those occult pursuits which, in ages and 
countries where the limits of true science are not known, are 
always apt to seduce students from the right path, having 
attractions against which few men are proof, so long as it is 
believed that they can really accomplish the end that they 
propose to themselves. The Babylonians were astrologers no 
less than astronomers; 26 they professed to cast nativities, to 
expound dreams, and to foretell events by means of the stars; 
and though there were always a certain number who kept 
within the legitimate bounds of science, and repudiated the 
astrological pretensions of their brethren, 21 yet on the whole it 
must be allowed that their astronomy was fatally tinged with 
a mystic and unscientific element. 

In close connection with the intellectual ability of the Baby¬ 
lonians was the spirit of enterprise which led them to engage 
in traffic and to adventure themselves upon the ocean in ships. 
In a future chapter we shall have to consider the extent and 
probable direction of this commerce. 28 It is sufficient to ob¬ 
serve in the present place that the same turn of mind which 
made the Phoenicians anciently the great can id's between the 
East and West, and which in modern times has rendered the 
Jews so successful in various branches of trade, seems to have 
characterized the Semitized Babylonians, whose land was em¬ 
phatically “a land of traffic,” and their chief city “a city of 
merchants.” 29 

The trading spirit which was thus strongly developed in the 
Babylonian people led naturally to the two somewhat opposite 
vices of avarice and over-1 uxuriousness. Not content with 
honorable gains, the Babylonians “ coveted an evil covetous¬ 
ness,” as we learn both from Habakkuk and Jeremiah. 50 The 
44 shameful custom” mentioned by Herodotus, 31 which required 
as a religious duty that every Babylonian woman, rich or poor, 
highborn or humble, should once in her life prostitute herself 
in the temple of Beltis, was probably based on the desire of at¬ 
tracting strangers to the capital, who would either bring with 
them valuable commodities or purchase the productions of the 
country. The public auction of marriageable virgins 9 * had 
most likely a similar intention. If we may believe Curtins,” 
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strangers might at any time purchase the gratification of any 
passion they might feel, from the avarice of parents or hus¬ 
bands. 

The luxury of the Babylonians is a constant theme with both 
sacred and profane writers. The 4 4 daughter of the Chaldaeans” 
was 4 4 tender and delicate,” 34 4 4 given to pleasures,” 35 apt to 
“dwell carelessly.” 38 Her young men made themselves 4 ‘as 
princes to look at—exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads,” 31 
—painting their faces, wearing earrings, and clothing them¬ 
selves in robes of soft and rich material. 38 Extensive polygamy 
prevailed. 39 The pleasures of the table were carried to excess. 
Drunkenness vras common. 40 Rich unguents were invented. 41 
The tables groaned under the weight of gold and silver plate. 43 
In every possible way the Babylonians practised luxuriousness 
of living, and in respect of softness and self-indulgence they 
certainly did not fall short of any nation of antiquity. 

There was, however, a harder and sterner side to the Baby¬ 
lonian character. Despite their love of luxury, they were at 
all times brave and skilful in war; and, during the period of 
their greatest strength, they were one of the most formidable 
of all the nations of the East. Habakkuk describes them, 
drawing evidently from the life, as “bitter and hasty,” and 
again as 44 terrible and dreadful—their horses’ hoofs swifter 
than the leopard’s, and more fierce than the evening wolves.” 43 
Hence they “smote the people in wrath with a continual 
stroke” 44 — they “made the earth to tremble, and did shake 
kingdoms” 45 —they carried all before them in their great enter¬ 
prises, seldom allowing themselves to be foiled by resistance, 
or turned from their course by pity. Exercised for centuries 
in long and fierce wars with the well-armed and well-disciplined 
Assyrians, they were no sooner quit of this enemy, and able to 
take an aggressive attitude, than they showed themselves no 
unworthy successors of that long-dominant nation, so far as 
energy, valor, and military skill constitute desert. They 
carried their victorious arms from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf to the banks of the Nile; wherever they went, they 
rapidly established their power, crushing all resistance, and 
fully meriting the remarkable title, which they seem to have 
received from those who had felt their attacks, of “the harm 
mer of the whole earth.” 46 

The military successes of the Babylonians were accompanied 
with needless violence, and with outrages not unusual in the 
East, which the historian must nevertheless regard as at once 
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crimes and follies. The transplantation of conquered races—a 
part of the policy of Assyria whieli^ the Chaldeeans adopted— 
may perhaps have been morally defensible, notwithstanding the 
sufferings which it involved. 47 But the mutilations of prison¬ 
ers, 4 * the weary imprisonments, 4 * the massacre of non-combat¬ 
ants, 00 the refinement of cruelty shown in the execution of 
children before the eyes of their fathers 51 —these and similar 
atrocities, which are recorded of the Babylonians, are wholly 
without excuse, since they did not so much terrify as exasper¬ 
ate the conquered nations, and thus rather endangered than 
added strength or security to the empire. A savage and in¬ 
human temper is betrayed by these harsh punishments—a 
temper common in Asiatics, but none the less reprehensible on 
that account—one that led its possessors to sacrifice interest to 
vengeance, and the peace of a kingdom to a tiger-like thirst for 
blood. Nor was tliis cruel temper shown only towards the 
subject nations and captives taken in war. Babylonian nobles 
trembled for their heads if they incurred by a slight fault the 
displeasure of the monarch; 52 and even the most powerful class 
in the kingdom, the learned and venerable “ Chaldeeans,” ran 
on one occasion the risk of being exterminated, because they 
could not expound a dream which the king had forgotten. 03 If 
a monarch displeased his court, and was regarded as having a 
bad disposition, it was not thought enough simply to make 
away with him, but he was put to death by torture. 04 Among 
recognized punishments were cutting to pieces and casting into 
a heated furnace. 05 The houses of offenders were pulled down 
and made into dunghills. 56 These practices imply a “ violence” 
and cruelty beyond the ordinary Oriental limit; and we can¬ 
not be surprised that when final judgment was denounced 
against Babylon, it was declared to be sent, in a great measure, 
“because of men’s blood, and for the violence of the land—of 
the city, and all that dwelt therein.” 57 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the Babylonians were a 
proud people. Pride is unfortunately the invariable accom¬ 
paniment of success, in the nation, if not in the individual; 
and the sudden elevation of Babylon from a subject to a domi¬ 
nant power must have been peculiarly trying, moro especially 
to the Oriental temperament. The spirit which culminated in 
Nebuchadnezzar, when, walking in the palace of his kingdom, 
and surveying the magnificent buildings which he had raised 
on every side from the plunder of the conquered nations, and 
by the labor of their captive bands, he exclaimed, “ Is not the 
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great Babylon which I have built by the might of my power 
and for the honor of my majesty?” 68 —was rife in the people 
generally, who, naturally enough, believed themselves superior 
to every other nation upon the earth. “I am, and there is 
none else beside me,” was the thought, if not the speech, of the 
people, 69 whosearrogancy was perhaps somewhat less offensive 
than that of the Assyrians, but was quite as intense and as 
deep-seated. 60 

The Babylonians, notwithstanding their pride, their cruelty, 
their covetousness, and their love of luxury, must be pro¬ 
nounced to have been, according to their lights, a religious 
people. The temple in Babylonia is not a mere adjunct of the 
palace, but has almost the same pre-eminence over other build¬ 
ings which it claims in Egypt. The vast mass of the Birs-i- 
Nimrud is sufficient to show that an enormous amount of 
labor was expended in the erection of sacred edifices; and the 
costly ornamentation lavished on such buildings is, as we shall 
hereafter find, 01 even more remarkable than their size. Vast 
sums were also expended on images of the gods, 62 necessary 
adjuncts of the religion; and the whole paraphernalia of wor¬ 
ship exhibited a rare splendor and magnificence. 63 The mon- 
arclis were devout worshippers of the various deities, and gave 
much of their attention to the building and repair of temples, 
the erection of images, and the like. They bestowed on their 
children names indicative of religious feeling, 64 and implying 
real faith in the power of the gods to protect their votaries. 
The people generally affected similar names—names containing, 
in almost every case, a god’s name as one of their elements. 06 
The seals or signets which formed almost a necessary part of 
each man’s costume 66 were, except in rare instances, of a reli¬ 
gious character. Even in banquets, where we might have ex¬ 
pected that thoughts of religion would be laid aside, it seems 
to have been the practice during the drinking to rehearse the 
praises of the deities. 67 

We are told by Nicolas of Damascus that the Babylonians 
cultivated two virtues especially, honesty and calmness. 68 
Honesty is the natural, almost the necessary virtue of traders, 
who soon find that it is the best policy to be fair and just in 
their dealings. We may well believe that this intelligent 
people had the wisdom to see their true interests, and to under¬ 
stand that trade can never prosper unless conducted with in¬ 
tegrity and straightforwardness. The very fact that their 
trade did prosper, that their goods were everywhere in re- 
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quest," 9 is sufficient proof of their commercial honesty, and of 
their superiority to those tricks which speedily ruin a com¬ 
merce. 

Calmness is not a common Oriental virtue. It is not even in 
general very highly appreciated, being apt to strike the lively, 
sensitive, and passionate Eastern as mere dulness and apathy. 
In China, however, it is a point of honor that the outward de¬ 
meanor should be calm and placid under any amount of provo¬ 
cation; and indignation, fierceness, even haste, are regarded 
as signs of incomplete civilization, which the disciples of Con¬ 
fucius love to note in their would-be rivals of the West. 

We may conceive that some similar notion was entertained 
by the proud Babylonians, who no doubt regarded themselves 
as infinitely superior in manners and culture, no less than in 
scientific attainments, to the i ‘barbarians” of Persia and 
Greece. While rage boiled in their hearts, and commands to 
torture and destroy fell from their tongues, etiquette may have 
required that the countenance should be unmoved, the eye 
serene, the voice low and gentle. Such contrasts are not un¬ 
commonly seen in the polite Mandarin, whose apparent calm¬ 
ness drives his European antagonist to despair; and it may 
well be that the Babylonians of the sixth and seventh centuries 
before our era had attained to an equal power of restraining 
the expression of feeling. But real gentleness, meekness, and 
placability were certainly not the attributes of a people who 
were so fierce in their wars and so cruel in their punishments. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TIIE CAPITAL. 


ridAur/ua ovonao'TdTaTov na\ icr,\t>poTaTor. —Herod, f. 178. 

Babylon, the capital of the Fourth Monarchy, was probably 
the largest and most magnificent city of the ancient world. A 
dim tradition current in the East gave, it is true, a greater 
extent, if not a greater splendor, to the metropolis of Assyria; 
but this tradition first appears in ages subsequent to the 
complete destruction of the more northern city; 1 and it is 
contradicted by the testimony of facts. The walls of Nineveh 
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have been completely traced, and indicate a city tlnee miles in 
length, by less than a mile and a half in breadth, containing 
an area of about 1800 English acres. 2 Of this area less than 
one tenth is occupied by ruins of any pretension. 3 On the 
admitted site of Babylon striking masses of ruin cover a space 
considerably larger than that which at Nineveh constitutes the 
whole area of the town. 4 Beyond this space in every direction, 
north, east, south and west, are detached mounds indicating 
the former existence of edifices of some size, while the inter¬ 
mediate ground between these mounds and the main ruins 
shows distinct traces of its having been built upon in former 
days. 5 

Of the actual size of the town, modern research gives us no 
clear and definite notion. One explorer 6 only has come away 
from the country with an idea that the general position of the 
detached mounds, by which the plain around Hillah is dotted, 
enables him to draw the lines of the ancient walls, and mark 
out the exact position of the city. But the very maps and 
plans which are put forward in support of this view show that 
it rests mainly on hypothesis; 7 nor is complete confidence 
placed in the surveys on which the maps and plans have been 
constructed. The English surveys, which have been unfortu¬ 
nately lost, 8 are said not to have placed the detached mounds 
in any such decided lines as M. Oppert believes them to oc¬ 
cupy, and the general impression of the British officers who 
were employed on the service is that “ no vestige of the walls 
of Babylon has been as yet discovered.” 9 [PI. XI.] 

For the size and plan of the city we are thus of necessity 
thrown back upon the reports of ancient authors. It is not 
pretended that such reports are in this, or in any other ease, 
deserving of implicit credence. The ancient historians, even 
the more trustworthy of them, are in the habit of exaggerating 
in their numbers; 10 and on such subjects as measurements 
they were apt to take on trust the declarations of their native 
guides, who would be sure to make over-statements. Still 
in this instance we have so many distinct authorities— eye¬ 
witnesses of the facts—and some of them belonging to times 
when scientific accuracy had begun to be appreciated, that we 
must be very in credulous if we do not accept their witness, so 
far as it is consentient, and not intrinsically very improbable. 

According to Herodotus, 11 an eye-witness, 12 and the earliest 
authority on the subject, the enceinte of Babylon was a square, 
120 stadqs (about II miles) each way—the entire circuit of the 
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wall being thus 5G miles, and the area enclosed within them 
falling little short of 200 square miles. Ctesias, 13 also an eye¬ 
witness, and the next writer on the subject, reduced the circuit 
of the walls to 360 stades, or 41 miles, and made the area con¬ 
sequently little more than 100 square miles. These two esti¬ 
mates are respectively the greatest and the least that have 
come down to us. The historians of Alexander, while con 
forming nearly to the statements of Ctesias, a little enlarge his 
dimensions, making the circuit 3G5, 3G8, or 385 stades. 14 The 
differences here are inconsiderable; and it seems to be estab¬ 
lished. on a weight of testimony which we rarely possess in 
such a matter, that the walls of this great town were about 
forty miles in circumference, and enclosed an area as large as 
that of the Landgraviat of Hesse Homburg. 

It is difficult to suppose that the real city—the streets and 
squares—can at any time have occupied one half of this 
enormous area, A clear space, we are told, was left for a con¬ 
siderable distance inside the wall 15 —like the pomcerium of the 
Homans—upon which no houses were allowed to be built. 
When houses began, they were far from being continuous; 
gardens, orchards, even fields, were interspersed among the 
buildings; and it was supposed that the inhabitants, when 
besieged, could grow sufficient corn for their own consumption 
within the walls. 16 Still the whole area was laid out with 
straight streets, or perhaps one should say with roads (for the 
houses cannot have been continuous along them), which cut 
one another everywhere at right angles, 17 like the streets of 
some German towns. 1 * The wall of the town was pierced with 
a hundred gates, 13 twenty-five (we may suppose) in each face, 
and the roads led straight to these portals, the whole area 
being thus cut up into square blocks. The houses were in 
general lofty, being three or even four stories high. 20 They 
are said to have had vaulted roofs, which were not protected 
externally with any tiling, since the climate was so dry as 
to render such a protection unnecessary. 21 The beams used in 
the houses were of palm-wood, all other timber being scarce in 
the country; and such pillars as the houses could boast were 
of the same material. The construction of these last was very 
rude. Around posts of palm-wood were twisted wisps of rushes, 
which were covered with plaster, and then colored according 
the taste of the owner. 22 

The Euphrates ran through the town, dividing it nearly in 
half. 23 Its banks were lined throughout with quays of brick 
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laid in bitumen, and were further guarded by two walls of 
brick, which skirted them along their whole length. In each 
of these walls were twenty-five gates, corresponding to the 
number of the streets which gave upon the river; and outside 
each gate was a sloped landing place, by which you could 
descend to the water’s edge, if you had occasion to cross the 
river. 24 Boats were kept ready at these landing-places to convey 
passengers from side to side; while for those who disliked this 
method of conveyance a bridge was provided of a somewhat 
peculiar construction. A number of stone piers were erected 
in the bed of the stream, firmly clamped together with fasten¬ 
ings of iron and lead; wooden drawbridges connected pier with 
pier during the day, and on these passengers passed over; but 
at night they were withdrawn, in order that the bridge might 
not be used during the dark. 25 Diodorus declares that besides 
this bridge, to which he assigns a length of five stades (about 
1000 yards) and a breadth of 30 feet 26 the two sides of the river 
were joined together by a tunnel, which was fifteen feet wide 
and twelve high to the spring of its arched roof. 27 

The most remarkable buildings which the city contained 
were the two palaces, one on either side of the river, and the 
great temple of Belus. Herodotus describes 28 the great temple 
as contained within a square enclosure, two stades (nearly a 
quarter of a mile) both in length and breadth. Its chief feature 
was the ziggurcit or tov'er, a huge solid mass of brick-work, 
built (like all Babylonian temple-towers) in stages, square being 
emplaced on square, and a sort of rude pyramid being thus 
formed, 29 at the top of which was the main shrine of the god. 
The basement platform of the Belus tower was, Herodotus tells 
us, a stade, or rather more than 200 yards, each way. The 
number of stages was eight. The ascent to the highest stage, 
which contained the shrine of the god, was on the outside, and 
consisted either of steps, or of an inclined plane, carried round 
the four sides of the building, and in this way conducting to 
the top. According to Strabo the tower was a stade (606 feet 
9 inches) in height; but this estimate, if it is anything more 
than a conjecture, must represent rather the length of the 
winding ascent than the real altitude of the building. The 
great pyramid itself was only 480 feet high; and it is very 
questionable whether any Babylonian building ever equalled it. 
About half-way up the ascent was a resting-place with seats, 
where persons commonly sat a while on their way to the 
summit. 30 The shrine which crowned the edifice was large and 
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rich. In the time of Herodotus it contained no image; but 
only a golden table and a largo couch, covered with a handsome 
drapery. This, however, was after the Persian conquest and 
the plunder of its principal treasures. Previously, if we may 
believe Diodorus, 31 the shrine was occupied by three colossal 
images of gold—one of Bel, one of Beltis, and the third of Rhea 
or Ishtar. Before the image of Beltis were two golden lions, 
and near them two enormous serpents of silver, each thirty 
talents in weight. The golden table—forty feet long and 
fifteen broad—was in front of these statues, and upon it stood 
two huge drinking-cups, of the same weight as the serpents. 
The shrine also contained two enormous censers and threa 
golden bowls, one for each of the three deities. s2 

At the base of the tower was a second shrine or chapel, 
which in the time of Herodotus contained a sitting image ot 
Bel, made of gold, with a golden table in front of it, and a stand 
for the image, of the same precious metal. 33 Here, too, Persian 
avarice had been busy; for anciently this shrine nad x>ossessed 
a second statue, which was a human figure twelve cubits high, 
made of solid gold. 34 The shrine was also rich in private offer¬ 
ings. Outside the building, but within the sacred enclosure, 
were two altars, a smaller one of gold, on which it was cus¬ 
tomary to offer sucklings, and a larger one, probably of stone, 
where the worshippers sacrificed full-grown victims. 35 

The great palace was a building of still larger dimensions 
than the great temple. According to Diodorus, it was situated 
within a triple enclosure, the innermost wall being twenty 
stades, the second forty stades, and the outermost sixty stades 
(nearly seven miles), in circumference. 36 The outer w all was 
built entirely of plain baked brick. The middle and inner 
walls were of the same material, fronted with enamelled bricks 
representing hunting scenes. The figures, according to this 
author, were larger than the life, and consisted chiefly of a 
great variety of animal forms. There wore not wonting, how- 
ever, a certain number of human forms to enliven the scene; 
and among these were two—a man thrusting his spear through 
a lion, and a woman on horseback aiming at a leopard with her 
javelin—which the later Greeks believed to represent the 
mythic Ninus and Scmiramis. 37 Of the character of the apart¬ 
ments we hear nothing; but w e are told that the palace bad 
three gates, two of wineli were of bronze, and that theso had 
to be opened and shut by a machine.* 3 

But the main glory of the palace was its pleasure-ground— 
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the “Hanging Gardens,” which the Greeks regarded as one of 
the seven wonders of the world, 39 This extraordinary con¬ 
struction, which owed its erection to the whim of a woman, 41 
was a square, each side of which measured 400 Greek feet. 41 It 
was supported upon several tiers of open arches, built one over 
the other, like the walls of a classic theatre, 42 and sustaining at 
each stage, or story, a solid platform, from which the piers of 
the next tier of arches rose. The building towered into the 
air to the height of at least seventy-five feet, and was covered 
at the top with a great mass of earth, in which there grew not 
merely flowers and shrubs, but trees also of the largest size. 43 
Water was supplied from the Euphrates through pipes, and 
was raised (it is said) by a screw working on the principal of 
Archimedes. 44 To prevent the moisture from penetrating into 
the brick-work and gradually destroying the building, there 
were interposed between the bricks and the mass of soil, first 
a layer of reeds mixed with bitumen, then a double layer of 
burnt brick cemented with gypsum, and thirdly a coating of 
sheet lead. 45 The ascent to the garden was by steps. 45 On the 
way up, among the arches which sustained the building, were 
stately apartments, 47 which must have been pleasant from their 
coolness. There was also a chamber within the structure con¬ 
taining the machinery by which the water was raised. 4 * 

Of the smaller palace, which was opposite to the larger one, 
on the other side the river, hut few details have come down to 
us. Like the larger palace, it was guarded by a triple enclos¬ 
ure, the entire circuit of which measured (it is said) thirty 
stades. 49 It contained a number of bronze statues, which the 
Greeks believed to represent the god Belus, and the sovereigns 
Ninus and Semiramis, together with their officers. The walls 
were covered with battle scenes and hunting scenes, vividly 
represented by means of bricks painted and enamelled. 50 

Such was the general character of the town and its chief 
edifices, if we may believe the descriptions of eye-witnesses. 
The walls which enclosed and guarded the whole—or which, 
perhaps one should rather say, guarded the district within 
which Babylon was placed—have been already mentioned as 
remarkable for their great extent, 51 but cannot be dismissed 
without a more special and minute description. Like the 
“Hanging Gardens,” they were included among the “world’s 
seven wonders,” 52 and, according to every account given of 
them, their magnitude and construction were remarkable. 

It has been already noticed that, according to the lowest of 
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the ancient estimates, the entire length of the walls was COO 
stacles, or more than forty-one miles. With respect to tlio 
width we have two very different statements, 63 one by Hero¬ 
dotus and the other by Clitarchus and Strabo. Herodotus 64 
makes the width 50 royal cubits, or about 85 English feet, 
Strabo and Q. Curtins reduced the estimate to 32 feet. 65 There 
is still greater discrepancy with respect to the height of the 
walls. Herodotus says that the height was 200 royal cubits, or 
300 royal feet (about 335 English feet); Ctesias made it 50 
fathoms, or 300 ordinary Greek feet; 56 Pliny and Solinus, 67 
substituting feet for the royal cubits of Herodotus, made the 
altitude 235 feet; Philostratus 58 and Q. Curtins, 59 following per¬ 
haps some one of Alexander’s historians, gave for the height 
150 feet; finally Clitarchus, as reported by Diodorus Siculus, 60 
and Strabo, 61 who probably followed him, have left us the very 
moderate estimate of 75 feet. It is impossible to reconcile 
these numbers. The supposition that some of them belong 
properly to the outer, and others to the inner wall/ 2 will not 
explain the discrepancies—for the measurements cannot by any 
ingenuity be reduced to two sets of dimensions. 08 The only 
conclusion which it seems possible to draw from the conflicting 
testimony is that the numbers were either rough guesses made 
by very unskilful travellers, or else were (in most cases) inten¬ 
tional exaggerations palmed upon them by the native ciceroni. 
Still the broad facts remain—first, that the walls enclosed an 
enormous space, which was very partially occupied by build¬ 
ings; 64 secondly, that they were of great and unusual thick¬ 
ness; 65 and thirdly, that they were of a vast height 68 —seventy 
or eighty feet at least in the time of Alexander, after the wear 
and tear of centuries and the violence of at least three con¬ 
querors. 61 

The general character of the construction is open to but little 
doubt. The wall was made of bricks, either baked in kilns, 68 
or (more probably) dried in the sun, and laid in a cement of 
bitumen, with occasional layers of reeds between the courses. 
Externally it was protected by a wide and deep moat. On the 
summit were low towers, 61 * rising above the wall to the height 
of some ten or fifteen feet, 70 and probably serving as guard- 
rooms for the defenders. These towers are said to have been 
250 in number; 71 they were least numerous on the western face 
of the city, where the wall ran along the marshes. 72 They were 
probably angular, not round; and instead of extending through 
the whole thickness of the wall, they were placed along its 
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outer and inner edge, tower facing tower, with a wide space 
between them—“ enough,” Herodotus says, “fora four-horse 
chariot to turn in.” 73 The wall did not depend on them for its 
strength, hut on its own height and thickness, which were 
such as to render scaling and mining equally hopeless. 

Such was Babylon, according to the descriptions of the an¬ 
cients—a great city, built on a very regular plan, surrounded 
by populous suburbs interspersed among fields and gardens, 
the whole being included within a large square strongly forti¬ 
fied enceinte . When we turn from this picture of the past to 
contemplate the present condition of the localities, we are at 
first struck with astonishment at the small traces which re¬ 
main of so vast and wonderful a metropolis. “The broad walls 
of Babylon” are “utterly broken” down, and her “high gates 
burned with fire. ” 74 “ The golden city hath ceased.” 75 God has 
‘ 1 swept it with the bosom of destruction. ” 76 “ The glory of the 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” is become 
“as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha.” 77 The 
traveller who passes through the land is at first inclined to 
say that there are no ruins, no remains, of the mighty city 
which once lorded it over the earth. By and by, however, he 
begins to see that though ruins, in the common acceptation of 
the term, scarcely exist—though there are no arches, no pillars, 
but one or two appearances of masonry even—yet the whole 
country is covered with traces of exactly that kind which it 
was prophesied Babylon should leave. 78 Vast “heaps” or 
mounds, shapeless and unsightly, are scattered at intervals 
over the entire region where it is certain that Babylon anciently 
stood, and between the “heaps”the soil is in many places com¬ 
posed of fragments of pottery and bricks, and deeply impreg¬ 
nated with nitre, infallible indications of its having once been 
covered with buildings. As the traveller descends southward 
from Baghdad he finds these indications increase, until, on 
nearing the Euphrates, a few miles beyond Mohawil, he notes 
that they have become continuous, and finds himself in a region 
of mounds, some of which are of enormous size. 

These mounds begin about five miles above Hillab, 79 and 
extend for a distance of about three miles 80 from north to south 
along the course of the river, lying principally on its left or 
eastern bank. The ruins on this side consist chiefly of three 
great masses of building. The most northern, to which the 
Arabs of the present day apply the name of BABIL 61 —the true 
native appellation of the ancient city 82 —is a vast pile of brick- 
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work of an irregular quadrilateral shape, with precipitous sides 
furrowed by ravines, and with a Hat top. [PL X., Fig., 3.] 01 the 
four faces of the ruin the southern seems to be the most perfect/ 3 
It extends a distance of about 200 yards/ 4 or almost exactly a 
stade, and runs nearly in a straight line from west to east. At 
its eastern extremity it forms a right angle with the east face/ 3 
which runs nearly due north for about ISO yards/ 0 also almost 
in a straight line. The western and northern faces are appar¬ 
ently much worn away. Here are the chief ravines, and here 
is the greatest seeming deviation from the original lines of the 
building. The greatest height of the Babil mound is 130 or 
140 feet/ 7 It is mainly composed of sun-dried brick, but shows 
signs of having been faced with fire-burnt brick, carefully 
cemented with an excellent white mortar/ 8 The bricks of this 
outer facing bear the name and titles of Nebuchadnezzar. A 
very small portion of the original structure has been laid bare 
—enough however to show that the lines of the building did 
not slope like those of a pyramid/ 9 but were perpendicular, 
and that the side walls had, at intervals, the support of but¬ 
tresses. 90 

This vast building, whatever it was, stood within a square 
enclosure, two sides of which, the northern and eastern, are 
still very distinctly marked/ 1 A long low line of rampart runs 
for 400 yards parallel to the east face of the building, at a dis¬ 
tance of 120 or 130 yards, and a similar but somewhat longer 
line of mound runs parallel to the north face at rather a greater 
distance from it. On the west a third line could be traced in 
the early part of the present century /* but it appears to be 
now obliterated. Here and bn the south are the remains of an 
ancient canal/ 3 the construction of which may have caused the 
disappearance of the southern, and of the lower part of the 
western line. [PI. XII., Fig. 1.] 

Below the Babil mound, which stands isolated from the rest 
of the ruins, are two principal masses—the more northern 
known to the Arabs as EL KASR, “the Palace,” and the more 
southern as “the mound of Amran,” from the tomb of a re¬ 
puted prophet Amran-ibn-Ali, which crowns its summit/ 4 
The Kasr mound is an oblong square, about 700 yards long by 
000 broad/ 5 with the sides facing the cardinal points. [PI. XII., 
Fig. 2.] Its height 90 above the plain is 70 feet. Its longer-di¬ 
rection is from north to south. As far as it has been pene¬ 
trated, it consists mainly of rubbish—loose bricks, tiles, and 
fragments of stone/ 7 In a few places only are there uiulLs 
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turbed remains of building. One such relic is a subterranean 
passage, seven feet in height, floored and walled with baked 
brick, and covered in at the top with great blocks of sand¬ 
stone, 98 which may either have been a secret exit or more 
probably an enormous drain. "Another is the Kasr, or “ palace 11 
proper, whence the mound has its name. This is a fragment 
of excellent brick masonry in a wonderful state of preserva¬ 
tion, consisting of walls, piers, and buttresses, and in places 
ornamented with pilasters," but of too fragmentary a char¬ 
acter to furnish the modern inquirer with any clue to the orig¬ 
inal plan of the building. The bricks are of a pale yellow 
color and of the best possible quality, nearly resembling our 
fire-bricks. 100 They are stamped, one and all, with the name 
and titles of Nebuchadnezzar. The mortar in which they are 
laid is a fine lime cement, which adheres so closely to the bricks 
that it is difficult to obtain a specimen entire. 101 In the dust at 
the foot of the walls are numerous fragments of brick, painted, 
and covered with a thick enamel or glaze. 102 Here, too, have 
been found a few fragments of sculptured stone, 103 and slabs 
containing an account of the erection of a palatial edifice by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 104 Near the northern edge of the mound, and 
about midway in its breadth, is a colossal figure of a lion, 105 
rudely carved in black basalt, standing over the prostrate figure 
of a man with arms outstretched. A single tree grows on the 
huge ruin, which the Arabs declare to be of a species not known 
elsewhere, and regard as a remnant of the hanging garden of 
Bokht-i-nazar. It is a tamarisk of no rare kind, but of very 
great age, in consequence of which, and of its exposed position, 
the growth and foliage are somewhat peculiar. 106 

South of the Kasr mound, at the distance of about 800 yards, 
is the remaining great mass of ruins, the mound of Jumjuma, 
or of Amran. [PI. XII., Fig. 3.] The general shape of this 
mound is triangular, 107 but it is very irregular and ill-defined, 
so as scarcely to admit of accurate description. 100 Its three 
sides face respectively a little east of north, a little south of east, 
and a little south of west. The south-western side, which runs 
nearly parallel with the Euphrates, and seems to have been 
once washed by the river, 109 is longer than either of the others, 
extending a distance of above a thousand yards, 110 while the 
south-eastern may be 800 yards, and the north-eastern 700. 
Innumerable ravines traverse the mound on every side, pene¬ 
trating it nearly to its centre. The surface is a series of undu¬ 
lations. Neither masonry nor sculpture is anywhere apparent. 
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All that meets the eye is a mass of debris; and the researches 
hitherto made have failed to bring to light any distinct traces 
of building. Occasionally bricks are found, generally of poor 
material, and bearing the names and titles of some of the ear¬ 
lier Babylonian monarclis; but the trenches opened in the pile 
have in no case laid bare even the smallest fragment of a 
wall. 1,1 

Besides the remains which have been already described, the 
most remarkable are certain long lines of rampart on both sides 
of the river, which lie outside of the other ruins, enclosing 
them all, except the mound of Babil. On the left bank of the 
stream there is to be traced, in the first place, a double line of 
wall or rampart, having a direction nearly due north and 
south, n - which lies east of the Kasr and Amran mounds, at the 
distance from them of about 1000 yards. Beyond this is a sin¬ 
gle line of rampart to the north-east, traceable for about two 
miles, the direction of which is nearly from north-west to 
south-east, and a double line of rampart to the south-east, 113 
traceable for a mile and a half, with a direction from north¬ 
east to south-west. The two lines in this last case are from 
GOO to 700 yards apart, and diverge from one another as they 
run out to the north-east. The inner of the two meets the 
north-eastern rampart nearly at a right angle, and is clearly a 
part of the same work. It is questioned, however, whether 
this line of fortification is ancient, and not rather a construc¬ 
tion belonging to Parthian times. 114 

A low line of mounds is traceable between the western face 
of the Amran and Kasr hills, and the present eastern bank of 
the river, bounding a sort of narrow valley, in which either the 
main stream of the Euphrates, or at any rate a branch from it, 
seems anciently to have flowed. 

On the right bank of the stream the chief remains are of the 
same kind. West of the river, a rampart, twenty feet high, 115 
runs for nearly a mile 11 * parallel with the general line of the 
Amran mound, at the distance of about 1000 yards from the 
old course of the stream. At either extremity the line of 
the rampart turns at a right angle, running down towards the 
river, and being traceable towards the north for *100 yards and 
towards the south for fifty or sixty. 1 " It is evident that there 
was once, before the stream flowed in its present channel, a 
rectangular enclosure, a mile long and 1000 yards broad, oppo¬ 
site to the Amran mound; and there are indications that 
within this enceinte was at least ono important building, which 
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was situated near the south-east angle of the enclosure, on the 
banks of the old course of the river. The bricks found at this 
point bear the name of Neriglissar. 

There are also, besides the ramparts and the great masses of 
ruin above described, a vast number of scattered and irregular 
heaps of hillocks on both sides of the river, chiefly, however, 
upon the eastern bank. Of these one only seems to deserve 
distinct mention. This is the mound called El Homeira, “ the 
hod,” which lies due east of the Kasr, distant from it about 
800 yards—a mound said to be 300 yards long by 100 wide, 11 * 
and to attain an elevation of 60 or 70 feet. 119 It is composed of 
baked brick of a bright red color, and must have been a build¬ 
ing of a very considerable height resting upon a somewhat con¬ 
fined base. Its bricks are inscribed along their edges, not (as 
is the usual practice) on their lower face. 120 

The only other ancient work of any importance of which 
some remains are still to be traced is a brick embankment on 
the left bank of the stream between the Kasr and the Babil 
mounds, 121 extending for a distance of a thousand yards in a 
line which has a slight curve and a general direction of S.S.W. 
The bricks of this embankment are of a bright red color, and 
of great hardness. 122 They are laid wholly in bitumen. The 
legend which they bear shows that the quay was constructed 
by Nabonidus. [PI. XIII.] 

Such then are the ruins of Babylon—the whole that can now 
with certainty be assigned to the “ beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency” 123 —the “great Babylon” of Nebuchadnezzar. 124 
Within a space little more than three miles long and a mile and 
three quarters broad are contained all the undoubted remains 126 
of the greatest city of the old world. These remains, however, 
do not serve in any way to define the ancient limits of the 
place. They are surrounded on every side by nitrous soil, and 
by low heaps which it has not been thought worth while to ex¬ 
cavate, but which the best judges assign to the same era as the 
great mounds, and believe to mark the sites of the lesser term 
pies and the other public buildings of the ancient city. Masses 
of this kind are most frequent to the north and east. Some¬ 
times they are almost continuous for miles; and if we take the 
Kasr mound as a centre, and mark about it an area extending 
five miles in each direction (which would give a city of the size 
described by Ctesias and the historians of Alexander), we shall 
scarcely find a single square mile of the hundred without some 
indications of ancient buildings upon its surface. The case is 
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not like that of Nineveh, where outside the walls the country 
is for a considerable distance singularly bare of ruins 120 The 
mass of Babylonian remains extending from Babil to Amran 
does not correspond to the whole enceinte of Nineveh, but to 
the mound of Koyunjik. It has every appearance of being, 
not the city, but “ the heart of the city” 127 —the “ Koyal quar¬ 
ter” 12B outside of which were the streets and squares, and still 
further off, the vanished walls. It may seem strange that the 
southern capital should have so greatly exceeded the dimen¬ 
sions of the northern one. But, if we follow the indications 
presented by the respective sites, we are obliged to conclude 
that there was really this remarkable difference. 

It has to be considered in conclusion how far we can identify 
the various ruins above described with the known buildings of 
the ancient capital, and to what extent it is possible to recon¬ 
struct upon the existing remains the true plan of the city. 
Nancy, if it discards the guidance of fact, may of course with 
the greatest ease compose plans of a charming completeness. 
A rigid adherence to existing data will produce, it is to be 
feared, a somewhat meagre and fragmentary result; but most 
persons will feel that this is one of the cases where the maxim 
of Hesiod 139 applies —nXeor ij/udv itavros —“the half is prefera¬ 
ble to the whole.” 

The one identification which may be made upon certain and 
indeed indisputable evidence is that of the Kasr mound with 
the palace built by Nebuchadnezzar. 130 The tradition which 
has attached the name of Kasr or “Palace” to this heap is con¬ 
firmed by inscriptions upon slabs found on the spot, wherein 
Nebuchadnezzar declares the building to be his lt Grand 
Palace.” 181 The bricks of that part of the ruin which remains 
uncovered bear, one and all, the name of this king; 133 and it is 
thus clear that here stood in ancient times the great work of 
which Berosus speaks as remarkable for its height and splen¬ 
dor. 133 If a confirmation of the fact were needed after evidence 
of so decisive a character, it would be found in the correspond¬ 
ence between the remains found on the mound and the descrip¬ 
tion left us of the “ greater palace” by Diodorus. Diodorus 
relates that the walls of this edifice were adorned with colored 
representations of hunting scenes; 134 and modern explorers find 
that the whole soil of the mound, and especially the part on 
which the fragment of ruin stands, is full of broken pieces of 
enamelled brick, varied in hue, and evidently containing por¬ 
tions of human and animal forms. 186 
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But if the Kasr represents the palace built by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, as is generally allowed by those who have devoted their 
attention to the subject, 136 it seems to follow almost as a cer¬ 
tainty 137 that the Amran mound is the site of that old palatial 
edifice to which the erection of Nebuchadnezzar was an ad 
dition. Berosus expressly states that Nebuchadnezzar’s build¬ 
ing “ adjoined upon” the former palace, 138 a description which 
is fairly applicable to the Amran mound by means of a certain 
latitude of interpretation, but which is wholly inapplicable to 
any of the other ruins. This argument would be conclusive, 
even if it stood alone. It has, however, received an important 
corroboration in the course of recent researches. From the 
Amran mound, and from this part of Babylon only, have 
monuments been recovered of an earlier date than Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 139 Here and here alone did the early kings leave me¬ 
morials of their presence in Babylon; and here consequently, 
we may presume, stood the ancient royal residence. 

If, then, all the principal ruins on the east bank of the river, 
with the exception of the Babil mound and the long lines mark¬ 
ing walls or embankments, be accepted as representing the 
“great palace” or “citadel” of the classical writers, we must 
recognize in the remains west of the ancient course of the 
river—the oblong square enclosure and the important building 
at its south-east angle 140 —the second or “smaller palace” of 
Ctesias, which was joined to the larger one, according to that 
writer, by a bridge and a tunnel. 141 This edifice, built or at 
any rate repaired by Neriglissar, 142 lay directly opposite the 
more ancient paid of the eastern palace, being separated from 
it by the river, which anciently flowed along the western face 
of the Kasr and Amran mounds. The exact position of the 
bridge cannot be fixed. 143 With regard to the tunnel, it is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that any such construction was ever made. 144 
The “Father of History” is wholly silent on the subject, while 
he carefully describes the bridge, a work far less extraordinary. 
The tunnel rests on the authority of two writers only—Dio¬ 
dorus 145 and Philostratus 146 —who both wrote after Babylon 
was completely ruined. It was probably one of the imagina¬ 
tions of the inventive Ctesias, from whom Diodorus evidently 
derived all the main points of his description. 

Thus far there is no great difficulty in identifying the exist¬ 
ing remains with buildings mentioned by ancient authors; 
but, at the point to which we are now come, the subject grows 
exceedingly obscure, and it is impossible to offer more than 
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reasonable conjectures upon the true character of the remain¬ 
ing ruins. The descriptions of ancient writers would lead us 
to expect that we should find among the ruins unmistakable 
traces of the great temple of Bel us, and at least some indica¬ 
tion of the position occupied by the Hanging Gardens. These 
two famous constructions can scarcely, one would think, have 
wholly perished. More especially, the Belus temple, which was 
a stade square, 147 and (according to some) a stade in height, 14d 
must almost of necessity have a representative among the ex¬ 
isting remains. This, indeed, is admitted on all hands; and 
the controversy is thereby narrowed to the question, which of 
two great ruins—the only two entitled by their size and situa¬ 
tion to attention—has the better right to be regarded as the 
great and celebrated sanctuary of the ancient Babylon. 

That the mound of Babil is the ziggurat or tower of a Baby¬ 
lonian temple scarcely admits of a doubt. Its square shape, its 
solid construction, its isolated grandeur, its careful emplace¬ 
ment with the sides facing the cardinal points, 149 and its close 
resemblance to other known Babylonian temple-towers, suffi¬ 
ciently mark it for a building of this character, or at any rate 
raise a presumption which it would require very strong reasons 
indeed to overcome. Its size moreover corresponds well with 
the accounts which have come down to us of the dimensions 
of the Belus temple, 150 and its name and proximity to the other 
main ruins show that it belonged certainly to the ancient capi¬ 
tal. Against its claim to be regarded as the remains of the 
temple of Belus two objections only can be argued: these are 
the absence of any appearance of stages, or even of a pyramid- 
ical shape, from the present ruin, and its position on the same 
side of the Euphrates with the palace. Herodotus expressly 
declares that the temple of Belus and the royal palace were 
upon opposite sides of the river, 161 and states, moreover, that 
the temple was built in stages, which rose one above the other 
to the number of eight. 152 Vow these two circmnstances,which 
do not belong at present to the Babil mound, attach to a ruin 
distant from it about eleven or twelve miles—a ruin which is 
certainly one of the most remarkable in the whole country, 
and which, if Babylon had really been of the size asserted by 
Herodotus, might possibly have been included within the walls. 
The Birs-i-Nimrud had certainly seven, probably eight stages, 
and it is the only ruin on the present western bank of the 
Euphrates which is at once sufficiently grand to answer to 
the descriptions of the Belus temple, and sufficiently near to 
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the other ruins to make its original inclusion within the walls 
not absolutely impossible. Hence, ever since the attention of 
scholars was lirst directed to the subject of Babylonian topog¬ 
raphy, opiuion has been divided on the question before us, 
and there have not been wanting persons to maintain that the 
Birs-i-Nimrud is the true temple of Belus, 153 if not also the act¬ 
ual tower of Babel, 154 whose erection led to the confusion of 
tongues and general dispersion of the sons of Adam. 

With this latter identification we are not in the present 
place concerned. With respect to the view that the Birs is the 
sanctury of Belus, it may be observed in the first place that 
the size of the building is very much smaller than that ascribed 
to the Belus temple; 155 secondly, that it was dedicated to 
Nebo, who cannot be identified with Bel; 166 and thirdly, that 
it is not really any part of the remains of the ancient capital, 
but belongs to an entirely distinct town. The cylinders found 
in the ruin by Sir Henry Rawlinson declare the building to 
have been u tlie wonder of Borsippa;” 157 and Borsippa, accord¬ 
ing to all the ancient authorities, was a town by itself—an en¬ 
tirely distinct place from Babylon. 158 To include Borsippa 
within the outer wall of Babylon 159 is to run counter to all the 
authorities on the subject, the inscriptions, the native writer, 
Berosus, 160 and the classical geographers generally. Nor is the 
position thus assigned to the Belus temple in harmony with 
the statement of Herodotus, which alone causes explorers to 
seek for the temple on the west side of the river. For, though 
the expression which this writer uses 161 does not necessarily 
mean that the temple was in the exact centre of one of the 
two divisions of the town, it certainly implies that it lay to - 
ivards the middle of one division—well within it—and not upon 
its outskirts. It is indeed inconceivable that the main sanct¬ 
uary of the place, where the kings constantly offered their 
worship, should have been nine or ten miles from the palace! 
The distance between the Amran mound and Babil, which is 
about two miles, is quite as great as probability will allow us 
to believe existed between the old residence of the kings and 
the sacred shrine to which they were in the constant habit of 
resorting. 

Still there remain as objections to the identification of the 
great temple with the Babil mound the two arguments already 
noticed. The Babil mound has no appearance of stages such as 
the Birs presents, nor has it even a pyramidical shape. It is a 
huge platform with a nearly level top, and sinks, rather than 
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rises, in tlio centre. What lias become, it is asked, of the 
seven upper stages of the great Belus tower, if this ruin repre¬ 
sents it? Whither have they vanished? How is it that in 
crumbling down they have not left something like a heap 
towards the middle? To this it may be replied that the de¬ 
struction of the Belus tower has not been the mere work of the 
elements—it was violently broken down either by Xerxes, or 
by some later king, 162 who may have completely removed all 
the upper stages. Again, it has served as a quarry to the 
hunters after bricks for more than twenty centuries; 163 so that 
it is only surprising that it still retains so much of its original 
shape. Further, when Alexander entered Babylon more than 
2000 years ago 10.000 men were employed for several weeks in 
clearing away the rubbish and laying bare the foundations of 
the building. 164 It is quite possible that a conical mass of 
crumbled brick may have been removed from the top of the 
mound at this time. 

The difficulty remains that the Babil mound is on the same 
side of the Euphrates with the ruins of the Great Palace, 
whereas Herodotus makes the two buildings balance each 
other, one on the right and the other on the left bank of the 
stream. Now here it is in the first place to be observed that 
Herodotus is the only writer who does this. No other ancient 
author tells us anything of the relative situation of the two 
buildings. We have thus nothing to explain but the bald 
statement of a single writer—a writer no doubt of great au¬ 
thority, but still one not wholly infallible. We might say, 
then, that Herodotus probably made a mistake —that his 
memory failed him in this instance, or that he mistook his 
notes on the subject. 165 Or we may explain his error by sup¬ 
posing that he confounded a canal from the Euphrates, which 
seems to have anciently passed between the Babil mound and 
the Kasr 166 (called Shcbil by Nebuchadnezzar) with the main 
stream. Or, finally, we may conceive that at the time of his 
visit the old palace lay in ruins, and that the palace of Nerig- 
lissar on the west bank of the stream was that of which he 
spoke. It is at any rate remarkable, considering bow his au¬ 
thority is quoted as fixing the site of the Belus tower to the 
west bank, that, in the only place where he gives us any 
intimation of the side of the river on which he would have 
placed the tower, it is the east and not the west bank to which 
his words point. He makes those who saw the treachery of 
Zopyrusat the Bolian and Kissian gates, which must have been 
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to the east of the city, 167 at once take refuge in the famous 
sanctuary, 168 which he implies was in the vicinity. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems best to regard the Bahil 
mound as the ziggurat of the great temple of Bel (called by 
some “the tomb of Belus”) 169 which the Persians destroyed 
and which Alexander intended to restore. With regard to the 
“ hanging gardens,” as they were an erection of less than half 
the size of the tower, 170 it is not so necessary to suppose that 
distinct traces must remain of them. Their debris may be 
confused with those of the Kasr mound, on which one writer 
places them. 171 Or they may have stood between the Kasr and 
A reran ruins, where are now some mounds of no great height. 
Or, possibly, their true site is in the modern El Ilomeira , the 
remarkable red mound which lies east of the Kasr at the dis¬ 
tance of about 800 yards, and attains an elevation of sixty-five 
feet. Though this building is not situated upon the banks of 
the Euphrates, where Strabo and Diodorus pi ace the gardens, 172 
it abuts upon a long low valley into which the Euphrates 
water seems formerly to have been introduced, and which may 
therefore have been given the name of the river. This identi¬ 
fication is, however, it must be allowed, very doubtful. 

The two lines of mounds which enclose the long low valley 
above mentioned are probably the remains of an embankment 
which here confined the waters of a great reservoir. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar relates that he constructed a large reservoir, which 
he calls the Yapur-Shapu , in Babylon, 173 and led water into it 
by means of an “eastern canal” — the Sliebil. The Shebil 
canal, it is probable, left the Euphrates at some point between 
Babil and the Kasr, and ran across with a course nearly from 
west to east to the top of the Yapur-Shapu. This reservoir 
seems to have been a Jong and somewhat narrow parallelogram, 
running nearly from north to south, which shut in the great 
palace on the east and protected it like a huge moat. Most 
likely it communicated with the Euphrates towards the south 
by a second canal, the exact line of which cannot be deter¬ 
mined. Thus the palatial residence of the Babylonian kings 
looked in both directions upon broad sheets of water, an agree¬ 
able prospect in so hot a climate; while, at the same time, by 
the assignment of a double channel to the Euphrates, its floods 
were the more readily controlled, and the city was preserved 
from those terrible inundations which in modern times have 
often threatened the existence of Baghdad. 174 

The other lines of mound upon the cast side of the river 
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may either be Parthian works,” 6 or (possibly) they may be the 
remains of some of those lofty walls 176 whereby, according to 
Diodorus, the greater palace was surrounded and defended. 177 
The fragments of them which remain are so placed that if the 
linos were produced they would include all the principal ruins 
on the left bank except the Babil tower. They may therefore 
be the old defences of the Eastern palace; though, if so, it is 
strange that they run in lines which are neither straight nor 
parallel to those of the buildings enclosed by them. The irreg¬ 
ularity of these ramparts is certainly a very strong argument 
in favor of their ha ving been the work of a people considerably 
more barbarous and ignorant than the Babylonians. [PI, 
XIV.] 


CHAPTER V. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ToOto ye fita^e^aiw<rair' at' tis npoarfKovTws, on XaASatoi ju.eyiVrjji' ££iv a<npo\oyta 
awarTwi' avOpionwv e^ouat, Kat 5ton jrAeiorijr eVificAeiav €froiij<rarro Taonjs rrjs flewpias.— 

Diod. Sic. ii. 31. 


That the Babylonians were among the most ingenious of all 
the nations of antiquity, and had made considerable progress 
in the arts and sciences before their conquest by the Persians, 
is generally admitted. The classical writers commonly paral¬ 
lel them with the Egyptians; 1 and though, from their habit of 
confusing Babylon with Assyria, it is not always quite certain 
that the inhabitants of the more southern countiy—the real 
Babylonians—are meant, still there is sufficient reason to be¬ 
lieve that, in the estimation of the Greeks and Romans, the 
people of the lower Euphrates were regarded as at least equally 
advanced in civilization with those of the Nile valley and the 
Delta. The branches of knowledge wherein by general consent 
the Babylonians principally excelled were architecture and 
astronomy. Of their architectural works two at least wero 
reckoned among the “Seven Wonders,” 8 while others, not 
elevated to this exalted rank, were yet considered to be among 
the most curious and admirable of Oriental constructions. 8 In 
astronomical science they were thought to have far excelled 
all other nations, 4 and tin? first Greeks who made much prog* 
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ress in the subject confessed themselves the humble disciples 
of Babylonian teachers. 5 

In the account, which it is proposed to give, in this place, of 
Babylonian art and science, so far as they are respectively 
known to us, the priority will be assigned to art, which is an 
earlier product of the human mind than science; and among 
the arts the first place will be given to architecture, as at once 
the most fundamental of all the fine arts, and the one in which 
the Babylonians attained their greatest excellence. It is as 
builders that the primitive Chaldaean people, the progenitors 
of the Babylonians, first appear before us in history ; 6 and it 
was on his buildings that the great king of the later Empire, 
Nebuchadnezzar, specially prided himself. 7 When Herodotus 
visited Babylon he was struck chiefly by its extraordinary 
edifices;- and it is the account which the Greek writers gave 
of these erections that has, more than anything else, procured 
for the Babylonians the fame that they possess and the position 
that they hold among the six or seven leading nations of the 
old world. 

The architecture of the Babylonians seems to have culmi- 
nated in the Temple. While their palaces, their bridges, their 
walls, even their private houses were remarkable, their grand¬ 
est works, their most elaborate efforts, were dedicated to the 
honor and service, not of man, but of God. The Temple takes 
in Babylonia the same sort of rank which it has in Egypt and 
in Greece. # It is not, as in Assyria, 9 a mere adjunct of the 
palace. It stands by itself, in proud independence, as the 
great building of a city, or a part of a city ; 10 it is, if not abso¬ 
lutely larger, at any rate loftier and more conspicuous than 
any other edifice: it often boasts a magnificent adornment: the 
value of the offerings which are deposited in it is enormous: in 
every respect it rivals the palace, while in some it has a de¬ 
cided pre-eminence. It draws all eyes by its superior height 
and sometimes by its costly ornamentation; it inspires awe by 
the religious associations which belong to it; finall} 7 ', it is a 
stronghold as well as a place of worship, and may furnish a 
refuge to thousands in the time of danger. 11 

A Babylonian temple seems to have stood commonly within 
a walled enclosure. In the case of the great temple of Belus 
at Babylon, the enclosure is said to have been a square of two 
stades each way, 12 or, in other words, to have contained an 
area of thirty acres. The temple itself ordinarily consisted of 
two parts. Its most essential feature was a ziggurat. or tower, 
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which was either square, or at any rate rectangular, and built 
in stages, the smallest number of such stages being two, and 
the largest known number seven. 13 At the summit of the 
tower was probably in every case a shrine, or chapel, of 
greater or less size, containing altars and images. The ascent 
to this was on the outside of the towers, which were entirely 
solid; and it generally wound round the different faces of the 
towers, ascending them either by means of Steps or by an in¬ 
clined plane. Special care was taken with regard to the em¬ 
placement of the tower, either its sides or its angles being made 
exactly to confront the cardinal points. It is said that the 
temple-towers were used not merely for religious purposes but 
also as observatories, 14 a use with a view to which this arrange¬ 
ment of their position would have been serviceable. 

Besides the shrine at the summit of the temple-tower or 
ziggurcit, there was commonly at the base of the tower, or at 
any rate somewhere within the enclosure, a second shrine or 
chapel, in which the ordinary worshipper, who wished to spare 
himself the long ascent, made his offerings. Here again the 
ornamentation was most costly, lavish use being made of the 
precious metals for images and other furniture. 15 Altars of 
different sizes were placed in the open air in the vicinity of 
this lower shrine, on which were sacrificed different classes of 
victims, gold being used occasionally as the material of the 
altar. 16 

The general appearance of a Babylonian temple, or at any 
rate of its chief feature, the tower or ziggurcit , will be best 
gathered from a more particular description of a single build¬ 
ing of the kind; and the buildingwhich.it will be most con¬ 
venient to take for that purpose is that remarkable edifice 
which strikes moderns with more admiration than any other 
now existing in the country, 17 and which has also been more 
completely and more carefully examined than any other Baby- 
Ionian ruin I8 —the Birs-i-Nimrud, or ancient temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa. The plan of this lower has been almost completely 
made out from data still existing on the spot; and a restoration 
of the original building may be given with a near approach to 
certainty. [PI. XV., Fig. 1.] 

Upon a platform of crude brick, 10 raised a few feet above the 
level of the alluvial plain, was built the first or basement stage 
of the great edifice, an exact square, 272 feet each way, and 
and probably twenty-six feet in perpendicular height. 90 On 
this was erected a second stage of exactly the same height, 
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but a square of only 230 feet; which however was not placed 
exactly in the middle of the first, but further from its north* 
eastern than its south-western edge, twelve feet only from the 
one and thirty feet from the other. The third stage, which 
was imposed in the same way upon the second, was also 
twenty-six feet high, and was a square of 188 feet. Thus far 
the plan had been uniform and without any variety; but at 
this point an alteration took place. The height of the fourth 
stage, instead of being twenty-six, was only fifteen feet. 21 In 
other respects however the old numbers were maintained; the 
fourth stage was diminished equally with the others, and was 
consequently a square of 146 feet. It was emplaced upon the 
stage below it exactly as the former stages had been. The re¬ 
maining stages probably followed the same rule of diminution 22 
—the fifth being a square of 104, the sixth one of 24, and the 
seventh one of 20 feet. Each of these stages had a height of 
fifteen feet. Upon the seventh or final stage was erected the 
shrine or tabernacle, which was probably also fifteen feet high, 
and about the same length and breadth. Thus the entire 
height of the building, allowing three feet for the crude brick 
platform, was 156 feet. 23 

The ornamentation of the edifice was chiefly by means of 
color. The seven stages represented the Seven Spheres, in 
which moved (according to ancient Chaldeean astronomy) the 
seven planets. To each planet fancy, partly grounding itself 
upon fact, had from of old assigned a peculiar tint or hue. The 
Sun was golden, the Moon silver; the distant Saturn, almost 
beyond the region of light, was black; Jupiter was orange; 24 
the fiery Mars was red; Venus was a pale Naples yellow; Mer¬ 
cury a deep blue. The seven stages of the tower, like the seven 
walls of Ecbatana, 25 gave a visible embodiment to these fancies. 
The basement stage, assigned to Saturn, was blackened by 
means of a, coating of bitumen spread over the face of the 
masonry ; 2e the second stage, assigned to Jupiter, obtained the 
appropriate orange color by means of a facing of burnt bricks of 
that hue ; 27 the third stage, that of Mars, was made blood-red 
by the use of half-burnt bricks formed of a bright red clay; 28 
the fourth stage, assigned to the Sun, appears to have been 
actually covered with thin plates of gold; 29 the fifth, the stage 
of Venus, received a pale yellow tint from the employment of 
bricks of that hue: 30 the sixth, the sphere of Mercury, was 
given an azure tint by vitrifaction, the whole stage having 
been subjected to an intense heat after it was erected, whereby 
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the bricks composing it were converted into a mass of blue 
slag; 81 the seventh stage, that of the Moon, was probably, like 
the fourth, coated with actual plates of metal. 33 Thus the 
building rose lip in stripes of varied color, arranged almost as 
nature’s cunning arranges hues in the rainbow, tones of red 
coming first, succeeded by a broad stripe of yellow, the yellow 
being followed by blue. Above this the glowing silvery sum 
mit melted into the bright sheen of the sky. [PI. XVI.] 

The faces of the various stages were, as a general rule, fiat 
and unbroken, unless it were by a stair or ascent, 33 of which 
however there has been found no trace. But there were two 
exceptions to this general plainness. The basement stage was 
indented with a number of shallow squared recesses, which 
seem to have been intended for a decoration. 34 The face of 
the third stage was Aveak on account of its material, which was 
brick but half-burnt. Here then the builders, not for orna¬ 
ment’s sake, but to strengthen their work, gave to the wall the 
support of a number of shallow buttresses. They also departed 
from their usual practice, by substituting for the rigid perpen¬ 
dicular of the other faces a slight slope outwards for some 
distance from the base. 35 These arrangements, which are ap¬ 
parently part of the original work, and not remedies applied 
subsequently, imply considerable knowledge of architectural 
principles on the part of the builders, and no little ingenuity 
in turning architectural resources to account. 

With respect to the shrine which was emplaced upon the 
topmost, or silver stage, little is definitely known. It appears 
to have been of brick; 36 and we may perhaps conclude from 
the analogy of the old Chaldeean shrines at the summits of 
towers, 37 as well as from that of the Belus shrine at Babylon, 38 
that it was richly ornamented both within and without; but 
it is impossible to state anything as to the exact character of 
the ornamentation. 

The tower is to be regarded as fronting to the north-east, 
the coolest side and that least exposed to the sun’s rays from 
the time that they become oppressive in Babylonia. On this 
side was the ascent, which consisted probably of a broad stair¬ 
case extending along the whole front of the building. The 
side platforms (those towards the south-east and north-west) — 
at any rate of the first and second stages, probably of all—were 
occupied by a series of chambers abutting upon the perpen¬ 
dicular wall, 39 as the priests’ chambers of Solomon’s temple 
abutted upon the side walls of that building, 40 In these were 
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doubtless lodged the priests and other attendants upon the 
temple service. The side chambers seem sometimes to have 
communicated with vaulted apartments within the solid mass 
of the structure, 41 like those of which we hear in the structure 
supporting the “ hanging gardens.” 42 It is possible that there 
may have been internal stair-cases, connecting the vaulted 
apartments of one stage with those of another; but the ruin 
has not yet been sufficiently explored for us to determine whe¬ 
ther or not there was such communication. 

The great Tower is thought to have been approached through 
a vestibule of considerable size. 43 Towards the north-east the 
existing ruin is prolonged in an irregular manner and it is 
imagined that this prolongation marks the site of a vestibule 
or propylaeum, originally distinct from the tower, but now, 
through the crumbling down of both buildings, confused with 
its ruins. As no scientific examination has been made of this 
part of the mound, the above supposition can only be regarded 
as a conjecture. Possibly the excrescence does not so much 
mark a vestibule as a second shrine, like that which is said to 
have existed at the foot of the Bel us Tower at Babylon. 44 Till, 
however, additional researches have been made, it is in vain to 
think of restoring the plan or elevation of this part of the 
temple. 46 

From the temples of the Babylonians we may now pass to 
their palaces—constructions inferior in height and grandeur, 
but covering a greater space, involving a larger amount of 
labor, and admitting of more architectural variety. Unfortu¬ 
nately the palaces have suffered from the ravages of time even 
more than the temples, and in considering their plan and char¬ 
acter we obtain little help from the existing remains. Still, 
something may be learnt of them from this source, and where 
it fails we may perhaps be allowed to eke out the scantiness 
of our materials by drawing from the elaborate descriptions of 
Diodorus such points as have probability in their favor. 

The Babylonian palace, like the Assyrian, 46 and the Susian- 
ian, 47 stood upon a lofty mound or platform. This arrangement 
provided at once for safety, for enjoyment, and for health. It 
secured a pure air, freedom from the molestation of insects, and 
a position only assailable at a few points. 49 The ordinary shape 
of the palace mound appears to have been square; 49 its ele¬ 
vation was probably not less than fifty or sixty feet. 50 It was 
composed mainly of sun-dried bricks, which however were al¬ 
most certainly enclosed externally by a facing of burnt brick, 
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and may have been further strengthened within by Avails of 
the same material, which perhaps traversed the whole mound. 51 
The entire mass seems to have been carefully drained, and the 
collected Avaters Avere com r eyed through subterranean channels 
to the level of the plain at the mound’s base. 53 The summit of 
the platform Avas no doubt paved, either Avith stone or burnt 
brick—mainly, it is probable, Avith the latter; since the former 
material A\ r as scarce, and though a certain' number of stone 
pavement slabs have been found, 63 they are too rare and scat¬ 
tered to imply anything like the general use of stone paving. 
Upon the platform, most likely tOAvards the centre, 64 rose the 
actual palace, not built (like the Assyrian palaces) of crude 
brick faced Avith a better material, but constructed Avholly of 
the finest and hardest burnt brick laid in a mortar of extreme 
tenacity, 66 Avith walls of enormous thickness, 66 parallel to 4 the 
sides of the mound, and meeting each other at right angles. 
Neither the ground-plan nor the elevation of a Babylonian 
palace can be gi\ r en; nor can even a conjectural restoration of 
such a building be made, since the small fragment of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s palace Avhich remains has defied all attempts to 
reduce it to system. 67 We can only say that the lines of the 
building were straight; that the Avails rose, at any rate to a 
considerable height, Avithout Avindows; and that the flatness 
of the straight line Avas broken by numerous buttressses and 
pilasters. 68 We have also e\ r idence that occasionally there Avas 
an ornamentation of the building, either Avithin or Avithout, by 
means of sculptured stone slabs, 6y on which were represented 
figures of a small size, carefully Avrought. The general orna¬ 
mentation, however, external as Avell as internal, we may aacII 
believe to have been such as Diodorus states 60 —colored repre¬ 
sentations on brick of war-scenes, and hunting-scenes, the 
counterparts in a certain sense of those magnifiicent bas-relit fs 
Avhich everyAvhere clothed the Avails of palaces in Assyria. It 
has been already noticed that abundant remains of such repre¬ 
sentations have been found upon the Kasr mound. 01 [Pi. NY,, 
Fig. 2.] They seem to have alternated Avith cuneiform inscrij - 
tions, in white on a blue ground, or else Avith a patterning of 
rosettes in the same colors. 63 

Of the general arrangement of the royal palaces, of their 
height, their number of stories, their roofing, and their light¬ 
ing, we knoAV absolutely nothing. The statement made by 
Herodotus, that many of the private houses in the town had 
three or four stories,' 3 would naturally lead us to suppose 
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that the palaces were built similarly; but no ancient author 
tells us that this was so. The fact that the walls which exist, 
though of considerable height, show no traces of windows, 
would seem to imply that the lighting, as in Assyria, 04 was 
from the top of the apartment, either from the ceiling, or from 
apertures in the part of the walls adjoining the ceiling. Alto¬ 
gether, such evidence as exists favors the notion that the 
Babylonian palace, in its character and general arrangements, 
resembled the Assyrian, with only the two differences, that 
Babylonian was wholly constructed of burnt brick, while in 
the Assyrian the sun-dried material was employed to a large 
extent; and, further, that in Babylonia the decoration of the 
walls was made, not by slabs of alabaster, which did not 
exist in the country, but mainly—almost entirely—by colored 
representations upon the brickwork. 65 

Among the adjuncts of the principal palace at Babylon was 
the remarkable construction known to the Greeks and Romans 
as “the Hanging Garden.” The accounts which Diodorus, 
Strabo, and Q. Curtius give of this structure 68 are not perhaps 
altogether trustworthy; still, it is probable that they are in 
the main at least founded on fact. 67 We may safely believe 
that a lofty structure was raised at Babylon on several tiers of 
arches, 6H which supported at the top a mass of earth, wherein 
grew, not merely flowers and shrubs, but trees of a consider¬ 
able size. The Assyrians had been in the habit of erecting 
structures of a somewhat similar kind, artificial elevations to 
support a growth of trees and shrubs; but they were content 
to place their garden at the summit of a single row of pillars 
or arches, 89 and thus to give it a very moderate height. At 
Babylon the object was to produce an artificial imitation of a 
mountain. 70 For this purpose several tiers of arches were 
necessary; and these appear to have been constructed in the 
maimer of a Roman amphitheatre, one directly over another, 
so that the outer wall formed from summit to base a single 
perpendicular line. 71 Of the height of the structure various 
accounts are given, 72 while no writer reports the number of 
the tiers of arches. Hence there are no sufficient data for a 
reconstruction of the edifice. 73 

Of the walls and bridge of Babylon, and of the ordinary 
houses of the people, little more is known than has been al¬ 
ready reported in the general description of the capital. 74 It 
does not appear that they possessed any very great architectu¬ 
ral merit. Some skill was shown in constructing the piers of 
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the bridge, which presented an angle to the current and then 
a curved line, along which the water slid gently, 76 [PI. XV., 
Fig. 3.] The loftiness of the houses, which were of three or 
four stories, 76 is certainly surprising, since Oriental houses 
have very rarely more than two stories. Their construction, 
however, seems to have been rude; and the pillars especially— 
posts of palm, surrounded with wisps of rushes, and then 
plastered and painted 77 —indicate a low condition of taste and a 
poor and coarse style of domestic architecture. 

The material used by the Babylonians in their constructions 
seems to have been almost entirely brick. Like the early 
Chaldeeans, 78 they employed bricks of two kinds, both the 
ruder sun-dried sort, and the very superior kiln-baked article. 
The former, however, was only applied to platforms, and to 
the interior of palace mounds and of very thick walls, and was 
never made by the later people the sole material of a building. 79 
In every case there was at least a revetement of kiln-dried 
brick, while the grander buildings were wholly constructed of 
it. 80 The baked bricks used were of several different qualities, 
and (within rather narrow limits) of different sizes. The finest 
quality of brick was yellow, approaching to our Stourbridge 
or fire-brick ; 81 another very hal'd kind was blue, approaching 
to black; 82 the commoner and coarser sorts were pink or red, 
and these were sometimes, though rarely, but half-baked, in 
which case they were weak and friable. 93 The shape was al¬ 
ways square; and the dimensions varied between twelve and 
fourteen inches for the length and breadth, and between three 
and four inches for the thickness. 84 [PI. XVII., Fig. 1.] At the 
corners of buildings, half-bricks were used in the alternate 
rows, since otherwise the joinings must have been all one ex¬ 
actly over another. The bricks were always made with a 
mold, and were commonly stamped on one face with an in¬ 
scription. 86 They were, of course, ordinarily laid horizontally. 
Sometimes, however, there was a departure from this practice. 
Rows of bricks were placed vertically, separated from one an¬ 
other by single horizontal layers. 86 This arrangement seems 
to have been regarded as conducing to strength, since it occurs 
only where there is an evident intention of supporting a weak 
construction by the use of special architectural expedients. 

The Babylonian builders made use of three ditferent kinds 
of cement. 87 The most indifferent was crude clay, or mud, 
Avhicli was mixed with chopped straw, to give it greater tenac¬ 
ity, and was applied in layers of extraordinary thickness ,* 1 
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This was (it is probable) employed only where it was requisite 
that the face of the building should have a certain color. A 
cement superior to clay, but not of any very high value, un¬ 
less as a preventive against damp, was bitumen, which was 
very generally used in basements and in other structures ex¬ 
posed to the action of water. Mortar, however, or lime cement 
was far more commonly employed than either of the others, 
and was of very excellent quality, equal indeed to the best 
Roman material. 89 

There can be no doubt that the general effect of the more 
ambitious efforts of the Babylonian architects was grand and im¬ 
posing. Even now, in their desolation and ruin, their great 
size renders them impressive; and there are times and states 
of atmosphere under which they fill the beholder with a sort of 
admiring awe, 90 akin to the feeling which is called forth bo the 
contemplation of the great works of nature. Rude and inarti¬ 
ficial in their idea and general construction, without architec¬ 
tural embellishment, without variety, without any beauty of 
form, they yet affect men by their mere mass, producing a di¬ 
rect impression of sublimity, and at the same time arousing a 
sentiment of wonder at the indomitable perseverance which from 
materials so unpromising* could produce such gigantic results. 
In their original condition, when they were adorned with color, 
with a lavish display of the precious metals, with pictured re¬ 
presentations of human life, and perhaps with statuary of a 
rough kind, they must have added to the impression produced 
by size a sense of richness and barbaric magnificence. The 
African spirit, which loves gaudy hues and costly ornament, 
was still strong among the Babylonians, even after they had 
been Semitized; and by the side of Assyria, her colder and 
more correct northern sister, Babylonia showed herself a true 
child of the south—rich, glowing, careless of the laws of taste, 
bent on provoking admiration by the dazzling brilliancy of her 
appearance. 

It is difficult to form a decided opinion as to the character of 
Babylonian mimetic art. The specimens discovered are so few, 
so fragmentary, and in some instances so worn by time and 
exposure, that we have scarcely the means of doing justice to 
the people in respect of this portion of their civilization. Set¬ 
ting aside the intaglios on seals and gems, which have such a 
general character of quaintness and grotesqueness, or at any 
rate of formality, that we can scarcely look upon many of 
them as the serious efforts of artists doing their best, we pos- 
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scss not half a dozen specimens of the mimetic art of the peo 
pie in question. We have one sculpture in the round , one or 
two modelled clay figures, a few bas-reliefs, one figure of a 
king engraved on stone, and a few animal forms represented 
on the same material. Nothing more has reached us but 
fragments of pictorial representations too small for criticism 
to pronounce upon, and descriptions of ancient writers too in¬ 
complete to be of any great value. 

The single Babylonian sculpture in the round which has 
come down to our times is the colossal lion standing over the 
prostrate figure of a man, which is still to be seen on the Kasr 
mound, as has been already mentioned. 91 The accounts of 
travellers uniformly state that it is a work of no merit 92 — 
either barbarously executed, or left unfinished by the sculptor 93 
—and probably much worn by exposure to the weather. A 
sketch made by a recent visitor 94 and kindly communicated to 
the author, seems to show that, while the general form of the 
animal was tolerably well hit off, the proportions were in some 
respects misconceived, and the details not only rudely but in¬ 
correctly rendered. The extreme shortness of the legs and the 
extreme thickness of the tail are the most prominent errors; 
there is also great awkwardness in the whole representation of 
the beast’s shoulder. The head is so mutilated that it is im¬ 
possible to do more than conjecture its contour. Still the 
whole figure is not without a certain air of grandeur and 
majesty. [PI. XVII., Fig. 3.] 

The human appears to be inferior to the animal form. The 
prostrate man is altogether shapeless, and can never, it would 
seetn, have been very much better than it is at the present 
time. 

Modelled figures in clay are of rare occurrence. The best is 
one figured by Ker Porter, 96 which represents a mother with a 
child in her arms. The mother is seated in a natural and not 
ungraceful attitude on a rough square pedestal. She is naked 
except for a hood, or mantilla, which covers the head, shoul¬ 
ders, and back, and a narrow apron which hangs down in 
front. She wears earrings and a bracelet. The child, which 
sleeps on her left shoulder, wears a shirt open in front, and a 
short but full tunic, which is gathered into plaits. Both fig¬ 
ures are in simple and natural taste, but the limbs of the infant 
are somewhat too thin and delicate. The statuette is about 
three inches and a half high, and shows signs of having been 
covered with a tinted glaze. [PI. XVII., Fig. 2,] 
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The single figure of a king which we possess 36 is clumsy and 
ungraceful. It is chiefly remarkable for the elaborate orna¬ 
mentation of the head-dress and the robes, which have a finish 
equal to that of the best Assyrian specimens. The general 
proportions are not bad; but the form is stiff, and the drawing 
of the right hand is peculiarly faulty, since it would be scarcely 
possible to hold arrows in the manner represented. 97 [PI. 
XVIII., Fig. 2.] 

The engraved animal forms have a certain amount of merit. 
The figure of a dog sitting, which is common on the “ black 
stones,” 98 is drawn with spirit; [PI. XVIII., Fig. l.J and a 
bird, sometimes regarded as a cock, but more resembling a 
bustard, is touched with a delicate hand, and may be pro¬ 
nounced superior to any Assyrian representation of the feath¬ 
ered tribe. [PI. XVIII., Fig. 3.] The hound on a bas-relief, 
given in the first volume of this work, 99 is also good; and the 
cylinders exhibit figures of goats, cows, deer, and even mon¬ 
keys, 100 which are truthful and meritorious. [PL XIX., 
Fig. 1.] 

It has been observed that the main characteristic of the en¬ 
gravings on gems and cylinders, considered as works of mi¬ 
metic art, is their quaintness and grotesqueness. A few speci¬ 
mens, taken almost at random from the admirable collection 
of M. Felix Lajard, will sufficiently illustrate this feature. In 
one 101 the central position is occupied by a human figure whose 
left arm has two elbow-joints, while towards the right two 
sitting figures threaten one another with their fists, in the 
upper quarter, and in the lower two nondescript animals do 
the same with their jaws. [PI. XVIII., Fig. 4.] The entire 
drawing of this design seems to be intentionally rude. The 
faces of the main figures are evidently intended to be ridicu¬ 
lous ; and the heads of the two animals are extravagantly gro¬ 
tesque. On another cylinder 102 three nondescript animals play 
the principal part. One of them is on the point of taking into 
his mouth the head of a man who vainly tries to escape by 
flight. Another, with the head of a pike, tries to devour the 
third, which has the head of a bird and the body of a goat. 
This kind intention seems to be disputed by a naked man with 
a long beard, who seizes the fish-headed monster with his right 
hand, and at the same time administers from behind a severe 
kick with his right foot. The heads of the three main mon¬ 
sters, the tail and trousers of the principal one, and the whole 
of the small figure in front of the flying man, are exceedingly 
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quaint, and remind one of the pencil of Fuseli. [PI. XIX., 
Fig. 3.] The third of the designs’' 3 approaches nearly to the 
modern caricature. It is a drawing in two portions. The 
upper line of figures’ 04 represents a procession of worshippers 
who bear in solemn state their offerings to a god. In the lower 
line this occupation is turned to a jest. Nondescript animals 
bring with a serio-comic air offerings which consist chiefly of 
game, while a man in a mask seeks to steal away the sacred 
tree from the temple wherein the scene is enacted. [PI. XIX., 
Fig. 4. ] 

It is probable that the most elaborate and most artistic of 
the Babylonian works of art were of a kind which has almost 
wholly perished. What bas-relief was to the Assyrian, what 
painting is to moderns, that enamelling upon briek appears to 
have been to the people of Babylon. The mimetic power, 
which delights in representing to itself the forms and actions 
of men, found a vent in this curious byway of the graphic art; 
and “the images of the Chaldaeans, portrayed upon the wall, 
with vermilion/ 1105 and other hues, formed the favorite adorn¬ 
ment of palaces and public buildings, at once employing the 
artist, gratifying the taste of the native connoisseur, and at¬ 
tracting the admiration of the foreigner. 10 ® 

The artistic merit of these works can only be conjectured. 
The admiration of the Jews, or even that of Diodorus, ,07 who 
must be viewed here as the echo of Ctesias, is no sure test; for 
the Jews were a people very devoid of true artistic apprecia¬ 
tion; and Ctesias was bent on exaggerating the wonders of 
foreign countries to the Greeks. The fact of the excellence of 
Assyrian art at a somewhat earlier date lends however sup¬ 
port to the view that the wall-painting of the Babylonians had 
some real artistic excellence. We can scarcely suppose that 
there was any very material difference, in respect of taste and 
aesthetic power, between the two cognate nations, or that the 
Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar fell very greatly short of 
the Assyrians under Asshur-bani-pal. It is evident that the 
same subjects war scenes and hunting scenes 108 —approved 
themselves to both people; and it is likely that their treatment 
was not very different. Even in the matter of color, the con¬ 
trast was not sharp nor strong; for the Assyrians partially 
colored their bas-reliefs.""* 

The tints chiefly employed l>y the Babylonians in their col¬ 
ored representations were white, blue, yellow, brown, and 
black. 1,0 The blue was of different shades, sometimes bright 
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and deep, sometimes exceedingly pale. The yellow was some¬ 
what dull, resembling our yellow ochre. The brown was this 
same hue darkened. In comparatively rare instances the Baby¬ 
lonians made use of a red, which they probably obtained with 
some difficulty. Objects were colored, as nearly as possible, 
according to their natural tints—water a light blue, ground 
yellow, the shafts of spears black, lions a tawny brown, etc. 111 
No attempt was made to shade the figures or the landscape, 
much less to produce any general effect by means of chiaros¬ 
curo; but the artist trusted for his effect to a careful de¬ 
lineation of forms, and a judicious arrangement of simple 
hues. 

Considerable metallurgic knowledge and skill were shown in 
the composition of the pigments, and the preparation and ap¬ 
plication of the glaze wherewith they are covered. The red 
used was a sub-oxide of copper;" 2 the yellow was sometimes 
oxide of iron, 113 sometimes antimoniate of lead—the Naples yel¬ 
low of modern artists ; 114 the blue was either cobalt or oxide of 
copper; 115 the white was oxide of tin. 116 Oxide of lead was 
added in some cases, not as a coloring matter, but as a flux, to 
facilitate the fusion of the glaze. 117 In other cases the pigment 
used was covered with a vitreous coat of an alkaline silicate of 
alumina. 118 

The pigments were not applied to an entirely flat surface. 
Prior to the reception of the coloring matter and the glaze, 
each brick was modelled by the hand, the figures being care¬ 
fully traced out, and a slight elevation given to the more im¬ 
portant objects. 119 A very low bas-relief was thus produced, 
to which the colors were subsequently applied, and the brick 
was then baked in the furnace. 

It is conjectured that the bricks were not modelled singly and 
separately. A large mass of clay was (it is thought) taken, 125 
sufficient to contain a whole subject, or at any rate a consider¬ 
able portion of a subject. On this the modeller made out his 
design in low relief. The mass of clay was then cut up into 
bricks, and each brick was taken and painted separately with 
the proper colors, 121 after which they were all placed in the 
furnace and baked. 122 When baked, they were restored to 
their original places in the design, a thin layer of the finest 
mortar serving to keep them in place. 

From the mimetic art of the Babylonians, and the branches 
of knowledge connected with it, we may now pass to the 
purely mechanical arts—as the art by which hard stones were 
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cut, and those of agriculture, metallurgy, pottery, weaving, 
carpet-making, embroidery, and the like. 

The stones shaped, bored, and engraved by Babylonian 
artisans were not merely the softer and more easily worked 
kinds, as alabaster, serpentine, and lapis-lazuli, but also the 
harder sorts—cornelian, agate, quartz, jasper, sienite, load¬ 
stone, and green felspar or amazon-stone. 123 • These can cer¬ 
tainly not have been cut without emery, and scarcely without 
such devices as rapidly revolving points, or discs, of the kind 
used by modern lapidaries. Though the devices are in general 
rude, the work is sometimes exceedingly delicate, and implies 
a complete mastery over tools and materials, as well as a good 
deal of artistic power. As far as the mechanical part of the 
art goes, the Babylonians may challenge comparison with the 
most advanced of the nations of antiquity; they decidedly ex¬ 
cel the Egyptians, 124 and fall little, if at all, short of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The extreme minuteness of the work in some of the Baby¬ 
lonian seals and gems raises a suspicion that they must have 
been engraved by the help of a powerful magnifying-glass. A 
lens has been found in Assyria; 125 and there is much reason to 
believe that the convenience was at least as well known in the 
lower country. 128 Glass was certainly in use, 127 and was cut 
into such shapes as were required. It is at any rate exceed¬ 
ingly likely that magnifying-glasses, which were undoubtedly 
known to the Greeks in the time of Aristophanes, 12w were em¬ 
ployed by the artisans of Babylon during the most flourishing 
period of the Empire. 

Of Babylonian metal-work we have scarcely any direct 
means of judging. The accounts of ancient authors imply that 
the Babylonians dealt freely with the material, using gold and 
silver for statues, furniture, and utensils, bronze for gates and 
images, and iron sometimes for the latter. 122 We may assume 
that they likewise employed bronze and iron for tools and 
weapons, since those metals were certainly so used by the 
Assyrians. Lead was made of service in building; 130 where 
iron was also employed, if great strength was needed. 131 Tho 
golden images are said to have been sometimes solid, 182 in which 
case we must suppose them to have been cast in a mold; but 
undoubtedly in most eases the gold was a mere external cover¬ 
ing, and was applied in plates, which were hammered into 
shape 133 upon some cheaper substance below. Silver was 
no doubt used also in plates, more especially when applied 
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externally to walls, 134 or internally to the woodwork of 
palaces; 135 but the silver images, ornamental figures, and 
utensils of which we hear, were most probably solid. The 
bronze works must have been remarkable. We are told that 
both the town and the palace gates were of this material, 1Sfi and 
it is implied that the latter were too heavy to be opened in the 
ordinary mauner. 137 Castings on an enormous scale would be 
requisite for such purposes; and the Babylonians must thus 
have possessed the art of running into a single mold vast 
masses of metal. Probably the gates here mentioned were 
solid; 138 but occasionally, it would seem, the Babylonians had 
gates of a different kind, composed of a number of perpendicu¬ 
lar bars, united by horizontal ones above and below [as in PI. 
XIX., Fig. 2.]. 139 They had also, it would appear, metal gate¬ 
ways of a similar character. 

The metal-work of personal ornaments, such as bracelets and 
armlets, and again that of dagger handles, seems to have re¬ 
sembled the work of the Assyrians. 14,1 

Small figures in bronze were occasionally cast by the Baby¬ 
lonians, which were sometimes probably used as amulets, 
while perhaps more generally they were mere ornaments of 
houses, furniture, and the like. Among these may be noticed 
figures of dogs in a sitting posture, 141 much resembling the dog 
represented among the constellations, 142 figures of men, gro¬ 
tesque in character, and figures of monsters. An interesting 
specimen, which combines a man and a monster, was found by 
Sir R. Ker Porter at Babylon. 143 [PI. XX., Fig. 1.] 

The pottery of the Babylonians was of excellent quality, and 
is scarcely to be distinguished from the Assyrian, which it re¬ 
sembles alike in form and in material. 144 The bricks of the 
best period were on the whole better than any used in the 
sister country, and may compare for hardness and fineness 
with the best Roman. The earthenware is of a fine terra-cotta, 
generally of a light red color, and slightly baked, but occasion¬ 
ally of a yellow hue, with a tinge of green. It consists of cups, 
jars, vases, and other vessels. They appear to have been made 
upon the wheel, 145 and are in general unornamented. From 
representations upon the cylinders, 146 it appears that the shapes 
were often elegant. Long and narrow vases with thin necks 
seem to have been used for water vessels; these had rounded or 
pointed bases, and required therefore the support of a stand. 
Thin jugs were also in use, with slight elegant handles. It is 
conjectured that sometimes modelled figures may have been 
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introduced at the sides as handles to the vases; 147 but neither 
the cylinders nor the extant remains confirm this supposition. 
The only ornamentation hitherto observed consists in a double 
band which seems to have been carried round some of the 
vases in an incomplete spiral. HB The vases sometimes have 
two handles; but they are plain and small, adding nothing to 
the beauty of the vessels. Occasionally the whole vessel is 
glazed with a rich blue color. [PI. XX., Fig. 3.] 

The Babylonians certainly employed glass for vessels for a 
small size. 149 They appear not to have been very skilful blow¬ 
ers, since their bottles are not unfrequently misshappen. [PI. 
XX., Fig. 3.] They generally stained their glass with some 
coloring matter, and occasionally ornamented it with a ribbing. 
Whether they were able to form masses of glass of any con¬ 
siderable size, whether the}" used it, like the Egyptians, 460 for 
beads and bugles, or for mosaics, is uncertain. If we suppose 
a foundation in fact for Pliny’s story of the great emerald (?) 
presented by a king of Babylon to an Egyptian Pharaoh, 151 we 
must conclude that very considerable masses of glass were pro¬ 
duced by the Babylonians, at least occasionally; for the said 
emerald, which can scarcely have been of any other material, 
was four cubits (or six feet) long and three cubits (or four and 
a half feet) broad. 

Of all the productions of the Babylonians none obtained such 
high repute in ancient times as their textile fabrics. Their 
carpets especially were of great celebrity, and were largely ex¬ 
ported to foreign countries. 152 They were dyed of various colors, 
and represented objects similar to those found, on the gems, as 
griffins and such like monsters. 153 Their position in the ancient 
world may be compared to that which is now borne by the 
fabrics of Turkey and Persia, which are deservedly preferred 
to those of all other countries. 

Next to their carpets, the highest character was borne by 
their muslins. Formed of the finest cotton, and dyed of the 
most brilliant colors, they seemed to the Oriental the very best 
possible material for dress. The Persian kings preferred them 
for their own wear; 164 and they had an early fame in foreign 
countries at a considerable distance from Babylonia. 155 Tt is 
probable that they were sometimes embroidered with delicate 
patterns, such as those which may be seen on the garments of 
the early Babylonian king (figured page 500). 

Besides woollen and cotton fabrics, tho Babylonians also 
manufactured a good deal of linen cloth, tho principal scat ( f 
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the manufacture being Borsippa. 166 This material was pro¬ 
duced, it is probable, chiefly for home consumption, long linen 
robes being generally worn by the people. 157 

From the arts of the Babylonians we may now pass to their 
science—an obscure subject, but one which possesses more 
than common interest. If the classical writers were correct in 
their belief that Chaldsea was the birthplace of Astronomy, 
and that their own astronomical science was derived mainly 
from this quarter, 168 it must be well worth inquiry wliat the 
amount of knowledge was which the Babylonians attained on 
the subject, and what were the means whereby they made 
their discoveries. 

On the broad flat plains of Chaldaea, where the entire celes¬ 
tial hemisphere is continually visible to every eye, ir,J and the 
clear transparent atmosphere shows night after night the 
heavens gemmed with countless stars, each shining with a 
brilliancy unknown in our moist northern climes, the atten¬ 
tion of man was naturally turned earlier than elsewhere to 
these luminous bodies, and attempts were made to grasp, and 
reduce to scientific form, the array of facts which nature pre¬ 
sented to the eye in a confused and tangled mass. It required 
no very long course of observation to acquaint men with a 
truth, which at first sight none would have suspected— 
namely, that the luminous points whereof the sky was full 
were of two kinds, some always maintaining the same position 
relatively to one another, while others were constantly chang¬ 
ing their places, and as it were wandering about the sky. It 
is certain that the Babylonians at a very early date 160 dis¬ 
tinguished from the fixed stars those remarkable five, which, 
from their wandering propensities, the Greeks called the 
“planets,” and which are the only erratic stars that the naked 
eye, or that even the telescope, except at a very high power, 
can discern. With these five they were soon led to class the 
Moon, which was easily observed to be a wandering luminary, 
changing her place among the fixed stars with remarkable 
rapidity. Ultimately, it eame to be perceived that the Sun 
too rose and set at different parts of the year in the neighbor¬ 
hood of different constellations, and that consequently the 
great luminary was itself also a wanderer, having a path in 
the sky which it was possible, by means of careful observa¬ 
tion, to mark out. 

But to do this, to mark out with accuracy the courses of the 
Sun and Moon among the fixed stars, it was necessary, or at 
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least convenient, to arrange the stars themselves into groups. 
Thus, too, and thus only, was it possible to give form and 
order to the chaotic confusion in which the stars seem at first 
sight to lie, owing to the irregularity of their intervals, the 
difference in their magnitude, and their apparent countless- 
ness. The most uneducated eye, when raised to the starry 
heavens on a dear night, fixes here and there upon groups of 
stars: in the north, Cassiopeia, the Great Bear, the Pleiades— 
below the Equator, the Southern Cross—must at all times 
have iinpiessed those who beheld them with a certain sense of 
unity. Thus the idea of a “constellation” is formed; and this 
once done, the mind naturally progresses in the same direc¬ 
tion, and little by little the whole sky 161 is mapped out into 
certain portions or districts to which names are given names 
taken from some resemblance, real or fancied, between the 
shapes of the several groups and objects familiar to the early 
observers. This branch of practical astronomy is termed 
“uranography” by moderns; its utility is very considerable; 
thus and thus only can we particularize the individual stars 
of which we wish to speak; 162 thus and thus only cati we 
retain in our memory 163 the general arrangement of the stars 
and their positions relatively to each other. 

There is reason to believe that in the early Babylonian 
astronomy the subject of uranography occupied a prominent 
place. The Chaldsean astronomers not only seized on and 
named those natural groups which force themselves upon the 
eye, but artificially arranged the whole heavens into a certain 
number of constellations or asterisms. The very system of 
uranography which maintains itself to the present day on our 
celestial globes and maps, and which is still acknowledged— 
albeit under protest 164 — in the nomenclature of scientific 
astronomers, came in ail probability from this source, leach¬ 
ing us from the Arabians, who took it from the Greeks, who 
derived it from the Babylonians. The Zodiacal constellations, 
at any rate, or those through which the sun’s course lies, 
would seem to have had this origin; and many of them may 
be distinctly recognized on Babylonian monuments which aro 
plainly of a stellar character. ,Bi6 The accompanying represen¬ 
tation, taken from a conical black stone in tho British Muse¬ 
um [PL XX., Fig. 2.], and belonging to the twelfth century 
before our era, is not perhaps, strictly speaking, a zodiac, but 
it is almost certainly an arrangement of constellations accord- 
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ing to the forms assigned them in Babylonian uranography. 
[PI. XXI.] The Ram, the Bull, the Scorpion, the Serpent, the 
Dog, the Arrow, the Eagle or Vulture may all be detected on 
the stone in question, as may similar forms variously arranged 
on other similar monuments. 

The Babylonians called the Zodiacal constellations the 
“Houses of the Sun,” and distinguished from them another 
set of asterisms, which they denominated the “Houses of the 
Moon.” As the Sun and Moon both move through the sky in 
neai'ly the same plane, the path of the Moon merely crossing 
and recrossing that of the Sun, but never diverging from it 
further than a few degrees, it would seem that these “Houses 
of the Moon,” or lunar asterisms, 166 must have been a division 
of the Zodiacal stars different from that employed with 
respect to the sun, either in the number of the “ Houses,” or 
in the point of separation between “ House” and “ House.” 

The Babylonians observed and calculated eclipses; but their 
power of calculation does not seem to have been based on 
scientific knowledge, nor to have necessarily implied sound 
views as to the nature of eclipses or as to the size, distance, 
and real motions of the heavenly bodies. The knowledge 
which they possessed was empirical. Their habits of observa¬ 
tion led them to discover the period of 223 lunations or 18 
years 10 days, 167 after which eclipses—especially those of the 
the moon—recur again in the same order. Their acquaint¬ 
ance with this cycle would enable them to predict lunar 
eclipses with accuracy for many ages, and solar eclipses with¬ 
out much inaccuracy for the next cycle or two. 

That the Babylonians carefully noted and recorded eclipses 
is witnessed by Ptolemy, 168 who had access to a continuous 
series of such observations reaching back from his own time 
to b.c. 747. Five of these -all eclipses of the moon—were de¬ 
scribed by Hipparchus 169 from Babylonian sources, and are 
found to answer all the requirements of modern science. 
They belong to the years b.c. 721, 720, 621, and 523. One of 
them, that of b.c. 721, was total at Babylon. The others were 
partial, the portion of the moon obscured varying from one 
digit to seven. 

There is no reason to think that the observation of eclipses 
by the Babylonians commenced with Nabonassar. 170 Ptolemy 
indeed implies that the series extant in his day went no 
higher; 171 but this is to be accounted for by the fact, which 
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Berosus mentioned, 172 that Nabonassar destroyed, as far as he 
was able, the previously existing observations, in order that 
exact chronology might commence with his own reign. 

Other astronomical achievements of the Babylonians were 
the following. The 3 r accomplished a catalogue of the fixed 
stars, of which the Greeks made use in compiling their stellar 
tables. 173 They observed and recorded their observations 
upon occultations of the planets by the sun and moon. 174 
They invented the gnomon and the jjoIos, 175 two kinds of sun¬ 
dial, by means of which they were able to measure time dur¬ 
ing the day, and to fix the true length of the solar day, with 
sufficient accuracy. They determined correctly within a 
small fraction the length of the synodic revolution of the 
moon. 176 They knew that the true length of the solar year 
was 365 days and a quarter, nearly. 1,7 They noticed comets, 
which they believed to be permanent bodies, revolving in 
orbits like those of the planets, only greater. 178 They ascribed 
eclipses of the sun to the interposition of the moon between 
the sun and the earth. 179 They had notions not-far from the 
truth with respect to the relative distance from the earth of 
the sun, moon, and planets. Adopting, as was natural, a 
geocentric system, they decided that the Noon occupied the 
position nearest to the earth;' 80 that beyond the Moon was 
Mercury, beyond Mercury Venus, beyond Venus Mars, beyond 
Mars Jupiter, and beyond Jupiter, in the remotest position of 
all, Saturn. 161 This arrangement was probably based upon 
a knowledge, more or less exact, of the periodic times which 
the several bodies occupy in their (real or apparent) revolu¬ 
tions. From the difference in the times the Babylonians 
assumed a corresponding difference in the size of the orbits, 
and consequently a greater or less distance from the common 
centre. 

Thus far the astronomical achievements of the Babylonians 
rest upon the express testimony of ancient writers — a testimony 
confirmed in many respects by tho monuments already deu 
phered. It is suspected that, when the astronomical tablets 
which exist by hundreds in the British Museum come to ho 
thoroughly understood, it will be found that the acquaintance 
of the Chaldman sages with astronomical phenomena, if not aim 
with astronomical laws, went considerably beyond the point at 
which we should place it upon the testimony of the Greek and 
Roman writers. 1 " 2 There is said to ho distinct evidence the 
they observed the four satellites of Jupiter, and strong reason 
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to believe that they were acquainted likewise with the seven 
satellites of Saturn. Moreover, the general laws of the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies seem to have been so far known 
to them that they could state by anticipation the position of the 
various planets throughout the year. 

In order to attain the astronomical knowledge which they 
seem to have possessed, the Babylonians must undoubtedly 
have employed a certain number of instruments. The inven¬ 
tion of sun-dials, as already observed, 163 is distinctly assigned 
to them. Besides these contrivances for measuring time dur¬ 
ing the day, it is almost certain that they must have possessed 
means of measuring time during the night. The clepsydra, or 
water-clock, which was in common use among the Greeks as 
early as the fifth century before our era, 164 was probably in¬ 
troduced into Greece from the East, and is likely to have been 
a Babylonian invention. The astrolabe, an instrument for 
measuring the altitude of stars above the horizon, which was 
known to Ptolemy, may also reasonably be assigned to them. 
It has generally been assumed that they were wholly ignorant 
of the telescope.’* 5 But if the satellites of Saturn arc really 
mentioned, as it is thought that they are, upon some of the 
tablets, it will follow—strange as it may seem to us—that the 
Babylonians possessed optical instruments of the nature of 
telescopes, since it is impossible, even in the clear and vapor¬ 
less sky of Chaldaea, to discern the faint moons of that distant 
planet without lenses. A lens, it must be remembered, with a 
fair magnifying power, has been discovered among the Meso¬ 
potamian ruins. 186 A people ingenious enough to discover the 
magnifying-glass would be naturally led on to the invention of 
its opposite. When once lenses of the two contrary kinds ex¬ 
isted, the elements of a telescope were in being. We could not 
assume from these data that the discovery was made; but if it 
ffiall ultimately be substantiated that bodies invisible to the 
naked eye were observed by the Babylonians, we need feel no 
difficulty in ascribing to them the possession of some telescopic 
instrument. 

The astronomical zeal of the Babylonians was in general, it 
must be confessed, no simple and pure love of an abstract 
science. A school of pure astronomers existed among them; 187 
but the bulk of those who engaged in the study undoubtedly 
pursued it in the belief that the heavenly bodies had a myste¬ 
rious influence, not only upon the seasons, but upon the lives 
and actions of men—an influence which it was possible to dis- 
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cover and to foretell by prolonged and careful observation. 
The ancient writers, Biblical and other,state this fact in the 
strongest way; and the extant astronomical remains distinctly 
confirm it. The great majority of the tablets are of an astro¬ 
logical character, recording the supposed influence of the 
heavenly bodies, singly, in conjunction, or in opposition, upon 
all sublunary affairs, from the fate of. empires to the washing 
of hands or the paring of nails. The modern prophetical alma¬ 
nac is the legitimate descendant and the sufficient representa¬ 
tive of the ancient Chaldee Epliemeris, which was just as 
silly, just as pretentious, and just as worthless. 

The Chaldee astrology was, primarily and mainly, genethlia- 
logical. 1 * 9 It inquired under what aspect of the heavens per¬ 
sons were born, or conceived, 100 and, from the position of the 
celestial bodies at one or other of these moments, it professed 
to deduce the whole life and fortunes of the individual. Ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus, 191 it was believed that a particular star or 
constellation presided over the birth of each person, and thence¬ 
forward exercised over his life a special malign or benignant 
influence. But his lot depended, not on this star alone, but on 
the entire aspect of the heavens at a certain moment. To cast 
the horoscope was to reproduce this aspect, and then to read 
by means of it the individual’s future. 

Chaldee astrology was not, however, limited to gencthlialogy. 
The Chaldmans professed to predict from the stars such things 
as the changes of the weather, high winds and storms, great 
heats, the appearance of comets, eclipses, earthquakes, and the 
like. 192 They published lists of luck and unlucky days, and 
tables showing what aspect of the heavens portended good or 
evil to particular countries. 193 Curiously enough, it appears 
that they regarded their art as locally limited to the regions in¬ 
habited by themselves and their kinsmen, so that while they 
could boldly predict storm, tempest, failing or abundant crops, 
war, famine, and the like, for Syria, Babylonia, and Snsiana, 
they could venture on no prophecies with respect to other 
neighboring lands, as Persia, Media, Armenia. 

A certain amount of real meteorological knowledge was 
probably mixed up with the Chalda»an astrology. Their calen¬ 
dars, like modern almanacs, boldly predicted the weather for 
fixed days in the year. 194 They must also have been mathe¬ 
maticians to no inconsiderable extent, since their methods ap¬ 
pear to have been geometrical. It is said that the Greek 
mathematicians often quoted with approval the works of their 
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Chaldsean predecessors, Ciden, Naburianus, and Sudinus. 195 
Of the nature and extent of their mathematical acquirements, 
no account, however, can be given, since the writers who men¬ 
tion them enter into no details on the subject. 


CHAPTER YI. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

“ Girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all 
of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldoea, the 
land of their nativity.”—Ezek. xxiii. 15. 

Tiie manners and customs of the Babylonians, though not 
admitting of that copious illustration from ancient monuments 
which was found possible in the case of Assyria, are yet suffi 
ciently known to us, either from the extant remains or from the 
accounts of ancient writers of authority, to furnish materials 
for a short chapter. Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, and Nicolas 
of Damascus, present us with many interesting traits of this 
somewhat singular people; the sacred writers contemporary 
with the acme of the nation add numerous touches; while the 
remains, though scanty, put distinctly and vividly before our 
eyes a certain number of curious details. 

Herodotus describes with some elaboration the costume of 
the Babylonians in his day. He tells us that they wore a long 
linen gown reaching down to their feet, a woollen gown or 
tunic above this, a short cloak or cape of a white color, and 
shoes like those of the Boeotians. 1 Their hair they allowed to 
grow long, but confined it by a head-band or a turban f and 
they always carried a walking-stick with a carving of some 
kind on the handle. This portraiture, it is probable, applies 
to the richer inhabitants of the capital, and represents the 
Babylonian gentleman of the fifth century before our era, as 
he made his appearance in the streets of the metropolis. 

The cylinders seem to show that the ordinary Babylonian 
dress was less complicated. The worshipper who brings an 
offering to a god is frequently represented with a bare head, 
and wears apparently but one garment, a tunic generally 
ornamented with a diagonal fringe, and reaching from the 
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shoulder to a little above the knee. The tunic is confined 
round the waist by a belt. [PI. XXII., Fig. 1.] Richer wor¬ 
shippers, who commonly present a goat, have a fillet or head- 
band, not a turban, round the head. They wear generally the 
same sort of tunic as the others; but over it they have a long 
robe, shaped like a modern dressing-gown, except that it has 
no sleeves, and does not cover the right shoulder. [PI. XXII., 
Fig. 1.] In a few instances only we see underneath this open 
gown a long inner dress or robe, such as that described by 
Herodotus. [PI. XXII., Fig. 2.] A cape or tippet of the kind 
which he describes is worn sometimes by a god, but is never 
seen, it is believed, in any representation of a mortal. 3 

The short tunic, worn by the poorer worshippers, is seen also 
in a representation (hereafter to be given) 4 of hunters attack¬ 
ing a lion. A similar garment is worn by the man- probably 
a slave—who accompanies the dog, supposed to represent an In¬ 
dian hound; 6 and also by a warrior, who appears on one of 
the cylinders conducting six foreign captives. 6 [PI. XXII., 
Fig. 4.] There is consequently much reason to believe that 
such a tunic formed the ordinary costume of the common peo¬ 
ple, as it does at present of the common Arab inhabitants of 
the country. It left the arms and right shoulder bare, cover¬ 
ing only the left. Below the belt it was not made like a frock 
but lapped over in front, being in fact not so much a garment 
as a piece of cloth wrapped round the body. Occasionally it is 
represented as patterned ; 7 but this is somewhat unusual. [PI, 
XXII., Fig. 3.] 

In lieu of the long robe reaching to the feet, which seems to 
have been the ordinary costume of the higher cdasses, we ob¬ 
serve sometimes a shorter, but still a similar garment—a sort 
of coat without sleeves, fringed down both sides, and reaching 
only a little below the knee. 8 The worshippers who wear this 
robe have in most cases the head adorned with a fillet. [PI. 
XXIII., Fig. 1.] 

It is unusual to find any trace of boots or shoes in the repre¬ 
sentations of Babylonians. A shoe patterned with a sort of 
check work was worn by the king; 9 and soldiers seem to have 
worn a low boot in their expeditions. 10 But with rare excep¬ 
tions the Babylonians arc represented with bare feet on the 
monuments; and if they commonly wore shoes in the time of 
Herodotus, we may conjecture that they had adopted the 
practice from the example of the Modes and Persians.* 1 A low 
boot, laced in front, was worn by the chiefs of the Susianians. 
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Perhaps the “ peculiar shoe ” of the Babylonians 12 was not very 
different. [PI. XXIII., Fig. 1.] 

The girdle was an essential feature of Babylonian costume, 13 
common to high and low, to the king and to the peasant. It 
was a broad belt, probably of leather, and encircled the waist 
rather high up. The warrior carried his daggers in it; to the 
common man it served the purpose of keeping in place the 
cloth which he wore round his body. According to Herodotus, 14 
it was also universal in Babylonia to carry a seal and a walk¬ 
ing-stick. 

Special costumes, differing considerably from those hitherto 
described, distinguished the king and the priests. The king 
wore a long gown, somewhat scantily made, but reaching down 
to the ankles, elaborately patterned and fringed. Over this, 
apparently, he had a close-fitting sleeved vest, which came 
down to "the knees, and terminated in a set of heavy tassels. 
The girdle was worn outside the outer vest, and in war the 
monarch carried also two cross-belts, which perhaps supported 
his quiver. The upper vest was, like the under one, richly 
adorned with embroidery. From it, or from the girdle, de¬ 
pended in front a single heavy tassel attached by a cord, sim¬ 
ilar to that worn by the early kings of Assyria. 15 

The tiara of the monarch was very remarkable. It was of 
great height, nearly cylindrical, but with a slight tendency to 
swell out toward the crown, 16 which was ornamented with a 
row of feathers round its entire circumference. 17 The space 
below was patterned with rosettes, sacred trees, and mytho¬ 
logical figures. From the centre of the crown there rose above 
the feathers a projection resembling in some degree the pro¬ 
jection which distinguishes the tiara of the Assyrian kings, the 
rounded, and not squared, at top. This head-dress, which has 
a heavy appearance, was worn low on the brow, and covered 
nearly all the back of the head. It can scarcely have been 
composed of a heaver material than cloth or felt. Probably it 
was brilliantly colored. 16 

The monarch wore bracelets, but (apparently) neither neck¬ 
laces 19 nor earrings. These last are assigned by Nicolas of 
Damascus to a Babylonian governor; 20 and they were so com¬ 
monly used by the Assyrians that we can scarcely suppose 
them unknown to their kindred and neighbors. The Baby¬ 
lonian monuments, however, contain no traces of earrings as 
worn by men, and only a few doubtful ones of collars or neck¬ 
laces; 21 whence we may at any rate conclude that neither were 
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worn at all generally. The bracelets which encircle the royal 
wrist resemble the most common bracelet of the Assyrians, 22 
consisting of a plain band, probably of metal, with a rosette in 
the centre. 

The dress of the priests was a long robe or gown, flounced 
and stidped, over which they seem to have woman open jacket 
of a similar character. A long scarf or riband depended from 
behind down their backs. 23 They carried on their heads an 
elaborate crown or mitre, which is assigned also to many of 
the gods. 84 In lieu of this mitre, we find sometimes, though 
rarely, a horned cap; and, in one or two instances, a mitre of 
a different kind. 25 In all sacrificial and ceremonial acts the 
priests seem to have worn their heads covered. [PI. XXIII., 
Fig. 0.] 

On the subject of the Bab}fionian military costume our in¬ 
formation is scanty and imperfect. In the time of Herodotus 
the Chaldaeans seem to have had the same armature as the 
Assyrians 20 —namely, bronze helmets, linen breastplates, 
shields, spears, daggers, and maces or elubs; and. at a con¬ 
siderably earlier date, we find in Scripture much the same arms, 
offensive and defensive, assigned them. 27 There is, however, 
one remarkable difference between the Biblical account and 
that given by Herodotus. The Greek historian says nothing 
of the use of bows by the Chaldaeans; while in Seripture the 
bow appears as their favorite weapon, that which principally 
renders them formidable. 2B The monuments are on this point 
thoroughly in accordance with Scripture. The Babylonian 
king already represented carries a bow and two arrows. 21 * 
The soldier conducting captives has a bow an arrow, and a 
quiver. 30 A monument of an earlier date, 81 which is perhaps 
rather Proto-Chaldsean than pure Babylonian, yet which has 
certain Babylonian characteristics, makes the arms of a king 
a bow and arrow, a club (?), and a dagger. In the marsh 
fights of the Assyrians, where their enemies are probably 
Chaldaeans cf the low country, the bow is the sole weapon 
which we see in use. 32 

The Babylonian bow nearly resembles the ordinary curved 
bow of the Assyrians. 33 It has a knob at either extremity, 
over which the string passes, and is thicker towards the mid¬ 
dle than at the two ends; the bend is slight, the length when 
strung less than lour feet. [PI. XXIII., Fig. 2.] The length 
of the arrow is about throe feet. It is carefully notched and 
feathered, and lias a barbed point. The quiver, as represented 
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in the Assyrian sculptures, lias nothing remarkable about it; 
but the single extant Babylonian representation 34 makes it 
terminate curiously with a large ornament resembling a spear¬ 
head. It is difficult to see the object of this appendage, which 
must have formed no inconsiderable addition to the weight of 
the quiver. [PI. XXIII., Fig. 3.] 

Babylonian daggers were short, and shaped like the Assyrian; 
but their handles were less elegant and less elaborately orna¬ 
mented. 35 They were worn in the girdle (as they are at the 
present day in all eastern countries) either in pairs or singly. 
|PI. XXIII., Fig. 3.] 

Other weapons of the Babylonians, which wc may be sure 
they used in war, though the monuments do not furnish any 
proof of the fact, were the spear and the bill or axe. These 
weapons are exhibited in combination upon one of the most 
curious of the cylinders, where a lion is disturbed in his meal 
off an ox by two rustics, one of whom attacks him in front 
with a spear, while the other seizes his tail and assails him in 
the rear with an axe. [PI. XXIII., Fig. 5.] With the axe 
here represented may be compared another, which is found on 
a clay tablet brought from Sinkara, and supposed to belong to 
the early Chaldaean period. 36 The Sinkara axe has a simple 
square blade: the axe upon the cylinder has a blade with long 
curved sides and a curved edge; while, to balance the weight 
of the blade, it has on the lower side three sharp spikes. The 
difference between the two implements marks the advance of 
mechanical art in the country between the time of the first and 
that of the fourth monarchy. [PI. XXIII., Fig. 4.] 

Babylonian armies seem to have been composed, like Assy¬ 
rian, 37 of three elements—infantry, cavalry, and chariots. Of 
the chariots we appear to have one or two representations upon 
the cylinders, 38 but they are too rudely carved to be of much 
value. It is not likely that the chariots differed much either 
in shape or equipment from the Assyrian, unless they were, 
like those of Susiana, 39 ordinarily drawn by mules. A peculiar 
car, four-wheeled, and drawn by four horses, with an elevated 
platform in front and a seat behind for the driver, which the 
cylinders occasionally exhibit, 40 is probably not a war-chariot, 
but a sacred vehicle, like the tensci or thensa of the Romans. 41 
[PI. XXIV., Fig. 2.] 

The Prophet Habakkuk evidently considered the cavalry of 
the Babylonians to be their most formidable arm. “They are 
terrible and dreadful,” he said; “from them shall proceed 
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■judgment and captivity; their horses also are swliter than the 
leopards, and are more fierce than the evening wolves; and 
their horsemen shall spread themselves, and their horsemen 
shall come from far; they shall fly. as the eagle hat liasteth to 
eat”' 2 Similarly Ezekiel spoke of the • desirable young men, 
captains and rulers, great lords and renowned; all of them rid- 
inn upon horses ." 42 Jeremiah couples the horses with the 
chariots as if lie doubted whether the chariot force or the 
cavalry were the more to bo dreaded. ‘ ‘ Behold, ho shall come 

up as clouds, and his chariot shall be as a whirlwind; his horses 
are swifter than eagles. Woe unto us! for we are spoiled. 

In the army of Xerxes the Babylonians seem to have served 
only on foot, ”' which would imply that they were not considered 
in that king’s time to furnish such good cavalry as the Persians, 
Medes, Cissians, Indians, and others, who sent contingents of 
horse. Darius, however, in the Behistun inscription, speaks of 
Babylonian horsemen; 1 * and the armies which overran Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, seem to have consisted mainly of lioi se 
The Babylonian armies, like the Persian, weie vast lio. ., 
poorly disciplined, composed not only of native troops, but 
of contingents from the subject nations, Cissians, Elamites 
Shuhites, Assyrians, and others.' 2 They marched with vast 
noise and tumult,''spreading themselves far and wide oiei 
the country which they were invading, plundering and de¬ 
stroying on all sides. If their enemy would consent to a 
pitched battle, they were glad to engage with linn; but, moie 
usually, their contests resolved themselves into a succession of 
sieges, the bulk of the population attacked retreating to then 
strongholds, and offering behind walls a more or less pro¬ 
tracted resistance. The weaker towns were assaulted with 
battering-rams;“ against the stronger, mounds were raised 
reaching nearly to the top of the walls, which were then casilj 
scaled or broken down. A determined persistence m sieges 
seems to have characterized this people, wdio did not take 
Jerusalem till the third, 5 ’ nor Tyre till the fourteenth year. 

In expeditions it sometimes happened that a question arose 
as to the people or country next to he attacked. In such cases 
it appears that recourse was had to divination, and the omens 
which were obtained decided whither the next eflort o k 
invader should he directed. 86 Priests doubtless accompanied 
the expeditions to superintend the sacrifices and interpret them 
on slU'.h occasions. _ _ . 

According to Diodorus, 88 the priests m Babylonia were a 
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caste, devoted to the service of the native deities and the 
pursuits of philosophy, and held in high honor by the people. 
It was their business to guard the temples and serve at the 
altars of the gods, to explain dreams and prodigies, to under¬ 
stand omens, to read the warnings of the stars, and to instruct 
men how to escape the evils threatened in these various ways, 
by purifications, incantations, and sacrifices. They possessed 
a traditional knowledge which had come down from father to 
son, and which none thought of questioning. The laity looked 
up to them as the sole possessors of a recondite wisdom of the 
last importance to humanity. 

With these statements of the lively blit inaccurate Sicilian 
those of the Book of Daniel are very fairly, if not entirely, in 
accordance. A class of “ wise men” is described as existing at 
Babylon, 57 foremost among whom are the Clialdaeans \' ,b they 
have a special ‘‘learning,” 59 and (as it would seem) a special 
“tongue;” 60 their business is to expound dreams and prodi¬ 
gies; 81 they are in high favor with the monarch, and are often 
consulted by him. This body of ‘ ‘ wise men ” is subdivided into 
four classes—“Chaldseans, magicians, astrologers, and sooth¬ 
sayers”—a subdivision which seems to be based upon difference 
of occupation. 62 It is not distinctly stated that they are priests; 
nor does it seem that they were a caste; for Jews are enrolled 
among their number, 83 and Daniel himself is made chief of the 
entire body. 64 But they form a very distinct order, and consti¬ 
tute a considerable power in the state; they have direct com¬ 
munication with the monarch, and they are believed to possess, 
not merely human learning, but a supernatural power of pre¬ 
dicting future events. High civil office is enjoyed by some of 
their number. 65 

Notices agreeing with these, but of less importance, are con¬ 
tained in Herodotus and Strabo. Herodotus speaks of the 
Chaldseans as “priests;” 66 Strabo says that they were “philos¬ 
ophers,” who occupied themselves principally in astronomy. 67 
The latter writer mentions that they were divided into sects, 
who differed one from another in their doctrines. He gives the 
names of several Chaldaeans whom the Greek mathematicians 
were in the habit of quoting. Among them is a Seleucus, who 
by his name should be a Greek. 

From these various authorities we may assume that there 
was in Babylon, as in Egypt, and in later Persia, a distinct 
priest class, which enjoyed high consideration. It was not, 
strictly speaking, a caste. Priests may have generally brought 
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up (lieir sons to the occupation; but other persons, even 
foreigners (and if foreigners, then a fortiori natives), could be 
enrolled in the order, and attain its highest privileges. It was 
at once a sacerdotal and a learned body. It had a literature, 
written in peculiar language, which its members were bound 
to study. This language and this literature wore probably a 
legacy from the old times of the first (Turano-Cushite) king¬ 
dom,“since even in Assyria it is found that the literature was 
in the main Turanian, down to the very close of the empire. 
Astronomy, astrology, and mythology were no doubt thechief 
subjects which the priests studied; but history, chronology, 
grammar law, and natural science most likely occupied some 
part of their attention .’ 0 Conducting everywhere the worship 
of the gods, they were of course scattered far and wide through 
the country; but they had certain special seats of learning, 
corresponding perhaps in some sort to ouruniversities,.the 
most famous of which were Erech or Orchoe (Warka), and Boi- 
sippa” the town represented by the modern Birs l-Mmrud. 
Thev were diligent students, not wanting in ingenuity, and not 
content merely to hand down the wisdom of their ancestors. 
Schools arose among them; and a boldness of speculation de¬ 
veloped itself akin to that which we find among the Greeks 
Astronomy, in particular, was cultivated with a good deal of 
success; and stores were accumulated of which the Greeks in 
later times understood and acknowledged the value. 

In social position the priest class stood high. They had 
access to the monarch:” they were feared and respected by 
the people; the offerings of the faithful made them wealthy; 
then- position as interpreters of the divine will secured them 
influence. Being regarded as capable of civil employment, 
they naturally enough obtained frequently important offices, 
which added to their wealth and consideration. 

The mass of the people in Babylonia were employed m the 
two pursuits of commerce and agriculture. The commerce was 
both foreign and domestic. Great numbers of the Babylonians 
were engaged in the manufacture of those text ile fabrics, par¬ 
ticularly carpets and muslins,” which Babylonia produced not 
only for her own use, but also for the consumption of foreign 
countries .’ 1 Many more must have been employed as lapularios 
in the execution of those delicate engravings on hard stem 
wherewith the seal, which every Babylonian carried, was as a 
matter of course adorned. The ordinary trades and h.mdu ialt. 
practised in the East no doubt nourished in the oountrj. A 
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brisk impoit and export trade was constantly kept up, and 
promoted a healthful activity' throughout the entire body 
politic. Babylonia is called “a land of traffic” by Ezekiel, 
and Babylon “a city of merchants.” 76 Isaiah says “the cry 
of the Chaldseans” was “in their ships.” 77 The monuments 
show that from very early times the people of the low country 
on the borders of the Persian Gulf were addicted to maritime 
pursuits, and navigated the gulf freely, if they did not even 
venture on the open ocean. 78 And ^Esehylus is a witness that 
the nautical character still attached to the people after their 
conquest by the Persians; for he calls the Babylonians in the 
army of Xerxes “navigators of ships.” 79 

The Babylonian import trade, so far as it was carried on by 
themselves, seems to have been chiefly with Arabia, with the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, and directly or indirectly with 
India. From Arabia they must have imported the frankin¬ 
cense which they used largely in their religious ceremonies; 80 
from the Persian Gulf they appear to have derived pearls, 
cotton, and wood for walking sticks ; el from India they obtained 
dogs 82 and several kinds of gems. 83 If we may believe Strabo, 
they had a colony called Gerrlia, most favorably situated on 
the Arabian coast of the gulf, which was a great emporium, 
and conducted not only the trade between Babylonia and the 
regions to the south, but also that which passed through Baby¬ 
lonia into the more nothern districts. 84 The products of the 
various countries of Western Asia flowed into Babylonia down 
the courses of the rivers. From Armenia, or rather Upper 
Mesopotamia, came wine, 85 gems, emery, and perhaps stone for 
building; 86 from Phoenicia, by way of Palmyra and Thapsacus, 
came tin, 87 perhaps copper, probably musical instruments, 88 and 
other objects of luxury; from Media and the countries towards 
the east 89 came fine wool, lapis-lazuli, perhaps silk, and probably 
gold and ivory. But these imports seem to have been brought 
to Babylonia by foreign merchants rather than imported by 
the exertions of native traders. The Armenians, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, and perhaps the Greeks, 90 used for the conveyance of 
their goods the route of the Euphrates. The Assyrians, the 
Paretaceni, and the Medes probably floated theirs down the 
Tigris and its tributaries. 91 

A large—probably the largest—portion of the people must 
have been engaged in the occupations of agriculture. Baby¬ 
lonia was, before all things, a grain-producing country—noted 
for a fertility unexampled elsewhere, and to moderns almost 
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incredible The soil was a deep and rich alluvium, • and was 
cultivated' with the utmost cafe. It grew chiefly wheat, barley 
millet and sesame, 83 which all flourished with wonderful luxu¬ 
riance " By a skilful management of the natural water supply, 
the indispensable fluid was utilized to the utmost, and con¬ 
veyed to every part of the country. 38 Date-groves spread 
widely over the land, 83 and produced abundance of an excellent 

£r For the cultivation of the date nothing was needed but a 
proper water supply, and a little attention at the time at fr uc¬ 
tification. The male and female palm are distinct trees, and 
the female cannot produce fruit unless the pollen from the 
Se come, to contact with to bteoms.. If«“ 
female trees are grown in proper proximity, natuial causes 
will always produce a certain amount of impregnation. But to 
obtain a good crop, art maybe serviceably applied. Accord- 
ms to Herodotus, the Babylonians were accustomed to tie the 
branches of the male to those of the female palm. 3 ’ This was 
doubtless done at the blossoming time, when it would have the 
effect he mentions, preventing the fruit of the female, 01 da 

P Th^datf palm f was mSphed in Babylonia by artificial 
means. It was commonly grown from seed several stones be- 
in ® planted together for greater security; 33 but occasionally it 
was raised from suckers or cuttings. 88 It was important to 
plant the seeds and cuttings in a sandy soil; and if nature hac 
notsiifflcientlv impregnated the ground with saline particles, 
salt had to be applied artificially to the soil around as a diefes- 
in" The young plants needed a good deal of attention. P en- 
Sfcl "altering wal required; and transplantation 
at the end of both the first and second yeai. The Baby Q 
mans are said to have transplanted their young trees in the 
height of summer; other nations preferred the springtime 
For the cultivation of grain the Babylonians broke up tl e 
land with the plough; to draw which they seem to have em- 
nToved two oxen placed one before the other, m the mode still 
topart, of Englr.,,,1 T|,o toU» 

handles whioh tlio ploughman guided with his two liamls. ^ I 
was apparently of somewhat slight construction. The tail rose 
him the lower part of one of the handles, and was of unusual 

' C1 Uri'VertSiin tSdat oV farmed the main food of the inliabi- 
tants. The dried fruit, being to them the stall ot lile, was re- 
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gardcd. by the Greeks as tlieir “bread.” 1 '’ 2 It was perhaps 
pressed into cakes, as is the common practice in the country at 
the present day. 103 On this and goat’s milk, which we know to 
have been in use, 104 the poorer class, it is probable, almost en¬ 
tirely subsisted. Palm-wine, 106 the fermented sap of the tree, 
was an esteemed, but no doubt only an occasional beverage. 
It was pleasant to the taste, but apt to leave a headache behind 
it. 106 Such vegetables as gourds, melons, and cucumbers, must 
have been cheap, and may have entered into the diet of the 
common people. They were also probably the consumers of 
the “pickled bats,” which (according to Strabo) were eaten by 
the Babylonians. 107 

In the marshy regions of the south there were certain tribes 
whose sole, or at any rate whose chief, food was fish. 108 Fish 
abound in these districts, 109 and are readily taken either with 
the hook or in nets. The mode of preparing this food was to 
dry it in the sun, to pound it fine, strain it through a sieve, 
and then make it up into cakes, or into a kind of bread. 

The diet of the richer classes was no doubt varied and luxu¬ 
rious. Wheaten bread, meats of various kinds, luscious fruits, 
fish, game, loaded the board; and wine, imported from 
abroad, 110 was the usual beverage. The wealthy Babylonians 
were fond of drinking to excess; their banquets were magnifi¬ 
cent, but generally ended in drunkenness; 111 they were not, 
however, mere scenes of coarse indulgence, but had a certain 
refinement, which distinguishes them from the riotous drink¬ 
ing-bouts of the less civilized Medes. 112 Music was in Babylonia 
a recognized accompaniment of the feast; and bands of per¬ 
formers, entering with the wine, entertained the guests with 
concerted pieces. 113 A rich odor of perfume floated around, 
for the Babylonians were connoisseurs in unguents. 114 The 
eye was delighted with a display of gold and silver plate. 115 
The splendid dresses of the guests, the exquisite carpets and 
hangings, the numerous attendants, gave an air of grandeur to 
the scene, and seemed half to excuse the excess of which too 
many were guilty. 

A love of music appears to have characterized both the Baby- 
lonians and their near neighbors and kinsmen, the Susianians. 
In the sculptured representations of Assyria, 116 the Susianians 
are shown to have possessed numerous instruments, and to 
have organized large bands of performers. The Prophet 
Daniel 117 and the* historian Ctesias 118 similarly witness to- the 
musical taste of the Babylonians, which had much the same 
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character. Ctesias said that Annarus (or Nannarus), a Baby¬ 
lonian noble, entertained his quests at a banquet with music 
performed by a company of 150 women. Of these a part sang, 
while the rest played upon instruments, some using the pipe, 
others the harp, and a eertain number the psaltery. 110 These 
same instruments' 30 are assigned to the Babylonians by the 
prophet Daniel, who, however, adds to them three more 
—viz the horn, the sambnca , and an instrument called the 
sumphon ia, or ‘ ‘ symphony. ” It is uncertain whether the horn 
intended was straight, like the Assyrian, or curved, like the 
Roman cornu and lituus , m The pipe was probably the double 
instrument, played at the end, which was familiar to the 
Susianians and Assyrians. 133 The harp would seem to ha ve re¬ 
sembled the later harp of the Assyrians; but it had fewer 
strings, if we may judge from a representation upon a cylin¬ 
der. 133 Like the Assyrian, it was carried under one arm, and 
was played by both hands, one on either side of the strings. 

[PI. XXV., Fig. 3.] . . .. . 

The character of the remaining instruments is more doubttui. 
The sambuca seems to have been a large harp, which rested on 
the ground, 135 like the harps of the Egyptians. The psaltery 
was also a stringed instrument, and. if its legitimate descend¬ 
ant is the modern savtour , ,2a we may presume that it is repre¬ 
sented in the hands of a Susianian musician on the monument 
which is our chief authority for the Oriental music ot the 
period. The sumphonia is thought by some to be the bag¬ 
pipe, 13 ’ which is called snmpogna by the modern Italians: by 
others it is regarded as a sort of organ. 8 ... 

The Babylonians used music, not merely in their private en¬ 
tertainments, but also in their religious ceremonies. Daniel a 
account of their instruments occurs casually m Ins mention ot 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dedication of a colossal idol of gold. The 
worshippers were to prostrate themselves before the nlol as 
soon as they heard the music commence, 130 and were probably 
to continue in the attitude of worship until the sound ceased. 

The seclusion of women seems scarcely to liavo been prac¬ 
tised in Babylonia with as much strictness as in most Oriental 
countries. The two peculiar customs on which Herodotus 
descants at length-the public auction of the marriageable 
virgins in all the towns of the empire, 130 and the religious pros¬ 
titution authorized in the worship of lloltis 1 ” were wholly m 
compatible with the restraints to which the sex has commonly 
submitted in the Eastern world. Much modesty can scarcely 


have belonged to those whose virgin charms were originally 
offered in the public market to the best bidder, and who were 
required by their religion, at least once in their lives, openly to 
submit to the embraces of a man other than their husband. It 
would certainly seem that the sex had in Babylonia a freedom 
— and not only a freedom, but also a consideration—unusual in 
the ancient world, and especially rare in Asia. The stories of 
Semiiamis and Nitocris may have in them no great amount of 
truth; but they sufficiently indicate the belief of the Greeks as 
to the comparative publicity allowed to their women bv the 
Babylonians .' 32 J 

The monuments accord with the view of Babylonian manners 

r!! U& i,?*' ene ^ * lS ' ^' le ^ ema ' e form is not eschewed by the 
Ghaldaean artists. Besides images of a goddess (Beltis or Ish- 
tar) suckling a child, which are frequent , 138 we find on the 
cylinders numerous representations of women, engaged in 
various employments. Sometimes they are represented in a 
procession, visiting the shrine of a goddess, to whom they offer 
their petitions, by the mouth of one of their number, l3 ‘ or to 
whom they bring their children for the purpose, probably, of 
placing them under her protection : 135 [PI. XXV Fi" 5 ] 
sometimes they may be seen amusing themselves among birds 
and flowers m a garden , 136 plucking the fruit from d warf palms 
and politely handing it to one another. [PI. XXV Fi«- 4 1 
Their attire is in every case nearly the same; they wear along 
ut scanty robe, reaching to the ankles, ornamented at the 
bottom with a fringe and apparently opening in front. The 
upper part of the dress passes over only one shoidder. It is 
trimmed round the top with a fringe which runs diagonally 
across the chest, and a similar fringe edges the dress down the 
front where it opens. A band or fillet is worn round the head 
confining the hair, which is turned back behind the head’ 
and tied by a riband, or else held up by the fillet. 

Female ornaments are not perceptible on the small figures 
of the cylinders; but from the modelled image in clay of 
which a representation has been already given, we learn that 
bracelets and earrings of a simple character were worn by 
Babylonian women, 137 if they were not by the men 138 On the 
whole, however, female dress seems to have been plain and 
wanting m variety, though we may perhaps suspect that the 
artists do not trouble themselves to represent very accurately 
;uch diversities of apparel as actually existed. 

From a single representation 0 f a priestess ' 33 it would seem 
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tint women o£ that class wore nothing but a petticoat, thus 
exposing not only the arms, but the whole of the body as far 

aS THe monuments throw a little further light on the daily life 
. p z y few of their implements, as saws and 

of the Bnb> Ionian®, a ' o r and from the 

lntehets are represented, it 1 . aav., 1 'o- J > 

Itnols the chairs, the tableland stands for holding watei- 
vu's' 1 ' which occur occasionally on the cylinders, we may 
1,1 ' tl , t H ,„ foghion of their furniture much resembled that 

the Assyrians. It is needless to 
u j. .1 jc subiect which presents no novel featmes, and 
has been anticipated by the discussion on Assyrian furniture 
firqt vo i um c m The onlv touch that can be added to 

wliat 6 u-as^there'said is that in Babylonia, the chief-almost 

the sole- material employed for furniture was the wood of the 
n . f 0 u 2 « so ft and light fabric which could be easily 
worked, and" which had considerable strength, but did not 

admit of a high finish. H> 


CHAPTER VII. 

RELIGION. 

rove ** rrf. XP-oO, ~ ^ “ l "***“ ““ ““ 

fuXirovs.—Uan a . 4. 

The Re li-ion of the later Babylonians differed in so icw ve- 
f of the early Chaldceans, their predecessors m 

spects f ‘ . , u v pi be unnecessary to detain the 

the same counti}, tlia cn’h-iptT The same 

symbols were objects of religious regard - even the v oiy du^ 
of the priests was maintained una tered; • and could UruU. 
or Chedorlaomer have risen from the giaaea . 

shrines wherein they sacrificed fourteen centimes e.ului, tin.} 
would lrnvo found but little to distinguish the ceremonies o 
Ilmi! ellday from those in vogue under the successors o 
Nubopolassar. Sonin additional splendor m the buildings, tin 
^ ’m^vhaps the offerings, some increased use of music 
„} the ceremonial/ some advance ol corruption with 
'inspect to priestly impostures and popular religious customs 
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might probably have been noticed; but otherwise the religion 
of Nabonidus and Belshazzar was that of Urukh and Ilgi, 
alike in the objects and the mode of worship, in the theo¬ 
logical notions entertained and the ceremonial observances 
taught and practised. 

The identity of the gods worshipped during the entire period 
is sufficiently proved by the repair and restoration of the 
ancient temples under Nebuchadnezzar, and their re-dedica¬ 
tion (as a general rule) to the same deities. It appears also 
from the names of the later kings and nobles, which embrace 
among their elements the old divine appellations. Still, to¬ 
gether with this general uniformity, we seem to see a certain 
amount of fluctuation—a sort of fashion in the religion, 
whereby particular gods were at different times exalted to a 
higher rank in the Pantheon, and were sometimes even con¬ 
founded with other deities commonly regarded as wholly dis¬ 
tinct from them. Thus Nebuchadnezzar devoted himself in 
an especial way to Merodacli, and not only assigned him titles 
of honor which implied his supremacy over all the remaining 
gods, 5 but even identified him with the great Bel, the ancient 
tutelary god of the capital. Nabonidus, on the other hand, 
seems to have restored Bel to his old position, 6 re-establishing 
the distinction between him and Merodaeh, and preferring to 
devote himself to the former. 

A similar confusion occurs between the goddesses Beltis and 
Nana or Ishtar, 7 though this is not peculiar to the later king¬ 
dom. It may perhaps be suspected from such instances of 
connection and quasi- convertibility, that an esoteric doctrine, 
known to the priests and communicated by them to the kings, 
taught the real identity of the several gods and goddesses, who 
may have been understood by the better instructed to repre¬ 
sent, not distinct and separate beings, but the several phases 
of the Divine Nature. Ancient polytheism had, it may be 
surmised, to a great extent this origin, the various names and 
titles of the Supreme, which designated His different attributes 
or the different spheres of His operation, coming by degrees to 
be misunderstood, and to pass, first with the vulgar, and at 
last with all but the most enlightened, for the appellations of 
a number of gods. 

The chief objects of Babylonian worship were Bel, Mero¬ 
dacli, and Nebo. 8 Nebo, the special deity of Borsippa, seems 
to have been regarded as a sort of powerful patron-saint under 
whose protection it was important to place individuals. Dur* 
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ing the period of the later kingdom, no divine element is so 
common in names. Of the seven kings who form the entire 
list, three certainly, 9 four probably, 10 had appellations com¬ 
posed with it. The usage extended from the royal house to 
the courtiers; and such names as Nebu-zar-adan, Samgar- 
Nebo, and Nebushazban, 11 show the respect which the upper 
class of citizens paid to this god. It may even be suspected 
that when Nebuchadnezzar’s Master of the Eunuchs had to 
give Babylonian names to the young Jewish princes whom he 
was educating, he designed to secure for one of them this 
powerful patron, and consequently called him Abed-Nebo 12 — 

the servant of Nebo a name which the later Jews, either 
disdaining 13 or not understanding, have corrupted into the 
Abed-nego of the existing text. 

Another god held in peculiar honor by the Babylonians was 
Nergal. Worshipped at Cutha as the tutelary divinity of the 
town, 14 he was also held in repute by the people generally. 
No name is more common on the cylinder seals. It is some¬ 
times, though not often, an element in the names of men, as in 
“Nergai-shar-ezer, the Rab-mag,” 15 and (if he be a different 
person) in Neriglissar, the king. 

Altogether, there was a strong local element in the religion 
of the Babylonians. Bel and Merodach were in a peculiar 
way the gods of Babylon, Nebo of Borsippa, Nergal of Cutha, 
the Moon of Ur or Hur, Beltis of Niffer, Hea or Hoa of Hit, 
Ana of Erech, the Sun of Sippara. Without being exclusively 
honored at a single site, the deities in question held the fore¬ 
most place each in his own town. There especially was wor¬ 
ship offered to them; there was the most magnificent of their 
shrines. Out of his own city a god was not greatly respected, 
unless by those who regarded him as their special personal 
protector. 

The Babylonians worshipped their gods indirectly, through 
images. Each shrine had at least one idol, which was hold in 
the most pious reverence, and was in the minds of the vulgar 
identified with the god. It seems to have been believed by 
some that the actual idol ate and drank the offerings. 18 Others 
distinguished between the idol and the god, regarding the 
latter as only occasionally visiting the shrine where he was 
worshipped. 17 Even these last, however, held gross anthropo¬ 
morphic views, since they considered the god to descend from 
heaven in order to hold commerce with tlie chief priestess. 
Such notions were encouraged by the priests, who furnished 
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the inner shrine in the temple of Bel with a magnificent couch 
and a golden table, and made the principal priestess pass the 
night in the shrine on certain occasions . 18 

The images of the gods were of various materials . 19 Some 
were of wood, others of stone, others again of metal; and these 
last were either solid or plated. The metals employed were 
gold, silver, brass, or rather bronze, and iron. Occasionally 
the metal was laid over a clay model . 29 Sometimes images 
of one metal were overlaid with plates of another, as was the 
case with one of the great images of Bel, which was originally 
of silver but was coated with gold by Nebuchadnezzar . 21 

The worship of the Babylonians appears to have been con 
ducted with much pomp and magnificence. A description has 
been already given of their temples . 22 Attached to these im¬ 
posing structures was, in every case, a body of priests ; 23 to 
whom the conduct of the ceremonies and the custody of the 
treasures were intrusted. The priests were married , 24 and lived 
with their wives and children, either in the sacred structure 
itself, or in its immediate neighborhood. They were supported 
either by lands belonging to the temple , 25 or by the offerings 
of the faithful. These consisted in general of animals, chiefly 
oxen and goats; but other valuables were no doubt received 
when tendered. The priest always intervened between the 
worshipper and the deities, presenting him to them and inter¬ 
ceding with uplifted hands on his behalf . 27 

In the temple of Bel at Babylon, and probably in most of the 
other temples both there and elsewhere throughout the country, 
a great festival was celebrated once in the course of each year . 28 
We know little of the ceremonies with which these festivals 
were accompanied; but we may presume from the analogy of 
other nations that there were magnificent processions on these 
occasions, accompanied probably with music and dancing. 
The images of the gods were perhaps exhibited either on frames 
br on sacred vehicles . 29 Numerous victims were sacrificed; and 
at Babylon it was customary to burn on the great altar in the 
precinct of Bel a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense . 39 
The priests no doubt wore their most splendid dresses; the 
multitude was in holiday costume; the city was given up to 
merry-making. Everywhere banquets were held. In the pal¬ 
ace the king entertained his lords ; 31 in private houses there 
was dancing and revelling . 32 Wine was freely drunk; passion 
was excited ; and the day, it must be feared, too often termi¬ 
nated in mid orgies, wherein the sanctions of religion were 
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_ • i . ,f the worst sensual appetites, 

claimed for tlie free m< 11 ^ „ of this description, in- 

ln the temples of ..no dtitj o ^ . gccm to have been 

stea l of being eontmc o w0 ' man was required once in 

of every-day occurrence Eacl ^o a { ^ till S01U0 

her life to visit a slnanc ofBelris^am^t^ ^ ^ ^th ^ 

stranger cast mone> m 1 ^1 iited the disgraceful scene, 
Herodotus, who seems to ha,™> the wealthier sort, 
describes it as follows. Manyjron ^ in covere d 

who are too prou< o m * goodly train of attend- 

carriages to the pm™^ tion 5 But the larger number 

ants, and there ta M\ 1 . , \ lol inclosure with wreaths of 
seat, themselves w,th "’ th ° n ‘ d \ cvc thcre /, ahrays a great 
string about then ; t ' - n Lines of cord mark out 

crowd, some coming anu - K ; and the strangers 

paths in all direetions among tho u onmiL ^ hasonce 

pass along them to homo till one of the 

taken her seat is not a bei . ] a ,> an d takes her with 

strangers throws a silver c whe n he throws the coin, he 
him beyond tlie ^ My utta (Beltis) prosper thee.’ 

savsthese words— The ^o xiu t be refused; for 

The silver coin may be of any siz , g thrown it is sacred, 
that is forbidden ^ ^°SZws her money, 
The woman goes with the his ,,-itli him and so sat- 

<*1 reject, »o one. When too forth 

isfied tlie goddess, she returns ho. , h(?r Such 0 f the 

no gift, however great, will pi • ^ relcase d; but others, 

women as arc tall andriicaut * 1 ‘ ^ before they can fulfil 

who are ugly, have to stay - „ years in tho 

;::s stasis; s «■ 

prevalent among the^Jeivs mo^fo l^ of th o 
religious system of the Ba > 1 iho wom an impure, as 

marriage rite made hot 1 1 1 , . The impurity was 

« - 

communicated to nn> c, e before a censor 

move it. the Irtir «n "JPJ* ^u,oro„ B hlv. 

with a human corpse.” , tlM1 , t „ uhieh they 

The Babylonians are remarkable lm Uio i \i< 
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affected symbolism in religion. In the first place t hey attached 
to each god a special mystic number, which is used as his em¬ 
blem and may even stand for his name in an inscription. To 
the gods of the First Triad- Ann, Bel, and Hea or Hoa—were 
assigned respectively the numbers GO, 50, and 40; to those of 
the Second Triad—the Moon, the Sun and the Atmosphere— 
were given the other integers, 30, 20, and 10 (or perhaps six). 37 
To Beltis was attached the number 15, 38 to Nergal 12, 33 to Bar or 
Nin (apparently) 40, as to Hoa; but this is perhaps doubtful. 41 
It is probable that every god, or at any rate all the principle 
deities, had in a similar way some numerical emblem. Many 
of these are, however, as yet undiscovered. 

Further, each god seems to have had one or more emblematic 
signs by which he could be pictorially symbolized. The cylin¬ 
ders are full of such forms, which are often crowded into every 
vacant space where room could be found for them. 41 A certain 
number can be assigned definitely to particular divinities. 
Thus a circle, plain or crossed, designates the Sun-god, San 
or Shamas ; 4 * a six-raved or eight-rayed star the Sun-goddess, 
Gula or Anunit; 43 a double or triple thunderbolt the Atmo¬ 
spheric god, Vul; 44 a serpent probably Hoa ; 45 a naked female 
form Nana or Ishtar; 46 a fish Bar or Nin-ip. 47 But besides 
these assignable symbols, there are a vast number with regard 
to which we are still wholly in the dark. Among these may 


be mentioned a sort of double cross, 


often repeated 


A 

three times, a jar or bottle, 48 an altar, l a double lozenge, 

A 

one or more birds, an animal between a monkey 



and a jerboa, a dog, a sort of double horn, } Q-[ a sacred 

tree, an ox, a bee, a spearhead. 43 A study of the inscribed 
cylinders shows these emblems to have no reference to the god 
or goddess named in the inscription upon them. Each, appar¬ 
ently, represents a distinct deity; and the object of placing 
them upon a cylinder is to imply the devotion of the man whose 
seal it is to other deities besides those whose special servant 
he considers himself, A single cylinder sometimes contains as 
many as eight or ten such emblems. 

The principal temples of the gods had special sacred appel- 
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lotions. The great temple of Bel at Babylon was known as 
Bit-Saggath, that of the same god at Nill’er as Kharris-Nipra. 
that of Beltis at Warka (Ercch) as Bit-Alia, tliat of the Sim at 
Sippara as Bit-Parra, that of Aiinnit at the same place as Bit- 
Ulmis, that of Nebo at Borsippa as Bit-Tsida, etc. It is seldom 
that these names admit of explanation. f,J They had come down 
apparently from the old Chaldfean times, and belonged to the 
ancient (Turanian) form of speech; which is still almost unin¬ 
telligible. The Babylonians themselves probably in few cases 
understood their meaning. They used the words simply as 
proper names, without regarding them as significative. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

Ttjs Sk Ba/3vAa>j'os . . . 7roAAoi nkv kov . . . eycroi'To jSatriAtes . . . ot ra Tet\ta t€ ckc- 
KOO’/u.vjO’aj' Kai Ta i pa. —Herod, i. 1S1. 

The history of the Babylonian Empire commences with 
Nabopolassar, wlio'appears to have mounted the throne in the 
year b.c. G25; but to understand the true character of the king¬ 
dom which he set up, its traditions and its national spirit, we 
must begin at a far earlier date. We must examine, in how¬ 
ever incomplete and cursory a manner, the middle period of 
Babylonian history, the time of obscurity and comparative 
insignificance, when the country was as a general rule, subject 
to Assyria, or at any rate played but a secondary part in the 
affairs of the East. We shall thus prepare the way for our 
proper subject, while at the same time we shall link on the 
history of the Fourth to that of the First Monarchy, and ob¬ 
tain a second line of continuous narrative, connecting the bril¬ 
liant era of Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar with the obscure 
period of the first Cushite kings. 

It has been observed that the original ChaUhvan monarchy 
lasted under various dynasties from about R.c. 2100 toR.o.lSOO, 1 
when it was destroyed by the Assyrians, who became masters 
of Babylonia under the first Tiglathi-Nin,” and governed it for 
a short time from their own capital. Unable, however, to 
maintain this unit}' very long, they appear to have set up in 
the country an Assyrian dynasty, over which they claimed 
and sometimes exercised a kind of suzerainty, but w hich was 
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practically independent and managed both the external and 
internal a flairs of the kingdom at its pleasure. The first king 
of this dynasty concerning whom we have any information is 
a Nebuchadnezzar, who was contemporary with the Assyrian 
monarch Asshur-ris-ilim, and made two attacks upon his terri¬ 
tories. 3 The first of these was by the way of the Diyaleh and 
the outlying Zagros hills, the line taken by the great Persian 
military road in later times. 4 The second was directly across 
the plain. If we are to believe the Assyrian historian who 
gives an account of the campaigns, both attacks were repulsed, 
and after his second failure the Babylonian monarch fled away 
into his own country hastily. We may perhaps suspect that a 
Babylonian writer would have told a different story. At any 
rate Asshur-ris-ilim was content to defend his own territories 
and did not attempt to retaliate upon his assailant. It was not 
till late in the reign of his son and successor, Tiglath-Pileser I., 
that any attempt was made to punish the Babylonians for their 
audacity. Then, however, that monarch invaded the southern 
kingdom, 5 which had passed into the hands of a king named 
Merodach - iddin - akhi, probably a son of Nebuchadnezzar. 
After two years of fighting, in which he took Kurri-Galzu 
(Akkerkuf), the two Sipparas, Opis, and even Babylon itself, 
Tiglath-Pileser retired, satisfied apparently with his victories; 
but the Babylonian monarch was neither subdued nor daunted. 
Hanging on the rear of the retreating force, he harassed it by 
cutting off its baggage, and in this way he became possessed 
of certain Assyrian idols, which he carried away as trophies 
to Babylon. War continued between the two countries during 
the ensuing reigns of Merodach-shapik-ziri in Babylon and 
Asshur-bil-kala in Assyria, but with no important successes, 
so far as appears, on either side. 

The century during which these wars took place between 
Assyria and Babylonia, which corresponds with the period of 
the later .Judges in Israel, is followed by an obscure interval, 
during which but little is known of either country. Assyria 
seems to have been at tins time in a state of great depression. 
Babylonia, it may be suspected, was flourishing; but as our 
knowledge of its condition comes to us almost entirely through 
the records of the sister country, which here fail us, we can 
only obtain a dim and indistinct vision of the greatness now 
achieved by the southern kingdom. A notice of Asshur-izir- 
pal’s seems to imply that Babylon, during the period in ques¬ 
tion, enlarged her territories at the expense of Assyria, 7 and 
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another in Macrobius, 8 makes it probable that she held com- 
lminications with Egypt. Perhaps these two powers, fearing 
the growing strength of Assyria, united against her, and so 
checked for a while that development of her resources which 
they justly dreaded. 

However, after two centuries of comparative depression, 
Assyria once more started forward, and Babylonia was among 
the first of her neighbors whom she proceeded to chastise and 
despoil. About the year b.c. 880 Asshur-izir-pal led an expe¬ 
dition to the south-east and recovered the territory wliich had 
been occupied by the Babylonians during the period of weak¬ 
ness. 9 Thirty years later, his son, the Black-Obelisk king, 
made the power of Assyria still more sensibly felt. Taking 
advantage of the circumstance that a civil war was raging 
in Babylonia between the legitimate monarch Merodach-sum- 
adin, and his young brother, he marched into the country, 
took a number of the towns, and having defeated and slain the 
pretender, was admitted into Babylon itself. 10 From thence 
he proceeded to overrun Chaldcea, or the district upon the 
coast, which appears at this time to have been independent of 
Babylon, and governed by a number of petty kings. The 
Babylonian monarch probably admitted the suzerainty of the 
invader, but was not put to any tribute. The Chaldeean chiefs, 
however, had to submit to this indignity. The Assyrian mon¬ 
arch returned to his capital, having “struck terror as far as 
the sea.” Thus Assyrian influence was once more extended 
over the whole of the southern country, and Babylonia re¬ 
sumed her position of a secondary power, dependent on the 
great monarchy of the north. 

But she was not long allowed to retain even the shadow of 
an autonomous rule. In or about the year b.c. 821 the son 
and successor of the Black-Obelisk king, apparently without 
any pretext, made a fresh invasion of the country. n Moro- 
dach-bclatzu-ikbi. the Babylonian monarch, boldly met him in 
the field, but was defeated in two pitched battles (in the latter 
of which he had the assistance of powerful allies, ,v ) and was 
forced to submit to his antagonist. Babylon, it is probable, 
became at once an Assyrian tributary, and in this condition 
she remained till the troubles which came upon Assyria to¬ 
wards the middle of the eighth century b.c. gave an oppor¬ 
tunity for shaking off the hated yoke. Perhaps the first 
successes were obtained by Pul, 13 who, taking advantage of 
Assyria’s weakness under Asshur-dnyan 111. (ah. b.c. 7?0> f 
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seems to have established a dominion over the Euphrates val¬ 
ley and Western Mesopotamia, from which , he proceeded to 
carry his arms into Syria and Palestine. Or perhaps Pid’s 
efforts merely, by still further weakening Assyria, paved the 
way for Babylon to revolt, and Nabonassar, who became king of 
Babylon in B.c. 7J7, is to be regarded as the re-establisher of her 
independence. In either case it is apparent that the recovery of 
independence was accompanied, or rapidly followed, by a dis¬ 
integration of the country, which was of evil omen for its 
future greatness. While Nabonassar established himself at 
the head of affairs in Babylon, a certain Yakin, the father of 
Merodach-Baladan, became master of the tract upon the coast; 
and various princes, Nadina, Zakiru, and others, at the same 
time obtained governments, which they administered in their 
own name towards the north. The old Babylonian kingdom 
was broken up; and the way was prepared for that final sub¬ 
jugation which was ultimately affected by the Sargonids. 

Still, the Babylonians seemed to have looked with compla¬ 
cency on this period, and they certainly made it an era from 
which to date their later history. Perhaps, however, they had 
not much choice in this matter. Nabonassar was a man of 
energy and determination. Bent probably on obliterating the 
memory of the preceding period of subjugation, he ‘ ‘ de¬ 
stroyed the acts of the kings who had preceded him; ” 14 and 
the result was that the war of his accession became almost 
necessarily the era from which subsequent events had to be 
dated. 

Nabonassar appears to have lived on friendly terms with 
Tiglath-Pileser, the contemporary monarch of Assyria, who 
early in his reign invaded the southern country, reduced 
several princes of the districts about Babylon to subjection, 
and forced Merodach-Baladan, who had succeeded his father, 
Yakin, in the low region, to become his tributary. No war 
seems to have been waged between Tiglath-Pileser and Nabo¬ 
nassar. The king of Babylon may have seen with satisfaction 
the humiliation of his immediate neighbors and rivals, and 
may have felt that their subjugation rather improved than 
weakened his own position. At any rate it tended to place 
him before the nation as their only hope and champion—the 
sole barrier which protected their country from a return of the 
old servitude. 

Nabonassar held the throne of Babylon for fourteen years, 
from B.c. 747 to b.c. 733.. 15 It has generally been supposed 
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that this period is the sumo with that regarded by Herodotus 
as constituting the reign of Semiramis. 1,5 As the wife or as the 
mother of Nabonassar, that lady (according to many) directed 
the affairs of the Babylonian state on behalf of her husband 
or her son. The theory is not devoid of a certain plausibility, 
and it is no doubt possible that it maybe true; but at present 
it is a mere conjecture, wholly unconfirmed by the native rec¬ 
ords; and we may question whether on the whole it is not 
more probable that the Semiramis of Herodotus is misplaced. 
In a former volume it was shown that a Semiramis flourished 
in Assyria towards the end of the ninth and the beginning of 
the eighth centuries B. c. 17 —during the period, that is, of Bab}"- 
Ionian subjection to Assyria. She may have been a Babylo¬ 
nian princess, and have exercised an authority in the southern 
capital. 18 It would seem therefore to be more probable that 
she is the individual whom Herodotus intends, though he has 
placed her about half a century too late, than that there were 
two persons of the same name within so short a time, both 
queens, and both ruling in Mesopotamia. 

Nabonassar was succeeded in the year b.c. 733 by a certain 
Nadius, who is suspected to have been among the independent 
princes reduced to subjection by Tiglath-Pileser in Ins Baby¬ 
lonian expedition. 19 Nadius reigned only two years—from b.c. 
733 to b.c. 731 — when he was succeeded by Cliinzinus and 
Porus, two princes whose joint ride lasted from B.c. 731 to b.c. 
720. They were followed by an Eluheus, who has been identi¬ 
fied 20 with the king of that name called by Menander" 1 king of 
Tyre—the Lidiya of the cuneiform inscriptions ; M but it is in 
the highest degree improbable that one and the same monarch 
should have borne sway both in Phoenicia and Chaldaea at a 
time when Assyria was paramount over the whole of the inter¬ 
vening country. Elulieus therefore must be assigned to the 
same class of utterly obscure monarebs with his predecessors, 
Porus, Chinzinus, and Nadius; and it is only with Mcrodach- 
Baladan, his successor, that the darkness becomes a little 
dispelled, and we once more see the Babylonian throne occupied 
by a prince of some reputation and indeed celebrity. 

Merodaeh-Baladan was the son of a monarch, who in the 
troublous times that preceded, or closely followed, the era of 
Nabonassar appears to have made himself master of the lower 
Babylonian territory 183 --the true Chalda»a and to have there 
founded a capital city, which he called after his own name, 
Bit-Yakin. On the death of his father Merodaeh-Balad m in* 
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herited this dominion; and it is here that we first find him, 
when, during the reign of Nabonassar, the Assyrians under 
Tiglath-Pileser II. invade the country. Forced to accept the 
position of Assyrian tributary under this monarch, to whom 
he probably looked for protection against the Babylonian king, 
Nabonassar, Merodach-Baladan patiently bided his time, re¬ 
maining in comparative obscurity during the two reigns of 
Tiglath-Pileser and Shalmaneser his successor, and only emerg¬ 
ing contemporaneously with the troubles which ushered in the 
dynasty of the Sargonids. In B,c. 721—the year in which Sar- 
gon made himself master of Nineveh 24 —Merodach-Baladan 
extended his authority over the upper country, and was recog¬ 
nized as king of Babylon. Here he maintained himself for 
twelve years; and it was probably at some point of time within 
this space that he sent embassador s to Hezekiah at Jerusalem, 25 
with orders to inquire into the particulars of the curious astro¬ 
nomical marvel, 26 or miracle, which had accompanied the 
sickness and recovery of that monarch. It is not unlikely 
that the embassy, whereof this was the pretext, had a fur¬ 
ther political object. Merodach-Baladan, aware of his inabil¬ 
ity to withstand singly the forces of Assyria, was probably 
anxious to form a powerful league against the conquering 
state, which threatened to absorb the whole of Western Asia 
into its dominion. Hezekiah received his advances favorably, 
as appears by the fact that he exhibited to him all his treas¬ 
ures. 27 Egypt, we may presume, was cognizant of the pro¬ 
ceedings, and gave them her support. 28 An alliance, defensive 
if not also offensive, was probably concluded between Egypt 
and Judaea on the one hand, Babylon, Susiana, and the 
Aramaean tribes of the middle Euphrates on the other. The 
league would have been formidable but for one circum¬ 
stance—Assyria lay midway between the allied states, and 
could attack either moiety of the confederates separately at 
her pleasure. And the Assyrian king was not slow to take ad¬ 
vantage of his situation. In two successive years Sargon 
marched his troops against Egypt and against Babylonia, and 
in both directions carried all before him. In Egypt he forced 
Sabaco to sue for peace. 29 In Babylonia (b.c. 710) he gained a 
great victory over Merodach-Baladan and his allies, the Ara¬ 
maeans and Susianians, 30 took Bit-Yakin, into which the de¬ 
feated monarch had thrown himself, and gained possession of 
his treasures and his person. Upon this the whole country 
submitted; Merodach-Baladan was carried away captive into 
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Assyria; and Sargon himself, mounting the throne, assumed 
the title—rarely taken by an Assyrian monarch—of “King of 
Babylon.” 

But this state of things did not continue long. Sargon died 
in the year b.c. 704, and coincident with his death we find a 
renewal of troubles in Babylonia. 31 Assyria’s yoke was shaken 
otf; various pretenders started up; a son of Sargon and bro¬ 
ther of Sennacherib re-established Assyrian influence for a 
brief space; 32 but fresh revolts followed. A certain Hagisa 
became king of Babylon for a month. Finally, Merodaeh- 
Baladan, again appeared upon the scene, having escaped from 
his Assyrian prison, murdered Hagisa, and remounted the 
throne from which he had been deposed seven years pre¬ 
viously. 33 But the brave effort to recover independence failed. 
Sennacherib in his second year, b.c. 703, descended upon Baby¬ 
lonia, defeated the army which Merodacli-Baladan brought 
against him, drove that monarch himself into exile, after a 
reign of six months, and re-attached his country to the Assy¬ 
rian crown. S4 From this time to the revolt of Nabopolassar—a 
period of above three quarters of a century—Babylonia with 
few and brief intervals of revolt, continued an Assyrian fief. 
The assyrian kings governed her either by means of viceroys, 
such as Belibus, Regibelus, Mesesimordaelius, and Saos- 
duchinus, or directly in their own persons, as was the case 
during the reign of Esarliaddon, 35 and during the later years 
of Asshur-bani-pal. 3fi 

The revolts of Babylon during this period have been described 
at length in the history of Assyria. 37 Two fall into the reign 
of Sennacherib, one into that of Asshur-bani-pal, his grandson. 
In the former, Merodach-Baladan, who had not yet given lip 
his pretensions to the lower country, and a certain Susub, who 
was acknowledged as king at Babylon, were the leaders. In 
the latter, Saos-ducliinns, the Assyrian viceroy, and brother of 
Asshur-bani-pal, the Assyrian king, seduced from his alle¬ 
giance by the hope of making himself independent headed the 
insurrection. In each case the struggle was brief, being begun 
and ended within the year.*" The power of Assyria at this 
time so vastly preponderated over that of her ancient rival 
that a single campaign sufficed on each occasion of revolt to 
crush the nascent insurrection. 3 * 

A tabular view of the chronology of this period is ap¬ 
pended. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF BABYLON FROM THE ARAB CONQUEST TO 
NABOPOLASSAR. 

N.B.— Babijlonian dates fall one year below Assyrian, from the practice established 
at Babylon of recording a king's accession on the Thoth of the ensuing year . 


B.C. 

Kings. 

Contemporary 
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of Assyria. 

Remarkable events. 

Ab. 1300 

Ab. 1150 
“ 1130 

44 1110 

Dynasty of Assyrians.. 

* * * 

Nebuchadnezzer I. 
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* * * 

Tiglathi-Nin I... . 
* * * 

Bcl-kudur-uzur. 
Nin-pala-zira. 
Asshur-dayan I. 
Mutaggil-Nebo. 
Assnur-ris-ilim— 
Tiglatli-Pileser I.. 
Asshnr-bil-kala.. 
Shainas-Vul I. 

* * * 

Babylon conquered by the As¬ 
syrians. 

(Wars between Assyria atid 
f Babj-lon. 

Babylon in alliance with Egypt. 
Takes territory from Assyria. 


* * ' * 

* * * 

* * * 
Asslmr-dayan II.. 
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Shalmaneser II... 
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“ 850 

44 8-20 

44 775 

752 
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* * * 

Pul (?). 
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j Civil war in Babylon. Assyria 
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Babylon conquered. Passes 
under Assyria. 

747 

Nabonassar. 

j Babylon re-establishes her 
| independence. 

744 


Tiglath-Pileser II. 

733 

Nadins. 


731 

726 

Chinzinus and Porus... 
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Shalmaneser IV. 
Sargon. 


721 

713 (?) 
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Merodach-Baladan_ 

j Embassy of Merodach-Bala- 
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j dan to Hezekiah. 
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Babylon revolts, 
j Sennacherib conquers Baby- 
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Interregnum. 
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667 
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(or Asshur-bani-pal) 
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j Babjdon revolts and again 
( returns to allegiance. 

Assyrian empire rlpstmynrl 
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Having thus brieliy sketched the history of the kingdom of 
Babylon from its conquest by Tiglathi-Nin to the close of the 
long period of Assyrian predominance in Western Asia, we 
inay proceed to the consideration of the “Empire.” And 
first, as to the circumstances of its foundation. 

When the Modes first assumed an aggressive attitude towards 
Assyria, and threatened the capital with a siege, Babylonia 
apparently remained unshaken in her allegiance. When the 
Scythian hordes spread themselves over Upper Mesopotamia 
and wasted with fire and sword the fairest regions under 
Assyrian rule, there was still no defection in this quarter. 40 It 
was not till the Scytliic ravages were over, and the Medes for 
the second time poured across Zagros into Adiabene, resuming 
the enterprise from which they had desisted at the time of the 
Scytbic invasion, that the fidelity of the Southern iieople 
wavered. Simultaneously with the advance of the Medes 
against the Assyrian capital from the east, we hear of a force 
threatening it from the south, 41 a force which can only have 
consisted of Susianians, of Babylonians, or of both combined. 4 * 
It is probable that the emissaries of Cyaxares had been busy 
in this region for some time before his second attack took 
place, and that by a concerted plan while the Medes debouched 
from the Zagros passes, the south rose in revolt and sent its 
hasty levies along the valley of the Tigris. 

In this strait the Assyrian king deemed it necessary to divide 
his forces and to send a portion against the enemy which was 
advancing from the south,, while with the remainder lie himself 
awaited the coming of the Medes. The troops detached for 
the former service he placed under the command of a certain 
Nabopolassar 43 (Nabu-pal-nzur), who was probably an Assyrian 
nobleman of high rank and known capacity. 44 Nabopolassar 
had orders to proceed to Babylon, of which he v as probably 
made viceroy, and to defend the southern capital against the 
rebels. We may com hide that he obeyed these orders so far 
as to enter Babylon and install himself in office; but shortly 
afterwards he seems to have made up his mind to break faith 
with his sovereign, and aim at obtaining for himself an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom out of the ruins of the Assyrian power. 
Having formed this resolve, his first step was to send an em¬ 
bassy to Cyaxares, and to propose terms of alliance, while at 
the same time he arranged a marriage between his own son, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Anmhia, or Amyitis (for the name is 
written both ways), the daughter of the Median monarch. 44 
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Oyaxares gladly accepted the terms offered; the young persons 
were betrothed; and Nabopolassar immediately led, or sent, 
a contingent of troops to join the Medes, who took an active 
part in the great siege which resulted in the capture and de¬ 
struction of the Assyrian capital. 48 

A division of the Assyrian Empire between the allied mon- 
arehs followed. While Cyaxares claimed for his own share 
Assyria Proper and the various countries dependent on Assyria 
towards the north and the north-west, Nabopolassar was re¬ 
warded by his timely defection, not merely by independence 
but by the transfer to his government of Susiana on the one 
hand and of the valley of the Euphrates, Syria, and Palestine 
on the other. The transfer appears to have been effected 
quietly, the Babylonian yoke being peacefully accepted in lieu 
of the Assyrian without the necessity arising for any applica¬ 
tion of force. Probably it appeared to the subjects of Assyria, 
who had been accustomed to a monarch holding his court al¬ 
ternately at Nineveh and at Babylon, 47 that the new power 
was merely a continuation of the old, and the monarch a 
legitimate successor of the old line of Ninevite kings. 

Of the reign of Nabopolassar the information which has come 
down to us is scanty. It appears by the canon of Ptolemy 
that he dated his accession to the throne from the year b.c. 625, 
and that his reign lasted twenty-one years, 48 from b.c. 625 to 
B.c. 604. During the greater portion of this period the history 
of Babylon is a blank. Apparently the “ golden city ” 4 ' J enjoyed 
her new position at the head of an empire too much to endanger 
it by aggression; and, her peaceful attitude provoking no hos¬ 
tility, she was for a while left unmolested by her neighbors. 
Media, bound to her by formal treaty as well as by dynastic 
interests, could be relied upon as a firm friend; Persia was too 
weak, Lydia too remote, to be formidable; in Egypt alone was 
there a combination of hostile feeling with military strength 
such as might have been expected to lead speedily to a trial of 
strength; but Egypt was under the rule of an aged and wary 
prince, one trained in the school of adversity, 50 whose years 
forbade his engaging in any distant enterprise, and whose pru¬ 
dence led him to think more of defending his own country than 
of attacking others. 51 Thus, while Psammetichus lived, Baby¬ 
lon had little to fear from any quarter, and could afford to 
“ give herself to pleasures and dwell cai'elessly.” 52 

The only exertion which she seems to have been called upon 
to make during her first eighteen years of empire resulted from 
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the close connection which had been established between her¬ 
self and Media. Cyaxares, as already remarked, proceeded 
from the capture of Nineveh to a long series of wars and con¬ 
quests. In some, if not in all, of these he appears to have been 
assisted by the Babylonians, who were perhaps bound by 
treaty to furnish a contingent as often, as he required it. 
Either Nabopolassar himself, or Iris son Nebuchadnezzar, would 
lead out the troops on such occasions; and thus the military 
spirit of both prince and people would be pretty constantly 
exercised. 

It was as the leader of such a contingent that Nabopolassar 
was able on one occasion to play the important port of peace¬ 
maker in one of the bloodiest of all Cyaxares’ wars. 53 After 
five years’ desperate fighting the Medes and Lydians were once 
more engaged in conflict when an eclipse of the sun took place. 
Filled with superstitious dread the two armies ceased to con¬ 
tend, and showed a disposition for reconciliation, of which the 
Babylonian monarch was not slow to take advantage. Having 
consulted with Syennesis of Cilicia, the foremost man of the 
allies on the other side, and found him well disposed to second 
his efforts, he proposed that the sword should be returned to 
the scabbard, and that a conference should be held to arrange 
terms of peace. This timely interference proved effectual. 
A peace was concluded between the Lydians and the Medes, 
which was cemented by a royal intermarriage; and the result 
was to give to Western Asia, where war and ravage had long 
been almost perpetual, nearly half a century of tranquillity. M 

Successful in his mediation, almost beyond his hopes, Nabo 
polassar returned from Asia Minor to Babylon. He was now 
advanced in years, and would no doubt gladly have spent the 
remainder of his days in the enjoyment of that repose which 
is so dear to those who feel the infirmities of age cieeping upon 
them. But Providence had ordained otherwise. In b.c. 010— 
probably the very year of the eclipse— Psanunetichus died, and 
was succeeded by his son Neco, who was in the prime of life 
and who in disposition was bold and enterprising. This mon¬ 
arch very shortly after his accession cast a covetous eye upon 
Syria, and in the year b.c. GOS, 66 having made vast prepara¬ 
tions, he crossed his frontier and invaded the territories of 
Nabopolassar. Marching along the usual route, by the She- 
phehih and the plain of Esdraelon, 60 lie learned, when he 
neared Megiddo, that a body of troops was drawn up at that 
place to oppose him. Josiah, the Jewish king, regarding him- 
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self as bound to resist the passage through his territories of an 
army hostile to the monarch of whom he held his crown, had 
collected his forces, and, having placed them across the line 
of the invader's march, was calmly awaiting in this position 
the approach of his master’s enemy. Neco hereupon sent am¬ 
bassadors to persuade Josiah to let him pass, representing that 
he had no quarrel with the Jews, and claiming a divine sanc¬ 
tion to his undertaking. 57 But nothing could shake the Jew¬ 
ish monarch’s sense of duty; and Neco was consequently 
forced to engage with him, and to drive his troops from their 
position. Josiah,defeated and mortally wounded, returned to 
Jerusalem, where he died. 58 Neco pressed forward through 
Syria to the Euphrates ; 59 and carrying all before him, estab¬ 
lished his dominion over the whole tract lying between Egypt 
on the one hand, and the “ Great River” upon the other. 60 On 
his return three months later he visited Jerusalem, 61 deposed 
Jehoahaz, a younger son of Josiah, whom the people had made 
king, and gave the crown to Jehoiakim, his elder brother. 
It was probably about this time that he besieged and took 
Gaza, 62 the most important of the Philistine towns next to 
Ashdod. 

The loss of this large and valuable territory did not at once 
arouse the Babylonian monarch from his inaction or induce 
him to make any effort for its recovery. Neco enjoyed his 
conquests in quiet for the space of at least three full years. 63 
At length, in the year b.c. 605, Nabopolassar, who felt himself 
unequal to the fatigues of a campaign, 64 resolved to entrust his 
forces to Nebuchadnezzar, his son, and to send him to contend 
with the Egyptians. The key of Syria at this time was Car- 
chemisli, a city situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
probably near the site which was afterwards occupied by 
Hierapolis. Here the forces of Neco were drawn up to protect 
his conquests, and here Nebuchadnezzar proceeded boldly to 
attack them. A great battle was fought in the vicinity of 
the river, wdiich was utterly disastrous to the Egyptians, who 
“ fled away” in confusion, 65 and seem not to have ventured on 
making a second stand. Nebuchadnezzar rapidly recovered 
the lost territory, received the submission of Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah, 66 restored the old frontier line, and probably pressed 
on into Egypt itself, 67 hoping to cripple or even to crush his 
presumptuous adversary. But at this point he was compelled 
to pause. News arrived from Babylon that Nabopolassar was 
dead; and the Babylonian prince, who feared a disputed sue- 
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cession, having finst concluded a hasty arrangement with Neco, 
returned at his best speed to his capital. 98 

Arriving probably before he was expected, he discovered 
that his fears were groundless. The priests had taken the 
direction of affairs during his absence, and the throne had 
been kept vacant for him by the .Chief Priest, or Head of the 
Order/ 9 No pretender had started up to dispute his claims. 
Doubtless his military prestige, and the probability that the 
soldiers would adopt his cause, had helped to keep back aspi¬ 
rants; but perhaps it was the promptness of his return, as 
much as anything, that caused the crisis to pass off without 
difficulty. 

Nebuchadnezzar is the great monarch of the Babylonian 
Empire, which, lasting only SS years—from b.c. G25 to B.c. 538 
—was for nearly half the time under his sway. Its military 
glory is due chiefly to him, while the constructive energy, 
which constitutes its especial characteristic, belongs to it still 
more markedly through his character and genius. It is 
scarcely too much to say that, but for Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Babylonians would have had no place hi history. At any 
rate, their actual place is owing' almost entirely to this prince, 
who to the military talents of an able general added a 
grandeur of artistic conception and a skill in construction 
which place him on a par with the greatest builders of an¬ 
tiquity. 

We have no complete, or even general account of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's wars. Our chief, our almost sole, information con¬ 
cerning them is derived from the Jewish writers.™ Conse¬ 
quently, those wars only which interested these writers, in 
other words those whose scene is Palestine or its immediate 
vicinity, admit of being placed before the reader. If Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar had quarrels with the Persians, or the Arabians, 71 
or the Modes, or the tribes in Mount Zagros, as is not improba¬ 
ble, nothing is now known of their course or issue. Until 
some historical document belonging to his time shall be dis¬ 
covered, we must be content with a very partial knowledge of 
the external history of Babylon during his reign. We have a 
tolerably full account of his campaigns against the Jews, and 
some information as to the general course of the wars which 
he, carried on with Egypt and Phcvuieia; but beyond these 
narrow limits we know nothing. 

It appears to have been only a few years after Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's triumphant campaign against Neco that renewed 
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troubles broke out in Syria. Phoenicia revolted under the 
leadership of Tyre; 72 and about the same time Jekoiakim, the 
Jewish king, having obtained a promise of aid from the Egyp¬ 
tians, renounced his allegiance. 73 Upon this, in his seventh 
year (b.c. 598), Nebuchadnezzar proceeded once more into 
Palestine at the head of a vast army, composed partly of his 
allies, the Medes, partly of his own subjects. 74 He first in¬ 
vested Tyre; 75 but, finding that city too strong to be taken by 
assault, he left a portion of his army to continue the siege, 
while he himself pressed forward against Jerusalem. 76 On his 
near approach, Jehoiakim, seeing that the Egyptians did not 
care to come to his aid, made his submission; but Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar punished -his rebellion with death, 77 and, departing 
from the common Oriental practice, had his dead body treated 
with indignity. 78 At first he placed upon the throne Jehoia- 
chin, the son of the late monarch, 72 a youth of eighteen; 80 but 
three months later, becoming suspicious (probably not without 
reason) of this prince’s fidelity, he deposed him and had him 
brought a captive to Babylon/ 1 substituting in his place his 
uncle, Zedekiah, a brother of Jehoiakim and Jelioaliaz. Mean¬ 
while the siege of Tyre was pressed, but with little effect. A 
blockade is always tedious; and the blockade of an island city, 
strong in its navy, by an enemy unaccustomed to the sea, and 
therefore forced to depend mainly upon the assistance of re¬ 
luctant allies, must have been a task of such extreme difficulty 
that one is surprised it was not given up in despair. Accord¬ 
ing to the Tyrian historians their city resisted all the power of 
Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years. 82 If this statement is to 
be relied on, Tyre must have been still uncaptured, when the 
time came for its sister capital to make that last effort for free¬ 
dom in which it perished. 

After receiving his crown from Nebuchadnezzar, Zedekiah 
continued for eight years to play the part of a faithful vassal. 
At length, however, in the ninth year, 83 he fancied he saw a 
way to independence. A young and enterprising monarch, 
Uaphris—the Apries of Herodotus—had recently mounted the 
Egyptian throne. 84 If the alliance of this prince could be se¬ 
cured, there was, Zedekiah thought, a reasonable hope that the 
yoke of Babylon might be thrown off and Hebrew autonomy 
re-established. The infatuated monarch did not see that, do 
what he would, his country had no more than a choice of mas¬ 
ters, that by the laws of political attraction Judaea must grav¬ 
itate to one or other of the two great states between which it 
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had the misfortune of lying. Hoping to free his country, lie 
sent ambassadors to Uaphris, who were to conclude a treaty 
and demand the assistance of a powerful contingent, composed 
of both foot and horse. 65 Uaphris received the overtxire favor¬ 
ably; and Zedekiah at once revolted from Babylon, and made 
preparations to defend himself with vigor. ■ It was not long 
before the Babylonians arrived. Determined to crush the dar¬ 
ing state, which, weak as it was, had yet ventured to revolt 
against him now for the fourth time, 6 ' 5 Nebuchadnezzar came 
in person, “he and all his host,” 67 against Jerusalem, and after 
overcoming and pillaging the open country, 88 “built forts” and 
besieged the city.™ Uaphris, upon this, learning the danger of 
his ally, marched out of Egypt to his relief; 90 and the Baby¬ 
lonian army, receiving intelligence of his approach, raised the 
siege and proceeded in quest of their new enemy. According 
to Josephus 91 a battle was fought, in winch the Egyptians were 
defeated; but it is perhaps more probable that they avoided an 
engagement by a precipitate retreat into their own country. 92 
At any rate the attempt effectually to relieve Jerusalem failed. 
After a brief interval the siege was renewed; a complete block¬ 
ade was established; and in a year and a half from the time of 
the second investment, 93 the city fell. 

Nebuchadnezzar had not waited to witness this success of his 
arms. The siege of Tyre was still being pressed at the date of 
the second investment of Jerusalem, and the Chaldmau mon¬ 
arch had perhaps thought that his presence on the borders of 
Phoenicia was necessary to animate his troops in that quarter. 
If this was his motive in withdrawing from the Jewish capital, 
the event would seem to have shown that he judged wisely. 
Tyre, if it fell at the end of its thirteen years’ siege, 94 must 
have been taken in the very year which followed the capture 
of Jerusalem, b. c. 585. 05 We may suppose that Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he quitted Jerusalem and took up his abode at Pi blah in 
the Coele Syrian valley,™ turned his main attention to the 
great Phoenician city, and made arrangements which caused 
its capture in the ensuing year. 

The recovery of these two important cities secured to the 
Babylonian monarch the quiet possession thenceforth of Syria 
and Palestine. But still he had not as yet inflicted any elias- 
tisement upon Egypt; though policy, no less Ilian honor, re¬ 
quired that the aggressions of Ibis audacious power should be 
punished. If we may believe Josephus, however, the day of 
yeiigeance was not very long delayed. Within four years of 
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the fall of Tyre, b.c. 5S1, Nebuchadnezzar, he tells us, invaded 
Egypt, put Uaphris, the monarch who had succored Zedekiah, 
to death, and placed a creature of his own upon the throne. 97 
Egyptian history, it is true, forbids our accepting this state¬ 
ment as correct in all its particulars. Uaphris appears cer¬ 
tainly to have reigned at least as late as b.c. 5G9," and accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, he was put to death, not by a foreign 
invader, but by a rebellious subject." Perhaps we may best 
harmonize the conflicting statements on the subject by sup¬ 
posing that Josephus has confounded two distinct invasions of 
Egypt, one made by Nebuchadnezzar in his twenty-third year, 
b.c. 581, which had no very important consequences, and the 
other eleven years later, b.c. 570, which terminated in the de¬ 
position of Uaphris, and the establishment on the throne of a 
new king, Amasis, who received a nominal royalty from Chal- 
dsean monarch. i<J0 

Siuh—as far as they are known—were the military exploits 
of this great king. He defeated Neco, recovered Syria, crushed 
rebellion in Judsea, took Tyre, and humiliated Egypt. Accord¬ 
ing to some writers his successes did not stop here. Megas- 
thenes made him subdue most of Africa, and thence pass over 
into Spain and conquer the Iberians. 101 He even went further, 
and declared that, on his return from these regions, he settled 
his Iberian captives on the shores of the Euxine in the country 
between Armenia and the Caucasus! Thus Nebuchadnezzar 
was made to reign over an empire extending from the Atlantic 
to the Caspian, and from the Caucasus to the Great Sahara. 

The victories of Nebuchadnezzar were not without an effect 
on his home administration and on the construction of the vast 
works with which his name is inseparably associated. It was 
through them that he obtained that enormous command of 
“naked human strength” which enabled him, without undue 
oppression of his own people, to carry out on the grandest scale 
his schemes for at once beautifying and benefiting his kingdom. 
From the time when he first took the field at the head of an 
army he adopted the Assyrian system 102 of forcibly removing 
almost the whole population of a conquered country, and 
planting it in a distant part of his dominions. Crowds of cap¬ 
tives— the produce of his various wars—Jews, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Ammonites, Moabites, were settled in 
various parts of Mesopotamia, 103 more especially about Baby¬ 
lon. From these unfortunates forced labor was as a matter of 
course required ; ,ii4 and it seems to have been chiefly, if not 
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solely, by their exertions that the magnificent series of great 
works was accomplished, which formed the special glory of 
the Fourth Monarchy. 

The chief works expressly ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar by 
the.ancient writers are the following: He built the great wall 
of Babylon, 106 which, according to the lowest estimate, 10 * must 
have contained more than 500,000,000 square feet of solid ma¬ 
sonry, and must have required three or four times that num¬ 
ber of bricks. 1 * 1 He constructed a new and magnificent palace 
in the neighborhood of the ancient residence of the kings. ,0H 
He made the celebrated “Hanging Garden” for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his wife, Amyitis. 108 He repaired and beautified the 
great temple of Belus at Bab}'Ion. 110 He dug the huge reser¬ 
voir near Sippara, said to have been 140 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and 180 feet deep, furnishing it with flood-gates, through 
which its water could be drawn off for purposes of irrigation. 111 
He constructed a number of canals, among them the Ncthr 
Malchct or “Royal Kiver,” a broad and deep channel which 
connected the Euphrates with the Tigris. m He built quays 
and breakwaters along the shores of the Persian Gulf, and he 
at the same time founded the city of Diridotis or Tercdon in 
the vicinity of that sea. 113 

To these constructions may be added, on the authority either 
of Nebuchadnezzar's own inscriptions or of the existing re¬ 
mains, the Birs-i-Nimrud, or great temple of Nebo at Bor- 
sippa; 1H a vast reservoir in Babylon itself, called the Yaj>ur~ 
Shapu; llb an extensive embankment along the course of the 
Tigris, near Baghdad ; 116 and almost innumerable temples, walls, 
and other public buildings at Cutha, Sippara, Borsippa, Baby¬ 
lon, Chilmad, Bit-Digla, etc. The indefatigable monarch seems 
to have either rebuilt, or at least repaired, almost every city 
and temple throughout the entire country. There are said to 
be at least a hundred sites in the tract immediately about 
Babylon, which give evidence, by inscribed bricks bearing his 
legend, of the marvellous activity and energy of this king. 1,7 

We may suspect that among the constructions of Nebuehad 
nezzar was another great work, a work second in utility to 
none of those above mentioned, and requiring for its com}fic¬ 
tion an enormous amount of labor. This is the canal called by 
the Arabs the Kerch Scucleh , or canal of Saideh, which they 
ascribe to a wife of Nebuchadnezzar, a cutting 400 miles in 
length, which commenced at Hit on the Euphrates, and was 
carried along the extreme western edge of the alluvium close 
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to the Arabian frontier, finally falling into the sea at the head 
of the Bubian creek, about twenty miles to the west of the 
Shat el-Arab. The traces of this canal which still remain 118 
indicate a work of such magnitude and difficulty that we can 
scarcely ascribe it with probability to any monarch who has 
held the country since Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Pallacopas, 119 or canal of Opa (Palga Opa 12n ), which left 
the Euphrates at Sippara (Mosaib) and ran into a great lake 
in the neighborhood of Borsippa, whence the lands in the 
neighborhood were irrigated, may also have been one of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar's constructions. It was an old canal, much out 
of repair, in the time of Alexander, and was certainly the 
work, not of the Persian conquerors, but of some native mon¬ 
arch anterior to Cyrus. The Arabs, who call it the Nahr Abba, 
regard it as the oldest canal in the country. 121 

Some glimpses into the private fife and personal character of 
Nebuchadnezzar are afforded us by certain of the Old Testa¬ 
ment writers. We see him in the Book of Daniel at the head 
of a magnificent Court, surrounded by “princes, governors, 
and captains, judges, treasurers, councillors, and sheriffs 122 
waited on by eunuchs selected with the greatest care, “well- 
favored” and carefully educated; 129 attended, whenever he re¬ 
quires it, by a multitude of astrologers and other “ wise men,” 
who seek to interpret to him the will of Heaven. 12 ' 4 He is an 
absolute monarch, disposing with a word of the lives and prop¬ 
erties of his subjects, even the highest. 125 All offices are in his 
gift. He can raise a foreigner to the second place in the king¬ 
dom, and even set him over the entire priestly order. 126 His 
wealth is enormous, for he makes of pure gold an image, or 
obelisk, ninety feet high and nine feet broad. 127 He is religious 
after a sort, but wavers in his faith, sometimes acknowledging 
the God of the Jews as the only real deity, 128 sometimes relaps¬ 
ing into an idolatrous worship, 129 and forcing all his subjects 
to follow his example. 130 Even then, however, his polytheism 
is of a kind which admits of a special devotion to a particular 
deity, who is called emphatically “his god.” 131 In temper he 
is hasty and violent, but not obstinate; his fierce resolves are 
taken suddenly and as suddenly repented of; 132 he is moreover 
capable of bursts of gratitude and devotion, 133 no less than of 
accesses of fury; like most Orientals, he is vainglorious: 194 but 
he can humble himself before the chastening hand of the A1 • 
mighty; in his better mpods he sliows a spirit astonishing in 
one of hm country and time—a spirit* of real piety t self-coip 
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demnation, and self-abasement, which renders him one of the 
most remarkable characters in Scripture . 138 

A few touches of a darker hue must be added to this portrait 
of the great Babylonian king from the statements of another 
contemporary, the prophet Jeremiah. The execution of Jehoi- 
akim, and the putting out of Zedekink’s eyes, though acts of 
considerable severity, may perhaps be regarded as justified by 
the general practice of the age, and therefore as not indicating 
in Nebuchadnezzar any special ferocity of disposition. But the 
ill-treatment of Jelioiakim’s dead body, 13 " the barbarity of mur¬ 
dering Zedeldak’s sons before his eyes , 137 and the prolonged im¬ 
prisonment both of Zedekiali 13 * and of Jehoiachin , 139 though 
the latter had only contemplated rebellion, cannot be thus ex¬ 
cused. They were unusual and unnecessary acts, which tell 
against the monarch who authorized them, and must be con¬ 
sidered to imply a real cruelty of disposition, such as is observ¬ 
able in Sargon and Asshur-bani-pal . 140 Nebuchadnezzar, it is 
plain, was not content with such a measure of severity as was 
needed to secure his own interests, but took a pleasure in the 
wanton infliction of suffering on those who had provoked his 
resentment. 

On the other hand, we obtain from the native writer, Berosus, 
one amiable trait which deserves a cursory mention. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was fondly attached to the Median princess who 
had been chosen for him as a wife by his father from political 
motives . 141 Not content with ordinary tokens of affection, he 
erected, solely for her gratification, the remarkable structure 
which the Greeks called the “ Hanging Garden .” 149 A native 
of a mountainous country, Amyitis disliked the tiresome uni¬ 
formity of the level alluvium, and pined for the woods and 
hills of Media. It was to satisfy this longing by the best sub¬ 
stitute which circumstances allowed that the celebrated Gar¬ 
den was made. Art strove to emulate nature with a certain 
measure of success, and the lofty rocks 143 and various trees 144 
of this wonderful Paradise, if they were not a very close imi¬ 
tation of Median mountain scenery, wero at any rate a pleas¬ 
ant change from the natural monotony of the Babylonian 
plain, and must have formed a grateful retreat for the Baby¬ 
lonian queen, whom they reminded at once of her husband’s 
love and of the beauty of her native country. 

The most remarkable circumstance in Nebuchadnezzar's life 
remains to be noticed. Towards the close of his reign, when 
}iis conquests and probably most of his great works wero com- 
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pleted, ,45 in the midst of complete tranquillity and prosperity, a 
sudden warning was sent him. He dreamt a strange dream; 146 
and when he sought to know its meaning, the Prophet Daniel 
was inspired to tell him that it portended his removal from 
the kingly office for the space of seven years, in consequence 
of a curious and very unusual kind of madness. 147 This malady, 
which is not unknown to physicians, has been termed “ Lycan- 
tliropy.” 148 It consists in the belief that one is not a man but 
a beast, in the disuse of language, the rejection of all ordinary 
human food, and sometimes in the loss of the erect posture and 
a preference for walking .on all fours. Within a year of the 
time that he received the warning, 143 Nebuchadnezzar was 
smitten. The great king became a wretched maniac. Allowed 
to indulge in his distempered fancy, he eschewed human habi¬ 
tations, lived in the open air night and day, fed on herbs, dis¬ 
used clothing, and became covered with a rough coat of hair. 150 
His subjects generally, it is probable, were not allowed to know 
of bis condition, 151 although they could not but be aware that 
he was suffering from some terrible malady. The queen most 
likely held the reins of power, and carried on the government 
in his name. The dream had been interpreted to mean that 
the lycanthropy would not be permanent; and even the date of 
recovery had been announced, only with a certain ambiguity. 152 
The Babylonians were thereby encouraged to await events, 
without taking any steps that would have involved them in 
difficulties if the malady ceased. And their faith and patience 
met with a reward. After suffering obscuration for the space 
of seven years, suddenly the king’s intellect returned to him. 153 
His recovery was received with joy by his Court. Lords and 
councillors gathered about him. 154 He once more took the 
government into his own hands, issued his proclamations, 155 
and performed the other functions of royalty. He was now an 
old man, and his reign does not seem to have been much pro¬ 
longed ; but “ the glory of his kingdon,” his “honor and bright¬ 
ness” returned; his last days were as brilliant as his first: his 
sun set in an unclouded sky, shorn of none of the rays that had 
given splendor to its noonday. Nebuchadnezzar expired at 
Babylon 166 in the forty-fourth year of his reign, b.c. 561, after 
an illness of no long duration. 157 He was probably little short 
of eighty years old at his death. 138 

The successor of Nebuchadnezzar was his son Evil-Mero- 
dach, 159 who reigned only two years, 1 * 50 and of whom very little 
is known. We may expect that the marvellous events of his 
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father's life, which are recorded in the Book of Daniel, had 
made a deep impression upon him, ami that he was thence in¬ 
clined to favor the persons, and perhaps the religion, of the 
Jews. One of his first acts 101 was to release the unfortunate 
Jehoiacliin from the imprisonment in which he had languished 
for thirty-five years, and to treat him with kindness and re¬ 
spect. He not only recognized his royal rank, but gave him 
precedence overall the captive kings resident at Babylon. lf 2 
Josephus says that he even admitted Jehoiachin into the num¬ 
ber of his most intimate friends. 163 Perhaps he may have 
designed him some further advancement, and may in other 
respects have entertained projects which seemed strange and 
alarming to his subjects. At any rate he had been but two 
years upon the throne when a conspiracy was formed against 
him; he was accused of lawlessness and intemperance; 164 his 
own brother-in-law, Neriglissar, the husband of a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar, headed the malcontents; and Evil-Merodach 
lost his life with his crown. 

Neriglissar, the successful conspirator, was at once acknowl¬ 
edged ldng. He is probably identical with the “ Nergal-shar- 
ezer, Rab-Mag,” of Jeremiah, 168 who occupied a prominent 
position among the Babylonian nobles left to press the siege of 
Jerusalem when Nebuchadnezzar retired to Riblah. The title 
of “ Rab-Mag,” is one that he bears upon his bricks. It is 
doubtful what exactly his office was; for we have no reason to 
believe that there were at this time any Magi at Babylon; 166 
but it was certainly an ancient and very high dignity of which 
even kings might be proud. It is remarkable that Neriglissar 
calls himself the son of Bel-sum-iskun, ‘‘king of Babylon”—a 
monarch whose name does not appear in Ptolemy’s list, but 
who is probably to be identified with a chieftain so called, who 
assumed the royal title in the troubles which preceded the 
fall of the Assyrian Empire. 107 

During his short reign of four years, or rather three years 
and a few months, 16H Neriglissar had not time to distinguish 
himself by many exploits. Bo far as appeal’s, he was at peace 
with all his neighbors, and employed his time principally in 
the construction of the Western Palace at Babylon, which was 
a large building placed at one corner of a fortified inclosure, 
directly opposite the ancient royal residence, and abutting on 
the Euphrates. 168 If the account which Diodorus gives of this 
palaco 170 bo not a gross exaggeration of the truth, it must have 
been a magnificent erection, elaborately ornamented with 
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painting and sculpture in the best style of Babylonian art, 
though in size it may have been inferior to the old residence 
of the kings on the other side of the river. 

Neriglissar reigned from b.c. 559 to B.c. 556, and dying a 
natural death in the last-named year, left his throne to his son, 
Laborosoarehod, or Labossoracus. 171 This prince, who was a 
mere boy, 172 and therefore quite unequal to the task of govern¬ 
ing a great empire in critical times, was not allowed to retain 
the crown many months. Accused by those about him— 
whether justly or unjustly we cannot say—of giving many in¬ 
dications of a bad disposition, 173 he was deposed and put to 
death by torture. 174 With him power passed from the House 
of Nabopolassar, which had held the throne for just seventy 
years. 175 

On the death of Laborosoarehod the conspirators selected one 
of their number, a certain Nabonadius or Nabannidocbus, 176 
and invested him with the sovereignty. He was in no way re¬ 
lated to the late monarch, 177 and his claim to succeed must have 
been derived mainly from the part which he had played in the 
conspiracy. But still he was a personage of some rank, for 
his father had, like Neriglissar, held the important office of 
Rab Mag. 178 It is probable that one of his first steps on ascend¬ 
ing the throne was to connect himself by marriage with the 
royal house which had preceded him in the kingdom. 179 
Either the mother of the late king Laborosoarehod, and widow 
of Neriglissar, or possibly some other daughter of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, was found willing to unite her fortune with those of 
the new sovereign, and share the dangers and the dignity of his 
position. Such a union strengthened the hold of the reigning 
monarch on the allegiance of his subjects, and tended .still more 
to add stability to his dynasty. For as the issue of such a mar¬ 
riage would join in one the claims of both royal houses, he 
would be sure to receive the support of all parties in the state. 

Very shortly after the accession of Nabonadius (b.c. 555) he 
received an embassy from the far north-west. 180 An important 
revolution had occurred on the eastern frontier of Babylonia 
three years before, in the reign of Neriglissar; 181 but its effects 
only now began to make themselves felt among the neighbor¬ 
ing nations. Had Cyrus, on taking the crown, adopted the 
policy of Astyages, the substitution of Persia for Media as the 
riding Arian nation would have been a matter of small account. 
But there can be little doubt that he really entered at once on 
a career of conquest. 162 Lydia, at any rate, felt herself men- 
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need by the new power, and seeing the danger which threat¬ 
ened the other monarchies of the time, if they allowed the 
great Arian kingdom to attack them severally with her full 
force, proposed a league whereby the common enemy might, 
she thought, be resisted with success. Ambassadors seem to 
have been sent from Sardis to Babylon in the very year in 
which Nabonadius became king. 1 * 55 He therefore had at once 
to decide whether he would embrace the offer made him, and 
uniting with Lydia and Egypt in a league against Persia, make 
that power his enemy, or refuse the proffered alliance and 
trust to the gratitude of Cyrus for the future security of his 
kingdom. It would be easy to imagine the arguments pro and 
contra which presented themselves to his mind at this con¬ 
juncture; but as they would be destitute of a historical founda¬ 
tion, it is perhaps best to state simply the decision at which he 
is known to have arrived. This was an acceptance of the 
Lydian offer. Nabonadius consented to join the proposed 
league; and a treaty was probably soon afterwards concluded 
between the three powers whereby they united in an alliance 
offensive and defensive against the Persians. 1 * 4 
Knowing that he had provoked a powerful enemy by this 
bold act, and ignorant how soon he might be called upon to 
defend his kingdom from the entire force of his foe, which 
might be suddenly hurled against him almost at any moment, 
Nabonadius seems to have turned his attention at once to pro¬ 
viding means of defence. The works ascribed by Herodotus to 
a queen, Nitocris, whom he makes the mother of Nabonadius 
(Lahynetus) 1 * 5 must be regarded as in reality constructions of 
that monarch himself, 1 * 6 undertaken with the object of protect¬ 
ing Babylon from Cyrus. They consisted in part of defences 
within the city, designed apparently to secure it against an 
enemy who should enter by the river, in part of hydraulic 
works intended to obstruct the advances of an army by the 
usual route. The river had hitherto flowed in its natural bed 
through the middle of the town. Nabonadius confined the 
stream by a brick embankment carried the whole way along 
both banks, after which he built on the top of the embankment 
a wall of a considerable height, pierced at intervals by gate¬ 
ways, in which were set gates of bronze. 107 He likewise made 
certain cuttings, reservoirs, and sluices at some distance from 
Babylon towards the north, which were to be hindrances to an 
enemy’s march, 100 though in what way is not very apparent. 
Some have supposed that besides these works thero was further 
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built at the same time a great wall which extended entirely 
across the tract between the two rivers 1 * 19 —a huge barrier a 
hundred feet high and twenty thick 190 —meant, like the Boman 
walls in Britain and the great wall of China, to be insurmount¬ 
able by an unskillful foe; but there is ground for suspecting 
that this belief is ill-founded, having for its sole basis a mis¬ 
conception of Xenophon’s. 191 

Nabonadius appears to have been allowed ample time to 
carry out to the full his system of defences, and to complete 
all his preparations. The precipitancy of Croesus, who plunged 
into a war with Persia single-handed, asking no aid from his 
allies, 192 and the promptitude of Cyrus, who allowed him no 
opportunity of recovering from his first false step, 193 had pre¬ 
vented Nabonadius from coming into actual collision with Per¬ 
sia in the early jDart of his reign. The defeat of Croesus in the 
battle of Pteria, the siege of Sardis, and its capture, followed 
so rapidly on the first commencement of hostilities, that what¬ 
ever his wishes may have been, Nabonadius had it not in his 
power to give any help to his rash ally. Actual war was thus 
avoided at this time; and no collision having occurred, Cyrus 
could defer an attack on the great kingdom of the south until 
he had consolidated his power in the north and the north¬ 
east, 194 which he rightly regarded as of the last importance. 
Thus fourteen years intervened between the capture of Sardis 
by the Persian arms and the commencement of the expedition 
against Babylon. 

When at last it was rumored that the Persian king had 
quitted Ecbatana (b.c. 539) and commenced his march to the 
south-west, Nabonadius received the tidings with indifference. 
His defences were completed; his city was amply pro¬ 
visioned; 196 if the enemy should defeat him in the open field, 
he might retire behind his walls, and laugh to scorn all at¬ 
tempts to reduce his capital either by blockade or storm. It 
does not appear to have occurred to him that it was possible 
to protect his territory. With a broad, deep, and rapid river 
directly interposed between him and his foe, with a network 
of canals spread far and wide over his country, with an almost 
inexhaustible supply of human labor at his command for the 
construction of such dikes, walls, or cuttings as he should 
deem advisable, Nabonadius might, one would have thought, 
have aspired to save his land from invasion, or have disputed 
inch by inch his enemy’s advance towards the capital. But 
such considerations have seldom had much force with Ori- 
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entals, whose notions of war and strategy are even now of the 
rudest and most primitive description. To measure one’s 
strength as quickly as possible with that of one’s foe, to fight 
one great pitched battle in order to decide the question of 
superiority in the field, and then, if defeated, either to sur¬ 
render or to retire behind walls, has been the ordinary con¬ 
ception of a commander’s duties in the East from the time of 
the Ramesside kings to our own day. No special blame there¬ 
fore attaches to Nabonadius for his neglect. He followed the 
traditional policy of Oriental monarchs in the course which he 
took. And his subjects had less reason to complain of his reso¬ 
lution than most others, since the many strongholds in Baby¬ 
lonia must have afforded them a ready refuge, and the great 
fortified district within which Babylon itself stood 186 must 
have been capable of accommodating with ease the whole 
native population of the country. 

If we may trust Herodotus, the invader, having made all 
his preparations and commenced his march, came to a sudden 
pause midway between Ecbatana and Babylon. 197 One of the 
sacred white horses, which drew the chariot of Ormazd, 198 had 
been drowned in crossing a river; and Cyrus had thereupon 
desisted from his march, and, declaring that he would revenge 
himself on the insolent stream, had set his soldiers to disperse 
its waters into 3G0 channels. This work employed him during 
the whole summer and autumn; nor was it till another spring 
had come that he resumed his expedition. To the Babylonians 
such a pause must have appeared like irresolution. They 
must have suspected that the invader had changed his mind 
and would not venture across the Tigris. If the particulars of 
the story reached them, they probably laughed at the monarch 
who vented his rage on inanimate nature, while he let his ene¬ 
mies escape scot free. 

Cyrus, however, had a motive for his proceedings which 
will appear in the sequel. Having wintered on the banks of 
the Gyndes in a mild climate, where tents would have been 
quite a sufficient protection to his army, he put his troops in 
motion at the commencement of spring, 199 crossed the Tigris 
apparently unopposed, and soon came in sight of the capital. 
Here he found the Babylonian army drawn out to meet him 
under the command of Nabonadius himself, 390 who had re¬ 
solved to try the chance of a battle. An engagement ensued, 
of which we possess no details; our informants simply tell us 
that the Babylonian monarch was completely defeated, and 
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that, while most of his army sought safety within the walls of 
the capital, he himself with a small body of troops threw him¬ 
self into Borsippa, 201 an important town lying at a short dis¬ 
tance from Babylon towards the south-west. It is not easy to 
see the exact object of this movement. Perhaps Nabonadius 
thought that the enemy would thereby be obliged to divide his 
army, which might then more easily be defeated; perhaps he 
imagined that by remaining without the walls he might be 
able to collect such a force among his subjects and allies as 
would compel the beleaguering army to withdraw. Or, possi¬ 
bly, he merely followed an instinct of self-preservation, and 
fearing that the soldiers of Cyrus might enter Babylon with 
his own, if he fled thither, sought refuge in another city. 

It might have been supposed that his absence would have 
produced anarchy and confusion in the capital; but a step 
which he had recently taken with the object of giving sta¬ 
bility to his throne rendered the preservation of order toler¬ 
ably easy. At the earliest possible moment—probably when 
he was about fourteen—he had associated with him in the 
government his son, Belshazzar, 202 or Bel-shar-uzur, the grand¬ 
son of the great Nebuchadnezzar. This step, taken most likely 
with a view to none but internal dangers, was now found ex¬ 
ceedingly convenient for the purposes of the war. In his 
father’s absence Belshazzar took the direction of affairs within 
the city, and met and foiled for a considerable time all the 
assaults of the Persians. He was young and inexperienced, 
but he had the counsels of the queen-mother to guide and sup¬ 
port him, 20 ? as well as those of the various lords and officers of 
the court. So well did he manage the defence that after a 
while Cyrus despaired, 204 and as a last resource ventured on a 
stratagem in which it was clear that he must either succeed or 
perish. 

Withdrawing the greater part of his army from the vicinity 
of the city, and leaving behind him only certain corps of ob¬ 
servation, 205 Cyrus marched away up the course of the Eu¬ 
phrates for a certain distance, and there proceeded to make a 
vigorous use of the spade. His soldiers could now appreciate 
the value of the experience which they had gained by dis¬ 
persing the Gyndes, and perceive that the summer and autumn 
of the preceding year had not been wasted. They dug a 
channel or channels from the Euphrates, 206 by means of which 
a great portion of its water would be drawn off, and hoped in 
this way to render the natural course of the river fordable, 
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When all was prepared, Cyrus determined to wait for the 
arrival of a certain festival, 201 during which the whole popula¬ 
tion were wont to engage in drinking and revelling, and then 
silently in the dead of night to turn the water of the river and 
make his attack. All fell out as he hoped and wished. The 
festival was held with even greater pomp- and splendor than 
usual; for Belshazzar, with the natural insolence of youth, to 
mark his contempt of the besieging arm}’, abandoned himself 
wholly to the delights of the season, and himself entertained a 
thousand lords in his palace. 208 Elsewhere the rest of the 
population was occupied in feasting and dancing. 309 Drunken 
riot and mad excitement held possession of the town; the 
siege was forgotten; ordinary precautions were neglected. 210 
Following the example of their king, the Babylonians gave 
themselves up for the night to orgies in which religious frenzy 
and drunken excess formed a strange and revolting medley. 311 

Meanwhile, outside the city, in silence and darkness, 312 the 
Persians watched at the two points where the Euphrates 
entered and left the walls. Anxiously they noted the gradual 
sinking of the water in the river-bed; still more anxiously they 
watched to see if those within the walls would observe the 
suspicious circumstance and sound an alarm through the 
town. Should such an alarm be given, all their labors would 
be lost. If, when they entered the river-bed, they found the 
river-walls manned and the river-gates fast-locked, they would 
be indeed “caught in a trap.” 213 Enfiladed on both sides by 
an enemy whom they could neither see nor reach, they would 
be overwhelmed and destroyed by his missiles before they 
could succeed in making their escape. But, as they watched, 
no sounds of alarm reached them—only a confused noise of 
revel and riot, which showed that the unhappy townsmen 
were quite unconscious of the approach of danger. 

At last shadowy forms began to emerge from the obscurity 
of the deep river-bed, and on the landing-places opposite the 
river-gates scattered clusters of men grew into solid columns— 
the undefended gateways were seized—a war-shout was raised 
—the alarm was taken and spread—and swift runners started 
off to “ show the King of Babylon that his city was taken at 
one end.” 214 In the darkness and confusion of the night a 
terrible massacre ensued. 210 Tho drunken revellers could 
make no resistance. The king paralyzed with fear 218 at the 
awful handwriting upon the wall, which too late had warned 
him of his peril, 217 could do nothing even to chock the progress 
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of the assailants, who carried all before them everywhere. 
Bursting into the palace, a band of Persians made their way to 
the presence of the monarch, and slew him on the scene of 
his impious revelry. 218 Other bands carried* fire 319 and sword 
through the town. When morning came, Cyrus found him¬ 
self undisputed master of the city, which, if it had not de¬ 
spised his efforts, might with the greatest ease have baffled 
them. 

The war, however, was not even yet at an end. Nabona- 
dius still held Borsippa, and, if allowed to remain unmolested, 
might have gradually gathered strength and become once 
more a formidable foe. Cyrus, therefore, having first issued 
his orders that the outer fortifications of Babylon should be 
dismantled, 220 proceeded to complete his conquest by laying 
siege to the town where he knew that Nabonadius had taken 
refuge. 221 That monarch, however, perceiving that resistance 
would be vain, did not wait till Borsippa was invested, but on 
the approach of his enemy surrendered himself. 222 Cyrus re¬ 
warded his submission by kind and liberal treatment. Not 
only did he spare his life, but (if we may trust Abydenus) lie 
conferred on him the government of the important province 
of Carmania. 2 ' 23 

Thus perished the Babylonian empire. If we seek the 
causes of its fall, we shall find them partly in its essential 
military inferiority to the kingdom that had recently grown up 
upon its borders, partly in the accidental circumstance that its 
ruler at the time of the Persian attack was a man of no great 
capacity. Had Nebuchadnezzar himself, or a prince of his 
mental calibre, been the contemporary of Cyrus, the issue of 
the contest might have been doubtful. Babylonia possessed 
naturally vast powers of resistance—powers which, had they 
been made use of to the utmost, might have tired out the 
patience of the Persians. That lively, active, but not over¬ 
persevering people would scarcely have maintained a siege 
with the pertinacity of the Babylonians themselves 224 or of 
the Egyptians. 235 If the stratagem of Cyrus had failed—and 
its success depended wholly on the Babylonians exercising no 
vigilance—the capture of the town would have been almost im¬ 
possible. Babylon was too large to be blockaded; its walls 
were too lofty to be scaled, and too massive to be battered 
down by the means possessed by the ancients. Mining in the 
soft alluvial soil would have been dangerous work, especially 
as the town ditch was deep and supplied with abimdant water 
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from the Euphrates. 296 Cyrus, had he failed in his night 
attack, would probably have at once raised the siege; and 
Babylonian independence might perhaps in that case have been 
maintained dowmto the time of Alexander. 

Even thus, however, the u Empire ” woidd not have been 
continued. So soon as it became evident that the Babylonians 
were no match for the Persians in the field, their authority 
over the subject nations was at an end. The Susianians, the 
tribes of the middle Euphrates, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, 
the Jews, the Idiimaeans, the Ammonites and Moabites, would 
have gravitated to the stronger power, even if the attack of 
Cyrus on Babylon itself had been repulsed. For the conquests 
of Cyrus in Asia Minor, the Oxus region, and Afghanistan, 
had completely destroyed the balance of power in Western 
Asia, and given to Persia a preponderance both in men and in 
resources 927 against which the cleverest and most energetic of 
Babylonian princes would have struggled in vain. Persia 
must in any case have absorbed all the tract between Mount 
Zagros and the Mediterranean, except Babylonia Proper; and 
thus the successful defence of Babylon would merely have de¬ 
prived the Persian Empire of a province. 

In its general character the Babylonian Empire was little 
more than a reproduction of the Assyrian. 228 The same loose 
organization of the provinces under native kings rather than 
satraps almost universally prevailed, 229 with the same duties 
on the part of suzerain and subjects and the same results of 
ever-recurring revolt and re-conquest. 2so Similar means were 
employed under both empires to check and discourage rebel¬ 
lion-mutilations and executions of chiefs, pillage of the rebel¬ 
lious region, and wholesale deportation of its population. 
Babylon, equally with Assyria, failed to win the affections of 
the subject nations, and, as a natural result, received no help 
from them in her hour of need. Her system was to exhaust 
and oppress the conquered races for the supposed benefit of 
the conquerors, and to impoverish the provinces for the adorn¬ 
ment and enrichment of the capital. The wisest of her man¬ 
archs thought it enough to construct works of public utility in 
Babylonia Proper, 231 leaving the dependent countries to them¬ 
selves, and doing nothing to develop their resources. This self¬ 
ish system was, like most selfishness, short-sighted; it alien¬ 
ated those whom it would have been true policy to conciliate 
and win. When the time of peril came, the subject nations were 
no source of strength to tho menaced empire. On tho con* 
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trary, it would seem that some even turned against her and 
made common cause with the assailants. 232 

Babylonian civilization differed in many respects from Assy¬ 
rian, to which however it approached more nearly than to any 
other known type. Its advantages over Assyrian were in its 
greater originality, its superior literary character, and its com¬ 
parative width and flexibility. Babylonia seems to have been 
the source from which Assyria drew her learning, such as it 
was, her architecture, the main ideas of her mimetic art, her 
religious notions, her legal forms, and avast number of her 
customs and usages. But Babylonia herself, so far as we 
know, drew her stores from no foreign country. Hers was 
apparently the genius which excogitated an alphabet—worked 
out the simpler problems of arithmetic—invented implements 
for measuring the lapse of tune—conceived the idea of raising 
enormous structures with the poorest of all materials, clay— 
discovered the art of polishing, boring, and engraving gems— 
reproduced with truthfulness the outlines of human and ani¬ 
mal forms—attained to high perfection in textile fabrics— 
studied with success the motions of the heavenly bodies—con¬ 
ceived of grammar as a science—elaborated a system of law- 
saw the value of an exact chronology—in almost every branch 
of science made a beginning, thus rendering it comparatively 
easy for other nations to proceed with the superstructure. To 
Babylonia, far more than to Egypt, we owe the art and learn¬ 
ing of the Greeks. It was from the East, not from Egypt, that 
Greece derived her architecture, her sculpture, her science, her 
philosophy, her mathematical knowledge—in a word, her in¬ 
tellectual life. And Babylon was the source to which the 
entire stream of Eastern civilization may be traced. It is 
scarcely too much to say that, but for Babylon, real cudlization 
might not even yet have dawned upon the earth. Mankind 
might never have advanced beyond that spurious and false 
form of it which in Egypt, India, China, Japan, Mexico, and 
Peru, contented the aspirations of the species. 



APPENDIX. 


A. 

Standard Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Inscription begins -with the various titles of Nebuchad* 
nezzar. It then contains prayers and invocations to the Gods, 
Merodach and Nebo. The extent of N.’s power is spoken of— 
it reaches from one sea to the other. 

An account is then given of the wonders of Babylon, viz.: 

1 . The great temple of Merodach. (The mound of BabiJ is 

the tower or ziggurat of this.) 

2. The Borsippa temple (or Birs). 

3. Various other temples in Babylon and Borsippa. 

The subjoined description of the city follows: 

“The double inclosure which Nabopolassar my father had 
made but not completed, I finished. Nabopolassar made its 
ditch. With two long embankments of brick and mortar he 
bound its bed. He made the embankment of the Arakha. He 
lined the other side of the Euphrates with brick. He made a 
bridge (?) over the Euphrates, but did not finish its buttresses 
(?). From . . . (the name of a place) he made with bricks 
burnt as hard as stones, by the help of the great Lord Mero¬ 
dach, a way (for) a branch of the Shimat to the waters of the 
Ycqmr-Shcqni , the great reservoir of Babylon, opposite to tiro 
gate of iV in. 

“ The Ingur-Bel and the Nimiti-Bel—ihe great double wall of 
Babylon—I finished. With two long embankments of brick 
and mortar I built the sides of its ditch. I joined it on with 
that which my father had made. I strengthened the city. 
Across the river to the west I built the wall of Babylon with 
brick. The Ycipur-Shapu-the reservoir of Babylon by tin' 
grace of Merodach I filled completely full of water. With 
bricks burnt as hard as stones, and with bricks in huge masses 
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like mountains (?), the Yapnr-Shapu, from the gate of Mulct as 
far as Nana, who is the protectress of her votaries, by the 
grace of his godship (i.e. Merodach) I strengthened. With 
that which my father had made I joined it. I made the way 
of Nana, the protectress of her votaries. The great gates of 
the Ingur-Bel and the Nimiti-Bel —the reservoir of Babylon, at 
the time of the flood (lit. of fulness), inundated them. These 
gates I raised. Against the waters their foundations with 
brick and mortar I built. [Here follows a description of the 
gates, with various architectural details, an account of the 
decorations, hangings, etc.] For the delight of mankind I 
filled the reservoir. Behold! besides the Ingur-Bel, the im¬ 
pregnable fortification of Babylon. I constructed inside Baby¬ 
lon on the eastern side of the river a fortification such as no 
king had ever made before me, viz., a long rampart, 4000 am - 
mas square, as an extra defence. I excavated the ditch: with 
brick and mortar I bound its bed; a long rampart at its head (?) 
I strongly built. I adorned its gates. The folding doors and the 
pillars I plated with copper. Against presumptuous enemies, 
who were hostile to the men of Babylon, great waters, like the 
waters of the ocean, I made use of abundantly. Their depths 
were like the depths of the vast ocean. I did not allow the 
waters to overflow, but the fulness of their floods I caused to 
flow on, restraining them with a brick embankment. . . . Thus 
I completely made strong the defences of Babylon. May it last 
forever! 

[Here follows a similar account of works at Borsippa.] 

“In Babylon—the city which is the delight of my eyes, and 
which I have 'glorified—when the waters were in flood, they 
inundated the foundations of the great palace called Taprati- 
nisi, or 4 ‘the Wonder of Mankind(a palace) with many 
chambers and lofty towers; the high-place of Royalty; (situ¬ 
ated) in the land of Babylon, and in the middle of Babylon; 
stretching from the Ingur-Bel to the bed of the Shehil, the 
eastern canal, (and) from the bank of the Sippara river, to the 
water of the Yajmr-Shapu; which Nabopolassar my father 
built with brick and raised up; when the reservoir of Babylon 
was full, the gates of this palace were flooded. I raised the 
mound of brick on which it was built, and made smooth its 
platform. I cot off the floods of the water, and the foundations 
(of the palace) I protected against the water with bricks and 
mortar: and I finished it completely. Long beams I set up to 
support it: with pillars and beams plated with copper and 
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strengthened with iron I lmilt up its gates. Silver and gold, 
and precious stones whose names were almost unknown [here 
follow several unknown names of objects, treasures of the 
palace], I stored up inside, and placed there the treasure-house 
of my kingdom. Four years (?), the scat of my kingdom in 

the city.. which.did not rejoice (my) heart. In 

all my dominions I did not build a high-place of power; the 
precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Baby¬ 
lon, buildings for myself and the honor of my kingdom I did 
not lay out. In the worship of Merodacli my lord, the joy of 
my heart (?), in Babylon, the city of his sovereignty and the 
seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises (?), and I did not 
furnish his altars (i.e. with victims), nor did I clear out the 
canals. [Here follow further negative clauses.] 

“As a further defence in war, at the Ingur-Bel , the impreg¬ 
nable outer wall, the rampart of the Babylonians—with two 
strong lines of brick and mortar I made a strong fort, 400 am- 
mas square inside the Nimiti-Bel , the inner defence of the 
Babylonians. Masonry of brick within them (the lines) I 
constructed. With the palace of my father I connected it. In 
a happy month and on an auspicious day its foundations I laid 
in the earth like. ... I completely finished its top. In fifteen 
days I completed it, and made it the liigh-place of my kingdom. 
[Here follows a description of the ornamentation of the palace.] 
A strong fort of brick and mortar in strength I constructed. 
Inside the brick fortification another great fortification of long 
stones, of the size of great mountains, I made. Like Shcclim I 
raised up its head. And this building I raised for a wonder; 
for the defence of the people I constructed it.” 


B. 

On Tiie Meanings of Babylonian Names. 

The names of the Babylonians, like thoso of the Assyrians, 
were significant. Generally, if not always, 3 they were com¬ 
posed of at least two elements. These might be a noun in the 
nominative case with a verb following it, a noun in the nomi¬ 
native with a participle in apposition, or a word meaning 44 ser¬ 
vant” followed by the name of a god. 8 Under the first class 
Came such names as Bebipni 4 —“ Bel has made (me)” from 2A7, 
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the name of the god, and bana (Heb. “to make;” Nabo- 

nassar—“Nebo protects (me)”—from Nebo and nazar (Heb. 
“to guard, protect;” and Nebo-sallim 5 —“Nebo makes 

T 

perfect”—from Nebo and a verb cognate with the Hebrew 

which in the Piel has the meaning of “complete, make perfect.” 
Names compounded with a noun and participle are such as 
Nebo-nahid and Nahid-Merodach. Here naliid is the participle 
active of a verb, nahctd, 6 cognate with the Arabic and the 
Hebrew-yp„ meaning “to make prosperous” or “bless.” A 
specimen of a name compounded with a word meaning “ser¬ 
vant” and the appellation of a god seems to exist in Abed-nego 
—more properly Abed-Nebo 7 from abed (Heb. “a slave,” 

and Nebo, the well-known and favorite god. 

More usually a Babylonian name consists of three elements, 
a noun in the nominative, a verb or participle, and a noun in the 
accusative following the verb. To this class belong the follow¬ 
ing: Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Neriglissar, Belshazzar, 
Merodach-baladan, Merodach-iddin-akhi, Merodack-sum-adin, 
Merodach-shapik-ziri, Nebo-bil-sumi, and Nebuzaradan. 

Nabopolassar, or more properly Nabu-pal-uzur, means “Nebo 
protects (my) son,” 8 being formed from the roots Naba, “Nebo,” 
pal, “son,” and nazar, “to protect.” Nebuchadnezzar, or 
Nebuchadrezzer 9 (in the original, Nabu-kudurri-uzur), means 
either “Nebo is the protector of landmarks,” or “Nebo pro¬ 
tects the youth.” The first and last elements are the same as 
in Nabopolassar: the middle element kudur is a word of very 
doubtful meaning. It has been connected by some with the 
Persian x&txpi^ “crown.” M. Oppert explains it from the 

Arabic which means “ a young man.” 10 Sir H. Rawlin- 

son regards it as meaning “a landmark.” 

Neriglissar and Belshazzar are names of exactly the same 
kind. The former, correctly written, is Nergal-sar-uzur; the 
latter, Bel-sar-uzur. The one means “Nergal protects the 
king;” the other, “Bel protects the king.” The only new ele¬ 
ment here is the middle one, sar, “king” (Heb. pfcO, which is 

found in Sargon, and perhaps in Shar-ezer. 

In Merodach-bal-adan (or Marduk-bal-iddin) we have bal, a 
variant of pal , “ a son,” and iddin, the 3d person singular of 
mclarij “to give” (comp. Heb. jro). The name consequently 
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means “Mcrodach has given a son.” Similarly, in Marduk- 
iddin-akki we have idclin from ncidctn, together with cikhi, tho 
plural of akhu, “ a brotherand the meaning of the name is 
thus “ Mcrodach has given brothers. ” The two roots Mcrodach 
and idclin appear also in Merodach-sum-adan (or Marduk-sum- 
iddin) in conjunction with a new root, sitm, “a name” (comp, 
Heb. duO; and there results the meaning “Merodach has given* 

a name”—or perhaps “Merodach is the giver of fame;” since, 
the Hebrew eg; has likewise that signification. 

Merodach-shapik-ziri 11 may be translated “Merodach pro¬ 
duces offspring,” the root shcqnk being connected with 

“to pour out,” derivatives from which have a genitive sense, as 
n>Dtr and zim being the plural of zir , a root meaning “ seed, 

*t : t 

race, offspring” (comp. Heb. tiff¬ 
in Nabu-bil-sumi, 12 bil is used in its original sense of “ lord” 
(comp. Heb. while sumi is the plural of sum , “a name.” 

The meaning is thus “ Nebo presides over names,” or “Nebo is 
the lord of names.” 

Nebu-zar-adan 13 is probably a Hebrew corruption of Nebu-zir- 
iddin, which means “Nebo has given offspring,” from roots 
already explained. 

The bulk of the Babylonian names preserved to us in Ptole¬ 
my’s Canon do not admit of any certain explanation, from the 
corrupt shape in which they have come down to us. Occasion¬ 
ally we may recognize with some confidence the name of a god 
in them, as Mcrodach in Mesesi iiiQrdacli us and Bel in Regibchis; 
but attempts to give the full actual etymology can only be the 
merest conjectures, 14 with which it would not be worth whiles 
to trouble the reader. A few probable explanations of some 
Babylonian names preserved by the Hebrews, and probably 
very little changed, will alone be attempted before bringing 
these remarks on Babylonian nomenclature to a conclusion. 

The Samgar-Nebo 15 of Jeremiah probably signifies “one who 
is devoted to Nebo,” Samgctr being a shctphel form from the 
root, migir , which means “honoring” or “obeying.” 18 Sarse- 
chim, in the same writer, 17 is perhaps “the king consents,” from 
seir and the Chaldee CDC> which becomes in the ctphel crrCN, 

and has that meaning. Belteshazzar, the name given by tho 
prince of the eunuchs to Daniel, would have appeared, from 
the obvious analogy of Belshazzar, to he a contracted form of 
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Bilta-sar-uzur, and therefore to signify “ Beltis protects the 
king.” But it is an objection to this that Nebuchadnezzar con¬ 
nects the name with that of “his god,” 18 who must (it would 
seem) be Bel, and not Beltis. If then we are obliged to seek 
another derivation, we may perhaps find it in Bel, the god, 
tislia (Heb. “a secret,” 19 and uzur, from nazar , “to 

guard, protect.” Belteshazzar would then mean “Bel is the 
keeper of secrets,” an appropriate sense, since “secrets” were 
what Daniel was considered especially to know. 20 

It will be observed that almost every Babylonian name, the 
etymology of which is known to us, has a religious character. 
Among the elements is almost universally to be recognized the 
name of a god. .The gods especially favored are Nebo and 
Merodaeh, after whom comes Bel, and then Nergal and Sha- 
mas. In the kind of religious sentiment which they express 
the names closely resemble those of the Assyrians. 21 First, 
there are names announcing facts of the mythology; as Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, “Nebo protects landmarks,” Belteshazzar, “Bel 
guards secrets.” Next, there are those in which a glorification 
of the deity is made, as Nabu-bil-sumi, “Nebo is the lord of 
names;” Nabusallim, “Nebo makes perfect,” and the like. 
Thirdly, a number of names contain the idea of thankfulness 
to the god who has granted the child in answer to prayer, as 
Merodaeh-baladan, “Merodaeh has given a son;” Bel-ipni, 
“Bel has made (him);” Nebu-zar-adan, “Nebo has given the 
offspring,” etc. And, finally, there are those which imply spe¬ 
cial devotion of the individual to a particular deity, either di¬ 
rectly, as Samgar-Nebo, “the devotee of Nebo;” Abed-Nebo, 
“ the slave of Nebo;” or indirectly, as Nabonassar, “ Nebo pro¬ 
tects (me);” Nabopolassar, “Nebo protects (my) son;” Belshaz¬ 
zar, “ Bel protects the king,”Nabo-nahid, “Nebo (is) protecting 
(me),” and the like. 

In the comparatively rare case of names which contain no 
divine element, the honor of the king seems to have been some¬ 
times, 22 but not very often, considered. In Yakin, Nadina, 
Zakiru, Balazu, Hagisa, Susub, names which seem to be of a 
purely secular character, there is contained no flattery of the 
monarch. Thus far then the Babylonians would appear to 
have been of a more independent spirit than the Assyrians, 
with whom this species of adulation was not infrequent. 
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Tjji/ Kat ra ivotKeovra HOvea oi/ceieuvrai ol Ilepcrat.— Herod, i. 4. 

Tiie geographical extent of the Fifth Monarchy was far 
greater than that of any one of the four which had preceded 
it. While Persia Proper is a comparatively narrow and poor 
tract, extending in its greatest length only some seven or 
eight degrees (less than 500 miles), the dominions of the Per¬ 
sian kings covered a space fifty-six degrees long, and in places 
more than twenty degrees wide. The boundaries of their 
empire were the desert of Thibet, the Sutlej, and the Indus, 
on the east; the Indian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Arabian and 
Nubian deserts, on the south; on the west, the Greater Syrtis, 
the Mediterranean, the Egean, and the Strymon river; on the 
north, the Danube, the Black Sea, the Caucasus, the Caspian, 
and the Jaxartes. 1 Within these limits lay a territory, the 
extent of which from east to west was little less than 3000 
miles, while its width varied between 500 and 1500 miles. Its 
entire area was probably not less than two millions of square 
miles—or more than half that of modern Europe. It was thus 
at least eight times as large as the Babylonian Empire at its 
greatest extent, 2 and was probably more than four times as 
large as the Assyrian. 3 

The provinces includ<*d within the Empire may bo conveni¬ 
ently divided into the Central, the Western, and the Eastern. 
The Central are Persia Proper, Busiana, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Media, the coast tract of the Caspian, and Sagartin, or the 
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Great Desert. The Western are Paeonia, Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Iberia, Syria and Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Cyrenaica. The Eastern are Hyrcania, Partliia, Aria, 
Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Bactria, Scythia, Gandaria, Sattagydia, 
India, Paricania, the Eastern ^Ethiopia, and Mycia. 

Of these countries a considerable number have been already 
described in these volumes. Susiana, 4 Babylonia, 5 Assyria, 6 
Media, 7 the Caspian coast, 8 Armenia, 9 Syria, 10 Phoenicia, 11 and 
Palestine, 12 belong to this class; and it may be assumed that 
the reader is sufficiently acquainted with their general fea¬ 
tures. It would therefore seem to be enough in the present 
place to give an account of the regions which have not yet 
occupied our attention, more especially of Persia Proper—the 
home of the dominant race. 

Persia Proper seems to have corresponded nearly to that 
province of the modern Iran, which still bears the ancient 
name slightly modified, 13 being called Farsistan or Fars. The 
chief important difference between the two is, that whereas in 
modern times the tract called Kerman is regarded as a dis¬ 
tinct and separate region, 14 Carmania anciently was included 
within the limits of Persia. 15 Persia Proper lay upon the gulf 
to which it has given name, extending from the mouth of the 
Tab (Oroatis) to the point where the gulf joins the Indian 
Ocean. It was bounded on the west by Susiana, on the north 
by Media Magna, on the east by Mycia, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length seems to have been about 450, and its 
average width about 250 miles. It thus contained an area of 
rather more than 100,000 square miles. 

In modern times it is customary to divide the province of 
Fars into the ghermsiv , or, “warm district,” and the serclsir , 
or “ cold region” 16 —and the physical character of the country 
must have made such a division thoroughly appropriate at 
every period. The “warm district” is a tract of sandy plain, 
often impregnated with salt, which extends between the 
mountains and the sea the whole length of the province, being 
a continuation of the flat region of Susiana, 17 but falling very 
much short of that region in all the qualities which constitute 
physical excellence. The soil is poor, consisting of alternate 
sand and clay 18 —it is ill-watered, the entire tract possessing 
scarcely a single stream worthy of the name of river 19 —and, 
lying only just without the northern Tropic, the district is by 
its very situation among the hottest of western Asia. 20 It 
forms, however, no very large portion of the ancient Persia^ 
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being in general a mere strip of land, from ten to fifty miles 
wide, and tlms not constituting more Ilian an eighth part of 
the territory in question. 

The remaining seven eighths belong to the serdsir , or “cold 
region.” The mountain-range which under various names 
skirts on the east the Mesopotamian lowland, separating off 
that depressed and generally fertile region from the bare high 
plateau of Iran, and running continuously in a direction par¬ 
allel to the course of the Mesopotamian streams— i.e. from the 
north-west to the south-east' 21 *—changes its course as it ap¬ 
proaches the sea, sweeping gradually round between long. 50° 
and 55°, and becoming parallel to the coast-line, while at the 
same time it broadens out, till it covers a space of nearly three 
degrees, or above two hundred miles. Along the high tract 
thus created lay the bulk of the ancient Persia, consisting of 
alternate mountain, plain, and narrow valley, curiously inter¬ 
mixed, and as yet very incompletely mapped. 22 This region is 
of varied character. In places richly fertile, 23 picturesque, 
and romantic almost beyond imagination, 24 with lovely w T ooded 
dells, green mountain-sides, and broad plains suited for the 
production of almost any crops, it has yet on the v r hole a 
predominant character of sterility and barrenness, especially 
towards its more northern and eastern portions. 25 The supply 
of water is everywhere scanty. Scarcely any of the streams 
are strong enough to reach the sea. After short courses they 
are either absorbed by the sand or end in small salt lakes, 
from which the superfluous water is evaporated. Much of the 
country is absolutely without streams, and would be uninhab¬ 
itable were it not for the kcnutts , or A 'arizes™ subterranean 
channels of spring-water, described at length in a former 
volume. 27 

The only rivers of the district which deserve any attention 
are the Tab (or Oroatis), whereof a description has been 
already given, 23 the Kur or Bendamir (called anciently 
Araxes 29 ), wdth its tributary, the Pulwar (or Cyrus), and the 
Khoonazaberni or river of Khisht. 30 

The Bendamir rises in the mountains of the Baklitiyari 
chain, in lat. .‘10° 35', long. 51° 50' nearly, and runs with a 
course which is generally south-east, past the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, to the salt lake of Ncyriz or Kheir, 31 wdiicli it enters in 
long. 53° 30'. It receives, wflicre it approaches nearest to 
Persepolis, the Pulwar or Kur-ab, a small stream coming from 
tho north-east and flowing by the ruins of both Pasargadro* 1 
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and Persepolis. A little below its junction with this stream 
the Bendamir is crossed by a bridge of five arches, 33 and 
further down, on the route between Shiraz and Kerman, by 
another of twelve. 34 Here its waters are to a great extent 
drawn off by means of canals, and are made to fertilize a large 
tract of rich flat country on either bank, 85 after which the 
stream pursues its course with greatly diminished volume to 
the salt lake in which it ends. The entire course, including 
only main windings, may be estimated at 140 or 150 miles. 

The Khoonazaberni or river of Khisht rises near the ruins 
of Sliapur, at a short distance from Kazerun, on the route 
between Busliire and Shiraz, and flows in a broad valley 30 
between lofty mountains towards the south-west, entering the 
Persian Gulf by three mouths, 37 the chief of which is at Ro- 
hilla, twenty miles north of Bushire, where the stream has a 
breadth of sixty yards, and a depth of about four feet. 3 * 
Above Khisht the river is already thirty yards wide. 3 * Its 
chief tributary is the Dalaki stream, which enters it from the 
east, nearly in long. 51°. The entire course of the Khisht 
river may be about 95 or 100 miles. Its water is brackish ex¬ 
cept near the source. 40 

The principal lakes are the Lake of Neyriz and the Deriah-i- 
Nemek. The Deriah-i-Nemek is a small basin distant about ten 
miles from Shiraz, which receives the waters of the streams 
that supply that town. It has a length of about fifteen and a 
breadth of about three or three and a half miles. 41 The lake of 
Neyriz or Kheir is of far larger size, being from fifty to sixty 
miles long and from three to six broad, 42 though in the sum 
mer season it is almost entirely dried up. 43 Salt is then ob¬ 
tained from the lake in large quantities, and forms an impor¬ 
tant feature in the commerce of the district. Smaller lakes, 
also salt or brackish, exist in other parts of the country, as 
Lake Famur, near Kazerun, which is about six miles in length, 
and from half a mile to a mile across. 44 

The most remarkable feature of the country consists in the 
extraordinary gorges which pierce the great mountain-chain, 45 
and render possible the establishment of routes across that tre¬ 
mendous barrier. Scarped rocks rise almost perpendicularly 
on either side of the mountain-streams, which descend rapidly 
with frequent cascades and falls. Along the slight irregular¬ 
ities of these rocks the roads are carried in zigzags, often 
crossing the streams from side to side by bridges of a single 
arch, which are thrown over profound chasms where the wa- 
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ters chafe and roar many hundred feet below/ 0 [PI. XXVI.] 
The roads have for the most part been artificially cut in the 
sides of the precipices, which rise from the streams sometimes 
to the height of 2000 feet. 47 In order to cross from the Persian 
Gulf to the high plateau of Iran no fewer than three or four 
of these Icotids , or strange gorge-passes, have to be traversed 
successively. Thus the country towards the edge of the plateau 
is peculiarly safe from attack, being defended on the north 
and east by vast deserts, and on the south by a mountain- 
barrier of unusual strength and difficulty. 

It is in these regions, which combine facility of defence with 
pleasantness of climate, that the principal cities of the district 
have at all times been placed. The earliest known capital of 
the region was Pasargadce, 48 or Persagadse, as the name is 
sometimes writ ten, 40 of which the ruins still exist near Murgab, 
in lat. 30° 15' long. 53° 17'. Here is the famous tomb of Cyrus, 60 
whereof a description will be given hereafter; and here are 
also other interesting remains of the old Persian architecture. 
Neither the shape nor the extent of the town can be traced. 
The situation was a plain amid mountains, watered by small 
streams which found their way to a river of some size (the 
Pulwar) flowing at a little distance to the west. [PL XXVH., 
Fig. 1.] 

At the distance of thirty miles from Pasargadoe, or of more 
than forty by the ordinary road, 61 grew up the second capital, 
Persepolis, occupying a more southern position than the primi¬ 
tive seat of power, but still situated towards the edge of the 
plateau, having the mountain-barrier to the south-west and 
the desert at no great distance to the north-east. Like its 
predecessor, Persepolis was situated in a plain, but in a plain 
of much larger dimensions and of far greater fertility. The 
plain of Merdaslit is one of the most productive in Persia, 6 * be¬ 
ing watered by the two streams of the Bendamir and the Pul¬ 
war, which unite a few miles below the site of the ancient city. 
From these two copious and unfailing rivers a plentiful supply 
of the precious fluid can at all times be obtained; and in Per¬ 
sia such a supply will always create the loveliest verdure, the 
most abundant crops, and the richest and thickest foliage. 
The site of Persepolis is naturally far superior to that in which 
the modem provincial capital, Shiraz, has grown up, 68 at about 
the same distance from Persepolis as that is from Pasargada\ 
and in the same— i.e. in a south-west—direction. 

Besides Persepolis and Pasargada>, Persia Proper contained 
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but few cities of any note or name. If we include Carmania 
in Persia, Carmana, the capital of that country, may indeed 
be mentioned as a third Persian town of some consequence; 
but otherwise the names which occur in ancient authors are 
insignificant, and designate villages rather than towns of any 
size. Carmana, however, which is mentioned by Ptolemy 54 and 
Ammianus 56 as the capital of those parts, seems to have been a 
place of considerable importance. It may be identified with 
the modern Kerman, which lies in lat. 29° 55', long. 56° 13', 
and is still one of the chief cities of Persia. 56 Situated, like 
Pasargadae and Persepolis, in a capacious plain surrounded by 
mountains, which furnish sufficient water for cultivation to be 
carried on by means of Tcanats in most parts of the tract en¬ 
closed by them, 57 and occupying a site through which the trade 
of the country almost of necessity passes, Kerman must al¬ 
ways be a town of no little consequence. Its inland and re¬ 
mote position, however, caused it to be little known to the 
Greeks; and, apparently, the great Alexandrian geographer 
was the first who made them acquainted with its existence 
and locality. 

The Persian towns or villages upon the coast of the Gulf 
were chiefly Armuza 58 (which gave name to the district of Ar- 
muzia 59 ), opposite the modern island of Ormuz; Sisidona, 60 
which must have been near Cape Jerd; Apostana, 61 probably 
about Shewar; Gogana, 62 no doubt the modern Kongoon; and 
Taoce on the Granis, 63 famous as having in its neighborhood a 
royal palace, 64 which we may perhaps place near Dalaki, Taoce 
itself occupying the position of Rohilla, at the mouth of the 
Khisht river. Of the inland towns the most remarkable, after 
Persepolis, Pasargadse, and Carmana, were Gabae, near Pasar- 
gadse, 65 also the site of a palace; 66 Uxia, 67 or the Uxian city, 60 
which may have occupied the position of Mai-Amir, 69 Obroatis, 
Tragonice, Ardea, Portospana, 70 Hyrba, 71 etc., which it is im¬ 
possible to locate unless by the merest conjecture. 

The chief districts into which the territory was divided were 
Paraetacene, a portion of the Bakhtiyari mountain-chain, which 
some, however, reckoned to Media ; 72 Mardyene, or the country 
of the Mardi, also one of the hill tracts; 73 Taocene, the district 
about Taoce, part of the low sandy coast region; 74 Ciribo, the 
more northern portion of the same region ; 75 and Carmania, the 
entire eastern territory. 76 These districts were not divided 
from one another by any marked natural features, the only 
division of the country to which such a character attached b$- 
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ing the triple one into the high sandy plains north of the 
mountains, the mountain region, and the Deshtistan, or low 
hot tract along the coast. 

From this account it will be easy to understand how Persia 
Proper acquired and maintained the character of “a scant land 
and a rugged,” which we find attaching to it in ancient au¬ 
thors. 17 The entire area, as has been already observed, was 
about 100,000 square miles™—little more than half that of 
Spain, and about one fifth of the area of modern Persia. Even 
of this space nearly one half was uninhabitable, consisting 
either of barren stony mountain or of scorching sandy plain, 
ill supplied with water, and often impregnated with salt. The 
habitable portion consisted of the valleys and plains among the 
mountains and along their skirts, together with certain 
favored spots upon the banks of streams in the flat regions. 
These flat regions themselves were traversed in many places 
by rocky ridges of a singularly forbidding aspect. The whole 
appearance of the country was dry, stony, sterile. As a mod¬ 
ern writer observes, “the livery of the land is constantly 
brown or gray; water is scanty; plains and mountains are 
equally destitute of wood. When the traveller, after toiling 
over the rocky mountains that separate the plains, looks down 
from the pass he has won with toil and difficulty upon the 
country below, his eye wanders unchecked and unrested over 
an uniform brown expanse losing itself in distance.” ™ 

Still this character, though predominant, is not universal. 
Wherever there is water, vegetation springs up. The whole of 
the mountain region is intersected by valleys and plains which 
are more or less fertile. The line of country between Bebahan 
and Shiraz is for above sixty miles “covered with wood and 
verdure.” 80 East of Shiraz, on the route between that city and 
Kerman, the country is said to be in parts “picturesque and 
romantic,” consisting of “low luxuriant valleys or plains 
separated by ranges of low mountains, green to their very 
summits with beautiful turf.” 81 The plains of Khubbes, 
Merdasht, Ujan, Shiraz, Kazerun, and others/ 9 produce abun 
dantly under a very inefficient system of cultivation. Even in 
the most arid tracts there is generally a time of greenness im¬ 
mediately after the spring rains, when the whole country 
smiles with verdure. 83 

It has been already remarked that the Empire, which, com¬ 
mencing from Persia Proper, spread itself, towards the close 
of the sixth century before Christ, over tho surrounding tracts 
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included a number of countries not yet described in these 
volumes, since they formed no part of any of the four Empires 
which preceded the Persian/ 4 To complete, therefore, the 
geographical survey proper to our subject, it will be necessary 
to give a sketch of the tracts in question. They will fall natur¬ 
ally into three groups, an eastern, a north-western, and a south¬ 
western-the eastern extending from the skirts of Mount Za¬ 
gros to the Indian Desert, the north-western from the Caspian 
to the Propontis, and the south-western from the borders of 
Palestine to the shores of the Greater Syrtis. 

Inside the Zagros and Elburz ranges, bounded on the north 
and west by those mountain-lines, on the east by the ranges of 
Suliman and Hala, and on the south by the coast-chain which 
runs from Persia Proper nearly to the Indus, lies a vast table¬ 
land, from 3000 to 5000 feet above the sea-level, known to 
modern geographers as the Great Plateau of Iran. 85 Its shape 
is an irregular rectangle, or trapezium, extending in its greatest 
length, which is from west to east, no less than twenty degrees, 
or above 1100 miles, while the breadth from north to south 
varies from seven degrees, or 480 miles (which is its measure 
along the line of Zagros), to ten degrees, or 690 miles, where it 
abuts upon the Indus valley. The area of the tract is probably 
from 500,000 to 600,000 square miles. 

It is calculated that two thirds of this elevated region are 
absolutely and entirely desert. 86 The rivers which flow from 
the mountains surrounding it are, with a single exception—that 
of the Etvmandrus or Helmend—insignificant, and their waters 
almost always lose themselves, after a course proportioned to 
their volume, in the sands of the interior. Only two, the 
Helmend and the river of Ghuzni, have even the strength to 
form lakes; the others are absorbed by irrigation, or sucked up 
by the desert. Occasionally a river, rising within the moun¬ 
tains, forces its way through the barrier, and so contrives to 
reach the sea. This is the case, especially, on the south, where 
the coast chain is pierced by a number of streams, some of 
which have their sources at a considerable distance inland. 87 
On the north the Heri-rud, or River of Herat, makes its escape 
in a similar way from the plateau, but only to be absorbed, 
after passing through two mountain chains, in the sands of the 
Kharesm. Thus by far the greater portion of this region is 
desert throughout the year, while, as the summer advances, 
large tracts, which in the spring were green, are burnt up—the 
rivers shrink back towards their sources—the whole plateau 
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becomes dry and parched-and the traveller wonders that any 
portion of it should be inhabited. 88 

It must not be supposed that the entire plateau of which we 
have been speaking is to the eye a single level and unbroken 
plain. In the western portion of the region the plains are con¬ 
stantly intersected by “ brown, irregular, rocky ridges,” 89 ris¬ 
ing to no great height, but serving to condense the vapors held 
in the air, and furnishing thereby springs and wells of inesti¬ 
mable value to the inhabitants. In the southern and eastern 
districts “immense” ranges of mountains are said to occur; 90 
and the south-eastern as well as the north-eastern corners of 
the plateau are little else than confused masses of giant eleva¬ 
tions. 91 Vast flats, however, are found. In the Great Salt 
Desert, which extends from Kashan and Koum to the Deriah 
or “Sea” in which the Helmend terminates, and in the sandy 
desert of Seistan, which lies east and south-east of that lake, 
reaching from near Furrah to the Mekran mountains, plains of 
above a hundred miles in extent appear to occur, 92 sometimes 
formed of loose sand, which the wind raises into waves like 
those of the sea, 93 sometimes hard and gravelly, 94 or of baked 
and indurated clay. 95 

The tract in question, which at the present day is divided 
between Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Iran, contained, at the 
time when the Persian Empire arose, the following nations: 
the Sagartians, the Cossseans, the Parthians, the Hariva or 
Arums, the Gandarians, the Sattagydians, the Arachotians, the 
Thamanreans, the Sarangm, and the Parieanians. The Sagar¬ 
tians and Cossreans dwelt in the western portion of the tract, 
the latter probably about theSiah-Koh mountains, 90 the former 
scattered over the whole region from the borders of Persia 
Proper to the Caspian Gates and the Elburz range. 97 Along its 
northern edge, east of the Sagartians, were the Parthians, the 
Arians, and the Gandarians. occurring in that order as we pro¬ 
ceed from west to east. The Parthians held the country known 
now as the Afctk or “Skirt,” 9B the llat tract at the southern 
base of the Elburz from about Sliahrud to Khali, together with 
a portion of the mountain region adjoining. This is a rich and 
valuable territory, well watered by a number of small streams, 
which, issuing from the ravines and valleys of the Elburz, 
spread fertility around, 99 but lose themselves after a short 
course in the Salt Desert. Adjoining the Parthians upon the 
east were the Ilaroyu, Hariva, or Arians, an lranic race of 
great antiquity, 199 who held tho country along the southern 
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skirts of the mountains from the neighborhood of KhafE to the 
point where the Heri-rud (Arius) issues from the Paropamisan 
mountains. The character of this country closely resembles 
that of Parthia, whereof it is a continuation; but the copious 
stream of the Heri-rud renders it even more productive. 101 

The Gandarians held Kabul, and the mountain tract on both 
sides of the Kabul river as far as the upper course of the In¬ 
dus, 102 thus occupying the extreme north-eastern corner of the 
plateau, the region where its elevation is the greatest. Lofty 
mountain-ridges, ramifying in various directions but tending 
generally to run east and west, deep gorges, narrow and tre¬ 
mendous passes, like the Kliyber, characterize this district. 103 
Its soil is generally rocky and barren; but many of the valleys 
are fertile, abounding with enchanting scenery and enjoying a 
delightful climate. 104 More especially is this the case in the 
neighborhood of the city of Kabul, which is perhaps the Caspa- 
tyrus of Herodotus, 105 where Darius built the fleet which de¬ 
scended the Indus. 

South of Aria and Gandaria, in the tract between the Great 
Desert and the Indus valley, the plateau was occupied by four 
nations—the Thamanaeans, the Sarangians, the Sattagydians, 
and the Arachotians. The Thamanaean country appears to 
have been that which lies south and south-east of Aria (Herat), 
reaching from the Haroot-rud or river of Subzawar to the 
banks of the Helmend about Ghirisk. 106 This is a varied re¬ 
gion, consisting on the north and the north-east of several high 
mountain chains which ramify from a common centre, having 
between them large tracts of hills and downs, 107 while towards 
the south and the south-west the country is comparatively low 
and flat, descending to the level of the desert about the thirty 
second parallel. Here the Thamanaeans were adjoined upon 
by the Sarangians, who held the land about the lake in which 
the Helmend terminates 108 —the Seistan of Modern Persia. 
Seistan is mainly desert. “ One third of the surface of the soil 
is composed of moving sands, and the other two thirds of a 
compact sand, mixed with a little clay, but very rich in vege¬ 
table matter.” 109 It is traversed by a number of streams, as 
the Haroot-rud, the river of Furrah, the river of Khash, the 
Helmend, and others, and is very productive along their 
banks, which are fertilized by annual inundations; 110 but the 
country between the streams is for the most part an arid 
desert. 

The Sattagydians and Arachotians divided between them th§ 
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remainder of Afghanistan, the former probably occupying 
south-eastern Kabul, from the Ghuzni river and its tributaries 
to the valley of the Indus, 111 while the latter were located in 
the modern Candaliar, upon the Urghand-ab and Turniik 
rivers. 112 The character of these tracts is similar to that of 
north-western Kabul, but somewhat less rugged and mountain¬ 
ous. Hills and downs alternate with rocky ranges and fairly 
fertile vales. 113 There is a scantiness of water, but still a certain 
number of moderate-sized rivers, tolerably well supplied with 
affluents. The soil, however, is either rocky or sandy; and 
without a careful system of irrigation great portions of the 
country remain of necessity barren and unproductive. 

The south-eastern corner of the plateau, below the countries 
of the Sarangians and the Arachotians, was occupied by a 
people, called Paricanians by Herodotus, 114 perhaps identical 
with the Gedrosians of later writers. This district, the modern 
Beloochistan, is still very imperfectly known, but appears to be 
generally mountainous, to have a singularly barren soil, and to 
be deficient in rivers. 115 The nomadic life is a necessity in the 
greater part of the region, which is in few places suitable for 
cultivation, but has good pastures in the mountains or the 
plains according to the season of the year. The rivers of the 
country are for the most part mere torrents, which carry a 
heavy body of water after rains, but are often absolutely dry 
for several months in succession. 116 Water, however, is gener¬ 
ally obtainable by digging wells in their beds; 117 and the liquid 
procured in this way suffices, not only for the wants of man 
and beast, but also for a limited irrigation. 

The Great Plateau which has been here described is bordered 
everywhere, except at its north-eastern and north-western 
corners, by low- regions. On the north the lowland is at first 
a mere narrow strip intervening between the Elburz range and 
the Caspian, a strip which has been already described in the 
account given of the Third Monarchy. 118 Where, however, 
the Caspian ends, its shore trending away to the northward, 
there succeeds to this mere strip of territory a broad and ample 
tract of sandy plain, extending from about the 51th to the CSth 
degree of east longitude— a distance of 760 miles and reach 
ing from the 8 6th to the 50th parallel of north latitude a dis¬ 
tance not much short of a thousand miles! This tract which 
comprises the modern Khanats of Khiva and Bokhara, together 
with a considerable piece of Southern Asiatic lvussia, is for the 
most part a huge trackless desert, composed of loose sand, 
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black or red, 119 which the wind heaps up into hills. Scarcely 
any region on the earth’s surface is more desolate. 120 The 
boundless plain lies stretched before the traveller like an in¬ 
terminable sea, but dead, dull, and motionless. Vegetation, 
even the most dry and sapless, scarcely exists. For three or 
four hundred miles together he sees no running stream. Water, 
salt, slimy, and discolored, lies occasionally in pools, or is 
drawn from wells, which yield however only a scanty supply. 121 
For anything like a drinkable beverage the traveller has to 
trust to the skies, 122 which give or withhold their stores with a 
caprice that is truly tantalizing. Occasionally, but only at 
long intervals, out of the low sandy region there rises a rocky 
range, or a plateau of moderate eminence, where the soil is 
firm, the ground smooth, and vegetation tolerably abundant. 
The most important of the ranges are the Great and Little 
Balkan, near the Caspian Sea, between the 39th and 40th 
parallels, the Khalata and Urta Tagh, north-west, of Bokhara, 
and the Kukuth; still further to the north-wnst in latitude 
42° nearly. The chief plateau is that of Ust-Urt, between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Aral, which is perhaps not more than 
three or four hundred feet above the sandy plain, but is entirely 
different in character. 123 

This desolate region of low sandy plain would be wholly 
uninhabitable, were it not for the rivers. Two great streams, 
the Amoo or Jyhun (anciently the Oxus), and the Sir or Synun 
(anciently the Jaxartes), carry their waiters across the desert, 
and pour them into the basin of the Aral. Several others of 
less volume, as the Murg-ab, or river of Merv, the Abi Meshed 
or Tejend, the Heri-rud, the river of Maymene, the river of 
Balkh, the river of Khulm, the Shehri-Sebz, the Ak Su or river 
of Bokhara, the Kizil Deria, etc., how down from the high 
ground into the plain, where their waters either become lost in 
the sands, or terminate in small salt pools. 124 Along the banks 
of these streams the soil is fertile, and where irrigation is em¬ 
ployed the crops are abundant. In the vicinity of Khiva, 125 at 
Kermineh on the Bokhara river, 126 at Samarcand, 127 at Balkh, ^ 
and in a few otlier places, the vegetation is even luxuriant* 
gardens, meadows, orchards, and cornfields fringe the river- 
bank ; and the natives see in such favored spots resemblance* 
of Paradise! 129 Often, however, even the river-banks them¬ 
selves are uncultivated ,and the desert creeps up to their very 
edge; 130 but this is in default, not in spite, of human exertion. 
A well-managed system of irrigation could, in almost every 
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instance, spread on either side of the streams a broad strip of 
verdure. 

In the time of the Fifth Monarchy, the tract which has been 
here described was divided among three nations. The region 
immediately to the east of the Caspian, bounded on the north 
by the old course of the Oxus and extending eastward to the 
neighborhood of Merv, though probably riot including that 
city, 131 was Chorasmia, 132 the country of the Chorasmians. 
Across the Oxus 133 to the north-east was Sogdiana (or Sugd), 
reaching thence to the Jaxartes, which was the Persian 
boundary in this direction. 134 South of Sogdiana, divided from 
it by the Middle and Upper Oxus, was Bactria, the country of 
the Bakhtars or Bactrians. The territory of this people reached 
southward to the foot of the Paropamisus, adjoining Chorasmia 
and Aria on the west, and on the south Sattagydia and 
G-andaria. 

East of the table-land lies the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries, at first a broad tract, 350 miles from west to east, 
but narrowing as it descends, and in places not exceeding sixty 
or seventy miles across. The length of the valley is not less 
than 800 miles. Its area is probably about a hundred thousand 
square miles. We may best regard it as composed of two very 
distinct tracts—one the broad triangular plain towards the 
north, to which, from the fact of its being watered by five 
main streams, he natives have- given the name of Punj-ab, 136 
the other the long and comparatively narrow \ alley of the sin¬ 
gle Indus river, which, deriving its appellation from that noble 
stream, is known in modern geography as Sinde. 136 The Punjab, 
winch contains an area of above fifty thousand square miles, is 
mountainous towards the north, where it adjoins on Kashmecr 
and Thibet, but soon sinks down into a vast plain, with a soil 
which is chiefly either sand or clay, immensely productive 
under irrigation, but tending to become jungle or desert if left 
without human care. 137 Sinde, or the Indus valley below the 
Punjab, is a region of even greater fertility. It is watered, not 
only by the main stream of the Indus, but by a number of 
branch channels which the river begins to throw oil from 
about the 2Sth parallel. It includes, on the right bank of the 
stream, the important tract called Cutehi Gandava, a triangu¬ 
lar plain at the foot of the Suliman and Hala ranges, contain¬ 
ing about 7000 square miles of land which is all capable of being 
made into a garden. The soil is here for the most pait rich, 
black, and loamy;' 38 water* is abundant; and tho climate suit- 
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able for the growth of all kinds of grain. 139 Below Cutclii 
Gandavathe valley of the Indus is narrow for about a hundred 
miles, but about Tatta it expands and a vast delta is formed. 
This is a third triangle, containing above a thousand square 
miles of the richest alluvium, which is liable however to floods 
and to vast changes in the river beds, whereby often whole 
fields are swept away. Much of this tract is moreover low and 
swampy; the climate is trying; and rice is almost the only 
product that can be advantageously cultivated. 140 

The low region lying south of the Great Plateau is neither 
extensive nor valuable. It consists of a mere strip of land 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean, extending a distance of 
about nine degrees (550 miles) from the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf to Cape Monze, near Kurrachee, but in width not exceed¬ 
ing ten or, at the most, twenty miles. This tract was occupied 
in ancient times mainly by a race which Herodotus called 
Ethiopians 141 and the historians of Alexander Ichthyophagi 
(Fish-Eaters). 142 It is an arid, sultry, and unpleasant region, 
scarcely possessing a perennial stream, and depending for its 
harvests entirely upon the winter rains, 143 and for its wmter 
during the summer on well which are chiefly brackish. 144 
Tolerable pasturage is, however, obtainable in places even 
during the hottest part of the year, and between Cape Jask 
and Gwattur the crops produced are far from contemptible. 145 

A small tract of coast, a continuation of the territory just 
described, intervening between it and Kerman, was occupied in 
the early Persian times by a race known to the Persians as 
Mcika , and to the Greeks as Mycians (Mvxoi). This district, 
reaching from about Cape Jask to Gombroon, is one of greater 
fertility than is usual in these regions, being particularly pro¬ 
ductive in dates and grain. 146 This fertility seems, however, to 
be confined to the vicinity of the sea-shore. 

To complete the description of the Eastern provinces two 
other tracts must be mentioned. The mountain-chain which 
skirts the Great Plateau on the north, distinguished in these 
pages by the name of Elburz, broadens out after it passes the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea till it covers a space of 
nearly three degrees (more than 200 miles). Instead of the 
single lofty ridge which separates the Salt Desert from the low 
Caspian region, we find between the fifty-fourth and fifty-ninth 
degrees of east longitude three or four distinct ranges, all nearly 
parallel to one another, having a general direction of east and 
west. Broad and rich valleys are enclosed between these lati- 
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tudinal ranges which arc watered by rivers of a considerable 
size, as more especially the Ettrek and the Gurgan. Thus a 
territory is formed capable of supporting a largish population, 
a territory which possesses a natural unity, being shut in on 
three sides by mountains, and on the fourth by the Caspian. 
Here in Persian times was settled a people called Hyreani; and 
from them the tract derived the name of Hyrcania (Vehrkana 147 ), 
while the lake on which it adjoined came to be known as “the 
Ilyrcanian Sea.” 148 The fertility of the region, its broad plains, 
shady woods and lofty mountains were celebrated by the 
ancient writers. 149 

Further to the east, beyond the low sandy plain, and beyond 
the mountains in which its great rivers have their source on 
the other side of the “Roof of the World,” as the natives name 
this elevated region 150 —lay a tract unimportant in itself, but 
valuable to the Persians as the home of a people from whom 
they obtained excellent soldiers. The plain of Chinese Tartary, 
the district about Kashgar and Yarkand, seems to have been 
in possession of certain Sacans or Scythians, 151 who in the 
flourishing times of the empire acknowledged subjection to the 
Persian crown. These Sacans, who call themselves Huma - 
varga in or Amyrgians, furnished some of the best and bravest 
of the Persian troops. 153 Westward they bordered on Sogdiana 
and Bactria; northward they extended probably to the great 
mountain-chain of the Tien-chan; on the east they were shut in 
by the vast desert of Gobi or Shamoo; while southward they 
must have touched Gandaria and perhaps India. 164 A portion 
of this country—that towards the north and west—was well 
watered and fairly productive:' 66 but the southern and eastern 
part of it must have been arid and desert. 

From this consideration of the Eastern provinces of the Em¬ 
pire, we pass on naturally to those which lay towards the 
North-West. The Caspian Sea alone intervened between these 
two groups, Avhieli thus approached each other within a dis¬ 
tance of some 250 or 200 miles. 

Almost immediately to the west of the Caspian there rises a 
high table-land diversified by mountains, which stretches east¬ 
ward for more than eighteen degrees between the 37th and 41st 
parallels. This highland may properly be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuation of the great Tranean plateau, with which it is con¬ 
nected at its south-eastern corner. It comprises a portion of 
the modern Persia, the whole of Armenia, and most of Asia 
Minor. Its principal mountain-ranges are latitudinal or from 
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west to east, only the minor ones taking the opposite or lon¬ 
gitudinal direction. 150 Of the latitudinal chains the most im¬ 
portant is the Taurus, which, commencing at the south¬ 
western corner of Asia Minor in longitude 29° nearly, bounds 
the great table-land upon the south, running parallel with 
the shore at the distance of sixty or seventy miles as far 
as the Pylae Cilicise, near Tarsus, and then proceeding in a 
direction decidedly north of east to the neighborhood of Lake 
Van, where it unites with the line of Zagros. The elevation of 
this range, though not equal to that of some in Asia, is con¬ 
siderable. In Asia Minor the loftiest of the Taurus peaks seem 
to attain a height of about 9000 or 10,000 feet. 157 Further to 
the east the elevation appears to be even greater, the peaks of 
Ala Dagh, Sapan, Nirnrud, and Mut Khan in the tract about 
Lake Van being all of them considerably above the line of per¬ 
petual snow, 158 and therefore probably 11,000 or 12,000 feet. 

At the opposite side of the table-land, bounding it towards 
the north, there runs under various names a second continuous 
range of inferior elevation, which begins near Brusa, in the 
Keshish Dagh or Mysian Olympus, and proceeds in a line 
nearly parallel with the northern coast to the vicinity of Kars. 
Between this and Taurus are two other important ridges, which 
run westward from the neighborhood of Ararat to about the 
34th degree of east longitude, after which they subside into the 
plain. ' 

The heart of the mountain-region, the tract extending from 
the district of Erivan on the east to the upper course of the 
Kizil-Irmak river and the vicinity of Sivas upon the west, was, 
as it still is, Armenia. Amidst these natural fastnesses, in a 
country of lofty ridges, deep and narrow valleys, numerous 
and copious streams, and occasional broad plains—a country of 
rich pasture grounds, productive orchards, and abundant 
harvests 158 —this interesting people has maintained itself almost 
unchanged from the time of the early Persian kings to the pre¬ 
sent day. Armenia was one of the most valuable portions of 
the Persian Empire, furnishing, as it did, besides stone and 
timber, and several most important minerals, 160 an annual sup¬ 
ply of 20,000 excellent horses to the stud of the Persian king. 161 

The highland west of Armenia, the plateau of Asia Minor, 
from the longitude of Siwas (37° E.) to the sources of the 
Meander and the Hermus, was occupied by the two nations of 
the Cappadocians and Phrygians, whose territories were sepa¬ 
rated by the Kizil-Irmak or Halys river. This tract, though 
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diversified by some considerable ranges, and possessing one 
really lofty mountain, that of Argaeus, 162 was, compared with 
Armenia, champaign and level. Its broad plains afforded the 
best possible pasturage for sheep, while at the same time they 
bore excellent crops of wheat. 163 The entire region was well- 
watered; it enjoyed a delightful climate; and besides corn and 
cattle furnished many products of value. 164 * 

Outside the plateau on the north, on the north-east, on the 
west, and on the south, lie territories which, in comparison 
with the high region whereon they adjoined, may be called 
lowlands. The north-eastern lowland, the broad and rich val¬ 
ley ot the Kur, which corresponds closely with the modern 
Russian province of Georgia, was in the possession of a people 
called by Herodotus Saspeires or Sapeires, 166 whom we may 
identify with the Iberians of later writers. 166 Adjoining upon 
them towards the south, probably in the country about Erivan, 
and so in the neighborhood of Ararat, were the Alarodians, 
whose name must be connected with that of the great moun¬ 
tain. 161 On the other side of the Sapeirian country, in the 
tracts now known as Mingrelia and Imeritia, regions of a 
wonderful beauty and fertility, 168 were the Colchians—depend¬ 
ants, but not exactly subjects, of Persia. 169 

The northern lowland, which consisted of a somewhat nar¬ 
row strip of land between the plateau and the Euxine, was a 
rich and well-wooded region, G30 miles in length, and in 
breadth from forty to a hundred. It was inhabited by a large 
number of rude and barbarous tribes, each of whom possessed 
a small portion of the sea-board. 170 These tribes, enumerated 
in the order of their occurrence from east to west, were the 
following: the Mosehi, the Macronos (or Tzani), 111 the Mosy- 
noeci, the Mares, the Tibareni, the Chalybes, the Paphlagones, 
the Mariandyni, the Bithyni, and the Thyni. The Mosehi, 
Macrones, Mosynoeci, Mares, and Tibareni dwelt towards the 
east, occupying the coast from Batoum to Ordou. 172 The Cha¬ 
lybes inhabited the tract immediately adjoining on Sinope. 113 
The Paphlagonians held the rest of the coast from the mouth 
of the Kizil-Irmak to Cape Baba, where they were succeeded by 
the Mariandyni, who owned the small tract between Cape Baba 
and the mouth of the Sakkariyeh (Sangarius). 114 From the 
Sangarius to the canal of Constantinople dwelt the Thynians 
and Bithynians intermixed, the former however affecting the 
coast and the latter the interior of the country. 116 The entire 
tract was of a nearly uniform character, consisting of wooded 
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spurs from the northern mountain-chain, with, valleys of 
greater or less width between them. 176 Streams were nume¬ 
rous, and vegetation was consequently rich; but it may be 
doubted whether the climate’was healthy. 

The western lowland comprised the inland regions of Mysia, 
Lydia, and Caria, together with the coast-tracts which had 
been occupied by immigrant Gi'eeks, and which were known as 
iEolis, Doris, and Ionia. The broad and rich plains, the open 
valleys, the fair grassy mountains, the noble trees, the nume¬ 
rous and copious rivers of this district are too well known to 
need description here. The western portion of Asia Minor is a 
terrestrial paradise, well deserving the praises which Herod' 
otus with patriotic enthusiasm bestowed upon it. 177 The cli¬ 
mate is delightful, only that it is somewhat too luxurious; the 
soil is rich and varied in quality; the vegetable productions are 
abundant; and the mountains, at any rate anciently, 178 pos' 
sessed mineral treasures of great value. 

The lowland upon the south is narrower and more moun¬ 
tainous than either of the others. It comprised three coun¬ 
tries only—Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. The tract is chiefly 
occupied by spurs from Taurus, between which lie warm and 
richly wooded valleys. In Lycia, however, the mountain- 
ridges embrace some extensive uplands, 179 on a level not much 
inferior to that of the central plateau itself, while in Pamphylia 
and Cilicia are two or three low alluvial plains of tolerable ex¬ 
tent and of great fertility. Of these the most remarkable is 
that near Tarsus, formed by the three streams of the Cydnus, 
the Sams, and the Pyramus, which extends along the coast a 
distance of forty miles and reaches inland about thirty, 180 the 
region which gave to the tract where it occurs the name of 
Cilicia Campestris or Pedias. 181 

The Persian dominion in this quarter was not bounded by 
sea. Opposite to Cilicia lay the large and important island of 
Cyprus, which was included in the territories of the Great King 
from the time of Cambyses to the close of the Empire. Further 
to the west, Ehodes, Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
Lemnus, Imbrus, Samothrace, Thasos, and most of the islands 
of the Egean were for a time Persian, but were never grasped 
with such firmness as to be a source of real strength to their 
conquerors. The same may be said of Thrace and Pseonia, 
subjugated under Darius, and held for some twenty or thirty 
years, but not assimilated, not brought into the condition of 
provinces, and therefore rather a drain upon the Empire 
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than an addition to its resources. It seems unnecessary to 
lengthen out this description of the Persian territories by 
giving an account of countries and islands, whose connection 
with the Empire was at once so slight and so temporary. 

A few words must, however, be said respecting Cyprus. This 
island, which is 140 miles long from Bafa (Paphos) to Cape 
Andrea, with an average width for two thirds of its length of 
thirty-five, and for the remaining third of about six or seven 
miles, is a mountainous tract, picturesque and varied, contain¬ 
ing numerous slopes, and a few plains, well fitted for cultiva¬ 
tion. According to Eratosthenes it was in the more ancient 
times richly wooded, but was gradually cleared by human 
labor. 183 Its soil was productive, and particularly well suited 
for the vine and the olive. It grew also sufficient corn for its 
own use. 184 But its special value arose from its mineral pro¬ 
ducts. The copper-mines near Tamasus were enormously 
productive, 185 and the ore thence derived so preponderated over 
all other supplies that the later Romans came to use the word 
Cyprium for the metal generally—whence the names by which 
it is even now known in most of the languages of modern Eu¬ 
rope. 186 On the whole Cyprus was considered inferior to no 
known island. 187 Besides its vegetable and mineral products, 
it furnished a large number of excellent sailors to the Persian 
fleet. 188 

It remains to notice briefly those provinces of the south-west 
which had not been included within any of the preceding 
monarchies, and which are therefore as yet undescribed in 
these volumes. These provinces are the African, and may be 
best considered under the three heads of Egypt, Libya, and the 
Cyrenaica. 

Egypt, if we include under the name not merely the 
Nile valley and the Delta, but the entire tract interposed be¬ 
tween the Libyan Desert on the one side and the Arabian Gulf or 
Red Sea on the other, is a county of nearly the size of Italy. 189 
It measures 520 miles from Elephantine to the Mediterranean, 
and has an average width of 150 or 1(10 miles. It must thus 
contain an area of about 80,000 square miles. Of this space, 
however, at least three fourths is valueless, consisting of bare 
rocky mountain or dry sandy plain. It is only along the 
course of the narrow valley in which tho Nile flows from the 
Cataracts to beyond Cairo,"* 0 in the tract known as tho 
Eaioum, and in the broad region of the Delta, that cultivation is 
possible. Even in the Delta itself there are large spaces which 
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are arid, and others which are permanent marshes, 191 so that 
considerable portions of its surface are unfitted for husbandry. 
But if the quantity of cultivable land is thus limited in Egypt, 
the quality is so excellent, in consequence of the alluvial char¬ 
acter of the soil, that the country was always in ancient times 
a sort of granary of the world. The noble river, bringing an¬ 
nually a fresh deposit of the richest soil, and furnishing a sup¬ 
ply of water, which is sufficient, if carefully husbanded, to pro¬ 
duce a succession of luxuriant crops throughout the year, makes 
Egypt—what it is even at the present day—one of the most 
fertile portions of the earth’s surface—a land of varied prod¬ 
ucts, all excellent — but especially a land of corn, to which the 
principal nations of the world looked for their supplies, either 
regularly, or at any rate in times of difficulty. 192 

West of Egypt was a dry and sandy tract, dotted with oases, 
but otherwise only habitable along the shore, 193 which in the 
time of the Persian Empire was occupied by a number of wild 
tribes who were mostly in the lowest condition to which 
savage man is capable of sinking. 194 The geographical extent 
of this tract was large, exceeding considerably that of Egypt ; 
but its value was slight. Naturally, it produced nothing but 
dates and hides. The inhumanity of the inhabitants made it, 
however, further productive of a commodity, which, until the 
world is christianized, will probably always be regarded as one 
of high value —the commodity of negro slaves, which were pro¬ 
cured in the Sahara by slave-hunts, 195 and perhaps by purchase 
in Nigritia. 

Still further to the west, and forming the boundary of the 
Empire in this direction, lay the district of the Cyrenaica, a 
tract of singular fertility and beauty. Between Benghazi, in 
east longitude 20°, and the Ras al Tynn (long. 23° 15'), there 
rises above the level of the adjacent regions an extensive 
table-land, 196 which, attracting the vapors that float over the 
Mediterranean, condenses them, and so abounds with springs 
and rills. A general freshness and greenness, with rich vege¬ 
tation in places, is the consequence. Olives, figs, carobs, 
junipers, oleanders, cypresses, cedars, myrtles, arbutus-trees, 
cover the flanks of the plateau and the hollows which break its 
surface, 197 while the remainder is suitable alike for the culti¬ 
vation of cereals and for pasturage. 198 Nature has also made 
the region a special gift in the Iciserpitium or silphium, which 
was regarded by the ancients as at once a delicacy and a plant 
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of great medicinal power, 109 and which added largely to the 
value of the country. 

Such was the geographical extent of the Persian Empire, 
and such were the chief provinces which it contained besides 
those previously comprised in the empires of Media or Baby¬ 
lon. Territorially, the great mass of the Empire lay towards 
the east, between long. 50° and 75°, or between the Zagros 
range and the Indian Desert. But its most important pro¬ 
vinces were the western ones. East of Persepolis, the only 
regions of much value were the valleys of the Indus and the 
Oxus. Westward lay Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Media, 
Armenia, Iberia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor. Cyprus, Syria, Pal¬ 
estine, Egypt, the Cyrenaica—all countries of great, or at 
least considerable, productiveness. The two richest grain 
tracts of the ancient world, the best pasture regions, the dis¬ 
tricts which produced the most valuable horses, the most abun¬ 
dant of known gold-fields, were included within the limits of 
the Empire, which may be looked upon as self-sufficing, con¬ 
taining within it all that man in those days required, not only 
for his necessities, but even for his most cherished luxuries. 

The productiveness of the Empire was the natural result of 
its possessing so many and such large rivers. Six streams of 
the first class, 200 having courses exceeding a thousand miles in 
length, helped to fertilize the lands which owned the sway of 
the Great King. These were the Nile, the Indus, the Eu¬ 
phrates, the Jaxartes, the Oxus, and the Tigris. Two of the 
six have been already described in these volumes, 201 and 
therefore will not need to detain ns here; but a few words must 
be said with respect to each of the remaining four, if our 
sketch of the geography of the Empire is to make any approach 
to completeness. 

The Nile was only in the latter part of its course a Persian 
stream. Flowing, as we now know that it does, 202 from within 
a short distance of the equator, it had accomplished more than 
three fourths of its course before it entered a Persian province. 
It ran, however, through Persian territory a distance of about 
six hundred miles, 203 and conferred on the tract through which 
it passed immeasurable benefits. The Greeks sometimes 
maintained that “Egypt was the gift of the river;” 504 and, 
though this was very far from being a correct statement in 
the sense intended, there is a meaning of the words in which 
we may accept them as expressing a fact. Egypt is only what 
she is through her ri\er. Tin* Nile gives her all that makes 
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her valuable. This broad, ample, and unfailing stream not 
only by its annual inundation enriches the soil and prepares it 
for tillage in a manner that renders only the lightest further 
labor necessary, 206 but serves as a reservoir from which inex¬ 
haustible supplies of the precious fluid can be obtained through¬ 
out the whole of the year. The water, which rises towards the 
end of June, begins to subside early in October, and for half 
the year—from December till June Egypt is only cultivable 
through irrigation. She produces, however, during this period, 
excellent crops— even at the present day, when there are few 
canals—from the facility with which water is obtained, by 
means of a very simple engine, 206 out of the channel of the 
Nile. This unfailing supply enabled the cultivator to obtain a 
second, a third, and even sometimes a fourth crop from the 
same land within the space of a year. 207 

The course of the Nile from Elephantine, where it entered 
Egypt, to Cercasorus, 208 near Heliopolis, where it bifurcated, was 
in general north, with, however, a certain tendency westward. 
It entered Egypt nearly in long. 33°, and at Neapolis (more 
than two degrees further north) it was still within 15° of the 
same meridian; then, however, it took a westerly bend, crossed 
the 32nd and 31st meridians, and in lat. 28° 23' reached west 
as far as long. 30° 45'. After this it returned a little east¬ 
ward, recrossed the 31st meridian, and having reached long. 
31° 22' near Aphroditopolis (lat. 29° 25), it proceeded almost 
due north to Cercasorus in lat. 30° 7 . The coui^se of the liver 
up to this point was, from its entry into the countiy, about 540 
miles. At Cercasorus the Delta began. The river tlmew out 
two branches, which flowed respectively to the north-east and 
the north-west, while between them was a third channel, a con¬ 
tinuation of the pluvious course of the sti'eam, which piei^ced 
the Delta through its centime, flowing almost due noi'tlx. 
Lower down, further biTinch channels wei*e thrown out, some 
natural, some artificial, and the triangular tract between the 
two outer arcns of the river was intersected by at least five, 209 
and (in later times) by foui^teen large streams. 210 The right and 
left arms appear to have been of about equal in length, and 
may be estimated at 150 or 160 miles; the centi^al arm had a 
shorter course, not exceeding 110 miles. The volume of water 
which the Nile poims into the MediteiTanean during a day and 
night is estimated at from 150,000 millions to 700,000 millions 
of cubic metre £. 211 It was by far th° largest of all the rivers of 
the Empire. 
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The Indus, which was the next largest of the Persian rivers 
to the Nile, rose (like the Nile) outside the Persian territory. 
Its source is in the region north of the Himalaya range, about 
lat. 31°, long. 82° 30'. 212 It begins by flowing to the north-west, 
in a direction parallel to that of the Western Himalayas, along 
the northern flank of which it continues in.this line a distance 
of about 700 miles, past Ladak, to long. 75° nearly. Here it is 
met by the Bolor chain, which prevents its further progress in 
this direction and causes it to turn suddenly nearly at a right 
angle to the south-west. Entering a transverse valley, it finds 
a way (which is still very imperfectly known 2 ' 3 ) through the 
numerous ridges of the Himalaya to the plain at its southern 
base, on which it debouches about thirty miles above Attock. 
It is difficult to say at what exact point it crossed the Persian 
frontier, but probably at least the first 700 miles of its course 
were through territory not Persian. From Attock to the sea 
the Indus is a noble river. It runs for 900 miles in a general 
direction of S.S. W. through the plain in one main stream (which 
is several hundred yards in width). 2 ' 4 while on its way it throws 
off also from time to time small side streamlets, which are either 
consumed in irrigation or rejoin the main channel. A little 
below Tatta its Delta begins—a Delta, however, much inferior 
in size to that of the Nile. The distance from the apex to the 
sea is not more than sixty miles, and the breadth of the tract 
embraced between the two arms does not exceed seventy 
miles. 215 The entire course of the Indus is reckoned at 19G0 
miles, 216 of which probably 12G0 were through Persian terri¬ 
tory. The volume of the stream is always considerable, 
while in the rainy season it is very great. The Indus is said 
then to discharge into the Indian ocean 446,000 cubic feet 
per second, 217 or 4280 millions of cubic yards in the twenty- 
four hours. 

The Oxus rises from an Alpine lake, 218 lying on the western 
side of the Bolor chain in lat. 37° 40', long. 73° 50'. After a 
rapid descent from the high elevation of the lake, during 
which it pursues a somewhat serpentine course, it debouches 
from the hills upon the plain about long. 69° 20', after receiving 
the river of Fyzabad, and then proceeds, first west and after¬ 
wards north-west, across the Great Kharesmian Desert to the 
Sea of Aral. During the first 150 miles of its course, while it 
runs among the hills, it receives from both sides numerous 
and important tributaries; but from the meridian of Balkli 
these fail entirely, and for abovo 800 miles the Oxus pursues 
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its solitary way, unaugmented l>y a single affluent, across the 
waste of Tartary, rolling through the desert a wealth of waters, 
which must diminish, but whieh does not seem very sensibly 
to diminish, by evaporation. At Kilef, sixty miles north-west 
of Balkh, the width of the river is 350 yards; 219 at Khodja 
Ralih, thirty miles lower down, it is 823 yards with a depth of 
twenty feet; 220 at Kerki, seventy miles below Khodja Salih, it 
is “twice the width of the Danube at Buda-Pesth,” 221 or about 
940 yards ; 222 at Bctik, on the route between Bokhara and Merv, 
its width has diminished to G50 yards, but its depth lias in¬ 
creased to twenty-nine feet. 223 Finally, at Gorlen Hezaresp 
near Khiva, “the breadth of the Oxus is so great that both 
banks are hardly distinguishable at the same time; 224 but the 
stream is here comparatively shallow, ceasing to be navigable 
at about this point. 225 The present course of the Oxus from its 
rise in Lake Sir-i-Kol to its termination in the Sea of Aral is 
estimated at 1400 miles. 226 Anciently its course must have 
been still longer. The Oxus, in the time of the Achaemenian 
kings, fell into the Caspian 227 by a channel which can even 
now be traced. 226 Its length was thus increased by at least 450 
miles, and, exceeding that of the Jaxartes, fell but little short 
of the length of the Indus. 

The Oxus, like the Nile and the Indus, has a periodical swell, 
which lasts from May to October. 229 It does not, however, 
overflow its banks. Under a scientific system of irrigation it 
is probable that a considerable belt of land on either side of its 
course might be brought under cultivation. But at present 
the extreme limit to which culture is carried, except in the 
immediate vicinity of Kliiva, 230 seems to be four miles; 231 while 
often, in the absence of human care, the desert creeps up to 
the very brink of the river. 

The Jaxartes, or Sir-Deria, rises from two sources in the 
Thian-chan mountain chain, the more remote of which is in 
long. 79° nearly. 232 The two streams both flow to the west¬ 
ward in almost parallel valleys, uniting about long. 71°. After 
their junction the course of the stream is still to the westward 
for two degrees; but between Khokand and Tashkend the 
river sweeps round in a semicircle and proceeds to run first 
due north and then north-west, skirting the Kizil Koum desert 
to Otrar, where it resumes its original westerly direction and 
flows with continually diminishing volume across the desert 
to the Rea of Aral. The Jaxartes is a smaller stream than the 
Oxus. At Otrar, after receiving its last tributary, it is no 
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more than 250 yards wide. Below this point it continually 
dwindles, partly from evaporation, partly from the branch 
stream which it throws off right and left, of which the chief 
are the Cazala and the Kuvan Deria ; On its way through the 
desert it spreads but little fertility along its banks, which are 
in places high and arid, in others depressed and swampy.** 3 
The branch streams are of some service for irrigation ; 234 and it 
is possible that a scientific system might turn the water of the 
main channel to good account, and by its means redeem from 
the desert large tracts which have never yet been cultivated. 
But no such system has hitherto been applied to the Sir, and 
it is doubtful whether success would attend it. The Sir, where 
it falls into the Sea of Aral, is very shallow, seldom even in 
the flood season exceeding four feet. 235 The length of the 
stream was till recently estimated at more than 1208 miles; 280 
but the latest explorations seem to require an enlargement of 
this estimate by at least 200 or 250 miles. 

In rivers of the second class the Persian Empire was so rich 
that it will be impossible, within the limits prescribed for the 
present work, to do more than briefly enumerate them. The 
principal were, in Asia Minor, the Hermus (Ghiediz Cliai), and 
the Mreander (Mendere) on the west, the Sangarius (Sakka- 
riyeh), the Halys (Kizil Irmak), and the Iris (Yeehil Irmak) 
on the north, the Cydnus (Tersoos Cliai), Sarus (Ciliciau 
Syhun), and Pyramus (Cilieian Jyhun) on the south; in Ar¬ 
menia and the adjacent regions, the Araxes (Aras), Cyrus 
(Kur), and Phasis (Bion); on the Iranic plateau, the Sefid-rud, 
the Zenderud or river of Isfahan, the Etymandrus (Helmend), 
and the Aldus (Heri-rud); in the low country east of the Cas¬ 
pian, the Gurgan and Ettrek, rivers of Hyrcania, the Margus 
(Murgliab or river of Merv), the Delias or river of Balkli, the 
Ak Su or Bokhara river, and the Kizil Deria, a stream in the 
Klianat of Kokand; in Afghanistan and India, the Kabul 
river, the Hydaspes (Jelum), the Acesines (Clienab), the Ilv- 
draotes (Ravee), and the Ilypliasis (Sutlej or Gharra); in Per¬ 
sia Proper, the Oroatis (Ilindyan or Tab), and the Bendamir; 
in Susiana, tlie Pasitigris (Kuran), tho Hedypnus (Jerahi), the 
Choaspes (Kerkhah), and the Euhvnus (a branch of the same); 
in the Upper Zagros region, the Gyndes (Diyaleh), and the 
Greater and Lesser Zabs; in Mesopotamia, the Chaboras (Kha- 
bour), and Bilielms (Belik); finally, in Syria and Palestine, the 
Orontes or river of Antioch (Xabr-el-asy), (be Jordan, and the 
Barada or river of Damascus. Thus, besides the six great rivers 
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of the Empire, forty other considerable streams 237 fertilized and 
enriched the territories of the Persian monarch, which, though 
they embraced many arid tracts, where cultivation was diffi¬ 
cult, must be pronounced upon the whole well-watered, con¬ 
sidering their extent and the latitude in which they lay. 

The Empire possessed, besides its rivers, a number of im¬ 
portant lakes. Omitting the Caspian and the Aral, which lay 
upon its border©, there were contained within the Persian terri¬ 
tories the following important basins: the Urtimiyeh, Lake 
Van, and Lake Goutcha or Sivan in Armenia; Lakes Touz- 
Ghieul, Egerdir, Bey-Shehr, Chardak, Soghla, Buldur, Ghieul- 
Hissar, Iznik, Abullionte, Maniyas, and many others in Asia 
Minor; the Sabakhah, the Bahr-el-Melak, and the Lake of 
Antioch in Northern Syria; the Lake of Hems in the Coele- 
Syrian valley; the Damascus lakes, the Lake of Merom, the 
Sea of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea in Southern Syria and Pales¬ 
tine; Lake Moeris and the Natron lakes 238 in Egypt; the Bahr- 
i-Nedjif in Babylonia; Lake Neyriz in Pei’sia Proper; the Lake 
of Seistan in the Iranic Desert; and Lake Manchur in the In 
dus valley. Several of these have been already described in 
these volumes. 239 Of the remainder the most important were 
the Lake of Van, the Touz-Ghieul, the great lake of Seistan, 
and Lake Moeris. These cannot be dismissed without a brief 
description. 

Lake Van is situated at a very unusual elevation, being 
more than 5400 feet above the sea level. 240 It is a triangular 
basin, of which the three sides front respectively S.S.E., N.N.E., 
and N. W, by W. The sides are all irregular, being broken by 
rocky promontories; but the chief projection lies to the east 
of the lake, where a tract is thrown out which suddenly nar¬ 
rows the expanse from about fifty miles to less than five. The 
greatest length of the basin is from N.E. to S.W., where it ex¬ 
tends a distance of eighty miles between Arnis and Tad van; 
its greatest width is between Aklat and Van, where it meas¬ 
ures across somewhat more than fifty miles. 241 The scenery 
which surrounds it is remarkable for its beauty. 342 The lake is 
embosomed amid high mountains, picturesque in outline, and 
all reaching in places the level of perpetual snow. Its waters, 
generally placid, but sometimes lashed into high waves, 243 are 
of the deepest blue; while its banks exhibit a succession of 
orchards, meadows, and gardens which have scarcely their 
equals in Asia. The lake is fed by a number of small streams 
flowing down from the lofty ridges which surround it, and. 
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having no outlet, is of course salt, though far less so than the 
neighboring lake of Urumiyeh. Gulls and cormorants float 
upon its surface;- 44 fish can live in it; and it is not distasteful 
to cattle." 45 Set in the expanse of waters are a few small islets, 
whose vivid green contrasts well with the deep azure winch 
surrounds them. 

The Touz-Ghieul is a basin of a very different character. 
Situated on the upland of Phrygia, in lat. 39°, long. 33°, 30', 
its elevation is not more than 2500 feet.* 46 Low hills of sand- 
stone and conglomerate encircle it, 247 but generally at some 
distance, so that a tract of plain, six or seven miles in width, 
intervenes between their base and the shore. The shape of 
the lake is an irregular oval, with the greater axis running 
nearly due north and south. Its greatest length is estimated 
at forty-five miles; 24 ' 1 its width varies, but is generally from ten 
to sixteen miles. 243 At one point, however, nearly opposite to 
Kodj Hissar, the lake narrows to a distance of no more than 
five miles; and here a causeway lias been constructed from 
shore to shore, which, though ruined, still affords a dry path¬ 
way in the summer.* 6 " The water of the Touz-Ghieul is in¬ 
tensely salt, containing at some seasons of the year no less 
than thirty-two per cent of saline matter, 251 which is consid¬ 
erably more than the amount of such matter in the water of 
the Dead Sea. 252 The surrounding plain is barren, in places 
marshy, and often covered with an incrustation of salt. 253 The 
whole scene is one of desolation. The acrid waters support uo 
animal organization; 2r4 birds shun them; the plain grows 
nothing but a few stunted and sapless shrubs. 255 The only 
signs of life which greet the traveller are the carts of the 
natives, which pass him laden with the salt that is obtained 
with ease from the saturated water. 250 

The Zerreli or Sea of Seistan—called sometimes the Hamun, 
or “expanse” 257 - is situated in the Seistan Desert on the 
Great Tranic plateau, and consequently at an elevation of 
(probably) 3000 feet. 25H It is formed by the accumulation of 
the waters brought down by the Helmend, the Ilaroot-rud, the 
river of Khash, the Furrah-rud and other streams, which flow 
from the mountains of Afghanistan, with converging courses 
to the south-west. It is an extensive basin, composed of two 
arms, an eastern and a western. 250 The western arm, which is 
the larger of the two, has its greatest length fiom N.N.K to 
S.S.W., and extends in this direction about ninety miles. 260 
Its greatest width is about twenty-live miles. The eastern turn 
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is rather more than forty miles long, and from ten to twenty 
broad. It is shaped much like a fish’s tail. The two arms 
are connected by a strait seven or eight miles in width, which 
joins them near their northern extremities. The water of the 
lake, though not salt, is black and has a bad taste. Fish sup¬ 
port life in it with difficulty, and never grow to any great size. 
The lake is shallow, not much exceeding a depth of three or 
four feet. It contracts greatly in the summer, at which time 
the strait connecting the two arms is often absolutely dry. 26 ' 
The edges of the lake are clothed with tamarisk and other 
trees; and where the rivers enter it, sometimes by several 
branches, the soil is rich and cultivation productive; 202 but else¬ 
where the sand of the desert creeps up almost to the margin 
of the water, clothed only with some sickly grass and a few 
scattered shrubs. 263 

The Birket-el-Keroun, or Lake Mceris of the classical wri¬ 
ters, 264 is a natural basin—not, as Herodotus imagined, 265 an 
artificial one—situated on the western side of the Nile valley, 
in a curious depression which nature has made among the 
Libyan hills. This depression—the modern district of the 
Faioom—is a circular plain, which sinks gradually towards the 
north-west, descending till it is more than 100 feet below the 
surface of the Nile at low water. 266 The Northern and north- 
western portion of the depression is occupied by the lake, a 
sheet of brackish water shaped like a horn (whence the modern 
name 267 ) measuring about thirty-five or thirty-six miles from 
end to end, and attaining in the middle a width of between five 
and six miles. The area of the lake is estimated roughly at 
150 square miles, 268 its circumference at about ninety miles. 269 
It has a depth varying from twelve to twenty-four feet, 270 
Though the water is somewhat brackish, yet the Birket con¬ 
tains several species of fresh-water fish ; 271 and in ancient times 
its fisheries are said to have been exceedingly productive. 272 

The principal cities of the Empire were, besides Pesargadse 
and Persepolis, Susa 273 —the chief city of Susiana—which be 
came the capital; Babylon, Ecbatana, Phages, Zadracarta, 274 
Bactra (now Balkh), Maracanda (now Samarcand), Aria, or 
Artaeoana 275 (Herat), Caspatyrus on the Upper Indus, 276 
Taxila 277 (Attock?), Pura 278 (perhaps Bunpoor), Carmana 279 
(Kerman), Arbela, Nisibis, Amida (now Diarbekr); Mazaca in 
Cappadocia; 280 Trapezus (Trebizond), Sinope, Dascyleium, 281 
Sardis, Ephesus, Miletus, Gordium, 282 Perga, and Tarsus in 
Asia Minor: Damascus, Jerusalem, Sidon, Tyre, Azotus or 
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Aslidod, and Gaza in Syria; Memphis and Thebes in Egypt; 
Cyreneand Barca in the Cyrenaica. Of these, while Susa had 
from the time of Darius Hystaspis a decided pre-eminence as 
the main residence of the court, and consequently as the usual 
seat of government, there were three others which could 
boast the distinction of being royal abodes from time to time,, 
either regularly at certain seasons, or occasionally at the 
caprice of the monarch* These were Babylon, Ecbatana, and 
Persepolis, the capitals respectively of Chaldma, Media, and 
Persia Proper, all great and ancient cities, accustomed to the 
presence of Courts, and all occupying positions sufficiently 
central to render them not ill-suited for the business of admin¬ 
istration. Next to these in order of dignity may be classed 
the satrapial residences, often the chief cities of old mon¬ 
archies, such as Sardis, the capital city of Lydia, Dascyleium of 
Bithynia, Memphis of Egypt, Bactra of Bactria, and the like; 
while the third rank was held by the towns, where there was 
no Court, either royal or satrapial. 

Before this chapter is concluded a few words must be said 
with respect to the countries which bordered upon the Persian 
Empire. The Empire was surrounded, for the most part, 
either by seas or deserts. The Mediterranean, the Egean, the 
Propontis, the Euxine, the Caspian, the Indian Ocean, the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and the Arabian Gulf or Bed Sea washed its shores, 
bounding almost all its western, and much of its northern and 
southern sides; while the sands of the Sahara, the deserts of 
Arabia and Syria of India and Thibet, filled up the greater 
part of the intervening spaces. The only countries of impor¬ 
tance which can be viewed as in any sense neighbors of Persia 
are European and Asiatic Scythia, Hindustan, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and Greece. 

Where the Black Sea, curving round to the north, ceased 
to furnish to the Empire the advantage of a water barrier, a 
protection of almost equal strength was afforded to it by the 
mountain-chain of the Caucasus. Excepting on the extreme 
east, where it slopes gently to the Caspian, 2 * 3 this range is one 
of great elevation, possessing but few passes, and very difficult 
to traverso. Its fastnesses have always been inhabited by 
wild tribes, jealous of their freedom; and those tribes may 
have caused annoyance, but they could at no time have been 
a serious danger to the Empire. They were weak in numbers, 
divided in nationality 2 ** and in interests, and quite incapable 
of conducting any distant expedition. Like their modern sue- 
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cessors, the Circassians, Abassians, and Lesghians, their one and 
only desire was to maintain themselves in possession of their 
beloved mountains; and this desire would cause them to resist 
all attempts that might be made to traverse their country, 
whether proceeding from the north or from the south, from 
the inhabitants of Europe or from those of Asia. Persia was 
thus strongly protected in this quarter; but still she could not 
feel herself altogether safe. Once at least within historic 
memory the barrier of the Caucasus had proved to be sur¬ 
mountable. From the vast Steppe which stretches north¬ 
wards from its base, in part salt, in part grassy, had crossed 
into Asia—through its passes or round its eastern flank—a 
countless host, which had swept all before it, and brought ruin 
upon flourishing empires. 2 * 5 The Scythian and Samaritan 2 * 6 
hordes of the steppe-counti*y between the Wolga and the 
Dnieper were to the monarchies of Western Asia a permanent, 
if a somewhat distant, peril. It could not be forgotten that 
they had proved themselves capable of penetrating the rocky 
barrier which would otherwise have seemed so sure a pro¬ 
tection, or that when they swarmed across it in the seventh 
century before our era, their strength was at first irresistible. 
The Persians knew, what the great nations of the earth after¬ 
wards forgot, that along the northern horizon there lay a black 
cloud, which might at any time burst, carrying desolation to 
their homes and bringing ruin upon their civilization. We 
shall find the course of their history importantly affected by a 
sense of this danger, and we shall have reason to admire the 
wisdom of their measures of precaution against it. 

It was not only to the west of the Caspian that the danger 
threatened. East of that sea also was a vast steppe-region— 
rolling plains of sand or grass—the home of nomadic hordes 
similar in character to those who drank the waters of the Don 
and Wolga. The Sacee, Mhssagetae, and Dallas of this country, 
who dwelt about the Caspian, the Aral, and the Lower 
Jaxartes, 287 were an enemy scarcely less formidable than the 
Barmatians and the Scyths of the West. As the modern Iran 
now suffers from the perpetual incursions of Uzbegs and Tur¬ 
comans, so the north-eastern provinces of the ancient Persia 
were exposed to the raids of the Asiatic Scythians and the 
Massagetse, 288 who were confined by no such barrier as the 
Caucasus, having merely to cross a river, probably often 
fordable during the summer, in order to be in Persia. Hyrca- 
nia and Parthia had indeed a cexdain amount of protection 
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from the Kharesmian Desert; but the upper valleys of the 
great streams the satrapies of Sogdiana and Bactria must 
have suffered considerable annoyance from such attacks. 

On the side of India, the Empire enjoyed a twofold security. 
From the shores of the Indian Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Bunn of Cuteh to the 31st parallel of north latitude—a dis¬ 
tance of above 000 miles—there extends a desert, from one to 
two hundred miles across, which effectually shuts off the 
valley of the Indus from the rest of Hindustan, It is only 
along the skirts of the mountains, by Lahore, Umritsir, and 
Loodiana, that the march of armies is possible—by this line 
alone can the Pu njabis threaten Central India, or the inhabi¬ 
tants of Central India attack the Punjab. Hence in this 
quarter there was but a very narrow tract to guard; and the 
task of defence was still further lightened by the political con¬ 
dition of the people. The Gangetic Indians, though brave and 
powerful, 3 * 9 were politically weak, from their separation into 
a number of distinct states under petty Rajahs, 290 who could 
never hope to contend successfully against the forces of a 
mighty Empire. Persia, consequently, was safe upon this 
side, in the division of her adversaries. Nor had she neglected 
the further security which was obtainable by an interposition 
between her own actual frontier and her enemies’ dominions 
of a number of half-subject dependencies. Native princes 
were allowed to bear sway in the Punjab region, 291 who ac¬ 
knowledged the suzerainty of Persia, and probably paid her 
a fixed tribute, but whose best service was that they pre¬ 
vented a collision between the Power of whom they held their 
crowns and the great mass of their own nation. 

The Great Arabian Peninsula , which lay due south of the 
most central part of the Em jure, and bordered it on this side 
for about thirteen degrees, or (if we follow the line of the 
boundary) for above a thousand miles, might seem to have 
been the most important of all the adjacent countries, since it 
contains an area of a million of square miles,* 93 and is a 
nursery of brave and hardy races. Politically, however, 
Arabia is weak, as has been shown in a former volume; 395 
whilo geographically she presents to the north her most arid 
and untraversablo regions, so that it is rarely, and only under 
very exceptional circumstances, that she menaces seriously 
her northern neighbors. Persia seems never to have experi¬ 
enced any alarm of an Arab invasion; her relations with the 
tribes came into closest contact with her were friendly ; 9J ‘ 
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and she left the bulk of the nation in unmolested enjoyment 
of their independence. 

Another country adjoining the Persian Empire on the 
south, and one which might have been expected to cause some 
trouble, was Ethiopia. To Egypt Ethiopia had always proved 
an unquiet, and sometimes even a dangerous, neighbor; she 
was fertile, rich, populous ; ! ' 6 her inhabitants were tall, strong, 
and brave; 236 she had a ready means of marching into Egypt 
down the fertile valley of the Nile; and her hosts had fre¬ 
quently ravaged, and even held for considerable terms of 
years, that easily subjected country. 237 It is remarkable that 
during the whole time of the Persian dominion Ethiopia seems 
to have abstained from any invasion of the Egyptian terri¬ 
tory. Apparently, she feared to provoke the power which 
had seated itself on the throne of the Pharaohs, and preferred 
the quiet enjoyment of her own wealth and resources to the 
doubtful issues of a combat with the mistress of Asia. 

On her western horizon, clearly discernible from the capes 
and headlands of the Asiatic coast, but separated from her, 
except in one or two places, by a tolerably broad expanse of 
sea, and so—as it might have seemed— less liable to come in 
contact with her than her neighbors upon the land, lay the 
shores and isles of Greece—lovely and delightful regions, in 
possession of a brave and hardy race, as yet uncorrupted by 
luxury, though in the enjoyment of a fair amount of civiliza¬ 
tion. As the eye looked across the Egean waters, resting with 
pleasure on the varied and graceful forms of Sporades and 
Cyclades, covetous thoughts might naturally arise in the be¬ 
holder’s heart; and the idea might readily occur of conquering 
and annexing the fair tracts which lay so temptingly near and 
possessed such numerous attractions. The entire region, con¬ 
tinent and islands included, was one of diminutive size 296 —not 
half so large as an ordinary Persian satrapy; it was well 
peopled, 293 but its population could not have amounted to that 
of the Punjab or of Egypt, 300 countries which Persia had over¬ 
run in a single campaign ; 301 its inhabitants were warlike, but 
they were comparatively poor, and the time smews of war are 
money; moreover, they were divided amongst themselves, 
locally split up by the physical conformation of their country, 
and politically repugnant to anything like centralization or 
union. A Persian king like Cambyses or Darius might be 
excused if, when his thoughts turned to Greece, he had a conn 
placent feeling that no danger could threaten him from thau 
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quarter that the little territory on his western border was a 
prey which he might seize at any time that it suited his con¬ 
venience or seemed good to his caprice; 302 so opening without 
any risk a new world to his ambition. It- required a knowl¬ 
edge that the causes of military success and political advance 
lie deeper than statistics can reach—that they have their roots 
in the moral nature of man, in the grandetir of his ideas and 
the energy of his character—in order to comprehend the fact 
that the puny power upon her right flank was the enemy 
which Persia had most to fear, the foe who would gradually 
sap her strength, and finally deal her the blow that would lay 
her prostrate. 


CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. 


'Eoti ayaSa Total Tr)v ryrretpov €Ktivr)v vepop.ei'oiai, 6 era ovSe Total avvanaat aAAoi at, an'o 
Xpvaov dpfa/mei'oiat, apyvpoi Kat \a\ kqs Kat eaOi}<; notnt\i j Kat vno^uyia tc »cai at'SparroSa* 


—Herod, v. 49. 


It is evident that an Empire which extended over more than 
twenty degrees of latitude, touching on the one hand the 
tropic of Cancer, while it reached upon the other to the par¬ 
allel of Astrakan, and which at the same time varied in eleva¬ 
tion, from 20,OCO feet above to 1300 below tlie sea level, 1 must 
have comprised within it great differences of climate, and 
have boasted an immense variety of productions. No general 
description can be applicable to such a stretch of territory; 
and it will therefore be necessary to speak of the various parts 
of the Empire successively in order to convey to the reader a 
true idea of the climatic influences to which it was subject, 
and the animals, vegetables, and minerals which it produced. 

Commencing with Persia Proper, the original seat and homo 
of the race with whose history we are specially concerned at 
present, we may observe that it was regarded by the ancients 
as possessing three distinct climates 2 —one along the shore, dry 
and scorchingly hot; another in the mountain region beyond, 
temperate and delightful; and a third in the tract further 
inland, which was thought to he disagreeably cold and wintry. 
Moderns, on the contrary, find two climates only in Pars 8 — 
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one that of the Deshistan or “low country,’* extremely hot 
and dry, with frequent scorching and oppressive winds from 
the south and the south-east; 4 the other, that of the highlands, 
which is cold in winter, but in summer pleasant and enjoy¬ 
able. 5 In the Desliistan snow never falls, and there is but 
little rain; heavy dews, however, occur at night, 6 so that the 
mornings are often fresh and cool; but the middle of the day 
is almost always hot, and from March to November the tem¬ 
perature at noon ranges from 90° to 100° of Fahrenheit. 7 
Occasionally it reaches 125°, and is then fearfully oppressive. 8 
Fierce gusts laden with sand sweep over the plain, 9 causing 
vegetation to droop or disappear, and the animal world to hide 
itself. Man with difficulty retains life at these trying times, 
feeling a languor and a depression of spirits which are barely 
supportable. 10 All who can do so quit the plains and betake 
themselves to the upland region till the great heats are past, 
and the advance of autumn brings at any rate cool nights and 
mornings. The climate of the uplands is severe in winter. 
Much snow falls, 11 and the thermometer often marks from ten 
to fifteen degrees of frost. 12 From time to time there are 
furious gales, 13 and, as the spring advances, a good deal of 
wet falls; 14 but the summer and autumn are almost rainless. 15 
The heat towards midday is often considerable, 16 but it is tem¬ 
pered by cool winds, and even at the worst is not relaxing. 17 
The variations of temperature are great in the twenty-four 
hours, and the climate is, so far, trying; but, on the whole, it 
seems to be neither disagreeable nor unhealthy. 

A climate resembling that of the Deshtistan prevailed along 
the entire southern coast of the Empire, from the mouth of 
the Tigris to that of the Indus. 18 It was exchanged in the 
lower valleys of the great streams for a damp close heat, in¬ 
tolerably stifling and oppressive. 13 The upper valleys of these 
streams and the plains into which they expanded were at once 
less hot and less moist, 20 but were subject to violent storms, 
owing to the near vicinity of the mountains. 21 In the moun¬ 
tains themselves, in Armenia and Zagros, and again in the 
Elburz, the climate was of a more rigorous character—in¬ 
tensely cold in winter, but pleasant in the summer time. [PI. 
XXVII., Fig. 3.] Asia Minor enjoyed generally a warmer 
climate than the high mountain regions; and its western and 
southern coasts, being fanned by fresh breezes from the sea, 
or from the hills of the interior, and cooled during the whole 
of the summer by frequent showers, were especially charm* 
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Sig. 22 In Syria and Egypt the heats of summer were somc- 
vdiat trying, more especially in the Ghor or depressed Jordan 
ealley, 23 and in the parts of Egypt adjoining on Ethiopia;' 4 
6ut the winters were mild, and the springs and autumns 
delightful. The rarity of rain in Egypt was remaikable, and 
drew the attention of foreigners, who recorded, in somewhat 
exaggerated terms, the curious meteorological phenomenon.' 26 
In the Cyrenaica there was a delicious summer climate an 
entire absence of rain, with cool breezes from the sea, cloudy 
skies, and heavy dews at night, these last supplying the 
moisture which through the whole of summer covered the 
ground with the freshest and loveliest verdure. 26 - The autumn 
and winter rains were, however, violent; and terrific storms 
were at that time of no unusual occurrence. T The natives re 
garded it as a blessing, that over this part of Africa the skj T 
was “ pierced,” 28 and allowed moisture to fall from the great 
reservoir of “ waters above the firmamentbut the blessing 
must have seemed one of questionable value at the time of the 
November monsoon, when the country is deluged with rain 
for several weeks in succession. 

On the opposite side of the Empire, towards the north and 
the north-east, in Azerbijan, on the Iranian plateau, in the 
Afghan plains, in the high flat region east of the Bolor, and 
again in the low plain about the Aral lake and the Caspian, a 
severe climate prevailed during the winter, 29 while the sum¬ 
mer combined intense heat during the day with extraordinary 
cold—the result of radiation—at night. 30 Still more bitter 
weather was experienced in the mountain regions of these 
parts—in the Bolor, the Thian Chan, the Himalaya, and the 
Paropamisus or Hindu Kush 31 —where the winters lasted more 
than half the year, deep snow covering the ground almost the 
whole of the time, and locomotion being rendered almost im¬ 
possible; while the summers were only moderately hot. On 
the other hand, there was in this quarter, at the very extreme 
east of the Empire, one of the most sultry and disagreeable of 
all climates—namely, that of the Indus valley, which is either 
intolerably hot and dry, with fierce tornadoes of dust that are 
unspeakably oppressive, 32 or close and moist, swept by heavy 
storms, 33 which, while they somewhat lower the temperature, 
increase the unhealthiness of the' region. The worst portion of 
tilt' valley is its southern extremity, where the climate is only 
tolerable during three months of the year. Erom March to 
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November the heat is excessive; dust-storms prevail; there 
are dangerous dews at night; 34 and with the inundation, which 
commences in April, 35 a sickly time sets in, which causes all 
the wealthier classes to withdraw from the country till the 
stagnant water, which the swell always leaves behind it, has 
dried up. 30 

Upon the whole, the climate of the Empire belonged to the 
warmer class of the climates which are called temperate. In a 
few parts only, indeed, as in the Indus valley, along the coast 
from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Tigris, in Lower 
Babylonia and the adjoining portion of Susiana, in Southern 
Palestine, and in Egypt, was frost absolutely unknown; while 
in many places, especially in the high mountainous regions; 
the winters were bitterly severe; and in all the more elevated 
portions of the Empire, as in Phrygia and Cappadocia, in Azer- 
bijan, on the great Iranian plateau; and again in the district 
about Kashgar and Yarkand, there was a prolonged period of 
sharp and bracing weather: But the summer warmth of almost 
the whole Empire was great, the thermometer probably rang¬ 
ing in most places from 90° to 120° during the months of June 5 
July, August, and September. 37 The springs and autumns 
were, except in the high mountain tracts, mild and enjoyable; 
the Empire had few very unhealthy districts; while the range 
of the thermometer was in most of the provinces considerable; 
and the variations in the coilrse of a single day and night 
were unusually great, there was in the climate, speaking gem 
erally, nothing destructive of human vigor—nothing even in* 
imical to longevity. 38 

The vegetable productions of Persia Proper in ancient times 
(SO far as we have direct testimony on the subject) were nei¬ 
ther numerous nor very remarkable. The low coast tract 
supplied dates in tolerable plenty, 39 and bore in a few favored 
spots, corn, vines, and different kinds of fruit-trees; 40 but its 
general character was one of extreme barrenness. In the 
mountain region there was an abundance of rich pasture, 41 
excellent grapes were grown, 42 and fruit-trees of ahnost every 
sort, except the olive, 43 flourished. One fruit-tree, regarded as 
indigenous in the country, acquired a special celebrity, and 
was known to the Romans as the persicct , 44 whence the Ger¬ 
man Pfirsche , the French peche , and our “peach.’ 7 Citrons, 
which grew in few places, were also a Persian fruit. 45 Further, 
Persia produced a coarse kind of silphium or assafoetida; 46 it 
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was famous for its walnuts, which were distinguished by the 
epithet of “royal”; 47 and it supplied to the pharmacopeia of 
Greece and Rome a certain number of herbs. 4 * 

The account of Persian vegetable products which we derive 
from antiquity is no doubt very incomplete; and it is necessary 
to supplement it from the observations of modern travellers. 
These persons tell us that, while Pars and Kerman are ill- 
supplied with forest-trees, they yet produce in places oaks, 
planes, chenars or sycamores, poplars, willows, pinasters, cy¬ 
presses, acacias, fan-palms, konars, and junipers. 49 Among 
shrubs, they bear the wild fig, the wild almond, the tamarisk, 
the myrtle, the box, the rhododendron, the camel's thorn, the 
gum tragaeanth, the caper plant, the benneh , the blackberry, 
and the liquorice-plant. 50 They boast a great abundance of 
fruit-trees — as date-bearing palms, lemons, oranges, pome¬ 
granates, vines, peaches, nectarines, apricots, quinces, pears, 
apples, plums, figs, cherries, mulberries, barberries, walnuts, 
almonds, and pistachio-nuts. 51 The kinds of grain chiefly cul¬ 
tivated are wheat, barley, millet, rice, and Indian corn or 
maize, 52 which has been imported into the country from 
America. Pulse, beans, sesame, madder, lienna, cotton, opium, 
tobacco, and indigo, are also grown in some places. 53 The 
three last-named, and maize or Indian com, are of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction; but of the remainder it may be 
doubted whether there is a single one which was unknown to 
the ancient inhabitants. 

Among Persian indigenous animals may be enumerated the 
lion, the bear, the wild ass, the stag, the antelope, the ibex or 
wild goat, the wild boar, the hyena, the jackal, the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, the porcupine, the otter, the jerboa, the ichneu¬ 
mon, and the marmot. 54 The lion appears to be rare, occurring 
only in some parts of the mountains. 55 The ichneumon is con¬ 
fined to the Deslitistan. The antelope, the wild boar, the wolf, 
the fox, the jackal, the porcupine, and the jerboa are common. 
Wild asses are found only on the northern side of the moun¬ 
tains, towards the salt desert. In this tract they are fre¬ 
quently seen, both singly and in herds, 50 and are hunted by 
the natives, who regard their tlesh as a great delicacy." 

The most remarkable of the Persian birds arc the eagle, tho 
vulture, 5 " the cormorant, tho falcon, the bustard, 59 the pheasant, 
the heath-coek, 00 the red-legged partridge, the small gray par¬ 
tridge, the pin tailed grouse, tin' sand-grouse, the franeolin," 
the wild swan, the flamingo, (lie stork, the bittern, the oyster- 
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catcher, 63 the raven, 63 the hooded crow, and the ciickoo. 64 Be¬ 
sides these, the lakes boast all the usual kinds of water-fowl, 
as herons, ducks, snipe, teal, etc.; the gardens and groves 
abound with blackbirds, thrushes, and nightingales; curlews 
and peewits are seen occasionally; while pigeons, starlings, 
crows, magpies, larks, sparrows, and swallows are common* 
The francolin is hunted by men on foot in the country be* 
tween Shiraz and Kerman, and is taken by the hand after a 
few flights: 65 The oyster-catcher, tvhicli is a somewhat rare 
bird, has been observed only on Lake Neyriz/’ 6 The bustard 
occurs both in the low plain 67 along the coast, and on the high 
plateau, 68 where it is captured by means of hawks. Tlio 
pheasant and the heath-cock (the latter a black species spotted 
with white) are found in the woods near Failyun. 69 The sand- 
grouse and the pin-tailed grouse belong to the eastern portion 
of the country, 76 the portion known anciently as Carmania 
or “the hot region/’ 71 The other kinds are diffused pretty 
generally. 

The shores and rivers of Persia Proper supplied the people 
very plentifully with fish. The ancient writers tell us that the 
inhabitants of the coast tract lived almost wholly on a fish 
diet. 72 The Indian Sea appears in those days to have abounded 
with whales, 73 which were not unfrequently cast upon the 
shores, 74 affording a mine of wealth to the natives. The great 
ribs were used as beams in the formation of huts, while the 
jaws served as doors and the smaller bones as planking. 75 
Dolphins also abounded in the Persian waters; 76 together with 
many other fish of less bulk, which were more easy to cap¬ 
ture. 77 On these smaller fish, which they caught in nets, the 
maritime inhabitants subsisted principally. 76 They had also 
an unfailing resource in the abundance of oysters, 79 and other 
shell-fish along their coast—the former of excellent quality. 80 

In the interior, though the lakes, being salt or brackish, had 
no piscatory stores, the rivers were, for the most part, it would 
seem, well provided; at least, good fish are still found in many 
of the streams, both small and large; and in some they are 
exceedingly plentiful. 81 Modern travellers fail to distinguish 
the different kinds; but we may presume that they are not 
very unlike those of the adjoining Media, which appear to be 
trout, carp, barbel, dace, bleak, and gudgeon. 82 

The reptiles of Persia Proper are not numerous. They are 
chiefly tortoises, lizards, frogs, land-snakes, and Avater-snakes. 
The land-snakes are venomous, but their poison is not of a 
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very deadly character; 63 and persons who have been bitten 
by them, if properly treated, generally recover. The lizards 
are of various sizes, some quite small, others more than three 
feet long, and covered with a coarse rough skin like that of a 
toad. They have the character of being venomous, and even 
dangerous to life; 64 but it inay be doubted whether they are 
not, like our toads and newts, in reality perfectly harmless. 

The traveller in Persia suffers less from reptiles than from 
insects. Scorpions abound in all parts of the country, and, 
infesting houses, furniture, and clothes, cause perpetual annoy¬ 
ance. 65 Mosquitoes swarni in certain places and seasons, 
preventing sleep and irritating thd traveller almost beyond 
endurance. A poisonous spider, a sort bf tarantula, is said to 
occur in some localities; 67 and Chardin further mentions a kind 
of centipede, the bite of Which, according to him, is fatal. 69 
To the sufferings which these creatures cause, must be added a 
constant annoyance from those more vulgar forms of insect 
life which detract from the delights of travel even in 
Europe. 

Persia, moreover, suffers no less than Babylonia and Media, 60 
from the ravages of locusts. Constantly, when the wind is 
from the south-east, there cross from the Arabian coast clouds 
of these destructive insects, whose numbers darken the air as 
they move, in flight after flight, across the desert to the spots 
where nature or cultivation has clothed the earth with ver¬ 
dure. 90 The Deshtistan, or low country, is, of course, most 
exposed to their attacks, but the}' are far from being confined 
to that region. The interior, as far as Shiraz itself, suffers 
terribly from this scourge, which produces scarcity, or even 
famine, when (os often happens) it is repeated year after year. 91 
The natives at sueli times are reduced to feeding on the locusts 
themselves; a diet which they do not relish, hut to which 
necessity compels them. 92 

The locusts of Persia Proper are said to be of two kinds. 
One, which is regarded as bred in the country, bears the name 
of mhsn\ being identified with the locust of Egypt. 93 The 
other, which is thought to be blown over from Arabia, and 
thus to cross the sea, is known as the melekh dcriai , or “ sea- 
locust.” 94 The former is regarded as especially destructive to 
the crops, the latter to the shrubs and trees. 

The domestic animals in use at the present day within the 
provinces of Furs and Kerman are identical with those em¬ 
ployed in the neighboring country of Media,** mid will need 
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only a very few words of notice here. The ordinary horse of 
the country is the Turcoman, a large, strong, but somewhat 
clumsy animal, possessed of remarkable powers of endurance; 
but in the Deshtistan the Arabian breed prevails, and travellers 
tell us that in this region horses are produced which fall but 
little short of the most admired coursers of Nejd. 9fi Cows and 
oxen are somewhat rare, beef being little eaten, and such cattle 
being only kept for the supply of the dairy, and for purposes 
of agriculture. 97 Sheep and goats are abundant, and consti¬ 
tute the chief wealth of the inhabitants ; 98 the goat is, on the 
whole, preferred," and both goats and sheep are generally of a 
black or brown color. “ ,0 The sheep of Kerman are small and 
short-legged; they produce a wool of great softness and deli¬ 
cacy. 1 " 1 

It is probable that in ancient times the domestic animals of 
the country were nearly the same as at the present day. The 
statement of Xenophon, that anciently a horse was a rarity 
in Persia Proper, 10 -is contradicted by the great bulk of the 
early writers, who tell us that the Persians were from the first 
expert riders, and that their country was peculiarly well fitted 
for the breeding of horses. 103 Their camels, sheep, goats, asses, 
and oxen, are also expressly mentioned by the Greeks, 104 who 
even indicate a knowledge of the fact that goats were preferred 
to sheep by the herdsmen of the country. 105 

The mineral treasures of the country appear to have been 
considerable, though to what extent they were known and 
made use of in ancient times is open to some question. Mines 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, red lead, and orpiment are said to 
have been actually worked under the Persian kings; 100 and 
some of the other minerals were so patent and obvious, that 
we can scarcely suppose them to have been neglected. Salt 
abounded in the region in several shapes. It appeared in some 
places as rock salt, showing itself in masses of vast size and 
various colors. 107 In other places it covered the surface of the 
ground for miles together with a thick incrustation, and could 
be gathered at all seasons with little labor. 108 It was deposited 
by the waters of several lakes within the territory, and could 
be collected round their edges at certain times of the year. 109 
Finally, it was held in solution, both in the lakes and in many 
of the streams; 110 from whose waters it might have been ob¬ 
tained by evaporation. Bitumen and naphtha were yielded by 
sources near Dalaki, 111 which were certainly known to the an¬ 
cients. 112 Sulphur was deposited upon the surface of the 
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ground in places. 113 Some of the mountains contained ordinary 
lead; 114 but it is not unlikely that this metal escaped notice. 

Ancient Persia produced a certain number of gems. The 
pearls of the Gulf, which have still so great a reputation, had 
attracted the attention of adventurers before the time of Alex¬ 
ander, whose naval captains found a regular fishery established 
in one of the islands." 5 The Orientals have always set a high 
value on this commodity; and it appears that in ancient times 
the Gulf pearls were more highly esteemed than any others. 11 * 
Of hard stones the only kinds that can be distinctly assigned 
to Persia Proper are the iritis," 1 a species of rock-crystal; the 
atizo'e , a white stone which had a pleasant odor; 11 * 5 the mithrax, 
a gem of many hues, 1,9 the nipparene , which resembled ivory; 120 
and the thelycardios or mule , which was in special favor 
among the natives of the country. 121 

From this account of the products of Persia Proper we have 
now to pass to those of the Empire in general—a wide subject, 
which it will be impossible to treat here with any completeness, 
owing to the limits to which the present work is necessarily 
confined. In order to bring the matter within reasonable eom- 
pass, the reader may be referred in the first instance to the 
account which was given in a former volume of the products 
of the empire of Babylon; 122 and the enquiry may then be con¬ 
fined to those regions which were subject to Persia, but not 
contained within the limits of the Fourth Monarchy. 

Among the animals belonging to these regions, the following 
are especially noticeable:—The tiger, the elephant, the hippo¬ 
potamus, the crocodile, the monitor, the two-humped camel, 
the Angora goat, the elk, the monkey, and the spotted liytena, 
or Felis chaus . The tiger, which is entirely absent from Mes¬ 
opotamia, and unknown upon the plateau of Iran, abounds in 
the low tract between the Elburz and the Caspian, 123 in the fiat 
region about the Sea of Aral, 124 and in the Indus valley. 125 The 
elephant was, perhaps, anciently an inhabitant of Upper Egypt, 
where the island of Elephantine remained an evidence of the 
fact. 120 It was also in Persian times a denizen of the Indus 
valley, though perhaps only in a domesticated state. 127 The 
hippopotamus, unknown in India, was confined to the single 
province of Egypt, where it was included among the animals 
which were the objects of popular worship. ,s " The crocodile 
likewise a sacred animal to the Egyptians' 21 ' frequented both 
the Nile and the Indus. lM Monitors, 131 which are a sort of 
diminutive crocodiles, were of two kinds: one. the LueevUt 
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Nilotica , was a water animal, ami was probably found only in 
Egypt; the other, Lacerla scincus , frequented dry and sandy 
spots, and abounded in North Africa 132 and Syria, 133 as well as 
in the Nile valley. The two-humped camel belonged to Bac- 
tria, 134 where he was probably indigenous, but was widely 
spread over the Empire, on account of his great strength and 
powers of endurance. 

The Angora goat is, perhaps, scarcely a distinct species. 135 
If not identical with the ordinary wild goat of Persia and 
Mesopotamia ( Capra cegagras), he is at any rate closely allied 
to it; and it is possible that all his peculiar characteristics may 
be the effect of clunate. He has a soft, white, silky fleece, 
very long, divided down the back by a strong line of separa¬ 
tion, and falling on either side in beautiful spiral ringlets; his 
fleece weighs from two to four pounds. It is of nearly uniform 
length, and averages from five to five and a half inches. 136 

The elk is said to inhabit Armenia, 137 Affghanistan, 138 and 
the lower part of the valley of the Indus j** 9 but it is perhaps 
not certain that he is really to be found in the two latter 
regions. 140 Monkeys abound in Eastern Cabul and the adjoin¬ 
ing parts of India. 141 They may have also existed formerly in 
Upper Egypt. 142 The spotted hyena, Felts chans (Cants cro- 
enta of Linnaeus), is an Egyptian animal, inhabiting principally 
the hills on the western side of the Nile. In appearance it is 
like a large cat, with a tuft of long black hair at the extremi¬ 
ties of its ears—a feature which it has in common with the 
lynx. 143 

Among the rarer birds of the Empire may be mentioned the 
ostrich, which occurred in Mesopotamia; 144 parrots, which 
were found in Cabul and the Punjab; 145 ibises, which abounded 
in Egypt, 146 and in the Delta of the Indus, 147 the great vulture 
(Vultur cinereus ), which inhabited the Taurus, 148 the Indian 
owl (Atliena Incited)™* the spoonbill 150 ( Platcdea nndifrons); 
the benno (Arctea bubidens ), and the sicsac (Cliaradrius mela- 
nocephalus ). 151 

The most valuable of the fish belonging to the Persian seas 
and rivers were the pearl oyster of the Gulf, and the murex 
of the Mediterranean, which furnished the famous purple dye 
of Tyre. After these may be placed the sturgeon and sterlet 
of the Caspian, 152 the silurus 153 of the Sea of Aral, the Aleppo 
eel, 154 and the palla , a small but excellent fish, which is capt¬ 
ured in the Indus during the flood season. 155 The Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf, as we have seen, 156 were visited 
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by whales; dolphins, porpoises, cod, and mullet- abounded in 
the same seas; 1 * 7 the large rivers generally contained barbel 
and carp; 16 * while some of them, together with many of the 
smaller streams, supplied trout of a good flavor. The Kile had 
some curious fish peculiar to itself, as the oxyrinclnis, the 
lepidotus, the Perea Nil otic a, the Sihtrus Schilbe Niloticus, the 
Silurus cannuth 169 and others. Great numbers of fish, mostly 
of the same species with those of the Nile, 1 '' 0 were also furnished 
by the Lake Moeris; and from these a considerable revenue was 
derived by the Great Kings. 161 

Among the more remarkable of the reptiles which the Em¬ 
pire comprised within its limits may be noticed -besides the 
great saurians already mentioned among the larger animals 162 
—the Nile and Euphrates turtles (Trionyx JEgypticus and 
Trionyx Euplivatieus ), iguanas (Stellio vulgaris and Stellio 
spinipes) J geckos, especially the Egyptian house gecko ( G . 
lobatus), snakes, such as the asp (Coluber haje) and the horned 
snake (Coluber cerastes), and the chameleon. The Egyptian 
turtle is a large species, sometimes exceeding three feet in 
length. 163 It is said to feed on the young of the crocodile. 
Both it and the Euphrates turtle are of the soft kind, i.e., of 
the kind which has not the shell complete, but unites the 
upper and under portions by a coriaceous membrane. The 
turtle of the Euphrates is of moderate size, not exceeding a 
a length of two feet. It lives in the river, and on warm days 
suns itself on the sandbanks with which the stream abounds. 
It is active, strong, violent, and passionate. When laid on its 
back it easily recovers itself. If provoked, it will snap at 
sticks and other objects, and endeavor to tear them to pieces. 
It is of an olive-green color, with large irregular greenish black 
spots. 164 

Iguanas are found in Egypt, in Syria, and elsewhere. The 
most common kind (Stellio vulgaris) does not exceed a foot in 
length, and is of an olive color, shaded with black. It is per¬ 
secuted and killed by the Mahometans, because they regard 
its favorite attitude as a derisive imitation of their own atti¬ 
tude of prayer. 1 " 6 There is another species, also Eg> ptian, 
which is of a much larger size, and of a grass-green color. 
This is called Stellio sjnnipes: it has a length of from two to 
throe foot. ,n “ 

The gecko 107 is a kind of nocturnal lizard. Its eyes are large, 
and the pupil is extremely contractile. It hides itself during 
the day, and is lively only at nights. It haunts rooms, ospe- 
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dally kitchens, in Egypt, where it finds the insects which form 
its ordinary food. Its feet constitute its most marked charac¬ 
teristic. The five toes are enlarged and furnished with an ap' 
paratus of folds, which, by some peculiar action, enable it to 
adhere to perfectly smooth surfaces, to ascend perpendicular 
walls, cross ceilings, or hang suspended for hours on the under 
side of leaves. The Egyptians called it the ctbu burs , lf '* or 
“father of leprosy,” and there is a wide-spread belief in its 
poisonous character; but modern naturalists incline to regard 
the belief as unfounded, and to place the gecko among reptiles 
which are absolutely harmless. 109 [PI. XXVIII., Fig. 1.] 

The asp of Egypt (Coluber haje) is a species of cobra. 170 It is 
a large snake, varying from three to six feet in length, 171 and 
is extremely venomous. It haunts gardens, where it is of 
great use, feeding on mice, frogs, and various small reptiles. 
It has the power of greatly dilating the skin of the neck, and 
this it does when angered in a way that is very remarkable. 
Though naturally irritable, it is easily tamed; and the serpent- 
charmers of the East make it the object of their art more often 
than any other species. [PI. XXVIII., Fig. 2.] After extract¬ 
ing the fangs or burning out the poison-bag with a red-hot iron, 
the charmer trains the animal by the shrill sounds of a small 
flute, and it is soon perfectly docile. 

The cerastes 172 is also employed occasionally by the snake- 
charmers. It has two long and thin excrescences above the 
eyes, whereto the name of “horns” has been given: they 
stand erect, leaning a little backwards; no naturalist has as 
yet discovered their use. The cerastes is of a very pale brown 
color, and is spotted with large, unequal, and irregularly 
placed spots. Its bite is exceedingly dangerous, since it pos¬ 
sesses a virulent poison; 173 and, being in the habit of nearly 
burying itself in the sand, which is of the same color with it¬ 
self, it is the more difficult of avoidance. Its size also favors 
its escaping notice, since in length it rarely much exceeds a 
foot. [PI. XXVIII., Fig. 3.1 

The chameleon has in all ages attracted the attention of man¬ 
kind. 174 It is found in Egypt, and in many others parts of 
Africa, in Georgia, and in India. The power of changing color 
which it possesses is not really its most remarkable charac¬ 
teristic. Far more worthy of notice are its slow pace, extra¬ 
ordinary form, awkward movements, vivacity, and control of 
eye, and marvellous rapidity of tongue. 175 It is the most gro¬ 
tesque of reptiles. With protruding and telescopic eyes, that 
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move at will in the most opposite directions, with an ungainly 
head, a cold, dry, strange-looking skin, and a prehensile tail, 
the creature slowly steals along a branch or twig, scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the substance along which it moves, and 
scarcely seeming to move at all, until it has come within reach 
of its prey. Then suddenly, with a motion rapid as that of 
the most agile bird, the long cylindrical and readily extensile 
tongue is darted forth with unerring aim, and the prey is 
seized and swallowed in a single moment of time. The ordi¬ 
nary color of the chameleon is a pale olive-green. This some¬ 
times fades to a sort of ashen-gray, while sometimes it warms 
to a yellowish-brown, on which are seen faint spots of red. 176 
Modern naturalists, for the most part, attribute the changes to 
the action of the lungs, which is itself affected chiefly by the 
emotions of anger, desire, and fear. [PI. XXVIII., Fig. 5. 

The great extent of the Empire caused its vegetable produc¬ 
tions to include almost all the forms known to the ancient 
world. On the one hand, the more northern and more elevated 
regions bore pines, firs, larches, oaks, birch, beech, ash, ilex, 
and junipers, together with the shrubs and dowel's of the cooler 
temperate regions; on the other hand, the southern tracts grew 
palms of various kinds, 177 mangoes, tamarind-trees, lemons, 
oranges, jujubes, mimosas, and sensitive plants. Between 
these extremes of tropical and cold-temperate products, the 
Empire embraced an almost infinite variety of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. The walnut and the Oriental plane grew to avast 
size in many places. ,7g Poplars, willows, fig-mulberries, konars, 
cedars, cypresses, acacias, were common. Bananas, egg-plants, 
locust-trees, banyans, 171 ’terebinths, the gum-sty rax, the gum- 
tragacanth, the assn foetid a plant, the arbor vita), the castor- 
oil plant, the Judas-tree, and other somewhat rare forms, 
sprang up side by side with the pomegranate, the oleander, 
the pistachio-nut, the myrtle, the bay, the laurel, the mul¬ 
berry, the rhododendron, and the arbutus. The Empire grew 
all the known sorts of grain, and almost all the known fruits. 
Among its various productions of this class, it is only possible 
to select for notice a few which were especially remarkable 
either for their rarity or for tlieir excellent quality. 

The ancients celebrated the wheat of JEolis, ,K0 the dates of 
Babylon, 181 the citrons of Media, 1 "* the Persian peach, 183 the 
grapes of Carmania, 1,4 the Ilyreanian iig, l86 tlie plum of Damas¬ 
cus, 180 the cherries of Pontus, 181 the mulberries of Egypt and of 
Cyprus, 180 the silphium of Cyren<\ ,pu the wine of Helbon,‘ u0 the 
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wild-grape oil of Syria. 191 It is not unlikely that to these 
might have been added as many other vegetable products of 
first-rate excellence, had the ancients possessed as good a 
knowledge of the countries included within the Empire as the 
moderns. At present, the mulberries of Khiva, 192 the apricots 
of Bokhara, 193 the roses of Mexar, 194 the quinces and melons of 
Isfahan, 195 the grapes of Kasvin and Shiraz, 186 the pears of 
Natunz, 197 the dates of Dalaki, 19 " have a wide-spread reputation, 
which appears in most cases to be well deserved. On the whole, 
it is certain that for variety and excellence the vegetable pro¬ 
ducts of the Persian Empire will bear comparison with those 
of any other state or community that has as yet existed, either 
in the ancient or the modern world. 

Two only of these products seem to deserve a longer descrip¬ 
tion. The Cyrenaic silphium, of which we hear so much, as 
constituting the main wealth of that province, 199 was valued 
chiefly for its medicinal qualities. A decoction from its leaves 
was used to hasten the worst kind of labors; its root and a 
juice which flowed from it were employed in a variety of mala¬ 
dies. The plant, which is elaborately described by Theophras¬ 
tus, appears to have been successfully identified by modern 
travellers in the Cyrenaica, 200 who see it in the drias or derias 
of the Arabs, an umbelliferous plant, which grows to a height 
of about three feet, has a deleterious effect on the camels that 
browse on it, and bears a striking resemblance to the represen¬ 
tations of the ancient silphium upon coins and medals. This 
plant grows only in the tract between Merj and Derna—the 
very heart of the old silphium country, while that it has medi¬ 
cinal properties is certain from its effects upon animals; there 
can thus be little doubt that it is the silphium of the ancients, 
somewhat degenerated, owing to want of cultivation. 

The Egyptian byblus or papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) was 
perhaps the most valuable of all the vegetables of the Empire. 
The plant was a tall smooth reed of a triangular shape. 291 It 
grew to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and terminated in a 
tuft or plume of leaves and flowers. Though indigenous in the 
country, it was the subject of careful cultivation, and was 
grown in irrigated ground, or in such lands as were naturally 
marshy. The root of the plant was eaten, 202 while from its 
stem was made the famous Egyptian paper. The manufacture 
of the papyrus was as follows: The outer rind having been re¬ 
moved, there was exposed a laminated interior, consisting of a 
number of successive layers of inner cuticle, generally about 
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twenty. These were carefully separated from one another by 
the point of a needle, 303 and thus were obtained a number of 
strips of the raw material, which were then arranged in rows, 
covered with a paste,* 04 and crossed at right angles by another 
set of strips placed over them, after which the whole was con* 
verted into paper by means of a strong pressure. A papyrus 
roll was made by uniting together a greater or less number of 
such sheets. The best paper was made from the inmost layers 
of cuticle. The outer rind of the papyrus was converted into 
ropes; and this fabric was found to be peculiarly adapted for 
immersion in water. 

The mineral treasures of the Empire were various and abun¬ 
dant. It has been noticed already that Persia Proper, if we 
include in it Carmania, possessed mines of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, red lead, orpiment, and salt, yielding also bitumen, naph¬ 
tha, sulphur, and most probably common lead. 206 Wo are 
further informed by ancient writers that Drangiana, or So ran - 
gia, furnished the rare and valuable mineral tin, 206 without 
which copper could not be hardened into bronze; that Armenia 
yielded emery, 207 so necessary for the working and polishing 
of gems; that the mountains and mines of the Empire supplied 
almost all the varieties of useful and precious stones; and that 
thus there was scarcely a mineral known to and required by 
the ancients for the purposes of their life which the Great King 
could not command without having recourse to others than 
his own subjects. It may be likewise noticed that the more 
important were very abundant, being found in many places 
and in large quantities. Gold was furnished from the moun¬ 
tains and deserts of Thibet and India, 208 from the rivers of Ly¬ 
dia, 203 and probably from other places where it is still found, 
as Armenia, Cabul, and the neighborhood of Meshed. 210 Silver, 
which was the general medium of exchange in Persia, 211 must 
have been especially plentiful. It was probably yielded, not 
only by the Kerman mines, 212 but also by those of Armenia, 
Asia Minor, and the Elburz. 213 Copper was obtained in gioat 
abundance from Cyprus, 214 as well as from Carmania: 216 and it 
may have been also derived, as it is now in very large quanti¬ 
ties, from Armenia. 216 Iron, really the most precious of all 
metals, existed within the Persian territory in the shape of 
huge boulders, 217 as well as in nodules and in the form of iron¬ 
stone. 91 " Lead was procurable from Bactria, Armenia, Ker¬ 
man, and many parts of Afghanistan ; 21U orpiment from J'.m- 
tria, Kerman, and the llazareh country;** 0 antimony from 
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Armenia, Afghanistan, and Media; 221 hornblende, quartz, talc, 
and asbestos, from various places in the Taurus. 222 

Of all necessary minerals probably none was so plentiful and 
so widely diffused as salt. It was not only in Persia Proper 
that nature had bestowed this commodity with a lavish hand— 
there was scarcely a province of the Empire which did not pos¬ 
sess it in superfluous abundance. Large tracts were covered 
by it in North Africa, in Media, in Carmania, and in Lower 
Babylonia. 223 In Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and 
other places, it could' be obtained from lakes. 224 In Kerman, 
and again in Palestine, it showed itself in the shape of large 
masses, not inappropriately termed “ mountains. ” 225 Finally, 
in India it was the chief material of a long mountain-range, 226 
which is capable of supplying the whole world with salt for 
many ages. 

Bitumen and uapthlia were also very widely diffused. At the 
eastern foot of the Caucasus, where it subsides into the Caspian 
Sea, 227 at various points in the great Mesopotamian plain, 228 in 
the Deshtistanor low country of Persia Proper, 229 in the Bakh- 
tiyari mountains, 239 and again in the distant Jordan valley, 231 
these two inseparable products are to be found, generally 
united with indications of volcanic action, present or recent. 
The bitumen is of excellent quality, and was largely employed 
by the ancients. 232 The naphtha is of two kinds, black naphtha 
or petroleum, and white naphtha, which is much preferred to 
the other. The bitumen-pits also, in some places, yielded salt. 233 

Another useful mineral with which the Persians were very 
plentifully supplied, was sulphur. Sulphur is found in Persia 
Proper, in Carmania, on the coast of Mekran, 234 in Azerbijan, 
in the Elburz, on the Iranian plateau, in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea, 235 and in very large quantities near Mosul. 236 Here 
it is quarried in great blocks, which are conveyed to considera¬ 
ble distances. 

Excellent stone for building purposes was obtainable in most 
parts of the Empire. Egypt furnished an inexhusatible supply 
of the best possible granite; marbles of various kinds, compact 
sandstone, limestone, and other useful sorts were widely dif¬ 
fused ; and basalt was procurable from some of the outlying 
ranges of Taurus. In the neighborhood of Nineveh, and in 
much of the Mesopotamian region, there was abundance of 
grey alabaster, 237 and a better kind was quarried near Damas¬ 
cus. 23 ' A gritty silicious rock on the banks of the Euphrates, 
a little above Hit, was suitable for mill-stones. 239 
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The gems furnished by the various provinces of the Empire 
are too numerous for mention. They included, it must be re¬ 
membered, all the kinds which have already been enumerated 
among the mineral products of the earlier Monarchies. 240 
Among them, a principal place must, one would think, have 
been occupied by the turquoise —the gem, par excellence , of 
modern Persia—although, strange to say, there is no certain 
mention of it among the literary remains of antiquity. This 
lovely stone is produced largely by the mines at Nishapur in 
the Elburz, 241 and is furnished also in less abundance and less 
beauty by a mine in Kerman, 242 and another near Khojend. 245 
It is noticed by an Arabian author as early as the twelfth cen¬ 
tury of our era. 244 A modern writer on gems supposes that it 
is mentioned, though not named, by Theophrastus; but this 
view scarcely seems to be tenable. 245 

Among the gems of most value which the Empire certainly 
produced were the emerald, the green ruby, the red ruby, the 
opal, the sapphire, the amethyst, the carbuncle, the jasper, the 
lapis lazuli, the sard, the agate, and the topaz. Emeralds were 
found in Egypt, Media, and Cyprus; 246 * green rubies in Bac- 
tria; 247 common or red rubies in Caria; 248 opals in Egypt, Cy¬ 
prus, and Asia Minor; 240 sapphires in Cyprus; 250 amethysts also 
in Cyprus, and moreover in Egypt, Galatia, and Armenia; 251 
carbuncles in Curia; 252 jaspers in Cyprus, Asia Minor, and 
Persia Proper; 253 the lapis lazuli in Cyprus, Egypt, and Media ; 254 
the sard in Babylonia ; 255 the agate in Carmania, Susiana, and 
Armenia; 256 and the topaz or ehrysoprase in Upper Egypt. 257 

The tales which are told of enormous emeralds 258 are un¬ 
doubtedly fictions, the material which passed for that precious 
substance being really in these cases either green jasper or 
(more probably) glass. 259 But lapis lazuli and agate seem to 
have existed within the Empire in huge masses. Whole cliffs 
Of the former overhang the river Kashkar in Kaferistan; 260 and 
the myrrhino vases of antiquity which were (it is probable 261 ) 
of agate, and came mainly from Carmania, 262 seem to have been 
of a great size. 

We may conclude this review by noticing, among stones of 
less consequence produced within the Empire, jet, which was 
so called from being found at the mouth of the river Gagis in 
Lycia, 263 garnets, which are common in Armenia, 264 and beryl, 26 * 
which is a product of the same country. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHARACTER, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, DRESS, ETC., OP THE 

PEOPLE. 

“I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and, behold, there stood before the river a ram 
which had two horns: and the two horns were high; but one was higher than the 
other, and the higher came up last.”—Dan. viii. 3. 

The ethnic identity of the Persian people with the Medes, and 
the inclusion of both nations in that remarkable division of the 
human race which is known to ethnologers as the Iranic or 
Arian, have be.en maintained in a former volume . 1 To the 
arguments there adduced it seems unnecessary to add anything 
in this place, since at the present day neither of the two posi¬ 
tions appears to be controverted. It is admitted generally, not 
only that the Persians were of the same stock with the Medes, 
but that they formed, together with the Medes and a few other 
tribes and peoples of less celebrity, a special branch of the Indo- 
European family—a branch to which the name of Arian may 
be assigned, not merely for convenience sake, but on grounds 
of actual tradition and history . 2 Undistinguished 3 in the earlier 
annals of their race, the Medes and Persians became towards 
the eighth or seventh century before our era, its leading and 
most important tribes. Closely united together , 4 with the 
superiority now inclining to one, now to the other, they claimed 
and exercised a lordship over all the other members of the 
stock, and not only over them, but over various alien races 
also. They had qualities which raised them above their fellows, 
and a civilization, which was not, perhaps, very advanced, but 
was still not wholly contemptible. Such details as could be 
collected, either from ancient authors, or from the extant re¬ 
mains, of the character, mode of life, customs, etc., of the 
Medes, have already found a place in this work . 6 

The greater part of what was there said will apply also to 
the Persians. The information, however, which we possess, 
with respect to this latter people, is so much more copious than 
that which has come down to ns with regard to the Medes, 
that, without repeating anything from the former place, our 
materials will probably enable us to give to the present chapter 
considerable dimensions. 

The woodcuts of the preceding volume will have made the 
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reader sufficiently familiar with the physiognomy of Iho 
Persians , 6 or, at any rate, with the representation of it which 
has come down to ns upon the Persian monuments. IX may 
be remarked that the type of face and head is uniform upon 
all of them, and offers a remarkable contrast to the type 
assigned to themselves by the Assyrians, from whom the 
Arians evidently adopted the general idea of bas-reliefs, as 
well as their general mode of treating subjects upon them. 
The novelty of the physiognomy is a strong argument in favor 
of its truthfulness; and this is further confirmed by the 
evidence which we have, that the Persian artists aimed at 
representing the varieties of the human race, and succeeded 
fairly in rendering them. Varieties of physiognomy are 
represented upon the bas-reliefs with much care, and some¬ 
times with remarkable success, as the annexed head of a negro, 
taken from one of the royal tombs , 7 will sufficiently indicate. 
[PL XXIX., Fig.l.] 

According to Herodotus, the skulls of the Persians were 
extraordinarily thin and weaka phenomenon for which he 
accounted by the national habit of always covering the head. 
There does not seem to be in reality any ground for supposing 
that such a practice would at all tend to produce such a result. 
If, therefore, we regard the fact of thinness as established, we 
can only view it as an original feature in the physical type of 
the race. Such a feature would imply, on the supposition that 
the heads were of the ordinary size, a large brain-cavity, and 
so an unusual volume of brain, which is generally a concomi¬ 
tant of high intellectual power. 

The Persians seem, certainly, to have been quick and lively, 
keen-witted, capable of repartee, ingenious, and, for Orientals, 
far-sighted. They had fancy and imagination, a relish for 
poetry and art, and they were not without a certain power of 
political combination. But we cannot justly ascribe to them 
any high degree of intellectual excellence. The religious ideas 
which they held in common with the Modes were, indeed, of a 
more elevated character than is usual with races not enlight¬ 
ened by special revelation ; 9 but these ideas were the common 
stock of the Iranie peoples, and were inherited by the Persians 
from a remote ancestry, not excogitated by themselves. Their 
taste for art, though marked, was neither pure nor high. We 
shall have to consider, in a future chapter, the architecture and 
mimetic art of the people ; 10 to weigh their merits in these 
respects and, at the same time, to note their deficiencies. 
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Without anticipating the exact verdict then to be pronounced, 
we may say at once that there is nothing in the remains of the 
Persian architecture and sculpture that have come down to us 
indicative of any remarkable artistic genius; nothing that even 
places them on a par with the best works of the kind produced 
by Orientals. Again, if the great work of Firdausi represents 
to us, as it probably does, the true spirit of the ancient poetry 
of the Persians, we must conclude that, in the highest depart 
menu of art, their efforts were but of moderate merit. A tone 
of exaggeration, an imagination exuberant and unrestrained, a 
preference for glitter over solid excellence, a love of far-fetched 
conceits, characterize the Sbahnameh; and, though we may 
fairly ascribe something of this to the idiosyncrasy of the poet, 
still, after we have made all due allowance upon this score, the 
conviction presses upon us that there was a childish and gro¬ 
tesque character 11 in the great mass of the old Persian poetry, 
which marks it as the creation of moderate rather than of high 
intellectual power, and prevents us from regarding it with the 
respect with which we view the labors of the Greeks and 
Romans, or, again, of the Hebrews, in this department. A 
want of seriousness, a want of reality, and, again, a want of 
depth, characterize the poetry of Iran, whose bards do not 
touch the chords which rouse what is noblest and highest in 
our nature. They give us sparkle, prettiness, quaint and in¬ 
genious fancies, grotesque marvels, an inflated kind of human 
heroism; but they have none of the higher excellencies of the 
poetic art, none of the divine fire which renders the true poet, 
and the true prophet, one. 

Among moral qualities, we must assign to the Persians as 
their most marked characteristics, at any rate in the earlier 
times, courage, energy, and a regard for truth. The valor of 
their troops in the great combats of Plataea and Thermopylae 
extorted the admiration of their enemies, who have left on 
record their belief that, “in boldness and warlike spirit, the 
Persians were not a whit behind the Greeks, ” and that their 
defeat was wholly owing to the inferiority of their equipment 
and training . 12 Without proper shields, with little defensive 
armor, wielding only short swords and lances that were 
scarcely more than javelins, they dashed themselves upon the 
serried ranks of the Spartans, seizing the huge spear-shafts of 
these latter with their hands, striving to break them, and to 
force a way in. No conduct could have been braver than this, 
which the modern historian well compares with brilliant 
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actions of tlio Romans and the Swiss . 13 The Persians thoroughly 
deserved to he termed (as they are termed by JEschylus), a 
“ valiant-minded people;” u they had boldness, Man, dash, and 
considerable tenacity and stubbornness; no nation of Asia or 
Africa was able to stand against them; if they found their 
masters in the Greeks, it was owing, as the Greeks them¬ 
selves tell us, to the superiority of Hellenic arms, equip¬ 
ment, and, above all, of Hellenic discipline, which together 
rendered the most desperate valor unavailing, when it lacked 
the support of scientific organization and united simultaneous 
movement. 

The energy of the Persians during the earlier years of their 
ascendancy is no less remarkable than their courage. JEschylus 
speaks of a mysterious faie which forced them to engage con¬ 
tinually in a long series of wars, to take delight in combats of 
horse, and in the siege and overthrow of cities . 16 Herodotus, 
in a tone that is not very different, makes Xerxes, soon after 
his accession, represent himself as bound by the examples of 
his forefathers to engage his country in some great enterprise, 
and not suffer the military spirit of his people to decay through 
want of employment . 16 We shall find, when we come to con¬ 
sider the history of the Empire, that, for eighty years, under 
four sovereigns, the course indicated by these two writers was 
in fact pursued—that war followed on war, expedition on 
expedition—the active energy of sovereign and people carrying 
them on, without rest or pause, in a career of conquest that 
has few parallels in the history of Oriental nations. In the 
subsequent period, this spirit is less marked; but, at all times, 
a certain vigor and activity has characterized the race, distin¬ 
guishing it in a very marked way from the dreamy and listless 
Hindus upon the one hand, and the apathetic Turks upon 
the other. 

The Persian love of truth was a favorite theme with the 
Greeks , 17 who were, perhaps, the warmer in their praises from 
a latent consciousness of their own deficiency in the virtue. 
According to Herodotus, the attention of educators was spe¬ 
cially directed to the point, and each young Persian was 
taught by his preceptors three main things:—“To ride, to draw 
the bow, and to speak the truth.” 1(4 We find that, in the Zeiul- 
avesta, and more especially in its earliest and purest portions, 
truth is strenuously inculcated. Alnira-Mazda himself is “ true,” 
“the father of all truth,”“* and his worshippers are bound to 
conform themselves to his image. Darius, in his inscriptions, 
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protests frequently against “lies,” which he seems to regard 
as the embodiment of all evil . 20 A love of finesse and intrigue 
is congenital to Orientals; and, in the later period of their 
sway, the Persians appear to have yielded to this natural in¬ 
clination, and to have used freely in their struggle with the 
Greeks the weapons of cunning and deception; hut, in the 
earlier period, a different spirit prevailed; lying was then re¬ 
garded as the most disgraceful act of which a man could possi¬ 
bly be guilty ; 21 truth was both admired and practised; Persian 
kings, entrapped into a promise, stood to it firmly, however 
much they might wish it recalled f 2 foreign powers had never 
to complain that the terms of a treaty were departed from ; 23 
the Persians thus form an honorable exception to the ordinary 
Asiatic character, and for general truthfulness and a faithful 
performance of their engagements compare favorably with the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The Persian, if we may trust Herodotus, was careful to 
avoid debt . 24 He had a keen sense of the difficulty with which 
a debtor escapes subterfuge and equivocation—forms, slightly 
disguised, of lying. To buy and sell wares in a market place, 
to chaffer and haggleover prices, was distasteful to him, as apt 
to involve falsity and unfairness . 25 He was free and open in 
speech, bold in act, generous, warm-hearted, hospitable. His 
chief faults were an addiction to self-indulgence and luxury, a 
passionate abandon to the feeling of the hour, whatever that 
might happen to be; and a tameness and subservience in ail 
his relations towards his prince, which seem to moderns almost 
incompatible with real self-respect and manliness. 

The luxury of the Persians will be considered when we treat 
of their manners. In illustration of the two other weak points 
of their character, it may be observed that, in joy and in sor¬ 
row, they were alike immoderate; in the one transported 
beyond all reasonable bounds, and exhibiting their transports 
with entire unreserve and openness ; 26 in the other proportion¬ 
ately depressed, and quite unrestrained in the expression of 
their anxiety or misery . 27 JSscliylus’ tragedy of the “Persse” 
is, in this respect, true to nature, and represents with accuracy 
the real habits of the nation . 28 The Persian was a stranger to 
the dignified reserve which has commonly been affected by the 
more civilized among Western nations. He laughed and wept, 
shouted and shrieked, with the unrestraint of a child, who is 
not ashamed to lay bare his inmost feelings to the eyes of those 
about him. Lively and excitable, he loved to give vent to every 
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passion that stirred his heart, and eared not how many wit¬ 
nessed his lamentations or his rejoicings. 

The feeling of the Persian towards his king is one of which 
moderns can with difficulty form a conception. In Persia the 
monarch was so much the State, that patriotism itself was, as 
it were, swallowed up in loyalty; and an absolute unquestion¬ 
ing submission, not only to the deliberate will, but to the merest 
caprice of the sovereign, was, by habit and education, so en¬ 
grained into the nature of the people that a contrary spirit 
scarcely ever manifested itself. In war the safety of the sover¬ 
eign was the first thought, and the principal care of all . 29 The 
tales told of the self-devotion of individuals to secure the pres¬ 
ervation of the monarch 30 may not be true, but they indicate 
faithfully the actual tone of men’s sentiments about the value 
of the royal person. If the king suffered, all was lost; if the 
king escaped, the greatest calamities seemed light, and could 
be endured with patience . 31 Uncomplaining acquiescence in all 
the decisions of the monarch—cheerful submission to his will, 
whatever it might chance to be—characterized the conduct of 
the Persians in time of peace. It was here that their loyalty de¬ 
generated into parasitical tameness, and became a defect in¬ 
stead of a virtue. The voice of remonstrance, of rebuke, of warn¬ 
ing, was unheard at the Court; and tyranny was allowed to in¬ 
dulge unchecked in the wildest caprices and extravagances. 
The father, whose innocent son was shot before his eyes by the 
king in pure wantonness, instead of raising an indignant pro¬ 
test against the crime, felicitated him on the excellence of his 
archery 32 Unfortunates, bastinadoed by the royal orders, de¬ 
clared themselves delighted, because his majesty had con¬ 
descended to recollect them . 53 A tone of sycophancy and ser¬ 
vility was thus engendered, which, sapping self-respect, tended 
fatally to lower and corrupt the entire character of the people. 

In considering the manners and customs of the Persians, it 
will be convenient to follow the order already observed in treat¬ 
ing of Assyria and Media—that is to say, to treat, in the 
first instance, of their warlike, and subsequently of their peace¬ 
ful usages. On the latter the monuments throw considerable 
light; on the former, the information which they supply is 
comparatively scanty. 

The Persians, like the Medes , 34 regarded chariots with dis¬ 
favor, and composed their armies almost entirely of foot and 
horse. The ordinary dress of the foot-man was, in the earlier 
times, a tunic with long sleeves , 33 made of leather, 9 * and fitting 
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rather tightly to the frame, which it covered from the neck to 
the knee. 27 Under this was worn a pair of trousers ,* h also of 
leather, and tolerably tight-fitting, especially at the ankles, 
where they met a sort of high shoe, or low boot. The head 
was protected by a loose round cap, 311 apparently of felt, which 
projected a little in front, and rose considerably above the top 
of the head. Round the waist was worn a double girdle or 
belt, 40 from which depended a short sword. [PI. XXVIII., 
Fig. 4.] 

The offensive arms of the foot-man were, a sword, a spear, 
and a bow. The sword, which was called by the Persians 
cikinaces, 41 appears to have been a short, straight weapon, 42 
suited for stabbing rather than for cutting, and, in fact, not 
very much better than a dagger. [PI. XXIX., Fig. 2.] It was 
carried in a sheath, 43 and was worn suspended from the girdle 
on the right side. 44 From the Persepolitan sculptures it would 
seem not to have hung freely, but to have been attached to the 
right thigh by a thong which passed round the knee. The 
handle was short, and generally unprotected by a guard; but, 
in some specimens, we see a simple cross-bar between the hilt 
and the blade. 

The spear carried by the Persian foot-man was also short, 45 
or, at any rate, much shorter than the Greek. To judge by 
the representations of guardsmen on the Persepolitan sculp¬ 
tures, it was from six to six and a half or seven feet in length. 
The Grecian spear was sometimes as much as twenty-one feet. 46 
The Persian weapon had a short head, which appears to have 
been flatfish, and which was strengthened by a bar or ridge 
down the middle. 47 The shaft, which was of cornel wood, 48 
tapered gradually from bottom to top, and rvas ornamented at 
its lower extremity with a ball, 49 sometimes carved in the 
shape of an apple or a pomegranate. 50 [PI. XXIX., Fig. 3.] 

The Persian bow, according to Herodotus and Xenophon, 51 
was of unusual size. According to the sculptures, 52 it was 
rather short, certainly not exceeding four feet. It seems to 
have been carried strung, either on the left shoulder, with the 
arm passed through it, or in a bow-case slung at the left side. 53 
It was considerably bent in the middle, and had the ends 
slightly turned back. [PI. XXX., Fig. 1.] The arrows, which 
were of reed, 54 tipped with metal, and feathered/ 5 were carried 
in a quiver, which hung at the back near the left shoulder. To 
judge from the sculptures, their length must have been about 
two feet and a half. The arrow-heads, which w^ere either of 
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bronze or iron, seem to have been of various shapes, 66 the most 
common closely resembling the arrow-heads of the Assyrians/' 7 
[PL XXX., Fig. 3.] 

Other offensive weapons carried occasionally by the Persian 
foot-men were, a battle-axe, a sling, and a knife. The battle- 
axe, which appears in the sculptures only in one or two in¬ 
stances, is declared to have been a common Persian weapon 
by Xenophon, 68 who, upon such a point, would seem to be 
trustworthy. The use of the sling by the Persian light-armed 
is quite certain. It is mentioned by Curtius and Strabo, 69 no 
less than by Xenophon; and the last-named writer speaks 
with full knowledge on the subject, for he witnessed the effect 
of the weapon in the hands of Persian slingers during his re¬ 
turn with the Ten Thousand. 60 The only missiles which the 
Persian slingers threw were stones; they did not, like the 
Rhodians, make use of small lumps of lead. 61 

The knife ( v.oni% or juaxcupd) seems also to have been a Persian 
weapon. Its blade appears to have been slightly curved, like 
that of a pruning-hook. 62 It was worn in a sheath, 69 and was 
probably thrust into the belt or girdle like the similar weapon, 
half knife, half dagger, of a modern Persian. 

The ordinary defence of the Persian against the weapons of 
his enemy was a shield of wicker-work, 64 which covered him 
almost from head to foot, 65 and which probably differed little 
from the wattled shield of the Assyrians. 66 [PL XXX., Fig. 2.] 
This he commonly planted on the ground, supporting it, per¬ 
haps, with a crutch, while he shot his arrows from behind 
it. 67 Occasionally, he added to this defence the protection of a 
coat of mail, 68 composed either of scale armor, 69 or of quilted 
linen, 70 like the corselets of the Egyptians. Armor of the 
former kind was almost impenetrable, since the scales were of 
metal—iron, bronze, or sometimes gold—and overlapped one 
another like those of a fish. 71 

The Persian cavalry was armed, in the early times of the 
monarchy, almost exactly in the same manner as their in¬ 
fantry. 72 Afterwards, however a considerable change seems 
to have been made. In the time of the younger Cyrus cavalry 
soldiers were very fully protected. They wore helmets on their 
heads, coats of mail about their bodies, and greaves on their 
legs. 73 Their chief offensive arms seem, then, to have been the 
short sword, the javelin, and the knife. 74 It is probable that 
they were without shields, 76 being sufficiently defended by their 
armor, which (as wo have seen) was almost complete. 
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The javelin of the horseman, which was his special weapon, 
was a short strong spear or pike, with a shaft of cornel - 
wood, 76 and an iron point. It was common for him to carry 
two such weapons, 77 one of which he used as a missile, while 
he retained the other in order to employ it in hand-to-hand 
combat with the enemy. 78 It was a stout manageable weapon, 
and though no match for the longer and equally strong spear 
of the Macedonian cavalry, 79 was preferred by Xenophon to 
the long weak reed-lance commonly carried by horse-soldiers 
in his day. 80 

It was the practice of the later Persians to protect with 
armor, not only the horseman, but the horse. They selected 
for the service large and powerful animals, chiefly of the 
Nissean breed, 81 and cased them almost wholly in mail. 83 The 
head was guarded by a frontlet, and the neck and chest by a 
breast-piece; the sides and flanks had their own special cover¬ 
ing (paicXEvpidia), and cuisses defended the thighs. These de¬ 
fences were not merely, like those of the later Assyrian heavy 
cavalry, 83 of felt or leather, but consisted, like the cuirasses 
worn by the riders, of some such material covered with metal 
scales. 84 The weight which the horse had to sustain was thus 
very great, and the movements of the cavalry force were, in 
consequence, slow and hesitating. 85 Flight was difficult; and, 
in a retreat, the weaker animals were apt to sink under their 
burdens, and to be trampled to death by the stronger ones. 86 

There can be no doubt that, besides these heavy horsemen, 
the Persians employed, even in the latest times, and much 
more in the earlier, a light and agile cavalry force. Such were 
the troops which, under Tissaphernes, harassed the Ten 
Thousand during their retreat; and such, it may be con¬ 
jectured, was really at all times the great body of their 
cavalry. The education of the Persian, as we shall see here¬ 
after, 87 was directed to the formation of those habits of quick¬ 
ness and agility in the mounting and managing of horses, 
which have a military value only as furnishing a good training 
for the light-cavalry service; and the tendency of the race has 
at all times been, not to those forms of military organization 
w T hicli are efficient by means of solidity and strength, but to 
those lighter, more varied, and more elastic branches which 
compensate for a want of solidity by increased activity, readi¬ 
ness, and ease of movement. 

Though the Persians did not set any great store by chariots, 
as an arm of the military service, 88 they nevertheless made 
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occasional use of tliem. Not only were their kings and 
princes, when they commanded their troops in person, acous- 
tomed to direct their movements, both on the march and even 
inaction, from the elevation of a war-chariot, e0 but nowand 
then, in great battles, a considerable force of them was brought 
into the field, 00 and important consequences were expected 
from their employment. 01 The wheels of the war-chariots 
were armed with scythes; 9 - and these, when the chariot was 
set in motion, were regarded as calculated to inflict great 
damage on the ranks of opponents. Such hopes seem, how¬ 
ever, to have been generally disappointed. 03 As every chariot 
was drawn by at least two horses, and contained at least two 
persons—the charioteer and the warrior—a large mark was 
offered by each to the missiles of the light troops who were 
commonly stationed to receive them; and, as praetieally it was 
found that a single wound to either horse or man threw the 
whole equipage into confusion, the charge of a scythed 
chariot was commonly checked before it reached the line of 
battle of the enemy. Where this was not the case, the danger 
was escaped by opening the ranks and letting the chariots 
pass through them to the rear, a good account being speedily 
given of any adventurer who thus isolated himself from the 
support of his own party. 

The Persian war-chariot was, probably, somewhat loftier 
than the Assyrian. 04 The wheels appear to have been from 
three to four feet in diameter; and the body rose above them 
to a height from the ground of nearly five feet. The person of 
the warrior was thus protected up to his middle 90 by the 
curved board which enclosed the chariot on three sides. 0 ** The 
axle-tree is said to have been broad, since breadth afforded a 
security against being overturned, 07 and the whole con¬ 
struction to have been strong and solid. The wheels had 
twelve spokes, which radiated from a nave of unusual size. 00 
The felloes were narrower than the Assyrian, but were still 
composed, like them, of two or three distinct layers of wood. 
The tires were probably of metal, and were indented like the 
edge of a saw. [PI. XXXI., Fig. 1.] 

No great ornamentation of the chariot appears to have been 
attempted. The body was occasionally patterned with a 
chequer-work, 00 which maybe compared with a style common 
in Assyria, 100 and the spokes of the wheels were sometimes of 
great elegance, 101 hut the general character of the workmanship 
was massive and plain. T)ie pole was short, and terminated 
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with a simple curve. From the evidence of the monuments it 
would seem that chariots were drawn by two horses only; 10 ' 2 
hut the classical writers assure us that the ordinary practice 
was to have teams of four. 103 The harness used was exceed¬ 
ingly simple, consisting of a yoke, a belly-band, a narrow col¬ 
lar, a head-stall, a bit, and reins. When the charioteer left 
his seat, the reins could be attached to a loop or bar which pro¬ 
jected from the front of the chariot-board. 

Chariots were constructed to contain two, or perhaps, in 
some instances, three persons. These consisted of the warrior, 
his charioteer, who stood beside him, and an attendant, whose 
place was behind, and whose business it was to open and shut 
the chariot doors. 104 The charioteer wore a visor and a coat of 
mail, exposing nothing to the enemy but his eyes. 105 

The later Persians made use also of elephants in battle, but 
to a very small extent, 106 and without any results worth men¬ 
tioning. 

The chief points of Persian tactics were the following. The 
army was organized into three distinct services—those of the 
chariots, the horse, and the foot. In drawing up the line of 
battle, it was usual, where chariots were employed, to place 
them in the front rank, in front of the rest of the army. 107 
Behind the chariots were stationed the horse and the foot; the 
former generally massed upon the wings; 108 the latter placed 
in the middle, drawn up according to nations, 109 in a number 
of oblong squares, 110 which touched, or nearly touched, one 
another. The bravest and best armed troops were placed in 
front; the ranks towards the rear being occupied by those of 
inferior quality. 111 The depth of the ranks was usually very 
great, 112 since Oriental troops cannot be trusted to maintain a 
firm front unless they are strongly supported from behind. 
No attempt, however, seems to have been made at forming a 
second line of battle in the rear of the first, nor does there 
even seem to have been any organized system of reserves. 
When the battle began, the chariots were first launched against 
the enemy, 113 whose ranks it was hoped they would confuse, 
or, at any rate, disturb. After this the main line advanced to 
the attack, but without any inclination to come at once to 
close quarters. Planting their shields firmly on the ground in 
front of them, 114 the Persian heavy-aimed shot flight after 
flight of arrows against their foe, while the slingers and other 
light-armed in the rear sent clouds of missiles over the heads 
of their friends into the adverse ranks beyond them. It was 
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usually tlie enemy which brought this phase o£ the battle to 
an end, by pressing onward and closing with the Persian main 
line in a hand-to-hand combat. Here the struggle was com¬ 
monly brief—a very few minutes often decided the engage¬ 
ment. 116 If the Persian line of battle was forced or broken, all 
was immediately regarded as lost—flight and rout followed. 
The cavalry, from its position on the wings, might attempt, by 
desperate charges on the flanks of the advancing foe, to stay 
his progress, and restore the fortune of the day, but such 
efforts were usually unavailing. Its line of battle once bro¬ 
ken, a Persian army lost heart; its commander commonly set 
the example of flight, and there was a general rush of all arms 
from the battle-field. 

For success the Persians trusted mainly to their numbers, 
which enabled them, in some cases, to renew an attack time 
after time with fresh troops, 11 * in others to outflank and sur¬ 
round their adversary. 117 Their best troops were undoubtedly 
their cavalry, both heavy and light. The heavy, armed in the 
old times with bows, 1,8 and in the later with the javelin 119 
( 7 r«Aror), highly distinguished itself on many important oc¬ 
casions. 1 ' 0 The weight of its charge must have been great; its 
offensive weapons were good; 121 and its armor made it almost 
invulnerable to ordinary weapons. The light cavalry was cele¬ 
brated for the quickness and dexterity of its manoeuvres. 129 
It had the loose organization of modern Bashi-Bazouks or 
Cossacks; it hung in clouds on the enemy—assailed, retreated, 
rallied, re-advanced—fled, and even in flight was formidable, 
since each rider was trained to discharge his arrows back¬ 
wards with a sure aim against the pursuing foe. 123 The 
famous skill of the Parthiansin their horse-combats 124 was in¬ 
herited from their Persian predecessors, who seem to have 
invented the practice which the later people carried to perfec¬ 
tion. 

Though mainly depending for success on their numbers, the 
Persians did not wholly despise the use of contrivance and 
stratagem. At Arbola, Darius Codomaimus had spiked halls 
strewn over the ground where he expected the Greek cavalry 
to make its attacks 125 [PI. XXX., Fig. 5]; and, at Sardis, 
Cyrus obtained his victory over the Lydian horse by frighten¬ 
ing them with the grotesque and unfamiliar' camel. 129 Other 
instances 127 will readily occur to the reader, whereby it ap¬ 
pears that the art of war was studied, and ingenuity allowed 
its duo place in military matters, by this people, who showed 
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a fair share of Oriental subtlety in the devices which they enr 
ployed against their enemies. 

It is doubtful whether we are to include among these devices 
the use of military engines. On the one band, we have several 
distinct statements by the author of the “ Cyrposedia,” to the 
effect that engines were well known to the Persians; 128 on the 
other, we remark an entire absence from the works of other 
ancient writers of any notice that they actually employed 
them, either in their battles or their sieges. The silence of 
Scripture, 129 of Herodotus, of the inscriptions, of Quintus Cur- 
tius, of Arrian, may fairly be regarded as outweighing the 
unsupported authority of the romance-writer, Xenophon; and 
though it would be rash to decide that such things as siege- 
towers, battering rams, and balistce —all of which are found to 
have been in constant use under the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monarchies 13 ’—were wholly discarded by, or unknown to, 
their successors in the government of Asia, yet a wise criti¬ 
cism will conclude, that they were, at any rate, unfamiliar to 
the Persians, rarely and sparingly (if at all) employed by them, 
other methods of accomplishing the ends whereto they served 
having more approved themselves to this ingenious people. 
In ordinary sieges it would seem that they trusted to the bank 
or mound, 131 while sometimes they drove mines under the 
walls, and sought in this way to effect a breach. 132 Where the 
place attacked was of great strength, they had recourse in gen¬ 
eral either to stratagem or to blockade. 133 Occasionally they 
employed the destructive force of fire, 134 and no doubt they 
often succeeded by the common method of escalade. On the 
whole, it must certainly be said that they were successful in 
their sieges, exhibiting in their conduct of them courage, ac¬ 
tivity, and considerable fertility of resource. 

A Persian army was usually, though not always, 135 placed 
under a single commander. This commander was the monarch, 
if he was present; if not, it was a Persian, or a Mede, 136 nom¬ 
inated by him. Under the commander-in-chief were a num¬ 
ber of general officers, heads of corps or divisions, of whom 
we find, in one instance, as many as nine. 137 Next in rank to 
these were the chiefs of the various ethnic contingents com¬ 
posing the army, who were, probably, in general the satraps 
of the different provinces. 138 Thus far appointments were 
held directly from the crown; but beyond this the system was 
changed. The ethnic or satrapial commanders appointed the 
officers next below themselves, the captains over a thousand, 
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and (if their contingent was large enough to admit it) the cap¬ 
tains over ten thousand; who, again, nominated their subordi¬ 
nates, commanders of a hundred, and commanders of ten. 13- 
Thus, in the main, a decimal scale prevailed. The lowest rank 
of officers commanded each ten men, the next lowest a hun¬ 
dred, the next to that a thousand, the next ten thousand. 
The officer over ten thousand was sometimes a divisional 
chief; 140 sometimes he was subject to the commander of an 
ethnic contingent, who was himself under the orders of the 
head of a division. Altogether there were six ranks of officers, 
exclusive of the commander-in-chief. 

The proper position of the commander-in-chief was con¬ 
sidered to be the centre of the line of battle. 141 He was 
regarded as safer there than he would have been on either 
wing; and it was seen that, from such a position, his orders 
would be most rapidly conveyed to all parts of the battle¬ 
field. 142 It was not, however, thought to be honorable that he 
should keep aloof from the fight, or avoid risking his own 
person. 143 On the contrary, he was expected to take an active 
part in the combat; and therefore, though his place was not 
exactly in the very foremost ranks, it was towards the front, 
and the result followed that he was often exposed to imminent 
danger. The consequences of this arrangement were fre¬ 
quently disastrous in the extreme, 144 the death or flight of the 
commander producing universal panic, stopping the further 
issue of any general order, and thus paralyzing the whole 
army. 

The numbers of a Persian army, though no doubt exaggerated 
by the Greeks, must have been very great, amounting, proba¬ 
bly, on occasions, to more than a million of combatants. 145 
Troops were drawn from the entire empire, and were mar¬ 
shalled in the field according to nations, 146 each tribe accoutred 
in its own fashion. Here were seen the gilded breastplates 147 
and scarlet kilts 14 * of the Persians and Medes; there the woollen 
shirt of the Arab, 149 the leathern jerkin of the Berber, 160 or the 
cotton dress of the native of Hindustan. 161 Swart savage 
Ethiops from the Upper Nile, adorned with a war-paint of 
white and red, and scantily clad with the skins of leopards 
or lions, fought in one place with huge clubs, arrows tipped 
with stone, and spears terminating in the horn of an antelope. 163 
In another, Seyths, with their loose spangled trousers 1 ” and 
their tall pointed caps,' 64 dealt death around from their unerr¬ 
ing blows; while near them Assyrians, helmeted, and wearing 
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corselets of quilted linen, wielded the tough spear, or the still 
more formidable iron mace. 155 Kude weapons, like cane bows, 
unfeathered arrows, and stakes hardened at one end in the 
fire, 156 were seen side by side with keen swords and daggers of 
the best steel, the finished productions of the workshops of 
Phoenicia and Greece. Here the bronze helmet was surmounted 
with the ears and horns of an ox; 157 there it was superseded by 
a fox-skin, 158 a leathern or wooden skull-cap, 159 or a head-dress 
fashioned out of a horse’s scalp. 100 Besides horses and mules, 
elephants, 161 camels, 162 and wild asses, 163 diversified the scene, 
and rendered it still more strange and wonderful to the eye of 
a European. One large body of cavalry was accustomed to 
enter the field apparently unarmed; besides the dagger, which 
the Oriental never lays aside, they had nothing but a long 
leathern thong. They used this, however, just as the lasso is 
used by the natives of Brazil, and the wretch at whom they 
aimed their deadly noose had small chance of escape. 164 

The Persians, like the Assyrians, 105 usually avoided fighting 
during the winter, and marched out their armies against the 
enemy in early spring. 166 With the great hosts which they 
moved a fixed order of march was most necessary; and we find 
evidence of so much attention being paid to this point that con¬ 
fusion and disorder seem scarcely over to have arisen. When 
the march lay within their own country, it was usual to send 
on the baggage and the suinpter-beasts in advance, 167 after 
which came about half the troops, moving slowly in a long and 
continuous column along the appointed line of route. At this 
point a considerable break occurred, in order that all might be 
clear for the most important part of the army, which was now 
to follow. A guard, consisting of a thousand horse and a thou¬ 
sand foot, picked men of the Persian people, prepared the way 
for what was most holy in the eyes of the nation—the emblems 
of their religion, and their king. The former consisted of 
sacred horses and cars; perhaps, in the later times, of silver 
altars also, bearing the perpetual and heaven-kindled fire, 168 
which was a special object of Persian religious regard, and 
which the superstition of the people viewed as a sort of palla¬ 
dium, sure to bring the blessings of heaven upon their arms. 
Behind the sacred emblems followed the Great King himself, 
mounted on a car drawn by Nisscan steeds, 169 and perhaps pro¬ 
tected on either side by a select band of his relatives. 176 Behind 
the royal chariot came a second guard, consisting, like the 
first, of a thousand foot and a thousand hoi’se. Then followed 
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ton thousand picked foot, probably the famous “Immortals;” 171 
then came a body of ten thousand picked Persian horsemen. 
After these a space of four hundred yards (nearly a quarter of 
a mile) was left vacant; then marched, in a second continuous 
column, the remainder of the host. 

On entering an enemy’s country, or drawing near a hostile 
force in their own, certain alterations in these dispositions be¬ 
came necessary, and were speedily effected. The baggage-train 
was withdrawn, and instead of moving before the army, fol¬ 
lowed at some little distance in the rear. 172 Horsemen were 
thrown out in front, to feel for the enemy and notify his ar¬ 
rival. 173 Sometimes, if the host was large, a division of the 
troops was made, and several corps cVarmee advanced against 
the foe simultaneously by distinct routes. 174 When this took 
place, the commander-in-chief was careful to accompany the 
central force, 17 " so as to find himself in his proper position if he 
was suddenly compelled to give battle. 

Night movements were seldom attempted by the Persians. 
They marched from sunrise 176 to sunset, 177 halting, probably, 
during the midday heat. In their most rapid marches they 
seldom accomplished more than from twenty to twenty-five 
miles in the day; 17 * and when this rate was attempted for any 
continuance, it was necessary to rest the men at intervals for 
as much as three days at a time. 17 ” The great drag upon ra¬ 
pidity of movement was the baggage-train, which consisted or¬ 
dinarily of a vast multitude of camels, horses, asses, mules, 
oxen, etc., in part carrying burthens upon their backs, in part 
harnessed to carts laden with provisions, tents, and other nec¬ 
essaries. 1 '' 0 The train also frequently comprised a number of 
litters, 1 " 1 in which the wives or female companions of the chief 
men were luxuriously conveyed, amid a crowd of eunuchs'" 2 
and attendants, and with all the cumbrous paraphernalia of 
female wardrobes. 163 Hoads, it must be remembered, did not 
exist; rivers were not bridged, except occasionally by boats;” 4 
the army marched on the natural ground along an established 
line of route which no art had prepared for the passage of man 
or beast. Portions of the route would often be soft and muddy; 
the carts and litters would become immovable, their wheels 
sinking into the mire up to the axles; all the efforts of tho 
teams would be unavailing; it must have been imperative to 
halt the main line, and employ the soldiers in the release of the 
vehicles, which had to be lifted and carried forward till the 
ground was suiliciently linn to bear them.’" 4 When a rivet' 
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crossed the liiie of route, a ford had to be sought, boats pro¬ 
cured, or rafts extemporized. The Persians were skilful in the 
passage of streams, to which they became accustomed in their 
first campaigns under Cyrus; 186 but the march was necessarily 
retarded by these and similar obstacles, and we cannot be sur¬ 
prised that the average rate of movement was slow. 

As evening approached the Persians sought a suitable place 
for their camp. An open plain was preferred for the purpose, 
and the vicinity of water was a necessity. 1A7 If an enemy was 
thought to be at hand, a ditch was rapidly dug, and the earth 
thrown up inside; 1 " 8 or if the soil was sandy, sacks were filled 
with it, and the camp was protected with sand-bags. 189 Imme¬ 
diately within the rampart were placed the gerrhophori, or 
Persians armed with large wicker shields. 190 The rest of the 
soldiers had severally their appointed places, the position as¬ 
signed to the commander-in-chief being the centre. 191 All the 
army had tents, 192 which were pitched so as to face the east. 193 
The horses of the cavalry were tethered and hobbled in front 
of the tents of their owners. 194 

The Persians disliked encamping near to their enemy. 195 
They preferred an interval of seven or eight miles, which they 
regarded as a considerable security against a surprise. As their 
most important arm was the cavalry, and as it was impossible 
for the cavalry to unfasten and unhobble their steeds, to equip 
them properly, to arm themselves, and then to mount in a 
short space of time, when darkness and confusion reigned 
around, a night attack on the part of an enterprising enemy 
would have been most perilous to a Persian army. Hence the 
precaution which they observed against its occurrence—a pre¬ 
caution which was seldom or never omitted 196 where they felt 
ayy respect for their foe, and which seems to have been effec¬ 
tive, since we do not hear of their suffering any disaster of the 
kind which they so greatly feared. 

The Persians do not seem to have possessed any special corps 
of pioneers. When the nature of the country was such as to 
require the felling of timber or the removal of brushwood, the 
army was halted, and the work was assigned to a certain num¬ 
ber of the regular soldiers. 197 For the construction of bridges, 
however, in important places, and for other works on a grand 
scale intended to facilitate an expedition, preparations were 
made beforehand, the tasks being entrusted either to skilled 
workmen, 198 or to the crews of ships, 199 if they were tolerably 
easy of performance. 
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Commissariat arrangements were generally made by the 
Persians on a large scale, and with the best possible results. 
An ample baggage-train conveyed corn sufficient to supply the 
host during some months;* 00 and in cases where scarcity was 
apprehended, further precautions were taken. Ships laden 
with corn accompanied the expedition as closely as possible,’ 01 
and'supplemented any deficiency that might arise from a fail¬ 
ure on the part of the land transport department. Sometimes, 
too. magazines 203 were established at convenient points along 
the intended line of march previously to the setting forth of 
the army, and stores were thus accumulated at places where it 
was probable they would be found of most service. 

Requisitions for supplies were also made upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of the towns and villages through which lay the route of 
the army. Whenever the host rested for a night at a place of 
any consequence, the inhabitants seem to have been required 
to furnish sufficient bread for a meal to each man, 208 and, in 
addition, to provide a banquet for the king 204 (or general) and 
his suite, which was always very numerous. Such requisitions, 
often intolerably burtliensome to those upon whom they were 
laid, must have 2 " 5 tended greatly to relieve the strain upon their 
own resources, which the sustentation of such enormous hosts 
as the Persian kings were in the habit of moving, cannot have 
failed to produce in many cases. 

The effectiveness of these various arrangements for the pro¬ 
visioning of troops upon a inarch was such that Persian armies 
were rarely, if ever, in any difficulty with respect to their sub¬ 
sistence. Once only in the entire course of their history do wo 
hear of the Persian forces suffering to any considerable extent 
from a want of supplier According to Herodotus, Pambyses. 
when he invaded Ethiopia, neglected the ordinary precautions: 
and brought his army into such straits that his men began to 
eat each other. 200 This caused the total failure of his expedi¬ 
tion, and the loss of a great proportion of the troops employed 
in it. There is, however, reason to suspect that, even in this 
ease, the loss and difficulty which occurred have been much 
exaggerated. 207 

The Persians readily gave quarter to the enemy who asked 
if, and generally treated their prisoners of war with much 
kindness. Personages of importance, as monarehs or princes, 
either preserved their titles and their liberty, with even a 
certain nominal authority,or received appanages in other 
parts of the Persian territory, 200 or, finally, were retained about 
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the Court as friends and table-companions of the Great King . 210 
Those of less rank were commonly given lands and houses in 
some province remote from their own country, and thenceforth 
held the same position as the great mass of the subject races . 211 
Exchanges of prisoners do not seem to have been thought of. 
In a few cases, persons, whom we should regard as prisoners 
of war, experienced some severities, but probably only when 
they were viewed by the Persians, not as fair enemies, but as 
rebels . 212 Rebels were, of course, liable to any punishment 
which the king might think it right to inflict upon them, 
and there were occasions after a revolt when sentences of ex¬ 
treme rigor were passed upon the persons considered to have 
been most in fault. According to Herodotus, three thousand 
Babylonians were crucified by order of Darius, to punish their 
revolt from him ; 213 and, though this is probably an exagger¬ 
ation, it is certain that sometimes, where an example was 
thought to be required, the Persians put to death, not only the 
leader pf a rebellion, but a number of his chief adherents . 214 
Crucifixion, or, at any rate, impalement of some sort, was in 
such cases the ordinary punishment . 215 Sometimes, before a 
rebel was executed, he was kept for a while chained at the 
king's door, in order that there might be no doubt of his 
capture. 21 * 

Among the minor punishments of rebellion were branding , 217 
and removal of the rebels en masse from their own country to 
some remote locality . 218 In this latter case, they were met'ely 
treated in the same way as ordinary prisoners of war. In the 
former, they probably became royal slaves attached to the 
household of the monarch. 

Though the Persians were not themselves a nautical people, 
they were quite aware of the great importance of a navy, and 
spared no pains to provide themselves with an efficient one. 
The conquests of Phoenicia, Cyprus, Egypt, and the Greek 
islands were undertaken, it is probable, mainly with this ob¬ 
ject; and these parts of the Empire were always valued chiefly 
as possessing skilled seamen, vessels, and dockyards, from 
which the Great King could draw an almost inexhaustible sup¬ 
ply of war-ships and transports. Persia at times had the com¬ 
plete command of the Mediterranean Sea , 219 and bore undis¬ 
puted sway in the Levant during almost the whole period of 
her existence as an empire . 220 

The war-ship preferred by the best naval powers during 
the whole period of the Persian rule was the trireme, or decked 
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galley impelled by rowers sitting in three tiers, or banks, one 
above another. This vessel, the invention of the Corinthians, 221 
had been generally adopted by the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean*’ 22 m the interval between B.c. 700 and B.c. 525, 
when by the reduction of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt, the 
Persians obtained the command of the sea. Notwithstanding 
the invention of quadrirernes by the Carthaginians before b.c, 
400. and of quinqueremes by Dionysius the Elder soon after, 
the trireme stood its ground, and from first to last the Persian 
fleets were mainly composed of this class of vessels. 223 

The trireme was a vessel of a considerable size, and was 
capable of accommodating two hundred and thirty persons. 224 
Of these, two hundred constituted the crew, while the remain- 
ing thirty were men-at-arms, corresponding to our own “ma¬ 
rines.” By far the greater number of the crew consisted of the 
rowers, who probably formed at least nine-tenths of the whole, 
or one hundred and eighty out of the tw r o hundred. 225 The 
rowers sat, not on benches running right across the vessel, but 
on small seats attached to its side. 226 They were arranged, as 
before stated, in three tiers, not, however, directly one over 
the head of another, but obliquely, each at once above and 
behind his fellow. Each rower had the sole management of a 
single oar, which he worked through a hole pierced in the side 
of the vessel. To prevent his oar from slipping he had a leath¬ 
ern strap, 227 which he twisted round it, and fastened to the 
thole, probably by means of a button. The remainder of the 
crew comprised the captain, the steersman, the petty officers, 
and the sailors proper, or those whose office it was to trim the 
sails and look to the rigging. The trireme of Persian times 
had, in all cases, a mast, and at least one sail, which was of a 
square shape, hung across the mast by means of a yard or 
spar, 22 " like the “square-sail” of a modern vessel. The rudder 
was composed of two broad-bladcd oars, one on either side of 
the stern, united, however, by a cross-bar, and managed by a 
single steersman. The central part of a trireme was always 
decked, and on this deck, which was generally level with the 
bulwarks, stood and fought the men-at-arms, whose business 
it was to engage the similar force of the enemy. 

The weapon of the trireme, with which she was intended 
chiefly to attack her foe, was the fvftaXo?, or beak. [PI. XXXI., 
Eig. :>.] This consisted of a projection from the prow of the 
ship, either above or below the water-line, strongly shod with 
a casting of iron, and terminating either in the head of an uni* 
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mal, or in one or more sharp points. A trireme was expected, 
like a modern “ram,” to use this implement against the sides 
of her adversary’s vessels, so as to crush them in and cause the 
vessels to sink. Driven by the full force of her oars, which 
impelled her almost at the rate of a modern steamer , 229 she was 
nearly certain, if she struck her adversary full, to send ship and 
men to the bottom. She might also, it is true, greatly damage 
herself; but, to preclude this, it was customary to make the 
whole prow of a trirene exceedingly strong, and, more particu¬ 
larly, to support it with beams at the side which 

tended to prevent the timbers from starting. 

Besides triremes, which constituted the bulk of the Persian 
navy, there were contained in their fleet various other classes 
of vessels, as triaconters, penteconters, eercuri, and others . 230 
Triaconters were long, sharp-keeled ships, shaped very much 
like a trireme, rowed by thirty rowers, who sat all upon a level, 
like the rowers in modern boats, fifteen on either side of the ves¬ 
sel. [PI. XXXI., Fig. 2.] Penteconters were very similar, the 
only difference being in the number of the oars and oarsmen. 
[PI. XXXI., Fig. 4.] Both these classes of vessels seem to have 
been frequently without sails . 231 Cercuri were light boats, 
very long and swift. They are said to have been invented 
by the Cyprians , 232 and were always peculiar to Asia . 233 

The transports of the Persians were either for the convey¬ 
ance of horses or of food. Horse-transports ( 'litieayoayd nAoia) 
were large clumsy vessels, constructed expressly for the ser¬ 
vice whereon they were used, 234 possessing probably a special 
apparatus for the embarkation and disembarkation of the ani¬ 
mals which they were built to carry. Corn-transports (irXota 
Giraynayd) seem to have been of a somewhat lighter character. 
Probably, they varied very considerably in their size and 
burthen, including huge and heavy merchantmen (yav$ 6rpoy- 
yv\ai) on the one hand, and a much lighter and smaller craft 
(avcxrm) on the other. 235 

The Persians used their ships of war, not only for naval 
engagements, but also for the conveyance of troops and the 
construction of bridges. Accustomed to pass the great streams 
which intersect Western Asia by bridges of boats, which were 
permanently established wherever an unfordable river crossed 
any of the regular routes connecting the provinces with the 
capital, 23 * the Persians, when they proceeded to carry their 
arms from Asia into Europe, conceived the idea of bridging the 
interval between the continents, which did not much exceed 
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the width of one of the Mesopotamian streams,** 7 by construc¬ 
tions similar in principle and general character to those where¬ 
with long use had made them familiar in their own country. 
Ranging a number of vessels side by side, at no great distance 
one from another, parallel with the course of the stream, which 
ran down the straits, anchoring each vessel stem and stern to 
keep it in place, and then laying upon these supports a long 
wooden platform, they made a floating bridge of considerable 
strength, reaching from the Asiatic to the European coast, on 
which not only men, but horses, camels, chariots, and laden 
carts passed over safely from the one continent to the ether. 238 
Only, as the water winch they had to cross was not a river, but 
an arm of the real salt sea, and might, therefore, in case of a 
storm, show a might and fury far beyond a river's power, they 
thought it necessary to employ, in lieu of boats, the strongest 
ships which they possessed, namely, triremes and pcntccon- 
ters, 239 as best capable of withstanding the force of an angry 
sea. Bridges of this kind were intended sometimes for tem¬ 
porary, sometimes for permanent constructions. 240 In the lat¬ 
ter case, great care and much engineering skill was lavished 
on their erection. The shore cables, which united the ships 
together, and sustained the actual bridge or platform, were 
made of most carefully selected materials, and must have been 
of enormous strength ; 241 the ships were placed in elose prox¬ 
imity one to another; and by the substitution of a double for a 
single line—of two bridges, in fact, for one—the solidity of the 
work was very largely augmented. Yet, rare as was the skill 
shown, solid and compact as were the causeways thus thrown 
by human art over the sea, they were found inadequate to the 
end desired. The great work of Xerxes, far the most elabo¬ 
rate of its class, failed to withstand the fury of the elements 
even for a single year; the bridge, constructed in one autumn, 
was utterly swept away in the next; 24 * and the army which 
had crossed into Europe by its aid had to embark as it best 
could, and return on board ship to Asia. 

x\s the furnishing of the Persian fleet was left wholly to tlio 
subject nations of the Empire, so was its manning intrusted 
to them almost entirely. Phoenicians, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Cypriots, Cilicians, Lyeians, Pamphylions, Carians, Gnvks, 
equipped in the several costumes of their countries.* 43 served 
side by side in their respective contingents of ships, thereby 
giving the fleet nearly the same motley appearance which was 
presented by the army. 244 In one respect alone did the navy 
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exhibit superior uniformity to their sister service—the epibcitce , 
or ’■ marines,” who formed the whole fighting foree of the fleet 
while it kept the sea, was a nearly homogeneous body, consist¬ 
ing of three races only (two of which were closely allied), 
namely, Persians, Medes, and Sacm . 245 Every ship had thirty 
such men onboard; all, it is probable, uniformly armed, and 
all animated by one and the same spirit. To tills force the 
Persians must have owed it mainly that their great fleets were 
not mere congeries of mutually repellant atoms, but were ca¬ 
pable of acting against an enemy with a fair amount of combi¬ 
nation and singleness of purpose. 

When a fleet accompanied a land army upon an expedition, 
it was usually placed under the same commander . 24 This com¬ 
mander, however, was not expected to adventure himself on 
board, much less to take the direction of a sea-fight. He in¬ 
trusted the fleet to an officer, or officers , 247 whom he nominated, 
and was content himself with the conduct of operations ashore. 
Occasionally the land and sea forces were assigned to distinct 
commanders of co-ordinate authority—an arrangement which 
led, naturally, to misunderstanding and quarrel . 248 

The tactics of a Persian fleet seem to have been of the sim¬ 
plest kind. Confident in their numbers, until experience had 
taught them the fallaciousness of such a ground of hope, they 
were chiefly anxious that their enemy should not escape. To 
prevent this, they endeavored to surround the ships opposed 
to them, advancing their line in a crescent form, so as to en¬ 
close their adversary's wings, 24J or even detaching squadrons 
to cut off his retreat . 250 They formed their line several ships 
deep , 251 and, when the hour of battle came, advanced directly 
at their best speed against the enemy, endeavoring to run 
down his vessels by sheer force , 252 and never showing auy 
acquaintance with or predilection for manoeuvres. Met by a 
skilful antagonist, who avoided or successfully withstood this 
first onset, they were apt through then very numbers to be 
thrown into disorder: the first line would become entangled 
with the second, the second with the third, and inextrieable 
eonfusion would be the result . 253 Confusion placed them at 
the mercy of their antagonist, who, retaining complete com¬ 
mand over his own vessels, was able to strike theirs in vul¬ 
nerable parts, and, in a short time, to cover the sea with 
shattered and sinking wreeks. The loss to the Persians in 
men, as well as in material, was then sure to be very great; 
for their sailors seldom knew how to swim , 254 and were con- 
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sequently drowned, even when the shore was but a few yards 
distant. 

When, from deficiency in their numbers, or distrust of their 
own nautical skill in comparison with that of their enemy, the 
commanders of a Persian fleet wished to avoid an engagement, 
a plan sometimes adopted was to run the ships ashore upon a 
311100th soft beach, and, after drawing them together, to sur¬ 
round them with such a rampart as could be hastily made , 266 
and defend this rampart with the sailors. The crews of the 
Persian vessels were always more or less completely armed , 266 
in order that, if occasion arose, they might act as soldiers 
ashore, and were thus quite capable of fighting effectively be¬ 
hind a rampart. They might count, too, under such circum¬ 
stances, upon assistance from such of their own land forces as 
might happen to be in the neighborhood, who would be sure 
to come with all speed to their aid, and might be expected to 
prove a sure protection. 

The subject nations who furnished the Persians with their 
fleet were, in the earlier times, the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, 
the Cypriots, the Cihcians, the Syrians of Palestine, the Pam- 
phylians, the Lycians, the Carians, and the Greeks of Asia 
Minor and the islands . 257 The Greeks seem to have furnished 
the largest number of ships; the Phoenicians, the next largest; 
then the Egyptians; after them the Cypriots; then the Cili- 
cians; then the Carians; next the Lycians; while the Pamphy- 
lians furnished the least . 258 The best ships and the best sailors 
were the Phoenicians, especially those of Sid on . 269 In later 
times, ships were drawn either from Phoenicia alone, or from 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Cyprus . 260 

The limits assigned to the present work forbid the further 
prosecution of this branch of our inquiry, and require us now to 
pass on from the consideration of the Persian usages in war, to 
that of their manners and customs, their habits and proceed¬ 
ings, in time of peace. And here it will once more be conven¬ 
ient to follow a division of the subject with which the reader 
is v familiar , 201 and to treat first of the public life of the King 
and Court, and next of the private life of the people. 

The Persian king held the same rank and position in the 
eyes of his subjects which the great monarch of Western Asia, 
whoever ho might be, had always occupied from time imme¬ 
morial . 262 He was their lord and master, absolute disposer of 
their lives, liberties, and property; the sole fountain of law and 
right, incapable himself of doing wrong, irresponsible irresist* 
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ible—a sort or God upon earth; one whose favor was happi¬ 
ness, at whose frown men trembled, before whom all bowed 
themselves down with the lowest and humblest obeisance. 

To a personage so exhalted, a state and pomp of the utmost 
magnificence was befitting. The king’s ordinary dress in time 
of peace was the long flowing “Median garment,” or candys 2 ™ 
—made in his case (it is probable) of richest silk , 204 which, 
with its ample folds, its wide hanging sleeves, and its close fit 
about the neck and chest, gave dignity to almost any figure , 205 
and excellently set off the noble presence of an Achaemenian 
prince. The royal robe was either of purple throughout , 266 or 
sometimes of purple embroidered with gold . 267 It descended 
below the ankles; resting on the foot even when the monarch 
was seated . 208 A broad girdle confined it at the waist. Under 
it was worn a tunic , 269 or shirt, which reached from the neck 
to the knee , 270 and had tight-fitting sleeves that covered the arm 
to the wrist . 271 The tunic was purple in color, like the candy s, 
or robe, but striped or mixed with white . 272 The lower limbs 
were encased in trousers of a crimson hue . 273 On his feet the 
the king wore shoes like those of the Modes , 274 long and taper 
at the toe buttoned in front, and reaching very high up the 
instep: their color was deep yellow or saffron . 275 [PI. XXXII., 
Fig.l.] 

Thus far the monarch’s costume, though richer in material 
than the dress of the Persian nobles, and in some points differ¬ 
ent in color, was on the whole remarkably like that of the 
upper class of his subjects. It was, however, most important 
that his dress should possess some distinguishing feature, and 
that that feature should be one of very marked prominency. 
In an absolute monarchy the king must be unmistakable, at 
almost any distance, and almost in any light. Consequences 
of the gravest kind may follow from any mistake of the royal 
identity; and it is therefore essential to the comfort both of 
prince and subject that some very conspicuous badge shall 
mark and notify the monarch’s presence. Accordingly, it ap¬ 
pears that the Persian ruler was to be known by his head¬ 
dress, which was peculiar alike in shape and in color, and was 
calculated to catch the eye in both respects. It bore the name 
kitaris or kidaris , 276 and was a tall stiff cap , 277 slightly swelling 
as it ascended, flat at top, and terminating in a ring or circle 
which projected beyond the lines of the sides. Round it, 
probably near the bottom, was worn a fillet or band—the 
diadem proper—which was blue, spotted with white . 278 
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As the other Persians ay ore cither simple fillets round their 
heads, or soft, rounded, and comparatively low caps, with no 
band round them, 5 ™ the king’s head-dress, which would tower 
above theirs and attract attention by its color, could readily 
be distinguished even in the most crowded Court. 

It has been asserted that the Icidciris , or tiara of the Persian 
kings, was “commonly adorned with gold and jewelry;” 8 * 0 
and this may possibly have been the case, but there is no 
evidence that it was so. 281 Its material was probably either 
cloth or felt , W1 and it was always of a bright color, 2ta though 
not (apparently) always of the same color. Its distinguishing 
features were its height, its stiffness, and the blue and white 
fillet which encircled it. 64 

Among other certain indications of the royal presence may 
be mentioned the golden sceptre, 23& and the parasol. The sceptre, 
which is seen frequently in the king’s hands, 2 ' 8 was a plain rod, 
about five feet in length, ornamented with a ball, or apple, at 
its upper end, and at its lower tapering nearly to a point. The 
king held it in his right hand, grasping it near, but not at, the 
thick end, and rested the thin end on the ground in his front. 
When he walked, he planted it upright before him, as a spear¬ 
man would plant his spear. When he sate, he sloped it out¬ 
wards, still, however, touching the ground with its point. 

The parasol, which has always been in the East a mark of 
dignity, seems in Persia, as in Assyria, 2 " 7 to have been con¬ 
fined, either by law or usage, to the king. The Persian im¬ 
plement resembled the later Assyrian, except that it was not 
tassellcd, and had no curtain or flap. It had the same tent¬ 
like shape, the same long thick stem, and the same ornament 
at the top. It only differed in being somewhat shallower, and 
in having the supports, which kept it open, curved instead of 
straight. It was held over the king’s head on state occasions 
by an attendant who walked immediately behind him. 2 " 3 [PI. 
XXXII., Fig. 3.] 

The throne of the monarch was an elevated seat, with a high 
back, but without arms, cushioned, and ornamented with a 
fringe, and with moldings or carvings along the back and legs. 
The ornamentation consisted chiefly of halls and broad rings, 
and contained little that was artistic or elaborate. The legs, 
however, terminated in lions’ feet, resting upon half balls, 
which were ribbed or fluted. The sides of the chair below 
the seat appear to have been panelled, like the thrones of tho 
Assyrians, 8 " 0 but were not adorned with any carving. The seat 
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of the throne was very high from the ground, and without a 
rest the legs would have dangled. 290 A footstool consequently 
was provided, which was plain, like the throne, but was sup¬ 
ported on legs terminating in the feet of bulls. Thus the lion 
and the bull, so frequent in the symbolism of the East, 291 w r ere 
here again brought together, being represented as the supports 
of the throne. 292 

With respect to the material whereof the throne was com¬ 
posed, there can be no doubt that it was something splendid 
and costly. Late writers describe it as made of pure gold ; 293 
but, as we hear of its having silver feet, 294 we may presume that 
parts at least were of the less precious metal. 295 Ivory is not 
said to have been used in its composition. We may, perhaps, 
conjecture, that.the frame of the throne was wood, and that 
this was overlaid with plates of gold or silver, whereby the 
whole of the woodwork was concealed from view, and an 
appearance of solid metal presented. 

The person of the king was adorned with golden ornaments. 
He had earrings of gold in his ears, often inlaid with jewels : 29c 
he wore golden bracelets upon his wrists ; 297 and he had a chain 
or collar of gold about his neck. 2u8 [PI. XXXIII., Fig. 1.] In 
his girdle, which was also of gold, lie carried a short sword, 
the sheath of which was formed of a single precious stone. 298 
The monuments, unfortunately, throw little light on the 
character and workmanship of these portions of the royal 
costume. We may gather from them, perhaps, that the 
bracelets had a large jewel set in their centre, 309 and that the 
collars were of twisted work, worn loosely around the neck. 301 
The sword seems to have differed little from that of the or¬ 
dinary Persians. It had a short straight blade, a mere cross¬ 
bar for a guard, and a handle almost devoid of ornament. 
This plainness was compensated, if we may trust Curtius, by 
the magnificence of the sheath, wliich was, perhaps, of jasper, 
agate, or lapis lazuli. 302 [PI. XXXIII , Fig. 2.] 

The officers in most close attendance on the monarch’s 
person were, in war, his charioteer, his stool-bearer, his bow- 
bearer, and his quiver-bearer; in peace, his parasol-bearer, and 
his fan bearer, who was also privileged to carry what has been 
termed “ the royal pocket-handkerehief.” 303 

The royal charioteer is seemingly unarmed. 304 His head is 
protected merely by a fillet. He sits in front of his master, 
and both his hasids are fully occupied with the management of 
the reins. He has no whip, and seems to urge his horses for- 
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ward simply by leaning forward himself, and slackening or 
shaking the reins over them. He was, no doubt, in every case 
a Persian of the highest rank, 303 such near proximity to the 
Royal person being a privilege to which none but the very 
noblest could aspire. [PI. XXXIII., Fig. 2.] 

The office of the stool-bearer, 306 was to assist the king as he 
mounted his chariot or dismounted from it. He carried a 
golden stool, and followed the royal chariot closely, in order 
that he might be at hand whenever his master felt disposed to 
alight. On a march, the king was wont to vary the manner 
of his travelling, exchanging, when the inclination took him, 
his chariot for a litter, and riding in that more luxurious 
vehicle till he was tired of it, after which he returned to bis 
chariot for a space. 307 The services of the stool-bearer were 
thus in constant requisition, since it was deemed quite im¬ 
possible that liis Majesty could ascend or descend his some¬ 
what lofty war-car without such aid. 

The rank of the bow-bearer was probably nearly as great as 
that of the driver of the chariot. 308 He was privileged to stand 
immediately behind the monarch on grand occasions, S0J carry¬ 
ing in his left hand the weapon from which he derived his 
appellation. The quiver-bearer had the next place. 310 Both 
'wore the Median costume—the candy s, or flowing robe, the 
girdle, the high shoe, and the stiff fluted cap, or, perhaps, oc¬ 
casionally the simple fillet. Sometimes the two offices would 
seem to have been held by the same person, unless we are to 
attribute this appearance, where it occurs, 311 to the economy 
of the artist, who may have wished to save himself the trouble 
of drawing two separate figures. [PI. XXXIII., Fig. 5.] 

The parasol-bearer 312 was attired as the bow and quiver 
bearers, except that he was wholly unarmed, and had the 
fillet for his proper head-dress. Though not a military officer, 
he accompanied the monarch in his expeditions, 313 since in the 
midst of war there might be occasions of state when his pres¬ 
ence would be convenient. The officer who bore the royal fan 
and handkerchief had generally the same costume; but some¬ 
times his head was enveloped in a curious kind of cowl or 
muffler, which covered the whole of it except the forehead, 
the eyes, the nose, the mouth, and the upper portion of the 
cheeks. [PI. XXXIV., Fig. 1.] 

The fan, or fly-cliaser, had a long straight handle, orna¬ 
mented with a sort of heading, which held a brush of some 
springy fibrous matter. [PI. XXXII f., Fig. I,] The hearer, 
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whose place was directly behind the monarch, held his imple¬ 
ment, which bent forward gracefully, nearly at arm’s length 
over his master’s head. 314 

It would seem that occasionally the bearer of the handker¬ 
chief laid aside his fly-chaser, and assumed in lieu of it a small 
bottle containing perfumery. [PI. XXXIV., Fig. 4.] In a 
sculptured tablet at Persepolis, given by Ker Porter, 315 an at¬ 
tendant in the Median robe, with a fillet upon his head, who 
bears the handkerchief in the usual way in his left hand, car¬ 
ries in the palm of his right what seems to be a bottle, not un¬ 
like the scent-bottle of a modern lady. It has always been an 
Oriental custom to wash the hands before meals, and the rich 
commonly mix some perfumery or other with the water 
We may presume that this was the practice at the Persian 
Court, and that the Great King therefore took care to have 
an officer, who should at all times be ready to provide his 
guests, or himself, with the scent which was most rare or most 
fashionable. 

The Persians seem to have been connoisseurs in scents. We 
are told that, viien the royal tiara was not in wear, it was laid 
up carefully with a mixture of myrrh and labyzus , to give it an 
agreeable odor. 316 Unguents were thought to have been a 
Persian invention, 317 and at any rate were most abundantly 
used by the upper classes of the nation. 319 The monarch ap¬ 
plied to his own person an ointment composed of the fat of 
lions, palm wine, saffron, and the herb lieliantlies , which was 
considered to increase the beauty of the complexion. 319 Pie 
carried with him, even when he went to the wars, a case of 
choice unguents; and such a treasure fell into the hands of 
Alexander, with the rest of Darius’s camp equipage, at Ar- 
bela. 320 It may be suspected that the “royal ointment” of the 
Parthian kings, composed of cinnamon, spikenard, myrrh, 
cassia, gum stvrax, saffron, cardamum, wine, honey, and six¬ 
teen other ingredients, 321 was adopted from the Persians, who 
were far more likely than the rude Parthians to have invented 
so recondite a mixture. Nor were scents used only in this 
form by the ingenious people of whom we are speaking. 
Arabia was required to furnish annually to the Persian crown 
a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense ; 322 and there is rea¬ 
son to believe that this rare spice was largely employed about 
the Court, since the walls of Persepolis have several represent 
tations of censers, which are sometimes carried in the hands of 
an attendant, 323 while sometimes they stand on the ground. 
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immediately in front of the Groat King, 3 * 4 [PI. XXXIV., 
Fig. 2.] 

The box or vase in which the Persians commonly kept their 
unguents was of alabaster. 3 * 8 This stone, which abounded in 
the country, 826 was regarded as peculiarly suited for holding 
ointments, not only by the Persians, but also by the Egyp 
tians, 327 the Greeks, 328 and (probably) the Assyrians. 329 The 
Egyptian variety of stone seems to have been especially val¬ 
ued; and vases appear to have been manufactured in that 
country for the use of the Persian monarch, which were trans¬ 
mitted to the Court, and became part of the toilet furniture of 
the palace. 380 [PI. XXXIV., Fig. 3.] 

Among the officers of the Court, less closely attached to the 
person of the monarch than those above enumerated, may be 
mentioned the steward *of the household ; ssl the groom or mas¬ 
ter of the horse; 382 the chief eunuch, or keeper of the women; 333 
the king’s “eyes” and “ears,” 334 persons whose business it 
was to keep him informed on all matters of importance; his 
scribes or secretaries, 336 who wrote his letters and his edicts; 336 
his messengers, 337 who went his errands; his ushers, 338 who in¬ 
troduced strangers to him; his “tasters,” who tried the various 
dishes set before him lest they should be poisoned ; 339 his cup¬ 
bearers, 340 who handed him his wine, and tasted it; his cham¬ 
berlains, 341 who assisted him to bed; and his musicians, 342 who 
amused him with song and harp. Besides these, the Court 
comprised various classes of guards, and also doorkeepers, 
huntsmen, grooms, cooks, and other domestic servants in 
great abundance, 343 together with a vast multitude of visitors 
and guests, princes, nobles, captives of rank, foreign refugees, 
ambassadors, travellers. We are assured that the king fed 
daily within the precincts of his palace as many as fifteen 
thousand persons, 344 and that the cost of each day’s food was 
four hundred talents. 346 A thousand beasts were slaughtered 
for each repast, besides abundance of feathered game and 
poultry. 346 The beasts included not only sheep, goals, and 
oxen, but also stags, asses, horses, and camels. 347 Among the 
feathered delicacies were poultry, geese, and ostriches. 343 

The monarch himself rarely dined with his guests. For the 
most part he was served alone. Sometimes he admitted to his 
table the queen and two or three of his children. 349 Sometimes, 
at a “banquet of wine,” 880 a certain number of privileged 
boon companions were received, who drank in the royal pres¬ 
ence, not, however, of the same wine, nor on the same terms. 
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The monarch reclined on a couch with golden feet, and sipped 
the rich wine of Helbon; the guests drank an inferior beverage, 
seated upon the floor. 351 At a great banquet, it was usual to 
divide the guests into two classes. Those of lower degree were 
entertained in an outer court or chamber to which the public 
had access, while such as were of higher rank entered the 
private apartments, and drew near to the king. Here they 
were feasted in a chamber opposite to the king’s chamber, 
which had a curtain drawn across the door, concealing him 
from their gaze, but not so thick as to hide them from their 
entertainer. 352 Occasionally, on some very special occasion, 
as, perhaps, on the Royal birthday, 353 or other great festival, 
the king presided openly at the banquet, 354 drinking and dis¬ 
coursing with his lords, and allowing the light of his counte¬ 
nance to shine freely upon a large number of guests, whom, on 
these occasions, he treated ns if they were of the same flesh 
and blood with himself. Couches of gold and silver were 
spread for all, 355 and “royal wine in abundance” was served 
to them in golden goblets. 356 On these, and, indeed, on all oc¬ 
casions, the guests, if they liked, carried away any portion of 
the food set before them which they did not consume at the 
time, conveying it to their homes, where it served to support 
their families. 357 

The architecture of the royal palace will be discussed in an¬ 
other chapter; but a few words may be said in this place with 
respect to its furniture and general appearance. The pillared 
courts and hails of the vast edifices which the Achsemenian 
monarchs raised at Susa and Pcrsepolis would have had a 
somewhat bare and cold aspect, if it had not been for their in¬ 
ternal fittings. The floors were paved with stones of various 
hues, blue, white, black, and red, 358 arranged doubtless into 
patterns, and besides were covered in places with carpet¬ 
ing. 359 The spaces between the pillars were filled with mag¬ 
nificent hangings, white green, and violet, which were fastened 
with cords of fine linen (?) and purple to silver rings and pil¬ 
lars of marble,” 360 screening the guests from sight, while they 
did not too much exclude the balmy summer breeze. The 
walls of the apartments were covered with plates of gold. 361 
All the furniture was rich and costly. The golden throne of 
the monarch stood under an embroidered canopy or awning 
supported by four pillars of gold inlaid with precious stones. 562 
[PI. XXXV. ] Couches resplendent with silver and gold filled 
the rooms. 303 The private chamber of the monarch was 
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adorned with a number of objects, not only rich and splen¬ 
did, but valuable as productions of high art. Here, impend¬ 
ing over the royal bed, was the golden vine, the work of Theo¬ 
dore of Samos, where the grapes were imitated by means of 
precious stones, each of enormous value. 304 Here, probably, 
was the golden plane-tree, a worthy companion to the vine, 30 ” 
though an uneourtly Greek declared it was too small to shade 
a grasshopper. 3,6 Here, dually, was a bowl of solid gold, an¬ 
other work of the great Samian metallurgist, more precious 
for its artistic workmanship than even for its material. 367 

Nothing has hitherto been said of the Royal harem or se¬ 
raglio, which, however, as a feature of the Court always im¬ 
portant, and ultimately preponderating over all others, claims 
a share of our attention. In the early times, it would appear 
that the Persian kings were content with three or four 
wives, 3,> and a moderate number of concubines. Of the wives 
there was always one who held the most exalted place, to 
whom alone appertained the title of “ Queen,” and who was 
regarded as “ wife” in a different sense from the others. Such 
was Atossa to Darius Hystaspis, Amestris to Xerxes, Statira 
to Darius Codomannus. Such, too, were Vashti and Esther to 
the prince, whoever he was, whose deeds are recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture under the name of Ahasuerus. 369 The chief wife, or Queen- 
Consort, was privileged to wear on her head a royal tiara or 
crown. 370 She was the acknowledged head of the female apart¬ 
ments or Gynseceum, and the concubines recognized her dig¬ 
nity by actual prostration. 371 On great occasions, when the 
king entertained the male part of the Court, she feasted all the 
females in her own part of the palace. 372 She had a large 
revenue of her own, assigned her, not so much by the will of 
her husband, as by an established law or custom. 373 Her dress 
was splendid, 374 and she was able to indulge freely that love of 
ornament of which few Oriental women are devoid. Though 
legally subject to her husband as much as the meanest of his 
slaves, 375 she eculd venture on liberties which would have been 
fatal to almost any one else, 370 and often, by her influence 
over the monarch, possessed a very considerable share of 
power. 377 

The status of the other wives was very inferior to this; and 
it is difficult to see how such persons were really in a position 
much superior to that of the concubines. As daughters of tlio 
chief nobles— for the king could only choose a wife within a 
narrow circle 37 *'—they had, of course, ti rank and dignity indo- 
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pendent of that acquired by marriage; but otherwise they must 
have been almost on a par with those fair inmates of the 
Gynseceum who had no claim even to the name of ccnsort. 
Each wife had probably a suite of apartments to herself, and a 
certain number of attendants—eunuchs, and tirewomen—at 
her disposal; but the inferior wives saw little of the king, being 
only summoned each in their turn to share his apartment, 379 
and had none of the privileges which made the position of 
chief wife so important. 

The concubines seem to have occupied a distinct part of the 
Gynseceum, called “the second house of the women.” 380 They 
were in the special charge of one of the eunuchs, 381 and were 
no doubt kept under strict surveillance. The Empire was con¬ 
tinually searched for beautiful damsels to fill the harem, 382 a 
constant succession being required, as none shared the royal 
couch more than once, unless she attracted the monarch’s re¬ 
gard very particularly. 383 In the later times of the Empire, 
the number of the concubines became enormous, amounting 
(according to one authority 384 ) to three hundred and twenty- 
nine, (according to another 385 ) to three hundred and sixty. 
They accompanied the king both in his wars 386 and in his hunt¬ 
ing expeditions. 387 It was a part of their duty to sing and play 
for the royal delectation; and this task, according to one au¬ 
thor, 338 they had to perform during the whole of each night. 
It is a more probable statement that they entertained the king 
and queen with music while they dined, one of them leading, 
and the others singing and playing in concert. 389 

The Gynseceum—in the Susa palace, at any rate—was a 
building distinct from the general edifice, separated from the 
‘ ‘ king's house ” by a court. 390 It was itself composed of at 
least three sets of apartments—viz. apartments for the virgins 
who had not yet gone into the king, apartments for the con¬ 
cubines, and apartments for the Queen-Consort and the other 
wives. These different portions were under the supervision of 
different persons. Two eunuchs of distinction had the charge 
respectively of the “first” and of the “second house of the 
women.” 331 The Queen-Consort was, at any rate nominally, 
paramount in the third, 392 her authority extending over all its 
inmates, male and female. 

Sometimes there was in the Gynaeceum a personage even 
more exalted than any which have as yet been mentioned. 
The mother of the reigning prince, if she outlived his father, 
held a position at the Court of her son beyond that even of 
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his Chief Wife. She kept the ensigns of royally which she 
had worn during the reign of her husband; 303 and wielded, as 
Queen-Motlier, a far weightier and more domineering authority 
than she ever exercised as Queen-Consort. 304 The habits of 
reverence and obedience, in which the boy had been reared, re¬ 
tained commonly their power over the man; and the monarch 
who in public ruled despotically over millions of men, suc¬ 
cumbed, within the walls of the seraglio, to the yoke of a wo¬ 
man, whose influence he was too weak to throw off. The 
Queen-Mother had her seat at the royal table whenever the 
king dined with his wife; and, while the wife sat below, she 
sat above the monarch. 396 She had a suite of eunuchs dis¬ 
tinct from those of her son. 301 * Ample revenues were secured 
to her, and were completely at her disposal. 397 She practically 
exercised—though she could not perhaps legally claim—a pow¬ 
er of life and death. 398 She screened offenders from punish¬ 
ment, procuring for. them the royal pardon, 390 or sheltering 
them in her own apartments; 400 and she poisoned, or openly ex¬ 
ecuted, those w r ho provoked her jealousy or resentment. 41 ’ 1 

The service of the harem, so far as it could not be fitly per¬ 
formed by women, was committed to eunuchs. Each legiti¬ 
mate wife—as well as the Queen-Mother—had a number oi 
these unfortunates among her attendants; and the king in¬ 
trusted the house of the concubines, and also that of the 
virgins, 402 to the same class of persons. His own attendants 
seem likewise to have been chiefly eunuchs. 403 In the later 
times, the eunuchs acquired a vast political authority, and ap¬ 
pear to have then filled all the chief offices of state. They 
were the king’s advisers in the palace, 4 ' 4 and his generals in 
the field. 405 They superintended the education of the young 
princes, 406 and found it easy to make them their tools. The 
plots and conspiracies, the executions and assassinations, 
which disfigure the later portion of the Persian annals, maybe 
traced chiefly to their intrigues and ambition. But the early 
Persian annals are free from these horrors; and it is clear that 
the power of the eunuchs was, during this period, kept within 
narrow hounds. We hear little of them in authentic history 
till the reign of Xerxes. 4 ' 17 It is remarkable that the Persepoli- 
tnn sculptures, abounding as they do in representations of 
Court life, of the officers and attendants who approached at all 
closely to the person of the monarch, contain not a single 
figure of a eunuch in their entire range. 40 " We may gather 
from this that there was at any rate 11 marked difference be- 
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tween the Assyrian and the early Persian Court in the position 
which eunuchs occupied at them respectively: we should not, 
however, be justified in going further and questioning alto¬ 
gether the employment of eunuchs by the Persian monarchs 
during the early period, since their absence from the sculptures 
may be accounted for on other grounds. 

It is peculiarly noticeable in the Persian sculptures and in¬ 
scriptions that they carry to excess that reserve which Orientals 
have always maintained with regard to women. The inscrip¬ 
tions are wholly devoid of all reference to the softer sex, and 
the sculptures give us no representation of a female. In Per¬ 
sia, at the present day, it is regarded as a gross indecorum to 
ask a man after his wife; and anciently it would seem that the 
whole sex fell under a law of taboo , which required that, what¬ 
ever the real power and influence of women, all public mention 
of them, as well as all representations of the female form, 
should be avoided. If this were so, it must of course still more 
have been the rule that the women—or, at any rate, those of 
the upper classes—should not be publicly seen. Hence the in¬ 
dignant refusal of Vashti to obey the command of King Aha- 
suerus to show herself to his Court. 409 Hence, too, the law 
which made it a capital offence to address or touch one of the 
royal concubines or even to pass their litters upon the road. 410 
The litters of women were always curtained; and when the 
Queen Statira rode in hers with the curtains drawn, it was a 
novelty which attracted general attention, as a relaxation of 
the ordinary etiquette, though only females were allowed to 
come near her. 411 Married women might not even see their 
nearest male relatives, as their fathers and brothers : 412 the un¬ 
married had, it is probable, a little more liberty. 

As the employment of eunuchs at the Persian Court was 
mainly in the harem, and in offices connected therewith, it is 
no wonder that they shared, to some extent, in the law of 
taboo , which forliade the representation of women. Their pro¬ 
per place was in the female courts and apartments, or in close 
attendance upon the litters, when members of the seraglio 
travelled, or took the air—not in the throne-room, or the ante¬ 
chambers, or the outer courts of the palace, which alone fur¬ 
nished the scenes regarded as suitable for representation. 

Of right, the position at the Persian Court immediately 
below that of the king belonged to the members of certain 
privileged families. Besides the royal family itself—or clan 
of the Aclisemenidse—there were six great houses which had a 
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rank superior to that of all the other grandees. According to 
Herodotus those houses derived their special dignity from the 
accident that their heads had been fellow-conspirators with 
Darius Hystaspis; 413 but there is reason to suspect that the 
rank of the families was precedent to the conspiracy in 
question, certain families conspiring because they were great, 
and not becoming great because they conspired. At any rate, 
from the time of Darius I., there seem to have been seven 
great families, including that of the Achmmcnidae, whose 
chiefs had the privilege of free communication with the 
monarch, and from which he was legally bound to choose his 
legitimate wives. The chiefs appear to have been known as 
‘‘the Seven Princes,’’ or “the Seven Counsellors,” of the 
king, 414 They sat next to him at public festivals; 416 they 
were privileged to tender him their advice, whenever the}" 
pleased; 416 they recommended important measures of state, 
and were, in part, responsible for them; 417 they could demand 
admission to the monarch’s presence at any time, unless he 
were in the female apartments; the}" had precedence on all 
great occasions of ceremony, and enjoyed a rank altogether 
independent of office. Sometimes—perhaps most commonly— 
they held office; but they rather conferred a lustre on the 
position which they consented to fill, than derived any addi¬ 
tional splendor from it. 

It does not appear that the chiefs of the seven great families 
had any peculiar insignia. Officers of the Court, on the con¬ 
trary, seem to have always carried, as badges marking their 
position, either wands about three feet in length, or an orna¬ 
ment resembling a lotos blossom, fls which is sometimes seen in 
the hands of the monarch himself. 419 Such officers wore, at 
their pleasure, either the long Median robe and the fluted cap, 
or the close-fitting Persian tunic and trousers, with the loose 
felt xvpficxtiia or tt/Ao?. All had girdles, in which sometimes a 
dagger was placed; and all had collars of gold about their 
necks, and earrings of gold in their ears. 430 The Median robes 
were of various colors—scarlet, purple, crimson, dark gray, 
etc. 431 Over the Persian tunic a sleeved cloak, or great coat, 
reaching to the ankles, was sometimes worn; 433 this garment 
was fastened by strings in front, and descended loosely from 
the shoulders, no use being commonly made of the sleeves, 
which hung emptv at the wearer's side. [PI. XXXVI., 
Fig. 1.] 

An elaborate Court ceremonial was the natural accompaui 
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ment of the ideas with respect to royalty embodied in the 
Persian system. Excepting the “Seven Princes,” no one 
could approach the royal person unless introduced by a Court 
usher. 423 Prostration—the attitude of worship—was required 
of all as they entered the presence. 424 The hands of the per¬ 
sons introduced had to be hidden in their sleeves so long as 
their audience lasted. 426 In crossing the Palace Courts it was 
necessary to abstain carefully from touching the carpet which 
was laid for the king to walk on. 426 Coining into the king’s 
presence unsummoned was a capital crime, punished by the 
attendants with instant death, unless the monarch himself, as 
a sign that he pardoned the intrusion, held out towards the 
culprit the golden sceptre which he bore in his hands. 427 It 
was also a capital offence to sit down, even unknowingly, 
upon the royal throne ; 42e and it was a grave misdemeanor to 
wear one of the king’s cast-off dresses. 429 Etiquette was 
almost as severe on the monarch himself as on his subjects. 
He was required to live chiefly in seclusion ; 430 to eat his meals, 
for the most part, alone; 431 never to go on foot beyond the 
palace walls; 432 never to revoke an order once given, however 
much he might regret it; 433 never to draw back from a 
promise, whatever ill results he might anticipate from its per¬ 
formance. 434 To maintain the quasi-divine character which at¬ 
tached to him it was necessary that he should seem infallible, 
immutable, and wholly fi*ee from the weakness of repentance. 

As some compensation for the restrictions laid upon him, 
the Persian king had the sole enjoyment of certain luxuries. 
The wheat of Assos was sent to the Court to furnish him with 
bread, and the vines of Helbon were cultivated for the special 
purpose of supplying him with wine. 435 Water was conveyed 
to Susa for his use from distant streams regarded as specially 
sweet and pure ; 436 and in his expeditions he was accompanied 
by a train of wagons, which were laden with silver flasks, 
filled from the clear stream of the Choaspes. 437 The oasis of 
Ammon contributed the salt with which he seasoned his 
food. 438 All the delicacies that the Empire anywhere produced 
were accumulated on his board, for the supply of which each 
province was proud to send its best and choicest products. 

The chief amusements in which the Great King indulged 
were hunting and playing at dice. Darius Hystaspis, who 
followed the chase with such ardor as on one occasion to dis¬ 
locate his ankle in the pursuit of a wild beast, 439 had himself 
represented on his signet-cylinder as engaged in a lion-hunt. 440 
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From this representation, we learn that the Persian mouarchs, 
like the Assyrian, pursued the king of beasts in their chariots, 
and generally despatched him by means of arrows. Seated in 
a light car, and attended by a single unarmed charioteer, they 
invaded the haunts of these fiercest of brutes, rousing them 
from their lairs—probably with Indian hounds, 441 and chas¬ 
ing them at full speed if they fled, or, if they faced the danger, 
attacking them with arrows or with the javelin. [PI. XXXVI., 
Fig. 2.] Occasionally the monarch might indulge in this sport 
alone; but generally he was (it seems) accompanied by some 
of his courtiers, 442 who shared the pleasures of the chase with 
him on the condition that they never ventured to let ily their 
weapons before he had discharged his. 443 If they disregarded 
this rule they were liable to capital punishment, and might 
esteem themselves fortunate if they escaped with exile. 444 

Besides lions, the Persian monarch chased, it is probable, 
stages, antelopes, wild asses, wild boars, bears, wild sheep, and 
leopards. [PI. XXXVI., Fig. 3.] These animals all abounded 
in the neighborhood of the royal palaces, and they are enu¬ 
merated by Xenophon among the beasts hunted by Cyrus. 44 s 
The mode of chasing the wild ass was for the horsemen to 
scatter themselves over the plain, and to pursue the animal in 
turns, one taking up the chase when the horse of another was 
exhausted. 446 The speed of the creature is so great that no 
horse with a rider on his back can long keep pace with him; 
and thus relays were necessary to tire him out, and enable the 
hunters to bring him within the range of their weapons. 

When game was scarce in the open country, or when the 
kings were too indolent to seek it in its native haunts, they 
indulged their inclination for sport by chasing the animals 
which the}' kept in their own “ paradises.” 447 These were 
walled enclosures of a large size well wooded, and watered 
with sparkling streams, in which were bred or kept wild 
beasts of various kinds, chiefly of the more harmless sorts, as 
stags, antelopes, and wild sheep. These the kings pursued and 
shot with arrows, or brought down with the javelin; 44 * but the 
sport was regarded as tame, and not to be compared with hunt¬ 
ing in the open field. 

Within the palace the Persian mouarchs are said to have 
amused themselves with dice. They played, it is probable, 
chiefly with their near relatives, as their wives, or the Queen- 
Mother. The stakes, as was to be expected, ran high, as much 
as a thousand darics (nearly 1100Z.) being sometimes set on a 
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single throw. Occasionally they played for the persons of 
their slaves, eunuchs, and others, who, when lost, became the 
absolute property of the winner. 449 

Another favorite royal amusement was carving or planing 
wood. According to iElian, the Persian king, when he took a 
journey, always employed himself, as he sat in his carriage, 
in this way ; 460 and Ctesias speaks of the occupation as pur¬ 
sued also within the walls of the palace. 451 Manual work of 
this kind has often been the refuge of those rulers, who, sated 
with pleasure and devoid of literary tastes, have found time 
hang heavy upon their hands. 

In literature a Persian king seems rarely to have taken any 
pleasure at all. 462 Occasionally, to beguile the weary hours, a 
monarch may have had the “Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Persia and Media” read before him; 453 but the kings 
themselves never opened a book, 454 or studied any branch of 
science or learning. The letters, edicts, and probably even 
the inscriptions, of the monarch were the composition of the 
Court scribes, 455 who took their orders from the king or his 
ministers, and clothed them in their own language. They did 
not even call upon their master to sign his name to a parch¬ 
ment; his seal, on which his name was engraved, 456 sufficiently 
authenticated all proclamations and edicts. 457 

Among the more serious occupations of the monarch were 
the holding of councils, 458 the reviewing of troops, 459 the hearing 
of complaints, 4,50 and the granting or refusing of redress, the 
assignment of rewards, 461 perhaps, in some eases, the trying of 
causes, 462 and, above all, the general direction of the civil ad¬ 
ministration and government of the Empire. 463 An energetic 
king probably took care to hear all the reports which were sent 
up to the Court by the various officials employed in the actual 
government of the numerous provinces, as v T cll as those sent 
in by the persons who from time to time inspected, on the part 
of the Crown, the condition of this or that satrapy. Having 
heard and considered these reports, and perhaps taken advice 
upon them, such a monarch v T ould give clear directions as to 
the answers to be sent, which would be embodied in despatches 
by his secretaries, and then read over to him, before he affixed 
his seal to them. The concerns of an empire so vast as that of 
Persia would have given ample employment for the greater 
part of the day to any monarch who was determined not only 
to reign, but to govern. Among the Persian sovereigns there 
seem to have been a few who had sufficient energy and self- 
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denial to devote themselves habitually to the serious duties of 
their office. Generally, however, the cares of government 
were devolved upon some favorite adviser, a relative, or a 
eunuch, who was entrusted by the monarch with the entire 
conduct of affairs, in order that he might give himself up to 
sensual pleasures, to the sports of the field, or to light and 
frivolous amusements. 

The passion for building, which we have found so strong in 
Assyria and Babylonia, possessed, but in a minor degree, a 
certain number of the Persian monarchs. The simplicity of 
their worship giving little scope for architectural grandeur in 
the buildings devoted to religion, 404 they concentrated their 
main efforts upon the construction of palaces and tombs. The 
architectural character of these works will be considered in a 
later chapter. 405 It is sufficient to note here that a good deal 
of the time and attention of many monarchs were directed to 
these objects; and particularly it is interesting to remark, that, 
notwithstanding their worldly greatness, and the flattering 
voices of their subjects, which were continually bidding them 
‘‘live for ever,” 466 the Persian kings were quite aware of the 
frail tenure by which man holds his life, and, while they were 
still in vigorous health, constructed their own tombs. 467 

It was an important principle of the Magian religion that the 
body should not after death be allowed to mingle with, and so 
pollute, any one of the four elements. 466 Either from a regard 
for this superstition, or from the mere instinctive desire to 
preserve the lifeless clay as long as possible, the Persians 
entombed their kings in, the following way. The body was 
placed in a golden coffin, which was covered with a close-fitting 
lid, 409 and deposited either in a massive building erected to 
serve at once as a tomb and a monument, 470 or in a chamber 
cut out of some great mass of solid rock, at a considerable ele¬ 
vation above its base. 471 In either case, the entrance into the 
tomb was carefully closed, after the body had been deposited 
in it, by a block or blocks of stone. 472 [PI. XXXYII., Fig. 1.) 
Inside the tomb were placed, together with the coffin, a num¬ 
ber of objects, designed apparently for the king's use in the 
other world, as rich cloaks and tunics, trousers, purple robes, 
collars of gold, earrings of gold, set with gems, daggers, car¬ 
pets, goblets, and hangings. 473 Generally the tomb was orna¬ 
mented with sculptures, and sometimes, though rarely, 474 it 
had an inscription (or inscriptions) upon it, containing the 
name and titles of the monarch whose remains reposed within. 
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If the tomb were a building, and not rock-hewn, the ground in 
the vicinity was formed into a park or garden, which was 
planted with all manner of trees. 475 Within the park, at some 
little distance from the tomb, was a house, Avhich formed the 
residence of a body of priests, who watched over the safety of 
the sepulchre. 476 

The Greeks seem to have believed that divine honors were 
sometimes paid to a monarch after his decease; 477 but the spirit 
of the Persian religion was so entirely opposed to any such 
observance that it is most probable the Greeks were mistaken. 
Observing that sacrifices were offered once a month in the 
vicinity of some of the royal tombs, they assumed that the 
object of the cult was the monarch himself, whereas it was no 
doubt really addressed either to Ormaza or to Mithras. The 
Persians cannot rightly be accused of the worship of dead men, 
a superstition from which both the Zoroastrian and the Magian 
systems were entirely free. 

From this account of the Persian monarchs and their Court, 
we may now turn to a subject which moderns regard as one 
of much greater interest—the general condition, manners, and 
customs of the Persian people. Our information on these 
points is unfortunately far less full than on the subject which 
we have been recently discussing, but still it is perhaps suffi¬ 
cient to give us a tolerably complete notion of the real charac¬ 
ter of the nation. 

The Persians, according to Herodotus, 478 were divided into 
ten tribes, of which four were nomadic and three agricultural. 
The nomadic were the Dai, the Mardi, the Dropici, and the Sa- 
gartii; the agricultural were the Panthilsei, the Derusiaei, and 
the Germanii, or Carmanians. What the occupation of the 
other three tribes was Herodotus does not state; but, as one of 
them—the Pasargadm—was evidently the ruling class, consist¬ 
ing, therefore (it is probable), of land-owners, who did not them¬ 
selves till the soil, we may perhaps assume that all three occu¬ 
pied this position, standing in Persia somewhat as the three 
tribes of Dorians stood to the other Greeks in the Peloponnese. 
If this were the case, the population would have been really 
divided broadly into the two classes of settled and nomade, 479 
whereof the former class was subdivided into those who were 
the lords of the soil, and those who cultivated it, either as 
farmers or as laborers, under them. 

The ordinary dress of the poorer class, whether agricultural 
or nomade, was probably the tunic and trousers of leather 
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which have been already mentioned as the true national cos¬ 
tume of the people. 480 The costume was completed hy a loose 
felt cap upon the head, a strap or belt round the waist, and a 
pair of high shoes upon the feet, tied in front with a string. 
[PI. XXXVIII., Fig. 2.] In later times a linen or muslin rag 
replaced the felt cap, 4M and the tunic was lengthened so as to 
reach half way between the knee and the ankle. 483 

The richer classes seem general^ to have adopted the Median 
costume which was so prevalent at the Court. They wore long 
purple or flowered robes 483 with loose hanging sleeves, flowered 
tunics reaching to the knee, also sleeved, 484 embroidered trou¬ 
sers, 480 tiaras, 486 and shoes of a more elegant shape than the 
ordinary Persian. 487 Nor was this the whole of their dress. 
Under their trousers they wore drawers, under their tunics 
shirts, on their hands gloves, 488 and under their shoes socks or 
stockings 4 " 9 —luxuries these, one and all, little known in the 
ancient world. The Persians were also, like most Orientals, 
extremely fond of ornaments. Men of rank carried, almost as 
a matter of course, massive chains or collars of gold about 
their necks, and bracelets of gold upon their arms. 490 The 
sheaths and handles of their swords and daggers were gene¬ 
rally of gold, 491 sometimes, perhaps, studded with gems. Many 
of them wore earrings. 492 Great expense was lavished on the 
trappings of the horses which they rode or drove; the bridle, 
or at least the bit, was often of solid gold, 493 and the rest of the 
equipment was costty. Among the gems which were especially 
affected, the pearl held the first place. Besides being set in 
the ordinary way, it was bored and strung, in order that it 
might be used for necklaces, bracelets, and ankles. 4 ’ 94 Even 
children had sometimes golden ornaments, which were pre¬ 
ferred when the gold was of a reddish color. 495 

Very costly and rich too was the furniture of the better class 
of houses. The tables were plated or inlaid with silver and gold. 
Splendid couches, 496 spread with gorgeous coverlets, invited 
the inmates to repose at their ease; and, the better to insure 
their comfort, the logs of the couches were made to rest upon 
carpets, which were sufficiently elastic to act as a sort iff 
spring, rendering the couches softer and more luxurious than 
they would otherwise have been. 407 Gold and silver plate, 
especially in the shape of drinking-cups, 41 ' 3 was largely dis¬ 
played in all the wealthy mansions, each household priding it¬ 
self on the show which it could make of the precious metals. 

In respect of eating and drinking, the Persians, even of the 
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better sort, were in the earlier times noted for their temperance 
and sobriety. Their ordinary food was wheaten bread, barley- 
cakes, and meat simply roasted or boiled, which they seasoned 
with salt and with bruised cress-seed, a substitute for mus¬ 
tard. 499 The sole drink in which they indulged was water. 500 
Moreover, it was their habit to take one meal only each day. 501 
The poorer kind of people were contented with even a simpler 
diet, supporting themselves, to a great extent, on the natural 
products of the soil, as dates, figs, wild pears, acorns, and the 
fruit of the terebinth-tree. 592 But these abstemious habits were 
soon laid aside, and replaced by luxury and self-indulgence, 
when the success of their arms had put it in their power to 
have the full and free gratification of all their desires and pro¬ 
pensities. Then, although the custom of having but one meal 
in the day was. kept up, the character of the custom was 
entirely altered by beginning the meal early and making it last 
till night. 503 Not many sorts of meat were placed on the board, 
unless the occasion was a grand one; but course after course 
of the lighter kinds of food flowed on in an almost endless suc¬ 
cession, intervals of some length being allowed between the 
courses to enable the guests to recover their appetites. 504 In¬ 
stead of water, wine became the usual beverage; 606 each man 
prided himself on the quantity he could drink; and the natural 
result followed that most banquets terminated in general in¬ 
toxication. Drunkenness even came to be a sort of institution. 
Once a year, at the feast of Mithras, the king of Persia, accord¬ 
ing to Duris, was bound to be drunk. 506 A general practice 
arose of deliberating on all important affairs under the in¬ 
fluence of wine, so that, in every household, when a family 
crisis impended, intoxication was a duty. 607 

The Persians ate, not only the meats which we are in the 
habit of consuming, but also the flesh of goats, horses, asses, 
and camels. 508 The hump of the last-named animal is con¬ 
sidered, even at the present day, a delicacy in many parts of 
the East; but in ancient Persia it would seem that the entire 
animal was regarded as fairly palatable. The horse and ass, 
which no one would touch in modern Persia, were thought, 
apparently, quite as good eating as the ox; and goats, which 
were far commoner than sheep, appeared, it is probable, 
oftener at table. The dietery of a grand house was further 
varied by the admission into it of poultry and game—the game 
including wild boars, 509 stags, 510 antelopes, 511 bustards, and 
probably partridges; the poultry consisting of geese and chick- 
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ens. 612 Oysters and other fish were used largely as food by tlio 
inhabitants of the coast-region. 515 

Grades of society were strongly marked among the Persians; 
and the etiquette of the Court travelled down to the lowest 
ranks of the people. Well-known rules determined liow each 
mail was to salute his equal, his inferior, or his superior; and 
the observance of these rules was universal. Inferiors on 
meeting a decided superior prostrated themselves on the 
ground; equals kissed each other on the lips; persons nearly 
but not quite equals kissed each other’s cheeks. 614 The usual 
Oriental rules prevailed as to the intercourse of the sexes. 
Wives lived in strict seclusion within the walls of the Gynae- 
eeum, M5 or went abroad in litters, seeing no males except their 
sons, their husbands, and their husbands’ eunuchs. Concubines 
had somewhat more freedom, appearing sometimes at ban¬ 
quets, when they danced, sang, and played to amuse the guests 
of their master. 516 

The Persian was allowed to marry several wives, and might 
maintain in addition as many concubines as he thought pro¬ 
per. 617 Most of the richer class had a multitude of each, since 
every Persian prided himself on the number of his sons, 515 and 
it is even said that an annual prize was given by the monarch 
to the Persian who could show most sons living. 613 The con¬ 
cubines were not unfrequcntly Greeks, if we may judge by the 
case of the younger Cyrus, who took two Greek concubines 
with him when he made his expedition against his brother. 636 
It would seem that wives did not ordinarily accompany their 
husbands, when these went on military expeditions, but that 
concubines were taken to the wars by most Persians of con¬ 
sideration. 521 Every such person had a litter at her disposal, 632 
and a number of female attendants, 523 whose business it was to 
wait upon her and execute her orders. 

All the best authorities are agreed that great pains were 
taken by the Persians—or, at any rate, by those of the leading 
clans—in the education of their sons. 624 During the first five 
years of his life the boy remained wholly with the women, and 
was scarcely, if at all, seen by his father. 626 After that time his 
training commenced. He was expected to rise before dawn, 
and to appear at a certain spot, where ho was exercised with 
other boys of his age in running, slinging stones, shooting with 
the bow, and throwing the javelin. 626 At seven he was taught 
to ride, and soon afterwards he was allowed to begin to hunt. 527 
The riding included, not only the ordinary management of the 
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horse, but the power of jumping on and off his back when he 
was at speed, and of shooting with the bow and throwing the 
javelin with unerring aim, while the horse was still at full 
gallop. The hunting was conducted by state-officers, who 
aimed at forming by its means in the youths committed to 
their charge all the qualities needed in war. 528 The boys were 
made to bear extremes of heat and cold, to perforin long 
marches, to cross rivers without wetting their weapons, to 
sleep in the open air at night, to be content with a single meal 
in two days, and to support themselves occasionally on the 
wild products of the country, acorns, wild pears, and the fruit 
of the terebinth-tree. 623 On days when there was no hunting 
they passed their mornings in athletic exercises, and contests 
with the bow or the javelin, after which they dined simply on 
the plain food mentioned above as that of the men in the early 
times, and then employed themselves during the afternoon in 
occupations regarded as not illiberal—for instance, in the pur¬ 
suits of agriculture, planting, digging for roots, and the like, 
or in the construction of arms and hunting implements, such 
as nets and springes. 530 Hardy and temperate habits being 
secured by this training, the point of morals on which them 
preceptors mainly insisted was the rigid observance of truth. 531 
Of intellectual education they had but little. It seems to have 
been no part of the regular training of a Persian youth that he 
should learn to read. He was given religious notions and a 
certain amount of moral knowledge by means of legendary 
poems, in which the deeds of gods and heroes were set before 
him by his teachers, who recited or sung them in his presence, 
and afterwards required him to repeat what he had heard, or, 
at any rate, to give some account of it. 532 This education con¬ 
tinued for fifteen years, commencing when the boy was five, 
and terminating when he reached the age of twenty. 533 

The effect of this training was to render the Persian an ex¬ 
cellent soldier and a most accomplished horseman. Accus¬ 
tomed from early boyhood to pass the greater part of every 
day in the saddle, he never felt so much at home as when 
mounted upon a prancing steed. On horseback he pursued the 
stag, the boar, the antelope, even occasionally the bear or the 
lion, 534 and shot his arrows, or slung his stones, or hurled his 
javelin at them with deadly aim, never pausing for a moment 
in his career. [PI. XXXVII., Fig. 2.] Only when the brute 
turned on his pursuers, and stood at bay, or charged them in 
its furious despair, they would sometimes descend from their 
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coursers, and receive the attack, or deal the coup cle grdce on 
foot, using for the purpose a short but strong hunting-spear. 
[PI. XXXVII., Fig. 3.] The chase was the principal delight of 
the upper class of Persians, so long as the ancient manners 
were kept up, and continued an occupation in which the holder 
spirits loved to indulge 635 long after decline had set in, and the 
advance of luxury had changed, to a great extent, the charac¬ 
ter of the nation. 

At fifteen years of age the Persian was considered to have 
attained to manhood, and was enrolled in the ranks of the 
army, continuing liable to military service from that time till 
he reached the age of fifty. 536 Those of the highest rank be¬ 
came the body-guard of the king, and these formed the garrison 
of the capital. They were a force of not less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand men. 537 Others, though liable to military ser¬ 
vice, did not adopt arms as their profession, but attached 
themselves to the Court and looked to civil employment, as 
satraps, secretaries, attendants, ushers, judges, inspectors, 
messengers. A portion, no doubt, remained in the country 
districts, and there followed those agricultural pursuits which 
the Zoroastrian religion regarded as in the highest degree hon¬ 
orable. 538 But the bulk of the nation must, from the time of the 
great conquests, have passed their lives mainly, like the 
Eoman legionaries under the Empire, in garrison duty in the 
provinces. The entire population of Persia Proper can 
scarcely have exceeded two millions. 53a Not more than one 
fourth of this number would be males between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty. This body of 500,000 men, besides supplying 
the official class at the Court and throughout the provinces, 
and also furnishing to Persia Proper those who did the work 
of its cultivation, had to supply to the whole Empire those 
large and numerous garrisons on whose presence depended the 
maintenance of the Persian dominion in every province that 
had been conquered. According to Herodotus, the single 
country of Egypt contained, in his day, a standing army of 
120,000 Persians; 540 and, although this was no doubt ail 
exceptional case, Egypt being more prone to revolt than any 
other satrapy, 541 yet there is abundant evidence that elsewhere, 
in almost every part of the Empire, largo bodies of troops were 
regularly maintained; troops which are always characterized 
as “ Persians/’ 54) We may suspect that under the name were 
included tlie kindred nation of the Modes, and perhaps some 
other Arian races, as the IlyIranians, 543 and the Baetrians, for 
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it is difficult to conceive that such a country as Persia Proper 
could alone have kept up the military force which the Empire 
required for its preservation; but to whatever extent the 
standing army was supplemented from these sources, Persia 
must still have furnished the bulk of it; and the demands of 
this service must have absorbed, at the very least, one third 
if not one half of the adult male population. 

For trade and commerce the Persians were wont to express 
extreme contempt. 544 The richer classes made it their boast 
that they neither bought nor sold, 545 being supplied (we must 
suppose) from their estates, and by their slaves and depend¬ 
ents, with all that they needed for the common purposes of 
life. Persians of the middle rank would condescend to buy, 
but considered it beneath them to sell; while only the very 
lowest and poorest were actual artisans and traders. Shops 
were banished from the more public parts of the towns; 546 and 
thus such commercial transactions as took place were veiled 
in what was regarded as a decent obscurity. The reason as¬ 
signed for this low estimation of trade was that shopping and 
bargaining involved the necessity of falsehood. 547 

According to Quintus Curtius, the Persian ladies bad the 
same objection to soil their hands with work that the men 
had to dirty theirs with commerce. 548 The labors of the loom, 
which no Grecian princess regarded as unbecoming her rank, 
were despised by all Persian women except the lowest; 549 and 
we may conclude that the same idle and frivolous gossip 
which resounds all day in the harems of modern Iran formed 
the main occupation of the Persian ladies in the time of the 
Empire. 

With the general advance of luxury under Xerxes and his 
successors, of which something has been already said. 550 there 
were introduced into the Empire a number of customs of an ef¬ 
feminate and demoralizing character. From the earliest times 
the Persians seem to have been very careful of their beards 
and hair, arranging the latter in a vast number of short crisp 
curls, and partly curling the former, partly training it to hang 
straight from the chin. After a while, not content with this 
degree of care for their personal appearance, they proceeded 
to improve it by wearing false hair in addition to the locks 
which nature had given them, 551 by the use of cosmetics to 
increase the delicacy of their complexions, 552 and by the appli¬ 
cation of a coloring matter to the upper and lower eyelids, for 
the purpose of giving to the eye an appearance of greater size 
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and beauty. 653 They employed a special class of servants to 
perforin these operations of the toilet, whom the Greeks 
called “adorners” Their furniture increased, not 

merely in splendor, but in softness; their floors were covered 
with carpets, their beds with numerous and delicate cover¬ 
lets; 555 the 3 r could not sit upon the ground unless a cloth was 
first spread upon it; 555 they would not mount a horse until he 
was so caparisoned that the seat on his back was softer even 
than their couches. 657 At the same time they largely aug¬ 
mented the number and variety of their viands and of their 
sauces, 658 always seeking after novel delicacies, and offering 
rewards to the inventors of “new pleasures.” 68 * A useless 
multitude of lazy menials was maintained in all rich house¬ 
holds, each servant confining himself rigidly to a single duty, 
and porters, bread-makers, cooks, cup-bearers, water-bearers, 
waiters at table, chamberlains, “awakers,” “adorners,” all 
distinct rom one another, crowded each noble mansion, help¬ 
ing forward the general demoralization. 560 It was probably at 
this comparatively late period that certain foreign customs of 
a sadly lowering character were adopted by this plastic and 
impressible people, who learnt the vice of paederasty from the 
Greeks, 561 and adopted from the Assyrians the worship of 
Beltis, with its accompaniment of religious prostitution. 662 

On the whole the Persians may seem to have enjoyed an 
existence free from care, and only too prosperous to result in 
the formation of a high and noble character. They were the 
foremost Asiatic people of their time, and were fully conscious 
of their pre-eminency. A small ruling class in a vast Empire, 
they enjoyed almost a monopoly of office, and were able gradu¬ 
ally to draw to themselves much of the wealth of the provinces. 
Allowed the use of arms, and accustomed to lord it over the 
provincials, they themselves maintained their self-respect, and 
showed, even towards the close of their Empire, a spirit and an 
energy seldom exhibited by any but a free people. But there 
was nevertheless a dark side to the picture—a lurking danger 
which must have thrown a shadow over the lives of all the 
nobler and richer of the nation, unless they were utterly 
thoughtless. The irreponsible authority and cruel dispositions 
of the kings, joined to the recklessness with which they dele¬ 
gated the power of life and death to their favorites, made it 
impossible for any person of eminence in tbe whole Empire to 
feel sure that be might not any day he seized and aroused of 
uer’-me. or even without the form of an accusation he taken 
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tle J th ’ a ;, ter sufferin S the most excruciating tor- 
tuies. To produce this result, it was enough to have failed 

nn / , CaUSe ' vhatcver iu the performance of a set 
task, or to have offended, even by doing him too -n-eat a 
service, 64 the monarch or one of his favorites. Nay *it was 
enough to have provoked, through a relation or a connection 
the angei or jealousy of one m favor at Court; for the caprice 
of an Oriental would sometimes pass over the real culprit and 
e-vaet vengeance from one quite guiltless - even, it may be un¬ 
conscious—of the offence given . 505 Theoretically, the' Persian 
was never to be put to death for a single crime; 60 " or at least 
he was not to suffer until the king had formally considered ^ 
whole tenor of his life, and struck a balance between Stood 
and his evil deeds to see which outweighed the other 601 Prac- 
chos ? 666 monarch slew with his own hand any one whom he 
f he Preferred it, ordered him to instant execution 
mthout tea or inquiry . 509 His wife and his mother indulged 
themselves m the same pleasing liberty of slaughter some¬ 
times obtaining his tacit consent to their proceedings 610 some¬ 
times without consulting him. 5 ” It may be said that the suf- 

th!w COllM at n ° tl ,' ne be vevy man y in number, and that 

elt but Z7 ly •n de - Si ; read ala ™ Can have bee " commonly 
telt, but the horrible nature ot many of the punishments and 

the impossibility of conjecturing on whom they might next fall 
must be set against their infrequency; and it "must be remem¬ 
bered that an awful horror, from which no precautions can 
save a man, though it happen to few, is more terrible than a 
score of minor perils against which it is possible to guard 

death 5 ” ei to an L Wer ° ff ab i Ie 1 10 beheaded - to be stored to 
death, to be suffocated with ashes, 573 to have their 

tongues torn out by the roots, 575 to be buried alive 575 to 
Sb0t . n ? reere wantonness, 5,0 to be flayed and then cruci¬ 
fied, to be buried all but the head. 578 and to perish by the 
lmgenng agony of “the boat.” 579 If they escaped the e modes 
of execution, hey might be secretly poisoned, 555 or they mtoS 

te“Sh°. r r“ i> °f d !?v ifo "' ***’^»« 

A L ™ ght ^ ed alld borr ibly mutilated , 582 or buried 
, or cut into a number of fragments . 564 With these 
perils constantly impending over their heads, the happiness of 
the nobles can scarcely have been more real than that of 
Damocles upon the throne of Dionysius. * 

In conclusion, we may notice as a blot upon the Persian 
character and system, the cruelty and barbarity which was 
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exhibited, not only in these abnormal acts of tyranny and vio¬ 
lence, but also in the regular and legal punishments which 
were assigned to crimes and offences. The criminal code, 
which—rightly enough—made death the penalty of murder, 
rape, treason, anti rebellion, instead of stopping at this point, 
proceeded to visit with a like severity even such offences as 
deciding a cause wrongfully on account of a bribe/ 85 intruding 
without permission on the king’s privacy. tMi approaching near 
to one of his concubines, 587 seating oneself, even accidentally, 
on the throne, 588 and the like. The modes of execution were 
also, for the most part, unnecessarily cruel. Poisoners were 
punished by having tlieir heads placed upon a broad stone, 
and then having their faces crushed, and tlieir brains beaten 
out by repeated blows with another stone. 588 Ravishers and 
rebels were put to death by crucifixion. 68,1 The horrible pun- 
ishment of “ the boat ” seems to have been no individual ty¬ 
rant’s cruel conception, but a recognized and legal form of exe¬ 
cution. 591 The same may be said also of burying alive. 589 
Again the Persian secondary punishments were for the most 
part exceedingly barbarous. Xenophon tells us, as a proof of 
the good government maintained by the younger Cyrus, in his 
satrapy, that under his sway it was common to see along all 
the most frequented roads numbers of persons who had had 
their hands or feet cut off, or their eyes put out, as a punish¬ 
ment for thieving and rascality. 689 And other writers relate 
that similar mutilations were inflicted on rebels, 594 and even 
on prisoners of war. 585 It would seem, indeed, that mutila¬ 
tion and scourging 596 were the ordinary forms of secondary 
punishment used by the Persians, who employed imprison¬ 
ment solely for the safe custody of an accused person between 
his arrest and his execution, 597 while they had recourse to 
transportation and exile only in the case of political 
offenders. 688 
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LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 
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It has been intimated in the account of the Median Empire 
which was given in a former volume that the language of the 
Persians, which was identical, or almost identical, with that of 
the Mcdes, belonged to the form of speech known to moderns 
as Indo-European. 1 The characteristics of that form of speech 
are a certain number of common, or at least widely spread, 
roots, a peculiar mode of inflecting, together with a resem¬ 
blance in the inflections, and a similarity of syntax or con¬ 
struction. Of the old Persian language the known roots are, 
almost without exception, kindred forms to roots already 
familiar to the philologist through the Sanscrit, or the Zend, 
or both; while many are of that more general type of which 
we have spoken—forms common to all, or most of the varieties 
of the Indo-European stock. To instance in a few very fre¬ 
quently recurring words—“ father” is in old Persian (as in 
Sanscrit) pitar , which differs only in the vocalization from the 
Zendic patar , the Greek irciryp, and the Latin pater, and of 
which cognate forms are the Gothic fadar, the German rater, 
the English father , and the Erse athair. “ Name” is in old 
Persian (as in both Zend and Sanscrit) ncima, for which we 
have in Greek, ovojaa, in Latin nomen , in Herman nahme or 
name , in English name. “Man” is martiya , for which we have 
in Greek /iporo?, in Latin mortalis, in English mortal, in mod¬ 
em Persian, merd. “Horse” is agpa, the same as in Zend, 
with which may be compared the Sanscrit agva, the modern 
Persian asp, the Greek 'imt-os, the Welsh osvj , and even the 
Latin eqiinsf 

The following table (pp. 3GG, 367) exhibits a number of simi¬ 
lar instances. 

With respect to inflections, we may observe first, that the 
original masculine nominatival ending (as was long ago ob¬ 
served by Herodotus 3 ) was sh or s—the same as in Latin and 


Old Persian. Sanscrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. German. English. Mod. Persian. 

Aj (to drive).aj .az.ay-cty.ag-ere.to act. 

Api (water).dp.ap.aqua (?).aue.av (in Av-on...ab. 
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Old Persian. Sanscrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. German. English. Mod. Persian. 

Man (to think).man.man./meVo?.mens.meinen.mean. 

Man (to wait).maun. fx4va .maneo.man-dan. 

Mar (to die). mri.... .mere . (ftp6ro<;) .morior.mur-dan. 

Matar.matar.matar. v-yryp .mater.mutter.mother.mader. 
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Greek; 4 and this ending is found whenever the final vowel of 
the root is i or n; as in Kurush, Daryavusli, Fravcirtish , and 
the like. When, however, the final root-vowel happened to be 
d, the s was dropped, first, perhaps, passing into a breathing, 
and then becoming absorbed in the vowel. 5 Thus we have 
Auramazdd, Artakhshatrd , khshatmpd (satrap), etc. Where 
the root ended in a consonant, the final consonant was some¬ 
times dropped, and the preceding vowel sound elongated—as 
brdtar , nom. brdtei , “brother'* ])itar, nom. pitd, “father;'' 
jcitar, nom. jatd, “enemy;” napat , nom. napd, “grandson;'* 
while at other times the consonant was retained, either with 
or without the light a; e.g. ctqpa, “ a horse,’* martiya , “a man,” 
“a mountain,” dcimug , “a lie,” etc. Feminine nomina¬ 
tives usually ended in -d long; a few had 4 as their final vowel; 
and these seem to have taken the masculine nominatival sign 
-sh; e.g. shiyatish , “happiness.” 6 Neuters appear to have 
ended only in -am, a form analogous to the Latin -mn and 
Greek -ov\ examples are avalmnam , “dwelling;” hamavanam , 
“battle;” vardcniam , “city, state.” 

Besides the nominative, the ancient Persians recognized five 
other cases. These were the genitive, the accusative, the 
vocative, the ablative, and the locative. 7 The dative was 
wanting, and its force was expressed through the genitive. 

The genitive singular of nouns masculine in d was formed 
ordinarily by the addition of hya , with which we may compare 
the Sanscrit -sya and the Greek -oiod Other masculine nouns 
formed the genitive by adding to the root -a, 9 which probably 
stood for ah , the Old Persian equivalent of the Sanscrit geni- 
tival -as. Masculines in -ish and -nsh made the genitive in 
-aish and -aush, as Kiir-ush } Kitr-aush ; Fravart4sh s Fravart- 
tush. Feminines in d formed the genitive by adding -yd, as 
tuinnd, “ a family,” gen. taumdyd: those in -ish changed -ish 
into -iyci, as burnish , “ the earth,” gen. bumiya. The genitive 
of neuter nouns does not occur in the inscriptions. 

The universal sign of the accusative singular was -m. 10 
Nouns whose nominative ended in -sh made the accusative by 
changing -sh into -rn. Nouns in -d or -d took -m in addition. 
The closest analogy to this is furnished by the Latin; but we 
may compare also the Greek -v, the German -n (“den ilm”), 
and our own -m in “him,” and “ whom.” 

The vocative seems to have ended, as in Sanscrit, with tli£ 
root-vowel of the word, which, if not already loner, was (‘Ion- 
gated; e.g. martiyd , “man,” voc. martiyd, “Oman." 
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The ablative is thought to have terminated originally in -at; 11 
but the t fell away, and the regular sign of the case became the 
long -a. (Compare the Latin ablative of nouns in -a and -as.) 

The ordinary sign of the locative (which in Sanscrit and 
Zend is -i) was in the Old Persian -ya or -iya. Masculine nouns 
in -a took the full form -iya, as Annina, loc. Annina iya. 
Feminines in -d took -yd, as Athura, loc. Athurdyd; Avbird, 
loc. Arbirdyd. Feminines in -i took sometimes simply -yd, as 
apt, “water,” loc. apiyd; sometimes they changed -i into 
aiya, as Balchtri, loc. BaJchtraiyd; Harauvati, loc. Harauva- 
taiyd. Themes in -u took v as the characteristic of the locative 
instead of y, l ~ the masculines changing -u into anva (with a 
short final a), and the feminines changing -u or -au into -auvd 
(with the long. d). Examples of masculines are Babivu , loc. 
Babirauua; Margu, loc. Margauva; of feminines, dahyau, “a 
province,” loc. dahyauvd; Ufratu , “the Euphrates,” loc. Ufra- 
tauvd. 

The nominative plural of roots in -a seem to have been origi¬ 
nally formed by changing a into alia— the proper Persian 
equivalent of the Vedic -dsas —and this ending is found in the 
plural of one word, viz. baga, “God,” which makes nom. 
pi. lagdha. The termination -aha was, however, in most in¬ 
stances contracted into -«; 13 e.g. martyd , “men;” khshaya- 
ihiyd , “kings,” and the like. The nominative plural of roots 
in -d, -i and -u is unknown, the inscriptions furnishing no ex¬ 
amples. 

The sign of the genitive plural was the suffix -ndm u (compare 
the Latin -rum), which was preceded by -a, i (?) or -u, accord¬ 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the theme; e.g. baga, gen. pi. 
baganam; khshayathiya, gen. pi. Tchshayathiydndm; dahyau , 
gen. pi. dahyunam. The accusative plural 15 of roots in -a and 
-am was the same as the nominative plural, e.g. martiya, “a 
man,” acc. pi. martiya , “men;” hamarandm, “a battle,” acc. pi. 
hamarand , “battles.” 

No vocatives plural have been found. The ablative plural 
was formed by the addition of -bisli or -ibish (compare the 
Latin - ibus 16 to the root of the word, as baga, bagaibish; vith, 
vithibisli; rauca, raucdbish, etc. 

The sign of the locative plural was the suffix - shuva , 17 which 
in themes with the light -a became - ishuva , as Mada, “a Mede,” 
Madaishuva , “among the Medes.” 

The following are examples of the declensions so far as they 
are known to us: 
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Declension of Nouns ending in a. 


Sing. 



Plural. 

N. Mada. 

a Mede. 

Mad&. 


O’. Mad ally a. 

. of a Mede. Madauam. 

. of Medes. 

Ac. Madam.... 

. a Mede 

Mada. 


V. Mada.... 

. O Mede. 

Mada (?) .. 


Abl. Mada. 

. by a Mede. Madaibish. 

. by Medes. 

Loc. Madaiya. 

.. with a Mede. Madaisliuva. with the Mcc 

Declension of Nouns masculine 

Declension of Nouns feminine 

ending in a. 


ending in a. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

N. Auramazda. 

Wanting. 

N. Tauraa. 

a family. Unknown. 

G. Auramazdaha. 


G. Taumaya. 

of a family. 

Ac. Auramazdam. 


Ac. Tauman (?)... 

a family. 

V. Auramazda. 


V. Taum a. 

0 family. 

Abl. Auramazda, 


Abl. Taumaya. 

by a family. 

Loc. Auramazdaya (?) 


Loc. Taumaya. 

in a family. 


Declension of Nouns ending in i and ish. 
Sing. Plural. 

N. Apish. water. Unknown. 

G. Apaish .of water. 

Ac. Apim.water. 

V. Unknown, prob. Api. 

Abl. Unknown. 

Loc. Apiya. in water. 

Declension of Nouns ending in ush. 


Sing. Plural. 


N. Dahya-ush. 

a province. 

Dahya-va. 

. provinces. 

G. Dahya-aush (?) — 

, of a province. 

Daliy-unam. 

of provinces. 

Ac. Dahya-um. 

a province. 

Daliya-va. 

. provinces. 

V. Unknown 


Unknown. 


Abl. Unknown 


Unknown. 


Loc. Dahya-uva. 

in a province. 

Dahy-usliuvfi,. 

, in provinces. 

Declension of Nouns 

neuter ending in am. 


Sing. 


Plural. 

N. Hamaranam. 

.. a battle. 

ITamaranfi,. 


G. Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Ac. Hamaranam. 

. a battle. 

Hainarana. 

_battles. 

I”. Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Abl. Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Loc. Unknown. 


Unknown. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives appear to have followed in all respects the inflec¬ 
tions of nouns. They ended generally in the weak -a; but ono 
theme in -u has been found (parity “much”), and there may 
also have been themes in 
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The following is an example of an ordinary adjective in -a. 
(Forms of the adjective not actually found are printed in 
italics.) 



Sing. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

N. vazark-a. 

vazark-a. 

vazark-am. 

G. vazark-aliya. 

vazark-aya. 

(unknown). 

Ac. vazarg-ain. 

vazark-dm. 

vazark-am. 

V. vazark-a. 

(unknown). 

(unknown). 

Abl. vazark-d. 

vazark-dyd. 

(unknown). 

Loc . vazark-aiya. 

vazark-dyd. 

(unknown). 


Plural. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

N. vazark-a. 

vazark-a. 

vazark-d. 

G. vazark-dnam. 

vazark-anam. 

(unknown). 

Ac. vazark-a. 

vazark-a. 

vazark-d. 

V. i 'azark-d (?). 

(unknown). 

(unknown). 

Abl. vazark-aibisli. 

(unknown). 

(unknown). 

Loc. vazark-aishuva. 

vazark-auva. 

(unknown). 


As in Sanscrit/ 8 the comparative degree of adjectives seems 
to have been formed by adding -tarn to the positive, e.g. qpa, 
“distant,” cipa-tara , “the more distant;” the superlative by 
adding - tcuna , e.g. fra, fra-tama , “ the first.” There was also a 
superlative in -ista (compare the Greek itiros), which would 
seem to imply a comparative in Ayas . 19 The only known 
example of this superlative is matliista , “ greatest.” 

NUMERALS. 

The numerals are but little known to us, owing to the prac¬ 
tice which prevailed of writing them by the means of signs. 

A single wedge, placed perpendicularly, marked one (f) ; two 
such signs marked two, and so on up to nine; the sign of ten 
was the double wedge, or arrow head ), and this was used 
for the tens up to ninety. To mark a hundred the horizontal 
wedge was probably used (>— 

A few numerals only, and those, in every case, ordinals, 
have reached us through the inscriptions. They ar efratama, 
“the first ” duvitiya, “the second,” tritiya , “ the thkd,” and 
navama , “the ninth.” 20 Fratama , for which the Zend has 
fratema , combines the formative letters which we find separ¬ 
ately in Ttpooros and pri-mus. Its root fra is cognate with Ttpo. 
Duvitiya corresponds closely with devrepos^ as tritiya does 
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with rpiros and tcrtins. Navama , “ninth,” implies a car¬ 
dinal number, very closely resembling novem. 


TRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns in Old Persian, as in most Indo* 
European tongues, were declined very irregularly—the different 
eases really belonging to completely distinct roots. The roots 
themselves are without exception such as occur in other cog¬ 
nate languages,- 1 and approach very closely indeed to the 
forms used in the Zend, as will appear by the subjoined 
declensions. 


Declension of ddam,“I.” 


Sing. Plural. 

Old Persian. Zend. Old Persian. 

X. adam . azem. vayain. 

G. mana . . mana. amakham. 

j mam . mana. (unknown). 

Ac ' 1 -maiya (encl.). 

All. ilia (encl.). .... (unknown). 


Zend. 

.vaem. 

ahmkkem. 


The pronoun of the second person is known to 11 s only in the 
singular, in which it is declined as follows :— 

Kom. Tuvam.“thou ” (comp. Sans, tvam and Zend turn). 

Gen. -taiya or -taya (encl.). 

Acc. Thu vain (compare Sans tram and Zend thicanm). 

Voc. Tuvam. 

The ordinary pronoun of the third person is hetuva , which is 
declined as follows :— 


M. 

X. Hauva. 

G. Avaliya. 

; Avnm. 

^ c ' ) -shim (enclitic). 
Abl. -shaiya (encl.). 


M. 

N. Avaiya. 

j Avaish&m. 
ir ' | -sham (end.). 
j Avaiya 

^ c ‘ | -shim, -slush (end.). 
Abl. -uhfmi (end.). 


Sing. 


Hauva. 

(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 

riural. 


Ava 

(Unknown ) 

(Unknown.) 
-shim (encl.). 
-sham (end). 


N. 

Ava. 

(Unknown.) 

Ava. 

(Unknown.) 


N. 

(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 


Strictly speaking, hauva is the more remote demonstrative, 
equivalent to our “that;” but practically its use is personal. 
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There appear to have been originally three such demonstratives 
in the Old Persian, hauva, civet, and shi or shish, from the sur¬ 
viving cases of which the above declension is made up. 

Hauva is probably identical with the Sanscrit sas (set, so) 
and the Zend liau (/id). 22 Ava has no exact equivalent in 
Sanscrit or Zend; but its inflections have mostly their Zendic 
representatives—the gen. avahyd corresponding to avaglie, the 
ace. avam to aom , the nom. masc. pi. civaiyci to aud, the nom. 
fern. pi. aud to avdo, and the gen. pi. avciishdm to avaeshdm . 
The third element; shi, which has furnished the pronominal 
suffixes, shish , shim, sham , and shaiya , corresponds to the Zend 
hoi, he, and she, which are used for the genitive and dative sin¬ 
gular of the third person in all genders. 23 

The nearer demonstrative, “this,” is expressed by iyam, 
which is declined as follows :— 




Sing. 


M. 


F. 

N. 

N. Iyam. 


Iyam. 

Ima. 

G. (Unknown.) 


Ahyaya. 

(Unknown,) 

Ac. Imam. 


Imam. 

Ima. 

Abl. or ( * - 
Instr. j Ana - 


(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 



Plural. 


M. 


F. 

N. 

N. Imalya. 


Ima. 

(Unknown.) 

G. (Unknown.) 


(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 

Ac. Imaiya. 


Ima. 

Ima. 

fnhrf | (Unknown.) 


(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 


Here again the agreement with the Zend, and also with the 
Sanscrit, is very complete. 24 

The relative, “who,” “which,” is rendered by hya . Its 

declension, so far as we can trace it out, is the following:— 


M. 

N. Hya. 

G. (Unknown.) 
Ac. Tyam. 

Yoc. Hya. 

Abl. Tyana. 


M. 

N. Tyaiya. 

G. Tyaisam. 
Ac. Tyaiya. 

All. (Unknown.) 


Sing. 

F. 

Ilya. 

(Unknown.) 

Tyam. 

(Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 

Plural. 

F. 

Tya. 

Tyaisam. 

Tya. 

(Unknown.) 


N. 

Tya. 

(Unknown.) 

Tya. 

(Unknown.) 
(Unknown) 


N. 

Tya. 

(Unknown.) 

Tya. 

(Unknown.) 
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Other pronouns are kct, “who” (interrog.);“ 6 aita, “it;” 
aniyct , “another;” ucd, “self,” “own” (compare Lat. situs), 
which is found only in composition; kashchiya , “any one” 
(compare Lat. quisque); liama , “all” (compare Lat. omnia ); 
hciruvci, “all,” etc. 

VERBS. 

The verb in old Persian had three voices. Active, Middle, 
and Passive; but of these the middle differed in form very 
slightly from the Passive. The moods recognized were the In 
dicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive or Potential, and the 
Infinitive. The tenses seem to have been the present, the im¬ 
perfect, the aorist, and the perfect. There was no future, the 
deficiency being supplied by the present subjunctive, which 
had a future force. 

Of the verb substantive cimiyci (= sum), the conjugation, so 
far as we know it, is the following: 


Indicative. 

Present. 


Amiya. 


Am ahya. 


Ahya . 

Astiya. 

... ‘‘He is.” 

(Unknown.) 
Hatiya 2 ®. 


A ham. 

(Unknown.) 

Aha.. 

Imperfect. 

_ "I was.” (Unknown.) 

(Unknown.) 

_ “He was.” Aba. 



Imperfect Middle. 

Ahata or Ahata. “the3 r became.” 

Conjunctive. 

Present. 

Aiiatiya.. ” He may be.” 

It is impossible to give anything like a complete example of 
the conjugation of a regular verb. The inscriptions are so 
similar in their character, and run so much in the same groove, 
that, while we have abundant examples of certain forms, the 
great majority of the forms are wanting. Suffice it to notice a 
few points in which the conjugation resembled the Greek or 
the Latin, or both, such as the following. 

Past jime was usually marked by prefixing an augment, the 
augment used being the long d y which was regularly attached 
to the imperfect and aorist tenses, as jun, imperf. dj<umm ; 
thuh , imperf. it thulium; </</, imperf. <hhnht ; aor. (hid. The per¬ 
fect tense, which occurs but rarely, seems to have had, instead 
of the augment, a reduplication; as Fir, chukhrh/d. 
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The ordinary sign of the first person singular was -mi or -m 
(compare Greek, aijui ziOi/jui . Latin su?u, eram, sim, essew, etc.); 
of the first person plural, - mahya or md (Latin, -mas; iEol. 
Greek, of the third person singular, -sli (Greek, ziQytir, 

English, “has,” “is”); but this sign was commonly dropped; 
of the third person plural, -tiya or (according to Spiegel) -n tiy 
(compare Greek, zvitzovzai ; Latin, “sun£”). 

The past participle ended in - ta , as hart a, neut. hartam , 
“done;” data, “given,” from dd; pdta, “protected,” from pd; 
basta , “bound” from bad , etc. (Compare the Sanscrit and 
Latin past participles.) 


ADVERBS. 

Of adverbs, the most important are those of time and place. 
Among adverbs of time the old Persian had the following: 
yathd , “when;” thahata , “then;” pasdva, “afterwards;” 
aparam , “hereafter;” paruvam, “before;” daragam , “long;” 
duvaistam , “long ago;” and davitatdranam, “fora length of 
time.” Among those of places were idd, “here;” avadd, 
‘‘ there;” apataram , ‘‘ elsewhere;” and amutha , ‘ £ thence. ” 

The ordinary negative was niya , 27 “not;” but besides this 
there was a negative of prohibition, md, corresponding exactly 
to the Greek //?/ and the Latin ne, in such phrases as jur} yivoizo 
ne facias, and the like. 2 * 

Among adverbs of quality may be mentioned vasiya , 
“much,” 4 ‘greatly,” “often;” and darsham , “wholly,” “en¬ 
tirely ;” the former of which occurs very frequently in the in¬ 
scriptions. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Among prepositions the following have been satisfactorily 
identified: hachd , “from;” abiya, patiya, “to;” abisli , “by;” 
ni, “in;” hada , “with;” upa , “near;” ayasta , “near” or 
“by;” patish , “before” (= Latin coram ); pasa , “behind,” 
“after;” pariya , “concerning;” atara , “among;” anuva , 
“along;” atiya , “across;” upariya , “over,” “above;” and 
athiya , “over against.” Of these, abiya may be compared 
with the Greek £7rz, m with £*'/, pariya with 7T£p/, upariya with 
Greek Latin super , athiya with «Vn, zzpa with Latin 

opud, pasa withpos£, ayasta with juxta, and atara with 
Hachd , Tiadd, patiya , and anuva , have close correspondents in 
the Zend, 29 but nope in languages with which the ordinary 
reader is familiar. 
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Two or three other prepositions, which are not found separ¬ 
ately, are indicated by compound words, in which they occur 
as an element. Thus hamci™ seems to have had the sense of 
the Greek and or ojuov, and tarn that of the Latin trctns , with 
which they are etymologically connected. Para had also ap¬ 
parently the sense of “from” or “away.” 31 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Of conjunctions the most common were uta and -cha (en¬ 
clitic), “ and;” which corresponded respectively to the Latin et 
and que; vet , “or” (compare Latin ve)\ avathd, “thus,” “so” 
(compare Greek ovzgj); yatlia , “as,” its correlative; tya , 
“that;” aivcim , “both—and” (used like the Latin turn—turn) \ 
ava , “so long”— yava , “as;” child, “all the while”— ydtd, 
“until;” yadiyct , “if;” and matiya , “lest” (compare the Greek 
M’/n). 

SYNTAX. 

The ordinary rules of Indo-European syntax were (as might 
be supposed) observed in the old Persian. Adjectives agreed 
with their substantives in gender, number, and case. Thus we 
have Icara Parsa “ the Persian people,” in the nominative, but 
kcircim Pcirsam ata Madam , “ the Persian and Median people,” 
in the accusative; imam bumim> “ this earth” (accus.); ahyciyd 
bumiyd vazarkayd, “of this great earth” (gen.); Baga ccizarka , 
“a great God” (norm); hadd vithaibish Bagaibish, “with the 
tutelary Gods” (abl.), etc. Eelative pronouns agreed with their 
antecedents in number, gender, and person, but their case de¬ 
pended on the verb accompanying them; as iyam dahyai'itsh, 
tyam mcmd Auramazdd frdbara . “this province which Ormazd 
has given me ” — ima dahydvci , tya adctm adarshiya , “these 
provinces which I have possessed”— ora m kdram , hya viand 
niya gaubatiya , “ that people which is not called mine,” etc. 

The latter of two substantives was placed in the genitive 
case; as, khslidyathiya khshayatJiiyandm , “king of kings” — 
Vlshtaspahyd putra, “son of Hystaspes,” and the like. The 
genitive case also followed the superlative; as mathiahta 
Bagdndm “the greatest of the Gods.” 

Verbs commonly governed the accusative, as mdm khshd- 
yathiyam akiivctush , “he made me king;” klisliatram hauva 
agarbayatd, “ he seized the empire,” etc. When the force of 
the verb passed on to a second object, that object was ex¬ 
pressed by tho genitive-dative case; as Auramazdd khxhatravi 
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mand frdbara, “ Ormazd granted me the empire;” mand bajim 
abaratd , 4 ‘they brought me tribute. 11 Occasionally a verb 
governed a double accusative, as khshatramshim adinam , “I 
took the empire from him.” 

Prepositions generally governed the accusative or the ab¬ 
lative. The accusative followed abiya, “to,” “after;” atliiya, 

44 over, ” 4 4 against, ” 4 ‘ near;” atara , ‘ 4 among;” pctriya 4 4 concern¬ 
ing;” patiya, “to,” u for •” patish, “in face of;” upa, “near;” 
and upariya , “over,” “above.” Hctdd , “with,” and hcichd , 
“from,” took the ablative. The locative followed anuva, 
“along,” and perhaps sometimes patiya and abish , 32 Pasd , 
“after,” took a genitive. 

Among the peculiarities of old Persian syntax may be men¬ 
tioned the following: (1.) The pronouns had in certain cases 
an enclitic form, wherein they could be attached to almost 
any kind of word: 33 e.g. Auramazdd- maiya upastam ctbara, 
“Oromasdes mihi opem tulit”—acZamshim avajanam , “Ego 
eum occidi hachama, “a me”— warn Auramazdd patuva, 
?iMmaiya khshatram , utd ^7/amaiya kartam , “Me Oromazdes 
protegat, et mihi imperium, et quod a me factum.” (2.) Adjec¬ 
tives, instead of simply accompanying their substantives, were 
often joined to them by the relative pronoun hya, the relative 
being in such cases attracted into the case of the noun, e.g. kdra 
hya hamitriya , kdram tyam Madam, patliim tyam raqtam , etc. 
(3.) The genitive of the personal pronoun was usually employed 
in the place of a possessive pronoun: e.g. mana badaka 44 mens 
servus” (lit. “ mei servus ”); amakham taumd, “ nostra familia” 
(lit. 44 nostrum familia”), etc. Sometimes a redundant relative 
accompanied these expressions; as, hya amdkham taumd , “quae 
nostrum familia,” i.e. 44 familia nostra.” (4.) The substantive 
verb was most commonly omitted from a sentence, 34 as Adam 
Kurush , 44 Ego Cyrus”— i.e. “ Ego sum Cyrus.” 

In conclusion, a passage is subjoined, accompanied by an 
Interlinear Latin translation, whereby the close similarity of 
the syntactical construction, and order of the words, in the 
Latin and the Old Persian will be apparent. 

Bagct vazarka Auramazdd, hya imam bumim add, hya avefim 

Deus magnus Oromasdes, qui hartc terrain dedit, qui istud 

asmdnam add, hya mortiyam add , hya shiydtim add martiyahyd , 

coelum dedit, qui hominem dedit, qui felicitatem dedit homini, 

hya Ddryavuin khshdyathiyam akunaush , aivam paruvandm 

qui Darium regem fecit, turn multorum 

khshdyathiyam , aivam paruvandm framdtaram. Adam Ddryavus'n 

regem, turn multorum dominum. Ego (sum) Darius, 
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khshdyath iya 
rex 

dahyttnfyn 

proviueiarum 


vazarka % khahdyathiya khshdyath iydndm , khshdyathiya 

raaguus, rex reguin, rex 

vizpazandndm , khshdyathiya ahydyd bum iya 

a-multis-gentibus- rex hujus teme 

habitatarum, 


vazarkdya duridpiya , Vishtdspah yd putra , Hakhdmanishiya; Pursa , 
magnra latApatentis, Ilystaspis filius, Acliaemenius; Persa, 


Pdrsahyd putra , Anya, Ariya chitra. Thdtiya Ddryavush 
Persce filius, Arius, ex Aria stirpe. Dicit Darius 


khshdyathiya : Fas/mtf Aummazddhd imd dahydra tyd 

rex: Gratia Oromazdis hte (suut) proviuciae qnas 


agarbdyam apataram hachd Pdrsdt. Adainsham pat iya kh sha iya 
obtinui longiils a Perside. Ego illas rexi. 


bajim abara . ha. Tyahsdm hachd ma 

tributum tulerunt. Quod illis a me 

akunava. Ddtam tya maud, aita addri. 

feeerunt. Jussum quod time, id servatum est. 


athahya , 
dictum est, 


adam 

ego 

Maud 

Mihi 

ava 

illnd 


WRITING. 

The ordinary Persian writing was identical with that which 
has been described in the second volume of this work as Median. 
A cuneiform alphabet, consisting of some thirty-six or thirty- 
seven forms, expressive of twenty-three distinct sounds, sufficed 
for the wants of the people, whose language was simple and 
devoid of phonetic luxuriance. Writing was from left to right, 
as with the Arian nations generally. Words were separated 
from one another by an oblique wedge^ ; and were divided 

at any point at which the writer happened to reach the end of 
a line. Enclitics were joined without any break to the words 
which they accompanied. 

The Persian writing which has come down to us is almost 
entirely upon stone. It comprises various rock tablets, 35 a 
number of inscriptions upon buildings, 86 and a few short legends 
upon vases 37 and cylinders. 38 It is in every case incised or cut 
into the material. The letters are of various sizes, some (as 
those at Ehvend) reaching a length of about two inches, others 
(those, for instance, on the vases) not exceeding the sixth of an 
inch. 8a The inscriptions cover a space of at least a hundred 
and eighty years, commencing with Cyrus, and terminating 
with Artaxerxcs Ochus, the successor of Mnemon. The style 
of the writing is, on the whole, remarkably uniform, the latter 
inscriptions containing only two characters unknown to the 
earlier times. Orthography, however, and grammar are in 
these later inscriptions greatly changed, the character of the 
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changes being indicative of corruption and decline, unless, in¬ 
deed, we are to ascribe them to mere ignorance on the part of 
the engravers. 40 

There can be little doubt that, besides the cuneiform character, 
which was only suited for inscriptions, the Persians employed a 
cursive writing for common literary purposes. 41 Ctesias informs 
us that the royal archives were written on parchment; 42 and 
there is abundant evidence that writing was an art perfectly 
familiar to the educated Persian. 43 It might have been sup* 
posed that the Pehlevi, as the lineal descendant of the Old 
Persian language, would have furnished valuable assistance 
towards solving the question of what character the Persians 
employed commonly; but the alphabetic type of the Pehlevi 
inscriptions is evidently Semitic; and it would thus seem that 
the old national modes of writing had been completely lost be¬ 
fore the establishment by Ardeshir, son of Babek, of the new 
Persian Empire. 44 


CHAPTEP V. 

ARCHITECTURE AND OTHER ARTS. 

IfipvTo [6 fxiyas jSacriAeus] eV 2ouVoi9 r) EKfiaravois . . . Bavp.a<rTOV €7re^&>v /SacriAeior oikov 
/cal 7rept/3oAoi', XP V<T V Ka ' L ^Ae/crpw /cal €\e<f>avTi acrTpaTnovra' m/Aa/i/e? re ttoAAoI /cal avvc 
irpoBvpa re <rvxvo 15 eipyofxeva. crra&otf air’ aAAijAtoi/, Ovpa is re ^aA/cai? /cal Tel^ecr 
/xeyaAoi? <l)xvp(*)TO. —De Mundo, Vi. p. 637. 


If in the old world the fame of the Persians, as buildei’S and 
artists, fell on the whole below that of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians—their instructors in art, no less than in letters 
and science—it was not so much that they had not produced 
works worthy of comparison with those which adorned Baby¬ 
lon and Nineveh, as that, boasting less antiquity and less 
originality than those primitive races, they did not strike in 
the same way the imagination of the lively Greeks, who more¬ 
over could not but feel a certain jealousy of artistic successes, 
which had rewarded the efforts of a living and rival people. 
It happened, moreover, that the Persian masterpieces were 
less accessible to the Greeks than the Babylonian, and hence 
there was actually less knowledge of their real character in 
the time when Greek literature was at its best. Herodotus 
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and Xenophon, who impressed on their countrymen true ideas 
of the grandeur and magnificence of the Mesopotamian struc¬ 
tures, 1 never penetrated to Persia Proper, and perhaps never 
beheld a real Persian building. 2 Ctesias, it is true, as a resi¬ 
dent at the Achcemenian Court for seventeen years, 3 must 
certainly have seen Susa and Ecbatana, if not even Persepolis, 
and he therefore must have been well acquainted with the 
character of Persian palaces; but, so far as appears from the 
fragments of his work which have come down to us, he said 
but little on the subject of these edifices. It was not until 
xilexander led his cohorts across the chain of Zagros to the 
high plateau beyond, that a proper estimate of the great 
Persian buildings could be made; and then the most magnifi¬ 
cent of them all was scarcely seen before it was laid in ruins. 4 
The barbarous act of the great Macedonian conqueror, in com¬ 
mitting the palace of Persepolis to the flames, tended to 
prevent a full recognition of the real greatness of Persian art 
even after the Greeks had occupied the country; but we find 
from this time a certain amount of acknowledgment of its 
merits—a certain number of passages, which, like that which 
forms the heading to this chapter, admit alike its grandeur 
and its magnificence. 5 

If, however, the ancients did less than justice to the efforts 
of the Persians in architecture, sculpture, and the kindred 
arts, moderns have, on the contrary, given them rather an 
undue prominence. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Europeans first began freely to penetrate the 
East, the Persian ruins, especially those of Persepolis, drew 
the marked attention of travellers; and in times when the site 
of Babylon had attracted but scanty notice, and that of Nine¬ 
veh and the other great Assyrian cities was almost unknown, 
English, French, and German sarans measured, described, 
and figured the Persian remains with a copiousness and exact¬ 
ness that left little to desire. Chardin, the elder Niebuhr, Le 
Brun, Ouselev, Ker Porter,* 1 exerted themselves with the most 
praiseworthy zeal to represent fully and faithfully the marvels 
of the u Chehl Minar;” and these persevering efforts were 
followed within no very lengthy period by the splendid and 
exhaustive works of the Baron Texier 7 and of MM. Flandin 
and Coste. 8 Persepolis rose again from its ashes in the superb 
and costly volumes of these latter writers, who represented on 
the grandest scale and in the most finished way, not only the 
actual but the ideal—not only the present but tho past- 
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placing before our eyes at once the fullest and completest 
views of the existing ruins, and also restorations of the ancient 
structures, some of them warm with color and gilding, 9 which* 
though to a certain extent imaginary, probably give to a 
modern the best notion that it is now possible to form of an 
old Persian edifice. 

It is impossible within the limits of the present work, and 
with the resources at the author's command, to attempt a 
complete description of the Persian remains, or to vie with 
writers who had at their disposal all the modern means of 
illustration. By the liberality of a well-knowm authority on 
architecture, 19 he is able to present his readers with certain 
general views of the most important structures; and he also 
enjoys the advantage of illustrating some of the most curious 
of the details with engravings from a set of photographs re¬ 
cently taken. These last have, it is believed, an accuracy 
beyond that of any drawings hitherto made, and will give a 
better idea than words could possibly do of the merit of the 
sculptures. With these helps, and with the addition of re¬ 
duced copies from some of MM. Flandin and Coste’s plates, 
the author hopes to be able to make his account fairly intellh 
gible, and to give his readers the opportunity of forming a 
tolerably correct judgment on the merit of the Persian art in 
comparison with that of Babylon and Assyria. 

Persian architectural art displayed itself especially in two 
forms of building—the palace and the tomb. Temples were 
not perhaps unknown in Persia, 11 though much of the worship 
may always have been in the open air; but temples, at least 
until the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 12 were insignificant, and 
neither attracted the attention of contemporaries, nor were of 
such a character as to leave traces of themselves to after 
times. The palaces 13 of the Persian kings, on the other hand, 
and the sepulchres which they prepared for themselves, 14 are 
noticed by many ancient writers as objects of interest; and, 
notwithstanding certain doubts which have been raised in 
recent years, 15 it seems tolerably certain that they are to be 
recognized in the two chief classes of ancient ruins which still 
exist in the country. 

The Persian palatial buildings, of which traces remain, are 
four in number. One was situated at Ecbatana, the Median 
capital, and was a sort of adjunct to the old residence of the 
Median kings. 16 Of this only a very few vestiges have been 
hitherto found; and we can merely say that it appears to have 
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been of the same general character with the edifices which 
will be hereafter described. Another was built by Darius and 
his son Xerxes on the great mound of Susa; and of this we 
have the ground-plan, in a great measure, and various inter¬ 
esting details. 17 A third stood within the walls of the city of 
Persepolis, 18 but of this not much more is left than of the con¬ 
struction at Ecbatana. Finally, there was in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Persepolis, but completely distinct from the town, the 
Great Palace, which, as the chief residence, at any rate of the 
later kings, Alexander burnt, and of which the remains still to 
be seen are ample, constituting “by far the most remarkable 
group of buildings now existing in this part of Asia.” 19 

It is to this last edifice, or group of edifices, that the reader’s 
attention will be specially directed in the following pages. 
Here the greatest of the Persian monarchs seem to have built 
the greatest of their works. Here the ravages of time and 
barbarism, sadly injurious as they may have been, have had 
least effect. Here, moreover, modern research has spent its 
chief efforts, excavations having been made, measurements 
effected, and ground-plans laid down with accuracy. In 
describing the Persepolitan buildings we have aids which 
mostly fail us elsewhere—charts, plans, drawings in extra¬ 
ordinary abundance and often of high artistic value, elaborate 
descriptions, even photographs. [PI. XXXVIII., Fig. 3.] If 
the describer has still a task of some difficulty to perform, it 
is because an overplus of material is apt to cause almost as 
much embarrassment as too poor and scanty a supply. 

The buildings at Persepolis are placed upon a vast platform. 
It was the practice of the Persians, as of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, 20 to elevate their palaces in this way. They thus 
made them at once more striking to the eye, more dignified, 
and more easy to guard. In Babylonia an elevated habitation 
was also more healthy and more pleasant, being raised above 
the reach of many insects, and laid open to the winds of heaven, 
never too boisterous in that climate. Perhaps the Assyrians 
and Persians in their continued use of the custom, to some 
extent followed a fashion, elevating their royal residences, not 
so much for security or comfort, as because it had come to he 
considered that a palace ought to have a lofty site, and to look 
down on the habitations of meaner men; but, however this 
may have been, the custom certainly prevailed, and at Persep¬ 
olis we have, in an almost perfect condition, this first clement 
of a Persian palace. [PI. XXXIX. ] 
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The platform at Persepolis is built at the foot of a high range 
of rocky hills, on which it abuts towards the east. It is com¬ 
posed of solid masses of hewn stone, 21 which were united by 
metal clamps, probably of iron or lead. 22 The masses were 
not cut to a uniform size, nor even always to a right angle, but 
were fitted together with a certain amount of irregularity, 
which will be the best understood from the woodcut overleaf. 
Many of the blocks were of enormous size; 23 and their quarry¬ 
ing, transport, and elevation to their present places, imply 
very considerable mechanical skill. They were laid so as to 
form a perfectly smooth perpendicular wall, the least height 
of which above the plain below is twenty feet. 24 The outline 
of the platform was somewhat irregular. Speaking roughly, 
we may call it an oblong square, with a breadth about two 
thirds of its length; 25 but this description, unless qualified, will 
give an idea of far greater uniformity than actually prevails. 
[PI. XL., Fig. 1.] The most serious irregularity is on the north 
side, the general line of which is not parallel to the south side, nor 
at right angles with the western one, 26 but forms with the gen¬ 
eral line of the western an angle of about eighty degrees. The 
cause of this deviation lay probably in the fact that, on this side, 
a low rocky spur ran out from the mountain-range in this direc¬ 
tion, 27 and that it was thought desirable to accommodate the line 
of the structure to the natural irregularities of the ground. In 
addition to the irregularity of general outline thus produced, 
there is another of such perpetual occurrence that it must be re¬ 
garded as an essential element of the original design, and there¬ 
fore probably as approving itself to the artistic notions of the 
builder. This is the occurrence of frequent angular projections 
and indentations, which we remark on all three sides of the 
platform equally, and which would therefore seem to have been 
regarded in Persia, no less than in Assyria, 28 as ornamental. 29 

The whole of the platform is not of a uniform height. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been composed, as originally 
built, cf several quite distinct terraces. Three of these still 
remain, exhibiting towards the west a very marked difference 
of elevation. The lowest of the three is on the south side, and 
it may therefore be termed the Southern Terrace. It extends 
from east to west a distance of about 800 feet, with a width of 
about 170 or ISO, and has an elevation above the plain of from 
twenty to twenty-three feet. 30 Opposite to this, on the north¬ 
ern side of the platform, is a second terrace, more than three 
times the breadth of the southern one, which may be called, by 
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way of distinction, the Northern Terrace.- This has an eleva¬ 
tion above the plain of thirty-five feet. 31 Intermediate between 
these two is the great Central or Upper Terrace, standing forty- 
five feet above the plain, haring a length of 770 feet along the 
west face of the platform, and a width of about 400. 32 Upon 
this Upper Terrace were situated almost all the great and im¬ 
portant buildings. 

The erection of a royal residence on a platform composed of 
several terraces involved the necessity of artificial ascents, 
which the Persian architects managed by means of broad and 
solid staircases. 33 These staircases constitute one of the most 
remarkable features of the place, and seem to deserve careful 
and exact description. [PI. XL., Fig. 2.] 

The first, and grandest in respect of scale, is on the west 
front of the platform towards its northern end, and leads up 
from the plain to the summit of the northern terrace, furnish¬ 
ing the only means by which the platform can even now be 
ascended. It consists of two distinct sets of steps, each com¬ 
posed of two flights, with a broad landing-place between them, 
the steps themselves running at right angles to the platform 
wall, and the two lower flights diverging, while the two upper 
ones converge to a common landing-place on the top. The slope 
of the stairs is so gentle that, though each step has a conveni¬ 
ent width, the height of a step is in no case more than from 
three to four inches. It is thus easy to ride horses both up and 
down the staircase, and travellers are constantly in the habit 
of ascending and descending it in this way. 94 

The width of the staircase is twenty-two feet—space suffi¬ 
cient to allow of ten horsemen ascending each flight of steps 
abreast. 33 Altogether this ascent, which is on apian unknown 
elsewhere, is pronounced to be “ the noblest example of a flight 
of stairs to be found in any part of the world. ” 36 It does not 
project beyond the line of the platform whereto it leads, but is, 
as it were, taken out of it. [PI. XL II.] 

The next, and in some respects the most remarkable of all 
the staircases, conducts from the level of the northern platform 
to that of the central or upper terrace. This staircase fronts 
northward, and opens on tho view as soon as the first staircase 
(A on tho plan) has been ascended, lying to the right of the 
spectator at the distance of about fifty or sixty yards. It con¬ 
sists of four single flights of steps, two of which are central, 
facing one another, and leading to a projecting landing-place 
( B ), about twenty feet in width; while tho two others are on 
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either side of the central flights, distant from them about 
twenty-one yards. The entire length of this staircase is 212 
feet; its greatest projection in front of the line of the terrace 
whereon it abuts, is thirty-six feet. 37 The steps, which are 
sixteen feet wide, rise in the same gentle way as those of the 
lower or platform staircase. The height of each is under four 
inches; and thus there are thirty-one steps in an ascent of ten 
feet. 38 

The feature which specially distinguishes this staircase from 
the lower one already described is its elaborate ornamentation. 
The platform staircase is perfectly plain. The entire face which 
this staircase presents to the spectator is covered with sculp¬ 
tures. In the first place, on the central projection, which is 
divided perpendicularly into three compartments, are repre¬ 
sented, in the spandrels on either side, a lion devouring a bull, 
and in the compartment between the spandrels eight colossal 
Persian guardsmen, 39 armed with spears and either with sword 
or shield. Further, above the lion and bull, towards the edge 
of the spandrel where it slopes, forming a parapet to the steps, 
[PI. XLIII., Fig. 1.] there was a row of cypress trees, while at 
the end of the parapet and along the whole of its inner facie 
were a set of small figures, guardsmen habited like those in the 
central compartment, but carrying mostly a bow and quiver 
instead of a shield. Along the extreme edge of the parapet 
externally was a narrow border thickly set with rosettes. 
[PI. XLIII., Fig. 2.] Next, in the long spaces between the cen¬ 
tral stairs and those on either side of them, the spandrels con¬ 
tain repetitions of the lion aud bull sculpture, while between 
them and the central stairs the face of the wall is divided hor¬ 
izontally into three bands, each of which has been ornamented 
with a continuous row of figures. The highest row of the three 
is unfortunately mutilated, the upper portion of all the bodies 
being lost in consequence of their having been sculptured upon 
a parapet wall built originally to protect the edge of the ter¬ 
race, but now fallen away. 40 The middle and lowest rows are 
tolerably perfect, and possess considerable interest, as well 
as some artistic merit. The entire scene represented on the 
right side seems to be the bringing of tribute or presents to the 
monarch by the various nations under his sway. On the left- 
hand side this subject was continued to a certain extent; but 
the greater part of the space was occupied by representations 
of guards and officers of the court, the guards being placed tow¬ 
ards the centre, and, as it were, keeping the main stairs, while 
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the officers were at a greater distance. The three rows of fig¬ 
ures were separated from one another by narrow bands, thickly 
set with rosettes. 41 

The builder of this magnificent work was not content to 
leave it to history or tradition to connect his name with his 
construction, but determined to make the work itself the means 
of perpetuating his memory. In three conspicuous parts of 
the staircase, slabs were left- clear of sculpture, undoubtedly 
to receive inscriptions commemorative of the founder. The 
places selected were the front of the middle staircase, the exact 
centre of the whole work, and the space adjoining the spandrels 
to the extreme right and the extreme left. In one instance 
alone, however, was this part of the work completed. On the 
right hand, or western extremity of the staircase, 42 an inscrip¬ 
tion of thirty lines in the old Persian language informs us that 
the constructor was “Xerxes, the Great King, the King of 
Kings, the son of King Darius, the Achoemenian.” The central 
and left-hand tablets, intended probably for Babylonian and 
Scythic translations of the Persian legend, were never in¬ 
scribed, and remain blank to tbe present day. 

The remaining staircases will not require very lengthy or 
elaborate descriptions. They are six in number, and consist, 
in most instances, of a double flight of steps, similar to the 
central portion of the staircase which has been just described. 
Two of them (e and/) belonged to the building marked as the 
“ Palace of Darius ” on the plan, and gave entrance to it from 
the central platform above which it is elevated about fourteen 
or fifteen feet. Two others (c and cl) belonged to the “ Palace 
of Xerxes.” These led up to a broad paved space in front of 
that building, which formed a terrace, elevated about ten feet 
above the general level of the central platform. Their position 
was at the two ends of the terrace, opposite to one another; 
but in other respects they cannot be said to have matched. 
The eastern, which consisted of two double flights, 43 was simi¬ 
lar in general arrangement to the staircase by which the plat¬ 
form was mounted from the plain, excepting that it was not 
recessed, but projected its full breadth beyond the line of the 
terrace. It was decidedly the more elegant of the two, and 
evidently formed the main approach. It was adorned with the 
usual bull and lion combats, with figures of guardsmen, 44 and 
with attendants carrying articles needed for the table or the 
toilet. 43 The inscriptions upon it declare it to be the work of 
Xerxes. [PI. XLIV.] The western staircase was composed 
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merely of two single flights, facing one another, with a narrow 
landing-place between them. It was ornamented like the east¬ 
ern, but somewhat less elaborately. 46 

A staircase, very similar to this last, but still one with cer¬ 
tain peculiarities, was built by Artaxerxes Ochus, at the west 
side of the Palace of Darius, in order to give it a second 
entrance. [PI. XLV\, Fig. 1.] There the spandrels have the 
usual figures of the lion and bull; but the intermediate space 
is somewhat unusually arranged. It is divided vertically and 
horizontally into eight squared compartments, three on either 
side, and two in the middle. 47 The upper of these two con¬ 
tains nothing but a winged circle, the emblem of Divinity 
being thus placed reverently by itself. Below, in a compart¬ 
ment of double size, is an inscription of Ochus, barbarous in 
language, but very religious in tone. 48 The six remaining 
compartments had each four figures, representing tribute- 
bearers introduced to the royal presence by a court officer. 

The other, and original, staircase to this palace (/ on the 
plan) was towards the north, and led up to the great portico, 
which was anciently its sole entrance. Two flights of steps, 
facing each other, conducted to a paved space of equal extent 
with the portico and projecting in front of it about five feet. 
On the base of the staircase were sculptures in a single line— 
the lion and bull in either spandrel—and between the spandrels 
eighteen colossal guardsmen, nine facing either way towards a 
central inscription, which was repeated in other languages on 
slabs placed between the guardsmen and the bulls. Above the 
spandrels, on the parapet which fenced the stairs, was a line of 
figures representing attendants bringing into the palace mate¬ 
rials for the banquet. A similar line adorned the inner wall of 
the staircase. 49 

Opposite to this, at the distance of about thirty-two yards, 
was another very similar staircase, leading up to the portico of 
another building, erected (apparently) by Artaxerxes Ochus, 60 
which occupied the south-western corner of the upper platform. 
The sculptures here seem to have been of the usual character 
but they are so mutilated that no very decided opinion can 
be passed upon them. 

Last of all, a staircase of a very peculiar character, (h on 
the plan) requires notice. This is a flight of steps cut in the 
solid rock, 51 which leads up from the southern terrace to the 
upper one, at a point intervening between the south-western 
edifice, or palace of Artaxerxes, and the palace of Xerxes, or 
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central southern edifice. These steps are singular in facing 
the terrace to which they lead, instead of being placed side¬ 
ways to it. They are of rude construction, being without a 
parapet, and wholly devoid of sculpture or other ornament¬ 
ation. They furnish the only communication between the 
southern and central terraces. 

It is a peculiarity of the Persepolitan ruins that they ai’e not 
continuous, but present to the.modern inquirer the appearance, 
at any rate, of a number of distinct buildings. Of these the 
platform altogether contains ten, five of which are of large 
size, while the remainder are comparatively insignificant. 

Of the five large buildings four stand upon the central or 
upper terrace, while one lies east of that terrace, between it 
and the mountains. The four upon the central terrace com¬ 
prise three buildings made up of several sets of chambers, 
together with one great open pillared hall, to which are at¬ 
tached no subordinate apartments. The three complex edifices 
will be here termed “ palaces,” and will take the names of 
their respective founders, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
Ochus: the fourth will be called the “ Great Hall of Audience.” 
The building between the upper terrace and the mountains will 
be termed the “ Great Eastern Edifice.” 

The “Palace of Darius,” which is one of the most interesting 
of the Persepolitan buildings, stands near the western edge of 
the platform, midway between the “Great Hall of Audience” 
and the “Palace of Artaxerxes Ochus ” [PI. XLVI., Fig. 1.] 
It is a building about one hundred and thirty-five feet in 
length, and in breadth a little short of a hundred. 82 Of all the 
existing buildings on the platform it occupies the most exalted 
position, being elevated from fourteen to fifteen feet above the 
general level of the central terrace, and being thus four or five 
feet higher than the “Palace of Xerxes.” 63 It fronted towards 
the south, where it was approached by a double staircase of the 
usual character, which led up to a deep portico 64 of eight pillars 
arranged in two rows. On either side of the portico were 
guard-rooms, which opened upon it, 65 in length twenty-three 
feet, and in breadth thirteen. 66 Behind the portico lay the 
main chamber, which was a square of fifty feet, 67 having a 
roof supported by sixteen pillars, arranged in four rows of 
four, in line with the pillars of the portico. [PI. XLV., Fig. 2.] 
The bases for the pillars alone remain; and it is thus uncertain 
whether their material was stone or wood. They were pro¬ 
bably light and slender, not greatly interrupting the view. The 
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hall was surrounded on all sides by walls from four to five feet 
in thickness, in which were doors, windows, and recesses,, 
symmetrically arranged. The entrance from the portico was 
by a door in the exact centre of the front wall, on either side of 
which were two windows, looking into the portico. The oppo¬ 
site, or back, wall was pierced by two doors, which faced the 
intercolumniations of the side rows of pillars, as the front door 
faced the intercolumniation of the central rows. Between the 
two doors which pierced the back wall was a squared recess, 
and similar recesses ornamented the same wall on either side 
of the doors. The side walls were each pierced originally by a 
single doorway, 58 between which and the front wall was a 
squared recess, while beyond, between the doorways and the 
back wall, were two recesses of the same character. Curiously 
enough, these side doorways and recesses fronted the pillars, 
not the intercolumniations. 

No sculpture, so far as appears, adorned this apartment, ex¬ 
cepting in the doorways, which however had in every case this; 
kind of ornamentation. The doorways in the back wall ex¬ 
hibited on their jambs figures of the king followed by two at¬ 
tendants, one holding a cloth, and the other a fly-chaser. 59 [PI. 
XLV., Fig. 3.] These figures had in every case their faces 
turned towards the apartment. The front doorway showed on 
its jambs the monarch followed by the parasol-bearer and the 
bearer of the fly. chaser, with his back turned to the apart¬ 
ment, issuing forth, as it were, from it. 60 On the jambs of the 
doors of the side apartments was represented the king in com¬ 
bat with a lion or a monster, the king here in every case facing 
outwards, and seeming to guard the entrances to the side 
chambers. 61 

At the back of the hall, and at either side, were chambers of 
very moderate dimensions. The largest were to the rear of 
the building, where there seems to have been one about forty 
feet by twenty-three, and another twenty-eight feet by twenty. 
The doorways here had sculptures, representing attendants 
bearing napkins and perfumes. 62 The side chambers, five in 
number, were considerably smaller than those behind the great 
hall, the largest not exceeding thirty-four feet by thirteen. 

It seems probable that this palace was without any second 
story. 63 There is no vestige in any part of it of a staircase—no 
indication of its height having ever exceeded from twenty-two 
to twenty-five feet. 64 It was a modest building, simple and 
regular, covering less than half the space of an ordinary 
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palace in Assyria. 66 [PL XLV., Fig. 2.] Externally, it must 
have presented an appearance not very dissimilar to that of 
the simpler Greek temples; distinguished from them by pecu¬ 
liarities of ornamentation, but by no striking or important 
feature, excepting the grand and elaborately sculptured stair¬ 
case. Internally, it was remarkable for the small number of 
its apartments, which seem not to have been more than twelve 
or thirteen, 06 and for the moderate size of most of them. Even 
the grand central hall covered a less area than three out of the 
five halls in the country palace of Sargon. 67 The effect of this 
room was probably fine, though it must have been somewhat 
over-crowded with pillars. 68 If these were, however (as is 
probable 60 ), light wooden posts, plated with silver or with 
gold, and if the ceiling consisted (as it most likely did) of 
beams, crossing each other at right angles, with square spaces 
between them, all likewise coated with the precious metals ; 70 
if moreover the cold stone walls, excepting where they were 
broken by a doorway, or a window, were similarly decked ; 71 
if curtains of brilliant hues hung across the entrances ; 72 if 
the pavement was of many-colored stones, 73 and in places 
covered with magnificent carpets; 74 if an elevated golden 
throne, under a canopy of purple, 75 adorned the upper end of 
the room, standing against the wall midway between the two 
doors—if this were in truth the arrangement and ornamenta¬ 
tion of the apartment, we can well understand that the 
coup cVceil must have been effective, and the impression made 
on the spectator highly pleasing. A room fifty feet square, 
and not much more than twenty high, could not be very 
grand; but elegance of form, combined with richness of 
material and splendor of coloring, may have more than com¬ 
pensated for the want of that grandeur which results from 
mere size. 

If it be inquired how a palace of the dimensions described 
can have sufficed even for one of the early Persian kings, the 
reply must seemingly be that the building in question can 
only have contained the public apartments of the royal resi¬ 
dence—the throne-room, banqueting-rooms, guard-rooms, etc., 
—and that it must have been supplemented by at least one 
other edifice of a considerable size, the Gynaxseum or ‘ k House 
of the Women.” 76 There is ample room on the platform for 
such a building, either towards the east, w here the ground is 
now occupied by a high mound of rubbish, or on the west, 
towards the edge of the platform, wdiero traces of a large 
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edifice were noted by Niebuhr. 77 On the whole, this latter 
situation seems to be the more probable; and the position of 
the Gynaeceum in this quarter may account for the alteration 
made by Artaxerxes Ochus in the palace of Darius, which now 
seriously interferes with its symmetry. Artaxerxes cut a 
doorway in the outer western wall, and another opposite to it 
in the western wall of the great hall, adding at the same time 
a second staircase to the building, which thus became accessi¬ 
ble from the west no less than from the south. It has puzzled 
the learned in architecture to assign a motive for this altera¬ 
tion. 78 May we not find an adequate one in the desire to 
obtain a ready and comparatively private access to the 
Gynaeceum, which must have been somewhere on the plat¬ 
form, and which may well have lain in this direction? 

The minute account which has been now given of this 
palace will render unnecessary a very elaborate description 
of the remainder. Two grand palatial edifices seem to have 
been erected on the platform by later kings—one by Xerxes 
and the other by Artaxerxes Ochus; but the latter of these is 
in so ruined a condition, 79 and the former is so like the palace 
of Darius, that but few remarks need be made upon either. 
The palace of Xerxes is simply that of Darius on a larger 
scale, the pillars in the portico bekig increased from two rows 
of four to two rows of six, and the great hall behind being a 
square of eighty 80 instead of a square of fifty feet, with thirty- 
six instead of sixteen pillars to support its roof. On either 
side of the hall, and on either side of the portico, were apart¬ 
ments like those already described as abutting on the same 
portions of the older palace, 81 differing from them chiefly in 
being larger and more numerous. The two largest, which 
were thirty-one feet square, 82 had roofs supported on pillars, 
the numbers of such supports being in each case four. 83 The 
only striking difference in the plans of the two buildings con¬ 
sisted in the absence from the palace of Xerxes of any apart¬ 
ments to the rear of the great hall. In order to allow space 
for an ample terrace in front, the whole edifice was thrown 
back so close to the edge of the upper platform that no room 
was left for any chambers at the back, since the hall itself was 
here brought almost to the very verge of the sheer descent 
from the central to the low southern terrace. 84 In ornamenta¬ 
tion the palaces also very closely resembled each other, the 
chief difference being that the combats of the king with lions 
and mythological monsters, which form the regular prna- 
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mentation of the side-chambers in the palace of Darius, occur 
nowhere in the residence of his son, where they are replaced 
by figures of attendants bringing articles for the toilet or the 
table, 86 like those which adorn the main staircase of the older 
edifice. Figures of the same kind also ornament all the win¬ 
dows in the palace of Xerxes. A tone of mere sensual enjoy¬ 
ment is thus given to the later edifice, which is very far from 
characterizing the earlier; and the decline of morals at the 
Court, which history indicates as rapid about this period, is 
seen to have stamped itself, as such changes usually do, upon 
the national architecture. 

A small building, at the distance of about twenty or twenty- 
five yards from the eastern wall of the palace of Xerxes, 86 
possesses a peculiar interest, in consequence of its having 
some claims to be considered the most ancient structure upon 
the platform. 87 It consists of a hall and portico, in size, pro¬ 
portions, and decoration almost exactly resembling the cor¬ 
responding parts of Darius’s palace, but unaccompanied by 
any trace of circumjacent chambers, and totally devoid of in¬ 
scriptions. 88 The building is low, on the level of the northern, 
rather than on that of the central terrace, and is indeed half 
buried in the rubbish which has accumulated at its base. Its 
fragments are peculiarly grand and massive, while its sculp¬ 
tures are in strong and bold relief. There can be little doubt 
but that it was originally, like the hall and portico of Darius* 
surrounded on three sides by chambers. These, however, 
have entirely disappeared, having probably been pulled down 
to furnish materials for more recent edifices. Like the palaces 
of Xerxes and Artaxerxes Ochus, and unlike the palace of 
Darius, the building faces to the north, which is the direction 
naturally preferred in such a climate. We may suppose it to 
have been the royal residence of the earlier times, the erection 
of Cyrus or Cambyses, and to have been intended especially 
for summer use, for which its position well fitted it. Darius, 
wishing for a winter palace at Persepolis, as well as a summer 
one, took probably this early palace for his model, and built 
one as nearly as possible resembling it, 89 except that, for the 
sake of greater warmth, he made his new erection face south¬ 
wards. Xerxes, dissatisfied with the size of the old summer 
palace, built a new one at its side of considerably larger dimen¬ 
sions, using perhaps some of the materials of the old palace in 
his new building. Finally, Artaxerxes Oeluis made certain 
additions to the palace of Xerxes on its western side, and at 
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the same time added a staircase and a doorway to the winter 
residence of Darius. Thus the Persepolitan palace, using the 
word in its proper sense of royal residence, attained its full 
dimensions, occupying the southern half of the great central 
platform, and covering with its various courts and buildings a 
space 500 feet long by 375 feet wide, or nearly the space 
covered by the less ambitious of the palaces of Assyria. 90 

Besides edifices adapted for habitation, the Persepolitan 
platform sustained two other classes of buildings. These 
were propylsea, or gateways—places commanding the approach 
to great buildings, where a guard might be stationed to stop 
and examine all comers—and halls of a vast size, which were 
probably throne-rooms, where the monarch held Iris court on 
grand occasions, to exhibit himself in full state to his subjects. 
The propylsea upon the platform appear to have been four in 
number. One, the largest, was directly opposite the centre of 
the landing-place at the top of the great stairs which gave ac¬ 
cess to the platform from the plain. This consisted of a noble 
apartment, eighty-two feet square, 91 with a roof supported by 
four magnificent columns, each between fifty and sixty feet 
high. 92 The walls of the apartment were from sixteen to 
seventeen feet thick. 93 Two grand portals, each twelve feet 
wide by thirty-six feet high, 94 led into this apartment, one di¬ 
rectly facing the head of the stairs, and the other opposite to 
it, towards the east. Both were flanked with colossal bulls, 
those towards the staircase being conventional representations 
of the real animal, while the opposite pair are almost exact 
reproductions of the wunged and human-headed bulls, with 
which the Assyrian discoveries have made us so familiar. 95 
The accompanying illustration [PI. XLVII., Fig. 1.], which is 
taken from a photograph, exhibits this inner pair in their 
present condition. The back of one of the other pair is also 
visible. Two of the pillars—which alone are still standing— 
appear in their places, intervening between the front and the 
back gateway. 

The walls which enclosed this chamber, notwithstanding 
their immense thickness, have almost entirely disappeared. 06 
On the southern side alone, where there seems to have been a 
third doorway, unornamented, are there any traces of them. 
We must conclude that they were either of burnt brick or of 
small blocks of stone, which the natives of the country in 
later times found it convenient to use as material for their 
qwu buildings. 
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An edifice, almost exactly similar to this, but of very infe¬ 
rior dimensions," 7 occupied a position due east of the palace of 
Darius, and a little to the north of the main staircase leading 
to the terrace in front of the palace of Xerxes. The bases of 
two pillars and the jambs of three doorways remain, from 
winch it is easy to reconstruct the main building. 98 Its posi¬ 
tion seems to mark it as designed to give entrance to the 
structure, whatever it was, which occupied the site of the 
great mound (M on the Plan) east of Darius’s palace, and 
north of the palace of his son." The ornamentation, how¬ 
ever, 100 would rather connect it with the more eastern of the 
two great pillared halls, which will have to be described 
presently. 

A third edifice of the same kind stood in front of the great 
eastern hall, at the distance of about seventy yards from its 
portico. This building is more utterly ruined than either of 
the preceding, 101 and its dimensions are open to some doubt. 
On the whole, it seems probable that it resembled the great 
propylsea at the head of the stairs leading from the plain 
rather than the central propylsea just described. Part of its 
ornamentation was certainly a colossal bull, though whether 
human-headed or not cannot be determined. 

The fourth of the propylsea was on the terrace whereon 
stood the palace of Xerxes, and directly fronting the landing- 
place at the head of its principal stairs, just as the propylsea 
first described fronted the great stairs leading up from the 
plain. Its dimensions were suited to those of the staircase 
which led to it, and of the terrace on which it was placed. It 
was less than one fourth the size of the great propylsea, and 
about half that of the propylsea which stood the nearest to it. 
The bases of the four pillars alone remain in situ; 10 * but, from 
the proportions thus obtained, the position of the walls and 
doorways is tolerably certain. 103 

We have now to pass to the most magnificent of the Perse- 
politan buildings—the Great Pillared Halls—which constitute 
the glory of Arian architecture, and which, even in their 
ruins, provoke the wonder and admiration of modern Eu¬ 
ropeans, familiar with all the triumphs of Western art, with 
Grecian temples, Homan baths and amphitheatres, Moorish 
palaces, Turkish mosques, and Christian cathedrals/ 14 Of 
these pillared halls, tho Persopolitan platform supports two, 
slightly differing in their design, hut presenting many points 
of agreement. They bear the character of an earlier and a 
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later building—a first effort in the direction which circum¬ 
stances compelled the architecture of the Persians to take, 
and the final achievement of their best artists in this kind of 
building. 

Nearly midway in the platform between its northern and its 
southern edges, and not very far from the boundary of rocky 
mountain on which the platform abuts towards the east, is the 
vast edifice which has been called with good reason the “Hall 
of a Hundred Columns,” 105 since its roof was in all probabil¬ 
ity 106 supported by that number of pillars. This building con¬ 
sisted of a single magnificent chamber, with a portico, and 
probably guard-rooms, in front, of dimensions quite unequalled 
upon the platform. The portico was 18B feet long by 52 feet 
deep, and was sustained by sixteen pillars, about 35 feet high, 107 
arranged in two rows of eight. The great chamber behind was 
a square of 227 feet, 108 and had therefore an area of about 
51,000 feet. Over this vast space were distributed, at equal 
distances from one another, one hundred columns, each 35 feet 
high, arranged in ten rows of ten each, every pillar thus stand¬ 
ing at a distance of nearly 20 feet from any other. The four 
walls which enclosed this great hall had a uniform thickness 
of 10} feet, 100 and were each pierced at equal intervals by two 
doorways, the doorways being thus exactly opposite to one 
another, and each looking down an avenue of columns. In 
the spaces of wall on either side of the doorways, eastward, 
westward, and southward, were three niches, all square- 
topped, and bearing the ornamentation which is universal in 
the case of all niches, windows, and doorways in the Perse- 
politan ruins. [Pl. XLVII., Fig. 2.] In the northern, or front, 
wall, the niches were replaced by windows, 110 looking upon the 
portico, excepting towards the angles of the building, where 
niches were retained, owing to a peculiarity in the plan of the 
edifice which has now to be noticed. The portico, instead of 
being, as in every other Persian instance, of the same width 
with the building which it fronted, was 44 feet narrower, its 
antce projecting from the front wall, not at either extremity, 
but at the distance of 11 feet from the corner. While the 
porch was thus contracted, so that the pillars had to be eight 
in each row instead of ten, space was left on either side for a 
narrow guard-room opening on to the porch, indications of 
which are seen in the doorways placed at right angles to the 
front wall, which are ornamented with the usual figures of 
soldiers armed with spear and shield, 111 It has been suggested 
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that the hall was, like the smaller pillared chambers upon the 
platform, originally surrounded on three sides by a number of 
lesser apartments; 112 and this is certainly possible: but no 
trace remains of any such buildings. The ornamentation 
which exists seems to show that the building was altogether 
of a public character. Instead of exhibiting attendants bring¬ 
ing articles for the toilet or the banquet, it shows on its doois 
the monarch, either engaged in the art of destroying symboli¬ 
cal monsters, or seated on his throne under a canopy, with the 
tiara on his head, and the golden sceptre in his right hand. 
The throne representations are of two kinds. On the jambs of 
the great doors leading out upon the porch, we see in the top 
compartment the monarch seated under the canopy, accom¬ 
panied by five attendants, while below him are his guards, ar¬ 
ranged in five rows of ten each, some armed with spears and 
shields, others with spears, short swords, bows and quivers. 113 
Thus the two portals together exliibit the figures of 200 Persian 
guardsmen in attendance on the person of the king. The doors 
at the back of the building present us with a still more curious 
sculpture. On these the throne appears elevated on a loft}' 
platform, the stages of which, three in number, are upheld by 
figures in different costumes, 114 representing apparently the 
natives of all the different provinces of the Empire. It is a 
reasonable conjecture that tliis great hall was intended espe¬ 
cially for a throne-room, and that in the representations on 
these doorways we have figured a structure which actually 
existed under its roof (probably at t in the plan)—a platform 
reached by steps, whereon, in the great ceremonies of state, 
the royal throne was placed, in order that the monarch might 
be distinctly seen at one and the same time by the whole 
Court. 116 

The question of the lighting of this huge apartment presents 
some difficulties. On three sides, as already observed, the 
hall had (so far as appears) no windows—the places where win¬ 
dows might have been expected to occur being occupied by 
niches. The apparent openings are consequently reduced to 
some fifteen, viz., the eight doorways, and seven windows, 
which looked out upon the portico, and were therefore over¬ 
hung and had a north aspect. It is clear that sufficient light 
could not liavo entered the apartment from these—the only 
visible—apertures. We must therefore suppose either that 
the walls above the niches were pierced with windows, which 
is quite possible, 110 or elso that light was in somo way or other 
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admitted from the roof. The latter is the supposition of those 
most competent to decide. 117 M. Flandin conjectures that the 
roof had four apertures, placed at the points where the lines 
drawn from the northern to the southern * and those drawn 
from the eastern to the western, doors would intersect one 
another. 118 He seems to suppose that these openings were 
wholly unprotected, in which case they would have admitted, 
in a very inconvenient way, both the sun and the rain. May 
we not presume that, if such openings existed, they were guard¬ 
ed by louvres such as have been regarded as probably lighting 
the Assyrian halls, and of which a representation has already 
been given ? 119 

The portico of the Hall of a Hundred Columns was flanked 
on either side by a colossal bull, 120 standing at the inner angle 
of the antce , and thus in some degree narrowing the entrance. 
Its columns were fluted, and had in every case the complex 
capital, which occurs also in the great propylsea and in the 
Hall of Xerxes. It was built of the same sort of massive 
blocks as the south-eastern edifice, or Ancient Palace—blocks 
often ten feet square by seven feet thick, 121 and may be as¬ 
cribed probably to the same age as that structure. Like that 
edifice, it is situated somewhat low; it has no staircase, and no 
inscription. We may fairly suppose it to have been the throne- 
room or great hall of audience of the early king who built the 
South-eastern Palace. 

We have now to describe the most remarkable of all the 
Persepolitan edifices—a building the remains of which stretch 
nearly 350 feet in one direction, while in the other they extend 
246 feet. 122 Its ruins consist almost entirely of pillars, which 
are divided into four groups. The largest of these was a square 
of thirty-six pillars, arranged in six rows of six, all exactly 
equi-distant from one another, and covering an area of above 
20,000 square feet. 123 On three sides of this square, eastward, 
northward, and westward, were magnificent porches, each con¬ 
sisting of twelve columns, arranged in two rows, in line with 
the pillars of the central cluster. These porches stood at the 
distance of seventy feet from the main building, 124 and have 
the appearance of having been entirely separate from it. They 
are 142 feet long, by thirty broad, 125 and thus cover each an 
area of 4260 feet. The most astonishing feature in the whole 
building is the height of the pillars. These, according to the 
measurements of M. Flandin, had a uniform altitude through¬ 
out the building of sixty-four feet. 12 * Even in their ruin, they 
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tower over every other erection upon the platform, retaining 
often, in spite of the effects of time, an elevation of sixty 
feet. 127 

The capitals of the pillars were of three kinds. Those of the 
side colonnades were comparatively simple: they consisted, in 
each case, of a single member, formed, in the eastern colon¬ 
nade, of two half-griffins, with their heads looking in opposite 
directions [PI. XLVII., Fig. 2] ;! 2H and, in the western colonnade, 
of two half-bulls, arranged in the same manner [PI. XLVII., 
Fig. 3]. 1211 The capitals of the pillars in the northern colonnade, 
which faced the great sculptured staircase, and constituted the 
true front of the building, were of a very complex character. 
They may be best viewed as composed of three distinct mem¬ 
bers—first, a sort of lotos-bud, accompanied by pendent leaves; 
then, above that, a member, composed of volutes like those of 
the Ionic order, 130 but placed in a perpendicular instead of a 
horizontal direction; and at the top, a member composed of 
two lialf-buTs, exactly similar to that which forms the com¬ 
plete capital of the western group of pillars. 131 The pillars of 
the great central cluster had capitals exactly like those of the 
northern colonnade. 

The bases of the colonnade pillars are of singular beauty. 132 
Bell-shaped, and ornamented with a double or triple row of 
pendent lotos-leaves, some rounded, some narrowed to a point; 
they are as graceful as thej^ are rare in their forms, and attract 
the admiration of all beholders. Above them rise the columns, 
tapering gently as they ascend, but without any swell or en¬ 
tasis. They consist of several masses of stone, carefully joined 
together, and secured at the joints by an iron cramp in the di¬ 
rection of the column’s axis. 133 All are beautifully fluted along 
their entire length, the number of the incisions or flu tings 
being from forty-eight to fifty-two in each pillar. 134 They are 
arcs of circles smaller than semicircles, thus resembling those 
of the Doric, rather than those of the Ionic or Corinthian 
order. The.cutting of all is very exact and regular. 

There can be little doubt but that both the porches, and the 
great central pillar-cluster, were roofed in. The double-bull 
and double-griffin capital are exactly suited to receive the ends 
of beams, which would stretch from pillar to pillar, m and sup¬ 
port a roof and an entablature. [PI. L., Fig.l.] We may seo 
in the entrances to the royal tombs 130 the true use of pillars in 
a Persian building, and the character of the entablature which 
they wero intended to sustain. 137 Assuming, thon, that both 
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the great central pillar phalanx and the three detached colon¬ 
nades supported a roof, the question arises, were the colon¬ 
nades in any way united with the main building, or did they 
stand completely detached from it? It has been supposed 138 
that they were all porticos in antis , connected with the main 
building by solid walls—that the great central column-cluster 
was surrounded on all sides by a wall of a very massive de¬ 
scription, from the four corners of which similar barriers were 
carried down to the edge of the terrace, abutting in front upon 
the steps of the great sculptured staircase, and extending east¬ 
ward and westward, so as to form the antce of an eastern and 
a western portico. In the two corners between the northern 
antce of the side porticos and the antce of the portico in front 
are supposed to have been large guard-rooms, entirely filling 
up the two angles. The whole building is thus brought into 
close conformity with the “Palace of Xerxes,” from which it 
is distinguished only by its superior size, its use of stone pil¬ 
lars, and the elongation of the tetrastyle chambers at the sides 
of that edifice into porticos of twelve pillars each. 

The ingenuity of this conception is unquestionable; and one 
is tempted at first sight to accept a solution which removes so 
much that is puzzling, and establishes so remarkable a har¬ 
mony between works whose outward aspect is so dissimilar. 
It seems like the inspiration of genius to discern so clearly the 
like in the unlike, and one inclines at first to believe that what 
is so clever cannot but be true. But a rigorous examination 
of the evidence leads to an opposite conclusion, and if it does 
not absolutely disprove Mr. Fergusson’s theory, at any rate 
shows it to be in the highest degree doubtful. Such walls as 
he describes, with their antce and their many doors and win¬ 
dows, should have left very marked traces of their existance 
in great squared pillars at the sides of porticos, 139 in huge 
door-frames and window-frames, or at least in the foundations 
of walls, or the marks of them, on some part of the paved 
terrace. Now the entire absence of squared pillars for the 
ends of antce , of door-frames, and window-frames, or even of 
such sculptured fragments as might indicate their former ex¬ 
istence, is palpable and is admitted; nor is there any even 
supposed trace of the walls, excepting in one of the lines which 
by the hypothesis they would occupy. In front of the build¬ 
ing, midway between the great pillar-cluster and the north 
colonnade, are the remains of four stone bases, parallel to one 
another, each seventeen feet long by five feet six inches wide. 140 
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Mr. Fergusson regards these bases as marking the position of 
the doors in his front wall ; 141 and they are certainly in places 
where doors might have been looked for, if the building had a 
front wall, since the openings are exactly opposite the inter- 
columniations of the pillars, both in the portico and in the main 
cluster. 142 But there are several objections to the notion of 
these bases being the foundations of the jambs of doors. In 
the first place, they are too wide apart, being at the distance 
from one another of seventeen feet, whereas no doorway on the 
platform exceeds a width of twelve or thirteen feet. In the 
second place, if these massive stone bases were prepared for 
the jambs of doors, it could only have been for massive stone 
jambs like those of the other palaces; but in that case, the 
jambs could not have disappeared. Thirdly, if the doorways 
on this side were thus marked, why were they not similarly 
marked on the other sides of the building ? 14S On the whole, 
the supposition of M. Flandin, that the bases were pedestals 
for ornamental statues, perhaps of bulls, 144 seems more proba¬ 
ble than that of Mr. Fergusson; though, no doubt, there are 
objections also to M. Flandin’s hypothesis, 145 and it would be 
perhaps best to confess that we do not know the use of these 
strange foundations, which have nothing that at all resembles 
them upon the rest of the platform. 

Another strong objection to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, and one 
of which he, to a certain extent, admits the force, 146 is the 
existence of drains, running exactl}' in the line of his side 
walls, 147 which, if such walls existed, would be a curious pro¬ 
vision on the part of the architect for undermining his own 
work. Mr. Fergusson supposes that they might be intended 
to drain the walls themselves and keep them dry. But as it is 
clear that they must have carried off the whole surplus water 
from the roof of the building, and as there is often much rain 
and snow at Persepolis, 148 their effect on the foundations of 
such a wall as Mr. Fergusson imagines would evidently be dis¬ 
astrous in the extreme. 

To these minute and somewhat technical objections may be 
added the main one, whereof all alike can feel the force—name¬ 
ly, the entire disappearanee of such a vast mass of building as 
Mr. Fergusson’s hypothesis supposes. To account for this, 
Mr, Fergusson is obliged to lay it down, that in this magnifi¬ 
cent structure, with its solid stone staircase, its massive pave¬ 
ment of the same material, and its seventy-two stone pillars, 
each sixty-four feet high, the walls were of mud. Can wq 
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believe in this incongruity? Can we imagine that a prince, 
who possessed an unbounded command of human labor, and 
an inexhaustible supply of stone in the rocky mountains close 
at hand, would have had recourse to the meanest of materials 
for the walls of an edifice which he evidently intended to 
eclipse all others upon the platform ? And, especially, can we 
suppose this, when the very same prince used solid blocks of 
stone in the walls of the very inferior edifice which he con¬ 
structed in tliis same locality ? Mr. Fergusson, in defence of 
his hypothesis, alleges the frequent combination of meanness 
with magnificence in the East, and softens down the meanness 
in the present case by clothing his mud walls with enamelled 
tiles, and painting them with all the colors of the rainbow. But 
here again the hypothesis is wholly unsupported by fact. 
Neither at Persepolis, nor at Pasargadse, nor at any other an¬ 
cient Persian site, 149 has a single fragment of an enamelled tile 
or brick been discovered. In Babylonia and Assyria, where 
the employment of such an ornamentation was common, 150 the 
traces of it which remain are abundant. Must not the entire 
absence of such traces from all exclusively Persian ruins be 
held to indicate that this mode of adorning edifices was not 
adopted in Persia ? 

If then we resign the notion of this remarkable building 
having been a walled structure, we must suppose that it was a 
summer throne-room, open to all the winds of heaven, except 
so far as it was protected by curtains. For the use of these by 
the Persians in pillared edifices, we have important historical 
authority in the statement already quoted from the Book of 
Esther. 151 The Persian palace, to which that passage directly 
refers, contained a structure almost the exact counterpart of 
this at Persepolis ; 152 and it is probable that at both places the 
interstices between the outer pillars of, at any rate, the great 
central colonnade, were filled with “hangings of white and 
green and blue, fastened with cords of white 153 and purple to 
silver rings,” which were attached to the “ pillars of marble;” 
and that by these means an undue supply of light and air, as 
well as an unseemly publicity, were prevented. A traveller 
in the country well observes, in allusion to this passage from 
Esther: “Nothing could be more appropriate than this method 
at Susa and Persepolis, the spring residences of the Persian 
monarchs. It must be considered that these columnar halls 
were the equivalents of the modern throne-rooms, that here all 
public business was dispatched, and that here the king might 
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sit and enjoy the beauties of the landscape. With the rich 
plains of Susa and Persepolis before him, he could well, after 
his winter’s residence at Babylon, dispense with massive walls, 
which would only check the warm fragrant breeze from those 
verdant prairies adorned with the choicest flowers. A massive 
roof, covering the whole expanse of columns, would be too cold 
and dismal, whereas curtains around the central group would 
serve to admit both light and warmth. Nothing can be con¬ 
ceived better adapted to the climate or the season.” 104 

If the central cluster of pillars was thus adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of a throne-room, equally well may the isolated colon¬ 
nades have served as ante-chambers or posts for guards. Pro¬ 
tected, perhaps, with curtains or awnings of their own, 165 of a 
coarser material than those of the main chamber, or at any 
rate casting, when the sun was high, a broad and deep shadow, 
they would give a welcome shelter to those who had to watch 
over the safety of the monarch, or who were expectiug but had 
not yet received their summons to the royal presence. 166 Ex¬ 
cept in the very hottest weather, the Oriental does not love to 
pass his day within doors. Seated on the pavement in groups, 
under the deep shadows of these colonnades, which commanded 
a glorious view of the vast fertile plain of the Bendamir, of the 
undulating mountain-tract beyond, and of the picturesque hills 
known now as Koh-Istakhr, or Koli-Ehamgherd, 151 the subjects 
of the Great King, who had business at Court, would wait, 
agreeably enough, till their turn came to approach the throne. 

Our survey of the Persepolitan platform is now complete; 
but, before we entirely dismiss the subject of Persian palaces, 
it seems proper to say a few words with respect to the other 
palatial remains of Acliremenian times, remains which exist in 
three places—at Murgab or Pasargadre, at Istakr, and at the 
great mound of Susa. The Murgab and Istakr ruins were 
carefully examined by MM. Coste and Flandin; while General 
Williams and Mr. Loftus diligently explored, and completely 
made out, the plan of the Susian edifice. 

The ruins at Murgab, which are probably the most ancient 
in Persia, comprise, besides the well-known “Tomb of Cyrus,” 
two principal buildings. The largest of these was of an oblong- 
square shape, about 147 feet long by 110 wide.It seems to 
have been surrounded by a loft}" wall, in which wore huge 
portals, consisting of great blocks of stone, partially hollowed 
out, to render them portable. 16 ® There was an inscription on 
tho jambs of each portal, containing the words, “I am Cyrus 
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the King, the Achaemenian.” Within the walled enclosure 
which may have been skirted internally by a colonnade 160 was 
a pillared building, of much greater height than the surround¬ 
ing walls, as is evident from the single column which remains. 
This shaft, which is perfectly plain, and shows no signs of a 
capital, has an altitude of thirty-six feet, 161 with a diameter of 
three feet four inches at the base. 162 On the area around, which 
was carefully paved, 163 are the bases of seven other similar 
pillars, arranged in lines, and so situated as apparently to 
indicate an oblong hall, supported by twelve pillars, in three 
rows of four each. 164 The chief peculiarity of the arrangement 
is, a variety in the width of the intereolumniations, which 
measure twenty-seven feet ten inches in one direction, but 
twenty-one feet only in the other. 166 The smaller building, 
which is situated at only a short distance from the larger one, 
covers a space of 125 feet by fifty. It consists of twelve pillar 
bases, arranged in two rows of six each, the pillars being 
somewhat thicker than those of the other building, and placed 
somewhat closer together. 167 [PI. XLIX., Fig. 5.] The form 
of the base is very singular. It exhibits at the side a semi¬ 
circular bulge, ornamented with a series of nine flutings, 
which are carried entirely round the base in parallel horizon¬ 
tal circles. 167 [PI. L., Fig. 2.] In front of the pillar bases, at 
the distance of about twenty-three feet from the nearest, is a 
square column, still upright, on which is sculptured a curious 
mythological figure, 168 together with the same curt legend, 
which appears on the larger building—“ I am Cyrus, the King, 
the Aebaemenian.” 

There are two other buildings at Murgab remarkable for 
their masonry. One is a square tower, with slightly project¬ 
ing corners, built of hewn blocks of stone, very regularly laid, 
and carried to a height of forty-two feet. 169 The other is a 
platform, exceedingly massive and handsome, composed en¬ 
tirely of squared stone, and faced with blocks often eight or 
ten feet long, 170 laid in horizontal courses, and rusticated 
throughout in a manner that is highly ornamental. [PI. L. 
Fig. 3.] The style resembles that of the substructions of the 
Temple of Jerusalem. It occurs occasionally, though some¬ 
what rarely, in Greece; but there is said to exist nowhere so 
extensive and beautiful a specimen of it as that of the platform 
at this ancient site. 171 [PI. L.. Fig. 4.] 

The palace at Istakr is in better preservation than either of 
the two pillared edifices at Murgab; but still, it is not in such 
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a condition as to enable ns to lay down with any certainty 
even its ground plan. [PI. LI., Fig. 1.] One pillar only re¬ 
mains erect; but the bases of eight others have been found in 
situ; the walls are partly to be traced, and the jambs of sev¬ 
eral doorways and niches are still standing. 172 These remains 
show that in many respects, as in the character of the pillars, 
which were fluted and had capitals like those already des 
scribed, 173 in the massiveness of the door and window jambs, 
and in the thickness of the walls, the Istakr Palace resembled 
closely the buildings on the Persepolitan platform; but at the 
same time they indicate that its plan was wholly different, 
and thus our knowledge of the platform buildings in no degree 
enables us to complete, or even to carry forward to any appre¬ 
ciable extent, the ground-plan of the edifice derived from act¬ 
ual research. The height of the columns, which is inferior to 
that of the lowest at the great platform, 174 would seem to indi¬ 
cate, either that the building was the first in which stone pil¬ 
lars were attempted, or that it was erected at a time when the 
Persians no longer possessed the mechanical skill required to 
quarry, transport, and raise into place the enormous blocks 
used in the best days of the nation. 

The palace of Susa, exhumed by Mr. Loftus and General 
Williams, consisted of a great Hall or Throne-room, almost ex¬ 
actly a duplicate of the Chehl Minar at Persepolis, and of a 
few other very inferior buildings. It stood at the summit of 
the great platform, a quadrilateral mass of unburnt brick, 
which from a remote antiquity had supported the residence of 
the old Susian kings. It fronted ia little west of north, and 
commanded a magnificent view over the Susianian plains to 
the mountains of Lauristan. An inscription, repeated on four 
of its pillar-bases, showed that it was originally built by Darius 
Hystaspis, and afterwards repaired by Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. 175 As it was so exactly a reproduction of an edifice al¬ 
ready minutely described, 170 no further account of it need be 
here given. 

From the palaces of the Persian kings wo may now pass to 
their tombs, remarkable structures which drew the attention 
'f the ancients, 177 and which have been very fully examined 
and represented in modern times. 178 These tombs are eight in 
number, but present only two types, so that it will be sufficient 
to give in this place a detailed account of two tombs—one of 
each description. 

The most ancient, and, on the whole, tho most remarkable 
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of the tombs, is almost universally allowed to be that of the 
Great Cyrus. It is unique in design, totally different from all 
the other royal sepulchres; and, though it has been often de¬ 
scribed, demands, and must receive, notice in any account 
that is given of the ancient Persian constructions. The histo¬ 
rian Arrian calls it ‘‘a house upon a pedestal;” 179 and this 
brief description exactly expresses its general character. On 
a base, composed of huge blocks of the most beautiful white 
marble, 180 which rises pyramidically in seven 181 steps of dif¬ 
ferent heights, 182 there stands a small “house” of similar 
material, crowned with a stone roof, which is formed in front 
and rear into a pediment resembling that of a Greek temple. 183 
[PI. LI., Fig.S.J The “house” has no window, but one of the 
end walls was pierced by a low and narrow doorway, which 
led into a small chamber or cell, about eleven feet long, seven 
broad, and seven high. 184 Here, as ancient writers inform us, 185 
the body of the Great Cyrus was deposited in a golden coffin. 
Internally the chamber is destitute of any inscription, and in¬ 
deed seems to have been left perfectly plain. 186 Externally, 
there is a cornice of some elegance below the pediment, a good 
molding over the doorway, which is also doubly recessed— 
and two other very slight moldings, one at the base of the 
“house,” and the other at the bottom of the second step. [PI. 
LI., Fig. 2.] Except for these, the whole edifice is perfectly 
plain. Its present height above the ground is thirty-six feet, 187 
and it may originally have been a foot or eighteen inches 
higher, for the top of the roof is worn away. It measures at 
the base forty-seven feet by forty-three feet nine inches. 188 

The tomb stands within a rectangular area, marked out by 
pillars, the bases or broken shafts of which are still to be seen. 
They appear to have been twenty-four in number; all of them 
circular and smooth, not fluted; six pillars occupied each side 
of the rectangle, and they stood distant from each other about 
fourteen feet. 183 It is probable that they originally supported 
a colonnade, which skirted internally a small walled court, 
within which the tomb was placed. The capitals of the pillars, 
if they had any, have wholly disappeared; and the researches 
conducted on the spot have failed to discover any trace of 
them. 

The remainder of the Persian royal sepulchres are rock- 
tombs, excavations in the sides of mountains, generally at a 
considerable elevation, so placed as to attract the eye of the 
beholder, while they are extremely difficult of approach. Of 
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this kind of tomb there are four in the face of the mountain 
which bounds the Pulwar Valley on the north-west, while there 
are three others in the immediate vicinity of the Persepolitan 
platform, two in the mountain which overhangs it, and one in 
the rocks a little further to the south. The general shape of 
the excavations, as it presents itself to the eye of the spectator, 
resembles a Greek cross. 190 [PI. LII., Fig. 1.] This is divided 
by horizontal lines into three portions, the upper one (corre¬ 
sponding with the topmost limb of the cross) containing a very 
curious sculptured representation of the monarch worshipping 
Ormazd; the middle one, which comprises the two side limbs, 
together with the space between them, being carved architect- 
xirally so as to resemble a portico; 191 and the third compart¬ 
ment (corresponding with the lowest limb of the cross) being 
left perfectly plain. In the centre of the middle compartment 
is sculptured on the face of the rock the similitude of a door¬ 
way, closely resembling those which still stand on the great 
platform; that is to say, doubly recessed, and ornamented at 
the top with lily-work. The upper portion of this doorway 
is filled with the solid rock, smoothed to a flat surface and 
crossed by three horizontal bars. The lower portion, to the 
height of four or five feet, is cut away; and thus entrance is 
given to tho actual tomb, which is hollowed out in the rock 
behind. 

Thus far the rock tombs are, with scarcely an exception, 1951 
of the same type. The excavations, however, behind their 
ornamental fronts, present some curious differences. In the 
simplest case of all, we find, on entering, an arched chamber, 193 
thirteen feet five inches long by seven feet two inches wide, 
from which there opens out, opposite to the door and at the 
height of about four feet from the ground, a deep horizontal 
recess, arched, like the chamber. Near the front of this re¬ 
cess is a further perpendicular excavation, in length six feet 
ten inches, in width three feet three inches, and in depth the 
same. 194 This was the actual sarcophagus, and was covered, 
or intended to be covered, by a slab of stone. In the deeper 
part of the recess there is room for two other such sarcophagi; 
but in this case they have not been excavated, one burial only 
having, it would seem, taken place in this tomb. Other 
sepulchres present the same general features, but provide for a 
much greater number of intiments. 196 In that of Darius 
Tlystaspis the sepulchral chamber contains three distinct re¬ 
cesses. in each of which are three sarcophagi, so that the tomb 
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would hold nine bodies. It has, apparently, been cut origin¬ 
ally for a single recess, on the exact plan of the tomb described 
above, but has afterwards been elongated towards the left. 
[PI. LIIL, Fig. 1.] Two of the tombs show a still more elabo¬ 
rate ground-plan—one in which curved lines take to some ex¬ 
tent the place of straight ones. 190 [PI. LIL, Fig. 2.] The 
tombs above the platform of Persepolis are more richly orna¬ 
mented than the others, the lintels and sideposts of the door¬ 
ways being covered with rosettes, and the entablature above 
the cornice bearing a row of lions, facing on either side towards 
the centre. 197 [PI. LIIL, Fig. 2.] 

A curious edifice, belonging probably to the later Achseme- 
nian times, stands immediately in front of the four royal tombs 
at Nakhsh-i-Rustam. This is a square tower, composed of 
large blocks of marble, cut with great exactness, and joined to¬ 
gether without mortar or cement of any kind. The building is 
thirty-six feet high; and each side of it measures, as near as 
possible, twenty-four feet. 198 It is ornamented with pilasters 
at the corners and with six recessed niches, or false windows, 
in three ranks, one over the other, on three out of its four 
faces. On the fourth face are two niches only, one over the 
other; and below them is a doorway with a cornice. The sur¬ 
face of the walls between the pilasters is also ornamented with 
a number of rectangular depressions, resembling the sunken 
ends of beams. 199 The doorway, which looks north, towards 
the tombs, is not at the bottom of the building, but half-way 
up its side, and must have been reached either by a ladder or 
by a flight of steps. 900 It leads into a square chamber, twelve 
feet wide by nearly eighteen high, 201 extending to the top of 
the building, and roofed in ’with four large slabs of stone, which 
reach entirely across from side to side, being rather more than 
twenty-four feet long, six feet wide, and from eighteen inches 
to three feet in thickness. [PI. LIII., Fig. 3.] On the top 
these slabs are so cut that the roof has every way a slight in¬ 
cline; 202 at their edges they are fashioned between the pilasters, 
into a dentated cornice, like that which is seen on the tomb_. 203 
Externally they were clamped together in the same careful 
way which we find to have been in use both at Persepolis and 
Parsargadae. 204 The building seems to have been closed origin¬ 
ally by two ponderous stone doors. 206 [PI. LIV., Fig. 1.] 
Another remarkable construction, which must belong to a 
very ancient period in the history of the country, is a gate¬ 
way 296 composed of enormous stones, which forms a portion of 
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the ruins of Istakr, [PI. LIV., Fig. 2.] It lias generally been 
regarded as one of the old gates ot the city; 207 but its position 
in the gorge between the town wall and the opposite mountain, 
and the fact that it lies directly across the road from Pasar- 
gacke into the plain of Merdasht, seem rather to imply that it 
was one of those fortified ‘ ‘ gates, ” which we know to have been 
maintained by the Persians, at narrow points along them great 
routes, 208 for the purpose of securing them, and stopping the 
advance of an enemy. 209 On either side were walls of vast 
thickness, on the one hand abutting upon the mountain, on the 
other probably connected with the wall of the town, while be¬ 
tween them were three massive pillars, once, no doubt, the 
supports of a tower, from which the defenders of the gate 
would engage its assailants at a great advantage. 

We have now described (so far as our data have rendered it 
possible) all the more important of the ancient edifices of the 
Persians, and may proceed to consider the next branch of the 
present inquiry, namely, their skill in the mimetic arts. Be¬ 
fore, however, the subject of their architecture is wholly dis¬ 
missed, a few words seem to be required on its general charac¬ 
ter and chief peculiarities. 

First, then, the simplicity and regularity of the style are 
worthy of remark. In the ground-plans of buildings the 
straight line only is used; all the angles are right angles; all 
the pillars fall into line; the-intervals between pillar and pillar 
are regular, and generally equal; doorways are commonly 
placed opposite intereolumniations; where there is but one 
doorway, it is in the middle-of the wall which it pierces; where 
there are two, they correspond to one another. Correspondence 
is the general law. Not only does door correspond to door, 
and pillar to pillar, but room to room, window to "window, and 
even niche to niche. Most of the bxiildings are so contrived 
that one half is the exact duplicate of the other; and where 
this is not the case, the irregularity is generally either slight, 210 
or the result of an alteration, 2,1 made probably for convenience 
sake. Travellers are impressed with the Grecian character of 
what they behold, 212 though there is an almost entire absence of 
Greek forms. The regularity is not confined to single build¬ 
ings, but extends to the relations of different edifices one to an¬ 
other. The sides of buildings standing on one platform, at what¬ 
ever distance they may he, are parallel. There is, however, 
loss consideration paid than we should have expected to the 
exact position, with respect to a main building, in which ix 
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subordinate one shall be placed. Propylsea, for instance, are 
not opposite the centre of the edifice to which they conduct, 
but slightly on one side of the centre. And generally, except¬ 
ing in the parallelism of their sides, buildings seem placed with 
but slight regard to neighboring ones. 

For effect, the Persian architecture must have depended, 
firstly, upon the harmony that is produced by the observance of 
regularity and proportion; and, secondly, upon two main feat¬ 
ures of the style. These were the grand sculptured staircases 
which formed the approaches to all the principal buildings, and 
the vast groves of elegant pillars in and about the great halls. 
The lesser buildings were probably ugly, except in front. Bub 
such edifices as the Clielil Minar at Persepolis, and its duplicate 
at Susa—where long vistas of columns met the eye on every 
side, and the great central cluster was supported by lighter de¬ 
tached groups, combining similarity of form with some variety 
of ornament, where richly colored drapings contrasted with 
the cool gray stone of the building, and a golden roof overhung 
a pavement of many hues—must have been handsome, from 
whatever side they were contemplated, and for general rich¬ 
ness and harmony of effect may have compared favorably with 
any edifices which, up to the time of their construction, had 
been erected in any country or by any people. If it may seem 
to some that they were wanting in grandeur, on account of 
their comparatively low height—a height which, including that 
of the platform, was probably in no case much more than a 
hundred feet—it must be remembered that the buildings of 
Greece and (except the Pyramids) those of Egypt, had the 
same defect, 213 and that, until the constructive powers of the 
arch came to be understood, it was almost impossible to erect a 
building that should be at once lofty and elegant. Height, 
moreover, if the buildings are for use, implies inconvenience, a 
waste of time and power being involved in the ascent and de¬ 
scent of steps. The ancient architects, studying utility more 
than effect, preferred spreading out them buildings to piling 
them up, and rarely, unless in thickly-peopled towns, 214 even 
introduced a second story. 

The spectator, however, was impressed with a sense of 
grandeur in another way. The use of huge blocks of stone, 
not only in platforms, but in the buildings themselves, in the 
shafts of pillars, the antse of porticos, the jambs of doorways, 
occasionally in roofs, and perhaps in epistylia, produced the 
same impression of power, and the same feeling of personal 
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insignificance in the beholder, which is commonly effected by 
great size in the edilice, and particularly by height. The me¬ 
chanical skill required to transport and raise into place the 
largest of these blocks must have been very considerable, and 
their employment causes not merely a blind admiration of 
those who so built on the part of ignorant persons, but a 
profound respect for them on the part of those who are by 
their studies and tastes best qualified for pronouncing on the 
relative and absolute merits of architectural masterpieces. 21 & 

Among the less pleasing peculiarities of the Persian archi¬ 
tecture may be mentioned a general narrowness of doors in 
proportion to their height, 216 a want of passages, a thickness 
of walls, which is architecturally clumsy, but which would 
have had certain advantages in such a climate, an inclination 
to place the doors of rooms near one corner, an allowance of 
two entrances, into a great hall from under a single portico, 217 
a peculiar position of propylsea, 218 and the very large employ¬ 
ment of pillars in the interior of buildings. In many of these 
points, 81a and also in the architectural use which was made of 
sculpture, the style of building resembled, to some extent, 
that of Assyria; the propylaea, however, were less Assyrian 
than Egyptian; while in the main and best features of the 
architecture, it was (so far as we can tell) original. The solid 
and handsome stone platforms, the noble staircases, and the 
profusion of light and elegant stone columns, which formed 
the true glory of the architecture—being the features on 
which its effect chiefly depended—have nowhere been dis¬ 
covered in Assyria; and all the evidence is against their ex¬ 
istence. The Arians found in Mesopotamia an architecture of 
which the pillar was scarcely an element at all 220 —which was 
fragile and unenduring 221 —and which depended for its effect 
on a lavish display of partially colored sculpture and more 
richly tinted enamelled brick. Instead of imitating this, they 
elaborated for themselves, from the wooden buildings of 
their own mountain homes, 222 a style almost exactly the 
reverse of that with which their victories had brought them 
into contact. Adopting, of main features, nothing but the 
platform, they imparted even to this a new character, by sub* 
stitutingin its construction the best for the worst of materials, 
and by further giving to these stone structures a massive 
solidity, from the employment of huge blocks, which made 
thorn stand in the strongest possible contrast to the frail and 
perishable mounds of Babylonia and Assyria. Having so- 
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cured in this way a firm and enduring basis, they proceeded to 
erect upon it buildings where the perpendicular line was pri¬ 
mary and the horizontal secondary 223 —buildings of almost the 
same solid and massive character as the platform itself— 
forests of light but strong columns, supporting a wide-spread¬ 
ing roof, sometimes open to the air, sometimes enclosed by 
walls, 224 according as they were designed for summer or 
winter use, or for greater or less privacy. To edifices of this 
character elaborate ornamentation was unnecessary; for the 
beauty of the column is such that nothing more is needed to 
set off a building. Sculpture would thus be dispensed with, 
or reserved for mere occasional use, and employed not so 
much on the palace itself as on its outer approaches; while 
brick enamelling could well be rejected altogether, as too poor 
and fragile a decoration for buildings of such strength and 
solidity. 

The origination of this columnar architecture must be as¬ 
cribed to the Medes, who, dwelling in or near the more 
wooden parts of the Zagros range, constructed, during the 
period of their empire, edifices of considerable magnificence, 
whereof wooden pillars were the principal feature, 225 the courts 
being surrounded by colonnades, and the chief buildings hav¬ 
ing porticos, the pillars in both cases being of wood. A 
wooden roof rested on these supports, protected externally by 
plates of metal. We do not know if the pillars had capitals, 
or if they supported an entablature; but probability is in 
favor of both these arrangements having existed. When the 
Persians succeeded the Medes in the sovereignity of Western 
Asia, they found Avian architecture in this condition. As 
stone, however, was the natural material of their country, 
which is but scantily wooded and is particularly barren 
towards the edge of the great plateau, 226 where their chief 
towns were situated, and as they had from the first a strong 
desire of fame and a love for the substantial and the enduring, 
they almost immediately substituted for the cedar and cypress 
pillars of the Medes, stone shafts, plain or fluted, which they 
carried to a surprising height, and fixed with such firmness 
that many of them have resisted the destructive powers of 
time, of earthquakes, 227 and of Vandalism for more than three- 
and-twenty centuries, and still stand erect and nearly as 
perfect as when they received the last touch from the sculp¬ 
tor’s hand more than 2000 years ago. It is the glory of the 
Persians in art to have invented this style, which they cer* 
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tainly did not learn from the Assyrians, and which they can 
scarcely be supposed to have adopted from Egypt, where the 
conception of the pillar and its ornamentation were wholly 
different." 8 We can scarcely doubt that Greece received from 
this quarter the impulse which led to the substitution of the 
light and elegant forms which distinguish the architecture of 
her best period from the rude and clumsy work of the more 
ancient times. 529 

Of the mimetic art of the Persians we do not possess any 
great amount, or any great variety, of specimens. The ex¬ 
isting remains consist of reliefs, either executed on the natural 
rock or on large slabs of hewn stone used in building, of im¬ 
pressions upon coins, and of a certain number of intaglios cut 
upon gems. We possess no Persian statues, no modelled 
figures, 233 no metal castings, no carvings in ivory or in wood, 
no onamellings, no pottery even. The excavations on Persian 
sites have been singularly barren of those minor results which 
flowed so largely from the Mesopotamian excavations, and 
have yielded no traces of the furniture, domestic implements, 
or wall-ornamentation of the people; have produced, in fact, 
no small objects at all, excepting a few cylinders and some 
spear and arrow heads, thus throwing scarcely any light on 
the taste or artistic genius of the people. 

The nearest approach to statuary which we meet with 
among the Persian remains are the figures of colossal bulls, 
set to guard portals, or porticos, which are not indeed sculp¬ 
tures in the round , but are specimens of exceedingly high 
relief, and which, being carved in front as well as along the 
side, do not fall very far short of statues. Of such figures, 
we find two varieties—one representing the real animal, the 
other a monster with the body and legs of a bull, the head of 
a man, and the wings of an eagle. There is considerable 
merit in both representations. They are free from the defect 
of flatness, or want of breadth in comparison with the length, 
which characterizes the simillar figures of Assyrian artists; 
and they are altogether grand, massive, and imposing. The 
general proportion's of the bulls are good, the limbs are accu¬ 
rately drawn, the muscular development is well portrayed, and 
the pose of the figure is majestic. 331 Even the monstrous 
forms of human-headed bulls have a certain air of quiet dig¬ 
nity, which is not without its effect on the beholder ; 533 and, 
although implying no great artistic merit, since they are little 
more than reproductions of Assyrian models, indicate an 
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appreciation of some of the best qualities of Assyrian art—the 
combination of repose with streugth, of great size with the 
most careful finish, and of strangeness with the absence of 
any approach to grotesqueness or absurdity. 

The other Persian reliefs may be divided under four heads: 

(1) Mythological representations of a man—the king apparent¬ 
ly- 33 —engaged in combat with a lion, a bull, or a monster; 

(2) Processions of guards, courtiers, attendants, or tribute- 
bearers ; (3) Kepresentations of the monarch walking, seated 
upon his throne, or employed in the act of worship; and (4) 
Kepresentations of lions and bulls, either singly or engaged in 
combat. 

On the jambs of doorways in three of the Persepolitan 
buildings, a human figure, dressed in the Median robe, but 
with the sleeve thrown back from the right arm, is repre¬ 
sented in the act of killing either a lion, a bull, or a grotesque 
monster. In every case the animal is rampant, and assails 
his antagonist with three of his feet, while he stands on the 
fourth. The lion and bull have nothing about them that is 
very peculiar; but the monsters present most strange and 
unusual combinations. One of them has the griffin head, 
which we have already seen in use in the capitals of 
columns, 234 a feathered crest and neck, a bird’s wings, a 
scorpion’s tail, 235 and legs terminating in the claws of an 
eagle. The other has an eagle's head, ears like an ass, feathers 
on the neck, the breast, and the back, with the body, legs, 
and tail of a lion. 236 [PI. LV., Fig. 1.] Figures of equal gro¬ 
tesqueness, some of which possess certain resemblances to 
those, are common in the mythology of Assyria, and have 
been already represented in these volumes ; 237 but the Persian 
specimens are no servile imitations of these earlier forms. 
The idea of the Assyrian artist has, indeed, been borrowed; 
but Persian fancy has worked it out in its own way, adding, 
modifying, and subtracting in such a manner as to give to the 
form produced a quite peculiar, and (so to speak) native 
character. 

Persian gems abound with monstrous forms, of equal, or even 
superior grotesqueness. As the Gothic architects indulged 
their imagination in the most wonderful combinations to repre¬ 
sent evil spirits or the varieties of vice and sensualism, so the 
Persian gem-engravers seem to have allowed their fancy to 
run riot in the creation of monsters, representative of the 
Powers of Darkness or of diffei'ent kinds of evil. The stones 
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exhibit the king in conflict with a vast variety of monsters, 
some nearly resembling the Pcrsepolitan, while others havo 
strange shapes unseen elsewhere. Winged lions, with two 
tails and with the horns of a ram or an antelope,” 8 sphinxes 
and griffins of half a dozen different kinds, and various other 
nondescript creatures, appear upon the Persian gems and cylin¬ 
ders, 8 ** furnishing abundant evidence of the quaint and prolific 
fancy of the designers. 

Tlie processional subjects represented by the Persian artists 
are of three kinds. In the simplest and least interesting tlie 
royal guards, or the officers of the court, are represented in one 
or more lines of very similar figures, either moving in one di¬ 
rection, 240 or standing in two bodies, one facing the other, in the 
attitude of quiet expectation. 241 In these subjects there is a 
great sameness, and a very small amount of merit. The pro¬ 
portion of the forms is, indeed, fairly good, 242 the heads and 
hands are well drawn, and there is some grace in certain of the 
figures, but the general effect is tame and somewhat heavy; 
the attitudes are stiff, and present little variety, while, never¬ 
theless, they are sometimes impossible; 543 there is a monotonous 
repetition of identically the same figure, which is tiresome, and 
a want of grouping which is very inartistic. If Persia had 
produced nothing better than this in sculpture, she would have 
had to be placed not only behind Assyria, but behind Egypt, 
as far as the sculptor’s art is concerned. 

Processional scenes of a more attractive character are, how¬ 
ever, tolerably frequent. Borne exhibit to us the royal purvey¬ 
ors arriving at the palace with their train of attendants, and 
bringing with them the provisions required for the table of 
the monarch. 544 Here we have some varieties of costume 
which are curious, and some representations of Persian uten¬ 
sils, which are not without a certain interest. Occasionally, 
too, wc are presented with animal forms, as kids, which have 
considerable merit. 

But by far the most interesting of the processional scones, 
are those which represent the conquered nations bringing to 
the monarch those precious products of their several countries 
which the Lord of Asia expected to receive annually, as a sort 
of free gift from his subjects, in addition to the fixed tribute 
which was exacted from them. Hero we havo a wonderful 
variety of costume and equipment, a happy admixture of ani¬ 
mal with human forms, horses, asses, chariots, sheep, cattlq 
camels, interspersed among men, and the whole divided into 
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groups by means of cypress-trees, which break the series into 
portions, and allow the eye to rest in succession upon a number 
of distinct pictures. Processions of this kind occurred on sev¬ 
eral of the Persepolitan staircases; but by far the most elaborate 
and complete is that on the grand steps in front of the Chehl 
Minar, or Great Hall of Audience, where we see above twenty 
such groups of figures, each with it own peculiar features, 
and all finished with the utmost care and delicacy. 246 The il« 
lustration [PI. LV., Fig. 2], w’hich is taken from a photograph, 
will give a tolerable idea of the general character of this relief; 
it shows the greater portion of six groups, whereof two are 
much injured by the fall of the parapet-wall on which they were 
represented, while the remaining four are in good preservation. 
It will be noticed that the animal forms—the Bactrian camel 
and the humped ox—are superior to the human, and have con¬ 
siderable positive merit as works of art. This relative superi¬ 
ority is observable throughout the entire series, which contains, 
besides several horses (some of which have been already repre¬ 
sented in these volumes), 246 a lioness, an excellent figure of the 
wild ass, and two tolerably well-drawn sheep. 247 [PI. LVI., 
Fig. 2 and 3.] 

The representations of the monarch upon the reliefs are of 
three kinds. In the simplest, he is on foot, attended by the 
parasol-bearer and the napkin-bearer, or by the latter only, 
apparently in the act of proceeding from one part of the palace 
to another. In the more elaborate he is either seated on an 
elevated throne which is generally supported by numerous 
caryatid figures, 248 or he stands on a platform similarly upheld, 
in the act of worship before an altar. 249 This latter is the 
universal representation upon tombs, while the throne scenes 
are reserved for palaces. In both representasions the support¬ 
ing figures are numerous; and it is here chiefly that we notice 
varieties of physiognomy, which are evidently intended to re¬ 
call the differences in the physical type of the several races by 
which the Empire was inhabited. In one case, we have a negro 
very well portrayed; 260 in others we trace the features of Scyths 
or Tatars. 251 It is manifest that the artist has not been content 
to mark the nationality of the different figures by costume 
alone, but has aimed at reproducing upon the stone the physi¬ 
ognomic peculiarities of each race. 

The purely animal representations which the bas-reliefs bring 
before us are few in number, and have little variety of type. 
The most curious and. the most artistic is one which is several 
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times repeated at Persepolis, where it forms the usual orna¬ 
mentation of the triangular spaces on the facades of stairs. 
This is a representation of a combat between a lion and a bull, 
or (perhaps, we should rather sav) a representation of a lion 
seizing and devouring a bull; for the latter animal is evidently 
powerless to offer any resistance to the fierce beast which has 
sprung upon him from behind, and has fixed both fangs and 
claws in his body. [PI. LVL, Fig. 4.] In his agony the bull 
rears up his fore-parts, and turns his head feebly towards his 
assailant, whose strong limbs and jaws have too firm a hold 
to be dislodged by such struggles as liis unhappy victim is 
capable of making. In no Assyrian drawing is the massive¬ 
ness and strength of the king of beasts more powerfully ren¬ 
dered than in this favorite group, which the Persian sculptors 
repeated without the slightest change from generation to gen¬ 
eration. The contour of the lion, his vast muscular develop¬ 
ment, and his fierce countenance are really admirable, and the 
hold presentation of the face in full, instead of in profile, is be¬ 
yond the ordinary powers of Oriental artists. 252 

Drawings of bulls and lions in rows, where each animal is the 
exact counterpart of all the others, are found upon the friezes 
of some of the tombs, and upon the representations of canopies 
over the royal throne. 253 These drawings are fairly spirited, 
but have not any extraordinary merit. They reproduce forms 
well known in Assyria. A figure of a sitting lion 254 seems also 
to have been introduced occasionally on the facades of stair¬ 
cases, occurring in the central compartment of the parapet- 
wall at top. These figures, in no case, remain complete; but 
enough is left to show distinctly what the attitude was, and 
this appears not to have resembled very closely any common 
Assyrian type. 255 [PL LVII., Fig. 1.] 

The Persian gem-engravings have considerable merit, and 
need not fear a comparison with those of any other Oriental 
nation. They occur upon hard stones of many different kinds, 
as cornelian, onyx, rock-crystal, sappliirine, sardonyx, chalce¬ 
dony, etc., 256 and are executed for the most part with great 
skill and delicacy. The designs which they embody are in 
general of a mythological character; but sometimes scenes of 
real life occur upon them, and then the drawing is often good, 
and almost always spirited. In proof of this, the reader may 
be referred to the hunting-scones already given, 251 which are 
derived wholly from this source, as well as to the gems figured 
[PI. LVII., Fig. 3], one of which is certainly, and the other 
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almost certainly, of Persian workmanship. In the former we 
see the king, not struggling with a mythological lion, but en¬ 
gaged apparently in the actual chase of the king of beasts. 
Two lions have been roused from their lairs, and the monarch 
hastily places an arrow on the string, anxious to despatch one 
of his foes before the other can come to close quarters. The 
eagerness of the hunter and the spirit and boldness of the ani¬ 
mals are well represented. In the other gem, while there is 
less of artistic excellence, we have a scene of peculiar interest 
placed before us. A combat between two Persians and two 
Scythians seems to be represented. The latter marked by their 
peaked cap 258 and their loose trousers, 259 fight with the bow and 
the battle-axe, the former with the bow and the sword. One 
Scyth is receiving his death-wound, the other is about to let 
loose a shaft, but seems at the same time half inclined to fly. 
The steady confidence of the warriors on the one side contrasts 
well with the timidity and hesitancy of their weaker and 
smaller rivals. [PI. LVII., Fig. 3.] 

The vegetable forms represented on the gems are sometimes 
graceful and pleasing. This is especially the case with palm- 
trees, a favorite subject of the artists, 200 who delineated with 
remarkable success the feathery leaves, the pendant fruit, 
and the rough bark of ths stem. [PI. LVIII., Fig. 1.] The 
lion-hunter represented on the signet-cylinder of Darius 
Hystaspis 261 takes place in a palm-grove, and furnishes the 
accompanying example of this form of vegetable life. 

One gem, ascribed on somewhat doubtful grounds to the 
Persians of Achoemenian times, 262 contains what appears to be 
a portrait. It is thought to be the bust of a satrap of Salamis, 
in Cyprus, and is very carefully executed. If really of Per¬ 
sian workmanship, it would indicate a considerable advance 
in the power of representing the human countenance between 
the time of Darius Hystaspis and that of Alexander. [PI. 
LVII., Fig. 2.] 

Persian coins are of three principal types. The earliest have 
on the one side the figure of a monarch bearing the diadem, 
and armed with the bow and javelin, while on the other there 
is an irregular indentation of the same nature with the quad- 
ratum incusum of the Greeks. This rude form is replaced in 
later times by a second design, which is sometimes a horse¬ 
man, 263 sometimes the fore part of a ship, 264 sometimes the 
king drawing an arrow from his quiver. 265 Another type ex¬ 
hibits on the obverse the monarch in combat with a lion, while 
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the reverse shows a galley, or a towered and battlemented 
city with two lions standing below it, back to back. 20 * The 
third common type has on the obverse the king in his chariot, 
with his charioteer in front of him, and (generally) an attend¬ 
ant carrying a fly-chaser behind. The reverse has either the 
trireme or the battlemented city. 267 A specimen of each type 
is given. [PI. LVII., Fig. 4.] 

* * The artistic merit of these medals is not great. The relief 
is low, and the drawing generally somewhat rude. The head 
of the monarch in the early coins is greatly too large. The 
animal forms are, however, much superior to the human, and 
the horses which draw the royal chariot, the lions placed be¬ 
low the battlemented city, and the bulls which are found occa¬ 
sionally in the same position, 268 must be pronounced truthful 
and spirited. 

Of the Persian taste in furniture, utensils, personal orna¬ 
ments and the like, we need say but little. The throne and 
footstool of the monarch are the only pieces of furniture repre¬ 
sented in the sculptures, and these, though sufficiently ele¬ 
gant in their forms, 269 are not very remarkable. Costliness of 
material seems to have been more prized than beauty of shape; 
and variety appears to have been carefully eschewed, one 
single uniform type of each article occurring in all the repre¬ 
sentations. The utensils represented are likewise few in num¬ 
ber, and limited to certain constantly repeated forms. The 
most elaborate is the censer, which has been already given. 270 
With this is usually seen a sort of pail or basket, shaped like 
a lady’s reticule, in which the aromatic gums for burning were 
probably kept. [PI. LVIII., Fig. 5.] A covered dish, and a 
goblet with an inverted saucer over it, are also forms of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the hands of the royal attendants ; and 
the tribute-bearers frequently carry, among their other offer¬ 
ings, bowls or basons, 271 which, though not of Persian manu¬ 
facture, were no doubt left at the court, and took their place 
among the utensils of the palace. [PI. LVIII., Figs. 2 and e.] 

In the matter of personal ornaments the taste of. the Per¬ 
sians seems to have been peculiarly simple. Earrings were 
commonly plain rings of gold; bracelets mere bands of the 
same metal. 272 Collars were circlets of gold twisted in a very 
inartificial fashion. 273 There was nothing artistic in the 
sheaths or hilts of swords, though spear-shafts wore sometimes 
adorned with the representation of an apple or a pome¬ 
granate. 274 Dresses seem not to have been often patterned, 
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but to have depended generally for their effect on make and 
color. In all these respects we observe a remarkable contrast 
between the Arian and the Semitic races, extreme simplicity 
characterizing the one, while the most elaborate ornamenta¬ 
tion was affected by the other. 275 

Persia was not celebrated in antiquity for the production of 
any special fabrics. The arts of weaving and dyeing were un¬ 
doubtedly practised in the dominant country, as well as in 
most of the subject provinces, and the Persian dyes seem even 
to have had a certain reputation; 270 but none of the produc¬ 
tions of their looms acquired a name among foreign nations. 
Their skill, indeed, in the mechanical arts generally was, it is 
probable, not more than moderate. It was their boast that 
they were soldiers, and had won a position by their good 
swords which gave them the command of all that was most 
exquisite and admirable, whether in the natural world or 
among the products of human industry. Bo long as the car¬ 
pets of Babylon 277 and Sardis, 276 the shawls of Kashmir and 
India, 279 the fine linen of Borsippa 280 and Egypt, 261 the orna¬ 
mental metal-work of Greece, 282 the coverlets of Damascus, 263 
the muslins of Babylonia, 264 the multiform manufactures of 
the Phoenician towns, 265 poured continually into Persia Proper 
in the way of tribute, gifts, or merchandise, it was needless 
for the native population to engage largely in industrial en¬ 
terprise. 

To science the ancient Persians contributed absolutely noth¬ 
ing. The genius of the nation was adverse to that patient 
study and those laborious investigations from which alone 
scientific progress ensues. Too light and frivolous, too viva¬ 
cious, too sensuous for such pursuits, they left them to the 
patient Babylonians, and the thoughful, many-sided Greeks. 
The schools of Orchoe, Borsippa, and Miletus flourished under 
their sway, 286 but without provoking their emulation, possibly 
without so much as attracting their attention. From first to 
last, from the dawn to the final close of their power, they 
abstained wholly from scientific studies. It would seem that 
they thought it enough to place before the world, as signs of 
their intellectual vigor, the fabric of their Empire and the 
buildings of Susa and Persepolis. 
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RELIGION. 


’AyaA/txara p.ev ovk ev i6p.u> noievfxevov v iSpvea$a i, aAAa <cat rouri rroieOtri putpanj eirupt- 
povai. — Herod, i. 131. 

Mayeta Ziopodarpov rot) 'Slpo/ia^ov. — Plat. Alcib. i. 122, A. 


The original form of the Persian religion has been already 
described under the head of the third or Median monarchy. 1 
It was identical with the religion of the Medes in its early 
shape, consisting mainly in the worship of Ahura-Mazda, the 
acknowledgment of a principle of evil—Angro-Mainyus, and 
obedience to the precepts of Zoroaster. When the Medes, on 
establishing a wide-spread Empire, chiefly over races by 
whom Magism had been long professed, allowed the creed of 
their subjects to corrupt their own belief, accepted the Magi 
for their priests, and formed the mixed religious system of 
which an account has been given in the second volume of this 
work, 2 the Persians in their wilder country, less exposed to 
corrupting influences, maintained their original faith in un- 
diminislied purity, and continued faithful to their primitive 
traditions. The political dependence of their country upon 
Media during the period of the Median sway made no differ¬ 
ence in this respect; for the Medes were tolerant, and did not 
seek to interfere with the creed of their subjects. The simple 
Zoroastrian belief and worship,'-overlaid by Magism in the 
now luxurious Media, found a refuge in the rugged Persian 
uplands, among the hardy shepherds and cultivators of that 
unattractive region, was professed by the early Achmmenian 
princes, and generally acquiesced in by the people. 

The main feature of the religion during this first period was 
the acknowledgment and the worship of a single supreme 
God—“the Lord God of Heaven” 3 — “the giver (i.e. maker) of 
heaven and earth 5,4 — the disposer of thrones, the dispenser of 
happiness. The foremost place in inscriptions and decrees s 
was assigned, almost universally, to the “ great god, Ormnzd.” 
Every king, of whom we have an inscription more than two 
lines in length, speaks of Ormazd as his upholder; and the 
early monarchs mention by name no other god. All rule “ by 
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the grace of Ormazd.” From Ormazd come victory, conquest, 
safety, prosperity, blessings of every kind. The “law of 
Ormazd ” is the rule of life. 6 The protection of Ormazd is the 
one priceless blessing for which prayer is perpetually offered. 

While, however, Ormazd holds this exalted and unap¬ 
proachable position, there is still an acknowledgment made, in 
a general way, of “other gods.” Ormazd is “the greatest of 
the gods” (mathista bcig&ndm 7 ). It is a usual prayer to ask 
for the protection of Ormazd, together with that of these lesser 
powers (liada bagaibish *). Sometimes the phrase is varied, 
and the petition is for the special protection of a certain class 
of Deities—the DU familiares —or “deities who guard the 
house.” 

The worship of Mitlira, or the Sun, does not appear in the 
inscriptions until the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the victor 
of Cunaxa. It is, however, impossible to doubt that it was a 
portion of the Persian religion, at least as early as the date of 
Herodotus. 10 Probably it belongs, in a certain sense, to primi¬ 
tive Zoroastrianism, but was kept in the background during 
the early period, when a less materialistic worship prevailed 
than suited the temper of later times. 11 

Nor can it be doubted that the Persians held during this 
early period that Dnalistic belief which has been the distin¬ 
guishing feature of Zoroastrianism from a time long anterior 
to the commencement of the Median Empire down to the 
present day. It was not to be expected that this belief would 
show itself in the inscriptions, unless in the faintest manner; 
and it can therefore excite no surprise that they are silent, or 
all but silent, on the point in question. 12 Nor need we wonder 
that this portion of their creed was not divulged by the Persians 
to Herodotus or to Xenophon, since it is exactly the sort of 
subject on which reticence was natural and might have been 
anticipated. Neither the lively Halicarnassian, nor the pleas¬ 
ant but somewhat shallow Athenian, had the gift of penetrating 
very deeply into the inner mind of a foreign people; added to 
which, it is to be remembered that they were unacquainted 
with Persia Proper, and drew their knowledge of Persian 
opinions and customs either from hearsay or from the creed 
and practices of the probably mixed garrisons 13 which held 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 

Persian worship, in these early times, was doubtless that 
enjoined by the Zendavesta, comprising prayer and thanks¬ 
giving to Ormazd and the good spirits of his creation, the 
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recitation of Gathas or hymns, the performance of sacrifice, and 
participation in the Soma ceremony. 14 Worship seems to have 
taken place in temples, which arc mentioned (according to the 
belief of most cuneiform scholars) in the Behistun inscription. 16 
Of the character of these buildings we can say nothing. It 
has been thought that those two massive square towers so 
similar in construction, which exist in a more or less ruined 
condition at Murgab and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 16 are Persian 
temples of the early period, built to contain an altar on which 
the priests offered victims. 17 But the absence of any trace of 
an altar from both, the total want of religious emblems, and 
the extremely small size of the single apartment which each 
tower contains,” make strongly against the temple theory; not 
to mention that a much more probable use 1 " may be suggested 
for the buildings. 

With respect to the altars upon which sacrifice was offered, 
we are not left wholly without evidence. The Persian mon- 
archs of the early period, including Darius Hystaspis, repre¬ 
sented themselves on their tombs in the act of worship. Before 
them, at the distance of a few feet, stands an altar, elevated on 
three steps, and crowned with the sacrificial fire.™ Its form is 
square, and its only ornaments are a sunken squared recess, 
and a strongly projecting cornice at top. The height of the 
altar,including the steps, was apparently about four and a half 
feet.- 1 [PI. LYIII., Fig. 4.] 

The Persians’ favorite victim was the horse; 22 but they like¬ 
wise sacrificed cattle, sheep, and goats. Human sacrifices seem 
to have been almost, if not altogether, unknown to them,- 9 and 
were certainly alien to the entire spirit of the Zoroastrian 
system. The fiesli of the victim was probably merely shown 
to the sacred fire, after which it was eaten by the priests, the 
sacrificcr, and those whom the latter associated with himself 
in the ceremony. 24 

The spirit of the Zendavesta is wholly averse to idolatry, and 
we may fully accept the statement of Herodotus that images 
of the gods were entirely unknown to the Persians. 26 Still, 
they did not deny themselves a certain use of symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of their deities, nor did they even scruple to adopt 
from idolatrous nations the forms of their religious symbol 
ism. 20 The winged circle, with or without the addition of a 
human figure, which was in Assyria the emblem of the chief 
Assyrian deity, Asshur, 27 became with the Persians the ordinary 
representation of the Supreme God, Ormazd, and, as such, was 
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placed in most conspicuous positions on them rock tombs and 
on their buildings. 28 [PI. LYIII., Fig. 7.] Nor was the general 
idea only of the emblem adopted, but all the details of the 
Assyrian model were followed, with one exception. The 
human figure of the Assyrian original wore the close-fitting 
tunic, with short sleeves, which was the ordinary costume in 
Assyria, and had on its head the horned cap which marked a, 
god or a genius. In the Persian counterpart this costume was 
exchanged for the Median robe, and a tiara, which was some¬ 
times that proper to the king, 21 ’ sometimes that worn with the 
Median robe by court officers. 30 [PI. LYIII., Fig. 7.] 

Mithra, or the Sun, is represented in Persian sculptures by a 
disk or orb, which is not four-rayed like the Assyrian, 31 but 
perfectly plain and simple. In sculptures where the emblems 
of Ormazd and Mithra occur together, the position of the former 
is central, that of the latter towards the right hand of the 
tablet. The solar emblem is universal on sculptured tombs, 32 
but is otherwise of rare occurrence. 

Spirits of good and evil, the Ahuras and Devasof the mythol¬ 
ogy, were represented by the Persians under human, animal, 
or monstrous forms. There can be little doubt that it is a good 
genius—perhaps the “well-formed, swift, tall Serosh” 33 —who 
appears on one of the square pillars set up by Cyrus at 
Pasargadae. 34 This figure is that of a colossal man, from whose 
shoulders issue four wings, two of which spread upwards above 
his head, while the other two droop and reach nearly to his 
feet. [PI. LIX.] It stands erect, in profile, with both arms 
raised and the hands open. The costume of the figime is 
remarkable. It consists of a long fringed robe reaching from 
the neck to the ankles—apparently of a stiff material, which 
conceals the form—and of a very singular head-dress. This is 
a striped cap, closely fitting the head, overshadowed by an 
elaborate ornament, of a character purely Egyptian. First 
there rise from the top of the cap two twisted horns, which, 
spreading right and left, become a sort of basis for the other 
forms to rest upon. These consist of two grotesque human- 
headed figures, one at either side, and of a complex triple 
ornament between them, clumsily imitated from a far more 
elegant Egyptian model. [PI. LX., Fig. 1.] 

The winged human-headed bulls, which the Persians adopted 
from the Assyrians, with very slight modifications, 35 were also, 
it is probable, regarded as emblems of some god or good genius. 
They would scarcely otherwise have been represented on 
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Persian cylinders as upholding the emblem of Ormazd in the 
same way that human-headed bulls uphold the similar emblem 
of Asslmr on Assyrian cylinders. [PI. LX., Fig. 2.] Their posi¬ 
tion, too, at Persepolis, where they kept watch over the en¬ 
trance to the palace, 80 accords with the notion that they repre¬ 
sented guardian spirits, objects of the favorable regard of the 
Persians. Yet this view is not wholly free from difficulty. The 
bull appears in the bas-reliefs of Persepolis among the evil, or 
at any rate hostile, powers, which the king combats and slays; 87 
and though in these representations the animal is not winged 
or human-headed, yet on some cylinders apparently Persian, 
the monarch contends with bulls of exactly the same type as 
that which is assigned in other cylinders to the upholders of 
Ormazd. 38 It would seem therefore that in this case the 
symbolism was less simple than usual, the bull in certain 
combinations and positions representing a god or a good spirit, 
while in others he was the type of a (leva or evil genius. 

The most common representatives of the Evil Powers of the 
mythology were lions, winged or unwinged, and monsters of 
several different descriptions. At Persepolis the lions which 
the king stabs or strangles are of the natural shape, and this 
type is found also upon gems and cylinders; but on these last 
the king’s antagonist is often a winged, while sometimes he is 
a winged and horned, lion. 89 [PI LX., Fig. 3.] The monsters 
arc of two principal t3^pes. In both the forms of a bird and a 
beast are commingled; but in the one the bird, and in the 
other the beast predominates. Specimens are given [PI. IX., 
Fig. 4] taken from Persian gems and cylinders. 40 

Such seems to have been, in outline, the purer and more an¬ 
cient form of the Persian religion. During its continuance a 
tierce iconoclastic spirit animated the princes of the Empire, 
who took every opportunity of showing their hatred and con¬ 
tempt for the idolatries of the neighboring nations, burning 
temples, 41 confiscating or destroying images, 42 scourging or 
slaying idolatrous priests, 4 * patting a stop to festivals, 44 dis¬ 
turbing tombs, 45 smiting with the sword animals believed to be 
divine incarnations. 40 Within their own dominions the fear of 
stirring up religious wars compelled them to be moderately 
tolerant, unless it were after rebellion, when a province lay at 
their mercy; but when they invaded foreign countries, they 
were wont to exhibit in the most open and sti iking way their 
aversion to materialistic religions. Tn Greece, during the great 
invasion, thoy burned every temple that they came near; 47 in 
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Egypt, on their first attack, they outraged every religious 
feeling of the people/ 0 

It was during this time of comparative purity, when the anti- 
idolatrous spirit was in full force, that a religious sympathy 
seems to have drawn together the two nations of the Persians 
and the Jews. Cyrus evidently identified Jehovah with Or- 
mazd, 43 and, accepting as a divine command the prophecy of 
Isaiah, 50 undertook to rebuild their temple for a people who, 
like his own, allowed no image of God to defile the sanctuary. 
Darius, similarly, encouraged the completion of the work, 51 
after it had been interrupted by the troubles which followed 
the death of Cambyses. The foundation was thus laid for that 
friendly intimacy between the two peoples, of which we have 
abundant evidence in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
a friendly intimacy which caused the Jews to continue faithful 
to Persia to the last, and to brave the conqueror of Issus 52 
rather than desert masters who had shown them kindness and 
sympathy. 

The first trace that we have of a corrupting influence being 
brought to bear on the Persian religion is connected with the 
history of the pseudo-Smerdis. According to Herodotus, Cam¬ 
byses, when he set out on his Egyptian expedition, left a Magus, 
Patizeithes, at the capital, as comptroller of the royal house¬ 
hold. 63 The conferring of an office of such importance on the 
priest of ail alien religion is the earliest indication which we 
have of a diminution of zeal for their ancestral creed on the 
part of the Achsemenian kings, and the earliest historical proof 
of the existence of Magism beyond the limits of Media. Magism 
was really, it is probable, an older creed than Zoroastrianism 
in the country where the Persians were settled; but it now, for 
the first time since the Persian conquest, began to show itself, 
to thrust itself into high' places, and to attract general notice. 
From being the religion of the old Scythic tribes whom the 
Persians had conquered and whom they held in subjection, it 
had passed into being the religion of great numbers of the 
Persians themselves. The same causes which had corrupted 
Zoroastrianism in Media soon after the establishment of the 
Empire, worked also, though more slowly, in Persia, and a 
large section of the nation was probably weaned from its own 
belief, and won over to Magism, before Cambyses went into 
Egypt. 54 His prolonged absence in that country brought mat¬ 
ters to a crisis. The Magi took advantage of it to attempt a 
substitution of Magism for Zoroastrianism as the religion of the 
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state. 66 When this attempt failed, there was no doubt a reaction 
for a time, and Zoroastrianism thought itself triumphant. But 
a foe is generally most dangerous when ho is despised. Magism, 
repulsed in its attempt to oust the rival religion, derived wis¬ 
dom from the lesson, and thenceforth set itself to sap the for¬ 
tress which it could not storm. Little by little it crept into 
favor, mingling itself with the old Arian creed, not displacing 
it, but only adding to it. In the later Persian system the 
Dualism of Zoroaster and the Magian elemental worship were 
jointly professed — the Magi were accepted as the national 
priests—the rights and ceremonies of the two religions were 
united—a syncretism not unusual in the ancient world blended 
into one two creeds originally quite separate and distinct, but 
in few respects antagonistic 56 —and the name of Zoroaster being 
still fondly cherished in the memory of the nation, while in 
their practical religion Magian rites predominated, 67 the mixed 
religion acquired the name, by which it was known to the 
later Greeks, of “ the Magism of Zoroaster.” 50 

The Magian rites have been described in the chapter on the 
Median Religion. 50 Their leading feature was the fire-worship, 
which is still cherished among those descendants of the ancient 
Persians who did not submit to the religion of Islam. On lofty 
spots in the high mountain-chain which traversed both Media 
and Persia, fire-altars were erected, on which burnt a perpetual 
fiame, watched constantly lest it should expire, 60 and believed 
to have been kindled from heaven. 8J Over the altar in most 
instances a shrine or temple 62 was built; and on these spots 
day after day the Magi chanted their incantations, displayed 
their barsoms or divining-rods, and performed their choicest 
ceremonies. Victims were not offered on these fire-altars. 
When a sacrifice took place, a fire was laid hard-by with logs 
of dry wood, stript of their bark, and this was lighted from 
the flame which burned on the altar. 65 On the fire thus kin¬ 
dled was consumed a small part of the fat of the victim; but 
the rest was cut into joints, boiled, and eaten or sold by the 
worshipper. 64 The true olfering, which the god accepted, was, 
according to the Magi, the soul of the animal. 65 

If human victims were ever really offered by the Persians as 
sacrifices, it is to Magian influence that the introduction of this 
horrid practice must he attributed, since it is utterly opposed 
to the whole spirit of Zoroaster’s teaching. An instance of the 
practice is first reported in the reign of Xerxes, when Magism, 
which had been sternly repressed by Darius Hystaspis, began 
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once more to lift its head, crept into favor at Court, 66 and 
obtained a status which it never afterwards forfeited. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, the Persians, on their march into Greece, 
sacrificed, at Ennea Hodoi on the Strvmon river, nine youths 
and nine maidens of the country, by burying them alive. w 
Herodotus seems to have viewed the act as done in propitiation 
of a god resembling the Grecian Pluto; but it is not at all cer¬ 
tain that he interpreted it correctly. Possibly he mistook a 
vengeance for a religious ceremony. The Brygi, who dwelt at 
this time in the vicinity of Ennea Hodoi, had given Mardonius 
a severe defeat on a former occasion ; fi8 and the Persians were 
apt to treasure up such wrongs, and visit them, when occasion 
offered, with extreme severity/ 0 

When the Persians had once yielded to the syncretic spirit so 
far as to unite the Magian tenets and practices with their primi¬ 
tive belief, they were naturally led on to adopt into their system 
such portions of the other religions, with which they were 
brought into close contact, as possessed an attraction for them. 
Before the date of Herodotus they had borrowed from the 
Babylonians the worship of a Nature-Goddess, 70 whom the 
Greeks identified at one time with Aphrodite, o,t another with 
Artemis, at another (probably) with Here, 71 and had thus made 
a compromise with one of the grossest of the idolatries which, 
theoretically, they despised and detested. The Babylonian 
Venus, called in the original dialect of her native country Nana, 
was taken into the Pantheon of the Persians, under the name 
of Nausea, Anaea, Anaitis, or Tanata, 72 and became in a little 
while one of the principal objects of Persian worship. At first 
idolatry, in the literal sense, was avoided; but Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the conqueror of Cunaxa, an ardent devotee of the 
goddess, 73 not content with the mutilated worship which he 
found established, resolved to show his zeal by introducing into 
all the chief cities of the Empire the image of his patroness. 
At Susa, at Persepolis, at Babylon, at Ecbatana, at Damascus, 
at Sardis, at Bactra, 74 images of Anaitis were set up by his 
authority for the adoration of worshippers. It is to be feared 
that at this time, if not before, the lascivious rites were also 
adopted, which throughout the East constituted the chief at¬ 
traction of the cult of Venus. 76 

With the idolatry thus introduced, another came soon to 
be joined. Mithra, so long an object of reverence, if not of 
actual worship, to the Zoroastrians, was in the reign of Arta¬ 
xerxes Mnemon, honored, like Anaitis, with a statue, and 
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advanced into the foremost rank of deities. 7 " The exact form 
which the image took is uncertain; but probability is in favor 
of the well-known type of a human figure slaying a prostrate 
bull, 77 which was to the Greeks and Romans the essential 
symbol of the Mithraic worship. The intention of this oft- 
repeated group has been well explained by Hyde, who regards 
it as a representation of the Sun quitting the constellation of 
Taurus, 78 the time when in the .East his fructifying power is 
the greatest. The specimens which we possess of this group 
belong to classical art aud to times later than Alexander; but 
we can scarcely suppose the idea to have been Occidental. The 
Western artists would naturally adopt the symbolism of those 
from whom they took the rites, merely modifying its expression 
in accordance with their own aesthetic notions. 

Towards the close of the Empire two other gods emerged 
from the obscurity in which the lower deities of the Zoroastrian 
system were shrouded during the earlier and purer period. 
Vohu-manu, or Bah-man, and Amerdat, or Amendat, two of 
the councillors of Ormazd, 70 became the objects of a worship, 
which was clearly of an idolatrous character. 80 Shrines were 
Duilt in their honor, 81 and were frequented by companies of 
Magi, who chanted their incantations, and performed their 
rites of divination in these new edifices as willingly as in the 
old Fire-temples. The image of Bah-man was of wood, and 
was borne in procession on certain occasions. 83 

Thus as time went on, the Persian religion continually 
assimilated itself more and more to the forms of belief and 
worship which prevailed in the neighboring parts of Asia. 
Idolatries of several kinds came into vogue, some adopted from 
abroad, others developed out of their own system. Temples, 
some of which had a character of extraordinary magnificence, 83 
were erected to the honor of various gods; and the degenerate 
descendants of pure Zoroastrian spiritualists bowed down to 
images, and entangled themselves in the meshes of a sensual 
istic and most debasing Nature-worship, Still, amid what 
soever corruptions, the Dualistic faith was maintained. The 
supremacy of Ormazd was from first to last admitted. Ahri- 
man retained from first to last the same character and posi¬ 
tion, neither rising into an object of worship, M nor sinking into 
a mere personification of evil. The inquiries which Aristotle 
caused to be made, towards the very close of the Empire, into 
the true nature of the Persian Religion, showed him Ormazd 
and Ahriman still recognized as “ Principles,” still standing in 
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the same hostile and antithetical attitude, one towards the 
other, 86 which they occupied when the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad was written, long anterior to the rise of the Persian 
Power. 


CHAPTER VII. 

CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


“ I saw the man pushing westward, and northward, and southward; so that no 
beast might stand before him, neither was there any that could deliver out of his 
hand; but he did according to his will, and became great.”—Daniel, viii. 4. 

Toi? neptrcus eY5o£oTaTOi? yevcaOat. t£)v (3apPdpojv .— Strabo, XV. 3, § 23. 

The history of the Persian Empire dates from the conquest 
of Astyages by Cyrus, and therefore commences with the year 
B.c. 558. 1 But the present inquiry must be carried considera¬ 
bly further back, since in this, as in most other cases, the Em¬ 
pire grew up out of a previously existing monarchy. Darius 
Hystaspis reckons that there had been eight Persians kings of 
liis race previously to himself; 3 and though it is no doubt 
possible that some of the earlier names may be fictitious, yet 
we can scarcely suppose that he was deceived, or that he 
wished to deceive, as to the fact that long anterior to his own 
reign, or that of his elder contemporary, Cyrus, Persia had 
been a monarchy, governed by a line of princes of the same 
clan, or family, with himself. It is our business in this place, 
before entering upon the brilliant period of the Empire, to cast 
a retrospective glance over the earlier ages of obscurity, and to 
collect therefrom such scattered notices as are to be found of 
the Persians and their princes or kings before they suddenly 
attracted the general attention of the civilized world by their 
astonishing achievements under the great Cyrus. 

The more ancient of the sacred books of the Jews, while 
distinctly noticing the nation of the Medes, 4 contain no men¬ 
tion at all of Persia or the Persians. 5 The Zendavesta, the 
sacred volume of the people themselves, is equally silent on 
the subject. The earliest appearance of the Persians in his¬ 
tory is in the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, which begin 
to notice them about the middle of the ninth century r.c. At 
this time Shalmaneser II. found them in south-western Ar 
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menia, 8 where they were in close contact with the Medes, of 
whom, however, they seem to have been wholly independent. 
Like the modern Kurds in this same region, they owned no 
subjection to a single head, but were under the government of 
numerous petty chieftains, each the lord of a single town or 
of a small mountain district. Shalmaneser informs us that he 
took tribute from twenty-five such chiefs. Similar tokens of 
submission were paid also to his son and grandson. 7 Aftei this 
the Assyrian records are silent as to the Persians for nearly a 
century, and it is not until the reign of Sennacherib that we 
once more find them brought into contact with the power 
which aspired to be mistress of Asia. At the time of their re¬ 
appearance they are no longer in Armenia, but have descended 
the line of Zagros and reached the districts which lie north 
and north-east of Susiana, or that part of the Bakhtiyari chain 
which, if it is not actually within Persia Proper, at any rate 
immediately adjoins upon it. Arrived thus far, it was easy 
for them to occupy the region to which they have given per¬ 
manent name / for the Bakhtiyari mountains command it and 
give a ready access to its valleys and plains. 

The Persians would thus appear not to have completed theii 
migrations till near the close of the Assyrian period, and it is 
probable that they did not settle into an organized monarchy 
much before the fall of Nineveh, At any rate we hear of no 
Persian ruler of note or name in the Assyrian records, and the 
reign of petty chiefs would seem therefore to have continued 
at least to the time of Asslmr-bani-pal, up to which date we 
have ample records. The establishment, however, about the 
year b.c. 600, or a little later/ of a powerful monarchy in the 
kindred and neighboring Media, could not fail to attract 
attention, and might well provoke imitation in Persia; and the 
native tradition appears to have been that about this time 10 
Persian royalty began in the person of a certain Achaemenes 
(Hakhamanishy from whom all their later monarchs, with one 
possible exception/ 1 were proud to trace their descent. 

The name Achrcmenes cannot fail to arouse some suspi¬ 
cion. The Greek genealogies render us so familiar with heroes 
eponymi— imaginary personages, who owe their origin to the 
mere fact of the existence of certain tribe or race names, to 
account for which they were invented—that whenever, even 
in the history of other nations, we happen upon a name profes¬ 
sedly personal, which stands evidently in close connection with 
a tribal designation, we are apt at onco to suspect it of being 
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fictitious. But in the East tribal and even ethnic names were 
certainly sometimes derived from actual persons; 12 and it 
may be questioned whether the Persians, or the Iranic stock 
generally, had the notion of inventing personal eponyms. 13 
The name Achsemenes, therefore, in spite of its connection 
with the royal clan name of Achaemenidae, may stand as per¬ 
haps that of a real Persian king, 14 and, if so, as probably that 
of the first king, the original founder of the monarchy, who 
united the scattered tribes in one, and thus raised Persia into 
a power of considerable importance. 

The immediate successor of Achaemenes appears to have been 
his son, Tcispes. 15 Of him and of the next three monarchs, the 
information that we possess is exceedingly scanty. The very 
names of one or two in the series are uncertain. 16 One tra¬ 
dition assigns either to the second or the fourth 17 king of the 
list the establishment of friendly relations with a certain Phar- 
naccs, King of Cappadocia, by an intermarriage between a 
Persian princess, Atossa, and the Cappadocian monarch. The 
existence of communication at this time between petty coun¬ 
tries politically unconnected, and placed at such a distance 
from one another as Cappadocia and Persia, is certainly what 
we should not have expected; but our knowledge of the gen¬ 
eral condition of Western Asia at the period is too slight to 
justify us in a positive rejection of the story, which indicates, 
if it be true, that even during this time of comparative obscu¬ 
rity, the Persian monarchs were widely known, and that their 
alliance was thought a matter of importance. 

The political condition of Persia under these early monarchs 
is a more interesting question than either the names of the 
kings or the foreign alliances which they attracted. According 
to Herodotus, that condition was one of absolute and unquali¬ 
fied subjection to the sway of the Medes, who conquered 
Persia and imposed their yoke upon the people before the year 
b.c, G34. 18 The native records, 19 however, and the accounts 
which Xenophon 20 preferred, represent Persia as being at this 
time a separate and powerful state, either wholly independ¬ 
ent of Medi§, or, at any rate, held in light bonds of little more 
than nominal dependence. On the whole, it appears most 
probable that the true condition of the country was that which 
this last phrase expresses. It may be doubted whether there 
had ever been a conquest; but the weaker and less developed 
of the two kindred states owned the suzerainty of the stronger, 
and though quite unshackled in her internal administration, 
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and perhaps not very much interfered with in her relations 
towards foreign countries, was, formally, a sort of Median 
fief, standing nearly in the position in which Egypt now stands 
to Turkey. The position was irksome to the sovereigns rather 
than unpleasant to the people. It detracted from the dignity 
of the Persian monarclis, and injured their self-respect; it pro¬ 
bably caused them occasional inconvenience, since from time 
to time they would have to pay their court to their suzerain; 
and it seems towards the close of the Median period to have 
involved an obligation which must have been felt, if not as de¬ 
grading, at any rate as very disagreeable. The monarch ap¬ 
pears to have been required to send his eldest son as a sort of 
hostage 21 to the Court of his superior, where he was held in a 
species of honorable captivity, not being allowed to quit the 
Court and return home without leave, 22 but being otherwise 
well treated. The fidelity of the father was probably supposed 
to be in this way secured while it might be hoped that the 
son would be conciliated, and made an attached and willing 
dependent. 

When Persian history first fairly opens upon us in the pages 
of Xenophon and of Nicolaus Damascenus, this is the condi¬ 
tion of things which we find existing. Cambyses, the father 
of Cyrus the Great—called Atradates by the Syrian writer—is 
ruler of Persia, 23 and resides in his native country, while his 
son Cyrus is permanently, or at any rate usually, resident at 
the Median Court, where he is in high favor with the reigning 
monarch, Astyages. According to Xenophon, who has here 
the support of Herodotus, he is Astyages’ grandson, his father, 
Cambyses, being married to Mandane, that monarch’s daugh¬ 
ter. 24 According to Nicolaus, who in this agrees with 
Ctesias, 23 he is no way related to Astyages, who retains him at 
his court because he is personally attached to him. In the 
narrative of the latter writer, which has already been pre¬ 
ferred in these volumes, 2 * the young prince, while at the 
Court, conceives the idea of freeing his own country by a 
revolt, and enters into secret communication with his father 
for the furtherance of his object. His father somewhat re¬ 
luctantly assents, and preparations are made, which lead to 
the escape of Cyrus and the commencement of a war of inde¬ 
pendence. The details of the struggle, as they are related by 
Nicolalis, have been already given. 27 After repeated defeats, 
the Persians finally make a stand at Pasargada', their capital, 
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where in two great battles they destroy the power of Astyages, 
who himself remains a prisoner in the hands of his adver¬ 
sary. 

In the course of the struggle the father of Cyrus had fallen, 
and its close, therefore, presented Cyrus himself before the 
eyes of the Western Asiatics as the undisputed lord of the 
great Arian Empire which had established itself on the ruins 
of the Semitic. Transfers of sovereignty are easily made in 
the East, where independence is little valued, and each new 
conqueror is bailed with acclamations from millions. It mat¬ 
tered nothing to the bulk of Astyages’ subjects whether they 
were ruled from Ecbatana or Pasargadae, by Median or Persian 
masters. Fate 28 had settled that a single lord was to bear 
sway over the tribes and nations dwelling between the Persian 
Gulf and the Euxine; and the arbitrament of the sword had 
now decided that this single lord should be Cyrus. We may 
readily believe the statement of Nicolaus that the nations pre¬ 
viously subject to the Medes vied with each other in the celer¬ 
ity and zeal with which they made their submission to the 
Persian conqueror. 29 Cyrus succeeded at once to the full in¬ 
heritance of which he had dispossessed Astyages, and was 
recognized as king by all the tribes between the Halys and the 
desert of Khorassan. 30 

He was at this time, if we may trust Dino, 31 exactly forty 
years of age, and was thus at that happy period in life when 
the bodily powers have not yet begun to decay, while the men¬ 
tal are just reaching their perfection. Though we may not be 
able to trust implicitly the details of the war of independence 
which have come down to us, yet there can be no doubt that 
he had displayed in its course very remarkable courage and 
conduct. He had intended, probably, no more than to free 
his country from the Median yoke; by the force of circum¬ 
stances he had been led on to the destruction of the Median 
power, and to the establishment of a Persian Empire in its 
stead. With empire had come an enormous accession of 
wealth. The accumulated stores of ages, the riches of the 
Ninevite kings—the “gold,” the “silvei',” and the “pleasant 
furniture” of those mighty potentates, of which there was 
“none end” 32 —together with all the additions made to these 
stores by the Median monarchs, had fallen into his hands, and 
from comparative poverty he had come per saltum into the 
position of one of the wealthiest- if not of the very wealthiest 
—of princes. An ordinary Oriental would have been content 
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with such a result, and have declined to tempt fortune any 
more. But Cyrus was no ordinary Oriental. Confident in 
his own powers, active, not to say restless, and of an ambition 
that nothing could satiate, he viewed the position which he 
had won simply as a means of advancing himself to higher 
eminence. According to Ctesias, 33 he was scarcely seated upon 
the throne, when he led an expedition to the far north-east 
against the renowned Bactrians and Sacans; and at any rate, 
whether this be true or no—and most probably it is an antici¬ 
pation of later occurrences—it is certain that, instead of folding 
his hands, Cyrus proceeded with scarcely a pause on a long 
career of conquest, devoting his whole life to the carrying out 
of his plans of aggression, and leaving a portion of his schemes, 
which were too extensive for one life to realize, as a legacy to 
his successor. 34 The quarter to which he really first turned 
his attention seems to have been the north-west. There, in the 
somewhat narrow but most fertile tract between the river 
Halys and the Egean Sea, was a state which seemed likely to 
give him trouble—a state which had successfully resisted all 
the efforts of the Medcs to reduce it, 33 and which recently, 
under a warlike prince, had shown a remarkable power of 
expansion. 36 An instinct of danger warned the scarce firmly- 
settled monarch to fix his eye at once upon Lydia; in the 
wealthy and successful Croesus, the Lydian king, he saw one 
whom dynastic interests might naturally lead to espouse the 
quarrel of the conquered Mede, and whose power and personal 
qualities rendered him a really formidable rival. 

The Lydian monarch, on his side, did not scruple to chal¬ 
lenge a contest. The long strife which his father had waged 
with the great Cyaxares had terminated in a dose alliance, 
cemented by a marriage, which made Croesus and Astyages 
brothers. 37 The friendship of the great power of Western 
Asia, secured by this union, had set Lydia free to pursue a 
policy of self-aggrandizement in her own immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. Rapidly, one after another, the kingdoms of Asia 
Minor had been reduced; and, excepting the mountain dis¬ 
tricts of Lycia and Cilicia, 3 * all Asia within the Halys now 
owned the sway of the Lydian king. Contented with his suc¬ 
cesses, and satisfied that tho tie of relationship secured him 
from attack on the part of the only power which he had need 
to fear, Croesus had for some years given himself up to the en¬ 
joyment of his gains and to an ostentations display of his mag¬ 
nificence. 83 It was a rude shock to tho indolent and self-com- 
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placent dreams of a sanguine optimism, which looked that 
“to-morrow should be as to-day, only much more abundant,” 
when tidings came that revolution had raised its head in the 
far south-east, and that an energetic prince, in the full vigor 
of life, and untrammelled by dynastic ties, had thrust the aged 
Astyages from his throne, and girt his own brows with the Im¬ 
perial diadem. .Croesus, according to the story, was still in 
deep grief on account of the untimely death of his eldest son, 41 
when the intelligence reached him. Instantly rousing him¬ 
self from his despair, he set about his preparations for the 
struggle, which his sagacity saw to be inevitable. After con¬ 
sultation of the oracles of Greece, he allied himself with the 
Grecian community, which appeared to him on the whole to 
be the most powerful. 4 ’ At the same time he sent ambassadors 
to Babylon and Memphis, 42 to the courts of Labynetus and 
Amasis, with proposals for an alliance offensive and defensive 
between the three secondary powers of the Eastern world 
against that leading power whose superior strength and re¬ 
sources were felt to constitute a common danger. His repre¬ 
sentations were effectual. The kings of Babylon and Egypt, 
alive to their own peril, accepted his proposals; and a joint 
league was formed between the three monarchs and the re¬ 
public of Sparta for the purpose of resisting the presumed 
aggressive spirit of the Medo-Persians 

Cyrus, meanwhile, was not idle. Suspecting that a weak 
point in his adversary’s harness would be the disaffection of 
some of his more recently conquered subjects, he sent emissa¬ 
ries into Asia Minor to sound the dispositions of the natives. 
These emissaries particularly addressed themselves to the 
Asiatic Greeks, 43 who, coming of a freedom-loving stock, and 
having been only very lately subdued, 44 would it was thought, 
be likely to catch at an opportunity of shaking off the yoke of 
their conqueror. But, reasonable as such hopes must have 
seemed, they were in this instance doomed to disappointment. 
The Ionians, instead of hailing Cyrus as a liberator, received 
his overtures with suspicion. They probably thought that 
they were sure not to gain, and that they might possibly lose, 
by a change of masters. The yoke of Croesus had not, per¬ 
haps, been very oppressive; at any rate it seemed to them pre¬ 
ferable to “bear the ills they had,” rather than “fly to others” 
which might turn out less tolerable. 

Disappointed in this quarter, the Persian prince directed his 
efforts to the concentration of a large army, and its rapid ad- 
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vance into a position where it would be excellently placed both 
for defence and attack. The frontier province of Cappadocia, 
which was only separated from the dominions of the Lydian 
monarch by a stream of moderate size, the Halys, was a most 
defensible country, extremely fertile and prod active, 4 5 abou tid¬ 
ing in natural fastnesses, 46 and inhabited by a brave and war¬ 
like population. Into this district Cyrus pushed forward liis 
army with all speed, taking, -as it would seem, not the short 
route through Diarbekr, Malatiyah, and Gurun, along which 
the “ Royal Load” afterwards ran, 47 but the more circuitous 
one by Erzerum, which brought him into Northern Cappado¬ 
cia, or Pontus, as it was called by the Romans. Here, in a 
district named Pteria, 48 which cannot have been very far from 
the coast, 49 he found his adversary, who had crossed the Halys, 
and taken several Cappadocian towns, among which was the 
chief city of the Pterians. Perceiving that his troops con¬ 
siderably outnumbered those of Croesus, 60 he lost no time in 
giving him battle. The action was fought in the Pterian coun¬ 
try, and was stoutly contested, terminating at nightfall with¬ 
out any decisive advantage to either party. The next day 
neither side made any movement; and Croesus, concluding 
from his enemy’s inaction that, though he had not been able 
to conquer him, he had nothing to fear from his desire of ven¬ 
geance or his spirit of enterprise, determined on a retreat. 
He laid the blame of his failure, we are told, on the insufficient 
number of his troops, and purposed to call for the contingents 
of his allies, and renew the war with largely augmented forces 
in the ensuing spring. 51 

Cyrus, on his part, allowed the Lydians to retire unmolested, 
thus confirming his adversary in the mistaken estimate which 
he had formed of Persian courage and daring. Anticipating 
the course which Croesus would adopt under the circumstances, 
he kfcpt his army well in hand, and, as soon as the Lydians 
were clean gone, he crossed the Halys, and marched straight 
upon Sardis. 62 Croesus, deeming himself safe from molesta¬ 
tion, had no sooner reached his capital than he had dismissed 
the bulk of his troops to their homes for the winter, merely 
giving them orders to return in the spring, when he hoped to 
have received auxiliaries from Sparta, Babylon, and Egypt. 
Left thus almost without defence, he suddenly heard that his 
audacious foe had followed on his steps, had ventured into tin* 
heart of his dominions, and was but a short distance from the 
capital. In this crisis he showed a spirit well worthy of adnii- 
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ration. Putting himself at the head of such an army of native 
Lydians as he could collect at a few hours’ notice, he met the 
advancing foe in the rich plain a little to the east of Sardis, 65 
and gave him battle immediately. It is possible that even 
under these disadvantageous circumstances he might in fair 
fight have been victorious, for the Lydian cavalry were at this 
time excellent, and decidedly superior to the Persian. 64 But 
Cyrus, aware of their merits, had recourse to stratagem, and 
by forming his camels in front, so frightened the Lydian 
horses that they fled from the field. 56 The riders dismounted 
and fought on foot, but their gallantry was unavailing. 
After a prolonged and bloody combat the Lydian army was 
defeated, and forced to take refuge behind the walls of the 
capital. 

Croesus now in hot haste sent off fresh messengers to his 
allies, begging them to come at once to his assistance. 66 He 
had still a good hope of maintaining himself till their arrival, 
for his city was defended by walls, and was regarded by the 
natives as impregnable. 57 An attempt to storm the defences 
failed; and the siege must have been turned into a blockade 
but for an accidental discovery. A Persian soldier had ap¬ 
proached to reconnoitre the citadel on the side where it was 
strongest by nature, and therefore guarded with least care, 66 
when he observed one of the garrison descend the rock after 
his helmet, which had fallen from his head, pick it up, and re¬ 
turn with it. Being an expert climber, he attempted the track 
thus pointed out to him, and succeeded in reaching the summit. 
Several of his comrades followed in his steps; the citadel was 
surprised, and the town taken and plundered. 

Thus fell the greatest city of Asia Minor after a siege of 
fourteen days. 69 The Lydian monarch, it is said, narrowly es¬ 
caped with his life from the confusion of the sack; 60 but, being 
fortunately recognized in time, was made prisoner, and 
brought before Cyrus. Cyrus at first treated him with some 
harshness, 61 but soon relented, and, with that clemency which 
was a common characteristic of the earlier Persian kings, 62 as¬ 
signed him a territory for his maintenance, 63 and gave him an 
honorable position at Court, where he passed at least thirty 
years, 64 in high favor, first with Cyrus, and then with Camby- 
ses. Lydia itself was absorbed at once into the Persian Em¬ 
pire, together with most of its dependencies, which submitted 
as soon as the fail of Sardis was known. There still, however, 
remained a certain amount of subjugation to be effected. The 
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Greeks of the coast, who hail offended the Great King by their 
refusal of his overtures, 66 were not to be allowed to pass quietly 
into the condition of tributaries; and there were certain native 
races in the south-western corner of Asia Minor which declined 
to submit without a struggle to the new conqueror. 00 But these 
matters were not regarded by Cyrus as of sufficient importance 
to require his own personal superintendence. Having remained 
at Sardis for a few weeks, during which time he received an 
insulting message from Sparta, whereto he made a menacing 
reply, C7 and having arranged for the government of the newly- 
conquered province and the transmission of its treasures to 
Eebatana, he quitted Lydia for the interior, taking Croesus 
with him, and proceeded towards the Median capital. He was 
bent on prosecuting without delay his schemes of conquest in 
other quarters—schemes of a grandeur and a comprehensive¬ 
ness unknown to any previous monarch. 08 

Scarcely, however, was he departed when Sardis became the 
scene of an insurrection. Pactyas, a Lydian, who had been 
entrusted with the duty of conveying the treasures of Croesus 
and his more wealthy subjects to Eebatana, revolted against 
Tabalus, 09 the Persian commandant of the town, and being 
joined by the native population and numerous mercenaries, 
principally Greeks, 70 whom he hired with the treasure that 
was in his hands, made himself master of Sardis, and besieged 
Tabalus in the citadel. The news reached Cyrus while he was 
upon his march; but, estimating the degree of its importance 
aright, he did not suffer it to interfere with his plans. He 
judged it enough to send a general with a strong body of 
troops to put down the revolt, and continued his own journey 
eastward. 71 Mazares, a Mede, was the offieer selected for the 
service. On arriving before Sardis, he found that Pactyas had 
relinquished his enterprise and lied to the coast, 72 and that the 
revolt was consequently at an end. It only remained to exact 
vengeance. The rebellious Lydians were disarmed. 73 Pactyas 
was pursued with unrelenting hostility, and demanded, in suc¬ 
cession, of the Cymaeans, the Mytilenneans, and the Chians, of 
whom the last-mentioned surrendered him. 74 The Greek cities 
which had furnished Pactyas with auxiliaries were then at¬ 
tacked, and the inhabitants of the tirst which fell, Priene, were 
one and all sold as slaves. 76 

Mazares soon afterwards died, and was succeeded by Har- 
pagus, another Mede, who adopted a somewhat milder policy 
towards the unfortunate Greeks. 70 Besieging their cities one 
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by one, and taking them by means of banks or mounds piled 
up against the walls, 77 he, in some instances, connived at the 
inhabitants escaping in their ships, 76 while, in others, he al¬ 
lowed them to take up the ordinary position of Persian sub¬ 
jects, liable to tribute and military service, but not otherwise 
molested. 79 So little irksome were such terms to the lonians of 
this period that even those who dwelt in the islands off the 
coast, with the single exception of the Samians—though they 
ran no risk of subjugation, since the Persians did not possess a 
fleet* 0 —accepted voluntarily the same position, and enrolled 
themselves among the subjects of Cyrus. 81 

One Greek continental town alone suffered nothing during 
this time of trouble. When Cyrus refused the offers of sub¬ 
mission, which reached him from the Ionian and iEolian 
Greeks after his capture of Sardis, he made an exception in 
favor of Miletus, 62 the most important of all the Grecian cities 
in Asia. Prudence, it is probable, rather than clemency, dic¬ 
tated this course, since to detach from the Grecian cause the 
most powerful and influential of the states was the readiest 
way of weakening the resistance they would be able to make. 
Miletus singly had defied the arms of four successive Lydian 
kings, 83 and had only succumbed at last to the efforts of the 
fifth, Croesus. If her submission had been now rejected, and 
she had been obliged to take counsel of her despair, the struggle 
between the Greek cities and the Persian generals might have 
assumed a different character. 

Still more different might have been the result, if the cities 
generally had had the wisdom to follow a piece of advice which 
the great philosopher and statesman of the time, Thales, the 
Milesian, is said to have given them. Thales suggested that 
the lonians should form themselves into a confederation, to be 
governed by a congress which should meet at Teos, the several 
cities retaining their own laws and internal independence, 64 
but being united for military purposes into a single community. 
Judged by the light which later events, the great Ionian revolt 
especially, throw upon it, this advice is seen to have been of 
the greatest importance. It is difficult to say what check, or 
even reverse, the arms of Persia might not have at this time 
sustained, if the spirit of Thales had animated his Asiatic 
countrymen generally; if the loose Ionic Amphictyony, which 
in reality left each state in the hour of danger to its own re¬ 
sources, had been superseded by a true federal union, and the 
combined efforts of the thirteen Ionian communities 66 had been 
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directed to a steady resistance of Persian aggression and a de¬ 
termined maintenance of their own independence. Mazares 
and Harpagus would almost certainly have been baflled, and 
the Great King himself would probably have been called olf 
from his eastern conquests to undertake in person a task which 
after all he might have failed to accomplish. 

The fall of the last Ionian town left Harpagus free to turn 
his attention to the tribes of the south-west which had not yet 
made their submission—the Carians, the Dorian Greeks, the 
Caunians, and the people of Lycia. Impressing the services of 
the newly-conquered Ionians and ^Eolians, hC he marched first 
against Caria, which offered but a feeble resistance. 87 The 
Dorians of the continent, Myndians, Halicarnassians, and 
Cniclians. submitted still more tamely, without any struggle at 
all; but the Caunians 88 and Lycians showed a different spirit. 
These tribes, which were ethnically allied, 89 and of a very 
peculiar type, 00 had never yet, it would seem, been subdued by 
any conqueror. 01 Prizing highly the liberty they had enjoyed 
so long, they defended themselves with desperation. When 
they were defeated in the held they shut themselves up within 
the walls of their chief cities, Caunus and Xanthus, where, 
finding resistance impossible, they set fire to the two places 
with their own hands, burned their wives, children, slaves, and 
valuables, and then sallying forth, sword in hand, fell on the 
besieger's’ lines, and fought till they were all slain. 0 * 

Meanwhile Cyrus was pursuing a career of conquest in the 
far east. It was now, according to Herodotus, who is, beyond 
all question, a better authority than Ctesias for the reign of 
Cyrus, that the reduction of the Bactrians and the Sacans. the 
chief nations of what is called by moderns Central Asia, took 
place. 93 Bactria was a country which enjoyed the reputation 
of having been great and glorious at a very early date. In one 
of the most ancient portions of the Zendavesta it was celebrated 
as “Bcikhrli crcdhwd-drafsha ,” or “Bactria with the lofty ban¬ 
ner;” 04 and traditions not wholly to be despised made it the 
native country of Zoroaster. 95 There is good reason to believe 
that, up to the date of Cyrus, it had maintained its independ¬ 
ence, or at any rate that it had been untouched by the great 
monarchies which for above seven hundred years had borne 
sway in the western parts of Asia. 00 Its people were of the 
Iranic stock, and retained in their remote and somewhat savage 
country the simple and primitive habits of the race. 1,7 Though 
their arms wero of indifferent character, 08 they were among tho 
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best soldiers to be found in the East, 90 and always showed them¬ 
selves a formidable enemy. 100 According to Ctesias, when 
Cyrus invaded them, they fought a pitched battle with his 
army, in which the victory was with neither party. They were 
not, he said, reduced by force of arms at all, but submitted 
voluntarily when they found that Cyrus had married a Median 
princess. 101 Herodotus, on the contrary, seems to include the 
JBactrians among the nations which Cyrus subdued, 102 and 
probability is strongly in favor of this view of the matter. So 
warlike a nation is not likely to have submitted unless to force; 
nor is there any ground to believe that a Median marriage, had 
Cyrus contracted one, 103 would have made him any the more 
acceptable to the Bactrians. 104 

On the conquest of Bactria followed, we may be tolerably 
sure, an attack upon the Sacse. This people, who must cer¬ 
tainly have bordered on the Bactrians, 105 dwelt probably either 
on the Pamir Steppe, or on the high plain of Chinese Tartary, 
east of the Bolar range—the modern districts of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. 106 They were reckoned excellent soldiers. 107 They 
fought with the bow, the dagger, and the battle-axe, 108 and were 
equally formidable on horseback and on foot. 109 In race they 
were probably Tatars or Turanians, and their descendants or 
their congeners are to be seen in the modern inhabitants of 
these regions. According to Ctesias, their women took the 
field in almost equal numbers with their men; and the mixed 
army which resisted Cyrus amounted, including both sexes, to 
half a million. 110 The king who commanded them was a certain 
Amorges, who was married to a wife called Sparethra. In an 
engagement with the Persians he fell into the enemy’s hands, 
whereupon Sparethra put herself at the head of the Sacan 
forces, defeated Cyrus, and took so many prisoners of impor¬ 
tance that the Persian monarch was glad to release Amorges 
in exchange for them. The Sacse, however, notwithstanding 
this success, were reduced, and became subjects and tribu¬ 
taries of Persia. 111 

Among other countries subdued by Cyrus in this neighbor¬ 
hood, probably about the same period, may be named Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Aria (or Herat), Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Sattagydia, and Gandaria. The brief epitome which 
we possess of Ctesias omits to make any mention of these 
minor conquests, while Herodotus sums them all up in a single 
line;' 12 but there is reason to believe that the Cnidian historian 
gave a methodized account of their accomplishment, 113 of which 
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scattered notices have come down to us in various writers. 
Arrian relates that there was a city called Cyropolis, situated 
on the Jaxartes, a place of great strength defended by very 
lofty walls, which had been founded by the Great Cyrus. 1U 
This city belonged to Sogdiana. Pliny states that Capisa, the 
chief city of Capisene, which lay not far from the upper Indus, 
was destroyed by Cyrus. 115 This place is probably Kafshan, a 
little to the north of Kabul. Several authors tell us that the 
Ariaspae, a people of Drangiana, assisted Cyrus with provisions 
when he was warring in their neighborhood, 116 and received 
from him in return a new name, which the Greeks rendered by 
‘ 4 Euergetae ”•—“ Benefactors.” 117 The Ariaspae must have dwelt 
near the Plamoon, or Lake of Seistan. We have thus traces 
of the conqueror’s presence in the extreme north on the Jaxar¬ 
tes, in the extreme east in Afghanistan, and towards the south 
as far as Seistan and the Iielmend; nor can there be any rea¬ 
sonable doubt that he overran and reduced to subjection the 
whole of that vast tract which lies between .the Caspian on the 
west, the Indus valley and the desert of Tart ary towards the 
east, the Jaxartes or Sir Deria on the north, and towards the 
south the Great Deserts of Seistan and Khorassan. 

More uncertainty attaches to the reduction of the tract lying 
south of these deserts. Tradition said that Cyrus had once 
penetrated into Gcdrosia on an expedition against the Indians, 
and had lost his entire army in the waterless and trackless 
desert; 118 but there is no evidence at all that he reduced the 
country. It appears to have been a portion of the Empire in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis, but whether that monarch, or 
Cambyses, or the great founder of the Persian power conquered 
it, cannot at present be determined. 

The conquest of the vast tract lying between the Caspian 
and the Indus, inhabited (as it was) by a numerous, valiant, 
and freedom-loving population, may well have occupied Cyrus 
for thirteen or fourteen years. Alexander the Great spent in 
the reduction of this region, after the inhabitants had in a great 
measure lost their warlike qualities, as much as five years, or 
half the time occupied by his whole series of conquests. 11 '* 
Cyrus could not have ventured on prosecuting his enterprises, 
as did the Macedonian prince, continuously and without inter¬ 
ruption, marching straight from one country to another with¬ 
out once revisiting his capital. 1 io must from t iine to time have 
returned to Eebatana or Pasargada*; 1 ™ and it is on the whole 
most probable that, like tlio Assyrian monarchs, 1 ’ 1 he marched 
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out from homo on a fresh expedition almost every year. Thus 
it need cause us no surprise that fourteen years were consumed 
in the subjugation of the tribes and nations beyond the Iranic 
desert to the north and the north-east, and that it was not till 
B. c. 539, when he was nearly sixty years of age, that the Persian 
monarch felt himself free to turn his attention to the great 
kingdom of the south. 

The expedition of Cyrus against Babylon has been described 
already. 122 Its success added to the Empire the rich and valu¬ 
able provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, Syria, and Palestine, thus 
augmenting its size by about 240,000 or 250,000 square miles. 
Far more important, however, than this geographical increase 
was the removal of the lost formidable rival—the complete 
destruction of a power which represented to the Asiatics the 
old Semitic civilization, which with reason claimed to be the 
heir and the successor of Assyria, 129 and had a history stretching 
back for a space of nearly two thousand years. So long as 
Babylon, “ the glory of kingdoms,” 124 “ the praise of the whole 
earth,” 126 retained her independence, with her vast buildings, 
her prestige of antiquity, her wealth, her learning, her ancient 
and grand religious system, she could scarcelyiail to be in the 
eyes of her neighbors the first power in the world, if not in 
mere strength, yet in honor, dignity, and reputation. Haughty 
and contemptuous herself to the very last, 120 she naturally im¬ 
posed on men’s minds, alike by her past history and her pres¬ 
ent pretensions; nor was it possible for the Persian monarch 
to feel that he stood before his subjects as indisputably the 
foremost man upon the earth until he had humbled in the dust 
the pride and arrogance of Babylon. But, with the fall of the 
Great City, the whole fabric of Semetic greatness was shat¬ 
tered. Babylon became “an astonishment and a hissing” 127 
—all her prestige vanished—and Persia stepped manifestly into 
the place, which Assyria had occupied for so many centuries, 
of absolute and unrivalled mistress of Western Asia. 

The fall of Babylon was also the fall of an ancient, widely 
spread, and deeply venerated religious system. Not of course, 
that the religion suddenly disappeared or ceased to have vota¬ 
ries, but that, from a dominant system, supported by all the 
resources of the state, and enforced by the civil power over a 
wide extent of territory, 128 it became simply one of many toler¬ 
ated beliefs, exposed to frequent rebuffs and insults, 129 and at 
all times overshadowed by a new and rival system—the com¬ 
paratively pure creed of Zoroastrianism. The conquest of 
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Babylon by Persia was, practically, if not a cleatli-blow, at least 
a severe wound, to that sensuous idol-worship which bad for 
more than twenty centuries been the almost universal religion 
in the countries between the Mediterranean and the Zagros 
mountain range. The religion never recovered itself—was 
never reinstated. It survived, a longer or a shorter time, in 
places. To a slight extent it corrupted Zoroastrianism; 130 but, 
on the whole, from the date of-the fall of Babylon it declined. 
“Bel bowed down; Nebo stooped;” 131 “Merodacli was broken 
in pieces.” 132 Judgment was done upon the Babylonian graven 
images ; 133 and the system, of which they formed a necessary 
part, having once fallen from its proud pre-eminence, gradu¬ 
ally decayed and vanished. 

Parallel with the decline of the old Semitic idolatry was the 
advance of its direct antithesis, pure spiritual Monotheism. 
The same blow which laid the Babylonian religion in the dust 
struck off the fetters from Judaism. 134 Purified and refined 
by the precious discipline of adversity, the Jewish system, 
which Cyrus, feeling towards it a natural sympathy, protected, 
upheld, and replaced in its proper locality, advanced from this 
time in influence and importance, leavening little by little the 
foul mass of superstition and impurity which came in contact 
with it. Proselytism grew more* common. The Jews spread 
themselves wider. The return from the captivity, which Cyrus 
authorized almost immediately after the capture of Babylon, is 
the starting point from winch we may trace a gradual enlight¬ 
enment of the heathen world by the dissemination of Jewish 
beliefs and practices 135 — such dissemination being greatly 
helped by the high estimation in which the Jewish system was 
held by the civil authority, both while the empire of the Per¬ 
sians lasted, and when power passed to the Macedonians. 

On the fall of Babylon its dependencies seem to have sub¬ 
mitted to the conqueror, with a single exception. Phoenicia, 
which had never acquiesced contentedly either in Assyrian or 
in Babylonian rule, saw, apparently, in the fresh convulsion 
that was now shaking the East, an opportunity for recovering 
autonomy. 138 It was nearly half a century since her last strug¬ 
gle to free herself had terminated unsuccessfully. 131 A new 
generation had grown up since that time — a generation which 
had seen nothing of war, and imperfectly appreciated its 
perils. Perhaps some reliance was placed on the countenance 
and support of Egypt, which, it must have been felt, would 
view with satisfaction any obstacle to the advance of a power 
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wherewith she was sure, sooner or later, to come into collision. 
At any rate, it was resolved to make the venture. Phoenicia, 
on the destruction of her distant suzerain, quietly resumed her 
freedom; abstained from making any act of submission to the 
conqueror; while, however, at the same time, she established 
friendly relations for commercial purposes with one of the 
conqueror’s vassals, the prince who had been sent into Pales¬ 
tine to re-establish the Jews at Jerusalem. 138 

It might have been expected that Cyrus, after his conquest 
of Babylon, would have immediately proceeded towards the 
south-west. The reduction of Egypt had, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, been embraced in the designs which he formed fifteen 
years earlier. 139 The non-submission of Phoenicia must have 
been regarded as an act of defiance which deserved signal 
chastisement; It has been suspected that the restoration of 
the Jews was prompted, at least in part, by political motives, 
and that Cyrus, when he re-established them in their country, 
looked to finding them of use to him in the attack which he 
was meditating upon Egypt. 141 At any rate it is evident that 
their presence would have facilitated his march through Pales¬ 
tine, and given him a point cVappui , which could not but have 
been of value. These considerations make it probable that an 
Egyptian expedition would have been determined on, had not 
circumstances occurred to prevent it. 

What the exact circumstances were, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine. According to Herodotus, 141 a sudden desire seized 
Cyrus to attack the Massagetse, who bordered his Empire to 
the north-east. He led his troops across the Araxes (Jaxartes?), 
defeated the Massagetm by stratagem in a great battle, but was 
afterwards himself defeated and slain, his body falling into the 
enemy’s hands, who treated it with gross indignity. 142 Accord¬ 
ing to Ctesias, 143 the people against whom he made his expedi¬ 
tion were the Derbices, a nation bordering upon India. Assisted 
by Indian allies, who lent them a number of elephants, this 
people engaged Cyrus, and defeated him in a battle, wherein 
he received a mortal wound. Reinforced, however, by a body 
of Sacrn, the Persians renewed the struggle, and gained a com¬ 
plete victory, which was followed by the submission of the 
nation. 144 Cyrus, however, died of his wound on the third day 
after the first battle. 145 

This conflict of testimony clouds with uncertainty the entire 
closing scene of the life of Cyrus. All that we can lay down 
as tolerably well established is, that instead of carrying out his 
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designs against Egypt, he engaged in hostilities with one oi'tlie 
nations on his north-eastern frontier, that he conducted the 
war with less than his usual success, and in the course of it 
received a wound of which he died (b.c. 529), after he had 
reigned nine-and-twenty years. That his body did not fall into 
the enemy’s hands appears, however, to be certain from the 
fact that it was conveyed into Persia Proper, and buried at 
Pasargadse. 140 

It may be suspected that this expedition, which proved so 
disastrous to the Persian monarch, was not the mere wanton 
act which it appears to be in the pages of our authorities. The 
nations of the north-east were at all times turbulent and irrita¬ 
ble, with difficulty held in cheek by the civilized power that 
bore rule in the south and west. The expedition of Cyrus, 
whether directed against the Massagetse or the Derbices, was 
probably intended to strike terror into the barbarians of these 
regions, and was analogous to those invasions which were 
undertaken under the wisest of the Roman Emperors, 147 across 
the Rhine and Danube, against Germans, Goths, and Sarmata?. 
The object of such inroads was not to conquer, but to alarm— 
it was hoped by an imposing display of organized military 
force to deter the undisciplined hordes of the prolific North 
from venturing across the frontier and carrying desolation 
through large tracts of the Empire. Defensive warfare has 
often an aggressive look. It may have been solely with the 
object of protecting his own territories from attack that Cyrus 
made his last expedition across the Jaxcrtes, or towards the 
upper Indus. 148 

The character of Cyrus, as represented to us by the Greeks, 
is the most favorable that we possess of any early Oriental 
monarch. Active, energetic, brave, fertile in stratagems, 14lJ he 
has all the qualities required to form a successful military 
chief. He conciliates his people by friendly and familiar 
treatment, 150 but declines to spoil them by yielding to their in¬ 
clinations when they are adverse to their true interests. 151 lie 
has a ready humor, which shows itself in smart sayings and 
repartees, 155 that take occasionally the favorite Oriental turn 
of parable or apologue. 153 He is mild in his treatment of the 
prisoners that fall into his hands, 154 and ready to forgive even 
the heinous crime of rebellion. 155 He has none of the pride of 
the ordinary eastern despot, but converses on terms of equality 
with those about him. 15 * We cannot he surprised that the 
Persians, contrasting him with their later monarchs, held his 
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memory in the highest veneration, 157 and were even led by 
their affection for his person to make his type of countenance 
their standard of physical beauty. 158 

The genius of Cyrus was essentially that of a conqueror, not 
of an administrator. There is no trace of his having adopted 
anything like a uniform system for the government of the 
provinces which he subdued. In Lydia he set up a Persian gov¬ 
ernor, but assigned certain important functions to a native; 15 ' 
in Babylon he gave the entire direction of affairs into the hands 
of a Mede, to whom he allowed the title and style of king; 1110 in 
Judaea he appointed a native, but made him merely “governor” 
or “deputy;” 161 in Sacia he maintained as tributary king the 
monarch who had resisted his arms. 162 Policy may have dic¬ 
tated the course pursued in each instance, which may have 
been suited to the condition of the several provinces; but the 
variety allowed was fatal to consolidation, and the monarchy, 
as Cyrus left it, had as little cohesion as any of those by which 
it was preceded. 

Though originally a rude mountain-chief, Cyrus, after he 
succeeded to empire, showed himself quite able to appreciate 
the dignity and value of art. In his constructions at Pasar- 
gadee he combined massiveness with elegance, and manifested 
a taste at once simple and refined. 163 He ornamented his build¬ 
ings with reliefs of an ideal character. 164 It is probably to him 
that we owe the conception of the light tapering stone shaft, 
which is the glory of Persian architecture. If the more mas¬ 
sive of the Persepolitan buildings are to be ascribed to him, 115 
we must regard him as having fixed the whole plan and ar¬ 
rangement which was afterwards followed in all Persian pala¬ 
tial edifices. 

In his domestic affairs Cyrus appears to have shown the 
same moderation and simplicity which we observe in his gen¬ 
eral conduct. He married, as it would seem, one wife only, 
Cassandane, the daughter of Pharnaspes, who was a member of 
the royal family. 166 By her he had issue two sons and at least 
three daughters. The sons were Cambyses and Smerdis; 167 the 
daughters Atossa, Artystone, and one whose name is unknown 
to us. 168 Cassandane died before her husband, and was deeply 
mourned by him. 169 Shortly before his own death he took the 
precaution formally to settle the succession. 170 Leaving the 
general inheritance of his vast dominions to his elder son, Cam¬ 
byses, he declared it to be his will that the younger should be 
entrusted with the actual government of several large and ini- 
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portant provinces. 171 He thought by this plan to secure the 
well-being of both the youths, never suspecting that he was in 
reality consigning both to untimely ends, and even preparing 
the way for an extraordinary revolution. 

The ill effect of the unfortunate arrangement thus made ap¬ 
peared almost immediately. Cambyses was scarcely settled 
upon the throne before he grew jealous of his brother, and 
ordered him to be privately put to death. 172 Ilis cruel orders 
were obeyed, and with so much secrecy that neither the mode 
of the death, nor even the fact, was known to more than a few. 
Smerdis was generally believed to be still alive; and thus an 
opportunity was presented for personation—a form of impos¬ 
ture very congenial to Orientals, and one which has often had 
very disastrous consequences. We shall find in the sequel this 
opportunity embraced, and results follow of a most stirring and 
exciting character. 

It required time, however, to bring to maturity the fruits of 
the crime so rashly committed. Cambyses, in the meanwhile, 
quite imconscious of danger, turned his attention to military 
matters, and determined on endeavoring to complete his father’s 
scheme of conquest by the reduction of Egypt. Desirous of ob¬ 
taining a ground of quarrel less antiquated than the alliance, a 
quarter of a century earlier, between Amasis and Croesus, he 
demanded that a daughter of the Egyptian king should be sent 
to him as a secondary wife. Amasis, too timid to refuse, sent 
a damsel named Nitetis, who was not his daughter; and she, 
soon after her arrival, made Cambyses acquainted with the 
fraud. 173 A ground of quarrel was thus secured, which might 
be put forward when it suited his purpose; and meanwhile 
every nerve was being strained to prepare effectually for the 
expedition. The difficulty of a war with Egypt lay in her in¬ 
accessibility. She was protected on all sides by seas or deserts: 
and, for a successful advance upon her from the direction of 
Asia, it was desirable both to obtain a quiet passage for a large 
army through the desert of El-Tij, and also to have the support 
of a powerful fleet in the Mediterranean. This latter was the 
paramount consideration. An army well supplied with camels 
might carry its provisions and water through the desert, and 
might intimidate or overpower the few Arab tribes which in¬ 
habited it; 174 but, unless the command of the sea was gained 
and the navigation of the Nile closed, Memphis might success¬ 
fully resist attack. 17 6 Cambyses appears to have perceived with 
sufficient clearness the conditions on which victory depended, 
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and to have applied himself at once to securing them. He 
made a treaty with the Arab Sheikh who had the chief influence 
over the tribes of the desert; 176 and at the same time he set to 
work to procure the services of a powerful naval force. By 
menaces or negotiations he prevailed upon the Phoenicians to 
submit themselves to his yoke, 177 and having thus obtained a 
fleet superior to that of Egypt, he commenced hostilities by 
robbing her of a dependency 178 which possessed considerable 
naval strength, in this way still further increasing the disparity 
between his own fleet and that of his enemy. Against the 
combined ships of Phoenicia, Cyprus, Ionia, and iSolis, Egypt 
was powerless, and her fleets seem to have quietly yielded the 
command of the sea. Cambyses was thus able to give his army 
the support of a naval force, as it marched along the coast, 
from Carmel probably to Pelusium; and when, having defeated 
the Egyptians at the last-named place, he proceeded against 
Memphis, he was able to take possession of the Nile, 173 and to 
blockade the Egyptian capital both by land and water. 

It appears that four years were consumed by the Persian 
monarch in his preparations for his Egyptian expedition. It 
was not until b.c. 525 that he entered Egypt at the head of his 
troops, 180 and fought the great battle which decided the fate of 
the country. The struggle was long and bloody. Psammeni- 
tus, 181 who had succeeded his father Amasis, had the services, 
not only of his Egyptian subjects, but a large body of mer¬ 
cenaries besides, Greeks and Carians. 182 These allies were 
zealous in his cause, and are said to have given him a horrible 
proof of their attachment. One of their body had deserted to 
the Persians some little time before the expedition, and was 
believed to have given important advice to the invader. He 
had left his children behind in Egypt; and these his former 
comrades now seized, and led out in front of their lines, where 
they slew them before their father's eyes, and, having so done, 
mixed their blood in a bowl with water and wine, and drank, 
one and all, of the mixture. 183 The battle followed immediately 
after; but, in spite of their courage and fanaticism, the Egyp¬ 
tian army was completely defeated. 184 According to Ctesias, 
fifty thousand fell on the vanquished side, while the victors 
lost no more than seven thousand. 185 Psammenitus, after his 
defeat, threw himself into Memphis, but, being blockaded by 
land and prevented from receiving supplies from the sea, 186 
after a stout resistance, he surrendered. The captive monarch 
received the respectful treatment which Persian clemency 
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usually accorded to fallen sovereigns. 1 " 7 Herodotus even goes 
so far as to intimate that, if he had abstained from conspiracy, 
he would probably have been allowed to continue ruler of 
Egypt, 188 exchanging, of course, his independent sovereignty 
for a delegated kingship held at the pleasure of the Lord of 
Asia. 

The conquest of Egypt was immediately followed by the sub¬ 
mission of the neighboring tribes. The Libyans of the desert 
tract which borders the Nile valley to the west, and even the 
Greeks of the more remote Barca and Cyrene, sent gifts to the 
conqueror and consented to become his tributaries. lbJ But 
Cambyses placed little value on such petty accessions to his 
power. Inheriting the grandeur of view which had charac¬ 
terized his father, he was no sooner master of Egypt than he 
conceived the idea of a magnificent series of conquests in this 
quarter, 190 whereby he hoped to become Lord of Africa no less 
than of Asia, or at any rate to leave himself without a rival of 
any importance on the vast continent which his victorious 
arms had now opened to him. Apart from Egypt, Africa 
possessed but two powers capable, by their political organization 
and their military strength, of offering him serious resistance. 
These were Ethiopia and Carthage—the one the great power of 
the South, the equal, if not even the superior, of Egypt 191 —the 
other the great power of the West—remote, little known, but 
looming larger for the obscurity in which she was shrouded, 
and attractive from her reputed wealth. The views of Cam¬ 
byses comprised the reduction of both these powers, and also 
the conquest of the oasis of Ammon. As a good Zoroastrian, 
he was naturally anxious to exhibit the superiority of Ormazd 
to all the “gods of the nations;” and, as the temple of Ammon 
in the oasis had the greatest repute of all the African shrines, 193 
this design would be best accomplished by its pillage and de¬ 
struction. It is probable that he further looked to the sub¬ 
jugation of all the tribes on the north coast between the Nile 
valley and the Carthaginian territory; for he would undoubt¬ 
edly have sent an army along the shore to act in concert with 
his fleet, 193 had he decided ultimately on making the expedition. 
An unexpected obstacle, hewever, arose to prevent him. The 
Phoenicians, who formed the main strength of his navy, de¬ 
clined to take any part in an attack on Carthage, since the 
Carthaginians were their colonists, and the relations between 
the two peoplo had always been friendly. Cambyses did not 
like to force their inclinations, on account of their recent 
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voluntary submission; and as, without tlieir aid, his navy was 
manifestly unequal to the proposed service, he felt obliged to 
desist from the undertaking. 194 

While the Carthaginian scheme was thus nipped in the bud, 
the enterprises which Cambyses attempted to carry out led to 
nothing but disaster. An army, fifty thousand strong, de¬ 
spatched from Thebes against Ammon, perished to a man amid 
the sands of the Libyan desert. 195 A still more numerous 
force, led by Cambyses himself towards the Ethiopian frontier, 
found itself short of supplies on its march across Nubia, 196 and 
was forced to return, without glory, after suffering consider¬ 
able loss. 197 It became evident that the abilities of the Persian 
monarch were not equal to his ambition—that he insufficiently 
appreciated the difficulties and dangers of enterprises—while a 
fatal obstinacy prevented him from acknowledging and re¬ 
trieving an error while retrieval was possible. The Persians, 
we may be sure, grew dispirited under such a leader; and the 
Egyptians naturally took heart. It seems to have been shortly 
after the return of Cambyses from his abortive expedition 
against Ethiopia that symptoms of an intention to revolt be¬ 
gan to manifest themselves in Egypt. The priests declared an 
incarnation of Apis, and the whole country burst out into re¬ 
joicings. 198 It was probably now that Psammenitus, who had 
hitherto been kindly treated by his captor, was detected in 
treasonable intrigues, condemned to death, and executed. 199 
At the same time, the native officers who had been left in 
charge of the city of Memphis were apprehended and capitally 
punished. 200 Such stringent measures had all the effect that 
was expected from them; they wholly crushed the nascent re¬ 
bellion ; they left, however, behind them a soreness, felt alike 
by the conqueror and the conquered, which prevented the 
establishment of a good understanding between the Great King 
and his new subjects. Cambyses knew that he had been 
severe, and that his severity had made him many enemies; he 
suspected the people, and still more suspected the priests, their 
natural leaders; he soon persuaded himself that policy required 
in Egypt a departure from the principles of toleration which 
were ordinarily observed towards their subjects by the Per¬ 
sians, and a sustained effort on the part of the civil power to 
bring the religion, and its priests, into contempt. Accordingly, 
he commenced a serious of acts calculated to have this effect. 
He stabbed the sacred calf, believed to be incarnate Apis; he 
ordered the body of priests who had the animal in charge to be 
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publicly scourged; be stopped the Apis festival by making 
participation in it a capital offence ; 2<H be opened the receptacles 
of tho dead, and curiously examined tbe bodies contained in 
them r 02 be intruded himself into tbe chief sanctuary at Mem¬ 
phis, and publicly scoffed at the grotesque image of Plitha; 
finally, not content with outraging in the same way the invio¬ 
lable temple of tbe Cabeiri, be wound up bis insults by ordering 
that their images should be burnt. 208 These injuries and in¬ 
dignities rankled in the minds of the Egyptians, and probably 
had a large share in producing that bitter hatred of the Per¬ 
sian yoke which shows itself in the later history on so many 
occasions; but for the time the policy was successful: crushed 
beneath the iron heel of the conqueror—their faith in the power 
of their gods shaken, their spirits cowed, their hopes shattered 
—the Egyptian subjects of Cambyses made up their minds to 
submission. The Oriental will generally kiss the hand that 
smites him, if it only smite hard enough. Egypt became now 
for a full generation the obsequious slave of Persia, and gave 
no more trouble to her subjugator than the weakest or the 
most contented of the provinces. 

The work of subjection completed, Cambyses, having been 
absent from his capital longer than was at all prudent, pre¬ 
pared to return home. He had proceeded on his way as far as 
Syria, 204 when intelligence reached him of a most unexpected 
nature. A herald suddenly entered his camp and proclaimed, 
in the hearing of the whole army, that Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 
had ceased to reign, and that the allegiance of all Persian sub¬ 
jects was henceforth to be paid to Smerdis, son of Cyrus. At 
first, it is said, Cambyses thought that his instrument had 
played him false, and that his brother was alive and had actu¬ 
ally seized the throne; but the assurances of tbe suspected per¬ 
son, and a suggestion which he made, convinced him of the 
contrary, and gave him a clue to tho real solution of the mys¬ 
tery. Prexaspes, the nobleman inculpated, knew that the so 
called Smerdis must be an impostor, and suggested his identity 
with a certain Magus, whose brother had been intrusted by 
Cambyses with the general direction of his housliold and the 
care of the palace, lie was probably led to mako the sugges¬ 
tion by his knowledge of the resemblance borne by this person 
to the murdered prince, 9 "* which was sufficiently close to make 
persona tk>n possible. Cambyses was thus enabled t o appreciate 
the gravity of the crisis, and to consider whether he could 
successfully contend with it or no. Apparently, ho decided in 
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the negative. Believing that he could not triumph over the 
conspiracy which had decreed his downfall, and unwilling to 
descend to a private station—perhaps even uncertain whether 
his enemies would spare his life—he resolved to fly to the last 
refuge of a dethroned king, and to end all by suicide. 206 Draw¬ 
ing his short sword from its sheath, he gave himself a wound, 
of which he died in a few days. 107 

It is certainly surprising that the king formed this resolu¬ 
tion. He was at the head of an army, returning from an ex¬ 
pedition, which, if not wholly successful, had at any rate 
added to the empire an important province. His father’s name 
was a tower of strength; and if he could only have exposed the 
imposture that had been practised on them, he might have 
counted confidently on rallying the great mass of the Persians 
to his cause-. How was it that he did not advance on the 
capital, and at least strike one blow for empire? No clear and 
decided response can be made to this inquiry; but we may in- 
distinctly discern a number of causes which may have com¬ 
bined to produce in the monarch’s mind the feeling of despond¬ 
ency whereto he gave way. Although he returned from Egypt 
a substantial conqueror, his laurel wreath was tarnished by ill- 
success ; his army, weakened by its losses, and dispirited by its 
failures, was out of heart; it had no trust in his capacity as a 
commander, and could not be expected to fight with enthusiasm 
on his behalf. There is also reason to believe that he was gene¬ 
rally unpopular on account of his haughty and tyrannical tem¬ 
per, and his contempt of law and usage, where they interfered 
with the gratification of his desires. Though we should do 
wrong to accept as true all the crimes laid to his charge by the 
Egyptians, who detested his memory, 208 we cannot doubt the 
fact of his incestuous marriage with his sister, Atossa, 209 which 
was wholly repugnant to the religious feelings of his nation. 
Nor can we well imagine that there was no foundation at all 
for the stories of the escape of Croesus, 210 the murder of the son 
of Prexaspes, 211 and the execution in Egypt on a trivial charge 
of twelve noble Persians. 212 His own people called Cambyses a 
“ despot ” or “master,” in contrast with Cyrus, whom they re¬ 
garded as a “father,” because, as Herodotus says, he was 
“harsh and reckless,” whereas his father was mild and benefi¬ 
cent. 213 Further, there was the religious aspect of the revolu¬ 
tion, which had taken place, in the background. Cambyses 
may have known that in the ranks of his army there was 
much sympathy with Magism, 21 * and may have doubted 
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whether, if the whole conspiracy were laid bare, he could 
count on anything like a general adhesion of his troops to the 
Zoroastrian cause. These various grounds, taken together, go 
far towards accounting for a suicide which at first sight strikes 
us as extraordinary, and is indeed almost unparalleled. 215 

Of the general character of Cambyses little more need be 
said. He was brave, active, and energetic, like his father; hut 
he lacked his father’s strategic genius, his prudence, and his 
fertility in resources. Born in the purple, he was proud and 
haughty, 216 careless of the feelings of others, and impatient of 
admonition or remonstrance. 217 His pride made him obstinate 
in error; 516 and his contempt of others led on naturally to 
harshness, and perhaps even to cruelty. 212 He is accused of 
“habitual drunkenness,” 220 and was probably not free from 
the intemperance which was a common Persian failing; 221 but 
there is not sufficient ground for believing that his indulgence 
was excessive, much less that it proceeded to the extent of 
affecting his reason. The “madness of Cambyses,” reported 
to and believed in by Herodotus, was a fiction of the Egyptian 
priests, who wished it to be thought that their gods had in this 
way punished his impiety. 122 The Persians had no such tradi¬ 
tion, but merely regarded him as unduly severe and selfish. 223 
A dispassionate consideration of all the evidence on the sub¬ 
ject leads to the conclusion that Cambyses lived and died 
in the possession of his reason, having neither destroyed it 
through inebriety nor lost it by the judgment of Heaven. 224 

The death of Cambyses (B.c. o22) left the conspirators, who 
had possession of the capital, at liberty to develop their pro¬ 
jects, and to take such steps as they thought best for the con¬ 
solidation and perpetuation of their power. The position which 
they occupied was one of peculiar delicacy. On the one hand, 
the impostor had to guard against acting in any way which 
would throw suspicion on his being really Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus. On the other, he had to satisfy the Magian priests, to 
whom he was well known, and on whom he mainly depended 
for support, if his imposture should be detected. These priests 
must have desired a change of the national religion, and to 
effect this must have been the true aim and object of the revo¬ 
lution. 225 But it was necessary to proceed with the utmost 
caution. An open proclamation that Magismwas to supersede 
Zoroastrianism would have seemed a strange act in an Aeluv- 
menian prince, and could scarcely have failed to arouse doubts 
which might easily terminate in discovery. The Kingian 
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brothers shrank from affronting this peril, and resolved, be¬ 
fore approaching it, to obtain for the new government an 
amount of general popularity which would make its overthrow 
in fair fight difficult. Accordingly the new reign was inau¬ 
gurated by a general remission of tribute and military service 
for the space of three years" 6 -a measure which was certain 
to give satisfaction to all the tribes and nations of the Empire 
except the Persians. Persia Proper was at all times exempt 
from tribute, 227 and was thus, so far, unaffected by the boon 
granted, while military service was no doubt popular with the 
ruling nation, for whose benefit the various conquests were 
effected. 232 Still Persia could scarcely take umbrage at an in¬ 
activity which was to last only three years, while to the rest 
of the Empire the twofold grace accorded must have been 
thoroughly acceptable. 

Further to confirm his uncertain hold upon the throne the 
Pseudo Smerdis took to wife all the widows of his predeces¬ 
sor. 2 "" This is a practice common in the East; 230 and there can 
be no doubt that it gives a new monarch a certain prestige in 
the ej'es of his people. In the present case, however, it in¬ 
volved a danger. The wives of the late king were likely to be 
acquainted with the person of the king’s brother; Atossa, at 
anj- rate, could not fail to know him intimately. If the Magus 
allowed them to associate together freely, according to the 
ordinary practice, they would detect his imposture and prob¬ 
ably find a way to divulge it. He therefore introduced a new 
system into the seraglio. Instead of the free intercourse one 
with another which the royal consorts had enjoyed previously 
he established at once the principle of complete isolation’ 
Each wife was assigned her own portion of the palace; and no 
visiting of one wife by another was permitted. 231 Access to 
them from without was altogether forbidden, even to their 
nearest relations; and the wives were thus cut off wholly from 
the external world, unless they could manage to communicate 
with d by means of secret messages. 222 But precautions of 
this kind, though necessary, were in themselves suspicious; 
they naturally suggested an inquiry into their cause and ob¬ 
ject. It was a possible explanation of them that they pro¬ 
ceeded from an extreme and morbid jealousy; but the thought 
could not fail to occur to some that they might be occasioned 
by the fear of detection. 

However, as time went on. and no discovery was actually 
made, the Magus grew bolder, and ventured to commence that 
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reformation of religion which he and his order had so much at 
heart. He destroyed the Zoroastrian temples in various places, 
and seems to have put down the old worship, with its hymns 
in praise of the Zoroastrian deities. 233 He instituted Magi an 
rites in lieu of the old ceremonies, and established his brother 
Magians as the priest-caste of the Persian nation. 234 The 
changes introduced were no doubt satisfactory to the Medes, 
and to many of the subject races throughout the Empire. 
They were even agreeable to a portion of the Persian people, 
who leant towards a more material worship and a more gor¬ 
geous ceremonial than had contented their ancestors. If the 
faithful worshippers of Ormazd saw them with dismay, they 
were too timid to resist, and tacitly acquiesced in the religious 
.revolution. 235 

In one remote province the change gave a fresh impulse to 
a religious struggle which was there going on, adding strength 
to the side of intolerance. The Jews had now been engaged 
for fifteen or sixteen years in the restoration of their temple, 
according to the permission granted them by Cyrus. Their 
enterprise was distasteful to the neighboring Samaritans, 23 ' 5 
who strained every nerve to prevent its being brought to a 
successful issue, and as each new king mounted the Persian 
throne, made a fresh effort to have the work stopped by au¬ 
thority. Their representations had had no effect upon Cam- 
byses ; 237 but when they were repeated on the accession of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, the result was different. An edict was at 
once sent down to Palestine, reversing the decree of Cyrus, 
and authorizing the inhabitants of Samaria to interfere forci¬ 
bly in the matter, and compel the Jews to desist from build¬ 
ing. 238 Armed with this decree, the Samaritan authorities 
hastened to Jerusalem, and 11 made the Jews to cease by force 
and power.” 299 

These revelations of a leaning towards a creed diverse from 
that of the Achaemenian princes, combined with the system of 
seclusion adopted in the palace—a system not limited to the 
seraglio, hut extending also to the person of the monarch, who 
neither quitted the palace precincts himself, nor allowed any 
of the Persian nobles to enter them 240 —must have turned the 
suspicions previously existing into a general belief and con¬ 
viction that the monarch seated on the throne was notShnerdis 
the son of Cyrus, but an impostor. Yet still there was for a 
while no outbreak. It mattered nothing to the provincials 
who ruled them, provided that order was maintained, and 
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that the boons granted them at the opening of the new reign 
were not revoked or modified. Their wishes were no doubt in 
favor of the prince who had remitted them burthens;- 41 and 
in Media a peculiar sympathy would exist towards one who 
had exalted Magism. 242 Such discontent as was felt would be 
confined to Persia, or to Persia and a few provinces of the 
north-east, where the Zoroastrian faith may have maintained 
itself. 243 

At last, among the chief Persians, rumors began to arise. 
These were sternly repressed at the outset, and a reign of 
terror was established, during which men remained silent 
through fear. 244 But at length some of the principal nobles, 
convinced of the imposture, held secret council together, and 
discussed the measures proper to be adopted under the circum¬ 
stances. 245 Nothing, however, was done until the arrival at 
the capital 240 of a personage felt by all to be the proper leader 
of the nation in the existing crisis. This was Darius, the son 
of ITystaspes, a prince of the blood royal 247 who probably stood 
in the direct line of the succession, failing the issue of Cyrus. 
At the early age of twenty he had attracted the attention of 
that monarch, who suspected him even then of a design to 
seize the throne. 248 He was now about twenty-eight years 249 of 
age, and therefore at a time of life suited for vigorous enter¬ 
prise; which was probably the reason why his father, Hys- 
taspes, who was still alive, 250 sent him to the capital, instead of 
proceeding thither in person. Youth and vigor were neces¬ 
sary qualifications for success in a struggle against the holders 
of power; and Hystaspes no longer possessed those advantages. 
He therefore yielded to his son that headship of the move¬ 
ment to which his position would have entitled him; and, with 
the leadership in danger, he yielded necessarily his claim to 
the first place, when the time of peril should be past and the 
rewards of victory should come to be apportioned. 

Darius, on his arrival at the capital, 251 was at once accepted 
as head of the conspiracy, and with prudent boldness deter¬ 
mined on pushing matters to an immediate decision. Over¬ 
ruling the timidity of a party among the conspirators, who 
urged delay, 252 he armed his partisans, and proceeded, with¬ 
out a moment’s pause, to the attack. According to the Greek 
historians, he and his friends entered the palace in a body, and 
surprised the Magus in his private apartments, where they 
slew him after a brief struggle. 253 But the authority of Darius 
discredits the Greek accounts, and shows us, though with provok- 
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ing brevity, that the course of events must have been very 
different. The Magus was not slain in the privacy of his pal¬ 
ace, at Susa or Ecbatnna, but met his death in a small and in¬ 
significant fort in the part of Media called “the Nissan 
plain,” 254 or, more briefly, “ Nisaca,” whither he appears to 
have fled with a band of followers. 255 Whether he was first 
attacked in the capital, and escaping threw himself into this 
stronghold, or receiving timely warning of his danger with¬ 
drew to it before the outbreak occurred, or merely happened 
to be at the spot when the conspirators decided to make them 
attempt, we have no means of determining. We only know 
that the scene of the last struggle was Sictaehotes, in Media; 
that Darius made the attack accompanied by six Persian nobles 
of high rank; 256 and that the contest terminated in the slaugh¬ 
ter of the Magus and of a number of his adherents, who were 
involved in the fall of their master. 257 

Nor did the vengeance of the successful conspirators stop here. 
Speeding to the capital, with the head of the Magus in their 
hands, and exhibiting everywhere this proof at once of the 
death of the late king and of his imposture, they proceeded to 
authorize and aid in carrying out, a general massacre of the 
Magian priests, the abettors of the later usurpation. 258 Every 
Magus who could he found was poniarded by the enraged 
Persians; and the caste would have been well nigh extermi¬ 
nated. if it had not been for the approach of night. Darkness 
brought the carnage to an end; and the sword, once sheathed, 
was not again drawn. Only, to complete the punishment of 
the ambitions religionists who had insulted and deceived the 
nation, the day of the massacre was appointed to be kept amiu- 
ally as a solemn festival, under the name of the Magoplumia; 
and a law was passed that on that day no Magus should 
leave his house. 262 

The accession of Darius to the vacant throne now took place 
(Jan. 1, B.c. 521). According to Herodotus it was preceded by 
a period of debate and irresolution, during which the royal 
authority was, as it wore, in commission among the Seven; 
and in this interval he places not only the choice of a king, but 
an actual discussion on the subject of the proper form of 
government to be established. 2 ' 0 Even his contemporaries, 
however, could see that this last story was unworthy of 
credit; 201 and it may be questioned whether any more reliance 
ought to be placed on the remainder of the narrative. Prob¬ 
ably the true account of the matter is, that, having come to a 
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knowledge of the facts of the case, the heads of the seven great 
Persian clans or families 203 met together in secret conclave and 
arranged all their proceedings beforehand. No government 
but the monarchical could be thought of for a moment, and no 
one could assert any claim to be king but Darius. Darius went 
into the conspiracy as a pretender to the throne: the other six 
were simply his “ faithful men,” 363 his friends and well wishers. 
While, however, the six were far from disputing Darius’s right, 
they required and received for themselves a guarantee of cer¬ 
tain privileges, which may either have belonged to them pre¬ 
viously, by law or custom, as the heads of the great clans, or 
may have been now for the first time conceded. The king 
bound himself to choose his wives from among the families of 
the conspirators only, and sanctioned their claim to have free 
access to his person at all times without asking his permis¬ 
sion. 2,54 One of their number, Otanes, demanded and obtained 
even more. He and his house were to remain “ free,” 265 and 
were to receive yearly a magnificent kaftan , or royal present. 206 

Thus, something like a check on unbridled despotism was 
formally and regularly established; an hereditary nobility was 
acknowledged; the king became to some extent dependent on 
his grandees; he could not regard himself as the sole fountain 
of honor; six great nobles stood round the throne as its sup¬ 
ports ; but their position was so near the monarch that they 
detracted somewhat from his prestige and dignity. 

The guarantee of these privileges was, we may be sure, given, 
and the choice of Darius as king made, before the attack upon 
the Magus began. It would have been madness to allow an 
interval of anarchy. When Darius reached the capital, with 
the head of the Pseudo-Smerdis in his possession, he no doubt 
proceeded at once to the palace and took his seat upon the 
vacant throne. No opposition was offered to him. The Per¬ 
sians gladly saw a scion of their old royal stock installed in 
power. The provincials were too far off to interfere. Such 
malcontents as might be present would be cowed by the mas¬ 
sacre that was going on in the streets. The friends and inti¬ 
mates of the fallen monarch would be only anxious to escape 
notice. The reign of the new king no doubt commenced amid 
those acclamations which are never wanting in the East when 
a sovereign first shows himself to his subjects. 

The measures with which the new monarch inaugurated his 
reign had for their object the re establishment of the old wor¬ 
ship. He rebuilt the Zoroastrian temples which the Magus 
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had destroyed, and probably restored tlie use of the sacred 
chants and tlie other accustomed ceremonies. 867 It may be 
suspected that his religious zeal proceeded often to the length 
of persecution, and that the Magian priests were not the only 
pesons who, under the orders which he issued, felt tlie weight 
of the secular arm. 868 His Zoroastrian zeal was scon known 
through the provinces; and the Jews forthwith resumed the 
building of their temple, 269 trusting that their conduct would 
be consonant with his wishes. This trust was not misplaced: 
for, when the Samaritans once more interfered and tried to in¬ 
duce the new king to put a stop to the work, the only result 
was a fresh edict, confirming the old decree of Cyrus, forbid¬ 
ding interference, and assigning a further grant of money, 
cattle, corn, etc., from the royal stores, for the furtherance of 
the pious undertaking. 270 Its accomplishment was declared to 
be for the advantage of the king and liis house, since, when 
the temple was finished, sacrifices would be offered in it to 
“the God of Heaven,” and prayer would be made “for the life 
of the king and of his sons.” 271 Such was the sympathy which 
still united pure Zoroastrianism with the worship of Jehovah. 

But the reign, which, so far, might have seemed to be 
auspiciously begun, was destined ere long to meet opposition, 
and even to encounter armed hostility, in various quarters. In 
the loosely organized empires of the early type, 272 a change of 
sovereign, especially if accompanied by revolutionary violence, 
is always regarded as an opportunity for rebellion. Doubt as 
to the condition of the capital paralyzes the imperial authority 
in the provinces; and bold men, taking advantage of tlie 
moment of weakness, start up in various places, asserting in¬ 
dependence, and seeking to obtain for themselves kingdoms out 
of tlie chaos which they see around them. The more remote 
provinces are especially liable to be thus affected, and often 
revolt successfully on such an occasion. It appears that the 
circumstances under which Darius obtained the throne were 
more than usually provocative of the spirit of disaffection and 
rebellion. Not only did the governors of remote countries, 
like Egypt and Lydia, assume an attitude incompatible with 
their duty as subjects, 271 but everywhere, oven in the very heart 
of the Empire, insurrection raised its head; and for six long 
years the new king was constantly employed in reducing one 
province after another to obedience. Busiana, Babylonia, Per¬ 
sia itself, Media, Assyria, Armenia, ITyreunia, Parthia, Mnr- 
giana, Sagartia, and Sacia, all revolted during this space, and 
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were successively chastised and recovered. It may be sus¬ 
pected that the religious element entered into some of these 
struggles, 274 and that the unusual number of the revolts and 
the obstinate character of many of them were comieeted with 
the downfall of Magism and the restoration of the pure Zo- 
roastrian faith, which Darius was bent on effecting. But this 
explanation can only be applied partially. 275 We must suppose, 
besides, a sort of contagion of rebellion—an awakening of hopes, 
far and wide, among the subject nations, as the rumor that 
serious troubles had broken out reached them, and a resolution 
to take advantage of the critical state of things, spreading 
rapidly from one people to another. 

A brief sketch of these various revolts must now be given. 
They commenced with a rising in Susiana, where a certain 
Atrines assumed the name and state of king, and was sup¬ 
ported by the people. 276 Almost simultaneously a pretender ap¬ 
peared in Babylon, who gave out that he was the son of the 
late king, Nabonidus, and bore the world-renowned name of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 277 Darius, regarding this seeond revolt as the 
more important of the two, while he dispatched a force to pun¬ 
ish the Susianians, proceeded in person against the Babylonian 
pretender. The rivals met at the river Tigris, which the Baby¬ 
lonians held with a naval force, while their army was posted 
on the right bank, ready to dispute the passage. Darius, how¬ 
ever, crossed the river in their dispite, and, defeating the troops 
of his antagonist, pressed forward against the capital. He had 
nearly reached it, when the pretender gave him battle for the 
seeond time at a small town on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Fortune again declared in favor of the Persians, who drove 
the host of their enemy into the water and destroyed great 
numbers. The soi-disani Nebuchadnezzar escaped with a few 
horsemen and threw himself into Babylon; but the city was 
ill prepared for a siege, and was soon taken, the pretender 
falling into the hands of his enemy, who caused him to be 
executed. 278 

Meanwhile, in Susiana, Atrines, the original leader of the 
rebellion, had been made prisoner by the troops sent against 
him, and, being brought to Darius while he was on his mareh 
against Babylon, was put to death. 279 But this severity had 
little effect. A fresh leader appeared in the person of a certain 
Martes, a Persian: 280 who, taking example from the Babylonian 
rebel, assumed a name which connected him with the old kings 
of the country, 261 and probably claimed to be their descendant. 
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But the bauds of Darius were now free by the termination of 
the Babylonian contest, and he was able to proceed towards 
Susiana himself. This movement, apparently, was unexpected; 
for when the Susianians heard of it they were so alarmed that 
they laid hands on the pretender and slew him. 282 

A more important rebellion followed. Three of the chief 
provinces of the empire, Media, Armenia, and Assyria, revolted 
in concert. A Median monarch was set up, who called himself 
Xathrites, and claimed descent "from the great Cyaxares; and 
it woidd seem that the three countries immediately acknowl¬ 
edged his sway. Darius, seeing liow formidable the revolt was, 
determined to act with caution. Settling himself at the newly- 
conquered city of Babylon, lie resolved to employ his generals 
against the rebels, and in this way to gauge the strength of the 
outbreak, before adventuring his own person into the fray. 
Hydarnes, one of the Seven conspirators, ” b3 was sent into Media 
with an army, while Dadarses, an Armenian, was dispatched 
into Armenia, and Vomises, a Persian, was ordei'ed to march 
through Assyria into the same country. All three generals 
were met by the forces of the pretender, and several battles 
were fought, 264 with results that seem not to have been very 
decisive. Darius claims the victory on each occasion for his 
own generals; but it is evident that his arms made little pro¬ 
gress, and that, in spite of several small defeats, the rebellion 
maintained a bold front, and was thought not unlikely to be 
successful. So strong was this feeling that two of the eastern 
provinces, Hyrcania and Parthia, deserted the Persian cause 
in the midst of the struggle, and placed themselves under the 
rule of Xathrites. 265 Either this circumstance, or the general 
position of affairs, induced Darius at length to take the iicld in 
person. Quitting Babylon, he marched into Media, and being 
met by the pretender near a town called Kiidrus, lie defeated 
him in a great battle. 286 This is no doubt the engagement 
of which Herodotus speaks, and which he rightly regards 
as decisive. 287 The battle of Iviidrus gave Kebatana into the 
hands of Darius, and made the Median prince an outcast and a 
fugitive. He fled towards the East, probably intending to join 
his partisans in Hyrcania and Parthia, but was overtaken in 
the district of Phages and made prisoner by the troops of 
Darius. 288 The king treated his captive with extreme severity. 
Having cut off his nose, cars, and tongue, he kept him for 
sonic time chained to the door of his palace, in order that 
there might be no doubt of his capture. When this object had 
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been sufficiently secured, the wretched sufferer was allowed to 
end his miserable existence. He was crucified in his capital 
city, Ecbatana, before the eyes of those who had seen his 
former glory. 26J 

The rebellion was thus crushed in its original seat, but it had 
still to be put down in the countries whereto it had extended 
itself. Parthia and Hyrcania, which had embraced the cause of 
the pretender, were still maintaining a conflict with their former 
governor, Hystaspes, Darius’s father. 200 Darius marched as 
far as Phages to his father’s assistance, and dispatched from 
that point a body of Persian troops to reinforce him. With 
this important aid Hystaspes once more gave the rebels battle, 
and succeeded in defeating them so entirely that they presently 
made their submission. 291 

Troubles, meanwhile, had broken out in Sagartia. A native 
chief, moved probably by the success which had for a while 
attended the Median rebel who claimed to rule as the de¬ 
scendant and representative of Cyaxares, came forward with 
similar pretensions, and was accepted by the Sargartians as 
their monarch. This revolt, however, proved unimportant. 
Darius suppressed it with the utmost facility by means of a 
mixed army of Persians and Medes, whom he placed under 
a Median leader, Tachamaspates. The pretender was captured 
and treated almost exactly in the same way as the Mede whose 
example he had followed. Ilis nose and ears were cut off; he 
was chained for a while at the palace door; and finally he was 
crucified at Arbela. 292 

Another trifling revolt occurred about the same time in 
Margiana. The Margians rebelled and set up a certain Phra- 
ates, a native, to be their king. But the satrap of Bactria, 
within whose province Margiana lay, quelled the revolt almost 
immediately. 203 

Hitherto, however thickly troubles had come upon him, 
Darius could have the satisfaction of feeling that he was con¬ 
tending with foreigners, and that his own nation at any rate 
was faithful and true. But now this consolation was to be 
taken from him. During his absence in the provinces of the 
north-east Persia itself revolted against his authority, and 
acknowledged for king an impostor, who, undeterred by the 
fate of Gomates, and relying on the obscurity which still hung 
over the end of the real Smerdis, assumed his name, and 
claimed to be the legitimate occupant of the throne. 294 The 
Persians at home were either deceived a second time, or were 
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willing to tvv a change of ruler;* 96 but the army of Darius, 
composed of Persians and Medes, adhered to the banner under 
which they had so often marched to victory, and enabled 
Darius, after a struggle of some duration, to re-establish his 
sway. 298 The impostor suffered two defeats at the hands of 
Artabardes, one of Darius’s generals, while a force which lie 
had detached to excite rebellion in Aracliosia was engaged by 
the satrap of that province and completely routed. 297 The so- 
called Smerdis was himself captured, and suffered the usual 
penalty of unsuccessful revolt, crucifixion. 298 

Before, however, these results were accomplished—while 
the fortune of war still hung in the balance—a fresh danger 
threatened. Encouraged by the disaffection which appeared 
to be so general, and which had at length reached the very 
citadel of the Empire, Babylon revolted for the second time. 
A man, named Aracus, an Armenian by descent, but settled in 
Babylonia, headed the insurrection, and, adopting the practice 
of personation so usual at the time, assumed the name and 
style of ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabonidns.” Less alarmed 
on this occasion than at the time of the first revolt, the king 
was content to send a Median general against the new pre¬ 
tender. This officer, who is called Intaplires, speedily chas¬ 
tised the rebels, capturing Babylon, and taking Aracus pris¬ 
oner. Crucifixion was again the punishment awarded to the 
rebel leader. 299 

A season of comparative tranquillity seems now to have set 
in; and it may have been in this interval that Darius found 
time to chastise the remoter governors, who without formally 
declaring themselves independent, or assuming the title of 
king, had done acts savoring of rebellion. Oroetes, the gov¬ 
ernor of Sardis, who had comported himself strangely even 
under Canibyses, having ventured to entrap and put to death 
an ally of that monarch’s, Polycrates of Samos, 800 had from the 
time of the Magian revolution assumed an attitude quite above 
that of a subject. Having a quarrel with Mitrobates, the gov¬ 
ernor of a neighboring province, he murdered him and annexed 
his territory. 391 When Darius sent a courier to him with a 
message the purport of which he disliked, he set men to waylay 
and assassinate him. 392 It was impossible to overlook such 
acts; and Darius must have sent an army into Asia Minor, if 
one of his nobles had not undertaken to remove Ortvtes in 
another way. Arming himself with several written orders 
bearing the king’s seal, he went to Sardis, and gradually tried 
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the temper of the guard which the satrap kept round his 
person. When he found them full of respect for the royal 
authority and ready to do whatever the king commanded, he 
produced an order for the governor’s execution, which they 
carried into effect immediately. 3 " 9 

The governor of Egypt, Aryandes, had shown a guilty ambi¬ 
tion in a more covert way. 3 " 4 Understanding that Darius had 
issued a gold coinage of remarkable purity, he, on his own 
authority and without consulting the king, issued a silver 
coinage of a similar character. 305 There is reason to believe 
that he even placed his name upon his coins; 906 an act which 
to the Oriental mind distinctly implied a claim of independent 
sovereignty. Darius taxed him with a design to revolt, and 
put him to death on the charge, apparently without exciting 
any disturbance. 307 

Still, however, the Empire was not wholly tranquillized. 
A revolt in Susiana, suppressed by the conspirator Gobryas, 
and another among the Sacse of the Tigris, quelled by Darius 
in person, are recorded on the rock of Behistun, in a supple¬ 
mentary portion of the Inscription. 908 We cannot date, unless 
it be by approximation, these various troubles; but there is 
reason to believe that they were almost all contained within a 
space not exceeding five or six years. The date of the Be- 
histun Inscription is fixed by internal evidence to about u.c. 
51G-515—in other words, to the fifth or sixth year of the reign 
of Darius. S09 Its erection seems to mark the termination of 
the first period of the reign, or that of disturbance, and the 
commencement of the second period, or that of tranquillity, 
internal progress, and patronage of the fine arts by the 
monarch. 

It was natural that Darius, having with so much effort and 
difficulty reduced the revolted provinces to obedience, should 
proceed to consider within himself how the recurrence of such 
a time of trouble might be prevented. His experience had 
shown him how weak were the ties which had hitherto been 
thought sufficient to hold the Empire together, and how slight 
an obstacle they opposed to the tendency, which all great 
empires have, to disruption. But, however natural it might 
be to desire a remedy for the evils which afflicted the State, 
it was not easy to devise one. Great empires had existed in 
Western Asia for above seven hundred years, 310 and had all 
suffered more or less from the same inherent weakness; but 
no one had as yet invented a cure, or even (so far as appears) 
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conceived the idea of improving on the rude ^stem of im¬ 
perial sway which the first conqueror had instituted. It re¬ 
mained for Darius, not only to desire, hut to design—not only 
to design, but to bring into action—an entirely new form and 
type of government. He lias been well called “the true 
founder of the Persian state.” 311 He found the Empire a 
crude and heterogeneous mass of ill-assorted elements, hang¬ 
ing loosely together by the single tie of subjection to a 
common head; he left it a compact and regularly organized 
body, united on a single well-ordered system, permanently 
established everywhere. 

On the nature and details of tliis system it will be necessary 
to speak at some length. It was the first, and probably the 
best, instance of that form of government which, taking its 
name from the Persian word for provincial ruler, 812 is known 
generally as the system of “satrapial” administration. Its 
main principles were, in the first place, the reduction of the 
whole Empire to a quasi-uniformity by the substitution of one 
mode of governing for several; secondly, the substitution of 
fixed and definite burthens on the subject in lieu of variable 
and uncertain calls; and thirdly, the establishment of a va¬ 
riety of checks and counterpoises among the officials to whom 
it was necessary that the crown should delegate its powers, 
which tended greatly to the security of the monarch and the 
stability of the kingdom. A consideration of the inodes in 
which these three principles were applied will bring before us 
in a convenient form the chief points of the system. 

Uniformity, or a near approach to it, was produced, not so 
much by the abolition of differences as by superadding one 
and the same governmental machinery in all parts of the 
Empire. It is an essential feature of the satrapial system that 
it does not aim at destroying differences, or assimilating to 
one type the various races and countries over which it is ex¬ 
tended. On the contrary, it allows, and indeed encourages, 
the several nations to retain their languages, habits, manners, 
religion, laws, and inodes of local government. Only it takes 
care to place above all these things a paramount state author¬ 
ity, which is one and the same everywhere, whereon the 
unity of the kingdom is dependent. The authority instituted 
by Darius was that of his satraps. lie divided the whole 
empire into a number of separate governments a number 
which must have varied at different times, but which seems 
never to have fallen short of twenty. 813 Over each govern- 
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ment he placed a satrap, or supreme civil governor, charged 
with the collection and transmission of the revenue, the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, the maintenance of order, and the 
general supervision of the territory. These satraps were nom¬ 
inated by the king at his pleasure from any class of his sub 
jects, 314 and held office for no definite term, hut simply until 
recalled, being liable to deprivation or death at any moment, 
without other formality than the presentation of the royal 
firman™ While, however, they remained in office they 
were despotic—they represented the Great King, and were 
clothed with a portion of his majesty—they had palaces 
{(UxdiXsia)™ Courts, body-guards, 317 parks or “paradises,” 318 
vast trains of eunuchs and attendants, well-filled seraglios. 319 
They wielded the power of life and death. 329 They assessed 
the tribute on the several towns and villages within their 
jurisdiction at their pleasure, and appointed deputies - called 
sometimes, like themselves, satraps 321 —over cities or districts 
within their province, whose office was regarded as one of 
great dignity. They exacted from the provincials, for their 
own support and that of their Court, over and above the 
tribute due to the crown, whatever sum they regarded them 
as capable of furnishing. Favors, and even justice, had to be 
purchased from them by gifts. 322 They were sometimes guilty 
of gross outrages on the persons and honor of their subjects. 323 
Nothing restrained their tyranny but such sense of right as 
they might happen to possess, and the fear of removal or ex¬ 
ecution if the voice of complaint reached the monarch. 

Besides this uniform civil administration, the Empire was 
pervaded throughout by one and the same military system. 
The services of the subject nations as soldiers were, as a 
general rule, declined, unless upon rare and exceptional 
cases. 324 Order was maintained by large and numerous garri¬ 
sons of foreign troops—Persians and Medes 325 —quartered on 
the inhabitants, who had little sympathy with those among 
whom they lived, and would be sure to repress sternly any 
outbreak. All places of much strength were occupied in this 
way; and special watch was kept upon the great capitals, 
which were likely to be centres of disaffection. 320 Thus a 
great standing army, belonging to the conquering race, stood 
everywhere on guard throughout the Empire, offending the 
provincials no doubt by their pride, their violence, and their 
contemptuous bearing, but rendering a native revolt under 
ordinary circumstances hopeless, 
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Some exceptions to the general uniformity had almost of 
necessity to be made in so vast and heterogeneous an empire 
as the Persian. Occasionally it was thought wise to allow the 
continuance of a native dynasty in a province; and the satrap 
had in such a ease to share with the native prince a divided 
authority. This was certainly the case in Cilicia,** 7 and 
probably in Paphlagonia 3 * 8 and Phoenicia. 329 Tribes also, 
included within the geographical limits of a satrapy, were 
sometimes recognized as independent; and petty wars were 
carried on between these hordes and their neighbors. 339 Rob¬ 
ber bands in many places infested the mountains, 331 owing no 
allegiance to any one, and defied alike the satrap and the 
standing army. 

The condition of Persia Proper was also purely exceptional. 
Persia paid no tribute/ 32 and was not counted as a satrapy. 
Its inhabitants were, however, hound, when the king passed 
through their country, to bring him gifts according to their 
means. 333 This burthen may have been felt sensibly by the 
rich, but it pressed very lightly on the poor, who, if they 
could not afford an ox or a sheep, might bring a little milk or 
cheese, a few dates, or a handful of wild fruit.” 4 On the 
other hand, the king was bound, whenever he visited Pasar- 
gadae, to present to each Persian woman who appeared before 
him a sum equal to twenty Attic drachmas, or about sixteen 
shillings of our money. 335 This custom commemorated the 
service reudered by the sex in the battle wherein Cyrus first 
repulsed the forces of Astvages. 

The substitution of definite burthens on the subject in lieu 
of variable and uncertain charges was aimed at, rather than 
effected, by the new arrangement of the revenue which is 
associated with the name of Darius. This arrangement con¬ 
sisted in fixing everywhere the amount of tribute in money 
and in kind which each satrapy was to furnish to the crown. 
A definite money payment, varying, in ordinary satrapies, 
from 170 to 1000 Babylonian silver talents, 336 or from -12,000/. 
to 250,000/. of our money, and amounting, in the exceptional 
case of the Indian satrapy, to above a million sterling/ 37 was 
required annually by the sovereign, and had to ho remitted by 
the satrap to the capital. Besides this, a payment, the nature 
and amount of which was also fixed, had to he made in kind, 
eacli province being required to furnish that commodity, or 
those commodities, for which it was most celebrated. This 
latter burthen must Juivo pressed very unequally on different 
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portions of the Empire, if the statement of Herodotus be true 
that Babylonia and Assyria paid one-third of it. 338 The pay¬ 
ment seems to have been very considerable in amount. 
Egypt had to supply grain sufficient for the nutriment of 
120,000 Persian troops quartered in the country. 339 Media had 
to contribute 100,000 sheep, 4000 mules, and 3000 horses; 
Cappadocia, half the above number of each kind of animal; 
Armenia furnished 20,000 colts; 340 Cilicia gave 300 white 
horses and a sum of 140 talents (35,000/.) in lieu of further 
tribute in kind. 341 Babylonia, besides corn, was required to 
furnish 500 boy eunuchs. 342 These charges, however, were all 
fixed by the crown, and may have been taken into considera¬ 
tion in assessing the money payment, the main object of the 
whole arrangement evidently being to make the taxation of 
each province proportionate to its wealth and resources. 

The assessment of the taxation upon the different portions 
of his province was left to the satrap. We do not know on 
what principles he ordinarily proceeded, or whether any uni¬ 
form principles at all were observed throughout the Empire. 
But we find some evidence that, in places at least, the mode 
of exaction and collection was by a land-tax. 343 The assess¬ 
ment upon individuals, and the actual collection from them, 
devolved, in all probability, on the local authorities, who dis¬ 
tributed the burthen imposed upon their town, village, or 
district as they thought proper. 344 Thus the foreign oppressor 
did not come into direct contact with the mass of the conquered 
people, who no doubt paid the calls made irpon them with less 
reluctance through the medium of their own proper magistrates. 

If the taxation of the subject had stopped here, he would 
have had no just ground of complaint against his rulers. The 
population of the Empire cannot be estimated at less than 
forty millions of souls. 345 The highest estimate of the value 
of the entire tribute, both in money and kind, will scarcely 
place it at more than ten millions sterling. 346 Thus far, then, 
the burthen of taxation would certainly not have exceeded 
five shillings a head per annum. Perhaps it would not have 
reached half that amount. 347 But, unhappily, neither was the 
tribute the sole tax which the crown exacted from its subjects, 
nor had the crown the sole right of exacting taxation. Per 
sian subjects in many parts of the Empire paid, besides their 
tribute, a water-rate, which is expressly said to have been 
very productive. 348 The rivers of the Empire were the king's; 
and when water was required for irrigation, a state officer 
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superintended the opening of the sluices, and regulated the 
amount of the precious fluid which might be drawn off by 
each tribe or township. For the opening of the sluices a large 
sum was paid to the officer, which found its way into the 
coffers of the state. 34 ’ Further, it appears that such things as 
fisheries—and if so, probably salt-works, mines, quarries, and 
forests—were regarded as crown property, and yielded large 
sums to the revenue. 350 They appear to have been farmed to 
responsible persons, who undertook to pay at a certain fixed 
rate, and made what profit they could by the transaction. 
The price of commodities thus farmed would be greatly en¬ 
hanced to the consumer. 

By these means the actual burthen of taxation upon the 
subject was rendered to some extend uncertain and indefinite, 
and the benefits of the fixed tribute system were diminished. 
But the chief drawback upon it has still to be mentioned. 
While the claims of the crown upon its subjects were definite 
and could not be exceeded, the satrap was at liberty to make 
any exactions that he pleased beyond them. There is every 
reason to believe that he received no stipend, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the burthen of supporting him, his body-guard, and 
his Court was intended to fall on the province which had the 
benefit of his superintendence. Like a Roman proconsul, he 
was to pay himself out of the pockets of his subjects; and, 
like that class of persons, he took care to pay himself highly. 
It has been calculated tlu.t one satrap of Babylon drew from 
his province annually in actual coin a sum equal to 100,000/. 
of our money. 351 We can scarcely doubt that the claims made 
by the provincial governors were, on the average, at least 
equal to those of the crown; and they had the disadvantage 
of being irregular, uncertain, and purely arbitrary. 

Thus, what was gained by the new system was not so much 
the relief of the subject from uncertain taxation as the advan¬ 
tage to the crown of knowing beforehand what the revenue 
would be, and being able to regulate its expenditure accord¬ 
ingly. Still a certain amount of benefit did undoubtedly 
accrue to the provincials from the system; since it gave them 
the crown for their protector. So long as the payments mado 
to the state were irregular, it was, or at least seemed to be, for 
the interest of the crown to obtain from each province as much 
as it could anyhow pay. 85 " When the state dues wore once 
fixed, as the crown gained nothing by the rapacity of its 
officers, but rather lost, siuco the province became exhausted, 
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it was interested in checking greed, and seeing that the prov¬ 
inces were administered by wise and good satraps. 

The control of its great officers is always the main difficulty 
of a despotic government, when it is extended over a large 
space of territory and embraces many millions of men. The 
system devised by Darius for checking and controlling his 
satraps was probably the best that has ever yet been brought 
into operation. His plan was to establish in every province at 
least three officers holding their authority directly from the 
crown, and only I'esponsible to it, who would therefore act as 
checks one upon another. These were the satrap, the military 
commandant, and the secretary. The satrap was charged with 
the civil administration, and especially with the department of 
finance. The commandant was supreme over the troops. 3 " 5 
The office of- the secretary is less clearly defined; but it prob¬ 
ably consisted mainly in keeping the Court informed by de¬ 
spatches of ail that went on in the province. 384 Thus, if the 
satrap were inclined to revolt, he had, in the first place, to 
persuade the commandant, who would naturally think that, if 
lie ran the risk, it might as well be for himself; and, further, 
he had to escape the lynx eyes of the secretary, whose general 
right of superintendence gave him entrance everywhere, and 
whose prospects of advancement would probably depend a 
good deal upon the diligence and success with which he dis¬ 
charged the office of “King’s Eye” and “Ear.” 355 So, if the 
commandant were ambitious of independent sway, he must 
persuade the satrap, or he would have no money to pay his 
troops; and he too must blind the secretary, or else bribe him 
into silence. As for the secretary, having neither men nor 
money at his command, it was impossible that he should think 
of rebellion. 

But the precautions taken against revolt did not end here. 
Once a year, according to Xenophon, 356 or more probably at 
irregular intervals, an officer came suddenly down from the 
Court with a commission to inspect a province. Such persons 
were frequently of royal rank, brothers or sons of the king. 
They were accompanied by an armed force, and were empow¬ 
ered to correct whatever was amiss in the province, and in case 
of necessity to report to the crown the insubordination or in¬ 
competency of its officers. If this system had been properly 
maintained, it is evident that it would have acted as a most 
powerful check upon misgovernment, and would have rendered 
revolt almost impossible. 
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Another mode by which it was sought to secure the fidelity 
of the satraps and commandants was by choosing them from 
among the king’s blood relations, 367 or else attaching them to 
the crown by marriage with one of the princesses. 36 * It was 
thought that the affection of sons and brothers would be a re¬ 
straint upon their ambition, and that even connections by 
marriage would feel that they had an interest in upholding the 
power and dignity of the great house with which they had been 
thought worthy of alliance. This system, which was enten- 
sively followed by Darius, had on the whole good results, and 
was at any rate preferable to that barbarous policy of pruden¬ 
tial fratricide which has prevailed widely in Oriental govern¬ 
ments. 

The system of checks, while it was effectual for the object at 
which it specially aimed, had one great disadvantage. It 
weakened the hands of authority in times of difficulty. When 
danger, internal or external, threatened, it was an evil that the 
powers of government should be divided, and the civil author¬ 
ity lodged in the hands of one officer, the military in those of 
another. Concentration of power is needed for rapid and de¬ 
cisive action, for unity of purpose, and secrecy both of plan 
and of execution. These considerations led to a modification of 
the original idea of satrapial government, which was adopted 
partially at first—in provinces especially exposed to danger, in¬ 
ternal or external 369 —but which ultimately became almost 
universal. 360 The offices of satrap, or civil administrator, and 
commandant, or commander of the troops, were vested in the 
same person, who came in this way to have that full and com¬ 
plete authority which is possessed by Turkish pashas and 
modem Persian khans or beys— an authority practically un¬ 
controlled. This system was advantageous for the defence of 
a province against foes; but it was dangerous to the stability 
of the Empire, since it led naturally to the occurrence of for¬ 
midable rebellions. 

Two minor points in the scheme of Darius remain to bo 
noticed, before this account of his governmental system can bo 
regarded as complete. These are his institution of posts, aud 
his coinage of money. 

In Darius’s idea of government was included rapidity of 
communication. Pegarding it as of the utmost importance 
that the orders of the (Y>urt should he speedily transmitted to 
the provincial governors, and that their reports and those of 
the royal secretaries should bo received without needless do 
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lay, he established along the lines of route 361 already existing 
between the chief cities of the Empire a number of post-houses, 
placed at regular intervals, according to the estimated capacity 
of a horse to gallop at his best speed without stopping. 3 "' 2 At 
each post-house were maintained, at the cost of the state, a 
number of couriers and several relays of horses. When a de¬ 
spatch was to be forwarded it was taken to the first post-house 
along the route, where a courier received it, and immediately 
mounting on horseback galloped with it to the next station. 
Here it was delivered to a new courier, who, mounted on a 
fresh horse, took it the next stage on its journey; and thus it 
passed from hand to hand till it reached its destination. 
According to Xenophon, the messengers travelled by night as 
well as by day; and the conveyance was so rapid that some 
even compared it to the flight of birds. 363 Excellent inns or 
caravanserais 3fi4 were to be found at every station; bridges or 
ferries were established upon all the streams; guard-houses 
occurred here and there, and the whole route was kept secure 
from the brigands who infested the Empire. 365 Ordinary 
travellers were glad to pursue so convenient a line of march; 
it does not appear, however, that they could obtain the use of 
post-horses even when the government was in no need of them. 

The coinage of Darius consisted, it is probable, both of a gold 
and silver issue. It is not perhaps altogether certain that he 
was the first king of Persia who coined money; 366 but, if the 
term “daric” is really derived from his name, 867 that alone 
would be a strong argument in favor of his claim to priority. In 
any case, it is indisputable that he was the first Persian king 
who coined on a large scale, 368 and it is further certain that his 
gold coinage was regarded in later times as of peculiar value 
on account of its purity. 369 His gold darics appear to have con¬ 
tained, on an average, not quite 124 grains of pure metal, 
which would make their value about twenty-two shillings of 
our money. They were of the type usual at the time both in 
Lydia and in Greece—flattened lumps of metal, very thick in 
comparison with the size of their surface, irregular, and 
rudely stamped. 370 The silver darics were similar in general 
character, but exceeded the gold in size. Their weight was from 
224 to 230 grains, and they would thus have been worth not 
quite three shillings of our money. It does not appear that 
any other kinds of coins besides these were ever issued from 
the Persian mint. They must, therefore, it would seem, have 
satisfied the commercial needs of the people, 
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From this review of the governmental system of Darius we 
must now return to the actions of his later life. The history of 
an Oriental monarchy must always be composed mainly of a 
series of biographies; for, as the monarch is all in all in such 
communities, his sayings, doings, and character, not only deter¬ 
mine, but constitute, the annals of the State. In the second 
period of his reign, that which followed on the time of trouble 
and disturbance, Darius (as has .been already observed 37 ') ap¬ 
pears to have pursued mainly the arts of peace. Bent on set¬ 
tling and consolidating his Empire, he set tip everywhere the 
satrapial form of government, organized and established his 
posts, issued his coinage, watched over the administration of 
justice, 872 and in various ways exhibited a love of order and 
method, and a genius for systematic arrangement. At the 
same time he devoted considerable attention to ornamental and 
architectural works, to sculpture, and to literary composition. 
He founded the royal palace at Susa, which was the main resi¬ 
dence of the later kings. 373 At Persepolis he certainly erected 
one very important building; and it is oil the whole most pro¬ 
bable that he designed—if he did not live to execute—the Chehl 
Mincir itself—the chief of the magnificent structures upon the 
great central platform. 374 The massive platform itself, with ks 
grand and stately steps, is certainly of his erection, for it is in¬ 
scribed with his name. 305 He gave his works all the solidity 
and strength that is derivable from the use of huge blocks of a 
good hard material. He set the example of ornamenting the 
stepped approached to a palace with elaborate bas-reliefs. 376 He 
designed and caused to be constructed in his own lifetime 377 
the rock-tomb at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, in which his remains were 
afterwards laid. The rock-sculpture at Behistun was also his 
work. In attention to the creation of permanent historical re¬ 
cords he excelled all the Fersian kings, both before him and 
after him. The great Inscription of Behistun has no parallel in 
ancient times for length, finish, and delicacy of execution, 576 
unless it be in Assyria or in Egypt. The only really historical 
inscription at Persepolis is one set up by Darius. 87 * He was the 
only Persian king, except perhaps one, 880 who placed an inscrip¬ 
tion upon his tomb. The later monarchs in their records do 
little more than repeat certain religious phrases and certain 
forms of self-glorification which occur in the least remarkablo 
inscriptions of their great predecessor. lie alone oversteps 
those limits, and presents us with geographical notices and 
narratives of events profoundly interesting to the historian. 
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During this period of comparative peace, which may have 
extended from about b.c. 516 to B.c. 508 or 507, 381 the general 
tranquillity was interrupted by at least one important expedi¬ 
tion. The administrational merits of Darius are so great that 
they have obscured his military glories, and have sent him 
down to posterity with the character of an unwarlike monarch 
—if not a mere “ peddler,” as his subjects said, 382 yet, at any 
rate, a mere consolidator and arranger. But the son of Hys- 
taspes was no carpet prince. He had not drawn the sword 
against his domestic foes to sheath it finally and forever when 
his triumph over them was completed. On the contrary, he 
regarded it as incumbent on him to carry on the aggressive 
policy of Cyrus and Cambyses, his great predecessors, and 
like them to extend in one direction or another the bounda¬ 
ries of the Empire. 383 Perhaps he felt that aggression was the 
very law of the Empire’s being, since if the military spirit was 
once allowed to become extinct in the conquering nation, they 
would lose the sole guarantee of their supremacy. At any rate, 
whatever his motive, we find him, after he had snatched a 
brief interval of repose, engaging in great wars both towards 
his eastern and his western frontier—wars which in both in¬ 
stances had results of considerable importance. 

The first grand expedition was towards the East. 384 Cyrus, 
as we have seen, 385 had extended the Persian sway over the 
mountains of Afghanistan and the highlands from which flow 
the tributaries of the Upper Indus. From these eminences 
the Persian garrisons looked down on a territory possessing 
every quality that could attract a powerful conqueror. Fer¬ 
tile, well-watered, rich in gold, peopled by an ingenious yet 
warlike race, 380 which would add strength no less than wealth 
to its subjugates, the Punjab lay at the foot of the Sufeid Koh 
and Suliman ranges, inviting the attack of those who could 
swoop down when they pleased upon the low country. It was 
against this region that Darius directed his first great aggres¬ 
sive effort. 387 Having explored the course of the Indus from 
Attock to the sea by means of boats, 388 and obtained, we may 
suppose, in this way some knowledge of the country and its 
inhabitants, he led or sent an expedition into the tract, which 
in a short time succeeded in completely reducing it. The 
Punjab, and probably the whole valley of the Indus, 389 was 
annexed, and remained subject till the later times of the Em¬ 
pire. The results of this conquest were the acquisition of a 
brave race, capable of making excellent soldiers, an enormous 
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increase of the revenue, a sudden and vast influx of gold into 
Persia, which led probably to the introduction of the gold 
coinage, 890 and the establishment of commercial relations with 
the natives, which issued in a regular trade carried on by 
coasting-vessels between the mouths of the Indus aud the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. 3:11 

The next important expedition—one probably of still 
greater magnitude—took exactly, the opposite direction. The 
sea which bounded the Persian dominion to the west and the 
north-west narrowed in two places to dimensions not much 
exceeding those of of the greater Asiatic rivers. The eye 
which looked across the Thracian Bosphorus or the Hellespont 
seemed to itself to be merely contemplating the opposite bank 
of a pretty wide stream. , Darius, consequently being master of 
Asia Minor, and separated by what seemed to him so poor a 
barrier from fertile tracts of vast and indeed indefinite extent, 
such as were nowhere else to be found on the hol ders of his em¬ 
pire, naturally turned his thoughts of conquest to this quar¬ 
ter. 302 His immediate desire was, probably, to annex Thrace; 
but lie ma}" have already entertained wider views, and have 
looked to embracing in his dominions the lovely isles and 
coasts of Greece also, so making good the former threats of 
Cyrus. 393 The story of the voyage and escape of Democedes, 
related by Herodotus with such amplitude of detail, 394 and 
confirmed to some extent from other sources, 305 cannot be a 
mere myth without historical foundation. Nor is it probable 
that the expedition was designed merely for the purpose of 
“ indulging the exile with a short visit to his native country,” 
or of collecting “ interesting information.” 306 If by the king's 
orders a vessel was fitted out at Sidon to explore the coasts of 
Greece under the guidance of Democedes, which proceeded as 
far as Crotona in Magna Gnccia, we may be tolerably sure 
that a political object lay at the bottom of the enterprise. It 
would have exactly the same aim and end as the eastern voy¬ 
age of Scylax, and would be intended, like that, to pave the 
way for a conquest. Darius was therefore, it would seem, al¬ 
ready contemplating the reduction of Greece Proper, aud did 
not require to have it suggested to him by any special provo¬ 
cation. Mentally, or actually, 901 surveying the map of the 
world, so far as it was known to him, he saw that in this di¬ 
rection only there was an attractive country readily accessible. 
Elsewhere his Empire abutted on seas, sandy deserts, or at 
best barren steppes; here, and hero only, 308 was there a rich 
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prize close at hand and (as it seemed) only waiting to be 
grasped. 

But if the aggressive force of Persia was to be turned in this 
direction, if the stream of conquest was to be set westward 
along the flanks of Rhodope and Haemus, it was essential 
to success, and even to safety, that the line of communication 
with Asia should remain intact. Now, there lay on the right 
flank of an army marching into Europe a vast and formidable 
power, known to be capable of great efforts, 399 which, if al¬ 
lowed to feel itself secure from attack, might be expected at 
any time to step in, to break the line of communication be- 
between the east and west, and to bring the Persians who 
should be engaged in conquering Paeonia, Macedonia, and 
Greece, into imminent danger. It is greatly to the credit of 
Darius that he saw this peril—saw it and took effectual meas¬ 
ures to guard against it. The Scythian expedition was no in¬ 
sane project of a frantic despot, 400 burning for revenge, or 
ambitious of r <n impossible conquest. It has all the appearance 
of being a well-laid plan, conceived by a moderate and wise 
prince, for the furtherance of a great design, and the perma¬ 
nent advantage of his empire. The lord of South-Western 
Asia was well aware of the existence beyond his northern 
frontier of a standing menace to his power. A century had 
not sufficed to wipe out the recollection of that terrible time 
when Scythian hordes had carried desolation far and wide 
over the fairest of the regions that were now under the Per¬ 
sian dominion. What had occurred once might recur. Pos¬ 
sibly, as a modern author suggests, “the remembrance of 
ancient injuries may have been revived by recent aggres¬ 
sions.” 401 It was at any rate essential to strike terror into 
the hordes of the Steppe Region in order that Western Asia 
might attain a sense of security. It was still more essential to 
do so if the north-west was to become the scene of war, and 
the Persians were to make a vigorous effort to establish them¬ 
selves permanently in Europe. Scythia, it must be remem¬ 
bered, reached to the banks of the Danube. An invader, who 
aspired to the conquest even of Thrace, was almost forced into 
collision with her next neighbor. 

Darius, having determined on his course, prefaced his expe¬ 
dition by a raid, the object of which was undoubtedly to pro¬ 
cure information. He ordei-ed Ariaramnes, satrap of Cappa¬ 
docia, to cross the Euxine with a small fleet, 41,2 and, descending 
suddenly upon the Scythian coast, to carry off a number of 
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prisoners. Ariaramnes executed the commission skilfully, 
and was so fortunate as to make prize of a native of high rank, 
the brother of a Scythian chief or king. From this person and 
liis companions the Persian monarch was able to obtain all the 
information which be required. Thus enlightened, he proceeded 
to make his preparations. Collecting a fleet of GOO ships, 403 
chiefly from the Greeks of Asia, 4 ' 4 and an army estimated at 
from 700,000 to 800,000 men, 405 which was made up of contin¬ 
gents from all the nations under his rule, he crossed the Bos¬ 
phorus by a bridge of boats constructed by Mandroeles a 
Samian; 4 '" marched through Thrace along the line of the Little 
Balkan, receiving the submission of the tribes as he went; 407 
crossed the Great Balkan; 4 '* conquered the Getse, who dwelt 
between that range and the Danube; 400 passed the Danube by a 
bridge, which the Ionian Greeks had made with their vessels 
just above the apex of the Delta; 410 and so invaded Scythia. 
The natives had received intelligence of his approach, and had 
resolved not to risk a battle. 411 They retired as he advanced, 
and endeavored to bring his army into difficulties by destroying 
the forage, driving off the cattle, and filling in the wells. But 
the commissariat of the Persians was, as usual, well ar¬ 
ranged. 412 Darius remained for more than two months 413 in 
Scythia without incurring any important losses. He succeeded 
in parading before the eyes of the whole nation the immense 
military power of his empire. He no doubt inflicted consider¬ 
able damage on the hordes, whose herds he must often 
have captured, 414 and whose supplies of forage he curtailed. 416 
It is difficult to say how far he penetrated. Herodotus was 
informed that he marched east to the Tanais (Don), and thence 
north to the country of the Budini, where he burnt the staple 
of Gelonus, 416 which cannot well have been below the fiftieth 
parallel, and was probably not far from Voronej. It is cer¬ 
tainly astonishing that he should have ventured so far inland, 
and still more surprising that, having done so, he should have 
returned with his army well-nigh intact. Blit we can scarcely 
suppose the story that he destroyed the staple of the Greek 
trade a pure fiction. He would be glad to leave his mark in 
the country, and might make an extraordinary effort to reach 
the only town that was to be found in the whole steppe region. 
Having effected his purpose by its destruction, ho would retire, 
falling back probably upon the coast, where he could obtain 
supplies from his fleet. It is beyond dispute that he returned 
with 1 lie bulk of his army, having suffered no loss hut that of a 
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few invalid troops whom he sacrificed. 417 Attempts had been 
made during his absence to induce the Greeks, who guarded the 
bridge over the Danube, to break it, and so hinder his re¬ 
turn; 418 but they were unsuccessful. Darius recrossed the 
river after an interval of somewhat more than two months, 
victorious according to his own notions, and regarded himself 
as entitled thenceforth to enumerate among the subject races 
of his empire “ the Scyths beyond the sea.” 419 On his return 
march through Thrace, he met, appparently, with no opposi¬ 
tion. Before passing the Bosphorus, he gave a commission to 
one of his generals, a certain Megabazus, to complete the re¬ 
duction of Thrace, and assigned him for the purpose a body of 
80,000 men, who remained in Europe while Darius and the 
rest of his army crossed into Asia. 4 ' 0 

Megabazus appears to have been fully worthy of the trust 
reposed ha him. In a single campaign (b.c. 506) he overran 
and subjugated the entire tract between the Propontis and 
the Strymon, thus pushing forward the Persian dominion to 
the borders of Macedonia. Among the tribes which he con¬ 
quered were the Perinthians, Greeks; 421 the Paeti, Cicones, 
Bistones, Sapfei, Dersaei and Edoni, Thracians; 422 and the 
Paeoplae and Siripaeones, Paeonians. 423 These last, to gratify a 
whim of Darius, 424 were transported into Asia. The Thracians 
who submitted were especially those of the coast, no attempt, 
apparently, being made to penetrate the mountain fastnesses 
and bring under subjection the tribes of the interior. 425 

The first contact between Persia and Macedonia possesses 
peculiar interest from the circumstances of the later history. 
An ancestor of Alexander the Great sat upon the throne of 
Macedon when the genei-al of Darius was brought in his career 
of conquest to the outskirts of the Macedonian power. The 
kingdom was at this time comparatively small, not extending 
much beyond Mount Bermius on the one hand, and not 
reaching very far to the east of the Axius on the other. 
Megabazus saw in it, we may be sure, not the fated destroyer 
of the Empire which he was extending, but a petty state 
which the mere sound of the Persian name would awe into 
subjection. He therefore, instead of invading the country, 
contented himself with sending an embassy, with a demand 
for earth and water, the symbols, according to Persian cus¬ 
tom, of submission. 426 Amyntas, the Macedonian king, con¬ 
sented to the demand at once; and though, owing to insolent 
conduct on the part of the ambassadors, they were massacred 
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with their whole retinue , 4 * 7 yet this circumstance did not pre- 
vent the completion of Macedonian vassalage. When a second 
embassy was sent to inquire into the fate of the first, Alex¬ 
ander, the son of Amyntas, who had arranged the massacre, 
contrived to have the matter hushed up by bribing one of the 
envoys with a large sum of money and the hand of his sister, 
Gygma. 42 * Macedonia took up the position of a subject king 
dom. and owned for her true lord the great monarch of West¬ 
ern Asia. 

Megabazns, having accomplished the task assigned him, 
proceeded to Sardis, 429 where Darius had remained almost, if 
not quite, a full year His place was taken by Otanes, the son 
of Sisamnes , 4S0 a different person from the conspirator, who 
rounded off tho Persian conquests in these parts by reducing, 
probably in n.c. 505, the cities of Byzantium, Chalcedon, An- 
tandrus, and Lamponium, with the two adjacent islands of 
Lemnos and Imbrus. The inhabitants of all were, it appears, 
taxable, either with having failed to give contingents towards 
the Scythian expedition, or with having molested it on its re¬ 
turn 431 —crimes these, which Otanes thought it right to punish 
by their general enslavement. 

Darius, meanwhile, had proceeded to the seat of govern¬ 
ment, which appears at this time to have been Susa. 43 * He 
had perhaps already built there the great palace, whose re¬ 
mains have been recently disinterred by English enterprise; 
or he may have wished to superintend the work of construc¬ 
tion. Susa, which was certainly from henceforth the main 
Persian capital, possessed advantages over almost any other 
site. Its climate was softer than that of Ecbatana and Perse- 
polis, less sultry than that of Babylon. Its position was con¬ 
venient for communicating both with the East and with the 
West. Its people were plastic , 433 and probably more yielding 
and submissive than the Modes or the Persians. The king, 
fatigued with his warlike exertions, was glad for a while to 
rest and recruit himself at Susa, in the tranquil life of the 
Court. For some 3 'cars he appears to have conceived no now 
aggressive project; and he might perhaps have forgotten his 
designs upon Greece altogether, had not his memory been 
stirred by a signal and extraordinary provocation. 

The immediate circumstances which led to the Ionian lie- 
volt belong to Greek rather than to Persian history, and ha\o 
boon so fully treated of by the historians of the Hellenic 
race 434 that a knowledge of them may Ik* assumed as already 
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possessed by the reader. What is chiefly remarkable about 
them is, that they are so purely private and personal. A 
chance quarrel between Aristagoras of Miletus and the Per¬ 
sian Megabates, pecuniary difficulties pressing on the former, 
and the natural desire of Histiseus, father-in-law of Arista¬ 
goras, to revisit his native place, were undoubtedly the direct 
and immediate causes of what became a great national out¬ 
break. That there must have been other and wider predis¬ 
posing causes can scarcely be doubted. Among them two 
may be suggested. The presence of Darius in Asia Minor, and 
his friendliness towards the tyrants who bore sway in most of 
the Greek cities, 455 were calculated to elate those persons in 
their own esteem, and to encourage in them habits and acts 
injurious or offensive to their subjects. Their tyranny under 
these circumstances would become more oppressive and gall¬ 
ing. At the same time the popular mind could not fail to as¬ 
sociate together the native despot and the foreign lord, who 
(it was clear to all) supported and befriended each other. 43 " 
If the Greeks of Asia, like so many of their brethren in 
Europe, had grown weary of their tyrants and were desirous 
of rising against them, they would be compelled to contem¬ 
plate the chances of a successful resistance to the Persians. 
And here there were circumstances in the recent history 
calculated to inspirit them and give them hopes. Six hundred 
Greek ships, manned probably by 120,000 men, had been lately 
brought together, and had formed a united fleet. 437 The fate 
of the Persian land-army had depended on their fidelity. 438 It 
is not surprising that a sense of strength should have been 
developed, and something like a national spirit should have 
grown up in such a condition of things. 

If this were the state of feeling among the Greeks, the merit 
of Aristagoras would be, that he perceived it, and, regardless 
of all class prejudices, 439 determined to take advantage of the 
chance which it gave him of rising superior to his embarrass¬ 
ments. Throwing himself on the popular feeling, the strength 
of which he had estimated aright, he by the same act gave 
freedom to the cities, and plunged his nation into a rebellion 
against Persia. It was easy for reason to show, when the 
matter was calmly debated, that the probabilities of success 
against the might of Darius were small. 410 But the arrest of 
the tyrants by Aristagoras, and his deliverance of them into 
the hands of their subjects, 441 was an appeal to passion against 
which reason was powerless. No state could resist the temp 
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tat ion of getting rid of the tyranny under which it groaned. 
But the expulsion of the vassal committed those who took 
part in it to resist in arms the sovereign lord. 

In the original revolt appear to have been included only the 
cities of Ionia and yEolis. 44 - Aristagoras felt that some fur¬ 
ther strength was needed, and determined to seek it in Euro¬ 
pean Greece. Repulsed from Sparta, which was disinclined to 
so distant an expedition, 443 he applied for aid to cities on which 
he had a special claim. Miletiis counted Athens as her mother 
state; 4,4 and Eretria was indebted to her for assistance in her 
great war with Chalcis. 445 Applying in these quarters Arista¬ 
goras succeeded better, but still obtained no very important 
help. Athens voted him twenty ships, 446 Eretria five; 447 and 
with the promise of these succors he hastened back to Asia. 

The European contingent soon afterwards arrived; and 
Aristagoras, anxious to gain some signal success which should 
attract men to his cause, determined on a most daring enter¬ 
prise. This was no less than an attack on Sardis, the chief 
seat of the Persian power in these parts, and by far the most 
important city of Asia Minor. Sailing to Ephesus, he marched 
up the valley of the Cayster, crossed Mount Tmolus, and took 
the Lydian capital at the first onset. Artaphemes, the satrap, 
was only able to save the citadel; the invaders began to 
plunder the town, and in the confusion it caught fire and was 
burnt. Aristagoras and his troops hastily retreated, but were 
overtaken before they could reach Ephesus by the Persians 
quartered in the province, who fell upon them and gave them 
a severe defeat. The expedition then broke up; the Asiatic 
Greeks dispersed among their cities; the Athenians and Ere- 
trians took ship and sailed home. 44M 

Results followed that could scarcely have been anticipated. 
The failure of the expedition was swallowed up in the glory of 
its one achievement. It had taken Sardis- it had burnt one 
of the chief cities of the Great King. The news spread like 
wildfire on every side, and was proclaimed aloud in places 
where the defeat of Ephesus was never even whispered. 
Everywhere revolt burst out. The Greeks of the Hellespont 
not only those of Asia but likewise those of Europe 44 *—the 
Carians and Caunians of the south-western coast 450 - even the 
distant Cyprians 451 broke into rebellion; the Scythians took 
heart and made a plundering raid through the Great King's 
Thracian territories; 452 vassal monarehs, like Miltiades, as¬ 
sumed independence, and helped themselves to some of the 
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fragments of the Empire that seemed falling to pieces. 453 If a 
great man, a Miltiades or a Leondias, had been at the head of 
the movement, and if it had been decently supported from the 
European side, 454 a successful issue might probably have been 
secured. 

But Aristagoras was unequal to the occasion; and the strug¬ 
gle for independence, which had promised so fair, was soon 
put down. Despite a naval victory gained by the Greeks 
over the Phoenician fleet off Cyprus, 455 that island was re 
covered by the Persians within a year. 456 Despite a courage 
and a perseverance worthy of a better fate, 437 the Carians were 
soon afterwards forced to succumb. The reduction of the 
Hellespontine Greeks and of the ASoliaus followed. 458 The 
toils now closed around Ionia, and her cities began to be at¬ 
tacked one by one; 453 whereupon the incapable Aristagoras, 
deserting the falling cause, betook himself to Europe, where a 
just Nemesis pursued him: he died by a Thracian sword. 460 
After tliis the climax soon arrived. Persia concentrated her 
strength upon Miletus, 461 the cradle of the revolt, and the 
acknowledged chief of the cities; and though her sister states 
came gallantly to her aid, and a fleet was collected which 
made it for a while doubtful which way victory might in¬ 
cline, 46 " yet all was of no avail. Laziness and insubordination 
began 463 and treachery completed the work 464 which all the 
force of Persia might have failed to accomplish; the com¬ 
bined Ionian fleet was totally defeated in the battle of Lade; 465 
and soon after Miletus herself fell. 466 The bulk of her inhabi¬ 
tants were transported into inner Asia and settled upon the 
Persian Gulf. 467 The whole Ionian coast was ravaged, and 
the cities punished by the loss of their most beautiful maidens 
and youths. 466 The islands off the coast were swept of their 
inhabitants. 469 The cities on the Hellespont and Sea of Mar¬ 
mora were burnt. 470 Miltiades barely escaped from the Cher¬ 
sonese with the loss of his son and his kingdom. 471 The flames 
of rebellion were everywhere ruthlessly trampled out; and the 
power of the Great King was once more firmly established 
over the coasts and islands of the Propontis and the Egean Sea. 

It remained, however, to take vengeance upon the foreigners 
who had dared to lend their aid to the king’s revolted sub¬ 
jects, and had borne a part in the burning of Sardis. The 
pride of the Persians felt such interference as an insult of the 
grossest kind: and the tale may well be true that Darius, from 
the time that he first heard the news, employed an officer to 
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bid him daily ‘‘ remember Athens. 475 The schemes which he 
had formerly entertained with respect to the reduction of 
Greece recurred with fresh force to his mind; and the task of 
crushing the revolt was no sooner completed than he pro¬ 
ceeded to attempt their execution. Selecting Mardonius, son 
of Gobryas the conspirator, and one of his own sons-in-law, 
for general, 473 he gave him the command of a powerful expedi¬ 
tion, which was to advance by way of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, against Eretria and' Athens. At the same time, 
with a wisdom which we should scarcely have expected in an 
Oriental, he commissioned him, ere he quitted Asia, to depose 
the tyrants who bore rule in the Greek cities, 474 and to allow 
the establishment of democracies in their stead. Such a 
measure was excellently calculated to preserve the fidelity of 
the Hellenic population and to prevent any renewal of dis¬ 
turbance. It gave ample employment to unquiet spirits by 
opening to them a career in their own states—and it removed 
the grievance which, more than anything else, had produced 
the recent rebellion. 475 

Mardonius having effected this change proceeded into Eu¬ 
rope. He had a large land force and a powerful navy, and at 
first was successful both by land and sea. The fleet took 
Thasos, an island valuable for its mines; 476 and the army 
forced the Macedonians to exchange their position of semi-in¬ 
dependence for that of full Persian subjects, liable to both tri¬ 
bute and military service. But this fair dawn was soon over¬ 
cast. As the fleet was rounding Athos a terrible tempest arose 
which destroyed 300 triremes and more than 20,000 men, some 
of whom were devoured by sea-monsters, while the remainder 
perished by drowning. On shore, a night attack of the Brygi, 
a Thracian tribe dwelling in the tract between theStrymon and 
the Axius, brought disaster upon the land force, numbers of 
which were slain, while Mardonius himself received a wound. 
This disgrace, indeed, was retrieved by subsequent operations, 
which forced the Brygi to make their submission; but the ex¬ 
pedition found itself in no condition to advance further, ami 
Mardonius retreated into Asia. 477 

Darius, however, did not allow failure to turn him from his 
purpose. The attack of Mardonius was followed within two 
years by the well-known expedition under Datis (u.c. 490\ 
which, avoiding the dangers of Athos, sailed direct to its ob¬ 
ject, crossing the Kgean hv the line of the Cyclades, and fall¬ 
ing upon Eretria and Attica. Eretria s punishment 47u warned 
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the Athenians to resist to the uttermost; and the skill of Miltia- 
des, backed by the valor of his countrymen, gave to Athens 
1 he great victory of Marathon/* 0 Datis fell back upon Asia, 4 * 1 
having suffered worse disasters than his predecessor, and bore 
to the king the melancholy tidings that his vast force of from 
100,000 to 200,000 men had been met and worsted by 20,000 
Athenians and Plataeans. 

Still Darius was not shaken in his resolution. He only 
issued fresh orders for the collection of men, ships, and mate¬ 
rials. 4 " 2 For three years Asia resounded with the din of pre¬ 
paration; and it is probable that in the fourth year a fresh ex¬ 
pedition would have been led into Greece, had not an impor¬ 
tant occuiTence prevented it. Egypt, always discontented with 
its subject position under a race which despised its religion, 
and perhaps occasionally persecuted it, broke out into open re¬ 
volt (B.c. 4S7). 4 * 3 Darius, it seems, determined to divide his 
forces, and proceed simultaneously against both enemies; 4 * 4 he 
even contemplated leading one of the two expeditions in per¬ 
son; 4 * 5 but before his preparations were completed his vital 
powers failed. He died in the year following the Egyptian re¬ 
volt (b.c. 486), in the sixty-third year of his age, 486 and the 
thirty-sixth of his reign, leaving his crown to his eldest son by 
Atossa, Xerxes. 

The character of Darius will have revealed itself with toler¬ 
able clearness in the sketch which has been here given of the 
chief events of his reign. But a brief summary of some of its 
main points may not be superfluous. Darius Hystaspis was, 
next to Cyrus, the greatest of the Persian kings; and he was 
even superior to Cyrus in some particulars. His military 
talent has been underrated. 487 Though not equal to the founder 
of the Empire in this respect, he deserves the credit of energy, 
vigor, foresight, and judicious management in his military ex¬ 
peditions, of promptness in resolving and ability in executing, 
of discrimination in the selection of generals, 4 * 8 and of a power 
of combination not often found in Oriental commanders. 480 He 
was personally brave, and quite willing to expose himself, even 
in his old age, 490 to dangers and hardships. But he did not 
unnecessarily thrust himself into peril. He was content to em¬ 
ploy generals, where the task to be accomplished did not seem 
to be beyond their powers; and he appears to have been quite 
free from an unworthy jealousy of their successes. 491 He was a 
man of kindly and warm feeling—strongly attached to his 
friends; 492 he was clement and even generous towards con* 
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queretl foes. 493 When lie thought the occasion required it, lie 
could be severe ; 494 but bis inclination was towards mildness and 
indulgence. He excelled all the other Persian kings in the arts 
of peace. To him, and him alone, the Empire owed its organi¬ 
zation. He was a skilful administrator, a good financier, and 
a wise and far-seeing ruler. Of all the Persian princes he is 
the only one who can be called ‘ many-sided. 1 ’ He was organ¬ 
izer, general, statesman, administrator, builder, patron of arts 
and literature, all in one. Without him Persia would probably 
have sunk as rapidly as she rose, and would be known to us 
only as one of the many meteor powers which have shot athwart 
the horizon of the East. 

Xerxes, the eldest son of Darius by At ossa, succeeded his 
father by virtue of a formal act of choice. It was a Persian 
custom that the king, before he went out of his dominions on 
an expedition, should nominate a successor. 496 Darius must have 
done this before his campaign in Thrace and Scythia; and if 
Xerxes was then, as is probable, a mere boy, it is impossible 
that he should have received the appointment. 4yc Artobazanes, 
the eldest of all Darius’s sons, whose mother, a daughter of 
Gobryas, was married to Darius before he became king, 497 was 
most likely then nominated, and was thenceforth regarded as 
the heir-apparent. When, however, towards the close of his 
reign Darius again proposed to head a foreign expedition, an 
opportunity occurred of disturbing this arrangement, of which 
Atossa, Darius’s favorite wife, whose influence over her hus¬ 
band was unbounded, 498 determined to take advantage. Accord¬ 
ing to the law, a fresh signification of the sovereign’s will was 
now requisite; and Atossa persuaded Darius to make it in 
favor of Xerxes. The pleas put forward were, first, that he 
was the eldest son of the king , 49a and secondly, that he was de¬ 
scended from Cyrus. The latter argument could not fail to 
have weight. Backed by the influence of Atossa, it prevailed 
overall other considerations; and Hence Xerxes obtained the 
throne. 

If we may trust the informants of Herodotus, it was the 
wish of Xerxes on his accession to discontinue the preparations 
against Greece, and confine his efforts to the re-conquest of 
Egypt. 600 Though not devoid of ambition, he may well have 
been distrustful of his own powers; and, having been nurtured 
in luxury, he may have shrunk from the perils of a campaign 
in unknown regions. But lie was surrounded by advisers who 
had interests opposed to his inclinations, ami who worked on 
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his facile temper till they prevailed on him to take that Course 
which seemed be st calculated to promote their clesigiis. Mar- 
donius was anxious to retrieve his former failure, 51 ’ 1 and ex¬ 
pected, if Greece were conquered, that the rich prize would be 
come his own satrapy. 502 The refugee princes of the family of 
Pisistratus hoped to be reinstated under Persian influence as 
dependent despots of Athens. 503 Demaratus of Sparta probably 
cherished a similar expectation with regard to that capital. 504 
The Persian nobles generally, who profited by the spoils of war, 
and who were still full of the military spirit, looked forward 
with pleasure to an expedition from which they anticipated 
victory, plunder, and thousands of valuable captives. 505 The 
youthful king was soon persuaded that the example of his pre¬ 
decessors required him to undertake some fresh conquest, 506 
while the honor of Persia absolutely demanded that the wrongs 
inflicted upon her by Athens should be avenged. 507 Before, 
however, turning his arms against Greece, two revolts required 
his attention. In the year B.c. 485—the second of his reign— 
he marched into Egypt, which he rapidly reduced to obedience 
and punished by increasing its burthens. 508 Socn afterwards 
he seems to have provoked a rebellion of the Babylonians by 
acts which they regarded as impious, and avenged by killing 
their satrap, Zopyrus, and proclaiming their independence. 500 
Megabyzus, the son of Zopyrus, recovered the city, which was 
punished by the plunder and ruin of its famous temple and the 
desolation of many of its shrines. 510 

Xerxes was now free to bend all his efforts against Greece, 
and, appreciating apparently to the full the magnitude and 
difficulty of the task, resolved that nothing should be left un¬ 
done which could possibly be done in order to render success 
certain. The experience of former years had taught some im¬ 
portant lessons. The failure of Datis had proved that such an 
expedition as could be conveyed by sea across the Egean would 
be insufficient to secure the object sought, and that the only 
safe road for a conqueror whose land force constituted his real 
strength was along the shores of the European continent. But 
if a large army took this long and circuitous route, it must be 
supported by a powerful fleet; and this involved anew danger. 
The losses of Mardonius off Athos had shown the perils of 
Egean navigation, and taught the lesson that the naval force 
must be at first far more than proportionate to the needs of 
the army, in order that it might still be sufficient notwith¬ 
standing some considerable disasters. At the same time they 
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had indicated one special place of danger, which might bo 
avoided, if proper measures were taken. Xerxes, in the four 
years which followed on the reduction of Egypt, continued in¬ 
cessantly to make the most gigantic preparations for his in¬ 
tended attack upon Greece, 6 ' 1 and among them included all the 
precautions which a wise foresight could devise in order to 
ward off every conceivable peril. A general order was issued 
to all the satraps throughout the Empire, calling on them to 
levy the utmost force of their province for the new war; 61 ’ 
while, as the equipment of Oriental troops depends greatly on 
the purchase and distribution of arms by their commander, a 
rich reward was promised to the satrap whose contingent 
should appear at the appointed place and time in the most 
gallant array. 6,3 Orders for ships and transports of different 
kinds were given to the maritime states, 514 with such effect that 
above 1200 triremes 615 and 3000 vessels of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion 516 were collected together. Magazines of corn were formed 
at various points along the intended line of route. 617 Above 
all, it was determined to bridge the Hellespont by a firm and 
compact structure, which it was thought would secure the 
communication of the army from interruption by the elements; 
and at the same time it was resolved to cut through the isthmus 
which joined Mount Athos to the continent, in order to pre¬ 
serve the fleet from disaster at that most perilous part of the 
proposed voyage. These remarkable works, which made a 
deep impression on the minds of the Greeks, have been as¬ 
cribed to a mere spirit of ostentation on the part of Xerxes; the 
vain-glorious monarch wished, it is supposed, to parade his 
power, and made a useless bridge and an absurd cutting merely 
for the purpose of exhibiting to the world the grandeur of his 
ideas and the extent of his resources. 51 * But there is no neces¬ 
sity for travelling beyond the line of ordinary human motive 
in order to discover a reason for the works in question. The 
bridge across the Hellespont was a mere repetition of the con¬ 
struction by which Darius had passed into Europe when he 
made his Scythian expedition, 61,1 and probably seemed to a Per¬ 
sian not a specially dignified or very wonderful way of cross¬ 
ing so narrow a strait, but merely the natural mode of pas¬ 
sage. 6 ’ 0 The only respect in which the bridge of Xerxes differed 
from constructions with which the Persians were thoroughly 
familiar, was in its superior solidity and strength. The shore- 
cables were of unusual size and weight, and apparently of un¬ 
usual materials; 621 the formation of a doublo line—of two 
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bridges- in fact, instead of one—was almost without a paral¬ 
lel; 5 - 2 and the completion of the work by laying on the ordi¬ 
nary plank-bridge a solid causeway composed of earth and 
brushwood, with a high bulwark on cither side, 523 was prob¬ 
ably, if not unprecedented, at any rate very uncommon. Boat- 
bridges were usually, as they are even now in the East, some¬ 
what rickety constructions, which animals unaccustomed to 
them could with difficulty be induced to cross. The bridge of 
Xerxes was a high-road— as JEschylus calls it 524 along 

which men, horses, and vehicles might pass with as much com¬ 
fort and facility as they could move on shore. 

The utility of such a work is evident. Without it Xerxes 
must have been reduced to the necessity of embarking in 
ships, conveying across the strait, and disembarking, 525 not 
only his entire host, but all its stores, tents, baggage, horses, 
camels, and sumpter-beasts. If the numbers of his army ap¬ 
proached even the lowest estimate that has been formed of 
them, it is not too much to say that many weeks must have 
been spent in this operation. 526 As it was, the whole expedi¬ 
tion marched across in seven days. 527 In the case of ship con¬ 
veyance, continual accidents would have happened: the trans¬ 
port would from time to time have been interrupted by bad 
weather; and great catastrophes might have occurred. By 
means of the bridge the passage was probably effected without 
any loss of either man or beast. Moreover, the bridge once 
established, there was a safe line of communication thenceforth 
between the army in Europe and the headquarters of the Per¬ 
sian power in Asia, along which might pass couriers, supplies, 
and reinforcements, if they should he needed. Further, the 
grandeur, massiveness, and apparent stability of the work was 
calculated to impose upon the minds of men, and to diminish 
their power of resistance by impressing them strongly with a 
sense of the irresistible greatness and strength of the invader. 52 * 

The canal of Athos was also quite a legitimate and judicious 
undertaking. [PI. LXI.] No portion of the Greek coast is so 
dangerous as that about Athos. Greek boatmen even at the 
present day refuse to attempt the circumnavigation; 520 and 
probably any government less apathetic than that of the Turks 
would at once re open the old cutting. The work was one of 
very little difficulty, the breadth of the isthmus being less than a 
mile and a half, the material sand and marl, and the greatest 
height of the natural ground above the level of the sea about 
fifty feet. 580 The construction of a canal in such a locality was 
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certainly better than the formation of a ship-groove or Diolcus 
—the substitute for it proposed by Herodotus , 531 [PI. LXI.j not 
to mention that it is doubtful whether at the time that this cut¬ 
ting was made ship-grooves were known even to the Greeks / 32 

Xerxes, having brought his preparations into a state of for¬ 
wardness, having completed his canal and his bridge—after 
one failure with the latter, for which the constructors and the 
sea were punished ; ' 33 —proceeded, -in the year b.c. 481, along the 
u Royal Road ” from Susa to Sardis, and wintered at the Lydian 
capital. 534 His army is said to have accompanied him; 635 but 
more probably it joined him in the spring, flocking in, con¬ 
tingent after contingent, from the various provinces of his 
vast Empire. Forty-nine nations, according to Herodotus, 636 
served under his standard; and their contingents made up a 
grand total of eighteen hundred thousand men. 537 Of these, 
eighty thousand were cavalry, while twenty thousand rode in 
chariots or on camels; the remainder served on foot. There 
are no sufficient means of testing these numbers. Figures in 
the mouth of an Oriental are vague and almost unmeaning; 
armies are never really counted: there is no such thing as a 
fixed and definite “ strength ” of a division or a battalion. 
Herodotus tells us that a rough attempt at numbering the in¬ 
fantry of the host was made on this occasion; but it was of so 
rude and primitive a description that little dependence can be 
placed on the results obtained by it. Ten thousand men were 
counted, and were made to stand close together; a line was then 
drawn round them, and a wall built on the line to the height 
of a man’s waist; within the enclosure thus made all the troops 
in turn entered, and each time that the enclosure appeared to 
be full, ten thousand were supposed to be within it. 638 Esti¬ 
mated in this way, the infantry was regarded as amounting to 
1,700,000. It is clear that such mode of counting was of the 
roughest kind, and might lead to gross exaggeration. Each 
commander would wish his troops to be thought more numer¬ 
ous than they really were, and would cause the enclosure to 
appear full when severalThousauds more might still have found 
room within it. Nevertheless there would be limits beyond 
which exaggeration could not go; and if Xerxes was made to 
believe that the land force which he took with him into Europe 
amounted to nearly two millions of men, it is scarcely doubt¬ 
ful but that it must have exceeded one million. 

The motley composition of such a host has been described in 
a former chapter. 630 Each nation was armed and equipped 
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after its own fashion, and served in a body, often under a dis¬ 
tinct commander. 64,1 The army marched through Asia in a 
single column, which was not, however, continuous, but was 
broken into three portions. The first portion consisted of the 
baggage animals and about half of the contingents of the 
nations; the second was composed wholly of native Persians, 
who preceded and followed the emblems of religion and the 
king; the third was made up of the remaining national con¬ 
tingents. 541 The king himself rode alternately in a chariot and 
in a litter. He was preceded immediately by ten sacred horses, 
and a sacred chariot drawn by eight milk-white steeds. Round 
him and about him were the choicest troops of the whole army, 
twelve thousand horse and the same number of foot, all Per¬ 
sians, and those too not taken at random, but selected carefully 
from the whole mass of the native soldiery. Among them 
seem to have been the famous “Immortals”—a picked body of 
10,000 footmen, always maintained at exactly the same num¬ 
ber, and thence deriving their appellation. 543 

The line of march from Sardis to Abydos was only partially 
along the shore. The army probably descended the valley of 
the Hermus nearly to its mouth, and then struck northward 
into the Caicus vale, crossing which it held on its way, with 
Mount Kara-dagh (Cane) on the left, 543 across the Atarnean 
plain, and along the coast to Adramyttium (Adramyti) and 
Antandros, whence it again struck inland, and, crossing the 
ridge of Ida, descended into the valley of the Scamander. 
Some losses were incurred from the effects of a violent thunder¬ 
storm amid the mountains; 544 but they cannot have been of a 
any great consequence. On reaching the Scamander the army 
found its first difficulty with respect to water. That stream 
was probably low, and the vast host of men and animals 
were unable to obtain from it a supply sufficient for their 
wants. Tiiis phenomenon, wc are told, frequently recurred 
afterwards; 545 it surprises the English reader, but is not really 
astonishing, 546 since, in hot countries, even considerable 
streams are often reduced to mere threads of water during the 
summer. 

Rounding the hills which skirt the Scamander valley upon 
the east, the army marched past Rhoeteum, Ophrynium, and 
Dardanus to Abydos. 647 Here Xerxes, seated upon a marble 
throne, which the people of Abydos had erected for him on the 
summit of a hill, 548 was able to see at one glance his whole 
armament, and to feast his eyes with the sight. It is not likely 
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that any misgivings occurred to him at such a moment. 640 Be¬ 
fore him lay liis vast host, covering with its dense masses the 
entire low ground between the hills and the sea; beyond was 
the strait, and to his left the open sea, white with the sails of 
four thousand ships; the green fields of the Chersonese smiled 
invitingly a little further on; while, between him and the 
opposite shore, the long lines of his bridges lay darkling upon 
the sea, like a yoke placed upon the neck of a captive. 650 
Having seen all, the king gave liis special attention to the fleet, 
which he now perhaps beheld in all its magnitude for the first 
time. Desirous of knowing which of his subjects were the 
best sailors, he gave orders for a sailing-match, which were at 
once carried out. The palm was borne off by the Phoenicians 
of Sidon, 661 who must have beaten not only their own country¬ 
men of Tyre, but the Greeks of Asia and the islands. 

On the next day the passage took place. It was accompanied 
by religious ceremonies. Waiting for the sacred hour of sun¬ 
rise, the leader of the host, as the first rays appeared, poured a 
libation from a golden goblet into the sea, and prayed to Mithra 
that he might effect the conquest of Europe. As he prayed he 
cast into the sea the golden goblet, and with it a golden bowl 
and a short Persian sword. Meanwhile the multitude strewed 
all the bridge with myrtle boughs, and perfumed it with 
clouds of incense. 652 The “ Immortals ” crossed first, wearing 
garlands on their heads. The king, with the sacred chariot and 
horses passed over on the second day. 563 For seven days and 
seven nights the human stream flowed on without intermission 
across one bridge, while the attendants and the baggage-train 
made use of the other. The lash was employed to quicken the 
movements of laggards. 654 At last the whole army was in 
Europe, and the march resumed its regularity. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the advance cf tho host, 
along the coast of Thrace, across Chalcidiee, and round tho 
Thermaic Gulf into Pieria. If we except the counting of the 
fleet and army at Doriseus no circumstances of much interest 
diversified this portion of the march, which lay out indy 
through territories that had previously submitted to the Great 
King. The army spread itself over a wide tract of country, 
marching generally in three divisions, 555 which proceeded by 
three parallel lines—one along the const, another at some con¬ 
siderable distance inland, and a third, with which was Xerxes 
himself, midway between them. At every place when* Xerxes 
Stopped along his line of route the natives had, besides furnish- 
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ing corn for his army, to entertain him and his suite at a great 
banquet, the cost of which was felt as a heavy burthen . 556 
Contributions of troops or ships were also required from all the 
cities and tribes ; 657 and thus both fleet and army continually 
swelled as they advanced onward. In crossing the track be¬ 
tween the Strymon and the Axius some damage was suffered 
by the baggage-train from lions, 558 which came down from the 
mountains during the night and devoured many of the camels; 
but otherwise the march was effected without loss, and the 
fleet and army reached the borders of Thessaly intact, and in 
good condition. Here it was found that there was work for 
the pioneers, 659 and a reconnaissance of the enemy’s country 
before entering it was probably also thought desirable . 660 The 
army accordingly halted some days in Pieria , 561 while prepara¬ 
tions were being made for crossing the Olympic range into the 
Thessalian lowland. 

During the halt intelligence arrived which seemed to promise 
the invader an easy conquest. Xerxes, while he was staying 
at Sardis, had sent heralds to all the Grecian states, 662 except¬ 
ing Athens and Sparta, with a demand for earth and water, the 
recognized symbols of submission. His envoys now returned, 
and brought him favorable replies from at least one-third of 
the continental Greeks—from the Perrhaebians, Thessalians, 
Dolopians, Magnetians, Achseans of Phthiotis, Enianians, 
Malians, Locrians, and from most of the Boeotians. 563 Unless 
it were the insignificant Pliocis, no hostile country seemed to 
intervene between the place where his army lay and the great 
object of the expedition, Attica. Xerxes, therefore, having 
first viewed the pass of Tempe, and seen with his own eyes that 
no enemy lay encamped beyond, 564 passed over the Olympic 
range by a road cut through the woods by his army, and pro¬ 
ceeded southwards across Thessaly and Achaea Phthiotis into 
Malis, 666 the fertile plain at the mouth of the Spercheius river. 
Here, having heard that a Greek force was in the neighbor¬ 
hood, he pitched his camp not far from the small town of 
Trachis. 

Thus far had the Greeks allowed the invader to penetrate 
their country without offering him any resistance. Originally 
there had been an intention of defending Thessaly, and an 
army under Evaenetus, a Spartan polemarch, and Themisfco- 
cles, the great Athenian, had proceeded to Tempe, in order to 
co-operate with the Thessalians in guarding the pass . 666 But 
the discovery that the Olympic range could be crossed in the 
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place where the army of Xerxes afterwards passed it had 
shown that the position was untenable; and it had been then 
resolved that the stand should be made at the next defensible 
position, 567 Thermopylae. [PI. LXIL] Here, accordingly, a 
force was found—small, indeed, if it be compared with the 
number of the assailants, but sufficient to defend such a posi¬ 
tion as that where it was posted against the world in arms. 
Three hundred Spartans, with their usual retinue of helots, 568 
700 Lacedaemonians, 56a other Peloponnesians to the number of 
2800, 576 1000 Phocians, 571 the same number of Locrians, 572 700 
Thespians, and 100 Thebans, 573 formed an army of 9000 men— 
quite as numerous a force as could be employed with any effect 
in the defile they were sent to guard. The defile was a long 
and narrow pass shut in between a high mountain, Callidromus, 
and the sea, and crossed at one point by a line of wall in which 
was a single gateway. 574 Unless the command of the sea were 
gained, or another mode of crossing the mountains discovered, 
the pass could scarcely be forced. 

Xerxes, however, confident in his numbers—after waiting 
four days at Trachis, probably in the hope that his fleet 
would join him 575 —proceeded on the fifth day to the assault. 
First the Medes and Cissians, then the famous ‘ 1 Immortals n 
were sent into the jaws of the pass against the immovable 
foe; 576 but neither detachment could make any impression.. 
The long spears, 577 large shields, 578 and heavy armor of the 
Greeks, their skilful tactics, and steady array, were far more 
than a match for the inferior equipments and discipline of the 
Asiatics. Though the attack was made with great gallantry,, 
both on this day and the next, 579 it failed to produce the slight¬ 
est effect. Very few of the Greeks were either slain or 
wounded; and it seemed as if the further advance of a million 
of men was to be stopped by a force less than a hundredth part 
of their number. 

But now information reached Xerxes which completely 
changed the face of affairs. There was a rough mountain-path 
leading from Trachis up the gorge of the Asopus and across 
Callidromus to the rear of the Greek position, 580 which had 
been unknown to the Greeks when they decided on making 
their first stand at Thermopylae, 581 and which they only dis¬ 
covered when their plans no longer admitted of alteration, lc 
was, perhaps, not much more than a goat-track, and ap¬ 
parently they had regarded it as scarcely practicable, since 
they had thought its defen v might be safely entrusted to a 
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thousand Phocians. 582 Xerxes, however, on learning the ex¬ 
istence of the track, resolved at once to make trial of it. His 
Persian soldiers were excellent mountaineers. He ordered 
Hydarnes to take the “ Immortals,” and, guided by a native, 
to proceed along the path by night, and descend with early 
dawn into the rear of the Greeks, who would then be placed 
between two fires. The operation was performed with com¬ 
plete success. The Phocian guard, surprised at the summit, 
left the path free while they sought a place of safety. 683 The 
Greeks in the pass below, warned during the night of their 
danger, in part fled, in part resolved on death.When moni- 
ing came, Leonidas, at the head of about half his original 
army, 585 moved forward towards the Malian plain, and there 
met the advancing Persians. A bloody combat ensued, in 
which the Persians lost by far the greater number; but the 
ranks of the Greeks were gradually thinned, and they were 
beaten back step by step into the narrowest part of the pass, 
where finally they all perished, except the four hundred The¬ 
bans, who submitted and were made prisoners. 586 

So terminated the first struggle on the soil of Greece, be¬ 
tween the invaders and the invaded. It seemed to promise 
that, thought at vast cost, Persia would be victorious. If her 
loss in the three days’ combat was 20,000 men, as Herodotus 
states, 587 yet, as that of her enemy was 4000, the proportionate 
advantage was on her side. 668 

But, for the conquest of such a country as Greece, it was re¬ 
quisite, not only that the invader should succeed on land, but 
also that he should be superior at sea. Xerxes had felt this, 
and had brought with him a fleet, calculated, as he imagined, 
to sweep the Greek navy from the Egean. As far as the 
Pagasaean Gulf, opposite the northern extremity of Euboea, 
his fleet had advanced without meeting an enemy. It had 
encountered one terrible storm off the coast of Magnesia, and 
had lost 400 vessels ; 589 but this loss was scarcely felt in so vast 
an armament. When from Aphetse, at the mouth of the gulf, 
the small Greek fleet, amounting to no more than 271 vessels, 
was seen at anchor off Artemisinin, the only fear which the 
Persian commanders entertained was lest it should escape 
them. 690 They at once detached 200 vessels to sail round the 
east coast of Euboea, and cut off the possibility of retreat. 691 
When, however, these vessels were all lost in a storm, and 
when in three engagements on three successive days, the Greek 
fleet showed itself fully able to contend against the superior 
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numbers of its antagonist, 602 the Persians themselves could not 
fail to see that their naval supremacy was more than doubtful. 
The fleet at Artemisium was not the entire Greek naval force; 
on another occasion it might be augumented, while their own 
could scarcely expect to receive reinforcements.* 93 The fights 
at Artemisium foreshadowed a day when the rival fleets would 
no longer meet and part on equal terms, but Persia would have 
to acknowledge herself inferior. 

Meanwhile, however, the balance of advantage rested with 
the invaders. The key of Northern Greece was won, and 
Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, Attica, and the Megarid lay open to 
the Persian army. The Greek fleet could gain nothing by any 
longer maintaining the position of Artemisium, and fell back 
towards the south, 694 while its leaders anxiously considered 
where it should next take up its station. The Persians pressed 
on both by land and sea. A rapid march through Phocis and 
Boeotia 696 brought Xerxes to Athens, soon after the Athenians, 
knowing that resistance would be vain, had evacuated it. 596 
The Acropolis, defended by a few fanatics, was taken and 
burnt. 607 One object of the expedition was thus accomplished. 598 
Athens lay in ruins; and the whole of Attica was occupied by 
the conqueror. The Persian fleet, too, finding the channel of 
the Euripus clear, sailed down it, and rounding Sunium, came 
to anchor in the bay of Phalerum. 699 

In the councils of the Greeks all was doubt and irresolution. 
The army, which ought to have mustered in full force at 
Thermopylae and Callidromus, and which, after those passes 
were forced, might have defended Cithferon and Panics, had 
never ventured beyond the Isthmus of Corinth, and was there 
engaged in building a w r all across the neck of land from sea to 
sea. co ° The fleet lay off Salamis, where it was detained by the 
entreaties of the Athenians, who had placed in that island the 
greater part of the non-combatant population; but the in¬ 
clination was strong on the part of many to withdraw west¬ 
ward and fight the next battle, if a battle must be fought, in 
the vicinity of the land force, which would be a protection in 
case of defeat/"* Could Xerxes have had patience for a few 
days, the combined fleet would have broken up/ 02 The Pelo¬ 
ponnesian contingents would have withdrawn to the isthmus; 
and the Athenians, despairing of success, would probably have 
sailed away to Italy/ 03 But the Great King, when he saw the 
vast disproportion between his own fleet and that of the enemy, 
could not believe in the possibility of the Greeks offering a 
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successful resistance. Like a modern emperor/ 04 who im¬ 
agined that, if only he could have been with his fleet, all would 
necessarily have gone well, Xerxes supposed that by having 
the sea-fight under his own eye he would be sure of victory. 005 
Thus again, as at Artemisium, the only fear felt was lest the 
Greeks should fly, and in that way escape chastisement. 
Orders were therefore issued to the Persian fleet to close up at 
once, and blockade the eastern end of the Salaminian strait, f,oc 
while a detachment repeated the attempted manoeuvre at 
Euboea, and sailed round the island to guard the channel at its 
western outlet. 007 

These movements were executed late in the day on which 
the Persian fleet arrived at Phalerum. During the night 
intelligence reached the commanders that the retreat of the 
Greeks was about to commence at once; 608 whereupon the Per¬ 
sian right wing was pushed forward into the strait, and carried 
beyond the Greek position so as to fill the channel where it 
opens into the bay of Eleusis. 609 The remainder of the night 
passed in preparations for the battle on both sides. 610 At day¬ 
break both fleets advanced from their respective shores, the 
Persians being rather the assailants. 611 Their thousand vessels 612 
were drawn up in three lines, 613 and charged their antagonists 
with such spirit that the general inclination on the part of the 
Greeks was at first to retreat. Some of their ships had almost 
touched the shore, when the bold example of one of the cap¬ 
tains, 614 or a cry of reproach from unknown lips, 615 produced a 
revulsion of feeling, and the whole line advanced in good order. 
The battle was for a short time doubtful ; 616 but soon the superi¬ 
ority of Greek naval tactics began to tell. The Persian ves¬ 
sels became entangled one with another, and crashing together 
broke each other’s oars. 017 The triple line increased their dif¬ 
ficulties. If a vessel, overmatched, sought to retreat, it neces¬ 
sarily came into collision with the ships stationed in its rear. 
These moreover pressed too eagerly forward, since their cap¬ 
tains were anxious to distinguish themselves in order to merit 
the approval of Xerxes. 618 The Greeks found themselves able 
to practice with good effect their favorite manoeuvre of the 
periphis , 61a and thus increased the confusion. It was not long 
before the greater part of the Persian fleet became a mere help¬ 
less mass of shattered or damaged vessels. Five hundred are 
said to have been sunk 62 °—the majority by the enemy, but 
some even by their own friends. 621 The sea was covered with 
wrecks, and with wretches who clung to them, till the ruthless 
enemy slew them or forced them to let go their hold. 622 
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This defeat was a death-blow to the hopes of Xerxes, and 
sealed the fate of the expedition. From the moment that he 
realized to himself the fact of the entire inability of his fleet to 
cope with that of the Greeks, Xerxes made up his mind to re¬ 
turn with all haste to Asia. 023 From over-confidence he fell 
into the opposite extreme of despair, and made no effort to re 
trieve his ill fortune. His fleet was ordered to sail straight for 
the Hellespont, and to guard the bridges until he reached them 
with his army/' 24 He himself retreated hastily along the same 
road by which he had advanced, his whole army accompanying 
him as far as Thessaly, 025 where Marnonius was left with 200,- 
000 picked men, 626 to prevent pursuit, and to renew the attempt 
against Greece in the ensuing year. Xerxes pressed on to the 
Hellespont, losing vast numbers of his troops by famine and 
sickness on the way, 627 and finally returned into Asia, not by 
his magnificent bridge, which a storm had destroyed, but on 
board a vessel, which, according to some, narrowly escaped 
shipwreck during the passage. 629 Even in Asia disaster pur¬ 
sued him. Between Abydos and Sardis his army suffered 
almost as much from over-indulgence as it had previously 
suffered from want; 029 and of the mighty host which had gone 
forth from the Lydian capital in the spring not very many 
thousands can have re-entered it hi the autumn. 

Still, however, there was a possibility that the success which 
his own arms had failed to achieve might reward the exer¬ 
tions of his lieutenants. Mardonius had expressed himself con¬ 
fident that with 300,000 picked soldiers he could overpower all 
resistance, 030 and make Greece a satrapy of Persia. Xerxes 
had raised his forces to that amount by sending Artabazus back 
from Sestos at the head of a corj)s cVannee numbering 40,000 
men. 031 The whole army of 300,000 wintered in Thessaly 32 
and Mardonius, when spring came, having vainly endeavored 
to detach the Athenians from the Grecian ranks/ 33 marched 
through Boeotia in Attica, and occupied Alliens for the second 
time/ 34 Hence he proceeded to menance the Polopomiese, 
where he formed an alliance with the Argives, who promised 
him that they would openly embrace the Persian cause/ 35 At 
the same time the Athenians, finding that Sparta took no steps 
to help them, began to waver in their resistance, and to com 
template accepting the terms which Mardonius was still willing 
to grant them/ 3 " The fate of Greece trembled in the balance, 
and apparently was determined by the accident of a death and 
a succession, rather than by any wide-spread patriotic folding 
or any settled course of policy. Cleombrotus, regent for the 
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young son of Leonidas, died/ 37 and his brother Pausanias—a 
brave, clever, and ambitious man took his place. We can 
scarcely be wrong in ascribing at least in part—to this cir¬ 
cumstance the unlooked-for change of policy, which electrified 
the despondent ambassadors of Athens 038 almost as soon as 
Pausanias was installed in power. It was suddenly announced 
that Sparta would take the offensive. Ten thousand hoplites 
and 400,000 light-armed—the largest army that she ever levied 
—took the field/ 39 and, joined at the isthmus by above 25,000 
Peloponnesians/ 40 and soon afterwards by almost as many 
Athenians and Megarians/ 41 proceeded to seek the foreigners, 
first in Attica, and then in the position to which they had re¬ 
tired/ 42 in Boeotia. On the skirts of Cithaeron/ 43 near Plataea, 
a hundred and eight thousand Greeks 044 confronted more than 
thrice their number of Persians and Persian subjects; 045 and 
now at length the trial was to be made whether, in fair and 
open fight on land, Greece or Persia would be superior. A 
suspicion of what the result would be might have been derived 
from Marathon. But there the Persians had been taken at a 
disadvantage, when the cavalry, their most important arm, 
was absent/ 46 Here the error of Datis was not likely to be re¬ 
peated. Mardonius had a numerous and well-armed cavalry, 
which he handled with no little skill. 647 It remained to be seen, 
when the general engagement came, whether, with both arms 
brought fully into play, the vanquished at Marathon would be 
the victors. 

The battle of Plataea was brought on under circumstances 
very unfavorable to the Greeks. Want of water and a diffi¬ 
culty about provisions had necessitated a night movement on 
their part/ 48 The cowardice of all the small contingents/ 40 and 
the obstinacy of an individual Spartan/ 50 disconcerted the 
whole plan of the operation, and left the Lacedaemonians and 
the Athenians at daybreak separated from each other/ 51 and 
deserted by the whole body of their allies. Mardonius attacked 
at once, and prevented the junction of the two allies, so that 
two distinct and separate engagements went on at the same 
time. In both the Greeks were victorious. The Spartans re¬ 
pulsed the Persian horse and foot, slew Mardonius and were 
the first to assail the Persian camp. The Athenians defeated 
the medizing Greeks, and effected a breach in the defences of 
the camp, on which the Spartans had failed to make any impres¬ 
sion. 652 A terrible carnage followed. 053 The contingent of 40,- 
000 troops under Artabazus alone drew off in good order/ 64 
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The remainder were seized with panic, and were either 
slaughtered like sheep or fled in complete disarray. Seventy 
thousand Greeks" 55 not only defeated but destroyed the army 
of 300,000 barbarians, which melted away and disappeared 
making no further stand anywhere. The disaster of Marathon 
was repeated on a larger scale, and without the resource of 
an embarkation. Henceforth the immense superiority of 
Greek troops to Persian was well known on both sides; and 
nothing but the distance from Greece of her vital parts, and 
the quarrels of the Greek states among themselves, preserved 
for nearly a century and a half the doomed empire of 
Persia. 

The immediate result of the defeats of Salamis and Plateea 
was a contraction of the Persian boundary towards the west. 
Though a few Persian garrisons maintained themselves for 
some years on the further side of the straits, 656 soothing there¬ 
by the wounded vanity of the Great King, who liked to think 
that he had still a hold on Europe; 657 yet there can be no doubt 
that, after the double flight of Xerxes and Artabazus, Mace¬ 
donia, Paxmia, and Thrace recovered their independence. 
Persia lost her European provinces, and began the struggle to 
retain those of Asia. Terminus receded, and having once 
receded never advanced again in this quarter. The Greeks 
took the offensive. Sailing to Asia, they not only liberated 
from their Persian bondage the islands which lay along the 
coast, but landing their men on the continent, attacked and 
defeated an army of GO, 000 Persians at Mycale, and destroyed 
the remnant of the ships that had escaped from Salamis. 05 " 
Could they have made up their minds to maintain a powerful 
fleet permanently on the coast of Asia, they might at once 
have deprived Persia of her whole sea-board on the Propontis 
and the Egean; but neither of the two great powers of Greece 
was prepared for such a resolve. Sparta disliked distant ex¬ 
peditions; and Athens did not as yet see her way to under¬ 
taking the protection of the conthimlal Greeks. 6 J She had 
much to do at homo, and had not yet discovered those weak 
points in her adversary’s harness, which subsequently enabled 
her to secure by treaty the freedom of the Greek cities upon 
the mainland. 660 For the present, therefore, Persia only lost 
the hulk of her European possessions, and the islands of the 
Propontis and the Egean. 

The circumstances which caused a renewal of Greek agres¬ 
sions upon Asia towards tbo close of the reign of Xerxes are 
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not very clearly narrated by the authors who speak of them. 
It appears, however, that after twelve years of petty opera¬ 
tions, during which Eion was recovered, 661 and Doriscus fre¬ 
quently attacked, but without effect, 662 the Athenians resolved, 
in b.o. 4GC, upon a great expedition to the eastward. Collect¬ 
ing a fleet of 300 vessels, 663 which was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Cimon, the son of Miltiades, they sailed to the coast 
of Caria and Lyeia, where they drove the Persian garrisons out 
of the Greek towns, and augmenting their navy by fresh con¬ 
tingents at every step, 004 proceeded along the shores of Pam- 
phylia as far as the mouth of the river Eurymedon, where 
they found a Phoenician fleet of 340 vessels, 065 and a Persian 
army, stationed to protect the territory. Engaging first the 
fleet they defeated it, and drove it ashore, after which they 
disembarked and gained a victory over the Persian army. 006 
As many as two hundred triremes were taken or destroyed. 667 
They then sailed on towards Cyprus, where they met and de¬ 
stroyed a squadron of eighty ships, 66 * which was on its way to 
reinforce the fleet at the Eurymedon. Above a hundred ves¬ 
sels, 20,000 captives, and a vast amount of plunder were the 
prize of this war; 669 whieli had, however, no further effect on 
the relations of the two powers. 670 

In the following year the reign of Xerxes eame to an end 
abruptly. With this monarch seems to have begun those in¬ 
ternal disorders of the seraglio, which made the Court during 
more than a hundred and forty years a perpetual scene of in¬ 
trigues, assassinations, executions, and conspiracies. Xerxes, 
who appears to have only one wife, Amestris, 671 the daughter 
(or grand-daughter) of the conspirator, Otanes, 672 permitted 
himself the free indulgence of illicit passion among the prin¬ 
cesses of the Court, the wives of his own near relatives. The 
most horrible results followed. Amestris vented her jealous 
spite on those whom she regarded as guilty of stealing from 
her the affections of her husband; and to prevent her barbari¬ 
ties from producing rebellion, it was necessary to execute the 
persons whom she had provoked, albeit they were near re¬ 
lations of the monarch. 673 The taint of incontinence spread 
among the members of the royal family; and a di%ighter of 
the king, who was married to one of the most powerful nobles, 
became notorious for her excesses. 674 Eunuchs rose into power, 
and fomented the evils which prevailed. 675 The king made 
himself bitter enemies among those whose position was close to. 
his person. At last, Artabanus, chief of the guard, 676 a courtier 
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of high rank, ami Aspamitres, a eunuch, who held the office of 
chamberlain, 617 conspired against their master, and murdered 
him in his sleeping apartment, after he had reigned twenty 
years.* 578 

The character of Xerxes falls below that of any preceding 
monarch. Excepting that he was not wholly devoid of a cer¬ 
tain magnanimity, which made him listen patiently to those 
who opposed liis views or gave him unpalatable advice, 670 and 
which prevented him from exacting vengeance on some occa¬ 
sions, 600 he had scarcely a trait whereon the mind can rest with 
any satisfaction. Weak and easily led, 1501 puerile in his gusts 
of passion and his complete abandonment of himself to them ^ 
—selfish, fickle, boastful, cruel, superstitious, licentious—he 
exhibits to us the Oriental despot in the most contemptible of 
all his aspects—that wherein the moral and the intellectual 
qualities are equally in defect, and the career is one unvarying 
course of vice and folly. From Xerxes we have to date at once 
the decline of the Empire in respect of territorial greatness and 
military strength, and likewise its deterioration in regard to 
administrative vigor and national spirit. With him com¬ 
menced the corruption of the Court—the fatal evil, which 
almost universally weakens and destroys Oriental dynasties. 
His expedition against Greece exhausted and depopulated the 
Empire; and though, by abstaining from further military 
enterprises, he did what lay in his power to recruit its strength, 
still the losses which his expedition caused were certainly not 
repaired in his lifetime. 

As a builder, Xerxes showed something of the same grandeur 
of conception which is observable in his great military enter¬ 
prise and in the works by which it was accompanied. 603 His 
Propylsea, and the sculptured staircase in front of the Chehl 
Minar, which is undoubtedly his work, 001 are among the most 
magnificent erections upon the Persepolitan platform; and are 
quite sufficient to place him in the foremost rank of Oriental 
builders. If we were to ascribe the Chehl Miliar itself to him, 
we should have to give him the palm above all other kings of 
Persia; but on the whole it is most probable that that edifice 
and its duplicate at Susa were conceived, and in the main, con¬ 
structed, by Darius. 606 

Xerxes left behind him three sons—Darius, Hystaspes, and 
Artaxerxes—and two daughters, Amytis and PhodogumV" 
Hystaspes was satrap of Paetria, 607 and at the time of their 
father’s death, only Darius and Artaxerxes were at the Court. 
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Fearing the eldest son most, Artabanus persuaded Artaxerxes 
that the assassination of Xerxes was the act of his brother, 
whereupon Artaxerxes caused him to be put to death, 668 and 
himself ascended the throne (b.c. 465). 

Troubles, as usual, accompanied this irregular accession. 
Artabanus, not content with exercising an influence under 
Artaxerxes such as has caused some authors to speak of him as 
king, 689 aimed at removing the young prince, 600 and making 
himself actual monarch. But his designs being betrayed to 
Artaxerxes by Megabyzus, and at the same time his former 
crimes coming to light, he was killed, together with his tool 
Aspamitres, 691 seven months after the murder of Xerxes. The 
sons of Artabanus sought to avenge his death, but were de¬ 
feated by Megabyzus in an engagement, wherein they lost their 
lives. 692 

Meanwhile, in Bactria, Hystaspes, fi93 who had a rightful claim 
to the throne, raised the standard of revolt. Artaxerxes 
marched against him in person, and engaged him in two bat¬ 
tles, the first of which was Indecisive, while in the second the 
Bactrians suffered defeat, chiefly (according to Ctesias) be¬ 
cause the wind blew violently in their faces. So signal was 
victory, that Bactria at once submitted. Hystaspes’ fate is 
uncertain. 

Not long after the reduction of Bactria, Egypt suddenly 
threw off the Persian yoke (b.c. 460). 694 Inarus, a king of the 
wild African tribes who bordered the Nile valley on the west, 
but himself perhaps a descendant of the old monarchs of 
Egypt, 696 led the insurrection, and, in conjunction with an 
Egyptian, named Amyrtaeus, 696 attacked the Persian troops 
stationed in the country, who were commanded by Achsemenes, 
the satrap. 697 A battle was fought near Papremis in the 
Delta, 698 wherein the Persians were defeated, and Achaemenes 
fell by the hand of Inarus himself. fi " The Egyptians generally 
now joined in the revolt; and the remnant of the Persian army 
was shut up in Memphis. Inarus had asked the aid of Athens; 
and an Athenian fleet of 200 sail was sent to his assistance. 
This fleet sailed up the Nile, defeated a Persian squadron, 700 
and took part in the capture of Memphis and the siege of its 
citadel 701 (White Castle). When the Persian king first learned 
what had happened, he endeavored to rid himself of his Athe¬ 
nian enemies by inducing the Spartans to invade their coun¬ 
try; 703 but, failing in his attempt, he had recourse to arms, and, 
levying a vast host, 708 which he placed under the command oij 
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Megabyzus, sent that officer to recover the revolted province. 
Mcgabyzus marched upon Memphis, defeated the Egyptians 
and their allies in a great battle, 104 relieved the citadel of 
Memphis from its siege, and recovered the rest of the town. 
The Athenians fled to the tract called Prosopitis, 106 which was a 
a portion of the Delta, completely surrounded by two branch 
streams of the Nile. 106 Here they were besieged for eighteen 
months, till Megabyzus contrived to turn the water from one 
of the two streams, whereby the Athenian ships were stranded, 
and the Persian troops were able to march across the river 
bed, and overwhelm the Athenians with their numbers. 701 A 
few only escaped to Cyrene. 108 The entire fleet fell into the 
enemy’s hands; and a reinforcement of fifty more ships, 
arriving soon after the defeat, was attacked unawares after it 
had entered the river, and lost more than half its number. 109 
Inarus was betrayed by some of his own men, 110 and, being car¬ 
ried prisoner to Persia, suffered death by crucifixion. Amyr- 
tseus fled to the fens, 1 ' 1 where for a while he maintained his 
independence. 112 Egypt, however, was with this exception re¬ 
covered to the Empire (b.c. 455); and Athens was taught that 
she could not always invade the dominions of the Great King 
with impunity. 

Six years after this, the Athenians resolved on another effort. 
A fleet of 200 ships was equipped and placed under the com¬ 
mand of the victor of the Eurymedon, Cimon, 713 with orders to 
proceed into the Eastern Mediterranean, and seek to recover 
the laurels lost in Egypt. Cimon sailed to Cyprus, where he 
received a communication from Aniyrtseus, which induced 
him to dispatch sixty ships to Egypt, while with the remaining 
one hundred and forty he commenced the siege of Citium. 
Here he died, either of disease or from the effects of a wound; 114 
and his armament, pressed for provisions, was forced soon 
afterwards to raise the siege, and address itself to some other 
enterprise. Sailing past Salamis, it found there a Cilician and 
Phoenician fleet, consisting of 300 vessels, 116 which it immedi¬ 
ately attacked and defeated, notwithstanding the disparity of 
number. Besides the ships which were sunk, a hundred tri¬ 
remes were taken; 110 and the sailors then landed and gained a 
victory over a Persian army upon the shore. 111 Artaxerxes, 
upon this, fearing lest he should lose Cyprus altogether, and 
thinking that, if Athens became mistress of this important 
island, she would always be fomenting insurrection in Egypt, 
made overtures for peace to the generals who were now in 
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command. His propositions were favorably received. Peace 
was made on the following terms:—Athens agreed to relinquish 
Cyprus, and recall her squadron from Egypt; while the king 
consented to grant freedom to all the Greek cities on the 
Asiatic continent, and not to menace them either by land or 
water. The sea was divided between the two powers, Persian 
ships of war were not to sail to the west of Phaselis in the 
Levant, or of the Cyanean islands in the Euxine; and Greek 
war-ships, we may assume, were not to show themselves east 
of those limits. 718 On these conditions there was to be peace 
and amity between the Greeks and the Persians, and neither 
nation was to undertake any expeditions against the territories 
of the other. Thus terminated the first period of hostility be¬ 
tween Greece and Persia, a period of exactly half a century, 
commencing B.c. 499 and ending B.c. 449, in the seventeenth 
year of Artaxerxes. 

It was probably not many years after the conclusion of this 
peace that a rebellion broke out in Syria. Megabyzus, the 
satrap of that important province, offended at the execution of 
Inarus, in violation of the promise which he had himself made 
to him, raised a revolt against his sovereign, defeated repeat¬ 
edly the armies sent to reduce him to obedience, and finally 
treated with Artaxerxes as to the terms on which he would 
consent to be reconciled. 719 Thus was set an example, if not of 
successful insurrection, yet at any rate of the possibility of re¬ 
belling with impunity—an example which could not fail to have 
a mischievous effect on the future relations of the monarch 
with his satraps. It would have been better for the Empire 
had Megabyzus suffered the fate of Orcetes, 720 instead of living 
to a good old age in high favor with the monarch whose power 
he had weakened and defied. 721 

Artaxerxes survived the “Peace of Callias” twenty-four 
years. His relations with the Greeks continued friendly till 
his demise, though, on the occasion of the revolt of Samos (b.c. 
440), Pissuthnes, satrap of Sardis, seems to have transgressed 
the terms of the treaty, and to have nearly brought about a 
renewal of hostilities. 722 It was probably in retaliation for the 
aid given to the revolted Samians, that the Athenians, late in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, made an expedition against Caunus, 728 
which might have had important consequences, if the Caunians 
had not been firm in their allegiance. A revolt of Lycia and 
Caria under Zopyrus, the son of Megabyzus, assisted by the 
Greeks, might have proved even more difficult to subdue thap 
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the rebellion of Syria under his father. Persia, however, es¬ 
caped this danger; and Artaxerxes, no doubt, saw with pleas¬ 
ure a few years later the Greeks turn their arms against each 
other—Athens, his great enemy, being forced into a contest for 
existence with the Peloponnesian confederacy under Sparta. 

The character of Artaxerxes, though it receives the approval 
of Plutarch and Diodorus, 724 must be pronounced on the whole 
poor and contemptible. His ready belief of the charge brought 
by Artabanus against his brother, Darius, admits perhaps of 
excuse, owing to his extreme youth; 726 but his surrender of 
Inarus to Amestris on account of her importunity, 726 his readi¬ 
ness to condone the revolt of Megabyzus, and his subjection 
throughout almost the whole of his life to the evil influence of 
Amytis, his sister, and Amestris, his mother—both persons of 
ill-regulated lives 727 —are indications of weakness and folly 
quite unpardonable in a monarch. That he was mild in tem¬ 
perament, and even kind and good-natured, is probable. 728 But 
he had no other quality that deserves the slightest commenda¬ 
tion. In the whole course of his long reign he seems never 
once to have adventured himself in the field against an enemy. 
He made not a single attempt at conquest in any direction. 
We have no evidence that he patronized either literature or the 
arts. 729 His peace with Athens was necessary perhaps, but dis¬ 
graceful to Persia. The disorders of the Court increased under 
his reign, from the license (especially) which he allowed the 
Queen-mother, who sported with the lives of his subjects. 750 
The decay of the Empire received a fatal impulse from the im¬ 
punity which he permitted to Megabyzus. 

Like his father, 731 Artaxerxes appears to have had but one 
legitimate wife. This was a certain Damaspia, of whom noth¬ 
ing is known, except that she died on the same day as her hus¬ 
band, and was the mother of his only legitimate son, Xerxes. 732 
Seventeen other sons, who survived him, were the issue of 
various concubines, chiefly—it would appear—Babylonians. 733 
Xerxes II. succeeded to the throne on the death of his father 
(b.c. 425), but reigned forty-five days only, being murdered 
after a festival, in which he had indulged too freely, by his 
half-brother, Seeydianus or Sogdianus. 734 Secydianus enjoyed 
the sovereignty for little more than half a year, 736 when he 
was in his turn put to death by another, brother, Oeluis, 736 who 
on ascending the throne took tho name of Darius, and became 
known to the Greeks as Darius Nothus. 

Darius Nothus had in Jus father's lifetime been made satrap 
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of Hyrcania, 737 and had married his aunt, Parysatis, a daugh¬ 
ter of Xerxes. 73 * He had already two children at his accession, 
—a daughter, Amestris, and a son, Arsaces, who succeeded 
him as Artaxerxes. His reign, which lasted nineteen years, 
was a constant scene of insurrections and revolts, some of 
which were of great importance, since they had permanent 
and very disastrous consequences. The earliest of all was 
raised by his full-brother, Arsites, who rebelled in conjunction 
with a son of Megabyzus, and, obtaining the support of a num¬ 
ber of Greek mercenaries, gained two victories over the forces 
dispatched against him by the king. At last, however, the 
fortune of war changed. Persian gold was used to corrupt the 
mercenaries; and the rebels being thus reduced to extremities, 
were forced to capitulate, yielding themselves on the condition 
that their lives should be spared. Parysatis iuduced her hus¬ 
band to disregard the pledges given and execute both Arsites 
and his fellow-conspiritor 730 —thus proclaiming to the world 
that, unless by the employment of perfidy, the Empire was 
incapable of dealing with those who rebelled against its 
authority. 

The revolt of Pissuthnes, satrap of Lydia, was the next im¬ 
portant outbreak. Its exact date is uncertain; but it seems 
not to have very long preceded the Athenian disasters in 
Sicily. 740 Pissuthnes, who had held his satrapy for more than 
twenty years, 741 was the son of a Ilystaspes, and probably a 
member of the royal family. 742 His wealth—the accumulations 
of so long a term of office—enabled him to hire the services of 
a body of Greek mercenaries, who were commanded by an 
Athenian, called Lycon. On these troops he placed his chief 
dependence; but they failed him in the hour of need. Tissa- 
phernes, the Persian general sent against him, bribed Lycon 
and his men, who thereupon quitted Pissuthnes and made 
common cause with his adversaries. The unfortunate satrap 
could no longer resist, and therefore surrendered upon terms, 
and accompanied Tissaph ernes to the Court. Darius, accus¬ 
tomed now to disregard the pledged word of his officers, exe¬ 
cuted him forthwith, and made over his satrapy to Tissa- 
phernes, as a reward for his zeal. Lycon, the Athenian traitor, 
received likewise a handsome return for his services, the reven¬ 
ues of several towns and districts being assigned him by the 
Great King. 743 

The rebellion, however, was not wholly crushed by the de- 
stuction of its author, Amorges, a bastard son of Pissuthnes, 
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continued to maintain himself in Caria, where he was master 
of the strong city of Iasus, on the north coast of the Sinus 
Iasicus, and set the power of Tissaphernes at defiance. Having 
probably inherited the wealth of his father, he hired a number 
of Peloponnesian mercenaries, and suceeded in maintaining 
himself as an independent monarch for some years. 744 

Such was the condition of things in Asia Minor, when intelli 
gence arrived of the fearful disasters which had befallen the 
Athenians in Sicily -disasters without a parallel since those of 
Salamis—sudden, unexpected, overwhelming. The news, fly¬ 
ing through Asia, awoke everywhere a belief that the power of 
Athens was broken, and that her hostility need no longer be 
dreaded. The Persian monarch considered that under the al¬ 
tered circumstances it would be safe to treat the Peace of 
Callias as a dead letter, and sent down orders to the satraps of 
Lydia and Bithynia that they were once more to demand and 
collect the tribute of the Greek cities within their provinces. 
The satraps began to speculate on the advantages which they 
might derive from alliance with the enemies of Athens, and 
looked anxiously to see a Peloponnesian fleet appear off the 
coast of Asia. Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus vied with each 
other in the tempting offers which they made to Sparta, 145 and 
it was not long before a formal treaty was concluded between 
that state and Persia, by which the two powers bound them¬ 
selves to carry on war conjointly against Athens. 746 

Thus the contest between Persia and her rival entered upon 
a new phase. Henceforth until the liberties of Greece were lost, 
the Great King could always count on having for his ally one 
of the principal Grecian powers. His gold was found to pos¬ 
sess attractions which the Greeks were quite unable to resist. 
At one time Sparta, at another Athens, at another Thebes 
yielded to the subtle influence; Greek generals commanded the 
Persian armies; Greek captainsmanceuvered the Persian fleets; 
the very rank and file of the standing army came to be almost 
as much Greek as Persian. 747 Acting on the maxim, Divide vt 
impera , Persia prolonged for eighty years her tottering Empire, 
by the skilful use which she made of the mutual jealousies 
and divisions of the Hellenic states. 

It scarcely belongs to the history of Persia to trace in detail 
the fortunes of the contending powers during the latter portion 
of the Peloponnesian war. We need only observe that the real 
policy of the Court of Rusa, well understood, and, on the whole, 
tolerably well carried out by the satraps, was to preserve th<* 
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balance of power between Athens and Sparta, to allow neither 
to obtain too decided a preponderance, to help each in turn, 
and encourage each to waste the other’s strength, but to draw 
back whenever the moment came for striking a decisive blow 
against either side. This policy skilfully pursued by Tissa- 
pherncs (who had a genius for intrigue and did not require an 
Alcibiades to give him lessons in state-craft), 748 more clumsily 
by Pharnabazus, 743 whose character was comparatively sincere 
and straightforward, prevailed until the younger Cyrus made 
his appearance upon the scene, when a disturbing force came 
into play which had disastrous effects both on the fortunes of 
Greece and on those of Persia. The younger Cyrus had per¬ 
sonal views of self-aggrandizement which conflicted with the 
true interests of his nation, and was so bent on paving the way 
for his own ascent to sovereign power that he did not greatly 
care whether he injured his country or no. 750 As the accom¬ 
plishment of his designs depended mainly on his obtaining a 
powerful land-force, he regarded a Spartan as preferable to an 
Athenian alliance; and, having once made his choice, he lent 
his ally such effectual aid that in two years from the time of 
his coming down to the coast the war was terminated. Persian 
gold manned and partly built 751 the fleet which conquered at 
JEgos-Potami; perhaps it contributed in a still more decisive 
manner to the victory. 762 Cyrus, by placing his stores at the 
entire command of Lysander, 753 deserved and acquired the 
cordial good-will of Sparta and the Peloponnesians generally— 
an advantage of which we shall And him in the sequel making 
good use. 754 

The gain to Persia from the dominion which she had reac¬ 
quired over the Greeks of Asia was more than counter-bal¬ 
anced by a loss of territory in another quarter, which seems 
to have occurred during the reign of Darius Notlius, though in 
what exact year is doubtful. The revolt of Egypt is placed by 
Heeren and Clinton in b.c. 414, 755 by Eusebius 756 in b.c. 411, by 
Manetho 757 in the last year of Darius Nothus, or b.c. 405. The 
earlier dates depend on the view that the Amyrtseus of Man- 
ethos twenty-eighth dynasty was the leader of the rebellion, 
and had a reign of six years at this period—a view which is 
perhaps tmsound. 758 Manetho probably represented Nepherites 
( Nefaorot) as the leader; and it is quite clear that he placed 
the re-establishment of the old throne of the Pharaohs in the 
year that Darius Nothus died. As his authority is the best 
that we can obtain upon this obscure point, we may regard 
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the last days of the Persian monarch as clouded by news of a 
rebellion, which had been perhaps for some time contem¬ 
plated, 7 " 0 but which did not break out until he was known to 
be in a moribund condition. 

A few years earlier, b.c. 408 or 400, the Mcdes had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover their independence. 760 The 
circumstances of this revolt, which is mentioned by no writer 
but Xenophon, are wholly unknown, but we may perhaps con¬ 
nect it with the rebellion of Terituchmes, a son-in-law of the 
king. The story of Terituchmes, which belongs to this period, 
deserves at any rate to be told, 7G1 as illustrating, in a verj T re¬ 
markable way. the corruption, cruelty, and dissoluteness of 
the Persian Court at the time to which we have now come. 
Terituchmes was the son of Idernes, a Persian noble of high 
rank, probably a descendant of the conspirator Hydarnes. 703 
*On the death of his father, he succeeded to his satrapy, as to a 
hereditary fief, and being high in favor with Darius Notlius, 
he received in marriage that monarch's daughter, Amestris. 
Having, however, after his marriage become enamored of his 
own half-sister, Roxana, and having persuaded her to an in¬ 
cestuous commerce, he grew to detest his wife, and as he could 
not rid himself of her without making an enemy of the king, 
he entered into a conspiracy with 300 others, and planned to 
raise a rebellion. The bond of a common crime, cruel and re¬ 
volting in its character, was to secure the fidelity of the reb¬ 
els one to another. Amestris was to be placed in a sack, and 
each conspirator in turn was to plunge his sword into her 
body. It is not clear whether this intended murder was exe¬ 
cuted or no. Hoping to prevent it, Darius commissioned a 
certain Udiaslcs, who was in the service of Terituchmes, to 
save his daughter by any means that might be necessary; and 
Udiastes, collecting a band, set upon Terituchmes and slew 
him after a strenuous resistance. 763 After this, his mother, 
brothers, and sisters were apprehended by the order of Pary- 
satis, the queen, who caused Roxana to be hewn in pieces, and 
the other unfortunates to be buried alive. It was with great 
difficulty that Arsaces, the lieir-apparent, afterwards Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, preserved his own wife, Statira, from the mas¬ 
sacre. It happened that she was sister to Terituchmes, and, 
though wholly innocent of his offence, she would have been in¬ 
volved in the common destruction of her family had not her 
husband with tears and entreaties begged her life of his pa¬ 
rents. 764 The son of Terituchmes maintained himself for^a 
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while in his father’s government; but Parysatis succeeded in 
having him taken off by poison. 766 

The character of Darius Nothus is seen tolerably clearly in 
the account of his reign which has been here given. He was 
at once weak and wicked. Contrary to his sworn word, he 
murdered his brothers, Secydianus and Arsites. He broke 
faith with Pissuthnes. He sanctioned the wholesale execution 
of Terituchmes’ relatives. Under him the eunuchs of the palace 
rose to such power that one of them actually ventured to as¬ 
pire to the sovereignty. 766 Parysatis, his wife, one of the most 
cruel and malignant even of Oriental women, was in general 
his chosen guide and counsellor. 767 His severities cannot, how¬ 
ever, in all cases be ascribed to her influence, for he was anx¬ 
ious that she should put the innocent Statira to death, and, 
when she refused, reproached her with being foolishly le¬ 
nient. 768 In his administration of the Empire he was unsuc¬ 
cessful; for, if he gained some tracts of Asia Minor, he lost the 
entire African satrapy. Under him we trace a growing relaxa¬ 
tion of the checks by which the great officers of the state were 
intended to have been held under restraint. Satraps came to 
be practically uncontrolled in their provinces, and the danger¬ 
ous custom arose of allowing sons to succeed, almost as a mat¬ 
ter of course, to the governments of their fathers. 769 Powers 
unduly large were lodged in the hands of a single officer, 770 
and actions, that should have brought down upon their per¬ 
petrators sharp and signal punishment, were timorously or 
negligently condoned by the supreme authority. 771 Cunning 
and treachery were made the weapons wherewith Persia con¬ 
tended with her enemies. Manly habits were laid aside, 772 and 
the nation learned to trust more and more to the swords of 
mercenaries. 773 

Shortly before the death of Darius there seems to have been 
a doubt raised as to the succession. 774 Parysatis, who preferred 
her second son to her first-born, imagined that her influence 
was sufficient to induce her husband to nominate Cyrus, in¬ 
stead of Arsaces, to succeed him; and Cyrus is said to have 
himself expected to be preferred above his brother. He had 
the claim, if claim it can be called, that he was the first son 
born to his father after he became king; 776 but his main de¬ 
pendence was doubtless on his mother. Darius, however, 
proved less facile in his dying moments than he had been dur¬ 
ing most of his life, and declined to set aside the rights of the 
eldest son on the frivolous pretence suggested to him, His own 
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feelings may have inclined him towards Arsaces, who resem¬ 
bled him far more than Cyrus did in character; and Cyrus, 
moreover, had recently offended him, and been summoned to 
court, to answer a very serious charge. 17 * Arsaces, therefore, 
was nominated, and took the name of Artaxerxes 777 —as one 
of a king who had reigned long, and, on the who! y pros¬ 
perously. 

An incident of ill omen accompanied the commencement of 
the new reign (b.c. 405). The inauguration of the monarch 
was a religious ceremony, and took place in a temple at Pasar- 
gadm, the old capital, to which a peculiar sanctity was still re¬ 
garded as attaching. Artaxerxes had proceeded to this place, 
and was about to engage in the ceremonies, when he was in¬ 
terrupted by Tissaphernes, who informed him that his life was 
in danger. Cyrus, he said, proposed to hide himself in the 
temple, and assassinate him as he changed his dress, a neces¬ 
sary part of the formalities. 778 One of the officiating priests— 
a Magus, as it would seem 770 —confirmed the charge. Cyrus 
was immediately arrested, and would have been put to death 
on the spot, had not his mother interfered, and, embracing him 
in her arms, made it impossible for the executioner to perform 
his task. With some difficulty she persuaded Artaxerxes to 
spare his brother’s life and allow him to return to his govern¬ 
ment, assuring him, 780 and perhaps believing, that the charges 
made against her favorite were without foundation. 

Cyrus returned to Asia Minor with the full determination of 
attacking his brother at the earliest opportunity. 781 He imme¬ 
diately began the collection of a mercenary force, composed 
wholly of Greeks, on whose arms he was disposed to place far 
more reliance than on those of Orientals. As Tissaphernes 
had returned to the coast with him, and was closely watching 
all his proceedings, it was necessary to exercise great caution, 
lest his intentions should become known before he was ready 
to put them into execution. lie therefore had recourse to three 
different devices. Having found a cause of quarrel with Tissa¬ 
phernes in the ambiguous terms of their respective commis¬ 
sions, he pressed it on to an actual war, which enabled him to 
hire troops openly, as against this enemy; 782 and in this way 
he collected from 5000 to 0000 Greeks—chiefly Peloponnesians. 
He further gave secret commissions to Greek officers, whose 
acquaintance he had made when ho was previously in these 
parts, to collect men for him, whom they were to employ in 
their own quarrels until he needed their services. 785 Prom 
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3000 to 4000 troops were gathered for him by these persons. 
Finally, when he found himself nearly ready to commence his 
march, he discovered a new foe in the Pisidians of the Western 
Taurus, and proceeded to levy a force against them, 784 which 
amounted to some thousands more. In all, he had in readiness 
11,000 heavy-armed and about 2000 light-armed Greeks 785 before 
his purpose became so clear that Tissaphernes could no longer 
mistake it, and therefore started off to carry his somewhat 
tardy intelligence to the capital. 788 

The aims of Cyrus were different from those of ordinary 
rebel satraps; and we must go back to the times of Darius 
Hystaspis in order to find a parallel to them. Instead of seek¬ 
ing to free a province from the Persian yoke, or to carve out 
for himself an independent sovereignty in some remote corner 
of the Empire, his intention was to dethrone his brother, and 
place on his own brows the diadem of his great namesake. It 
was necessary for him therefore to assume the offensive. Only 
by a bold advance, and by taking his enemy to some extent 
unprepared, and so at a disadvantage, could he hope to succeed 
in his audacious project. It is not easy to see that he could 
have had any considerable party among the Persians, 787 or any 
ground for expecting to be supported by any of the subject 
nations. His following must have been purely personal ; 708 and 
though it may be true that he was of a character to win more 
admiration and affection than his brother, yet Artaxerxes 
himself was far from being unpopular with his subjects, whom 
lie pleased by a familiarity and a good-nature to which they 
were little accustomed. 789 Cyrus knew that his principal de¬ 
pendence must be on himself, on his Greeks, and on the care¬ 
lessness and dilatoriness of his adversary, 790 who was destitute 
of military talent and was even thought to be devoid of per¬ 
sonal bravery. 791 

Thus it was important to advance as soon as possible. 
Cyrus therefore quitted Sardis before all his troops were col¬ 
lected (b.c. 401), and marched through Lydia and Phrygia, by 
the route formally followed in the reverse direction by the 
army of Xerxes, 792 as far as Celsenae, where the remainder of 
his mercenaries joined him. 793 With his Greek force thus 
raised to 13,000 men, and with a native army not much short 
of 100,000, 794 he proceeded on through Phrygia and Lycaonia 
to the borders of Cilicia, having determined on taking the 
shortest route to Babylon, through the Cilician and Syrian 
passes, and then along the course of the Euphrates. At 
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Caystrupedion lie was met by Epyaxa, consort of Syennesis, 
the tributary king of Cilicia, who brought him a welcome sup¬ 
ply of money, 795 and probably assured him of the friendly dis¬ 
position of her husband, who was anxious to stand well with 
both sides. In Lycaonia, Cyrus divided his forces, and send¬ 
ing a small body of troops under Menon to escort Epyaxa 
across the mountains and enter Cilicia by the more western of 
the two practicable passes 799 he proceeded himself with the bulk 
of his troops to the famous Pylae Cilicioe, where he probably 
knew that Syennesis would only make a feint of resistance. 
He found the pass occupied; but it was evacuated the next day, 
on the receipt of intelligence that Menon had already entered 
the country and that the fleet of Cyrus-—composed partly of 
his own ships, partly of a squadron furnished to him by 
Sparta 797 —had appeared off the coast and threatened a land¬ 
ing. Cyrus thus crossed the most difficult and dangerous of 
all the passes that separated him from the heart of the Em¬ 
pire, without the loss of a man. 798 

Thus far it would appear that Cyrus had to a certain extent 
masked his plans. The Greek captains must have guessed, if 
they had not actually learnt, his intentions; but to the bulk of 
the soldiery they had been hitherto absolutely unknown. It 
was only in Cilicia that the light broke in upon them, and they 
began to suspect that they were being marched into the in¬ 
terior of Asia, there to engage in a contest with the entire 
power of the Great King. Something of the horror which is 
ascribed to Cleomenes, when it was suggested to him a cen¬ 
tury earlier that he should conduct his Spartans the distance 
of a three months’ journey from the sea, 799 appears to have 
taken possession of the minds of the mercenaries on their 
awaking to this conviction. They at once refused to pro¬ 
ceed. 800 It was only by the most skilful management cm the 
part of their captains, joined to a judicious liberality on the 
part of Cyrus, that they were induced to forego their inten¬ 
tion of returning home at once, and so breaking up the expe¬ 
dition. A perception of the difficulty of effecting a retreat, 
together with an increase of pay, extorted a reluctant assent 
to continue the march, of which the real term and object were 
even now not distinctly avowed. Cyrus said he proposed to 
attack the army of Abrocomas, which lie believed to be posted 
on the Euphrates. If ho did not find it there, a fresh consulta¬ 
tion might he held to consider any further movement. 801 

The march now proceeded rapidly. The gates of Syria a 
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narrow pass on the east coast of the Gulf of Issus, shut in, 
like Thermopylae, between the mountains and the sea, and 
strengthened moreover by fortifications—were left unguarded 
by Abrocomas; 802 and the army, having traversed them with¬ 
out loss, crossed the Amanus range by the pass of Beilan, 803 
and in twenty-nine days from Tarsus reached Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates. 804 The forces of Artaxerxes had nowhere made 
their appearance—Abrocomas, though he had 300,000 men at 
his disposal, 806 had weakly or treacherously abandoned all 
these strong and easily defensible positions; he does not seem 
even to have wasted the country; but, having burnt the boats 
at Thapsacus, he was content to fall back upon Phoenicia, 806 
and left the way to Babylon and Susa open. At Thapsacus 
there was little difficulty in persuading the Greeks, who had 
no longer the sea before their eyes, to continue the march; 
they only stipulated for a further increase of pay, which was 
readily promised them by the sanguine prince, 807 who believed 
himself on the point of obtaining by their aid the inexhaustible 
treasures of the Empire. The river, which happened to be 
uunsually low for the time of year, 806 was easily forded. 
Cyrus entered Mesopotamia, and continued his march down 
the left bank of the Euphrates at the quickest rate that it was 
possible to move a hundred thousand Orientals. 609 In thirty- 
three days he had accomplished above 600 miles, 8,0 and had ap¬ 
proached within 120 miles of Babylon without seeing any 
traces of an enemy. His only difficulties were from the nature 
of the country, which, after the Khabour is passed, becomes 
barren, excepting close along the river. 811 From want of 
fodder there was a great mortality among the baggage-ani¬ 
mals ; the price of grain rose; and the Greeks had to subsist 
almost entirely upon meat. 81 ' 2 At last, when the Babylonian 
alluvium was reached, with its abundance of fodder and corn, 
signs of the enemy began to be observed. Artaxerxes, who 
after some doubts and misgivings had finally determined to 
give his enemy battle in the plain, was already on his way 
from Babylon, with an army reckoned at 900,000 men, 813 and 
had sent forward a bcdy of horse, partly to reconnoitre, 
partly to destroy the crops, in order to prevent Cyrus and his 
troops from benefiting by them. 814 Cyrus now advanced 
slowly and cautiously, at the rate of- about fourteen miles a 
day, 815 expecting each morning to fight a general engagement 
before evening came. On the third night, believing the battle 
tQ be imminent, he distributed the commands and laid down a 
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plan of operations. 810 But morning brought no appearance of 
the enemy, and the whole day passed tranquilly. In the 
course of it, he came upon a wide and deep trench cut through 
the plain for a distance of above forty miles—a recent work, 
which Artaxerxes had intended as a barrier to stop the pro¬ 
gress of his enemy. 817 But the trench was undefended and 
incomplete, a space of twenty feet being left between its ter¬ 
mination and the Euphrates. Cyrus, having passed it, began 
to be convinced that his brother would not risk a battle in the 
plain, but would retreat to the mountains and make his stand 
at Persepolis or Ecbatana. He therefore continued his march 
negligently. His men piled their arms on the wagons or laid 
them across the beasts of burthen; while he himself exchanged 
the horse which he usually rode for a chariot, and proceeded 
on his way leisurely, having about his person a small escort, 
which preserved their ranks, while all the rest of the troops 
were allowed to advance in complete disarray. 8,8 

Suddenly, as the army was proceeding in this disorderly 
manner through the plain, a single horseman was perceived 
advancing at full gallop from the opposite quarter, his steed 
all decked with foam. As he drew near, he shouted aloud to 
those whom he met, addressing some in Greek, others in Per¬ 
sian, and warning them that the Great King, with his whole 
force, was close at hand, and rapidly approaching in order of 
battle. The news took every one by surprise, and at first all 
was hurry and confusion. The Greeks, however, who were on 
the right, rapidly marshalled their line, resting it upon the 
river; while Cyrus put on his armor, mounted his horse, and 
arranged the ranks of his Asiatics. 819 Ample time was given 
for completing all the necessary dispositions; since three hours, 
at the least, 820 must have elapsed from the announcement of 
the enemy’s approach before he actually appeared. Then a 
white cloud of dust arose towards the verge of the horizon, 
below which a part of the plain began soon to darken; 
presently gleams of light were seen to flash out from the dense 
mass which was advancing, the serried lines of spears came 
into view, and the component parts of the huge army grew to 
be discernible. 821 On the extreme left was a body of horsemen 
with white cuirasses, commanded by Tissaphernes; next came 
infantry, carrying the long wicker shield, or gerrhum ; V * J 
then a solid square of Egyptians, heavily armed, and bearing 
wooden shields that reached to the feet; then the contingents 
pf many different nations, some on foot, some on horseback, 
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armed with bows and other weapons. 823 The line stretched 
away to the east further than the Greeks, who were stationed 
on the right, could see, extending (as it would seem) more than 
twice the distance which was covered by the army of Cyrus. 824 
Artaxerxes was in the centre of his line, 825 on horseback, 826 
surrounded by a mounted guard of 6000 Persians. 827 In front 
of the line, towards the river, were drawn up at wide intervals 
a hundred and fifty scythed chariots, which were designed to 
carry terror and confusion into the ranks of the Greeks. 828 

On the other side, Cyrus had upon the extreme right a 
thousand Paphlagonian cavalry with the more lightly armed 
of the Greeks; 821 * next, the Greek heavy-armed, under Clear- 
chus; and then his Asiatics, stretching in a line to about the 
middle of his adversary’s army, his own special command 
being in the centre; and his left wing being led by the satrap, 
Ariseus. 830 With Ariseus was posted the great mass of the 
cavalry; but a band of six hundred, clad in complete armor, 
with their horses also partially armed, 88, waited on Cyrus him¬ 
self, and accompanied him wherever he went. As the enemy 
drew near, and Cyrus saw how much he was outflanked upon 
the left, he made an attempt to remedy the evil by ordering 
Clearchus to move with his troops from the extreme right to the 
extreme left of the line, where he would be opposite to Arta¬ 
xerxes himself. 832 This, no doubt, would have been a hazard¬ 
ous movement to make in the face of a superior enemy; and 
Clearchus, feeling this, and regarding the execution of the 
order as left to his discretion, declined to move away from the 
river. Cyrus, who trusted much to the Greek general’s judg¬ 
ment, did not any further press the change, 833 but prepared to 
fight the battle as he stood. 

The combat began upon the right. When the enemy had 
approached within six or seven hundred yards, the impatience 
of the Greeks to engage could not be restrained. They sang 
the paean and started forwards at a pace which in a short time 
became a run. 834 The Persians did not await their charge. 
The drivers leaped from their chariots, the line of battle be¬ 
hind them wavered, and then turned and fled without striking 
a blow. One Greek only was wounded by an arrow. 835 As for 
the scythed chariots, they damaged their own side more than 
the Greeks; for the frightened horses in many cases, carried 
the vehicles into the thick of the fugitives, while the Greeks 
opened their ranks and gave passage to such as charged in an 
opposite direction. 638 Moderating their pace so as to preserve 
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their tactical arrangement/ 97 blit still advancing wicli great 
rapidity, the Greeks pressed on the flying enemy, and pursued 
him a distance of two or three miles/ 38 never giving a thought 
to Cyrus, who, they supposed, would conquer those opposed to 
him with as much ease as themselves. 

But the prince meanwhile was in difficulties. Finding him¬ 
self outnumbered and outflanked, and fearing that his whole 
army would be surrounded, and even the victorious Greeks 
attacked in the rear/ 99 he set all upon one desperate cast and 
charged with his Six Hundred against the six thousand horse 
who protected his brother. Artagersos, their commander, 
who met him with a Homeric invective/ 40 lie slew with his 
own hand. 84 ' The six thousand were routed and took to flight ; 
the person of the king was exposed to view; and Cyrus, trans¬ 
ported at the sight, rushed forward shouting, “I see the 
man/’ and hurling his javelin, struck him straight upon the 
breast, with such force that the cuirass was pierced and a 
slight flesh-wound inflicted/ 4 * The king fell from his horse; 
but at the same moment Cyrus received a wound beneath the 
eye from the javelin of a Persian/ 49 and in the melee which 
followed he was slain with eight of his followers. 844 The Six 
Hundred could lend no effectual aid, because they had rashly 
dispersed in pursuit of the flying enemy/ 45 

As the whole contest was a personal one, the victory was 
now decided. Fighting, however, continued till nightfall. 
On learning the death of their leader, the Asiatic troops under 
Arianis fled—first to their camp, and then, when Art a xerxes 
attacked them there, to the last night's station/ 46 The 
Grecian camp was assaulted by Tissaphernes, who at the be¬ 
ginning of the battle had ehaiged through the Greek light- 
armed, without however, inflicting on them any loss/ 47 and 
had then pressed on, thinking to capture the Grecian bag¬ 
gage/ 48 But the guard defended their camp with success, and 
slew many of the assailants. Tissaphernes and the king drew 
off after a while, and retraced their steps, in order to com¬ 
plete the victory by routing the troops of Clearchus. 
Clearchus was at the same time returning from his pursuit, 
having heard that his camp was in danger, and as the two 
bodies of troops approached, he found his right 849 threatened 
by the entire host of the enemy, which might have lapped 
round it and attacked it in front, in flank, and in rear. To 
escape tins i>eril he was about to wheel his line and make it 
rest alone its whole extent upon the river, 860 when the Persians 
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passed him and resumed the position which they had occupied 
at the beginning of the battle. They were then about to at¬ 
tack, when once more the Greeks anticipated them and 
charged. The effect was again ludicrous. The Persians would 
not abide the onset, but fled faster than before. 851 The Greek* 4 , 
pursued them to a village, close by which was a knoll or 
mound, 852 whither the fugitives had betaken themselves. 
Again the Greeks made a movement in advance, and immedi¬ 
ately the flight recommenced. The last rays of the setting sun 
fell on scattered masses of Persian horse and foot flying in all 
directions over the plain from the little band of Greeks. 863 

The battle of Cunaxa was a double blow to the Persian 
power. By the death of Cyrus there was lost the sole chance 
that existed of such a re-in vigoration of the Empire as might 
have enabled it to start again on a new lease of life, with 
ability to in*>ld its own, and strength to resume once more the 
aggressive attitude of former times. The talents of Cyrus 
have perhaps been overrated, but he was certainly very 
superior to most Orientals; and there can be no doubt that the 
Empire would have greatly gained by the substitution of 
his rule for that of his brother. He was active, energetic, 
prompt in deed, ready in speech, faithful in the observance of 
his engagements, brave, liberal—he had more foresight and 
more self-control 864 than most Asiatics; he knew how to deal 
with different classes of men; he had a great power of inspir¬ 
ing affection and retaining it; 855 he was free from the folly of 
national prejudice, and could appreciate as they deserved both 
the character and the institutions of foreigners. 866 It is likely 
that he would have proved a better administrator and ruler 
than any king of Persia since Darius Hystaspis. He would, 
therefore, undoubtedly have raised his country to some extent. 
Whether he could really have arrested its decline, and en¬ 
abled it to “avenge the humiliations of Marathon, Salamis, 
and the peace of Callias,” 857 is, however, exceedingly doubtful. 

For Cyrus, though he had considerable merits, was not 
without great and grievous defects. As the Tartar is said 
always to underlie the Russ, 858 so the true Oriental underlay 
that coating of Grecian manners and modes of thought and 
act, with which a real admiration of the Hellenic race induced 
Cyrus to conceal his native barbarism. When he slew his 
cousins for an act which he chose to construe as disrespect, 859 
and when he executed Orontes for contemplated desertion, 
secretly and silently, so that no one knew his fate, 860 when 
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transported with jealous rage he rushed madly upon his 
brother/' 51 exposing to hazard the success of all his carefully 
formed plans, and in fact ruining his cause, the acquired 
habits of the Phil-Hellene gave way, and the native ferocity 
of the Asiatic came to the surface. We see Cyrus under 
favorable circumstances, while conciliation, tact, and self- 
restraint were necessities of his position, without which he 
could not possibly gain his ends—we do not know what elfect 
success and the possession of supreme power might have had 
upon his temper and conduct; but from the acts above- 
mentioned we may at any rate suspect that the result would 
have been very injurious. 

Again, intellectually, Cyrus is only great for an Asiatic. 
He has more method, more foresight, more power of combina¬ 
tion, more breadth of mind than the other Asiatics of his day, 
or than the vast mass of Asiatics of any day. But he is not 
entitled to the praise of a great administrator or of a great 
general. His three years’ administration of Asia Minor was 
chiefly marked by a barbarous severity towards criminals/ 6 * 
and by a lavish expenditure of the resources of his govern¬ 
ment, which left him in actual want at the moment when he 
was about to commence his expedition. 863 His generalship 
failed signally at the battle of Cunaxa, for the loss of which he 
is far more to be blamed than Clearchus. As he well knew 
that Artaxerxes was sure to occupy the centre of his line of 
battle/ 64 he should have placed his Greeks in the middle of his 
own line, not at one extremity. When he saw how much his 
adversary outflanked him on the left—a contingency which 
was so probable that it ought to have occurred to him before¬ 
hand—he should have deployed his line in that direction, in¬ 
stead of ordering such a movement as Clearchus, not unwisely, 
declined to execute. He might have trusted the Greeks to 
light in line, as they had fought at Marathon /* 5 and by ex¬ 
panding their ranks, and moving off his Asiatics to the left, he 
might have avoided the danger of being outflanked and sur¬ 
rounded. But his capital error was the wildness and abandon 
of his charge with the Six Hundred—a charge which it was 
probably right to make under the circumstances, but which 
required a combination of coolness and courage that the Per¬ 
sian prince evidently did not possess when his feelings were 
excited. Had he kept his Six Hundred well in hand, cheeked 
their pursuit, and abstained from thrusting his own person 
into unnecessary danger, he might have joined the Greeks as 
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they returned from their first victory and participated in their 
final triumph. At the same time, Clearchus cannot but be 
blamed for pushing his suit too far. If, when the enemy in his 
front fled, he had at once turned against those who were 
engaging Cyrus, taking them on their left flank, which must 
have been completely uncovered, he might have been in time 
to prevent the fatal results of the rash charge made by his 
leader. 

Thus the death of Cyrus, though a calamity to Persia, was 
scarcely the great loss which it has been represented. A far 
worse result of the Cyreian expedition was the revelation which 
it made of the weakness of Persia, and of the facility with 
which a Greek force might penetrate to the very midst of the 
Empire, defeat the largest army that could be brought against 
it, and remain, 866 or return, as it might think proper. Hitherto 
Babylon and Susa had been, even to the mind of a Greek 
statesman, 667 remote localities, which it would be the extreme of 
rashness to attempt to reach by force of arms, and from which 
it would be utter folly to suppose that a single man could 
return alive except by permission of the Great King. Hence¬ 
forth these towns were looked upon as prizes quite within the 
legitimate scope of Greek ambition, and their conquest came to 
be viewed as little more than a question of time. The opinion 
of inaccessibility, which had been Persia’s safeguard hitherto, 
was gone, and in its stead grew up a conviction that the heart 
of the Empire might be reached with very little difficulty. 868 

It required, however, for the production of this whole change, 
not merely that the advance to Cunaxa should have been 
safely made, and the immeasurable superiority of Greek to 
Asiatic soldiers there exhibited, but also that the retreat should 
have been effected, as it was effected, without disaster. Had 
the Ten Thousand perished under the attacks of the Persian 
horse, or even under the weapons of the Kurds, or amid the 
snows of Armenia, the opinion of Persian invulnerability would 
have been strengthened rather than weakened by the expedi¬ 
tion. But the return to Greece of ten thousand men, who had 
defeated the hosts of the Great King in the centre of his do¬ 
minions, and fought their way back to the sea without suffer¬ 
ing more than the common casualties of war, was an evidence 
of weakness which could not but become generally known, and 
of which all could feel the force. Hence the retreat was as 
important as the battle. Tf in late autumn and mid-winter a 
small Greek army, without maps 869 or guides, could make its 
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way for a thousand miles through Asia, and encounter no foe 
over whom it could not easily triumph, it was clear that the 
fabric of Persian power was rotten, and would collapse on the 
first serious attack. 

Still, it will not be necessary to trace in detail the steps of 
the retreat. It was the faet of the return, rather than the mode 
of its accomplishment, which importantly affected the subse¬ 
quent history of Persia. We need only note that the retreat 
was successfully conducted in spite, not merely of the military 
power of the Empire, but of the most barefaced and cruel 
treachery” 70 —a fact which showed clearly the strong desire 
that there was to hinder the invaders’ escape. Persia did not 
set much store by her honor at this period; but she would 
scarcely have pledged her word and broken it, without the 
slightest shadow of excuse, unless she had regarded the object 
to be accomplished as one of vast importance, and seen no other 
way which offered any prospect of the desired result. Her 
failure, despite the success of her treachery, places her military 
weakness in the strongest possible light. The Greeks, though 
deprived of their leaders, deceived, surprised, and hemmed in 
by superior numbers, amid terrific mountains, precipices, and 
snows, forced their way by sheer dogged perseverance through 
all obstacles, and reached Trebizond with the loss of not one 
fourth of their original number. 871 

There was also another discovery made during the return 
which partly indicated the weakness of the Persian power, and 
partly accounted for it. The Greeks had believed that the 
whole vast space enclosed between the Black Sea, Caucasus, 
Caspian, and Jaxartes on the one hand, and the Arabian Desert, 
Persian Gulf, and Indian Ocean on the other, was bound to¬ 
gether into one single centralized monarchy, all the resources 
of which were wielded by a single arm. They now found that 
even towards the heart of the empire, on the confines of Media 
and Assyria, there existed independent tribes which set the 
arms of Persia at defiance; 872 while towards the verge of the 
old dominion whole provinces, once certainly held in subjection, 
had fallen away from the declining State, and succeeded in 
establishing their freedom. The nineteenth satrapy of Herod¬ 
otus 673 existed no more; in lieu of it was a mass of warlike and 
autonomous tribes—Chalybes, Taochi, Chaldeans, Macronians, 
Scythians, Colchians, Mosynmcians, Tibarcnians” 74 —whose ser¬ 
vices, if he needed them, the King of Persia had to buy,” 76 while 
ordinarily their attitude towards him was one of distrust and 
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hostility. Judging of the unknown from the known, the 
Greeks might reasonably conclude that in all parts of the 
Empire similar defections had occurred, and that thus both the 
dimensions and the resources of the state had suffered serious 
diminution, and fell far below the conception which they had 
been accustomed to form of them. 

The immediate consequence of the Cyreian expedition was a 
rupture between Persia and Sparta. Sparta had given aid to 
Cyrus, and thus provoked the hostility of the Great King. 
She was not inclined to apologize or to recede. On the con¬ 
trary, she saw in the circumstances of the expedition strong 
grounds for anticipating great advantages to herself from a 
war with so weak an antagonist. Having, therefore, secured 
the services of the returned Ten Thousand,- 76 she undertook 
the protection of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia, and carried 
on a war upon the continent against the satraps of Lydia and 
Phrygia for the space of six years (b.c. 399 to b.c. 394). The 
disorganization of the Persian Empire became very manifest 
during this period. So jealous were the two satraps of each 
other, that either was willing at any time to make a truce with 
the Spartans on condition that they proceeded to attack the 
other; and, on one occasion, as much as thirty silver talents 
was paid by a satrap on the condition that the war should be 
transferred from his own government to that of his rival. 877 
At the same time the native tribes were becoming more and 
more inclined to rebel. The Mysians and Pisidians had for a 
long time been practically independent. 878 Now the Bithyn- 
ians showed a disposition to shake off the Persian yoke, 879 
while in Paphlagonia the native monarehs boldly renounced 
their allegiance. 880 Agesilaiis, who carried on the war in Asia 
Minor for three years, knew well how to avail himself of all 
these advantageous circumstances; and it is not unlikely that 
he would have effected the separation from Persia of the entire 
peninsula, had he been able to continue the struggle a few 
years longer. But the league between Argos, Thebes, and 
Corinth, which jealousy of Sparta caused and Persian gold 
promoted, 881 proved so formidable, that Agesilaiis had to be 
summoned home: 88 * 2 and after his departure, Conon, in alliance 
with Pharnabazus, recovered the supremacy of the sea for 
Athens, 883 and greatly weakened Spartan influence in Asia. 
Not content with this result, the two friends, in the year 
b.c. 393, sailed across the Egean, and the portentous spectacle 
of a Persian fleet in Greek waters was once more seen—this 
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time in alliance with Athens! Descents were made upon the 
coasts of the Peloponnese/ 84 and the island of Cythera was 
seized and occupied/ 86 The long walls of Athens were rebuilt 
with Persian money, and all the enemies of Sparta were richly 
subsidized/ 86 Sparta was made to feel that if she had been able 
at one time to make the Great King tremble for his provinces, 
or even for his throne, the King could at another reach her 
across the Egean, and approach Sparta as nearly as she had, 
with the Cyreians, approached Babylon. 

The lesson of the year b.c. 393 was not thrown away on the 
Spartan government. The leading men became convinced that 
unless they could secure the neutrality of the Persians, Sparta 
must succumb to the hostility of her Hellenic enemies. Under 
these circumstances they devised, with much skill, a scheme 
likely to be acceptable to the Persians, which v T ould weaken 
their chief rivals in Greece—Athens and Thebes—while it 
would leave untouched their own power. They proposed a 
general peace, the conditions of which should be the entire 
relinquishment of Asia to the Persians, and the complete auton¬ 
omy of all the Greek States in Europe. The first attempt to 
procure the acceptance of these terms failed 887 (B.c. 393); but 
six years later, after Antalcidas had explained them at the 
Persian Court, Artaxerxes sent down an ultimatum to the 
disputants/ 88 modifying the terms slightly as regarded 
Athens/ 89 extending them as regarded himself so as to include 
the islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus, and requiring their ac¬ 
ceptance by all the belligerents, on pain of their incurring his 
hostility. To this threat all yielded. A Persian king may be 
excused if he felt it a proud achievement thus to dictate a peace 
to the Greeks—a peace, moreover, which annulled the treaty of 
Callias, and gave back absolutely into his hands a province 
which had ceased to belong to his Empire more than sixty 
years previously. 

It was the more important to Artaxerxes that his relations 
with the European Greeks should bo put upon a peaceful 
footing, since all the resources of the Empire were wanted for 
the repression of disturbances which had some years previously 
broken out in Cyprus. The exact date of the Cyprian revolt 
under Evagoras, the Greek tyrant of Salamis, is uncertain/ 90 
but there is evidence that, at least as early as b.c. 391, he was 
at open war with the power of Persia, and had made an 
alliance with the Athenians, who both in that year and in 
b.c. 388 sent him aid/ 91 Assisted also by AehOris, iiulepe^denl 
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monarch of Egypt, and Heeatomnus, vassal king of Caria, 892 he 
was able to take the offensive, to conquer Tyre, 893 and extend 
his revolt into Cilicia 894 and Idumaea. 895 An expedition under¬ 
taken against him by Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, 896 seems 
to have failed. It was the first object of the Persians, after 
concluding the “ Peace of Antaleidas,” to crush Evagoras. 
They collected 300 vessels, partly from the Greeks of Asia, and 
brought together an army of 300,000 men. 897 The fleet of 
Evagoras numbered 200 triremes, and with these he ventured 
on an attaek, but was completely defeated by Tiribazus, who 
shut him up in Salamis, and, after a struggle which continued 
for at least six years, 898 compelled him to submit to terms 
(b.c. 3S0 or 379). 899 More fortunate than former rebels, be 
obtained not merely a promise of pardon, whieh would prob¬ 
ably have been .violated, but a recognition of his title, and 
permission to remain in his government, with the single 
obligation of furnishing to the Great King a certain annual 
tribute. 

During the continuance of this war, Artaxerxes was person- 
ally engaged in military operations in another part of his do¬ 
minions. The Cadusians, who inhabited the low and fertile 
tract between the Elburz range and the Caspian, having re¬ 
volted against his authority, Artaxerxes invaded their territory 
at the head of an army whieh is estimated at 300,000 foot and 
10,000 horse. 900 The land was little cultivated, rugged, and 
covered with constant fogs; the men were brave and warlike, 
and having admitted him into their country, seem to have 
waylaid and intercepted his convoys. His army was soon re¬ 
duced to great straits, and forced to subsist on the cavalry 
horses and the baggage animals. A most disastrous result 
must have followed, 901 had not Tiribazus, who had been recalled 
from Cyprus on charges preferred against him by the comman¬ 
der of the land force, Orontes, 902 contrived very artfully to in¬ 
duce the rebels to make their submission. 903 Artaxerxes was 
thus enabled to withdraw from the country without serious 
disaster, having shown in his short campaign that he possessed 
the qualities of a soldier, 904 but was entirely deficient in those 
of a general. 

A time of comparative tranquillity seems to have followed 
the Cadusian campaign. Artaxerxes strengthened his hold 
upon the Asiatic Greeks by razing some of their towns and 
placing garrisons in others. 905 His satraps even ventured to 
commence the absorption of the islands off the coast; and 
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there is evidence that Samos, at any rate, was reduced and 
added to the Empire. 806 Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Idumaea were 
doubtless recovered soon after the great defeat of Evagoras. 
There remained only one province in this quarter which still 
maintained its revolt, and enjoyed, under native monarchs, the 
advantages of independence. This was Egypt, which had now 
continued free for above thirty years, since it shook off the 
yoke of Darius Nothus. Artaxerxes, anxious to recover this 
portion of his ancestral dominions, applied in b.c. 375 to Athens 
for the services of her great general, Iphicrates. 907 His request 
was granted, and in the next year a vast armament was as¬ 
sembled at Acre 90 ® under Iphicrates and Phamabazus, which 
effected a successful landing in the Delta at the Mendesian 
mouth of the Nile, stormed the town commanding this branch 
of the river, and might have taken Memphis, could the ener¬ 
getic advice of the Athenian have stirred to action the sluggish 
temper of his Persian colleague. 909 But Pharnabazus declined 
to be hurried, and preferred to proceed leisurely and according 
to rule. The result was that the season for hostilities passed 
and nothing had been done. The Nile rose as the summer 
drew on, and flooded most of the Delta; the expedition could 
effect nothing, and had to return. Pharnabazus and Iphicrates 
parted amid mutual recriminations; and the reduction of 
Egypt was deferred for above a quarter of a century. 

In Greece, however, the Great King still retained that posi¬ 
tion of supreme arbiter with which he had been invested at the 
“Peace of Antalcidas.” In b.c. 372 Antalcidas was sent by 
Sparta a second time up to Susa, for the purpose of obtaining 
an imperial rescript, prescribing the terms on which the then 
existing hostilities among the Greeks should cease. 810 In b.c. 
367 Pelopidas and Ismenias proceeded with the same object 
from Thebes to the Persian capital. 911 In the following year a 
rescript, more in their favor than former ones, was obtained 
by Athens. 912 Thus every one of the leading powers of Greece 
applied in turn to the Great King for his royal mandate, so 
erecting him by common consent into a sort of superior, whose 
decision was to be final in all cases of Greek quarrel. 

But this external acknowledgment of the imperial greatness 
of Persia did not, and could not, check the internal decay and 
tendency to disintegration, which was gradually gaining head, 
and threatening the speedy dissolution of the Empire. The 
long reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon was now verging towards 
its close. lie was advanced in years, and enfeebled in mind 
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and body, suspicious of his sons and of his nobles, especially 
of such as showed more than common ability. Under these 
circumstances, revolts on the part of satraps grew frequent. 
First Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, renounced his allegiance 
(B.C. 366), and defended himself with success against Autophra- 
dates, satrap of Lydia, and Mausolus, native king of Caria 
under Persia, to whom the task of reducing him had been en¬ 
trusted. 913 Then Aspis, who held a part of Cappadocia, revolted 
and maintained himself by the help of the Pisidians, until he 
was overpowered by Da tames. 914 Next Dataraes himself, satrap 
of the rest of Cappadocia, understanding that Artaxerxes’ 
mind was poisoned against him, made a treaty with Ariobar¬ 
zanes, and assumed an independent attitude in his own prov¬ 
ince. 615 In this position he resisted all the efforts of Autophra- 
dates to reduce him to obedience; and Artaxerxes condescended 
first to make terms with him and then to remove liim by 
treachery. 918 Finally (b.c. 362), there seems to have been some¬ 
thing like a general revolt of the western provinces, in which 
the satraps of Mysia, Phrygia, and Lydia, Mausolus, prince of 
Caria, and the people of Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, and 
Phoenicia participated. 917 Tachos, king of Egypt, fomented the 
disturbances, which were also secretly encouraged by the 
Spartans. 918 A terrible conflict appeared to be imminent; but 
it was avoided by the ordinary resources of bribery and 
treachery. Orontes, satrap of Phrygia, and Rheomithras, one 
of the revolted generals, yielding to the attractions of Persian 
gold, deserted and betrayed their confederates. 919 The insur¬ 
rection was in this way quelled, but it had raised hopes in 
Egypt, which did not at once subside. Tachos, the native 
king, having secured the services of Agesilaiis as general. 920 
and of Chabrias, the Athenian, as admiral of his fleet, 921 boldly 
advanced into Syria, was well received by the Phoenicians, 
and commenced the siege of some of the Syrian cities. Persia 
might have suffered considerable loss in this quarter, had not 
the internal quarrels of the Egyptians among themselves proved 
a better protection to her than her own armies. Two preten¬ 
ders to the throne sprang up as soon as Tachos had quitted the 
country, 922 and he was compelled to return to Egypt in order 
to resist them. The force intended to strike a vigorous blow 
against the power of Artaxerxes was dissipated in civil con¬ 
flicts ; and Persia had once more to congratulate herself on the 
intestine divisions of her adversaries. 

A few years after this, Artaxerxes died, having reigned forty' 
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six years, 023 and lived, if we may trust Plutarch, ninety-four. 024 
Like most of the later Persian kings, he was unfortunate in his 
domestic relations. To his original queen, Statira, he was in¬ 
deed fondly attached ; 926 and she appears to have merited and 
returned his love ; 926 but in all other respects his private life 
was unhappy. Its chief curse was Parysatis, the queen-mother. 
This monster of cruelty held Artaxorxes in a species of bond¬ 
age during almost the whole of his long reign, and acted as if 
she were the real sovereign of the country. She encouraged 
Cyrus in his treason, 921 and brought to most horrible ends all 
those who had been prominent in frustrating it. 988 She poisoned 
Statira out of hatred and jealousy, because she had a certain 
degree of influence over her husband. 929 She encouraged Arta- 
xerxes to contract an incestuous marriage with his daughter 
Atossa, 930 a marriage which proved a fertile source of further 
calamities. Artaxerxes had three sons by Statira—Darius, 
Ariaspes, and Ochus. Of these Darius, as the eldest, was for¬ 
mally declared the heir. 93 * But Ochus, ambitious of reigning, 
intrigued with Atossa, 932 and sought to obtain the succession 
by her aid. So good seemed to Darius the chances of his 
brother’s success that he took the rash step of conspiring 
against the life of his father, as the only way of securing the 
throne. 933 His conspiracy was detected, and he was seized and 
executed. Ariaspes thereby becoming the eldest son, and so the 
natural heir. Ochus then persuaded Ariaspes that he had 
offended his father, and was about to be put to a cruel and ig¬ 
nominious death, whereupon that prince in despair committed 
suicide. 934 His elder brothel's thus removed, there still re¬ 
mained one rival, whom Ochus feared. This was Arsames, one 
of his half-brothel's, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, who 
stood high in his favor. Assassination was the weapon em¬ 
ployed to get rid of this rival. It is said that this last blow 
was too much for the aged and unhappy king, who died of 
grief on receiving intelligence of the murder. 936 

Artaxerxes was about the weakest of all the Persian men 
archs. He was mild in temperament, 9 ” affable in demeanor, 
goodnatured, 037 affectionate, 938 and well-meaning. But, pos¬ 
sessing no strength of will, he allowed the commission of the 
most atrocious acts, the most horrible cruelties, by those about 
him, who were bolder and more resolute than himself. The 
wife and son, whom ho fondly loved, wore plotted against be¬ 
fore his eyes; and ho had neither the skill to prevent nor tin' 
courage to avenge their fate. Incapable of resisting entreaty 
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and importunity, he granted boons which he ought to have 
refused, and condoned offences which it would have been 
proper to punish. He could not maintain long the most just 
resentment, but remitted punishments even when they were 
far milder than the crime deserved. 939 He was fairly success¬ 
ful in the management of his relations with foreign countries, 
and in the suppression of disturbances within his own domin¬ 
ions ; but he was quite incapable of anything like a strenuous 
and prolonged effort to renovate and re-invigorate the Empire. 
If he held together the territories which he inherited, and be¬ 
queathed them to his successor augmented rather than dimin¬ 
ished, 940 it is to be attributed more to his good fortune than to 
his merits, and to the mistakes of his opponents than to his own 
prudence or sagacity. 

Ochus, who obtained the crown in the manner related above, 
was the most cruel and sanguinary of all the Persian kings. 941 
He is indeed the only monarch of the Achaemenian hue who 
appears to have been bloodthirsty by temperament. His first 
act on finding himself acknowledged king (b.c. 359) was to 
destroy, so far as he could, all the princes of the blood royal, in 
order that he might have no rival to fear. He even, if we may 
believe Justin, 942 involved in this destruction a number of the 
princesses, whom any but the most ruthless of despots would 
have spared. Having taken these measures for his own secu¬ 
rity, he proceeded to show himself more active and enterprising 
than any monarch since Longimanus. It was now nearly half 
a century since one of the important provinces of the Empire— 
Egypt - had successfully asserted its independence and restored 
the throne of its native kings. General after general had been 
employed in vain attempts to reduce the rebels to obedience. 
Ochus determined to attempt the recovery of the revolted prov¬ 
ince in person. Though a rebellion had broken out in Asia 
Minor, 943 which being supported by Thebes, threatened to be¬ 
come serious, 944 he declined to be diverted from his enterprise. 
Levying a vast army, he marched into Egypt, and engaged 
Nectanebo, the king, in a contest for existence. Nectanebo, 
however, having obtained the services of two Greek generals, 
Diophantus, an Athenian, and Lamius, a citizen of Sparta, 945 
boldly met his enemy in the field, defeated him, and completely 
repulsed his expedition. 946 Hereupon the contagion of revolt 
spread. Phoenicia assumed independence under the leadership 
of Sidon, expelled or massacred the Persian garrisons, which 
held her cities, and formed an alliance with Egypt. 947 Her 
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example was followed by Cyprus, where the kings of the nine 
principal towns assumed each a separate sovereignty. 948 

The chronology of this period is somewhat involved; but it 
seems probable that the attack and failure of Ochus took place 
about B.c. 351; that the revolts occurred in the next year, B.c, 
350; while it was not till B.c. 340, or four years later, that 
Ochus undertook his second expedition into these regions. 949 
He had, however, in the meanwhile, directed his generals or 
feudatories, to attack the rebels,' and bring them into subjection. 
The Cyprian war he had committed to Idrieus, 950 prince of Caria, 
who employed on the service a body of 8000 Greek mercenaries, 
commanded by Phocion, the Athenian, and Evagoras, son 
of the former Evagoras, 961 the Cyprian monarch; while he 
had committed to Belesys, satrap of Syria, and Mezseus, satrap 
of Cilicia, the task of keeping the Phoenicians in check. 962 
Idrieus succeeded in reducing Cyprus ; 963 but the two satraps 
suffered a single defeat at the hands of Tennes, the Sidonian 
king, who was aided by 40,000 Greek mercenaries, sent him by 
Nectanebo, and commanded by Mentor the Rhodian. 964 The 
Persian forces were driven out of Phoenicia; and Sidon had 
ample time to strengthen its defences 955 and make preparations 
for a desperate resistance. The approach, however, of Ochus, 
at the head of an army of 330,000 men, 956 shook the resolution 
of the Phoenician monarch, who endeavored to purchase his 
own pardon by treacherously delivering up a hundred cf the 
principal citizens of Sidon into the hands of the Persian king, 
and then admitting him within the defences of the town. 957 
Ochus, with the savage cruelty which was his chief character¬ 
istic, caused the hundred citizens to be transfixed with jave¬ 
lins, 068 and when 500 more came out as suppliants to entreat 
his mercy, relentlessly consigned them to the same fate. Nor 
did the traitor Tennes derive any advantage from his guilty 
bargain. Ochus, having obtained from him all lie needed, in¬ 
stead of rewarding his desertion, punished bis rebellion with 
death/ 59 Hereupon the Sidonians, understanding that they 
had nothing to hope from submission, formed the dieadful 
resolution of destroying themselves and their town. They 
had previously, to prevent tho desertion of any of their num¬ 
ber, burnt their ships. 980 Now they shut themselves up in 
their houses, and set fire each to his own dwelling. Forty 
thousand persons lost their lives in the conflagration; and the 
city was reduced to a heap of ruins, which Ochus sold for a 
largo sum,®" 1 Thus ended the Phoenician revolt. Among its 
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most important results was the transfer of his services to the 
Persian king on the part of Mentor the Rhodian, who appears 
to have been the ablest of the mercenary leaders of whom 
Greece at this time produced so many. • 

The reduction of Sidon was followed closely by the invasion 
of Egypt. Oehus, besides his 330,000 Asiatics, had now a 
force of 14,000 Greeks' 02 —6000 furnished by the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor; 4000 under Mentor, consisting of the troops 
which he had brought to the aid of Tennes from Egypt; 3000 
sent by Argos; and 1000 from Thebes. He divided his numer¬ 
ous armament into three bodies, and placed at the head of each 
two generals—one Persian and one Greek. 983 The Greek com¬ 
manders were Lacrates of Thebes, Mentor of Rhodes, and Ni- 
costratus of Argos, a man of enormous strength, who regarded 
himself as a second Hercules, and adopted the traditional cos¬ 
tume of that hero—a club and a lion’s skin. 004 The Persians 
were Rhoesaces, Aristazanes, and Bagoas, the chief of the 
eunuchs. Nectanebo was only able to oppose to this vast 
array an army less than one third of the size. 966 Twenty thou¬ 
sand, however, out of the 100,000 troops at his disposal were 
Greeks; he occupied the Nile and its various branches with a 
numerous navy ; 9C0 the character of the country, intersected by 
numerous canals, and full of strongly fortified towns, was in 
his favor; 967 and he might have been expected to make a pro¬ 
longed, if not even a successful, resistance. But he was defi¬ 
cient in generals, and over-confident in his own powers of com¬ 
mand: 968 the Greek captains out-manoeuvred him; and no 
sooner did he find one line of his defences forced than his ill- 
founded confidence was exchanged for an alarm as little rea¬ 
sonable. He hastily fell back upon Memphis, 969 leaving the 
fortified towns to the defence of their garrisons. These con¬ 
sisted of mixed troops, partly Greek and partly Egyptian; be¬ 
tween whom jealousies and suspicions were easily sown by the 
Persian leaders, who by these means rapidly reduced the sec¬ 
ondary cities of Lower Egypt, 070 and were advancing upon 
Memphis, when Nectanebo in despair quitted the country and 
fled southwards to Ethiopia. 971 All Egypt submitted to Ochus, 
who demolished the walls of the cities, plundered the tem¬ 
ples, 072 and after amply rewarding his mercenaries, returned 
to his own capital with an immense booty, and with the glory 
of having successfully carried through a most difficult and im¬ 
portant enterprise. 

It has been well observed that kt the reconquest of Egypt by 
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Ochus must have been one of the most impressive events of 
the age,” and that it “exalted the Persian Empire in force and 
credit to a point nearly as high as it had ever occupied be- 
fore.” 973 Ochus not only redeemed by means of it his former 
failure, but elevated himself in the opinions of men to a 
pitch of glory such as no previous Persian king had reached, 
excepting Cyrus, Cambyses, and the first Darius. Henceforth 
we hear of no more revolts or rebellions. Mentor and Bagoas, 
the two generals who had most-distinguished themselves in the 
Egyptian campaign, were advanced by the gratitude of Ochus 
to posts of the highest importance/ 74 in which their vigor and 
energy found ample room to display themselves. Mentor, 
who was governor of the entire Asiatic sea-board, exerted him¬ 
self successfully to reduce to subjection the many chiefs who 
during the recent troubles had assumed an independent au¬ 
thority/ 75 and in the course of a few years brought once more 
the whole coast into complete submission and dependence. 
Bagoas, carried with him by Ochus to the capital, became the 
soul of the internal administration, and maintained tranquillity 
throughout the rest of the Empire. 976 The last six years of the 
reign of Ochus form an exceptional period of vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful government, such as occurs nowhere else in the history 
of the later Persian monarchy. The credit of bringing about 
such a state of things may be due especially to the king's 
officers, Bagoas and Mentor; but a portion of it must reflect 
upon himself/ 77 as the person who selected them, assigned 
them their respective tasks, and permanently maintained 
them in office. 

It was during this period of vigor and renewed life, when 
the Persian monarchy seemed to have recovered almost its 
pristine force and strength, that the attention of its rulers was 
called to a small cloud on the distant horizon, which some 
were wise enough to see portended storm and tempest. The 
growing power of Macedon, against which Demosthenes was 
at this time in vain warning the careless Athenians, attracted 
the consideration of Ochus or of his counsellors; and orders 
went forth from the Court that Persian influence was to be 
used to check and depress the rising kingdom/ 7 * A force was 
consequently despatched to assist the Thracian prince. Cerso- 
bleptes, to maintain his independence; 97 * and such efl’ectual aid 
was given to the city of Perinthus 980 that the numerous and 
well-appointed army with which Philip had commenced its 
siege was completely baffled and compelled to give up the at* 
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tempt (b.c. 340). The battle of Chseroneia had not yet been 
fought, and Macedonia was still but one of the many states 
which disputed for supremacy over Greece; but it is evident 
that she had already awakened the suspicions of Persia, which 
saw a rival and a possible assailant in the rapidly growing 
monarchy. 

Greater and more systematic efforts might possibly have 
been made, and the power of Macedon might perhaps have 
been kept within bounds, had not the inveterate evil of con¬ 
spiracy and revolution once more shown itself at the Court, 
and paralyzed for a time the action of the Empire on commu¬ 
nities beyond its borders. Oclius, while he was a vigorous 
ruler and administrator, was harsh and sanguinary. His vio¬ 
lence and cruelty rendered him hateful to his subjects; 981 and 
it is not unlikely that they caused even those who stood highest 
in his favor to feel insecure. Bagoas may have feared that 
sooner or later he would himself be one of the monarch’s vic¬ 
tims, and have been induced by a genuine alarm to remove the 
source of his terrors. In the year b.c. 338 he poisoned Ochus, 
and placed upon the throne his youngest son, Arses, at the 
same time assassinating all the brothers of the new monarch. 962 
It was evidently his aim to exercise the supreme power him¬ 
self, as counsellor to a prince who owed his position to him, 
and who was moreover little more than a boy. 963 But Arses, 
though subservient for a year or two, began, as he grew older, 
to show that he had a will of his own, and was even heard to 
utter threats against his benefactor; 964 whereupon Bagoas, ac¬ 
customed now to crime, secured himself by a fresh series of 
murders. He caused Arses and his infant children to be as 
sassinated, 965 and selected one of his friends, Codomannus, the 
son of Arsanes, 986 to fill the vacant throne. About the same 
time (b.c. 336), Philip of Macedon was assassinated by the in¬ 
censed Pausanias ; 967 and the two new monarchs—Codomannus, 
who took the name of Darius, and Alexander the Great—as¬ 
sumed their respective sceptres almost simultaneously. 988 

Codomannus, the last of the Persian kings, might with some 
reason have complained, like Plato, 989 that nature had brought 
him in the world too late. Personally brave, as he proved 
himself into the Cadusian war, 990 tall and strikingly hand¬ 
some, 991 amiable in temper, capable of considerable exertion, 992 
and not altogether devoid of military capacity, 993 he would 
have been a fairly good ruler in ordinary times, and might, had 
he fallen upon such times, have held an honorable place among 
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the Persian monarchs. But he was unequal to the difficulties 
of such a position as that in which he found himself. Raised 
to thet hrone after the victory of Chaeroneia had placed Pliilip 
at the head of Greece, and when a portion of the Macedonian 
forces had already passed into Asia, 9 * 4 he was called upon to 
grapple at once with a danger of the most formidable kind, 
and had but little time for preparation. It is true that Philip's 
death soon after his own accession gave him a short breathing- 
space: but at the same time it threw him off his guard. The 
military talents of Alexander were untried, and of course un¬ 
known; the perils which he had to encounter were patent. 
Codomannus may be excused if for some months after Alex¬ 
ander’s accession he slackened his preparations for defence, 986 
uncertain whether the new monarch would maintain himself, 
whether he would overpower the combinations which were 
formed against him in Greece, whether he would inherit his 
father’s genius for war, or adopt his ambitious projects. It 
would have been wiser, no doubt, as the event proved, to have 
joined heart and soul with Alexander's European enemies, and 
to have carried the war at once to the other side of the Egean. 
But no great blame attaches to the Persian monarch for his 
brief inaction. As soon as the Macedonian prince had shown 
by his campaigns in Thrace, Illyria, and Boeotia that he was a 
person to be dreaded, Darius Codomannus renewed the prepa¬ 
rations which he had discontinued, and pushed them forward 
with all the speed that was possible. 996 A fleet was rapidly 
got ready: the satraps of Asia Minor were reinforced with 
troops of good quality from the interior of the Empire, 997 and 
were ordered to raise a strong force of mercenaries money 
was sent into Greece to the Lacedaemonians and others in order 
to induce them to create disturbances in Europe; 999 above all, 
Memnon the Rhodian, a brother of Mentor, and a commander 
of approved skill, was sent to the Hellespont, at the head of a 
body of Greeks in Persian pay, with an authority co-ordinate 
to that of the satraps. ,ouo 

A certain amount of success at first attended these measures. 
Memnon was able to act on the offensive in North-Western 
Asia. He marched upon Cyzicus and was within a little of 
surprising it, obtaining from the lands and villas without the 
walls an immense booty. He forced Pnrmenio to raise the 
seige of Pitane; and when Callas, one of the Macedonian 
leaders, endeavored to improve the condition of things by 
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meeting the Persian forces in the open field, he suffered a de¬ 
feat and was compelled to throw himself into Rhceteum. 1001 

These advantages, however, were detrimental rather than 
serviceable to the Persian cause; since they encouraged the 
Persian satraps to regard the Macedonians as an enemy no 
more formidable than the various tribes of Greeks with whom 
they had now carried on war in Asia Minor for considerably 
more than a century. The intended invasion of Alexander 
seemed to them a matter of no great moment—to be classed 
with expeditions like those of Thimbron and Agesilaus, 1002 not 
to need, as it really did, to be placed in a category of its own. 
Accordingly, they made no efforts to dispute the passage of 
the Hellespont, or to oppose the landing of the expedition on 
the Asiatic shore. Alexander was allowed to transport a force 
of 30,000 foot and 4000 or 5000 horse 1003 from the Chersonese to 
Mysia without the slightest interference on the part of the 
enemy, notwithstanding that his naval power was weak and 
that of the Persians very considerable. This is one of those 
pieces of remissness in the Persian conduct of military mat¬ 
ters, whereof we have already had to note signal instances, 1004 
and which constantly caused the failure of very elaborate and 
judicious preparations to meet a danger. Great efforts had 
been made to collect and equip a numerous fleet, and a few 
weeks later it was all-powerful in the Egean. 1005 But it was 
absent exactly at the time when it was wanted. Alexander’s 
passage and landing were unopposed, and the Persians thus ad¬ 
mitted within the Empire without a struggle the enemy who 
was fated to destroy it. 

When the Persian commanders heard that Alexander was 
in Asia, they were anxious to give him battle. 1006 One alone, 
the Phodian Greek, Memnon, proposed and urged a wholly 
different plan of operations. Memnon advised that a general 
engagement should be avoided, that the entire country should 
be laid waste, and even the cities burnt, while the army should 
retire, cut off stragglers, and seek to bring the enemy into 
difficulties. 1007 At the same time he recommended that the 
fleet should be brought up, a strong land force embarked on 
board it, and an effort made to transfer the war into Europe. 1008 
But Memnon’s colleagues, the satraps and commandants of the 
north-western portion of Asia Minor, could not bring them¬ 
selves to see that circumstances required a line of action which 
they regarded as ignominious. 1003 It is not necessary to attri- 
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bute to them personal or selfish motives. 1010 They probably 
thought honestly that they were a match for Alexander with 
the troops at their disposal, and viewed retreat before an enemy 
numerically weaker than themselves as a disgrace not to be 
endured unless its necessity was palpable. Accordingly they 
determined to give the invader battle. Supposing that Alex¬ 
ander, having crossed into Asia at Abydos, would proceed to 
attack Dascyleium, the nearest satrapial capital, they took 
postfon the Granicus, and prepared to dispute the further ad¬ 
vance of the Macedonian army. They had collected a force of 
20.000 cavalry of the best quality that the Empire afforded, 1011 
and nearly the same number of infantry, 1012 who were chiefly, 
if not solely, Greek mercenaries. 1018 With these they deter¬ 
mined to defend the passage of the small stream above men¬ 
tioned—one of the many which flow from the northern flank 
of Ida into the Propontis. 

The battle thus offered was eagerly accepted by the Mace¬ 
donian. If he could not defeat with ease a Persian force 
not greatly exceeding his own, he had miscalculated the 
relative goodness of the soldiers on either side, and might as 
well desist from the expedition. Accordingly, he no sooner 
came to the bank of the river, and saw the enemy drawn up on 
the other side, than, rejecting the advice of Parmenio to wait 
till the next day, 1014 he gave orders that the whole army should 
enter the stream and advance across it. The Granicus was in 
most places fordable; but there were occasional deeper parts, 1016 
which had to be avoided; and there was thus some difficulty 
in reaching the opposite bank in line. That bank itself was 
generally steep and precipitous, 1016 but offered also several gentle 
slopes where a landing was comparatively easy. The Persians 
had drawn up their cavalry along the lino of the river close to 
the water’s edge, and had placed their infantry in the rear. 10,7 
Alexander consequently attacked with his cavalry. The en¬ 
gagement began upon the right. Amytas and Ptolemy, who 
were the first to reach the opposite bank, met with a strenuous 
resistance and were driven back into the stream by the forces 
of Memnon and his sons. 101 * The battle, however, on this sido 
Avas restored by Alexander himself, who gradually forced the 
Persians back after a long hand-to-hand fight, in which he 
received a slight wound, and slew with his own hand several 
noble Persians. 1010 Elsewhere the resistance was less deter¬ 
mined. Parmenio crossed on the left with comparative ease, 1020 
by his advance relieving Alexander, The Persians found the 
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long spears of the Macedonians and their intermixture of light- 
armed foot with heavy-armed cavalry irresistible. 1021 The Mace¬ 
donians seem to have received orders to strike at their adver¬ 
saries’ faces 1022 —a style of warfare which was as unpleasant to 
the Persians as it was to the soldiers of Pompey at Pharsalia. 
Their line was broken where it was opposed to Alexander and 
his immediate companions; 1023 but the contagion of disorder 
rapidly spread, and the whole body of the cavalry shortly 
quitted the field, after having lost a thousand of their num¬ 
ber. 1024 Only the infantry now remained. Against these the 
Macedonian phalanx was brought up iu front, while the cav¬ 
alry made repeated charges on either flank with overwhelming 
effect. Deserted by their horse, vastly outnumbered, and at¬ 
tacked on all sides, the brave mercenaries stood firm, fought 
with desperation, and were mostly slaughtered where they 
stood. 1025 Two thousand out of the 20,000—probably wounded 
men—were made prisoners. 1020 The rest perished, except a few 
who lay concealed among the heaps of slain. 

The Persians lost by the battle 20,000 of their best footmen, 
and one or two thousand horse. Among their slain the pro¬ 
portion of men of rank was unusually large. The list included 
Spithridates, satrap of Lydia, Mithrobarzanes, governor of Cap¬ 
padocia, Pharnaees, a brother-in-law, and Mithridates, a son-in- 
law of Darius, Arbupales, a grandson of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
Omares, the commander of the mercenaries, Niphates, Petines, 
and Rhoesaces, generals. 1027 The Greek loss is said to have been 
exceedingly small. Aristobulus made the total number of the 
slain thirty-four; 1028 Arrian gives it as one hundred and fifteen, 
or a little over. 1029 It has been suspected that even the latter 
estimate is below the truth ; 1030 but the analogy furnished by 
the other great victories of the Greeks over the Persians tends 
rather to confirm Arrian’s statement. 1031 

The battle of the Granicus threw open to Alexander the 
whole of Asia Minor. There was no force left in the entire 
country that could venture to resist him, unless protected by 
walls. Accordingly, the Macedonian operations for the next 
twelve months, or during nearly the whole space that inter¬ 
vened between the battles of the Granicus and of Issus, consist 
of little more than a series of marches and sieges. The reader 
of Persian history will scarcely wish for an account of these 
operations in detail. Suffice it to say that Alexander rapidly 
overran Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and 
Phrygia, besieged and took Miletus, Halicarnassus, Marmareis, 
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and Sagalassus, and received the submission of Dascyleium, 
Sardis, Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, the Lyeian Tclmisseis, 
Pinara, Xanthus, Patara, Phaselis, Side, Aspendus, Celsenre, 
and Gordium. 105,2 This last city was the capital of Phrygia; 
and there the conqueror for the first time since his landing 
gave himself and his army a few months' rest during the latter 
part of the winter. 10 * 3 

With the first breath of spring his forces were again in mo¬ 
tion. Hitherto anxious with respect to the state of things on 
the coast and in Greece, he had remained in the western half 
of Asia Minor, within call of his friends in Macedonia, at no 
time distant more than about 200 miles from the sea. Now in¬ 
telligence reached him which made him feel at liberty to ad¬ 
vance into the interior of Asia. Memnon the Rhodian fell sick 
and died in the early spring of b.c. 333. 1054 It is strange that so 
much should have depended on a single life; but it certainly 
seems that there was no one in the Persian service who, on 
Memnon’s death, could replace him—no one fitted for the diffi¬ 
cult task of uniting Greeks and Asiatics together, capable of 
influencing and managing the one while he preserved the con¬ 
fidence of the other. Memnon’s death disconcerted all the plans 
of the Great King, who till it occurred had fully intended to 
carry the war into his enemy’s country. 1035 It induced Darius 
even to give up the notion of maintaining a powerful fleet, and 
to transfer to the land service the most efficient of his naval 
forces. 1030 At the same time it set Alexander free to march 
wherever he liked, liberating him from the keen anxiety, 
which he had previously felt, as to the maintenance of the 
Macedonian power in Europe. 

It now became the object of the Persian king to confront the 
daring invader of his Western provinces with an army worthy 
of the Persian name and proportionate to the vastness of the 
Empire. He had long been collecting troops from many of 
the most warlike nations, and had got together a force of sev¬ 
eral hundred thousand men. 1097 Forgetting the lessons of his 
country’s previous history, he flattered himself that the host 
which lie had brought together was irresistible, and became 
anxious to hurry on a general engagement. Starting from 
Babylon, probably about the time that Alexander left Gordiiun 
in Phrygia, he marched up the valley of the Euphrates, and 
took up a position at Sochi, which was situated in a largo open 
plain, not far from the modern Lake of Antioch. 1099 On his 
arrival there he heard that Alexander was in Cilicia at no great 
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distance; and the Greeks in his service assured him that it 
would not be long before the Macedonian monarch would seek 
him out and accept his offer of battle. 1039 But a severe attack 
of illness detained Alexander at Tarsus, 1040 and when he was a 
little recovered, troubles in Western Cilicia, threatening his 
communications with Greece, required his presence ; 1041 so that 
Darius grew impatient, and, believing that his enemy had no 
intention of advancing further than Cilicia, resolved to seek 
him in that country. Quitting the open plain of Sochi, he 
marched northwards, having the range of Amanus on his left, 
almost as far as the thirty-seventh parallel, when turning 
sharply to the west, he crossed the ehain, and descended upon 
Issus, in the inner recess of the gulf which bore the same 
name. 1042 Here he came upon Alexander’s hospitals, and found 
himself to his surprise in the rear of his adversary, who, while 
Darius was proceeding northwards along the eastern flank of 
Amanus, had been marching southwards between the western 
flank of the same range and the sea. 1043 Alexander had crossed 
the Pylse, or narrowest portion of the pass, and had reached 
Myriandrus—a little beyond Iskenderum—when news reached 
him that Darius had occupied Issus in his rear, 1044 and had put 
to death all the sick and wounded Macedonians whom he had 
found in the town. 1045 At first he could not credit the intelli¬ 
gence; but when it was confirmed by scouts, whom he sent 
out, 146 he prepared instantly to retrace his steps, and to fight 
his first great battle with the Persian king under circumstances 
which he felt to be favorable beyond anything that he could 
have hoped. The tract of flat land between the base of the 
mountains and the sea on the borders of the Gulf of Issus was 
nowhere broader than about a mile and a half. 1047 The range 
of Amanus on the east rose up with rugged and broken hills, 
so that on this side the operations of cavalry were impractica¬ 
ble. It would be impossible to form a line of battle containing 
in the front rank more than about 4000 men, 1048 and difficult 
for either party to bring into action as many as 30,000 of their 
soldiers. Thus the vast superiority of numbers on the Persian 
side became in such a position absolutely useless, 1049 and even 
Alexander had more troops than he eould well employ. No 
wonder that the Macedonian should exclaim, that ‘'God had 
declared Himself on the Grecian side by putting it into the 
heart of Darius to execute such a movement.” 1050 It may 
be that Alexander’s superior generalship would have made 
him victorious even on the open plain of Sochi; but in the 
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defile of Issus success was certain, and generalship superflu¬ 
ous. 

Darius had started from Issus in pursuit of his adversary, and 
had readied the hanks of the Pinarus, a small stream flowing 
westward from Amanus into the Mediterranean, when he heard 
that Alexander had hastened to retrace his steps, and was com¬ 
ing to meet him.' 061 Immediately he prepared for battle. 
Passing a force of horse and foot across the stream in his front, 
to keep his adversary in check if he advanced too rapidly, 1063 
he drew up his best troops along the line of the river in a con¬ 
tinuous solid mass, the ranks of which must have been at least 
twenty deep. 1063 Thirty thousand Greek mercenaries formed 
the centre of the line, 1054 while on either side of them were an 
equal number of Asiatic “braves” 1055 —picked probably from 
the mass of the army. 1066 Twenty thousand troops of a lighter 
and inferior class were placed upon the rough hills on the left, 
the outskirts of the Amanian range, where the nature of the 
ground allowed them to encircle the Macedonian right, 1057 
which, to preserve its ranks unbroken, kept the plain. The 
cavalry, to the number of 30,000, was massed upon the other 
wing, near the sea. 1058 

The battle began by certain movements of Alexander against 
the flank force which menaced his right. These troops, assailed 
by the Macedonian light-armed, retreated at once to higher 
ground, and by their manifest cowardice freed Alexander from 
all anxiety on their account. 1059 Leaving 300 horse to keep the 
20,000 in check, he moved on his whole line at a slow pace 
towards the Pinarus till it came within bow-shot of the enemy, 
when he gave the order to proceed at a run. 1060 The line ad¬ 
vanced ns commanded; but before it could reach the river, the 
Persian horse on the extreme right, unable to restrain them¬ 
selves any longer, dashed across the shallow stream, and as¬ 
sailed Alexander’s left, 1001 where they engaged in a fierce battle 
with the Thessalian cavalry, in which neither attained any de¬ 
cided advantage. 10 " 9 The infantry, meanwhile, came into con¬ 
flict along the rest of the line. Alexander himself, with the 
right and the right-centre, charged the Asiatic troops on Da¬ 
rius’s left, who, like their brethren at Ounaxa, 100 * instantly 
broke and fled. 1004 Parmenio, with the loft-centre, was loss 
successful. The north bank of the Pinarus was in this part 
steep and defended by stakes 1005 in places; the Greek mercena¬ 
ries were as brave as the Macedonians, and fought valiantly. 
It was not till the troops which had routed the Persian right 
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began to act against tlieir centre, assailing it upon the flank, 
while it was at the same time engaged in front, that the mer¬ 
cenaries were overpowered and gave way. 1066 Seeing their 
defeat, the horse likewise fled, and thus the rout became 
general. 

It is not quite clear what part Darius took in the battle, or 
how far he was answerable for its untoward result. According 
to Arrian, 1067 he was struck with a sudden panic on beholding 
the flight of his left wing, and gave orders to his charioteer in¬ 
stantly to quit the field. But Curtius and Diodorus represent 
him as engaged in a long struggle against Alexander himself, 
and as only flying when he was in imminent danger of falling 
into the enemy’s hands. 1068 Justin goes further, and states that 
he was actually wounded. 1069 The character gained by Darius 
in his earlier years 1070 makes it improbable that he would under 
any circumstances have exhibited personal cowardice. On the 
whole it would seem to be most probable that the flight of the 
Persian monarch occurred, not when the left wing fled, but 
when the Greek mercenaries among whom he had placed him¬ 
self began to give way before the irresistible phalanx and the 
impetuous charges of Alexander. Darius, not unwisely, ac¬ 
cepted the defeat of his best troops as the loss of the battle, 
and hastily retired across Amanus by the pass which had 
brought him to Issus, whence he hurried on through Sochi 1071 
to the Euphrates, anxious to place that obstacle between him¬ 
self and his victorious enemy. 1072 His multitudinous host, en¬ 
tangled in the defiles of the mountains, suffered by its own 
weight and size, the stronger fugitives treading 1073 down the 
weaker, while at the same time it was ruthlessly slaughtered 
by the pursuing enemy, so long as the waning light allowed. 
As many as 100,000—90,000 foot and 10,000 horse-are said to 
have fallen. 1074 The ravines were in places choked with the 
dead bodies, and Ptolemy the son of Lagus related that in 
one instance he and Alexander crossed a gully on a bridge of 
this kind. 1075 Among the slain were Sabaces, satrap of 
Egypt, 1076 Bubaces, a noble of high rank, and Arsames, Rheo- 
mitbres, and Atizyes, three of the commanders at the Grani- 
cus. Forty thousand prisoners were made. The whole of the 
Persian camp and camp-equipage fell into the enemy’s hands, 
who found in the royal pavilion the mother, wife, and sister of 
the king, an infant son, two daughters, and a number of fe¬ 
male attendants, wives of noblemen. 1077 The treasure captured 
amounted to 3000 silver talents. Among the trophies of victory 
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were the chariot, bow, shield, and robe of the king, which he 
had abandoned in his hurried flight. 10 ™ 

The loss on the side of the Macedonians was trivial. The 
highest estimate places it at 450 killed, the lowest at 182. 1070 
Besides these, 504 were wounded. 1080 Thus Alexander had less 
than 1000 men placed hors de comhctt . He himself received a 
slight wound in the thigh from a sword, 1081 which, used a little 
more resolutely, might have changed the fortunes of the 
world. 

The defeat of the Persians at Issus seems to have been due 
simply to the fact that, practically, the two adversaries en¬ 
gaged with almost equal numbers, and that the troops of 
Alexander were of vastly superior quality to those of Darius. 
The Asiatic infantry—notwithstanding their proud title of 
“braves”—proved to be worthless; the Greek mercenaries 
were personally courageous, but their inferior arms and train¬ 
ing rendered them incapable of coping with the Macedonian 
phalanx. 1082 The cavalry was the only arm in which the Per¬ 
sians were not greatly at a disadvantage; and cavalry alone 
cannot gain, or even save a battle. When Darius put himself 
into a position where he lost all the advantages derivable from 
superiority of numbers, he made his own defeat and his adver¬ 
sary’s triumph certain. 

It remained, therefore, before the Empire could be con¬ 
sidered as entirely lost, that this eiTor should be corrected, this 
false step retrieved. All hope for Persia was not gone, so 
long as her full force had not been met and defeated in a fair 
and open field. When Darius fled from Issus, it was not sim¬ 
ply to preserve for a few months longer his own wretched life; 
it was to make an effort to redeem the past 1083 —to give his 
country that last chance of maintaining her independence which 
she had a right to claim at his hands-to try what the award 
of battle would be under the circumstances which he had fair 
grounds for regarding as the most favorable possible to his own 
side and the most disadvantageous to his adversary. Before 
the heart of the Empire could be reached from the West, the 
wide Mesopotamian plain had to be traversed—there, in those 
vast flats, across which the enemy must come, a position might 
be chosen where there would be room for the largest numbers 
that even his enormous Empire could furnish—where cavalry 
and even chariots would be everywhere free to act—where con 
scqucntly ho might engage the puny force of his antagonist to 
the greatest advantage, outflank it, envelop it, and perhaps 
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destroy it. Darius Vould have been inexcusable had he given 
up the contest without trying this last chance—the chance of a 
battle in the open field with the full collected force of Persia. 

His adversary gave him ample time to prepare for this final 
struggle. The battle of Issus was fought in November, b. c. 
333. 1184 It was not till the summer of b.c. 331, twenty months 
later that the Macedonian forces were set in motion towards 
the interior of the Empire. 1085 More than a year and a half 
was consumed in the reduction of Phoenicia, 1086 the siege 01 
Gaza, 1087 and the occupation of Egypt. 1088 Alexander, appar. 
ently, was confident of defeating Darius in a pitched battle, 
whenever and under whatever circumstances they should 
again meet; and regarded as the only serious dangers which 
threatened him, a possible interruption of his communications 
with Greece, and the employment of Persian gold and Persian 
naval force in the raising of troubles on the European side of 
the Egean. 1089 He was therefore determined, before he plunged 
into the depth of the Asiatic continent, to isolate Persia from 
Greece, to destroy her naval power, and to cripple her pecuni¬ 
ary resources. The event showed that his decision was a wise 
one. By detaching from Persia and bringing under his own 
sway the important countries of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Idumsea, and Egypt, he wholly deprived Persia of her navy, 
and transferred to himself the complete supremacy of the sea, 
he greatly increased his own resources while he diminished 
those of the enemy, and he shut out Persia altogether from 
communication with Greece, excepting through his territories. 
He could therefore commence his march into the interior with 
a feeling of entire security as to his communications and his 
rear. No foe was left on the coast capable of causing him a 
moment’s uneasiness. Athens and Sparta might chafe and 
even intrigue; but without the Persian u archers,” 1090 it was 
impossible that any force should be raised which could in the 
slightest degree imperil his European dominions. 

From Babylon, whither Darius proceeded straight from 
Issus, 1091 he appears to have made two ineffectual attempts at 
negotiating with his enemy. The first embassy was despatched 
soon after his arrival, and, according to Arrian, 1092 was in¬ 
structed merely to make proposals for peace, and to request 
the restitution of the Queen, the Queen-mother, Sisygambis, 
the infant prince, and the two princesses, captured by Alex¬ 
ander. To this Alexander replied, in haughty and contempt¬ 
uous terms, that if Darius would acknowledge him as Lord of 
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Asia, and deliver himself into his power, he should reecive back 
his relatives: if he intended still to dispute the sovereignty, he 
ought to come and tight out the contest, and not run away. 

The second embassy was sent six or eight months later, 
while Alexander was engaged in the siege of Tyre. 1093 Darius 
now offered, as a ransom for the members of his family held in 
captivity by Alexander, the large sum of ten thousand talents 
(240,000/.), and was willing to purchase peace by the cession of 
all the provinces lying west of the Euphrates, several of which 
were not yet in Alexander’s possession. At the same time he 
proposed that Alexander should marry lhs daughter, Statira, 
in order that the cession of territory might be represented as 
the bestowal of a dowry. 1094 The reply of Alexander was, if pos¬ 
sible, ruder and haughtier than before. “ What did Darius 
mean by offering money and territory? All his treasure and 
all his territory were Alexander’s already. As for the proposed 
marriage, if he (Alexander) liked to marry a daughter of 
Darius, he should of course do so, whether her father consented 
or not. If Darius wanted merciful treatment, he had better 
come and deliver himself up at once.” 

The terms of this reply rendered further negotiation impos¬ 
sible. Darius had probably not hoped much from his pacific 
overtimes, and was therefore not greatly concerned at their 
rejection. He knew that the members of his family were hon¬ 
orably and even kindly treated by their captor, 1095 and that, so 
far at any rate, Alexander had proved himself a magnanimous 
conqueror. He can scarcely have thought that a lasting peace 
was possible between himself and his young antagonist, who 
had only just fleshed his maiden sword, and was naturally eager 
to pursue his career of conquest. Indeed, he seems from the 
moment of his defeat at Issusto have looked forward to another 
battle as inevitable, and to have been unremitting in his efforts 
to collect and arm a force which might contend, with a good 
hope of victory, against the Macedonians. He replaced the 
panoplies lost at Issus with fresh ones; 109 '' he armed his forces 
anew with swords and spears longer than the Persians had 
been previously accustomed to employ, on account of the great 
length of tho Macedonian weapons; 1 *" 7 ho caused to be con¬ 
structed 200 scythed chariots; 1098 he prepared spiked balls to use 
against his enemy’s cavalry; above all, he laid under contribu¬ 
tion for the supply of troops all the provinces, oven the most 
remote, of his extensive Empire, and asked and obtained im¬ 
portant aid from allies situated beyond liis borders. 1 """ Tho 
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forces which he collected for the final struggle comprised— 
besides Persians, Medes, Babylonians, and Susianians from the 
centre of the Empire—Syrians from the banks of the Orontes, 
Armenians from the neighborhood of Ararat, Cappadocians 
and Albanians from the regions bordering on the Euxine, 
Cadusians from the Caspian, Baetrians from the Upper Oxus, 
Sogdians from the Jaxartes, Araeliosians from Cabul, Arians 
from Herat, Indians from Punjab, and even Sacae from the 
country about Kashgar and Yarkand, on the borders of the 
Great Desert of Gobi. Twenty-five nations followed the stand¬ 
ard of the Great King, 1,00 and swelled the ranks of his vast army, 
which amounted (according to the best authorities) to above a 
million of men. 1101 Every available resource that the Empire 
possessed was brought into play. Besides the three arms of 
cavalry, infantry, and chariots, elephants were, for perhaps the 
first time in the history of military science, marshalled in the 
battle-field, 1102 to which they added an unwonted element of 
grotesqueness and savagery. 

The field of battle was likewise selected with great care, and 
artificially prepared for the encounter. Darius, it would seem, 
dad at last become convinced that his enemy would seek him 
out wherever he might happen to be, and that consequently 
the choice of ground rested wholly with himself. Leaving, 
therefore, the direct road to Babylon by the fine of the Eu¬ 
phrates undefended, 1153 he selected a position which possessed all 
the advantages of the Mesopotamian plain, being open, level, 
fertile, and well supplied with water, while its vicinity to the 
eastern and northern provinces, made it convenient for a ren¬ 
dezvous. This position was on the left or east bank of the 
Tigris, in the heart of the ancient Assyria, not more than thirty 
miles from the site of Nineveh. 1104 Here, in the region called by 
the Greeks Adiabene, extended between the Tigris and the 
river Zab or Lycus, a vast plain broken by scarcely any eleva¬ 
tions, and wholly bare of both shrubs and trees. 1105 The few 
natural inequalities which presented themselves were levelled 
by order of Darius, 1106 who made the entire plain in his front 
practicable not only for cavalry but for chariots. At the 
same time he planted, in the plaees where Alexander’s cavalry 
was likely to charge, spiked balls to damage the feet of the 
horses. 1107 

Meanwhile, Alexander had quitted Egypt, and after delay 
ing some months in Syria while his preparations were being 
completed, 1106 had crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus and 
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marched through northern Mesopotamia along the southern 
flank of the Mons Masius, a district in wliich provisions, water, 
and forage were abundant, 1109 to the Tigris, which he must 
have reached in about lat. 36° 30', thirty or forty miles above the 
site of Nineveh. No resistance was made to his advance; even 
the passage of the great rivers was unopposed. 11,0 Arrived on 
the east bank of the Tigris, Alexander found himself in 
Assyria Proper, with the stream upon his right and the moun¬ 
tains of Gordyene Kurdistan' at no great distance upon his 
left. 1111 But the plain widened as he advanced, and became, as 
he drew near the position of his enemy, a vast level, nowhere 
less than thirty miles in breadth, between the outlying ranges 
of hills and the great river. Darius, whose headquarters had 
been at Arbela, 1112 south of the Zab, on learning Alexander’s 
approach, had crossed that stream and taken post on the pre* 
pared ground to the north, in the neighborhood of a small 
town or village called Gaugamela. 11 ' 3 Here he drew up his 
forces in the order which he thought best, placing the scythed 
chariots in front, with supports of horse—Sc 3 r thian, Bactrian, 
Armenian, and Cappadocian—near to them; 1114 then, the main 
line of battle, divided into a centre and two wings, and coni' 
posed of horse and foot intermixed: and finally a reserve of 
Babylonians. Sitaceni, and others, massed in heavy column in 
the rear. His own post was, according to invariable Persian 
custom, 11,5 in the centre; and about him were grouped the 
best troops—the Household brigade, the Melophori or Persian 
foot-guards, the Mardian archers, some Albanians and 
Carians, the entire body of Greek mercenaries, and the 
Indians with their elephants. 1,16 

Alexander, on his side, determined to leave nothing to 
chance. Advancing leisurely, resting his troops at intervals, 
carefully feeling his way by means of scouts, and gradually 
learning from the prisoners whom he took, and the deserters 
who came over to him, all the dispositions and preparations of 
the enemy, 1111 he arrived opposite the position of Darius on 
the ninth day after his passage of the Tigris. 1118 His offi¬ 
cers were eager to attack at once; 1110 but with great judgment 
he restrained them, gave his troops a night’s rest, and ob¬ 
tained time to reconnoitre completely the whole position of tho 
enemy and the arrangement which he had made of his forces. 
He then formed his own dispositions. The army with which ho 
was to attack above a million of men consisted of 40, 0C0 foot 
and 7000 horse. 1130 Alexander drew them up in threo lines, 
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The first consisted of light-armed troops, horse and foot, of 
good quality, which were especially intended to act against 
the enemy’s chariots. The next was the main line of battle, 
and contained the phalanx with the rest of the heavy infantry 
in the centre, the heavy cavalry upon the two wings. The 
third line consisted of light troops, chiefly horse, and was in¬ 
structed to act against'such of the Persians as should outflank 
the Macedonian main line and so threaten their rear. 1121 As 
at Issus, Alexander took the command of the right wing him¬ 
self, and assigned the left to Parmenio. 

As the two armies drew near, Alexander, who found himself 
greatly outflanked on both wings, and saw in front of him 
smooth ground carefully prepared for the operations of chari¬ 
ots and cavalry, began a diagonal movement towards the 
right, 1122 which tended at once to place him beyond the lev¬ 
elled ground, and to bring him in contact with his enemy’s 
left wing rather than with his direct front. The movement 
greatly disconcerted his adversary, who sought to prevent it 
by extending and advancing his own left, which was soon en¬ 
gaged with Alexander’s right in a fierce hand-to-hand conflict. 
Alexander still pressed his slanting movement, and in resisting 
it Darius’s left became separated from his centre, while at the 
same time he was forced to give the signal for launching the 
chariots against the foe sooner than he had intended, and 
under circumstances that were not favorable. The effect of 
the operation was much the same as at Cunaxa. Received by 
the Macedonian light-armed, the chariots were mostly dis¬ 
abled before the enemy’s main line was reached: the drivers 
were dragged from the chariot-boards; and the horses were 
cut to pieces. Such as escaped this fate and charged the 
Macedonian line, were allowed to pass through the ranks, 
which opened to receive them, and were then dealt with by 
grooms and others in the rear of the army. 1123 

No sooner had the chariot attack failed, and the space 
between the two lines of battle become clear, than Alexander, 
with the quick eye of a true general, saw his opportunity: to 
resist his flank movement, the Bactrians and Sacae with the 
greater part of the left wing had broken off from the main 
Persian line, and in pressing towards the left had made a gap 
between their ranks and the centre. 1124 Into this gap the 
Macedonian king, at the head of the “Companion” cavalry 
and a portion of the phalanx, plunged. Here he found himself 
in the near neighborhood of Darius, whereupon he redoubled 
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the vigor of his assault, knowing the great importance of any 
success gained in this quarter. The Companions rushed on 
with loud cries, 1,26 pressing with all their weight, and thrust¬ 
ing their spears into the faces of their antagonists—the phal¬ 
anx, bristling with its thick array of lances, bore them 
down. 11 * 6 Alexander found himself sufficiently near Darius to 
hurl a spear at him, which transfixed his charioteer. 1127 The 
cry arose that the king had fallen, and the ranks at once 
grew unsteady. The more timid instantly began to break and 
fly; the contagion of fear spread; and Darius was in a little 
while almost denuded of protection on one side. 1128 Seeing this, 
and regarding the battle as lost, since his line was broken, 
his centre and left iving defeated, 1129 while only his right wing 
remained firm, the Persian monarch yielded to his alarm, and 
hastily quitting the field, made his way to Arbela. 113(1 The 
centre and left fled with him. The right, which was under 
the command of the Syrian satrap, Mazseus, made a firmer 
stand. On this side the chariots had done some damage, 1181 
and the horse was more than a match for the Thessalian cav¬ 
alry. 1132 Parmenio found himself in difficulties about the 
time when the Persian king fled. 1153 His messengers detained 
a part of the phalanx, which was about to engage in the pur¬ 
suit, and even recalled Alexander, who was hastening upon 
the track of Darius. 1134 The careful prince turned back, but 
before he could make his way through the crowd of fugitives to 
the side of his lieutenant, victory had declared in favor of the 
Macedonians in this part of the field also. 1135 Mazeeus and his 
troops, learning that the king was fled, regarded further re¬ 
sistance as useless, and quitted the field. The Persian army 
hurriedly reerossed the Zab, pursued by the remorseless con¬ 
querors, who slew the unresisting fugitives till they were 
weary of slaughter. Arrian says that 300,000 fell, while a 
still larger number were taken prisoners. 1136 Other writers 
make the loss considerably less. 1137 All, however, agree that 
the army was completely routed and dispersed, that it mado 
no attempt to rally, and gave no further trouble to the 
conqueror. 

The conduct of Darius in this—the crisis of his fate cannot 
be approved; but it admits of palliation, and does not compel 
us to withdraw from him that respectful compassion which wc 
commonly accord to great misfortunes. After Issus, it was 
his duty to mako at l^ast one more effort against the invader. 
To this object lie addressed himself with earnestness and dili- 
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gence. The number and quality of the troops collected at 
Arbela attests at once the zeal and success of his endeavors. 
His choice and careful preparation of the field of battle are 
commendable; in his disposition of his forces there is nothing 
with which to find fault. Every arm of the service had full 
room to act; all were brought into play; if Alexander con¬ 
quered, it was because he was a consummate general, while at 
the same time he commanded the best troops in the world. 
Arbela was not, like Issus, won by mere fighting. It was the 
leader’s victory, rather than the soldiers. Alexander’s diago¬ 
nal advance, the confusion which it caused, the break in the 
Persian line, and its prompt occupation by some of the best 
cavalry and a portion of the phalanx, are the turning-points 
of the engagement. All the rest followed as a matter of 
course. Far too much importance has been assigned to 
Darius’s flight, 1138 which was the effect rather than the cause of 
victory. When the centre of an Asiatic army is so deeply 
penetrated that the person of the monarch is exposed and his 
near attendants begin to fall, the battle is won. Darius did 
not—indeed he could not—“set the example of flight.” 1139 
Hemmed in by vast masses of troops, it was not until their 
falling away from him on his left flank at once exposed him to 
the enemy and gave him room to escape, that he could 
extricate himself from the melee . 

No doubt it would have been nobler, finer, more heroic, had 
the Persian monarch, seeing that all was lost, and that the 
Empire of the Persians was over, resolved not to outlive the 
independence of his country. Had he died in the thick of 
the fight, a halo of glory would have surrounded him. But, 
because he lacked, in common with many other great kings 
and commanders, the quality of heroism, we are not justified 
in affixing to his memory the stigma of personal cowardice. 
Like Pompey, like Napoleon, he yielded in the crisis of his 
fate to the instinct of self-preservation. He fled from the 
field where he had lost his crown, not to organize a new army, 
not to renew the contest, but to prolong for a few weeks a life 
which had ceased to have any public value. 

It is needless to pursue further the dissolution of the Em- 
pire. The fatal blow was struck at Arbela—all the rest was 
but the long death-agony. At Arbela the crown of Cyrus 
passed to the Macedonian; the Fifth Monarchy came to an 
end. The he-goat, with the notable horn between his eyes, 
had come from the west to the ram which had two horns, and 
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had run into him with the fury of his power. He had come 
close to him, and, moved with choler, had smitten the ram 
and broken his two horns—there was no power in the ram to 
stand before him, but he had cast him down to the ground 
and stamped upon linn—and there was none to deliver the 
ram out of his hand. 1140 
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CHAPTER I. 

1 See the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 
440, 2nd edition. Compare Cbesney, 
Euphrates Expedition , vol. i p. 65; Ge¬ 
ographical Journal, vol. iii. p. 112; Fra¬ 
ser, Khorasan, p. 162, note. 

2 See vol. i. p. 136. 

3 Polyb. v. 44, §6; 54, § 7; 55, § 6; Strab. 
xi. p. 759; PHn. H. N. vi. 27; xii. 12; Ptol. 
vi. 2; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, p. 404; &c. 
The name Zagros more especially at¬ 
tached to the central porliou of the 
chain from the mountain district south 
of Lake Van to the latitude of Isfahan. 
A good general description of the range 
isgiveu by Q. Curtius:—“ Namque Per- 
sis ab altero latere perpetuis montium 
jngis clauditur, quod in longitudinem 
mdc stadia, in latitudiuem clxx procur- 
rit. Hoc dorsum a Caucaso monte ad 
Rubrum mare pertinet; quaqne deficit 
mons, aliud munimeutum, fretum ob- 
jectum est.” (Vit. Alex. Mag. v. 4.) 
Diodorus Siculus well describes the de¬ 
lightful character of the region (xix. 21). 

4 Xen. Anab. iii. 5; Strab. xi. 13, §3; 
Arr. Exp. Al. iii. 17. 

5 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 357; 
Fraser, Khorasan, p. 244. 

6 Iver Porter well describes the majes¬ 
tic appearance of Demavend from the 
neighborhood of Teheran, the present 
capital of Persia: “The mountain of 
Demavend bears N. 65® E. of Teheran, 
about forty miles distant; and is seen, 
raising its lofty and pale summit to the 
north-east of the town; forming a mag¬ 
nificent pyramid that shoots up from 
the high range of Elburz, which bounds 
the wide plain in that direction.” (Tra¬ 
vels, 1. s. c.) Recent ascents of Dema¬ 
vend have proved it to have an elevation 
of more than 20,000 feet. (See the au¬ 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 442, note 1.) 
Ararat is only 17,000 feet: and the high¬ 
est peak in the Caucasus does not exceed 
18.000 feet. 

7 This name was derived from Atro- 
pates, the governor of the region at the 
time of the battle of Arbeia, who made 
terms with Alexander, and was allowed 
to keep the province, where he shortly 
made himself independent. (Strab. xi. 
13. § 1; Diod. Sic. xviii. 3.) 

8 Strabo makes Media to be bounded 
on the north by Matiane and the moun¬ 
tain region of the Cadusiatis (Elburz); 
pq the east by Parthiqaud the Cosseeans; 


on the south by Sittacene. Zagros, and 
Elymnis; on the west by Matian6 and 
Armenia (xi. 13). Pliny says that it has 
on the east the Parthiaus and Caspiaus; 
on the south Sittacene, Susiana, and 
Persis; on the west Adiabene; aud on 
the north Armenia (H. N. vi. 26). The 
Armenian Geography makes the north¬ 
ern boundary Armenia and the Caspian, 
the eastern Aria or Khorasan, the south¬ 
ern Persia, and the w estern Armenia and 
Assyria (pp. 357-365). According to the 
most extensive view. Media begins at 
the Araxes, includes the whole low re¬ 
gion between the mountains and the 
Caspian as far as Hyrcania, extends 
southwards to a little below' Isfahan, 
and westward includes the greater part 
of Zagros More moderate dimensions 
are assumed in (lie text. 

9 The salt desert projects somewhat 
further to the west, a portion being 
crossed on the route from Teheran to 
Isfahan. (See Fraser's Khorasan, p. 
142; Ouseley, Travels , vol. iii p. 1U9: Ker 
Porter, Travels, vol i. p. 372.) * 

10 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. “ Medi—pug- 

liatrix natio, regiones inliabitans ad 
speeiem quadratse figuras fonnatas.” 
Comp. Strab. xi. 13. § 8. 

11 See vol. i. pp. 4 aud 121. 

12 Compare Polybius, x. 27, § 1 :—’Eo-tI 

Toivvv q Kara, to /u.eye0o9 vqs \<opat j 

a£u>xpe«JTdTij tcov Kara rqv Atnav Svvaa ret- 

13 So Strabo: *H no\\q (j.$r OVV vv]/q\q 
tart Kal \pv\pd (xi. 13, § 7). Compare 
Kinueir. Persian Empire , pp. 108, 144, 
149, with Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 162-165. 

14 This is more especially the case in 
Irak, the most southern portion of the 
country. (Kinueir. p. 108.) 

15 Sir H. Rawlinson iu Geograph. 
Journ, vol. x. pp. 43, 44, 55, &c. Even 
here a tree is a rarity. (Morier, -Second 
Journey , p. 237.) 

16 Fraser, p. 163. 

17 Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 285, 367, &c. 

18 Ibid. pp. 228, 231, &c.; Geograph. 
Journ. vol. x. p. 29. 

iy Journal of Geographical Society , 
vol. x. pp. 2, 5,10, 13, 39, &c.; Kinneir, 
Persian Empire , pp. 153-156; Morier, 
Second Journey , p. 284; Ker Porter, vol. 
ii. pp. 592-607. 

20 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 217; 
Kinneir, p. 153; Morier, pp. 234-236. The 
plain of Moghan on the lower Aras if 
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famous for its rich soil and luxuriant 
pastures. The Persians say that the 
grass is sufficiently high tubule an army 
from view when encamped. (Kimieir, 
1. s. c ) 

21 Journal of Geoyraph. Society, vol. 
x. p. 59; Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 267. 

22 Geoyraph. Joitrn. vol. x. pp. 11, 10, 
&c. 

23 Kinneir. p. 110. 

24 Kieh. Kurdistan, pp. 00, 130-131, &C. 

25 Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 220, 370, Ac.; 
Morier, Second Journey , pp. 107, 233; 
Geoyraph. Jo urn. vol. xxxi. p. 3S. 

^According to Strabo (xi. 13. § 3), the 
lower A raxes was the boundary between 
Armenia and Media AtropateuA Thus 
even here one bank only was Median; 
and the upper course of the river was 
entirely in Armenia. 

27 See Hamilton’s .Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 183. 

28 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

29 Ibid, p 185. 

so Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 215. 

31 Kinneir, p. 321. 

32 Virgil, A£n. viii. 728. “Poutem in- 
dignatus A raxes.” 

33 Ker Porter, vol. ii. pp. 610, 641, &c. 

34 Kinneir, 1. s. c. 

36 Col. Chesney estimates the whole 
course of the Araxes, including all its 
windings, at 830 miles. ( Euphrates Ex¬ 
pedition, vol. i. p. 12.) 

36 Sir H. Rawlinson estimated the 
height of these rocks above the stream 
at 1,500 feet. ( Geoyraph . Journ. vol. x. 
p. 59 ) 

37 Ibid. p. 64; Kinneir. p. 124. 

38 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 191. 

39 Geoyraph. Journ. vol. x. p. 59. 

4° Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 267; Morier, 
First Journey , p. 267. 

41 Geoyraph. Journ. vol. x. p. 11. 

42 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 220; Morier, 
Second Journey, p. 233. 

43 Kinneir, p. 109. 

44 According to Kinneir, the 'whole 
hallook of Linjan, a district seven t y m iles 
long and forty wide, is irrigated by ea- 
nals cut from the Zemlerud, which ren¬ 
der it one of the most productive parts 
of Persia (p. 110). Ker Porter speaks of 
the “great quantities of water which 
are drawn oir from the Zenderud for 
the daily use of the riee fields all around 
Isfahan” (vol. i. p. 420). 

45 Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 411 and 431; 
vol. ii. p. 60. 

48 Kinneir goes considerably beyond 
the truth when he estimates the circum¬ 
ference nt 300 miles. {Persian Empire, 
P 155.) 

47 Lake Urumiyeh is 1.200 feet above 
the sea level; Lake Van 5,400 feet, l^ake 
Sivan is less elevated than either of 
these: but still its height above the sea 
is considerable. 

* H See Geographical Journal, vol. x. p. 
7. Compare vol. iii. p. 56; and £<*e also 
Kinneir, 1. s. c, 
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49 Armen. Geogr. p 3GI. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured that Strabo’s 
Hn+vTa (xi. 13, § 2) is a corruption of 
KarravTa, due to some ancient copyist. 
(See St. Martin's Kecherehes sin t'Ar- 
menie, tom. i. p. 59; and compare Ingigi, 
Archteoloy. Armen, vol. i. j>. 160, and 
Geoyraph. Journ. vol. x. p. 9.) 

60 These were Atroputia (or Atropa- 
tene), Khea (Uhagiaun). (Jilauia (Ghilan), 
Mueania, Dilumin, Amatauia (llama- 
dan), Dambunria, Sparastania, Amlin, 
Chesosia, and Khovania (see text, pp. 
363. 364). 

81 Ptolemy’s districts are Margiana, 
TropatenG (i.e. Atr<>patcn6). Choromi- 
thren£, Elymais, Sigriana, Rhagiana, 
Darilis, ami Syro-Media {Geograph, vi. 

52 See text, p o. 

63 The proper Nisaea is the district of 
Nisliapur in Khorasan *Strabo, xi. 7, § 
2; Jsid. Char. p. 7), whence it is proba¬ 
ble that the famous breed of horses was 
originally brought. 'Hie Turkoman 
horses of the Atak are famous through¬ 
out Persia. (See the Geoyraph. Journ. 
vol. ix. p. 101.) 

54 Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 13. Compare 
Piod. Sic. xvii. 110, § 6. 

68 Geographical Journal, vol. ix. pp. 
100, 101. Compare Ker Porter, vol. ii. p, 
81. 


66 1 suspect that the Karen or- of the 
Yendidad is Atropnten£, so named from 
its capital city, which was often called 
Vara or Vera (see below, note 89); and 
I believe that the Rikan of the Assyrian 
inscriptions designates the same dis¬ 
trict. (See note 576, Chapter IX. Vol. L, 
Second Monarchy.) 

57 Hagmatana, or Hngmatan, is the 
form used in the Behistnn inscription, 
which was set up in Media within a 
short distance of the city itself. The 
Achmetha Ezra (vi. 2) 

drops the last consonant (just as 1 Chr. 
v. 20 drops the same letter from Harranl; 
but otherwise it fairly represents the 
native word. Of the two Greek forms, 
Agbatana. which is the more ancient, is 
to be preferred. 

8? Polyb. x. 27. 

89 Died. Sic ii. 13, § 6. 

1,0 An. Strab. ii. p. 79. 

61 Mans. Earth, p. 6; ed. Hudson, in 
his Geographic Minores. The “Anoba- 
tiina” of tliis passage is beyond a uonbt 
Ecbatana. 

82 II. X. vi. 14 and 26. 

63 Exp. Alex . iii. 19, 20. 


84 Chardin believed Ilamadan to occu¬ 
py the site of Susa < 1 'oyivges en Perse, 
torn. iii. p 15), and the late Archdeacon 
Williams argued with much learning 
and ability that Ecbatana wasnt or near 
Isfahan (Geogi aphy of Ancient Asia, pp. 
9 18); but with these exceptions there 
Is an almost unanimous consent among 
scholars and travellers ns to the identity 
of Huniaduu with the great Median ciipb 
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tal. (See Ritter’s Erdkunde, vol. ix. pp. 
08-100; and compare Heeren, As. Nat. 
vol. i p. 2 'jO, E. T.; Sainte-Ooix, Mem. 
de V Academie des Inscriptions , vol. 1. 
pp. 108-141; Ouseley, Travels in the 
East , vol. iii. p. 411; Morier, Second 
Journey, pp. 264-271; Ker Porter, Trav¬ 
els. vol. ii. pp. 99-115, &c.) 

65 Ker Porter estimates the length of 
Mount Orontes at 30 miles from the 
point where it leaves the main range 
(Travels , vol. ii. p. 139). Kinneir (Per¬ 
sian Empire, p. 126) says that El wend 
proper” is “ not more than twelve miles” 
ong. The height of Orontes is estimated 
by Ritter at “ 10,000 feet at the least.” 

( Erdkunde , vol. ix. p. 87.) 

68 Ker Porter, p. 101. 

67 *Ta>r yap ' EtcfiaTdi'OJV to? 5io8eiea trraSiov? 
a7reyor eerie apo? o KaXeirai ’Oporrrj?. 

(Diod. Sic. ii. 13, § 7.) 

88 Diod. Sic. xvii. 110, § 7. 

8 ' J See Vol. I. p. 164. 

70 Diod. Sic. ii. 13, § 6.. 

7 1 Polyh. x. 27. § 9. 

73 The circumference of the palace 
mound at Susa is about 4000 feet, or 
1333 yards. (Loftus, Ohaklcea and Su- 
siaua, plan, opp. p. 340.) That of the 
Persepoli an platform is 4578 feet, or 
1526 yards. (Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 582.) 
The Assyrian palace mounds are in 
some instances slid larger. The circuit 
of the Nimrnd mound is nearly 1900 and 
that of the Koyunjik platform exceeds 
2000 yards. 

73 Polyh. x. 27, § 10. 

74 The Assyrian courts seein, on the 
contrary, to have been quite open. 

75 Polyl). 1. S. C. O iie-qs yap rrjs £i>Aia? 
aTracn?? KeSpierjs sat Kvirapirrivy^, k. t.A. 

76 That the Persians in some cases 
used sloping roofs, rather than flat ones, 
w'e may gather from the “Tomb of 
Cyrus ” 

77 Polyb. 1. S. C. row? kL ora?, rov? ju.er 
a pyvpais rov? Se ^pucrai? AeTUcrt nepiei\rj<]}- 
dai. ra? Se KepauxtSa? apyupa? eivai 7rdcra?. 

7S See bis Travels , vol. ii. p. 115. The 
shaft and base were also seen by Mr. 
Morier in 1813, and are figured by him 
in his work entitled a Second Journey 
through Persia. (See p. 268.) It is from 
this work that the illustration [see PI. I. 
Fig. 1] is taken. 

Sir H. Rawlinson, who visited Rama¬ 
dan frequently between 1835 and 1839, 
saw five or six other pillar bases of the 
same type. 

79 The rare use of pillars by the Assyr¬ 
ians has been noticed in the first volume 
(vol. i. p. 540, note 53). If, as seems 
probable, they were more largely em¬ 
ployed by the later Babylonians, we 
may ascribe their introduction to Me¬ 
dian inftnence. (See the chapter on the 
“Arts and Sciences of the Babylonians ”) 
A pillar architecture naturally began in 
a country where there w T as abundant 
wood. The first pillars were mere rough 
posts, like those, which support the 
houses* of the Kurds and Yezidis. (See 


Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon , p 252.) 
These were after a time shaped regu¬ 
larly, then carved and ornamented; 
while finally they were replaced by stone 
sliafis, which may have been first used 
where wood was scarce, but were soon 
perceived to be of superior beauty. 

80 Polyl). X. 27. § 6. "Aspae ev avry \ei- 
ponoirjToe e^ei, #avp.a<ruu? jrpo? o^vporrjra 
Kareo’xevacrp.errje. 

81 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 19. 

82 Ezra vi. 2. 

83 As Ker Porter ( Travels . vol. ii. p. 
101). 

84 This is the decided opinion of Sir 
II Rawlinson, who carefully examined 
the ruins in 1836. 

85 Polyb. 1. s. c. 

88 Herodotus expressly states that the 
northern Ecbatan" was a city of this 
character (i. 98, 99). Modern researches 
have discovered no signs of town walls 
at any of the old Persian or Median 
sites. 

87 Ecbalana yielded at, once to Cyrus, 
to Alexander {Arrian, Exp. .1 lex., iii. 19), 
and to Antiochus the Great (Polyb. x. 
27). 

88 Judith, i. 2-4. According to this ac¬ 
count the walls were built of hewm 
stones nine feet long, and four and a 
half broad. The height of the avails was 
105 feet, the width 75 feet. The gates 
were of the same altitude as the walls; 
and the towers over the gates were car¬ 
ried to the height of 150 feet. 

89 See Strati, xi. 13, §3: Plin. H. N. vi. 
13; Ptol. Geograph, vi. 2; Am. Marc, 
xxiii. 6; Armen, deogr. § 87, p. 364, &e. 
Another name of the city w r as Vera. 
(Strabo, 1. s. c ) 

90 See the paper of Sir H. Rawdinson, 
“ On the Site of the Atropatenian Echa- 
tana,” in the tenth volume of the Jour¬ 
nal of the Geographical Society , pp. 
65-158. 

91 Dios. Chor. Hist. Armen, ii. 84. 

92 Herod, i. 98. 

93 This whole description has no doubt 
a somewhat mythical air; and the plat¬ 
ing of the battlements with the pre¬ 
cious metals seems to the modern read¬ 
er peculiarly improbable. But the 
people who roofed their palaces with 
silver tiles, and coated all the internal 
wood-work either with plates of silver 
or of gold, may have been wealthy 
enough and lavish enough to make even 
such a display as Herodotus describes. 
There is reason to believe that in Baby¬ 
lonia at least one temple was ornament¬ 
ed almost exactly .as the citadel of Ec- 
batana is declared to have been by He¬ 
rodotus. (See the Author’s Herodotus , 
vol. ii. p. 484, 2nd edition, and compare 
ch vi. of the “ Fourth Monarchy ”) 

94 The view- maintained by Sir H. Rt?w- 
linson in llie paper already referred to 
(see above, note 90), while in England 
it has been very generally accepted, has 
been combated on the Continent, more 
especially in France, where an elaborate 
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reply to his article was published by M. 
Quatreinere in the Meuioiresde l' Acade¬ 
mic des Inscriptions el Belles Left res . 
tom xix. part i. p. 410 et seq It, must 
he admitted that the only ancient writer 
who distinctly recognizes two Median 
Kcbatanas is the Armeniau historian 
above quoted. (See above, nob* 91 ) 

4,5 Tlie ruins at Kileh Zolink, described 
by Colonel Menteith in sueli slowing 
terms (Journal of the Geographical So¬ 
ciety, vol. iii. pp. 1, 5), are in reality 
quite insignificant. 

90 The best description of the Takht*. 
i-Suleiman ruins will be found in the 
Geographical Journal . vol. x. pp 4G-53. 
Sir K. IC. 1'orler is both less complete 
and less exact. {Travels, vol. ii. pp. 
5 . 18 - 501 .) 

97 This theory was first broached by 
Ker Porter, Later travellers agree with 
him. 

98 One of the peculiarities of the lake 
is, that whatever the quantity of water 
drawn off from it for purposes of irri¬ 
gation by the ueighboringtribes.it al¬ 
ways remains at the same level. Sir 
K. Rawlinsoii thus explains the phe¬ 
nomenon: “ I conclude,” he says, the 
lake to be connected by an underground 
syphon with some other gieat fountain 
in the interior of the adjacent moun¬ 
tains, which is precisely at the same 
level as itself, and which lias other 
means of outlet.” {Geographical Jour¬ 
nal, vol x. p -tS.) 

99 Geographical Journal, vol. x. p. 50; 
Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 558. 

100 Geograph. Journal , vol. x. p. 51. 

101 In its present condition the hill 
could not receive seven complete circu¬ 
lar walls, from the fact that towards 
the east it abuts upon the edge of the 
hilly country, and is consequently on 
that side only a little elevated above the 
adjacent ground. But as the water lias 
now for .some time been drawn off on 
this side, the bill has probably grown 
in this direction. 

102 Ullages occurs ttsRagha in the first 
Fargard of the Vendidad. It is the 
twelfth settlement, anil one in which the 
faithful were intermingled with unbe¬ 
lievers. (Hang in Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. 
iii. p. 490, E. T.) 

. 103 Tot>it i. 14; iv. 1; ix. 1; &c . 

104 Judith i. 5 and 15. 

105 flehistun Inscription, cob ii. par. 13. 

104 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 19. Arrian 

only mentions the Caspian Gates; but 
there can be little doubt that Ullages 
was the place where they were to await 
Larins. Compare eh. .20. 

107 Rlinginua occurs as a district in 
Isidore {Mans. Barth. p. 0) as well ns in 
Ptolemy. In the former the MSS. have 
Bit. it inha (t’ATIANtt for PAHANtti, 
which Hudson perversely transforms 
into Mariana, a district lying exactly in 
1 lie opposite direction Strabo points to 
jvhagiaiia in his expression, t>\ rrtpi t<»s 


‘Pdya? ical t as lvac77rtovs irvAav (xi. 13, § 7). 
Diodorus calls it an eparchy— tV err ap- 
\iar Tt)v npocrayopevopivrp' 'Paya? (xix. 44, 
§ 5). 

108 See especially Isidore, 1. s. c.; and 
compare C. Muller's Map to illustrate 
this author ( Tab. in Geographos Minores, 
No. 10). C. Muller makes the boundary 
westward the Kara glam hills, thus ex¬ 
tending Khagiana half a degree to the 
west of Kasvin. He greatly exaggerates 
the rivers of the region. 

109 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 28G; Morier, 
Second Journey, p. 305; Ouseley, Trav¬ 
els. vol. iji. p. 174; Ker Porter, Ti'uvels, 
vol. i. p. 357; Ileeren, Asiatic Nations, 
vol. i. p. 233, E. T.; Uitter, Erdkunde, 
vol. viii. pp 595-604; Winer, Realwbrter- 
buch, ad voc.; C. Muller. Tabulae, I. s. c. 
Geographical Journ. vol. xxxi. p. 38. 

110 Names travel. The modern Mara¬ 
thon is more than three miles from the 
ancient site. New Ilium was still further 
(six miles) from old Troy. The shores 
of the Black Sea have witnessed still 
mote violent changes. The ancient Eu- 
patoria was at Inkerman; the modern 
is 50 miles to the northward. Cherson 
(or Chersonesus) was at the mouth of 
the Sebastopol inlet; it is now on the 
Boryslhenes or Dnieper. Odessus was 
at Varna; Odessa is three degrees to the 
north-east. 

111 Exp. Alex. iii. 20. 

112 This point is well argued by Mr. 
Fraser ( Khorasan, pp. 291-293, note), 
whose conclusion seems to be now gen¬ 
erally adopted. Pliny’s Pylre Caspian, 
on the other hand {H. N. vi. 14), would 
appear to be the Girduni Siyaluk. anoth¬ 
er pass over Hie same spur, situated 
three or four miles further north, at the 
point where the spur branches out from 
the main chain. This pass is one of a 
tremendous character. It is a gap five 
miles long between precipices 1,000 feet 
high, scarped as though by the hand of 
man, its width varying from ten to forty 
feet. (Sir H. Rawlinsoii, MS. notes.) 

113 Alexander's marches seem to have 
averaged 190 stades, or about 22 miles. 
The ordinary Roman march was 20 Ho¬ 
man miles, equivalent to English 
miles. 

114 Sir IT. Rawlinson, MS. notes. In 
Erij we have probably a corruption of 
Khag-e s. 

nsXVwannkif is six or seven miles 
from the commencement of the pass 
(Fraser, p, 291). Isidore places Oharax 
directly under the hill, (viro to opov 6 
KnAeiTai Ka<rmo?, a<f>' ov at KaaTriat iri’Aai, 
p I* ) 

nfl Pliii. II y iv.27. ad fill.; Ptol GVo- 
graph. vi. 3: Steph. Byg. ail voc. Xdpaf 
Hudson's identification of Clmrax Spa- 
siui with Aiitlietuusias or Clmrax Sitin' 
(Isid Mans. Barth, p. 2) is a strait go 
error. 

1,7 \fans. Bttrth. p. 6. Barrmra (leg. 
HuiTTtu'a) itoAis in' iyos* Ktifttri;, ir0 itfu 
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pdjUiSo? ayaA/xa Kai crfrj\r). Compare with 
B darara the modern Bostan and Beliis- 
tun. 

448 Diod. Sic. ii. 13, §§ 1-2. 

1,0 Diodorus, as usual, greatly exag¬ 
gerates the height of the mountain, 
which he estimates at seventeen stades, 
or above 10,000 t'eet, whereas it is really 
about 1,700 feet. ( Journal of Asiatic 
Society , vol. x. p. 187.) 

120 Iver Porter, Travels , vol. ii. pp 150, 
151; Sir H. Rawlinson, in Journal of the 
Geographical Society , vol. ix. pp. Ii2, 
113 

121 They were perhaps destroyed by 
Chosroe Parviz, when he prepared to 
build a palace on the site. (Ibid. p. 114.) 

422 See vol. i pp *82, 405-6. 4S9, Ac. 

123 Bagistan is ** the hill of Jove’’ (Aios 
opos), according to Diodorus (ii. 13, § 1). 
It seems to mean really *' the place cf 
God.” We may thus compare the name 
with the “ Bethel ” of the Hebrews. 

124 The tablet and inscriptions of Da¬ 
rius, which have made Behistun famous 
in modern times, are in a recess to the 
right of the scarped face of the rock, aud 
at a considerable elevation. (Ker Por¬ 
ter. vol. ii, p. 154.) 

125 The inscription, which is in the 
Greek character and language, is much 
mutilated; but the name of Gotarzes 
(FOTAPZH2) appears twice in it. His 
rival, Meherdates, is perhaps mentioned 
under the name of Mithrates. (Sir H. 
Rawlinson. in Geograph. Journ. vol. ix. 
pp. 11 MIG.) 

120 Mans. Parth p. 6. The true read¬ 
ing seems to be ’ASpanavav, as edited by 
Hfischel. 

127 Arteman is one of three villages— 
Tooee, Sirkan, and Arteman—which lie 
close together, and are generally known 
under the common title of Toosirkan. 
(Sir H Rawlinson, MS. notes.) 

428 Ibid 

129 Isidore, Mans. Parth. 1. s. c. 

130 Diod. Sic. ii. 13. § 3. 

131 Ker Porter, Travels , vol. ii. pp. 141, 
142; Ollivier, Voyage clans VEmpire 
othoman. tom. v. pp. 47, 48. 

132 Geograph, vi. 4. 

133 See text, p. 3. It is strange that 
so acute a writer as the late Archdeacon 
Williams should not have seen that this 
position was fatal to his theory, that Is¬ 
fahan represented Ecbatana. 

134 Tlie Parsetaceni had another city, 
called Paraetaca, the site of which is un¬ 
certain. (Steph. Byz. ad voc.) 

135 See text, p. 11. 

136 See Vol. 1. pp. 16, 136. 

137 The mountains are pierced by the 
two streams of the Aras and the Kizil 
Uzen or Sefid Rud, and the low country 
may be entered along their courses. 
There is a pass over the Elburz chain 
from Firuz-kuh to Puli-sefid , 80 or 90 
miles to the east of Teheran. This 
would seem to be the “Pylae Caspise” 
of Dionysius ( Perieg. 1035-1038). 

138 Xhe authorities for this description 


are Kinneir, Persian Empire . pp. 159- 
163; Ouseley. Travels , vol. iii. pp. 221- 
830; Eraser, khorasan, p. 165; Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition , vol. i. pp. 216, 
217; Todd, in Journal of Geographical 
Society , vol. viii. pp*. 102-104. 

139 Tigers sometimes stray from this 
region into Azerbijau. (See Morier, 
Second Journey , p 218.) 

140 Kinneir, p. 166; Chesney, vol. i. p_ 
216; Fraser, Travels near the Caspian 
Sea , p. 11. 

141 strab. xi. 13, §3; Diod. Sic. ii. 53, 
§ 4 * 

142 Strab. xi. 13, § 4. ’Ajcoimarat eta-u; 

apio-Toi. 

143 Diod. Sic. xv. 33. §§ 3 and 6. 

144 After the battle of Arbela, Darius 
hoped to retrieve his fortunes by means 
of a fresh army of Cadusians and Sueae. 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 10.) 

145 Diod. Sic. xv. 8, § 4; xvii. 6, § 1. 

146 y 0 j j pp 136-138. 

147 Journal of the (Jeographic< 1 1 Soci¬ 
ety. vol. x. pp. 21, 22; compare text, \ol. 
i. p 319. 

146 Geographical Journal , vol x. p 12. 

149 The Urumi are coupled with the 
Nam in an inscription of Asshur-izir-pal; 
and the Van monarchs always call 
themselves “ kings of the Na'iri.” 

150 Morier, Second Journey, p. 245; 
Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. pp. 192-194. 

151 See vol. i. pp. 136-7. 

iD 2 g ee text, p. 8. 

453 On the known superiority of moun¬ 
tain troops in ancient times see llerod. 
ix. 122, and compare Plat. Leg. iii. p. 
695, A. 

154 Herod, iii. 93. The Sarangians 
dwelt about the lake in which the llel- 
mend ends; the Thamanseaus between 
that lake and Herat. The Utkins 
(Uxians) inhabited a part of the Zagros 
range; the Mycians seem to have dwelt 
on the Persian Gulf, in a part of the 
modern Mek- ran. 

155 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. iv. 
p. 172, and compare vol. i. p. 554 (2nd 
edition.) 

166 We can only account for carrying 
the lasso into battle (Herod, vii. 35) by 
regarding it as the weapon with which 
daily use had made them familiar. 

167 They furnished 8,000 horsemen to 
the army of Xerxes (Herod. 1. s. e.), 
which was probably not their full force. 

158 Cossieans is explained by some as 
Koh-Sians , inhabitants of the Koh-Siah, 
or Sicth-Koh, a remarkable isolated 
mountain in the salt desert, nearly due 
south of the Caspian Gates. 

169 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 245. 

,6 ° Arjarpi/coc. Strab. xi. 13, § 6. 

101 A good description of this spur and 
of the true character of the “ Caspian 
Gates’’ is given by Mr* Fraser in his 
Khorasan, pp. 291-293, note. The reader 
may compare the author’s article on 
Rhages in Dr. Smith’s Biblical Diction¬ 
ary. vol. ii. p. 990. 

ltta See text, p. 15, 
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403 The Caspian Sea was a great pro¬ 
tection from the barbarians of the 
North. 

CHAPTER 11. 

I Morier complains of the “oppres¬ 
sive heat of the low countries’* in Azer- 
bijan during the summer (Second Jour¬ 
ney, p. 295). lie found the thermometer 
rise to «9± degrees at Miami early in 
June. (Ibid. p. 208.) 

- The latitude of Azerbijan is that of 
Boeotia. Corfu. Southern Italy, Sardinia, 
Southern Spain, the Azores, Washing-* 
ton. and San Francisco. It is also that 
of Balkh, Yarkand, :#nd Diarbekr. These 
last-named places, and some others in 
the same latitude in Tartary and China, 
are perhaps as cold. 

3 Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. p. 257. 

4 Ibid. p. 260. 

6 Ibid. p. 2-17. “ Scarcely a day passes,” 
says the writer, “without one or two 
persons being found frozen to death in 
the neighborhood of the town” (Ta¬ 
briz). 

c Fraser speaks of the winter in Azer- 
bijan as lasting six or seven months 
(1 l'inter Journey, .p. 332). Birds, he says, 
are often frozen to death (p. 311). Ac¬ 
cording to Kiuneir (Persian Empire. p. 
158), the snow remains on the mountains 
for nine months. 

7 Morier. Second Journey, p. 303. 

8 Kinneir. 1. s c. Compare Morier, 
Second Journey, p. 309. 

9 Morier, pp. 213, 207. &c. 

10 Kinneir. 1. s. c.; Chesney, Euphra¬ 
tes Expedition , vol. i. p. 221; Morier, p. 
230. 

II An instance of death from co'd in 
this region is recorded bj' Mr. Fraser 
(Khorasan, p. 144). 

12 Kiuneir, p. 121; Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 
291. According to the latter writer, this 
wind “continues to blow at intervals till 
the end of May.” 

13 “The heats of Teheran.” says Mr. 
Morier, “ become insupportable by the 
middle of June.” (Second Journey, p. 
351.) 

14 Ibid. p. 358. 

15 This is especially the practice at 
Teheran. (Kinneir. p. 119; Morier, p. 
351; Ollivier, Voyage, tom. v. p. 91.) 

)® See Morier, Second Journey, p. 270. i 
Compare Kiuneir, Persian Empire, p. 
120; Ker Porter, Truvets, vol. ii. p. 121; J 
Ollivier, Voyage , tom. v. p. 53. Ollivier 
says: “ Kn et6 le clhnat est le plus doux, 
le plus temper^ de la Perse.” 

17 ICer Porter, vol. i p. 441; vol. ii. p. 
123; Morier. p. 153; Ollivier, tom, v. pp. 
199 and 209. The last-named writer 
mentions as a proof of the dryness, that 
during a long stay in the region he 
never saw a single snail! Morier, how¬ 
ever, notes that he saw several (p. 154, 

Hole). 

18 Morier, p. 151. 

On the salubrity of Isfuhau, see 


Morier, p. 153; Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 
407. 

20 See Morier, Second Journey. Ap¬ 
pendix. pp. 4(MJ-4(W; Onseley. vol. iii. pp 
110-112: and the passage quoted in the 
next note. 

21 Morier, First Journey, p. 174: Sec¬ 
ond Journey, p. 202; Onseley, vol. iii pp. 
73 and 375. 

22 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 165. note. 

23 Morier, Second Journey, p. 282. 

24 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 80; Kinneir, p. 144; Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. x. pp. 
20-22. 

26 Chesney, 1. s. c. In Ardelnn, which 
is much lower than many parts of the 
range, Morier found the airquiie “ cool ” 
in June (Second Journey , p. 272). Kin- 
lieir notes that in tne same region there 
was frost in July, 1810 (Persian Emjn're, 
p. 144). 

26 as at Toosirkan (see note 127, Chap¬ 
ter 1. 

27 See Layard, Sinereh and its Ee- 
mains , vol. i. pp. 159-165. 

28 See text. pp. 4. 5. 

29 Fraser. Winter Journey, p. 353. 

30 Morier, Second Journey, p. 362. 

31 Ibid. 1. s. e.; and see also p. 354. 

32 Morier, First Journey, pp. 274 and 
277; Second Journey, p. 262. The wood 
of ibe plane is preferred for furniture. 

33 Ollivier, tom. v. p. 59; Chesney, vol. 
i. p. 123. 

34 Journal of the Geographical Society , 
vol. x. p. 3; Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 894; 
Rich, Kurdistan, pp. 105, 163, Ac. It 
was probably from some knowledge of 
this tract that Virgil spoke of Media as 
“abounding in trees.” (Georg, ii. 136. 
“Medorum silvae ditissima terra.”) 

35 On the verdure and shade of Isfa¬ 
han, see Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 411; on 
that of Hanmdan, see Morier, Second 
Journey , p. 262. and Ker Porter, vol. ii. 
p. 91. On Kaslian, st-e the last-named 
writer, vol. i. p. 389; and compare Olli- 
vier. torn. v. p 169. 

30 Ker Porter notes “a species of 
cedar not unlike that of Lebanon” at 
Kaslian (1. s. c.). Morier notices elms 
‘•with very” thick and rich foliage,” and 
a peculiarly “formal shape,” near Isfa¬ 
han (First Journey, p. 169; compare 
.Second Journey, p. 263). 

37 Ollivier, tom. v. p. 191. 

3s Morier, Second Journey, p. 271. 

39 As the soap-wort, which is the 
“most common shrub” in tlm country 
between Konni and Teheran. (Morier 
First Journey, p. 183.) 

40 Journal of the Geographical Society, 
vol. ix p. 100. 

41 Morier, Second Journey , p. 277. 

42 Ibid. p. 302. 

43 Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 153, 
note. 

44 See the passage quoted at the head 
of the text of this chapter, 

44 Ollivier, Voyage, tom. v. p. 14; 
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Chesney, Euphrates Expedition . voJ. i. 
p. 123; Rich. Kurdistan , pp. 60, 130, 134, 
&c. Mamin is also a product of this re 
gion. (See Vol. I. p. 145.) 

46 Morier, First Journey , pp. 26I-26G; 
Second Journey, p. 257; Kinneir, Persian 
Empire, p. 149. 

47 “Homo non ut a matre sed ut a 
noverca natura editus est in vitaui.” 

46 Ollivier says: “II faut noter que 
dans presqne toute la Perse il n’y a an- 
cune sorte de culture sans arrosement.” 
(Voyage, tom. v. p. 217.) 

49 Ollivier, tom. v. pp. 308, 309; Ker 
Porter, vol. i. p. 290; Morier, Second 
Journey, pp. 163, 161. 

60 Strab. xvi. 1, § 2. Compare Diod. 
Sic. ii. 13, § 7. An excellent description 
of the kanal system is given by Polybius 
(ix. 28, § 2). 

51 Ollivier. p. 214. This writer also 
supposes that much more care was 
taken in ancient times to economize the 
water arising from the melting of the 
snows and from the spring rains, by 
means of embankments across the 
lower valleys of the mountains, and the 
formation thereby of large reservoirs 
(p. 214). These reservoirs would be the 
vSpeia of Strabo. 

52 Ollivier, pp. 163, 198, &c.; Kinneir, 

p. 108. 

63 Ollivier, p. 19S; Kinneir, p 38. 

54 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition , 
vol. i. p. 80; Ollivier, 1. s. c.; Kinneir, p. 
38. 


55 See text, p. 26. 

66 Kinneir, p. 38; Ollivier, p. 191; Mo¬ 
rier, First Journey , p. 230. 

57 ollivier. pp. 191. 192. 

58 Morier, Second Journey, p. 203. 

69 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 440; Geograph¬ 
ical Journal, vol. x. p. 29; Ollivier, tom, 
v. pp. 49. &e. 

60 Ollivier, p. 184; Ker Porter, vol. i. 
p. 337. 

61 A correct account of the botany of 
Persia is still a desideratum. The par¬ 
ticulars (see text. p. 28) are collected 
chiefly from Ollivier and Chardin. 

82 Morier. First Journey , pp. 263 and 
300. Rich, Kurdistan, p. 360. Hence 
the abundance of excellent honey. 
(Rich. p. 142.) 

63 Geographical Journal, vol. x. p. 4; 
Morier, Second Journey, p. 2S5; Ker 
Porter, vol. ii. p. 527. 

64 Morier, 1. s. c. 


05 Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. 
p 29: Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pp. 
266 and 380; Geographical Journal, vol, 
x. p. 55; Morier, First Journey, pp. 283, 
284; Ouseley, 7 Yavels, vol. iii. p. 406. 

68 Geographical Journal, vol. x. p 55. 
A mountain in this quarter is called by 
the natives Zerreh Shurdn , or the moun¬ 
tain of the “ Gold-washers.” 

61 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition,v ol. 
i. p 72. 

83 Chardin says: “ T1 n’y a rieu de plus 
commun en Perse que le sel.” ( Voyages, 
tom. iii. p. 3).) 


69 See note 25, Chapter I. 

70 Geographical Journal, vol. x. p. 62; 
Chardin, l.s. c.; Morier, Second Journey, 
pp. 257 and 288; Rich. Kurdistan, p. 12.3. 

71 Morier, Second Journey, p. 288. 

72 Kinneir, p. 40; Chardin, tom. iii. p. 
29. 

73 Morier, First Journey, p. 284. 

74 Kinneir, 1. s. c.; Morier, First Jour¬ 
ney, p. 284; Second Journey, p. 355; 
Rich, Kurdistan, p. 123; Ker Porter, vol. 
i. p. 374 

76 Geographical Journal, vol. x. p. 62. 
Alum is also found in the Zagros range. 
(Rich. 1. s. c.) 

78 Ibid. pp. 123 and 231. 

77 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 3S0. 

73 Morier, Second Journey, p. 289. 

79 Sir W. Ouseley heard of lions near 
Koum, but he saw no signs of them. 

( Travels, vol. iii. p. 108.) Mr. Morier ob¬ 
served marks of a lion’s foot in Mount 
Sehend, which impends over Tabriz. 

( Second Journey, p. 294.) He hoard of 
tigers in the same region, and saw the 
skin of one which had been killed. (Ibid. 

p. 218.) 

38 Ibid. pp. 241, 359, 364. 

81 Ibid. pp. 241, 302; Ollivier, tom. iii. 
p. 64. 

82 Ouseley. Travels, vol. iii. pp. 213, 217, 
and 246; Morier, Second Journey, p. 
2u5. 

83 Ouseley saw them near Kasvin (vol. 
iii. p. 381); Ker Porter in the desert below 
Isfahan (vol. i. pp. 459-461). 

84 Rich. Kurdistan, p. 186. 

85 See the description of Ker Porter 
(1. s. c.). who carefully examined a speci¬ 
men killed by one of his party. Morier 
and Ollivier differ from him with respect 
to the existence of a line down the back 
and a bar across the shoulders (Ollivier, 
tom. iii. p. 65: Morier, Second Journey, 
p. 201); but they appear tc have had less 
satisfactory means of judging. 

88 See the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural Hisloi'y, vol. vi. No. 34, p. 243. 

87 Rich. Kurdistan, p. 237. 

88 See Vol. I. pp. 148 , 298, 299. 

89 Tame pigeons are bred on a large 
scale, mainly for the sake of their dung, 
which is the favorite manure of the 
melon-grounds. All travellers remark 
the numerous pigeon-towers, especially 
in the neighborhood of Isfahan, some of 
which bring in an income of two or three 
hundred pounds'a year. fPl. III. Fig. 1.] 
(See Kinneir. p. IK); Chardin, tom. iii. p. 
39: Morier, First Journey, p. 155: Second 
Journey, p. 140.) 

90 Rich says: “ Hundreds of partridges 
are taken by parties of sportsmen sta¬ 
tioned on opposite hills, who frighten 
the covey hv shouting as soon as it 
comes in their direction. The birds at 
la>t become alarmed and confused, and 
drop to the ground, when they are easily 
taken.*’ (Kurdistan, p. 237.) Compare 
1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 

91 Morier, Second Journey , pp. 234 and 
359. 
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• 3 Rk*li. Kurdistan , p. 143. 

•s Ollivier, Eoyages, tom. v. p. 125. 

94 1 have found a mention of the hoo¬ 
poe only in Morier, who saw it near 
Kasviu. (First Journey, p. 255.) 

86 Rich, Kurdistan , p. 143. 

»« Geographical Journal, vol. iii. p. 56; 
vol. x. p. 7; Morier, Second Journey, p. 
288; Kinneir, p 155. 

87 Morier, Second Journey, p. 253; 
Chardin, tom. iii. p. 44; Ouseley, vol. iii. 
p. 50; Rich, Kurdistan, p. 60. 

sn Kieh, p. 67; Fraser, Travels in Kur¬ 
distan. vol. i. p. 7. Trout occur also in* 
the Elburz. (.Ouseley, vol. iii. p. 125.) 

99 Chardin, tom. iii. p. 44. “Uu man¬ 
ger fort d£licat.” 

100 ibid. 

101 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 406. 

>02 Kinueir, p. 153. note; Morier, Sec¬ 
ond Journey, p. 250; Chesney, Euphra¬ 
tes Exhibition, vol. i. p. 82. 

>03 j^ee note 112, Chapter I. 

>04 Sir H. Rawlinson. MS. notes. Com¬ 
pare Pliny, H. X. vi. 14; “ Prseterea ser- 
pentium multitudo, nisi kyeme, transi- 
tum non sinit.” 

106 Ker Porter, vol i. pp. 390, 391. 

>00 Ker Porter measured one, and 
found it exceed two feet (1. s. c.). 
Clmrdin says that some which he saw 
were an eil in length. ( Voyages , tom. 
iii. p 38.) 

107 Ker Porter, 1. s. C. 

> 08 Rich, Kurdistan , p. 173. 

>09 ibid, p 17»2; Chardin, tom. iii. p. 
38; Ouseley, vol. iii. p. 122. 

no Chardin, 1. s. e. This writer adds 
that its bite is dangerous, and has been 
known to prove fatal in some cases. But 
recent travellers do not confirm this 
statement. 

>>> Rich, p. 171. 

hi Kinneir, p. 43; Chardin, 1. s. c. 

>> 3 Chardin, tom. ii. p. 221. 

in Lev. xi. 22. The resemblance of 

the word shira-kulla to chargol 


is striking, and can scarcely be a mere 
accident, shira-kulla , however, is trans¬ 
lated “ the lion locust,” a meaning which 
cannot possibly be given to chargol . 
no Kurdistan, p. 195. 
no Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom , edition 
of Carpenter and Westwood, p. 561. 
i> 7 Chardin, tom. iii. p. 38. 
n8 Ollivier, tom. v. p. 170; Ker Porter, 
vol. i. p. 390; Ouseley, vol. iii. pp. 87-89. 

Ollivier, p. 171; Kinneir, p. 43. 
i2° Ker Porter remarks that neither 
he himself, nor any of his “people.” 
were ever stung during their stay in 
Persia (I. s. c.). So Ouseley <p. 91) 

,2 > Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 82. 

>88 Ibid, p 582. 

>83 (jhesnev says that the ordinary 
burden of a innle in Persia is three hun¬ 
dredweight. ( Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 81.) 

>84 Ibid. 1. s. c. 


>8® Chardin, Voyages, tom. iii p. 33; 
Chesney, 1. s. c. 

>‘-‘« Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 40; 
Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 269, 270. Fraser 
observes, that “on the whole the Tur¬ 
koman horses approach more to the 
character of the English horse than any 
other breed in the East.” 

>‘ 27 Kinneir, 1. s. c. 

>88 Chesuey r , 1. s. c. 

1 29 The antelope is commonly chased 
by the falcon and greyhound in combi¬ 
nation. The falcon, when loosed, makes 
straight at the game, and descending on 
its head, either strikes it to the ground, 
or at least greatly checks its course. If 
shaken off. it will strike again and again, 
at once so frightening and retarding tho 
animal that the dogs easily reach it. 
(See Chardin, tom. iii. p. 42, and Kinneir, 
p. 42. Compare the similar practice of 
the Mesopotamian Arabs, described in 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 482.) 

130 Ollivier, tom. v. p. 104; Chesney, 
vol. i. p. 587; Layard, p. 482. note. 

>3i See the narrative of Ker Porter, 
Travels, vol. i. pp. 444, 445. 

138 Diodorus Siculus says that the^reat 
horse pastures near Bagistau nourished 
at one time 160.000 horses (xvii. 110, § 6). 
Strabo tells us that Media furnished an¬ 
nually to the Persian king 3,000 horses, 
as a part of its fixed tribute (xl 13, § 8). 
Polybius speaks of the vast number of 
horses in Media, which supplied with 
those animals “ahnost all Asia.” 

anaaav \opiiyet rr)v 'Acriav. Polyb. X. 
27. §2.) 

i33 Herod, vii. 40. Compare iii. 106 ami 
i 189 

* >34 strab. xi. 13, § 7. 

>35 Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 13. Arrian 
gives the form Nvo-aioi, in place of the 
Nutcuoi of Herodotus, and the Nqo-alot 
of Strabo. 

i3® Amin. Marc, xxiii. 6. 

1 37 Suidas, ad voe. Ni<raio»\ 

>38 ’i6iojiiop</>oi. Strab. 1. s. c. 

i" Mc’yitrroi (Strab.), w/curroi (Suid.), 
dpioroi (Strab.), 

> 4 « Loc. cit. 

i 4 > The horse represented, though not 
large according to English notions, ij 
considerably above the standard usual 
on the Persian monuments. 

i*8 strab. xi. 13, § 8. 

> 43 It has been questioned w hether the 
“ Malum medieum” was the orange or 
the citron. 1 decide in favor of the ci¬ 
tron, on account of the description in 
Riosenrides. To /urjAor entpvius (oblong), 
ippvriSatfitroe (wrinkled >, \P vcri <>or ry \p6a, 
k. t.A. ( De Mat. Med. i. § 166.) 

1 44 II. X xii 3. “Nee alia arbor Ian- 
datur in Medis.” 

1 4 ® Ibid. “ Nisi apml Medos et in Per 
side misci noluit.” 

» 4 « Hist. Plant, iv. 4. 

H7 pe Mat. Med i. § 166. 

,4a Georg. 11. 126-135: 
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“ Media fert tristes succostardun-ique saporem 
Felieis mali: quo non prsesentius ulluiu, 
Pocula si quando steva* infecere novercse, 
Miscueruntque herbas et lion innoxia verba, 
Auxiliun venit,ae membris agit atra venena. 
Ipsa in gens ai'bos, faciemqiie simillima lauro; 
Et, si non alimn late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat; l’olia baud nllis labentia ventisj 
Flos ad primatenax; aninias et olentia Medi 
Ova fovent illo, et senibus medic ntur anhe- 
lis,” 

149 011ivier, tom. v. p. 191; Chesney, 
vol. i. p. 80. 

150 Pliny, II. N. xviii. 16. 

161 See Varro, De Re Rustica , i. 42; 
Virg. Georg, i. 215; Plinj', 1. s. c. 

762 Strab. xi. 13, § 7. 

153 De Mat. Med. ii. § 176; iv. § 18. 

154 See Morier, Second Journey, p. 361. 
165 Chesney, vol. i. p. 80; Chardin, 

tom iii. p. 17. 

156 Pliny, H. N. xxii. 23. Compare 
Strab. xi. 13. § 7. 

157 Diosc. De Mat. Med. iii. 81; Plin. 
H. N. xix. 3. 

168 Compare Strab. xi. 13, § 7 ad fin. 
with Diosc. iii. 84. 

159 Bdellium is called a Median pro¬ 
duct by Pliny (H. N. xii. 9); amomum 
by Pliny and Dioscorides (De Mat. Med. 
i. §14); gum tragacantli by Pliny (xiii. 
21) and Theophrastus (De Hist. Plant. 
ix. 1); sagapenum by Dioscorides (iii. 
85); wild vine oil (CEnanthe) by Pliny 
(xii. 28); and cardamomum by the same 
writer (xii. 13). Theophrastus expresses 
a doubt whether amomum and carda- 
momum came from Media or from India 
(viii. 7). 

10O OIlivier, tom. v. p 313. 

161 Rich, Kurdistan , p. 144. 

162 See above, note 159. Kuhn argues 
that this was the case also with the 
silphiuin or assafetida, which (he thinks) 
is scarcely to be found in Media Proper. 
(See his edition of Dioscorides, vol. ii. p. 
530.) 

103 Plin. H. N. xxxi. 10. 

104 See above, notes 73 and 74. 

165 Strab. xi. 13, § 2. Aip.vr)v e\ei rrjv 

’S.navTav, iv fj a\e<; inavdovvTC^ irrjTTOVTai. 

166 H. N. xxxvii. 5. Compare Soliuus, 
Polyhist. 20. 

107 Pliny's name for this gem is “ sap- 
phirus;" but it has been well shown by 
Mr. King tha.t his “sapphires” is the 
lapis lazuli, and his “ hyacinthus” the 
sapphire. (Antique Gems, pp 44-47.) 

168 H. N. xxxvii. 8. Neither the lapis 
lazuli uor the emerald are now found 
within the limits of Media. The former 
abounds in Bactria, near Fyzabad; and 
the latter is occasionally found in the 
same region. (Fraser, Kliorusan , Ap¬ 
pendix, pp. 105, 106.) 

169 See Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 10 and 11. 
The narcissitis is mentioned also by 
Dionysius. (See the passage in the text 
at the head of the first chapter.) 

CHAPTER Ilf, 

1 On this connection see Dan. v. 28 
(“Thy kingdom is divided and given to 
the Medes and Persians”), vi. 8, 12, 15 


(“ the law of the Medes and Persians”), 
Esther i. 3 (“ the power of Persia and 
Media”), i. 14 (“the princess of Persia 
and Media”), i. 19 (“ the laws of the Per¬ 
sians and the Medes”), x. 2 (“the hook 
of the chronicles of Media and Persia”); 
and compare Herod, i. 102 , 130; iEsch. 
Pers. 161-775; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2 , § 1 , et 
passim; Beh. Ins. col. i. par. 10. § 10; 
par. 11, § 7; par. 12, § 3; par. 13, § 2 ; par. 
14, § 7. Medes were frequently employ¬ 
ed as generals by the Persians. (See 
Herod, i. 156, 162; vi. 94; Beh. Ins. col. ii. 
par. 14, § 6 : col. iii. par. 14. § 3.) The 
closeness of the connection is perhaps 
most strikingly shown by the indifferent 
use in the Greek writers of the expres¬ 
sions ra Ilepo-iKa and rd MTjStxa for the 
Persian war, 6 Ilepo-Tjs and 6 MijSos for 
the invader. Compare yeStgav, fxrj 810710 ?, 
and the like. 

2 See the Analysis of the Median and 
Persian Proper Names in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. iii. pp. 444-455, 2nd edi¬ 
tion. 

3 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 
552, note 9. 

4 Herod, vii. 62. Oi Mi)5oi e/caAeorr* 
TraAai n po; navTojv ’Aptoi. 

6 Strab. xv. 2. § 8. ’EireKTetveTai Si tov- 
vofxa tijs ’Apiavijs jae'xpi M^pov? Tiros /cai 
nep<ru»r *cai Mr)Siov. . . . Eiai yap thus nal 
o/xdyAwTToi 7 rapa /junpov. 

6 See the Author’s Herodotus, vol. r 
pp. 550-555, 2ud editiou. 

7 The only certaiu representations of 
actual Medes which the sculptures fur¬ 
nish are the prostrate figure and the 
third standing rebel in the Behistuu bas- 
relief. But the artist in this sculpture 
made no pretence of marking ethnic 
difference by a variety in the physiog¬ 
nomy. 

8 L)i\ Prichard observes of the type in 
question: “The outline of the counte¬ 
nance is here not strictly Grecian, for it 
is peculiar; but it is noble and dignified; 
and if the expression is not full of life 
and genius, it is intellectual and indica¬ 
tive of refiexiou. The shape of the head 
is entirely Indo-European, and has noth¬ 
ing that recalls the Tartar or Mongoli¬ 
an.” (Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 173.) 

9 Xen. Anab. iii. 2, § 25. In accord¬ 
ance with his statement in this place, 
Xenophon makes the daughter of Cy- 
axares, whom he marries to Cyrus the 
Great, an extraordinary beauty. (Cyrop. 
viii. 5, § 28.) 

10 Plut. Vit. Alexand. p. 676, D. 

11 Aium. Marc. xxiv. 14. “ Ex virgini- 

vus, quae speciosae sunt captae. ut in 
Perside, ubi feminarum pulchritudo ex- 
cellit.'" Compare Quint. Curt. iii. 11 ,* 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. ix. 19, &c. 

12 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6 . Compare Nic. 
Dam. Fr, 9; Diod. Sic. xi. 6 ; Herod, i. 
95; &c. 

13 Herod, viii. 113. 

14 Ibid. ix. 31. 

15 Diod. Sic. xi. 6, § 3. A i avSpeiav irpo* 
Kp(vas avrovs. 
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1« See Hen 111. vii. 210. 

1 7 Ezek. xxxi. 11. 

18 Ibid. verse 12. 

79 Isaiah xiii. 15 and IS. 

80 Ibid. verse 16. “ Their children also 
shall be dashed to pieces before their 
eyes; their houses shall be spoiled, and 
their wives ravished.” 

91 See verse IT. 

28 CJrole, llislory of Greece , vol. iii. p. 
157. 2nd ed. 

23 11 oral. Kpist. ii. 1, 156. “Groeeia 
capta fernto victorem eepit.” 

94 Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 2, et seq. 

26 Herod.*i. 135; Strab. xi. 13, § 9. 

2rt Slmb 1. s. c. 

27 See text, p. 11. 

38 Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 4. IlarToiaird e/ti- 
^d/ui/aara tea i fipJyfxaTa. 

39 The use of writing by the Meries is 
indicated in the Book of Daniel (vi. 9). 
The existence of a .Median literature 
seems to be implied by the mention in 
Esfher of the “book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Media and Persia” (x. 2). 
The actual work alluded to may perhaps 
have been a Persiau compilation; but 
the Persian writer-would scarcely have 
ventured to write the “chronicles of the 
kings of Media,” unless he had Median 
materials to go upon. 

30 Herod, vii 61. On the scale armor 
of the Assyrians, see text. vol. i. pp. 
254-256. and 260-261. On that of the 
Egyptians, see Wilkinson in the author's 
Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 65, 2nd edit. 

31 Herod, vii. 86. 

32 See text. vol. i. pp. 261-262; and 
cooipare Herod, ix. 62; Xen. ^4noi> i. 8, 
§ 9. Ac. 

33 Compare Isaiah xiii. 18; Jerem. 1. 9, 
29. li. 11, Ac. 

34 Strab. xi. 13, § 9. 

35 Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1, § 6. 

3a Of course the Meries had always 
some footmen, but their strength was in 
their lease. I do not believe in their 
using chariots. (Nic. D. Fr, 10.1 

37 Xen. Cyrop. i. 4. § 4. Compare 
Strabo, who says (l.s c.) that the famous 
Persian educational system was wholly 
copied from the Median. 

38 The sword is mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the 31 tales and Persians in 
Jeremiah 1. 35-37. “The bow and the 
spear” are united in vi. 23, aud again in 
I 42. 

39 The fame of the 3Iedes as archers 
passed on to the Persians.and even to the 
Parthians, who with the tastes inherited 
t!ie name of the earlier people. lienee 
the “li* rribilis Medus” (Hnr. Od. i. 29. 
4» and the “ Medi pluiretra deeori” of 
Horace (Oil ii. 16, 6). 

40 See. Vol. 1 PI. CIV. 

41 Compare the Assyrian spear-heads, 
Vol. 1. PI. CVI. 

43 The lower end of the Persian spears 
terminated freemently in an apple <*r 
pomegranate (Herod. vii. 41; Athen. 
j)eipn. xll. u. 514, 15). According to 
Clearelius ol Boll, this practice was 


adopted by the Persians from the MedeS 
and was intended as a reproach to lie* 
latter for their unmanly luxury. (Athen. 
p. 511, D.) 

43 So Xenophon calls the Persian 
sword, ixa\aipai' i) KoniSa. (Cyrop. i. 2, 
§ 13.) 

44 'E<70rf? Herod, i. 135; vii. 

116; SroAif Mt/5octj. Xen. Cyrop. viii 8, 
§ 15: XtoAij Ittpaun), Strab. xi. 13, § 9. 
j'his. Strabo expressly says, was adopt¬ 
ed from the 3Iedes. 

45 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 3. l>tpe 6rj 

Kai a\\a<i MjjSiKa? oroActc* jra/UTroAAa? yap 
jrapeortvacraTO, ov&ev </>ei56p.eeo$. oire ttq p- 
•fivpiSior, ovTf bp<f)i’iy cor, ovrt 4>oiviki£oh ovre 
xapvKirujt' i/xariujr. Another kind of Me¬ 
dian robe, called sarupis, seems to have 
been striped alternately white and pur¬ 
ple. (Compare Pollux, vii. 13, with lle- 
Syehilis ad VOC aapanif.) 

46 Procop. De Hell. Pers. i. 20. p. 1T6. 
C. Silken fabrics were manufactured 
by the Greeks from the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. (Aristot. Hisl. Ann. 
v. 19.) They probably imported the raw 
silk from Asia, where the material was 
n use from a very early time. The 
Parthian standards were of silk (Florus, 
iii. 11); and there cau be little doubt that 
the looms of China, India, ami Cash- 
mere produced rich silken fabrics from 
a remote period, which were exported 
into the neighboring countries of 3iedia 
aud Persia. 

47 Justin says of the Parthians: “ Yes- 
tis olim sni nioris: posteaquam acces- 
sere opes, at Media, pertuciau ac tluida” 
(xli. 2). 

48 See Xen. i. 5, § 8, and com¬ 

pare Cyrop. i 3. § 2. 

49 1 JoiKcAtts ava^vpiSas. Xeu. Anab. l.s.c. 
Compare Strab. xi. 13, § 9. 

60 Strab. 1. s. c.; Herod, iii. 12. 

61 Strictly speaking, these words are 
not synonyms. The name tiara was 
generic, applying to all the tall caps; 
while cidaris or cilaris was specific, be¬ 
ing properly applied to the r«>yal head¬ 
dress only. (See Brisson, De JRegv. Pers. 
ii. pp 309-312.) 

62 Xpci/iaTos tvTpajtis. (Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 

§ 

63 Xogat 7rpo<70tTot. (Ibid.) 

64 ’(.)<£ 0a A/ti we VTToypaffrr]. llbid.) This 

practice is ascribed to Sai danapalus 
(Nie. I>am. Fr. 8: Athen. Deijm. xii. 7, 
p. 529, A.; Diod. Sic. ii. 231; and again to 
Nauarus the Babylonian tNic. Dam. Fr. 
10). It seems to have been adopted 
from the Medes by the Persians. (Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. 8, § 20.) 

65 St ab. 1. s. c.; Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 2. 

6a Earrings commonly accompany the 

Median dress on the Perscpolitan sculp¬ 
tures. They are mere plain rings n\ ii li¬ 
on t any pendant. (See PI VI. Fig. 2 ) 
Nicolas of Damascus assigns callings 
U ! AAo£ha) to Nnimrus, a satrap under the 
Medes. (Fr. 10.) 

67 Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3, § 8. 

68 Ibid. § 4, 
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69 Xetpo^aKTpa, (Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 5.) I 

88 Ibid. § G. 

81 See tlie description in Xenophon. 
{Cyrop. i. 3, § 10.) Compare the Persian 
practice. (Herod, i. 133.) 

62 Cyrop. i. 3, § 8. 

63 Herod, i. 90. Compare Nic. Dam. 
Fr. G6. ( Fr. Hist. Or. vol. iii. p. 402.) 

64 Str&b. 1. S. C. SejSaor^ios 0eo7rp€7rr}s ei$ 
TOt/s Il€p<ras 7rapa M/)5wy a^tKTat. 

65 This, at least, is the account of He¬ 
rodotus (i. 100). But it may he doubted 
whether he does not somewhat over¬ 
state the degree of seclusion affected by 
the Median kings. Certainly neither 
Xenophon in his Cyropiedia, nor Ctesias 
in the fragments which remain of his 
writings, appears to hold such extreme 
views on the subject as “ the Father of 
History.” 

68 Herodotus’s account would necessa¬ 
rily imply this. Xenophon furnishes no 
contradiction; for he does not make the 
king hunt in person. 

87 See text, pp. 29, 30.' 

88 Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, § 7. Nicolas of Da¬ 
mascus mentions the wild boars, the 
stags, and the wild asses. (Fr. 10.) 

89 Xeu. Cyrop. 1. s. c. 

70 See the engraving iu Ker Porter’s 
Travels, vol. ii. opp. p. 175, or the more 
carefully drawn representation in Flau- 
din’s Voyage en Perse , tom. i. pi. 10. 

71 Ker Porter, vol. ii. opp. p. 177; Flan- 
din, tom. i. pi. 12. 

72 Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, § 15. ’E&coto tous 
ap.tAAwp.ej'ou? int ra 6r\pi a, *ai. <pi\ov€iKOvv- 
ras, /cal Siaj/corras, /cat aKovri^ovTas. 

73 Strab. xi. 13, § 11. Compare Nico¬ 
las of Damascus, Fr. GG (Fr. Hist . Ur. 
vol. iii. p. 403). 

74 Strab. 1. s. c. 

75 Clearch. Sol. ap. Athen. Deipn. xii. 

2, p. 514, D. 

78 Nic. Dam. Fr. G6 (Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 
iii. pp. 398 and 402). 

77 Flandin, Voyage en Perse , p. 17. Sir 
H. Rawlinson is of the same opinion. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 The Zend-Avesta, or sacred volume 
of the Pavsees, which has now been 
printed both by Westergaard (1852-1854) 
and Spiegel (1851-1858), and translated 
into German by the latter, is a compila¬ 
tion for liturgical purposes from vari¬ 
ous older works which have been lost. 

It is composed of eight pieces or books, 
entitled Yacjna. Visporatu or Visparad, 
Vendidad, Yashts, Nyayish, Afrigaus, 
Gahs, Sirozah. It is written in The old 
form of Arian speech called the Zend, a 
language closely cognate to the San¬ 
scrit of the Vedas and to Achsemenian 
Persian, or the Persian of the Cuneiform 
inscriptions A Pehlevi translation of 
the more important books, made proba¬ 
bly under the Sassanidse (a d. 235-640) is 
extant, and a Sanscrit translation of the 
Yagna, made about the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century by a certain Neriosengh. 
The celebrated Frenchman, Anquetil du 


I Perron, first acquainted the learned of 
Europe with this curious and valuable 
compilation. His translation (Paris, 
1771), confused in its order, and ofien 
very incorrect, is now antiquated; and 
students unacquainted with Zend will 
do well to have recourse to Spiegel, who, 
however, is far from a perfect transla¬ 
tor. The best Zend scholars have as 
yet attempted versions of some p o tions 
of the Zendavesta only—as Buniouf of 
the first and ninth chapiers of the Yag- 
11 a (Commeataire sur le Yagna, Pans, 
1833; and the Journal Asiatigue for 
1844-1840), and Martin Haug of the Ga- 
thas (2 vols., Leipsic, 1858-1800). amt 
other fragments (Essays on the &’acred 
Language ., Writings, and Religion of 
the Par sees, Bombay, 18G2). Professor 
Westergaard of Copenhagen is under¬ 
stood to be engaged upon a complete 
translation of the whole work into Eng¬ 
lish. When this version appears, it will 
probably leave little to be desired. The 
word “Zend-Avesta,” introduced itito 
the languages of Europe by Du Perron, 
is incorrect. The proper form is “Aves- 
ta-Zend,” which is the order always 
used in the Pehlevi books. This word, 
“ Avesta-Zend.” is a contraction of 
Avesta u Zend. “ Avesta and Zend,” i.e. 
Text and Comment. Avesta (avasthd) 
means “text, scripture;” its Pehlevi 
form is apistak, and it is cognate with 
the late Sanscrit and Mahratta pustak, 
“book.” Zend (zand) is “explanation, 
comment.” (See Haug’s Essays, pp. 
120-122; and compare Bunsen’s Egypt , 
vol. iii. p. 474, note.) 

2 Haug, Essays, pp. 50-11G; Bunsen, 
Egypt, vol. iii. p. 47G. 

3 It was doubted for some time whether 
the Gath as were really “ songs.” Brock- 
haus said in 1850, “Jusqn’ici je n’ai pu 
ddcouvrir la inoindre trace de uiesure 
dans les morceaux que Ton pent regar- 
der comme des Gathas.” (Veudidad- 
Sade. p. 357. ad voc. gdtha.) But. Haug 
has shown distinctly, not only that they 
are metrical, but that the metres are of 
the same nature as those which are 
found in the Vedic hymns. (Essays, pp. 
130-138.) And Westergaard has shown 
by his mode of printing that he regards 
them as metrical. 

4 Yagna in Zend is equivalent to yajva 
in Sanscrit, and means “ sacrifice.” The 
Yagna consists chiefly of prayers, 
hymns, Ac., relating to sacrificial rites, 
and intended to be used during the per¬ 
formance of sacrifice. 

6 Traditionally, several of the Gathas 
are ascribed to Zoroaster, whose date 
was anterior to b.c. 2000 according to 
Berosus. and whom other writers place 
still earlier. (See Aristot. ap. Diog. 
Laert. Pret*. 6; Plin. H. N. xxx. 1; Her- 
mipp. Fr. 79; Xan. Lyd. Fr. 29, Ac.) 
Their style shows them to be consider¬ 
ably anterior to the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad, which must have been com¬ 
posed before the great migration of the 
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Medes southward from the Caspian re¬ 
gion. Hang is inclined to date the Zo- 
roastrian Gatlins as early as the time of 
Moses. (Essays y p. 255.) 

8 The Sanscrit s is replaced most com¬ 
monly by h in Zend, .-isaro or ahuva 
is properly an adjective meaning ••liv¬ 
ing.” But it is ordinarily used as a sub¬ 
stantive, and means “divine or celestial 
being.” 

7 The word (leva is clearly cognate to 

the Latin Deus, Dims, Lithuanian die- 
was, Greek Zei)? or Ac. Iu mod¬ 

ern Persian it has become div. 

8 Aramati is the Sanscrit, Armaiti the 
Zend form. 

9 Haug. Essays, pp. 245-247. 

10 Great difference of opinion exists as 
to the meaning of this name. It has 
been translated “the great giver of life” 
(Sir H. Rawliusou's hersian Vocabulary , 
ad voc. Auramazda); “the living wise” 
(Haug. Essays , p. 33); “the living Crea¬ 
tor of all” (ibid. pp. 256, 257); “the di¬ 
vine much-knowing” (Brockhaus, Veu- 
diclad-Sade. pp 317 and 385); and “the 
divine much giving” (ibid.). Both ele¬ 
ments of the name were used commonly 
to express the idea of a god.” 

11 Haug, Essays, p. 257 

12 Vacua, xxxi. 7. 

13 Ibid. li. 7. 

14 Ibid. xxxi. 7. 

15 Ibid, xliii. 2. 

16 Ibid, xii 1. 

17 Ibid, xliii. 4, 5. 

18 Ibid. xxxv. 1. 

Ibid. xlvi. 2. 

23 Ibid, xliii. 5. 

Ibid. xlv. 5. 

22 Ibid. xxxi. 8. 

23 Ibid, xtvii. 1. 

54 Ibid, xliii. 2. 

26 Ibid. xxxv. 1. 

28 Ibid. xxxv. 3. 

27 Haug. Essays, p. 257. 

28 Vacua, xxxiv. 1; xlvii. 1, 2, Arc. 

29 Ibid, xliii. 4. 5. 

30 Hang. Essays, 1. s. c 

31 Huun'atat < Khorddd in later Per- 
sian)istransUited indifferently “ health.” 

“ wholesomeness.” “ completeness,” 

“ prosperity.” It is explained to be 
“the good condition in which every be¬ 
ing of the good creation has been cre¬ 
ated by Ahura-mazda.” (Hang, Essays. 
p. 177.) 

32 Ahura-mazda is “true, lurid, shin 
ing . the originator of all the host (lungs, 
of the spirit iu mu lire, and of the growth 
in nature, of tie* luminaries, and of the 
self-shining brightness which is iu the 
luminaries” ( Yo(*mf, xii. 1. Hang's 
Translation ) lie is regarded ns the j 
source of light, which most resembles 
him, and he is called qdthr(\ % “ lm\ing 
his own light.” (Haug, Essays, p. 143, ] 
note.) 

33 Isaiah xliv. 28; xlv. 1-1. 

84 2 Chron xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra, i. 1-4; 

vi. 10. 12. 

36 This Is clear from such passages as , 


the following:—” The Lard God of hea¬ 
ven hath given me (i.e. Cyrus) all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and he hath 
charged me to build him a bouse at Je¬ 
rusalem, which is in Judah. Who is 
there among you of all his people? IIis 
God be with him. and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, and build the house of the 
Lord God of Israel—he is the God — 
which is in Jerusalem.” (Ezra i. 2, 3.) 

38 See text. Chapter VI., Fifth Mon¬ 
archy. 

37 Vaftia, xxxii. 1, 2; xlv. 11; xlvi. 11; 
Arc. 

88 Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 
xv. p. 159; Loftns, ChahltPa and Susia- 
na, p. 378. On the first erection of sta¬ 
tues in honor of Aiiaitis, see text, Chap¬ 
ter VI., Fifth Monarchy. 

39 Yazatas or izeds. 

40 “While the Amesha Spentas,” says 
Haug, “represent nothiug hut ihequali¬ 
ties and gifts of Almra-mazda, Bi-aosha 
seems to have been considered as a per¬ 
sonality.” ( Essays , p. 261.) Haug even 
regards Armaiti as not really a person 
(ibid.). 

41 Vacuo, xliii. 12, 14; xliv. 1. 

42 Ibid, xliii. 3. 

43 Ibid, xliii. 11 and 16. 

44 Ibid. xliv. 9. 

45 Ibid. xliv. 1 and 9. 

46 Ibid, xliii. 3. 

47 Ibid xxix. passim, xxxi. 9-10. 

48 Bo Haug expounds the somewhat 
ambiguous words of Vcq*ua, xxxi. 9. 
(Essays, p. 144. note.) 

49 Vn^mi. xxxi. 10. 

50 Ibid. xxxv. 4. 

61 Ibid, xliii. 16, ad fin. 

82 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

53 Ibid, xliii. 0. 

64 See the formula by which the an¬ 
cient Iranians received met. into their 
religious community, given ,n the 12th 
chapter of the Yufnci. § 1 to j 9. 

55 Literally “soul of the cow." In the 
poetical language of the old Iranians, 
the earth, which sustains all, was com¬ 
pared to a cow, the earliest snsiainerof 
the family among them. (See Oxford 
Essays for 1856, p. 17.) Perhaps the 
Greek yvj (Dor. ya) is connected etymo¬ 
logically with go or ga, “cattle.” 

88 Vacua, xxix. 

87 Ibid liv. 

88 See Hang’s Essays, pp. 193 and 232. 
In the Vedas Vitrahd is one of the most 
frequent epithets of liulra. w ho would 
thus seem to have returned some vota¬ 
ries among the Iranians. It meant 
“ killer of Vitra,” who was a demon. 

89 See Varna, liii 6. 

80 Rig- IVdii Sanhita, vol. 1. pp. 5, 6, 
31. 35. Are 

61 Vayna. xliii. 9; xlvi. 8; Ac 

82 The Sonin ceremony is one of the 
most striking features of the old Hindoo 
religion. Wilson (11 II t speaks of it 
as “a singular part of their riiiml ” (In¬ 
troduction to liuf-Vcda Sanhda. vol l 
p. xxxvi), and describes tt as follows:— 
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“The expressed and fermented juice of f 
the So nut plant was presented in ladles I 
to the deities invoked, in what manner 
does not exactly appear, although it 
seems to have l>een sometimes sprinkled . 
on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or 
rather on the Kusa, or sacred grass, 
strewed on tiie floor” (and forming the 
supposed seat of the deities); “and in 
all cases the residue was drunk by the 
assistants” (p. xxiii). “The only ex¬ 
planation,” he adds, “of which it is 
susceptible, is the delight, as well as as¬ 
tonishment, which the discovery of the 
exhilarating, if not inebriating, proper¬ 
ties of the fermented juice of the plant 
must have excited in simple minds on 
first becoming acquainted with its ef¬ 
fects” tp. xxxvii). Hang says, “ The 
early Indian tribes, as described in the 
ancient songs of the Vedas, never en¬ 
gaged themselves in their frequent pre¬ 
datory excursions for robbing cows, 
horse’s, sheep, <S:c., without having pre¬ 
viously secured the assistance of fndra 
by preparing for him a solemn Soma 
feast. The Karapani ” (priests) “ dress¬ 
ed it in due manner, and the Kavis” 
(another order of priests) “ composed or 
applied those verses which were best 
calculated to induce Indra to accept the 
invitation. The Kavis were believed to 
recognize by certain marks the arrival 
of the god. After he had enjo 3 ~ed the 
sweet beverage, the delicious honey, and 
n'as supposed to be totally inebriated, 
theu the Kavis promised victory. The 
inroads were undertaken headed by 
those Kavis who had previously intoxi- ! 
caled themselves , and they appear to 
have been in most cases successful.” 
{Essays, pp. 247, 248.) These orgies may j 
therefore be compared with those which j 
the Greeks celebrated in honor of Bac¬ 
chus, and may throw light on the sup- i 
posed Indian origin of that deity. The 
Sonia plant is said to be the acid Ascle- | 
pias or Sarcostema viminalis (Wilsou in 
RitpVeda Sanhitu. vol. i. p (5, note a). 
Til** important pai t which it holds in the 
Vedas will be seen by reference to Mr. 
Wilson's translation of the Rig-Veda, 
vol. i. pp. 6. 11, 14, 21. 25, Ac., and still 
more by reference to Mr. Stevenson's 
translation of the Sama-Veda, which is 
devoted almost entirely to its praises. 

03 See Ya$na, xxxii.\ and xlviii. 10. 

04 Instead of pouring the liquor on 
the fire or on the sacred grass, where 
the gods were supposed to sit. the Ira- I 
nian priests simpi y showed it to the fire 
and then drank it. (Haug, Essays, p 
23!).) 

05 The restoration of the modified 
Soma (Homa) ceremony to the Iranian 
ritual is indicated in “the younger 
Yar;na” (chs. ix. to xi.), more especially 
in the so-called Homa Yasht , a transla¬ 
tion of which by Burnouf is appended to 
the Vendidad-Sade of Brockhaus. 

00 There is, of course, no etymological 
connection between deva anid “devil.” 1 


Deva and the cognate diu art /finally 
“ the sky,” “ the air’’—a meat r ig which 
din often has in the Vedas. (Compare 
Lat. dium.) From this mea-iing, while 
deva passed into a genera name for 
god. the form diu was appropriated to a 
particular god. Compare our use of the 
word “ Heaven” in such expressions as 
“Heaven forbid,” “Heaven bless you!” 
The particular god. the god of the air, 
appears in Greek as Zev*. or in 

Batin as Jn-i iter, in old German as Tilts, 
whence our Tuesday. Deva became Lat. 
dens, divus, Gr. 0eo?, Lith. diewas , Sic. 
Thus far the word bad invariably a good 
sense. When, however, the Western 
Arians broke off from their brethren, 
and rejected the worship of their gods, 
whom they regarded as evil spirits, the 
word deva , which they specially applied 
to them, came to have in evil meaning, 
equivalent to our “fijnd” or “ devil.” 
“ Devil” is of course a mere corruption 
of 5ia/3oAo?: Lat. diabolus; Ital. diavolo; 
French diable; Negro, debbel. 

07 Facna.xii. 4; xxx. 6; xxxii. 5; xliv. 
16: &c/ 

68 Ibid, xxxii. 4. 

03 Ibid, xxxii. 3. 

70 See especially Yarna, xlv. 2, and 
compare xxx. 3 6. 

71 See Professor Max Muller's Essay 
in the Oxford Essays, for 1856, pp. 34- 

72 The date of tne separation between 
the Eastern aud Western Arians is ante- 
historic, and can only be vaguely guess¬ 
ed at. 

73 The Iranian settlements enumerated 
in the document extend westward no 
further than Rhages, or at the utmost to 
Media Autropateii6, which may be in¬ 
dicated by the Varena of § 18. (See 
Appendix, A.) Thus the Arians, when 
the document was written, had not yet 
spread into Media Magna, much less into 
Persia Proper. It must consequently 
be anterior to the time of the first Shal¬ 
maneser (b c. 858-823), who found Medes 
and Persians beyond the Zagros range. 
(See Vol. 1. p. 408.) Dr. Haug thinks 
that the Fargard is anterior to b.c. 1200 , 
because Bactria occurs in it accompa¬ 
nied by the epithet eredhwo-drafsha, 
“ with the tall banner”—an expression 
indicating that it was the centre of an 
empire, which Bactria, he thinks, could 
not lie after the rise of Assyria ib c. 1200, 
according to him). See Bunsen’s Egypt, 
vol. iii. p. 477, 478. E T. But the Assy¬ 
rian records render it absolutely certain 
that Bactria was an independent coun¬ 
try, even at the height of the Assyrian 
power. 

74 The mention of a serpent as the 
first creation of Angro-mainyus is 
curious. Is it a paradisaical reminis¬ 
ce nee? 

75 Vend id ad, Farg. i. § 5. 

70 Hang’s Essays , p. 260. 

77 Ibid. p. 263. Compare Wkidisch 1 
matin's Zoroastrische Studien, p 59, 
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where t lie original names are given as 
Ta-ic and Zario. 

78 S*-e text. p. 10. 

79 •* Vahista means originally ‘most 
splendid, beautiful,’ hut was afterwards 
used in the general sense of ’best,” 1 
(Hung. Essays, p. -61 ) 

8° vSee text, p. *18. 

81 The most exact representative of 
flanrvatat which the classical languages 
furnish would seem to he the Greek 
sv€$ia. It is u the good condition in 
which every being of the good creation 
1ms been created by Ahura-niazda.” 
(liang. p. ITT.) 

82 Yagna y xxxiv. 1, xlvii. 1, Ac. 

8 a Hang, pp. 142 ami 258. 

84 For the character of India in the 
Hindoo mythology, see W ilson. Rig- Veda 
Sanhita. introduction, pp. xxx-xxxii. 

85 Haug, Essay S' p. 230. 

86 Yttjur- Veda . xvi. 28. 

87 The name of Shiva does not occur in 
the Rig-Veda. from which the famous 
7V/mwrff/, or Trinity of Brahma. Vish¬ 
nu. and Shiva is wholly absent. (Wilson, 
in Introduction to RigAeda Sanhita. 
vol. i. p. xxvi: Max M tiller. Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature , p. 55.) 

88 On the large share which the As- 
wins occupied in the early Hindoo wor- 1 
ship, see Wilson. Rig-Veda Saiihita. In¬ 
troduction, p. xxxv. and compare Rigy- 

I ’eda, vol. i. pp. 8, 50, 94-97, 127, 3U0-325, 
Ac 

89 Yacna., xii. 4. 

90 Ibid. xxx. 6. 

91 See the Serosh Yasht, or hymn in 
praise of Serosh (Yitgna^ Ivii. 2). The 
following particulars concerning Serosh 
are also contained in the hymn. He 
was the inventor of the barsom, and 
first taught its use to mankind. He 
made the music for the five earliest Ga- 1 
thas. which were called the Gathas of 
Zoroaster. He had an earthly dwelling- 
place—a palace with l.OUO pillars erected 
on the highest summit of Elburz, (the I 
peak of hemaweiid?). which was lighted 
within by its own light, and without was 
ornamented with stars. One of his em¬ 
ployments was to w alk round the world, 
teaching the true religion. 

92 On ihe triad of thought, word, and 
act, see Yagno, xii. 8, xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 2, 
xxxv. 1, xlvii. ], xlix, 4, Ac.; and com¬ 
pare below, note 91. 

93 See Yagna, xxxiii. 3. 

94 “ We worship Ahura-mazda, the 
pure, the master of purity. We worship 
tlieAmesha Speiilas, the possessors of 
good, the givers of good We worship 
the whole creation of the true spirit, 
both the spiritual and terrestrial, all 
that supports the welfare of the good 
creation and the spread of good mazda- 
yit<;i»a religion. 

" We praise all good thoughts, all good 
w-ords, all good deeds which tire or shall 
be; and wc likew ise keep clean and pure 
all that is good. 

”u Alnuc-mazda, thou true, happy 


being? We strive to think, to speak, 
and to do only such actions ns may be 
best fitted to promote the two lives”’ (i.e. 
the life of the bod}' mid the life of the 
soul). 

"We beseech the spirit of earth, for 
llie sake of these our best works” (i.e. 
our labors in agriculture), "to grant us 
beautiful and fertile fields, to the be¬ 
liever as well ns to the unbeliever, to 
him who has riches as well as to him w ho 
has no possessions.” (Yagna. xxxv. 1-4. 
See Ilaug's Essays , pp. 1(52. 1(53.) 

95 See the Homa Yasht chs. 

ix. and x.). It has sometimes been sup¬ 
posed that the personal Homa addressed 
m his Yasht, and appearing elsewhere 
as an object of worship to the Zoroas- 
triaus, represents the Moon-God ( Jour¬ 
nal of Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p 254); 
and the author was formerly of this 
opinion ( Herodotus . vol. i. p. 349. 2nd 
edition). But further consideration has 
convinced him that the Zendic Ilonui 
answers to one character only of the 
Vedic Soma, and not to both. Soma is 
at once the Moon-God and the Genius of 
Intoxication. (Rig-Veda Sanhita. vol. i. 
p. 118; vol. ii. p. 311, Ac.) Homa is ilie 
latter only. 

96 This practice remained among the 
Persian Tire-worshippers to a late date. 
It is memioued as,eliarac!eristic of the 
Persians by Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 3, § 
24) and Ovid ( Fasti, i. 385). 

97 Yagna, xliv. IS. 

9e This is evidently the original of^ Ma¬ 
homet's famous " wav. extended "over 
the middle of Hell, which is sharper 
than a sword and finer than a hair, over 
which all must pass.” (Pocock, Spec. 
Hist. Arab p. 27S.) 

99 Vvuduhid. Farg. xix. 30. 

100 Haug. Essays , p. loti, note. 

101 Venaidad. Farg. xix. 31, 32. 

102 Hang. p. 2(56. 

103 See I>iog. Laert. Procrm . §9. ©eo- 

jt 0 /J.nos at'afiuvo-eo-ffcu Kara tov? Mayov? ifnqori 
Tors diOpojTrovf. xai tortcr^ai dHararovs. 
And vFn. Gaz. Dial, de an. immort. p. ^T: 
'O Si Z«jpoa{TTpjj? ffpoAsyti, to? terrai nor* 
1'os «V w Trai rwi' i-ftcpwr di doraais iarai' 
OlStr 6 ©COTTO/UtTTO?, 

104 And again in theZemjad Yasht, §§ 
89, 90. 

108 Haug, Essays, pp 143 and 266. 
The expression relied on is fra shun 
kerrnaon ahum , which occurs in the 
(icitha ahnvanaiti (Yufno, xxx 9), and is 
translated, " they perpetuate (lie life”— 
literally “they iuake the life lasting.” 
Hence, it is said, was formed the sub¬ 
stantive fra mho krrrti, which in the Inter 
Zend bonks becomes a verbum usitutum, 
designating the entire period of resur¬ 
rection and palingenesis at tlit* end of 
time. But this only shows that the 
later Zoroastrinns applied a phrase 
taken from the older honks to their doc¬ 
trines. It does not prove that the 
phrase had originally tin* meaning 
which I hey put upon it. Ill ils literal 
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sense the expression clearly does not go 
beyond the general notion of a future 
existence. 

106 With khshaeta, the epitheton usita- 
tam of Yiina, which undoubtedly means 
“king” — corresponding to the rdjd, 
which is the epithet of Yama in the 
Vedas— may be compared the Achseme- 
nian khshuyathiya , which is the com¬ 
monest term for “king" in the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

107 Vendidad, Farg. ii. §§ 4 to 41. 

if* Ibid. §20. 

109 Ibid. § 41. 

110 This identification was first made, 
I believe, by Burnouf. It rests on the 
following resemblances. Yama has 
habitually the title rdjd affixed to his 
name; Yiina has the corresponding title 
khshaela. Yama is the son of Vivasvat; 
Yima, of Vivanghvat. Yama is the first 
Vedic man; Yima is the first Iranic 
king. Yama reigns over a heavenly, 
Yima over an earthly paradise. 

11 1 Hang, Essays, p 234. 

11 9 Yu slits, xv. 23; xvii. 33; Vendidad, 
Farg i. § 18. 

113 The capital of AtropatenS was 
sometimes called Vera or Baris, whence 
perhaps Varena. Or Varena may pos¬ 
sibly be Ghilan, since “the initial v of 
tho old Iranian usually becomes g in 
modern Persian." (Haug in Bunsen’s 
Egypt . vol. iii. p. 487.) 

m Yashts , xv. 8; and so in the Shah- 
nanitih (Atkinson’s Abridgment , pp. 12- 
49). 

115 Yetpia, ix. 6. Burnouf thus trans¬ 
lates the passage; “ Thraetona .... 
qui a tlie le serpent homicide aux trois 
gueules. aux trois tetes, aux six yeux, 
aux mille forces, cette divinity cruel le 
qni d£tniit la puretS, ce pecheur qui ra¬ 
vage les moudes, etqu’Ahriman a cr£6 le 
plus enneini <le la puretS dans le nionde, 
existant pour l'an£antissement de la 
pureU? des luondes." 

n9 So Haug ( Essays , p. 235). Roth 
(Zeilschrift der D. morgenldndischen 
t Gesell$ch(tft. vol. ii. p. 216), and Lassen 
(Indinche Alterthumsknnde , additions). 
Professor H. H. Wilson, on the other 
hand, rejects the proposed identification. 
(Rig-l'eda Scinhita. vol. i. p. 143, note.) 

11 7 Keresaspa is mentioned in the first 
Fargard of the Vendidad (§ 10); which 
has been already shown to be older 
than the first occupation by the Arians 
of Media Magna. (Sec above, note 73.) 

118 Yctpm , ix. 7. 

1,9 A^ special “glory” or “lustre” 
(qctrend). the reflex of Ahura-mazda’s 
inborn brilliancy ( qdthro ), attaches to 
certain eminent heroes, more especially 
to Y r ima and Keresaspa. ( Ycishis , xix. 
38.) 

120 The fairy Knatliaiti, though ori¬ 
ginally a creation of Angro-mainyus 
( Vendidad , Farg. i. 10; xix. 5). “became 
the protecting genius of heroes, who 
were indebted to her for their super¬ 


natural strength." (Haug in Bunsen’s 
Egypt, vol. iii. p. 482.) 

121 Yashin , xix. 38-44. Compare Yapia. 
ix. 8, which is thus translated by Bur¬ 
nouf: “ C’est lui (Keregagpa) qui tua le 
serpent agile qui d6vorait ies cite van x 
et les homines, ce serpent vgnimeux et 
vert, snr le corps duquel ruisselait nil 
vert poison de l’£paisseur du ponce. 
K ere gag pa fit chauffer au-dessns de lui 
de l’e tu dans tin vase d’airain, jusqu’A 
midi; et le monstre homicide sentait la 
chaleiir, et il siffla. Le vase d’airain, 
tom bant en availt. repandit 1’eau faite 
pour s’£eouler. Le serpent, effraye, 
s’enfuit; Keregagpa, au coeur d’homme, 
recuia." 

122 Shah-nameh, pp. 117-122 (Atkin¬ 
son’s Abridgment). 

123 See til eBbayn vat Parana, and com¬ 
pare Burnouf in the Journal Asiatique , 
Avril-Mai 1845, p. 255. 

124 It is not intended to deny that 
there are some portions of the Greek 
and Roman, and again of the German 
and Scandinavian mythology, which 
are allegorical, and which are best ex¬ 
plained as originally expressive of pro¬ 
cesses of nature; but only to assert 
that the physical element in those my¬ 
thologies is so overlaid by the historical 
or quasi-liistorical, as to disappear from 
sight, and be lost, like a drop in the 
ocean. 

126 It must be remembered that we do 
not possess the ancient Zendic writings 
in a complete shape, as we do the 
Vedas, but only in a curtailed and 
fragmentary form. (See Haug, Essays , 
p. 219 ) 

126 As the Dabistan of Mohammed 
Mohsin Fani, and the Rauzat-us-Safa of 
Mirkliond. 

127 These names occur, I believe, only 
in the Yashts , which Hang assigns, oil 
good grounds, to about b.c, 450-350. 
(Essays, p. 224.) 

128 The cuneiform inscriptions of Ar¬ 
menia. Azerbijan, and Elymais are in 
Scythic or Turanian dialects. The third 
column of the trilingual inscriptions of 
the Zagros range is also Scythic. On 
the various grounds for regarding the 
anle-Arian inhabitants of these parts as 
Scyths, see Journal of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. xv. pp. 235, 236. 

129 See Ker Porter’s Travels , vol. i. p. 
566. 

lao proofs of this are collected in Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s article “ On the Atropa- 
tenian Ecbatana” in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society , vol. x. pp. 79-83. 

131 Ctesias called Zoroaster an Arme¬ 
nian (Aruobius, Adv. Nationes, i. 52). 
Moses of Chorene regarded him as a 
Mede (Hist. Armen, i. 16). So Clemens 
of Alexandria in one place (Strom, i. p. 
399). 

132 We sometimes find it said that the 
Magi worshipped fire and water only 
(Diuo, Fr, 9); sometimes thftt their goc(s 
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were fire, water, and earth (Diog. Laert. 
Trout m. § 6). But there seems to be no 
vent doubt that their worship was actu¬ 
ally paid to all the four elements. (He¬ 
rod. i. 132; St rah. xv. 3, § 13; Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccles. v. 39; Ac.) 

133 See this reason assigned in Ilerod. 
i. 130. 

134 lienee the name Ilvpatflot borne by 
the Magi in Cappadocia (Strab. xv. 3, § 
15). Compare tne Athrava of the Zeud- 
avesta, derived from afar, “fire.” (See 
also Strab. xv. 3, § 14: Lucian, Jov. Tray. 

$ 40; Clem. Alex. Protrept. v. p. 56. 

135 Dio. Chrysost. Ornt. Borysth. p.449, 
A.; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6; Clem. Recog- 
nit. iv. 09: Agathias, ii. 25. 

J36 II{ip ao’/Secrror <£vAdTTovcnr ot Mayoi. 
(Strab. xv. 3, § 15.) 

137 Ibid. 14. ’V^aTrrovtm' . , . ov 4> v ~ 
(ru>rre? aAAa pi7ri£orTe?* tov<» Se ^vajjaarras 
. . . Oararovcrt. 

i3e Herod, iii. 16; Strab. 1. s. c.; Nic. 
Dam. Fr. 68, p. 409. 

139 Some said that no part of the vic¬ 
tim was burnt. (Strab. I. s. c ; Eustath. 
Comment, ad Horn. II. i.) But Strabo’s 
statement, that asmall portion was con¬ 
sumed in the fire, seems trustworthy. 
Xeuophon's “whole burnt offerings” 
must be a fiction. ( Cyrop. viii. 3, § 24.) 

no Strab. 1. s. C. 

i4i Herod, i. 138: Strab. xv. 3, § 16; 
Agathias. ii. 24, ad fin. 

14 - Xen. Cyrop. 1. s. c. 

14 3 See below, note 156. 

144 Herod, i. 130. *Areu yap 8rj Mayov 

ov <r</>i ro/xo? carl Overtax TroieeaOat. Amill. 
Marc, xxiii. 6. ” Erat piaculum aras 

ad ire vel hostiam coni rect are antequam 
Magus eonceptis precationibus libamen- 
ta dilTuiuleret praeeursoria.” Strabo im¬ 
plies the same without distinctly stating 
it. (Strab. xv. 3, § 13.) 

145 strab. xv. 3, §§ 14 and 15. Compare 
Herod, i. 132. 

i4® This is implied in the statement of i 
Herodotus (i. 101), that they were a tribe 
(<f>vAor). It is expressly declared by Ain- 
miaiius Marcellinus (xxiii 6), Sozomen 
(Hist. Eccl. ii. 8), and others. 

J 4’ Herod, vii. 37; Cic. de Div. i. 41; 1 
Yal. Max. i. 6. 

i4® ITerod. i. 107, 108; vii. 19; Cic. de 
Div. i. 23. 

149 Dino, Fr. 8; Schol. Nicandr. Ther. 
613. 

1 50 Diog. Laert. Procvin. eaflr?? yiv Aev**}. 

151 See the picture which Strabo gives 
of the Mngiau priests in Cappadocia (xv. 

3, § 15)—a picture drawn frorn^ his own 
experience (ravra per ovv rpjLeis cutpaxa- 
p«r). 

i® 3 Hang imagines that the term Ma¬ 
gus is Zoroustrian, that it was used from 
very ancient, times among the Arians to 
designate the followers of the true reli- I 
gion (Essays, pp. 160, 217). and that by j 
degrees it came to be applied especially 
to tin* priests. For my own part 1 doubt 
lbe identity of the muyu or mwihtrvn. 
>vh : c|( occurs twice, and twice only, in 


the whole of the Zendavesta OYester* 
gaard. Introduction to Zendavesta , p. 
17), with the mayush of the cuneiform 
inscriptions and the Mdyo?of the Greeks. 

is3 Herod, i. 101. The first real proof 
that we have of any close connection of 
the Magi with an Arian race is furnished 
by the Median history of Herodotus, 
where we find them a part, but not ap¬ 
parently an original part, of l he Median 
nation.* Their position ( fifth) in the list 
of tribes, last of alt except the Budii, 
who were probably also Scyths, is only 
to be accounted for, when we consider 
their high rank and importance, by 
their having been added on to the na¬ 
tion after the four Arian tribes were 
constituted. 

1*4 Herod, i. 107. 108. 

165 It is in Media (at Behistun) that 
the sculptor of n Seythic inscription— 
piohabiy himself a Median Scyth—in¬ 
forms his readers that Onuazd was “the 
god of the Arians.” Remark that he 
saj\s “Arians”—not “Persians”—thus 
including the Arian Medes. 

156 See the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. 
p 223. note 4. 2nd ed. Round towers of 
considerable height, without either door 
or window, are constructed by the Uue- 
bres, having at the top a number of 
iron bars, which slope inwards. The 
towers arc mounted by means of lad¬ 
ders; and the bodies are placed cross- 
ways upon the bars. The vultures and 
crows which hover about the towers 
soon strip the fiesh from the bones, and 
these latter then fall through to the 
bottom The Zendavesta contains par¬ 
ticular directions for the construction of 
such towers, which are called dokhmas , 
or “Towers of Sileu e.” (Vendidad, 
Farg. v. to Farg. viii.) 

157 Strab. XV. 3, § 21). Tov? de Mayov? 

ov OcLmovcriv aAA’ oiu>voj3pu)rovs euxxt. Com¬ 
pare Herod, (i. 14<'), w I 10 , however, seems 
to think that the bodies were buried 
after dogs or birds had partially devour¬ 
ed (hem. In Ibis he was probably mis¬ 
taken. , 

ists This appears from the siatements 
made by Herodotus and Strabo as to the 
actual practice in the passages quoted 
in the last. note. On the other hand, if 
we refer the composition of the middle 
portion of the Yendithnl (from the fifth 
to the eighteenth Fargard) to the times 
of early Magian ascendancy, we must 
suppose that they wished to put a ttop 
to all burial. 

,6v Herod. 1. S. C. KaTa*Tjpa><7arT»>; tov 
vixvv ]l€p<rai yfi Kpvnrov<Ti. Strab l.s. o. 
toamovai KTjpw TTi piTrAaaarr*? t« auipara. 

i*° schol. Nic. Ther. 613: Maytn Si *ai 
llArvtJat pvpixivui pavrevoyrat fvAip* xa\ yap 
er troAAois tottok pa88o<s fiavrevavrat. Au¬ 
real* de , . . *ai tovs parxeis M»)5ov< 

pafiS 01 ? pat'T* vtatfat. 

i® 1 Herod, iv. 67. The only difference 
seems to be that the European Scyths 
used willow wands, the Magi twigs of 
Urn tamarisk, 
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163 The prophet Hosea evidently refers 
to this custom when lie sa 3 ^s (iv. 12), 
“ My people ask counsel at their stocks; 
and their staff declareth unto them.” It 
must therefore have been practised in 
Western Asia at least as early as b.c. 
700. See also Ezek. viii. 17: “ And, lo, 
they put the branch to their nos«.” 

103 Vendidad, Farg. xviii. 1-6; Strab. 
xv. 3, §§ 14 and 15. 

164 Yucna. lvii. 6. 

165 Vendidad , 1. s. c. 

i«e Herodotus had evidently seen Magi 
pursuing their pious pastime, “ killing 
ants and snakes, and seeming to take 
a delight in the employment ” (i. 140). 
Though speaking in his usual guarded 
way of a religious custom, he does not 
fail to indicate that he was shocked as 
well as astonished. 

107 Xantlius ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 
p. 515; Ctesias ap. Tertull. Apolog. p. 10, 
C.; Antisthenes ap. Atken. Deipn. v. 63. 
p. 210, C\; Diog. Laerf. Procem. § 7; 
Slrab. xv. 3, §20; Catull. Carm. xe. 3; 
Lucian. De Sacrific. § 5; Philo Judreus, 
De decalog. p. 778; Tertull. Ad. Sat. i. 
15; Orig. Cont. Cels. v. p. 248; Clem. 
Alex. Peed. i. 7, p. 131; Miuucius, Octav. 
31, p. 155; Agathias, ii. 24. 

i«8 Herod, iii. 31. 

109 See his fragments in C. Mtiller’s 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. pp. 36-44; and 
especially Frs. 11, 12, and 10. 

170 See Muller’s Introduction to vol. i. 
of the Fragm. Hist. Gr. pp. xxi. and 
xxii. 

171 If the Antisthenes quoted byAthe- 
iictjus is the philosopher, as he was con¬ 
temporary with Ctesias, he may have 
been the first to make the eharge. But 
there were at least four Greek writers 
who bore the name of Antisthenes. (See 
Diog. Laert. vi. 10. ) 

172 Herod, iii. 31. Oi PacrtAijioi SiKatrral 
. . . inreKpti'ovTO . . . c^evprjKtvai ro/xor, 
To> jSatrtAeuorn Ilepo-ecoy e^etrat xroteetv to 
av /SouArjrai. 

173 Ker Porter says: “ The lower ranks 
[of Persians], seldom being able to sup¬ 
port more than the privileged number 
of wives, are often ready to change them 
on any plea, when time, or any other 
cause, has a little sullied their freshness. 
. . . When matrimonial differences arise, 
of sufficient magnitude to occasion a 
wish to separate, the grievances are 
stated by both parties before the judge; 
and if duly substantiated, and the com¬ 
plainants persist in demanding a divorce, 
he furnishes both with the neeessary 
certificates.” ( Travels , vol. i. p. 342.) 

174 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, §§ 11 and 24; 
Herod, vii. 43. 

175 See the minute directions for es¬ 
caping or removing iiqpurity, contained 
in the Vendidad , Farg. 8, 9, 10,11. 16 and 
17. All these chapters seem Magian 
rather than Zoroastrian. 

176 1 cannot conclude this chapter with¬ 
out expressing my obligations to Dr. 
Martin Haug, from whose works I have 


mainly derived my acquaintance with 
the real contents of the Zendavesta. I 
have rarely ventured to differ from him 
in the inferences which he draws from 
those contents. In one important re¬ 
spect only do I find my views seriously 
at variance with his. I regard Magism 
as in its origin completely distinct from 
Zoroastrianism, and as the chief eause 
of its corruption, and of the remarkable 
difference between the earlier and the 
later of the Zendie books. In this view 
I am happy to find myself supported by 
Westergaard, who writes as follows in 
his “Preface” to the Zendavesta (p. 17): 
“The faith aserihed by Herodotus to 
the Persians is not the lore of Zoroaster; 
nor were the Magi in the time of Darius 
the priests of Ormazd. Their name, 
Magn. occurs only twice in all the ex¬ 
tant Zend texts, and here in a general 
sense, while Darius opposes his creed to 
that of the Magi, whom he treated most 
unmercifully. Though Darius was the 
mightiest king of Persia, yet his memory 
and that of his predecessors on the 
thrones of Persia and Media has long 
sinee utterly vanished from the recol¬ 
lections of the people. It was sup¬ 
planted by the foreign North-Iranian 
mythology, which terminates with Vish- 
taspa and his sous; and with these per¬ 
sons the later Persian tradition has con¬ 
nected the Achaemenian Artaxerxes, 
the Long- Handed, as if he especially had 
contributed to the propagation and es¬ 
tablishment in Western Iran of the Zo¬ 
roastrian belief. But this latter would 
appear early to have undergone some 
modification , perhaps ev>en from the in¬ 
fluence of Magism itself ; and it may 
have been in this period that the Magi, 
turning to the faith of their sovereigns” 
(or, rather, turning their sovereigns to 
their faith), “ became the priests of 
Ormazd.” 

CHAPTER V. 

1 See text, p. 36. 

2 Neap^os Se ri. irAe terra k a't ryy 6ca« 
Acktov tiov KapjLiaviTa>v TltpertKa re sal Mtj- 
Sikol eiprpce. Strab. XV. 2, § 14. 

3 See his work On the Antiquity and 
Genuineness of the Zendavesta. 

4 Comment. Soc.- Gotting. vol. xi. pp. 
112 et seq. 

5 Asiatic Nations , vol. i. p. 322, E. T. 

6 See his work Die heilige Sage nnd 
das gesammte Religionssystem der alten 
Baktrer , Meder und Perser, Oder des 
Zendvollcs, Frankfort, 1820. 

7 Burnouf, Conimentaire sttrle Ya flier, 
note, p. xeiii; Westergaard, Preface to 
Zendavesta, p. 16; Haug, Essays , p. 42. 
Dr. Donaldson appears to have adopted 
the Median theory after it was generally 
discarded on the Continent. See the 
seeond edition of his New Cratylus (pub¬ 
lished in 1850), where he speaks of the 
Zend language as “exhibiting some 
strongly-marked features of the Median 
dialect.” (pp. 126, 127). 
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• This view has been maintained by 
Burnouf and Lassen. It seems to he 
also held by Hang ( Essays , pp. 42. -13), 
and Westergaard (Preface to Zenduces- 
U i, p. 10). 

9 Max MUller, Languages of the Seat 
of ir«r, p. 3*2; Bunsen, Philosophy of 
History , vol. iii. pp. 110-115. 

10 If auj 1 - difference can be pointed 
out, it is the greater fondness of the 
Medes for the termination -ak\ which is 
perhaps Scythic. (Compare the termi¬ 
nal guttural so common in the primitive 
Chaldaean, and the Basque -c at the end. 
of names, which is said to be a suffixed 
article.) We have this ending in Defaces 
(Dahafc), Astyages (Aj-dahofc). Arhoc-es 
or Harpu</-us, Mandattc-es, Rhambac-as, 
Spituc-es, &c. And we have it again in 
spak , “ dog.” 

A Median Ariobarzanes is mentioned 
by Tacitus (Aim. ii. 4). 

13 Artabazus is given as a Median 
name by Xenophon ( Cyrop. i. 4, § 27). 

13 ArtEeus appears as a Median king in 
Ctesias tap. Diod. Sic. ii. 32, § 6), as a 
Persian in Herod, (vii. 66). 

14 Herodotus has both a Persian (ix. 
122) and a Median Arteinbares (i. 114). 
both a Persian (vi. 28) and a Median 
Harpagns (i. 108). Arbaces is probably 
the same name. According to Ctesias 
(ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 32, § 5), it was borne 
by a Median king: according to Xeno¬ 
phon ( Anab . vii. 8, § 25), by a Persian 
satrap. 

16 Tiridates appears as the name of a 
Mede in Nicolas of Damascus (Fr. 66, 
p. 402): in Q. Curtins (v. 5. § 2) and 
.Elian (Hist. Par . xii. 1) it is the uame of 
a Persian. 

78 See Behist un Inscription , col. iv. 
par. 14, § 3. For the name of Inta- 
phernes, see Herod, iii. 70. 

47 Artyues is one of Ctesias’s Royal 
Median names (Diod. Sic. ii. 34, § 1); 
Artanes was a brother of Darius Hys- 
taspis (Herod, vii. 221). 

10 According to Ctesias ( Pers. Exc. 
§ 3), Parnhses was a son of Astyages. 
Parmys, according to Herodotus, was a 
daughter of Smerdis, the son of Cyrus 
(iii. 88). 

19 Behist. Inscr. col. iv. par. 18, § 4. 

20 Bee the author's Herodotus , vol. iii. 
p. 451, 2nd editiou. 

Ibid. p. 453. 

22 Artapatas, a name mentioned by 
Xenophon (Amib. i. 6. § 11, means proba¬ 
bly “protected by fire.” Artaphernes 
(Herod, v. 30) means “protecting the 
fire.” So Satropates means “ protected 
by the crown”—Sitrophernes " protect¬ 
ing the crown.” 

23 See the Inscriptions, passim. The 
later ones almost all begin with the for¬ 
mula, Baga razarka Auramazda , “ Dens 
mngnus festj Oromasdes.” Baga has 
been welt compared with the Slavonic 
bog. 

34 The Greeks having really no 6, since 


their /3 had the sound of i\ were always 
inclined to express a real b by the near¬ 
est labial, in. Thus they say Mardus, 
Merdis. or Smerdis for Bardius, Magams 
for Bagteus, Mnrmaridajfor Berbers, and 
the like. On their frequent representa¬ 
tion of the Persian Baga by Mega— see 
the author’s Herodotus , vol. iii. pp. 450, 
451, 2nd ed. Baga , however, retains its 
place sometimes. (See Herod, vii. 75; 
Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 9; Q. Curt. Vit. Ate. r. 
v. 1.) 

25 Q. Curt. Vit. Alex. 1. s. c. 

26 Compare the frequent occurrence of 
tTrjros, both as an initial and as a ter¬ 
minal element, in the names of the 
Greeks. 

27 Dd in old Arian has this double 
meaning, corresponding both to £du> and 
to Sow (6t6a>/mi) in Greek. 

28 Herod, i. 125. On the animat char¬ 
acter of many ethnic names, see the 
author's Herodotus , vol. iii. p. 450. 

29 Ctes. Pers. ap. Phot. Bibliothee. 
lxxii. p. 127. 

30 Various explanations have been 
given of the name Zoroaster. Some 
writers regard it as Semitic, and make it 
equal Ziru-Ishtar, “the seed of Isbtar” 
(Journal of Asiatic Society , vol. xv. p. 
246). But most take it to be Arian. Bur¬ 
nouf suggests “having yellow camels,” 
from zaruth , and nsiru ,* Brockhaus 
makes it “golden star,” from zaru and 
thustva. Wiudiselmiann inclines to this 
last explanation {Zoroastrische Studien , 
pp. 46, 47), but still views it as very 
doubtful indeed (liochst problematiscli). 

31 Behist. Inscr. col ii. par. 14, § 6. 

32 Herod, i. 192; vii. 73. 

33 Ibid. iii. 61. 

34 Ibid. vii. 40. 

35 For Bagapates, see Ctes. Pers. Ere. 
§9; for Pharnapates, see Dio Cass, 
xlviii. 41. 

38 Behist Inscr. col. ii. par. 5, § 4. 

37 Ctes. 1‘ers. Exc. $ 2. 

38 Ibid. 

39 The Iranians disliked the combina¬ 
tion of the na>al with the dental, and 
said Hidush for Ilernlu (Himlu-stan), 
Haetumat for Etymandrus, pita for 
centum , Ac. So we have frequently, 
though not always, sjota for spenta. 

40 See above, note 10. 

41 Xen. Cyrop. V. iii. § 42. 

42 See text, p. 48. Mirkhond ( History , 
p. 123) derives Zohak from l>eh-ok\ 
“ten vices”—which is hardly a name 
that a king would choose to bear. 

43 Behist. Inscr. col. ii. par. 5, § 2. 

44 Sec Ilaug, Essays.p 186. The fra- 
vashi are called fraiardin in the lVhle- 
vi. and frohurs in the modern Persian. 

45 Behist. Inscr. col. ii. par. 5. § 4. 

48 Brockhaus, Veydidod-Sade. p. 401. 

47 Hist. Armen, i. 29. A recent writer 
malutiiins that Astyages is a Greek 
translation of the Median name, of 
which Astibnras is “another slightly 
different rendering.” lie would derue 
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the former from dcrru and a yew, the lat¬ 
ter from dcrrv and $ dpos ! (Galloway on 
Isaiah , pp. 383, 384.) 

48 See text, pp. 48, 59. 

49 Herodotus remarks that the Persian 
names were often significative of some 
physical excellence (i. 139). 

50 Herod, vii. 88. Several MSS. give 
the aspirate. See Gaisford, ad loc. 

5J See note 577, Chapter IX., Vol. I., 
Second Monarchy. 

52 Rheomithres is given as a Persian 
name' by Arrian {Exp. AL ii. 11), Siro- 
mitras by Herodotus (vii. 79), and 
Sysimithres by Q. Curtius (Vit. Alex. 
viii 4). 

53 Mandauces is one of Ctesias’s Me¬ 
dian kings. (See note 44, Chapter VI. > 

64 Or dahaka may be considered to 
have passed from an epithet into a 
name, and the proper translation may 
be “ serpent-minded.” 

55 See above, note 39. The name Par- 
sondas comes to us through Nicolas of 
Damascus (Fr. 10). 

58 See the author’s Herodotus (vol. iii. 
p. 448), where Datis is explained as “ lib¬ 
eral.” 

57 ^Esch.vl. Pers. 939. The foreign 
names in iEschjdus are not always to be 
depended on. (See Blomfield’s note on 
the Persce, 1. 22.) But still many of 
them are real names. 

56 Herod, vii. 88. 

59 For the termination in -sens, com¬ 
pare Bagaeus, Magaeus, Mazaeus, <£c., 
well-known names of Persians. 

60 See note 577, Chapter IX., Vol. I., 
Second Monarchy. 

81 So iEschylus (Pers. 16). Herodotus 
(i. 98), and Aristophanes (Acharn. 64). 

82 Col. ii. par. 13, § 7. 

83 Diod. Sic. ii. 13, § 2. 'Opos iepoe A 109 . 

84 Aqpa is a common root in Median 
local names, as will be seen by reference 
to the list in Ptolemy ( Geograph. vi. 2). 
Besides Aspadana, which Ptolemy places 
in Persia, we find among his Median 
towns Pharaspn, Phanaspa and Ves- 
aspa. The whole country was famous 
for its breed of horses. 

85 Herod, i. 110. 

86 Xen. Cyrop i. 3, § 2. 

87 Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 361. 

68 Hesych. ad voc. dp-ra/Sr?. 

69 Ibid, ad voc. dprdSes and Sevas. 

70 Herod, i. 192; viii. 98. 

71 See the Glossary of Brockhaus (Ven- 
didad-Sade , p. 350). 

72 This is beyond a doubt the true 
reading, and not tovs asaKovs 0eov$. as 
the text stands in our present copies. 
On the old Arian notions with regard to 
the devas. see text, p. 50. 

73 See above, note 10. 

74 The nearest representative of spak 
in modern European tougues is the Rus¬ 
sian sobak or sabuk. 

75 Herod, i. 123. 

78 Nic. Dam. Fr. 10. 

77 Dan. vi. 9. “ Wherefore King Da¬ 
rius signed the writing and the decree.” 


78 Dan. vi. 25. “Then King Darius 
wrote unto all peoples, nations, and lan¬ 
guages,” &c. 

79 Esther x. 2. 

80 See text, p. 51. 

81 It is generally allowed that the Ho. 
meric poems were for a long time hand¬ 
ed down in this way. (Wolf, Proleu<*• 
menu de op. Homer.: Payne Knight, 
Prolegomena , pp. 38-100'; Marthiae, 
Greek and Roman Literature, pp. 12-14; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 524- 
529, 2nd edition; «£c.) The best Orien¬ 
talists believe the same of the Vedas. 
The Druidical poems ot' the ancient 
Gauls (Ca^s. Bell. Gall. vi. 13, 14), the 
Icelandic Skalds, the Basque tales, the 
Ossiauic poems, the songs of the, Cal- 
mucks, the modern Greeks, and the 
modern Persians, are all instances of an 
oral literature completely independent 
of writing. It is quite possible that the 
Zendavesta was orally transmitted till 
the time of Darius Hystaspis—if not 
even to a later date. 

83 The Armenians may perhaps not 
have been acquainted with writing 
when the Medes first reached Zagros. 
But they became a literary people at 
least as early as the eighth century b.o., 
while the Medes were still insignificant. 

83 Before this language had been ana¬ 
lyzed, it was conjectured to be Median. 
But Mr. E. Norris has plainly shown its 
Scvthic or Turanian character (Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv.); and it 
is now generally regarded as the speech 
of the subject population in Media and 
Persia. 

84 Sir H. Rawlinson, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 33. 

85 See Vol. I. pp. 172, 173. 

88 It is here assumed that the Medes 
were the originators of the system which 
was afterwards employed by the Per¬ 
sians. There is no positive proof of this. 
But all the evidence whien we possess 
favors the notion that the early Persian 
civilization—and the writing belongs to. 
the time of Cyrus—came to them from 
the Medes. their predecessors in the em¬ 
pire. See Herod, i. 134. 135; Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 3. § 2; viii. 8, § 1; Strab. xi. 13, § 9.) 

87 These were, of course, sounded 
broad, as in Italian—the a like a in 
“vast;” the i like ee in “feed;” the u 
like oo in “ food.” 

88 That is, as the Italian e and o in 
aperto , or as the diphthongs themselves 
in French, e.g. fait, faux , &c. 

89 See Sir H. Rawlinson, Analysis of 
the Persian Alphabet in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. x. pp. 153-186. 

90 The cuneiform is a very convenient 
character for impression upon clay, or 
inscription upon stone. In the former 
case, a single touch of the instrument 
makes each wedge; in the latter, three 
taps of the chisel with the hammer 
cause the wedge to fall out. But char¬ 
acters composed of wedges are very 
awkward to write. 
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•' Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
x. pp. 31 and 42. 

93 Frag. Id. See above, note 76. 

93 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 32, § 4. 

9i Herod, v. 58. 

va See Vol. 1. pp. 46, 170. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I See the translation of the first Far- 
gard of the Vemlidad In the Appendix 
to this ** Monarchy.' 1 The only other 
geographic notice of any considerable 
length which the Zendavesta contains, 
is in the Mithra Yasht, where the coun¬ 
tries mentioned are Aiskata (Sagartia, 
Asagarta of cuneiform inscriptions?), 
Pourata (Parthia), Mourn (Meru. Merj, 
Mnrgiana), Haroyu (Aria or Herat), 
(Jan Snghdha (Sogdiana), and Q&irizem 
(Chorasmia or Kh«,resm). Here, again, 
there is no mention of Media. 

3 Hang, Essays, p. 2/4. In Bnnsen‘s 
Egypt the date suggested is b.c. 1200 
(vol. iii. p. 4^8). 

3 See Vol. I pp. 408, 416. 

4 The Hellenes were an insignificant 
G»‘eek race until the Dorian conquests 
(Herod, i. 58; Thne. i. 2). The-Latins 
had originally no pre-eminence amoug 
the Italic peoples. The Turks for many 
ages were on a par with other Tartars. 
The race which is now forming Italy 
into a kingdom has only recently shown 
itself superior to Lombards, Tuscans, 
and Neapolitans. 

6 The Exodus is indeed placed by Bun¬ 
sen as late as b.c. 1320, and by Pepsins 
as late as b c. 1314. But the balance of 
authority favors a date from 200 to 300 
jears earlier. 

Gen. x. 2. 

7 Kalisch says in his? comment on the 
passage: “ Madai—these are unques¬ 
tionably the Medes or inhabitants of* 
Media." (Commentary mi the Otd Tes¬ 
tament, vol i p. 166 ) Note that Corner, 
Magog, Javan. Tubal, Mesheeh. Ashke¬ 
naz. Togarmah. Elishah, Tarsliish. und 
Kittim (or Chittim) are all elsewhere 
through Scripture undoubtedly names 
of nations or countries. Note, more¬ 
over, the plural forms of Kittim and 
Dodanim (or Rodauim). 

* Beros. Fr. 11. “Post hos, qui sue- 
cessione ineoncussa regnum ohtinue- 
runt. derepeute Medos collectis copiis 
Bubylonem cepisse ait, ibiqne de suis 
tyrannos const it uisse. llinc nomina 
quoque tyramiorum Medornm edisserit 
octo, aimosqne eorum viginti quatuor 
supra ducentos ” 

9 See Vol. I. p. 105. 

,0 As Bunsen. See his Egypt , vol. iii. 
pp. 583-597. 

II See Vol. I. p. 41. 

12 As, for instance, the same ideograph 
—a rude representation of a house—lias 
the three powers of e, bit , and mo/—of 
which e is Maifiitlc, bit or beth Semitic, 
and mat Arian. 

13 Hen xiv. 1. 

h Unless perhaps it be the name 


Arioch, which is Medo-Persic in form, 
and almost identical with Ariaces (Aptd- 
the name of a Mede or Persinn in 
Arrian. (Exp. Al. Iii. 8.) 

,a Herod, i. 72: v. 52; Hecat. Frs. 188, 
180; Xanth. Fr. 3. 

16 Herod, iv, 21, 110-117; Strab. xi. 2, 
§ 15; Diod. Sic. ii. 42, § 6; Plin. H. X. 
vi. 7. 

17 Herod, lv. 123. In the Greek in¬ 
scriptions found in Scythia the Mteotte 
of Herodotus are commonly called JVIre- 
t<c (Matrai). 

,B Thucyd. ii. 98; Strab. vii. 5, §7; Po¬ 
ly b. x. 41, § 4. 

19 Herod v. 9. 

20 Ibid. Fei-otTO S’«i' nav iv rw /ua*pw 

Xpoiw. 

31 The stoiy of the Argonauts seems 
to hove oeen in its main particulars 
known to Homer. (See It. vii. 469; Od. 
x. 137-139: xii. 64-72.) To that of Per¬ 
seus and Andromeda he does not allude; 
but its diameter is peculiarly primitive. 

22 The ethnic character of these myths, 
though (in one instance) vouched for by 
Strabo (xi. 13, § 10), may perhaps be 
doubted by some persons. Medea may 
be derived from g>)6os, "craft,” or gi)- 
6o/utai, ** to act craftily”—and Perseus 
may be, and indeed has been, connected 
wilii :repav and rrepa?. and regarded as a 
mere Solar epithet. (Eustath. Comment, 
ad. Horn. Od.; Paley, note ad loc.) But 
then mere accident would have produc¬ 
ed an apparent combination of Medes 
with Persians in boih myths; for not 
only is Perseus the husband of Andro¬ 
meda, but Pers6 or Perse'is is the mother 
of^etes(Oc/. x. 13ft; Hes. Theog. 957). 
It is a profound remark of Aristotle’s 

Oi> rravu avi'Sea^erai to. /taxa (rvju/JqSrjKds. 
(Eth. Sic. viii. 4, § 5.) 

23 See Vol 1. pp. 105-107. 

34 Hosea x. 14: “Thy fortresses shall 
lie spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth- 
Arhel in the day of battle.” Betu-Arbel 
is probably Arbela, which was among 
tliH cities that joined in the revolt at the 
end of Shalmaneser’s reign (see Vol. I. 
p. 414). and which may therefore very 
probably have been sacked when the re¬ 
bellion was put down. 

25 See Vol. 1. p. 408; and compare the 
Black Obelisk Inscription (Dublin t T »m\ 
May Oct. 1853. p. 424). 

24 Ctesias gave to his eight Median 
kings anterior to Aspadas or Astynges 
a period of 282 years. Assuming his 
date for Astynges’ accession to have 
been the same, or nearly the same, with 
that of Herodotus (b.c. 593), we have 
b.c. 875 for the destruction of the Assy¬ 
rian empire and rise of the Median un¬ 
der Arhuces. 

37 The “ long chronology” of Ctesias 
wns adopted, among the ancients, by 
Ophalion, Castor, Polybius, .Emilias 
Sura, Trogns Pompeius, Nicolaus Da- 
mn see mis. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Velleius Paterculus, ami others; among 
the ecclesiastical writers, by Clement of 
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Alexandria, Eusebius, Augustine. Sul- 
picius Sevenis, Agatliias, Eusta’hiu.s. 
and Syncellus; amoug the moderns, by 
Prkleaux. Freret. and the French Aca¬ 
demicians generally. Scaliger was, I 
believe, the first to discredit it. He was 
followed in the last century by the Abb6 
Sevin and Volnev. In the present cen¬ 
tury the “ long chronology” has had few 
advocates. 

28 Long after the superiority of the 
scheme of Herodotus was recognized, 
attempts continued to be made to recog- 
cile Ctesias with him by supposing the 
list of the hitter to he an eastern. Median 
dynasty (Heeren’s Manual , p. 27, E. T.), 
or to contain a certain number of vice¬ 
roys (Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 261). 

29 Compare Vol. I. p. 417. 

30 The Persians paid tribute to Shal¬ 
maneser II. ( Black-Obelisk Inscription , 
p. 424), and again to Shanias-Vul. They 
seem to have been at this time dwelling 
iu the immediate vicinity of the Medes, 
probably somewhere within the limits 
of Media Magna. 

31 See the Inscription of this king in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xix. p. 185. 

32 There are grounds, however, for 
suspecting that during the obscure pe¬ 
riod of Assyrian history which divides 
Vullush III. from Tiglath-Pileser II. 
(b.c. 781-741), Media became once more 
independent, and that she was again 
made tributary by the last-named mon¬ 
arch. That monarch even sent an offi¬ 
cer to exercise authority in the country. 
(Sir H. Rawlinson in the Athenaeum , No. 
1869, p. 246.) 

33 Oppert, Inscriptions des Sargonides, 
p. 25. Compare Vol. I. p. 443. 

34 This is not stated in express terms; 
but Sargon says in one place that he 
peopled Ashdod with captives from the 
extreme East ( Inscriptions . &c.. p. 27), 
while in another he reckons Media the 
most eastern portion of his dominions. 

35 2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 11. 

3(5 Oppert, Inscriptions, &c p. 25. 

37 See text. p. 34. 

38 As Herodotus gives to his four Me¬ 
dian kings a period of exactly 150 years, 
and places the accession of Cyrus 78 
years before the battle of Marathon, he 
really assigns the commencement of 
the Median monarchy to b.c. 708 (since 
480 -J- 78 -f- 150 = 708). 

39 Herodotus speaks in one place only 
'vii. 62) of deriving information from 
the Medes. He quotes the Persians as 
nis authorities frequently (i. 1-5, 95; iii. 
98. &c.). 

40 Fox Talbot, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society , vol. xix. p. 143. 

41 Probably Azer-bijan. See note 56, 
Chapter I. 

42 Fox Talbot, Assyrian Texts , pp. 35, 
16; Oppert, Inscriptions des Sargonides , 
p. 57. 

43 The termination parna may be 
compared with the old Persian frana, 
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which is found in Vidafrana (Inta 
phernes). The initial Sitir is perhapi 
khsbatra, “crown,” or possibly chitra 
“ stock.” Iu Zanasana we have tin 
common Medo-Persic termination -ant 
(=Gk. -arTjs) suffixed to a root which h 
probably connected with zan , “to slay.’ 
Ramatiya has for its first element iin 
doubtedly rdman (ace. ram a), “pleas 
ant, agreeable.” The remainder of tin 
word is perhaps a mere personal suffix 
Or the whole word may be a contraction, 
of rdmo-dditya , “ given to be agree¬ 
able.” (Brockhaus, Vendidad-Sade , p. 
390.) 

4 * So Diodorus (ii. 32) and Eusebius 
( Chron . Can. i. 15). But Syncellus gives 
the name as Maudauces ( Chronograph . 
p. 372), and so does- Moses of CiiorenS 
{Hist. Armen, i. 21). 

45 Moses of Choreng substitutes for 
Arbianes the entirely different name 
Cardiceas. (Hist. Armen. 1. s. c.) Euse¬ 
bius and Syncellus take only four kings 
from Ctesias, and then change to the 
list of Herodotus. 

46 This is manifest from the number 
of the years which Ctesias assigns to his 
kings. See the subjoined table. 


Ctesias. 

Herodotus. 

Kings. 

Yrs. 

Kings, etc. iYrs. 

Arbaces. 

28 = 

Interregnum. - 

Maudaces ... 

50 = 

De'ioces . 53 

Sosarmus.... 

30 = 

Interregnum. — 

Artvcas. 

50 = 

De'ioces. 53 

Arbianes_ 

22 — 

Phraortes_ 22 

Artgeus. 

40 = 

Cyaxares .... 40 

Artynes. 

22 = 

Pliraortes. ..[22 

Ast’ibaras.... 

40 = 

Cyaxares.... 40 


The first critic who noted this curious 
method of duplication, so far as I know, 
was Volney. (See his Recherches sur 
VHistoire ancienne. tom. i. pp. 144 et 
seq.) Heeren glauced at it in the Ap¬ 
pendix to his Manual (p. 476, E. T.). 
1 myself noted it before I found it in 
Volney. The only weak point in the 
case is with respect to the interregnum. 
I presume that Ctesias supposed Hero¬ 
dotus to reckon the interregnum at a 
generation—30 years, in round numbers 
—and introduced the change in the case 
of Arbaces, from 30 to 28, in order to 
make the principle of alterations, which 
pervades his list and furnishes the key 
to it, less glaring and palpable. 

47 Ctesias shows no great talent or skill 
in his invention of names. He has not 
half the fertility of JEschylus. (Seethe 
Perste, passim.) In his Median list, 
Artycas, Artaeus, Artynes, are but vari¬ 
ants of one and the same name—modi¬ 
fications of the root artas , “^reat.” 
(Hesycll. ’ApTa?, fieyas /cal Aa/iTrpo?.) Ill 
his Assyrian list he mixes Greek and 
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Persian with Semitic names, and in one 
pan tlies off togeography for assistance. 

In Ins famous story of the joint con¬ 
spiracy of Arbacesand Belesis he simply 
took tiie actual names of the satraps of 
Media and Assyria during the time of 
his own residence in Persia. (See Xen. 
Anub. vii. 8, § 25.) This last fact has, I 
believe, never been noticed. 

4M See 31 r. Grote’s History of Greece , 
vol. iii. pp. 307, 80S. 

49 Herod, i. 102. 

50 It has been supposed by some that 
the DeToees of Herodotus is to be identi¬ 
fied with a certain chief of the Manni. 
or Minni, called Dayankku , who was 
made a prisoner by Sargon. and settled 
at Hamath, b.c. 715. The close resem¬ 
blance of the names is certainly remark¬ 
able: but there is no reason to regard 
the Manni as Medes; nor is it likely 
that a captured chief, settled at Hamath, 
in Syria . b.c. 715. could in b c. 708 found 
a great kingdom in Media. 

51 See text, p. 84. 

52 See the Bela stun Inscription (print¬ 
ed in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. ad 
fin.), col. ii. par. 14, § 4. 

53 The name Phraortes in this con¬ 
nection is suspicions. It was borne by a 
Mede who raised the standard of revolt 
in the time of Darius Hystaspis; who, 
however, laid it aside, and assumed the 
name of Xathrites (Beh, laser, col. ii. 
par. 5, § 4). If Phraortes had been a , 
royal name previously, it would scarcely 
have been made to give way to one | 
which had no great associations attach- i 
ed to it. On the whole, it is \ery doubt¬ 
ful if the Phraortes of Herodotus ought 
not to be absolutely retrenched, like his 
Deioces. The testimony of iEschylns, 
who makes Cvaxares found the Medo 
Persian empire (Pers. 761), and the evi¬ 
dence of the Behistun Inscription that 
the Medes traced their royal race to him. 
and not any higher, seem to show' that 
he was really the founder of Median 
independence. Still, it has not been 
thought right wholly to discard the 
authority of Herodotus, where he is not 
absolutely contradicted by the monu¬ 
ments. 

54 KaTf<rrp€</)tTo T>)i' ’Afftrjr fo «J*paopTTj?], 
afr’aAAoveTr aAAo !wr (9 r os. (Herod, i. 102.) 
These wars may have been in other 
directions also, hut they must have been 
in Zagros for Media to have come at 
the end of them into contact with Assy¬ 
ria. (See the continuation of the pas¬ 
sage, o OTpaTevaupteoS ini Tovi ’Aflrav- 
piocf, k.t.A.) 

65 'O ‘I’pab^TTj? avrot Te &i<4>9dpr), Ka 6 
cTparos uctov o ttoAAos. (Herod. 1. s. o ) 

50 Compare the case of the Israelites 
and the old nations of Canaan (Judg. i. 
BO. 

6 * 7 See Vol. I. pp. 260-270. 

C8 Herod, i. 103. Herodotus does not 
mention Klingers, but only spearmen and 
archers. Still, as we tliul slingers among 
(be Assyrians (see Vol. 1. p. 250), and 


1 among the Egyptians (Wilkinson's 
dent Egyptians, vol. i. p. 316), and ns 
the slingis the natural weapon of moun¬ 
taineers, we may conclude that the 
Medes were not without them. That 
i the Persians u>ed slings is well estab¬ 
lished. (Xen. Anab. iii. 8, § 16.) 

69 This was especially the Persian 
name (Herod, vii. 64). It is found 
throughout the Acha?menian inscrip¬ 
tions, but not in the Assyrian or Baby¬ 
lonian, where the term which replaces 
it is Gimiri or Kitniri (apparently Cim¬ 
merians”). In the Zendavesia. Turiyu 
(Turanian) is the appellative of the 
Scythic races. 

60 See the author's Herodotus , vol. iv. 
pp. 163, 169, 188, 204, &c. 

61 See Vol. I. pp. 493M96. 

62 Herodotus says of the Scythians 
that they marched from Scythia into 
Media by a roundabout route. eV 
(\ovt«; to Kav«ca<rioe opo 9 (i. 104). This 
description is exactly applicable to the 
route along the western shores of the 
Caspian, by Derbend and Bakou. 

03 The Bakoti route conducts into the 
flat Moglmn district at the mouth of the 
combined ICur and Aras, whence it is 
easy to march to Tabriz and the Uru- 
miyeh country. 

C4 Herod, i. 104. 

05 On the Scythian physique, see Vol. 
I. p. 493. 

60 As the Northern Echatana (see text, 
p. 12 ) and perhaps Rhages. 

07 So Herodotus (i. 103). Strabo gives 
the name as Madys (i. 3, § 21). 

This seems to be the meaning of the 
somewhat obscure passage, ^wpi? piv 
yap rwe <j>op**> i* enprjavot' nap' ocdaTwv to 
e<aaTouri eircjSaAAoi'. (Ilerod. i. 106.) 

09 See Vol. I. p. 495. 

70 See Gibbon's Decline and Full of 
the Roman Empire, ch. Ivii. (vol. v. pp. 
655, 656, 4to edition). 

71 The Sanmites seem to have had a 
right of this kind in Campania, which, 
probably, as much as anything, caused 
the revolt of the Campanians and their 
submission to Rome in b c. 310. (See 
Arnold. History of Ponte, vol ii. pp. 108, 
109.) Powerful Arab tribes have some 
times such a right over lands usually in 
the occupation of inferior tribes. 

72 Herod, i. 105. 

73 Strain xi. 8, § 4. Za«ai . . , t>)s ’Ap- 
/u.o-ias' KartKTTjaar tij»' apiarr}*' ■yi/i' . . . *cai 
juevpt KaTT7ra56/ca>i', *ai paXtara twv npo<; 
Ei’feiTw, oi)? IIoiti<oii? rvr KaXovat, npotjX - 

^Ol'. 

74 Herod. 1. s. c. 

76 Ibid. i. 106. Herodotus says, rhe¬ 
torically, in this place, that “most of 
the Scythians” were destroyed by this 
stratagem. But he admits afterwards 
(iv. l) that the great bulk of the invad¬ 
ers returned into Scythia. It is not 
clear whether Strabo’s notice of the 
origin of the £a*<ua refers to this occa¬ 
sion or no. After relating the extent of 
the Scythian ravages (see above, note 
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73), he says, ‘ the Persia a generals of 
the time set upon them by night as 
they were feasting off their spoils, and 
completely exterminated them.” 

7C The whole struggle is summed up 
by Herodotus in three words—’E£eAa- 
<r0eVre? utt? MrjStor oi 2«v0cu k. t.A. 

77 Diod. Sic. ii. 34, § 2. 

7e Zariuaea is the form used by Nico¬ 
las of Damascus (Fr. 12); Zarina, by 
Diodorus (fi. 34, § 3). 

79 Zarina was the wife of Marmareus, 
the Scythian king, and accompanied 
him to the war, taking part iu all his 
battles. On one occasion she was 
wounded, aud might have been captur¬ 
ed by Stryangaeus. son-in law of the 
king of the Medes: but she begged so 
earnestly to be allowed to escape, that 
Stryangaeus let her go. Shortly after¬ 
wards Stryangaeus himself was made 
prisoner by Marmareus, who was about 
to put him to death, when Zarina inter¬ 
posed on his behalf, and begged his life 
In return for her own, Her prayer be¬ 
ing refused, in order to save her pre¬ 
server, she murdered her husband. The 
pair were by this time iu love with one 
another, and peace having been made 
between the Sacans and the Medes, 
Stryangaeus went to visit Zarina at her 
court. There he was most hospitably 
received; but when, after a while, he 
revealed the secret of his love, Zarina 
repulsed him, reminding him of his wife, 
Rhaetaea, whom fame reported much 
more beautiful than herself, and ex¬ 
horting him to show his manhood by 
battling bravely with an uuseemly pas¬ 
sion. Hereupon Stryangaeus retired to 
his chamber and killed himself, having 
first written to reproach Zarma with 
causing his death. (See Nic. Dam. Fr. 
12: aud compare Demetrius, De Elocut. 
§219; Tzetz. Chiliad, xii. 894; and Anon. 
De Claris mnlieribus , § 2.) 

80 Diod Sic. ii. 34. § 5. 

81 Heroii. iv. 1 and 4. 

82 Scythopolis. See Vol. I. p. 496. 
Poiyhistor considered that Scythopolis 
was a town of importance in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. (Polyhist. ap. Euseb. 
Prcep. Ed. ix. 39.) 

83 Sacassen6, which Strabo says took 
its name from them (xi. 8. § 4). 

84 Herod, i. 106. Compare iv. 1. 

85 This belief rests primarily on the 
statements of Abydenus and Poiyhistor, 
which counect the fall of Nineveh with 
the accession of Nabopoiassar (Abyd. 
ap. Euseb. Chr. Can. i. 9; Polyhist. ap. 
Syncell. Chronograph, p. 396)—an event 
fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy to b.c. 
625. The value of these writers de¬ 
pends of course wholly on tlieir repre¬ 
senting to us, where they agree, the 
statements of Berosus. A second 
ground for believing that the capture 
was not much later than this is con¬ 
tained iu the Lydian war of Cyaxares, 
which must have been subsequent to it, 
yet which seems to be best dated as be¬ 


tween b.c 615 and b.c. 610. It is per¬ 
haps worth noticing that Eusebius 
places the capture in b.c. 618. which is 
(according to him) the twelfth year of 
Cyaxares. ( Chron. Can. ii. p. 328.) 

8fl Herodotus represents Cyaxares as 
ascending the throne 153 years before 
the battle of Marathon, i.e. in b.c. 633. 
He first introduces a new system of dis¬ 
cipline, which must take at least one 
year. He then attacks Nineveh, and is 
recalled by the arming of the Seyths— 
say in b.c. ’632. The massacre is 28 years 
afterwards, or b c. 604. Suppose Nine¬ 
veh attacked for the second time in 
the very next year, which is unlikely 
enough, but just possible; it can scarce¬ 
ly have fallen till the year following, or 
b.c. 602. This is the shortest computa¬ 
tion that is at all reasonable. It would 
be quite fair to claim that two or three 
years must have been occupied by the 
organization of the army on a new sys. 
tern; that about the same time would 
probably elapse between the rejection 
of the Scythic yoke and the recovery of 
sufficient strength to attack so great a 
town as Nineveh; and that the siege 
may well have occupied two full years, 
as Diodorus, following Ctesias, makes 
it. We should then have (633—3—28—2 
—2 =) b.c. 598 as the Herodoteau date 
of the capture. 

87 It is possible, but not certain, that 
two chapters of Ezekiel (chs. xxxviii. 
and xxxix.) refer to the Scythic ravages 
of this period. 

88 See text, p. 97. 

89 it is possible to tabulate the reign 
of Cyaxares so as to bring these events 
within the 12 years indicated (see text, 
pp. 91, 92); but their all happening with¬ 
in so brief a space is most improbable. 

90 Eusebius places the fall of Nineveh 
in the 12th year of Cyaxares (b c. 618, 
according to him). This would imply 
that the expulsion of the Seyths was at 
least as early as b.c. 620. He brings the 
Seyths into Asia in b c. 631, thus assign¬ 
ing to their domination about eleven 
years. 

91 Eusebius makes Phraortes reign 
till b.c. 629, and Cyaxares succeed him 
in that year. (Chron. Can. ii. p. 327.) 

82 See Vol. I. p. 498. 

93 Ti ie “turmse vulgi collecticiae, qnee 
a mari adversus Saracnin adventaba£t ,: 
(Abyd. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i 9) must. 
I think, have been these two nations. 
The opportuneness of their attack makes 
it probable that they acted in concert 
with Cyaxares. 

94 Abyd. 1. s. c.; Polyhist. ap. Syncell. 
Chronograph, p. 396. 

95 “Copias auxiliares misit [Nahopo- 
lasarns], videlicet ut filio suo Nabucho- 
drossoro desponderet Amuhiam e filia- 
bus Asdabagis unam.” (Polyhist. ap. 
Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5.) “Ut” seems 
to mean here €</»’ <5, “ on condition that.” 

96 This is implied in his proceedings. 
Only a king could undertake to treat 
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with ft king, and to propose such a mar¬ 
riage as that above spoken of. 

97 “Misit.” Polyliist. ap. Euseb. l.s.c. 
“Contra Ninivem impetum faciebat.” 
Abyden. ftp. eund. (i. 9). 

9a See Diod. Sic. ii. 25-28. 

99 After this capture, Arbaces, ac¬ 
cording to Otesias, destroyed Nineveh 
to its foundations (r*}v n6\tv eis e6a<£os 

KareV/cai/zee). 

joo The danger which the cities on the 
Tigris run from the spring floods may 
be illustrated from the recent history of 
Baghdad. In the year 1849. Mr. Loftus, 
arriving at that place on May 5. found 
the whole population “ in a state of the 
utmost alarm and apprehension. . . . 
The rise iu the Tigris had attained the 
unprecedented height of 224 feet. . . . 
Ned jib Pasha had. a few days previously, 
summoned the population en masse to 
provide against the general danger by 
raising a strong high mound completely 
round the walls. Mats of reed were 
placed outside to bind the earth com¬ 
pactly together. The water was thus 
restrained from devastating the city— 
not so effectually, however, but that it 
filtered through the fine alluvial soil, 
and stood in the serdabs, or cellars, 
several feet in depth. It had reached 
within two feet of the top of the bank! 
On the river side the houses alone, many 
of which were very old and frail, pre¬ 
vented the ingress of the flood. It was 
a critical juncture. Men were stationed 
night and day to watch the barriers. If 
the dam or any of the foundations had 
failed, Baghdad must have been bodily 
washed away. Fortunately the pressure 
was withstood, and the inundation 
gradually subsided.” (Loftus, Chaldcea 
and Susiana. p. 7.) 

101 There is nothing improbable in the 
Medes inducing the Persians to help 
them, or in the Babylonians getting the 
assistance of some Arab tribes. (See 
Vol, I. p. 483.) The Baetrian contingent 
might be a fresh body of emigrant 
Medes arrived from those regions. 

See Diod. Sic. ii. 32, § 4. 

u>3 g ee besides Abydenus and Poly- 
histor, Tobit xiv. 15, and Josephus (Ant. 
Jud. x. 5, § 1). 

1 04 The book of Tobit makes Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar the actual commander. 

105 See the passage quoted at length 
(note 726, Chapter IX., Vol. I., Second 
Monarchy). 

106 The closest parallel to the conduct 
of Saraens is tlie self destruction of 
Zimri (1 Kings xvi. 18). The miheroie 
spirit of the later Persians, not being 
able to eouceive of mch an act of self- 
immolation, ascribed the fire to a thun¬ 
derbolt. (See the distorted story of the 
fall of Nineveh in Xenophon, Anab. iii. 
4, §§ 11. 12; where the Assyrians me 
called Medes, and the Medes Persians, 
and where the effeminate Sardinia pains 
becomes an nctual woman —MySia yvri) 

pa<rtA«fws.) 


107 Nahum ii. 6, 7. The authorized 
version is followed mainly in this trans¬ 
lation; but a few improvements are 
adopted from Mi-. Vance Smith's 
Prophecies concerning JS'ineveh, pp. 242, 
243. 

See Vol. I. p. 165. 

109 Mr. Vance Smith argues against 

this translation of the word here, 

though he allows that is ordinarily 
“to melt, dissolve,” because (he says) 
“ the raised terraces or platforms were 
very solid and faced with stone.” 
(Prophecies . p. 243. note 6.) But we do 
not know that they were ever so faced 
except when they formed part of the 
external defences of the town. 

110 The dependence of Susiana on 
Babylon during the Median period is 
shown by the book of Daniel, where the 
prophet goes on the king's business to 
“Shushan the palace in the province of 
Elam.” during the reign of Belshazzar 
(Dan. viii. 2 and 27.) 

111 See test, pp. 103. 106. 

112 Herod, i. 103. Ovtos [Kvofdprj?] e<rrtv 
. . . 6 Trjr’AAvo? norayov dra> \\<r<yv itaaav 
o'VffTijo’a? etuvTai. 

113 We can scarcely suppose that the 
submission of Belat-Duri (see note 640, 
Chapter IX., Vol. I., Second Monarchy ) 
was more than this. 

iu The “Sapeirians” of Herodotus (i. 
104; iii. 95; vii. 79). 

■> 5 Herod, iii. 94; vii. 78, 79. 

116 His expression “ all Asia above the 
Halys” (see above, note 112), is ampin 
enough to cover the whole of this dis¬ 
trict. That he regards it as part of the 
Median empire, and as devolving upon 
Persia by her conquest of Media, seem* 
to follow from his making no allusion tc 
the conquest of any part of it by Cyru* 
or his successors. 

117 Strab. xi 8, § 4. 

lia See text. p. 101. 

1,9 It was observed (see text, p. 96>, 
that prime! facie the words of Herodo¬ 
tus seem to imply a series of wars. We 
notice, however, when we look more 
narrowly at the passage, that the ex¬ 
pression used, avarriaas feerw, isumisiial 
ami ambiguous. It might apply to a 
violent subjugation, but it does not nec¬ 
essarily imply violence. It would be a 
suitable expression to use if the nations 
of this part of Asia came under the 
power of Cyaxares by un-augement, and 
not on compulsion. 

120 This is especially indicated by the 
Tumuian diameter i>f the names of 
those who bear rule in these regions 
during the whole period covered by the 
Assyrian historical inscriptions (ab. b.c. 
1230-650). It is further pioved by the 
Turanian character of the language in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia. 
(See Sir 11. Kawlinson iu the author's 
Herodotus, vol. I. p. 637: vol Iv. p. 200.) 

121 Among Cappadocian names aie 
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Pharnaces, Smerdis, Artamnes, Ariara- 
thes, Ariaramnes, Orophernes, Ariobar- 
zanes, &c. 

122 According to Diodorus (ap. Phot. 
BibUothec. p. 1158), Pharnaces, king of 
Cappadocia (ab. b.c. 650), married Atos- 
sa, sister of Cambyses, an ancestor of 
Cyrus the Great. 

123 The fall of Nineveh has been plac¬ 
ed in b.c. 625 or a little later. If the 
eclipse of Thales is considered to be 
that of b.c. 610, the commencement of 
the Lydian war will be b.c. 615. This 
war could not take place till the frontier 
had been extended to the Halys. 

124 Three Mermnad kings had reigned 
99 years according to Herodotus, 89 ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius. The Heraclidae 
had reigned 505 years according to the 
former. The Atyadae, who had furnish¬ 
ed several kings (Atys. Lydus. Meles, 
Moxus, &c.), must be assigned more than 
a century. 

126 Herod, i. 7-14. 

126 At least four Atyadae (see above, 
note 124), 22 Heraclidae (Herod, i. 7). and 
four Mermnadae, Gyges, Ardys, Sadyat- 
tes, and Alyattes. 

327 Herod, i. 7; vii. 74. 

128 Ibid. ii. 106. Compare ch. 102. 

129 This is the only possible explana¬ 
tion of the mythic genealogy in Herod, 
i. 7. (See the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. 
p. 292, 2nd edition.) 

130 ’Ett! ’Arvos rov Marew /3a<riAijo?. 
Herod, i. 94. 

331 Xanth.Lyd. Fr. 23; Nic. Dam. Fr. 
26. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
observe that very little confidence can 
be placed in any of these traditions 
They are adduced here merely as help¬ 
ing us to understand the spirit and tem¬ 
per of the people. 

132 The Mermnadae had, I conceive, 
been on the throne nearly a century (85 
years) when Cyaxares made his attack 
upon Lydia. The history of the Hera¬ 
clidae seems to have commenced with 
Ardys. the fifth ancestor of Caudaules 
(Nic. Dam. Fr. 49), whom Eusebius 
makes the first king. ( Chron. Can. i. 
15: ii. p. 318, ed Mai.) These five Hera- 
clide reigns would cover a space of about 
115 years, at the (very probable) rate of 
reckoning indicated by Herodotus (i. 7, 
sub fin.). 

133 See Nic. Dam. Fr. 26. An abstract 
of the passage has been given by the 
author iu his Herodotus (vol. i. p. 295, 
note 1). 

134 The same names occur in both 
houses, as Ardys, Sadyattes, and Alyat¬ 
tes (if that is equivalent to Adyattes). 
Ardys is common to both Mermnads and 
Heraclides before the usurpation of 
Gyges. (Nic. Dam. 1. s. c.) 

135 The date of Herodotus, b.c. 724, 
is upset by the discovery that Gyges 
was contemporary with Asshur-banipal. 
(See note 626, Chapter IX., Vol. I., Sec¬ 
ond Monarchy.) The date of Eusebius 


is b.c. 698. {Chron. Can. ii. p. 323. ed. 
Mai.) 

136 Gyges was known in his lifetime 
as 6 noXvxpvaos. (Archiloch. ap. Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 17.) The epithet attached to 
him and to his city for ages afterwards. 
(See ASscliyl. Pers. 45; Alpheus in An- 
tholog. i. 12: Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 786; 
Nicolaus ap. Stob. xiv. p. 87; &c.) 

337 Herod, i. 14. 

338 Ibid. 

139 Xanth. Lyd. Fr. 19; Nic. Dam. p. 
50, ed. Orelli. Herodotus does not seem 
to have beeu aware of the reduction of 
this town, which must therefore be re¬ 
garded as uncertain. 

140 Strab. xiii. 1, § 22. 

141 Archilochus celebrated the wealth 
of Gyges in the well-known line—ov /xoi 
ra Tv-yew toG jroAvypucrov t (Ar. Rhet. 
iii. 17). Mimnermus described the war 
between Gyges and the people of Smyr¬ 
na (Pausan. iv. 21, § 3). The myth of 
G} T ges which we find in Plato (Rrpubl. 
ii. 3) was probably derived from au earl}' 
Greek poet. 

142 The inscriptions of Asshur-bani-pal 
show us that the Cimmerian invasion of 
Asia Minor had commenced before the 
death of Gyges, whose last year is by 
no writer placed later than b.c. 662. 
The Scythic invasion has been already 
assigned to b.c. 632 or 631. (See text, 
pp. 91-92.) 

343 Ou this subject see the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. iii. pp. 150-156, 2nd ed 

344 Herodotus makes them march 
along the coast, the whole wa y\ but this 
route is impracticable. Probably they 
proceeded along the foot of the Cauca¬ 
sus, till they reached the Terek, which 
they then followed up to its source, 
where they would come upon the famous 
Pyl*e. 

345 See Vol. 1. p. 479. 

146 The surrender of the captives ap¬ 
pears to me a real acknowledgment of 
suzerainty. Asshur-bani-pal himself 
viewed the presents as “tribute.” 

147 On the Cimmerian ravages, see 
Call in us, Fr. 2; Herod, i. 15; iv. 12; 
Strab. i. 3, §21; xiv. 1, § 40; Callimaeh. 
Hymn, ad Dian. 248-260; Eustath. Com¬ 
ment. ad. Horn. Od. xi. 14; Stepli. Byz. 
ad voc. ’AvraySpos; and Hesych. ad voc. 
AvySa/xi?. Compare the author’s Hero¬ 
dotus, vol. i. pp. 299-301, 2nd edition, and 
Dir. Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ii. 
pp. 431-434. 2nd edition. 

348 Herod, i. 15 and 18. 

149 Ibid. i. 16; Nic. Dam. p. 52, ed. 
Orelli. 

150 Herod. 1. s. c. 

151 Kt/xjxepi'ov? e/c rrjs ’Acriijs effjAatre. 
Herod. 1. s. c. 

362 Ou the Cimmerian invasion of Cili¬ 
cia. see Strab. i. 3, § 21. 

153 According to Herodotus the Cim¬ 
merians made a permanent settlement 
at Sinope (iv. 12); and according to Aris¬ 
totle (Fr. 190) they maintained thenv 
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selves for a century at Antnndros in the 
Troad. Otherwise they disappear from 
Asia. 

164 Herod, i. 73. Herodotus seems to 
have imagined that these Se.vthians 
were political refugees from his Euro¬ 
pean Scythia. 

155 On the richness and fertility of this 
part of Asia, see Virg. JKn. x. HI; 
Strabo, xiii. -4, § 5; aud compare Sir C. 
Fellows’s Asia Minor , pp. 16-42. 

156 see Herod, i. 93; Soph. Philoct. h 
393; Pliu. H. iV. v. 29, 30; &c. Croesus 
had also mines, which he worked, near 
Pergamus. (See Aristot. Mirab. Aus- 
cult. 52.) 

167 Xenoph. Coloph. ap. Polluc. ix. 6, 
§83; Herod, i 94; Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Per leg. 840. The claim of the Lydians 
to be regarded as the inventors of coin¬ 
ing has been disputed by some, among 
others by the late Col. Leake. (JYum. 
Hellen. Appendix: Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, vol. iv. pp. 243, 
244.) 1 have discussed the subject iu 
my Herodotus (vol. i. pp. 565, 566, 2nd 
edition). 

158 Most Lydian coins bear the device 
of a crowned figure about to shoot an 
arrow from a bow—which seems to be 
the pattern from which the Persians 
copied the emblem on their Darics. A 
few have the head of a lion, or the fore¬ 
parts of a lion and a bull (as PI. VII. 
Fig. 1, which is supposed to have been 
struck by Croesus). Both the animal 
forms are in this case rendered with 
much spirit. 

159 Dice, huckle-bones, ball, &c. (He¬ 
rod. i. 9E) 

160 IlpwTOt Ka.m)\oi eytvovro. (Herod. 
1. s. e.) 

161 Pindar related that the mapadis or 
jiectis, a harp with sometimes as many 
as twenty strings had been adopted bj 1 - 
the Greeks from the Lydians, who used 
it at their banquets. (Ap. Athen. Deipn. 
xiv. p. 635.) Herodotus speaks of the 
Lydians using both this instrument, and 
also the syrinx (Pan’s pipe), and the 
double flute, in their military expedi¬ 
tious (i. 17). 

1 62 piato. Repub. iii. 10. Aristotle 
seems to have entertained an opposite 
opinion. {Pol. viii. 7, ad fin.) 

163 Herodotus, speaking of the Lydi¬ 
ans. so late as the time of Croesus, says. 
Hr Tovror Tor ^poror €0ro? ov6<r er tjj 
2 A<rtft outc drSpeibrepor outc aAsipwT€por 
ToO Av6tov (i. 79). They did not change 
their character till after the Persian 


conquest. 

i6i Herod. 1. s. c. 

105 Nic. Dam. Fr. 49 (Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol iii. }>. 3S2). 

> 60 Herod, i. 36-43; Nic. Dam. Fr. 49, 
p. 384. 

167 See Vol. I. pp. 442-413. 

168 The evidence of a league is found 
in the presence of Syer.nesis, king of 
Cilicia, at the great buttle terminated 


by the eclipse. (Sec text, p. 104.) He 
is manifestly there as toi ally of Lydia, 
just as Labvnetus is present as an ally 
of Media. But if the distant and pow¬ 
erful Cilician monarch joined Alyattes, 
aud fought under him, much more may 
we be sure that t he princes of the nearer 
and weaker states, Cana, Phrygia, Ly- 
cia, Paphlagouia, &c., placed themselves 
under his protection. 

109 Herod, i. 74. 

170 Some regard this “ night engage¬ 
ment” as identical with the battle 
stopped by the eclipse, when (to use the 
words of Herodotus) “’the day became 
night ” (see Bahr, ad loc.). But, strictly 
taken, the words of Herodotus assign 
the night engagement to one of the first 
five years, whereas the eclipse is in the 
sixth. 

171 Atcuftdpovcri cr<f>i in' tays tov ttoAc- 
yov is the expression of Herodotus (l.s.c.). 

172 It has been customary to assume 
that the eclipse must have been a total 
one; and the enquiries of astronomers 
have been directed to the resolution of 
the question—What total eclipses were 
there in Asia Minor in the 50 years from 
b.c. 630 to b.c. 580? But, though a total 
eclipse would seem to be required bj' 
the descriptive language of Herodotus, 
no such phenomenon is requisite for the 
facts of his tale, which alone can be re¬ 
garded as historical. If the eclipse was 
sufficient to be noticed , it would produce 
naturally all the superstitious awe, and 
so all the other results, which Herodo¬ 
tus relates. It is not the mere dark¬ 
ness, but the portent, that alarms and 
paralyzes the ignorant Asiatic in such 
cases. 

i7 3 Herod, i. 74. pax 7 ) 1 * Tc ^naveavr o 

kcu yaWov ti Zcrnevaav Acai ap.<f>drcpot eiprj- 
vr]v ewirrohri yeveaQcu. 

174 The name occurs repeatedly in 
later Cilician history (iEsclijfi. / ers. 328; 
Herod, vii. 98; Xen. Anaft. i. 2, § 23). 
Apparently it is either a royal title like 
Pharaoh, or a name which each king 
assumes when he mounts the throne. 

176 If the true date of the eclipse is 
b.c. 610, it would fall into the reign of Na- 
hopolassar, which covered the space be¬ 
tween b.c. 625 and b.c. 604. If it was the 
eclipse of b.c. 603, of b c. 597, of ii.c. 585, 
or of b.c. 583, Nabopohissar would be 
dead, ami Nebuchadnezzar would be 
king of Babylon. 

170 Herod.' i. 74, ad fin. A practice 
nearly similar is ascribed to the Euro¬ 
pean Scytlis by Herodotus (iv. 70). aud 
to the Armenians and Iberians by Taci¬ 
tus (Ann. xii. 47). One not very ditYer- 
ent is still found in S. Africa (Living¬ 
stone, 'Havels, p. 488). The rationale of 
the custom seems to be. ns lb*. Living¬ 
stone explains, the notion that by drink¬ 
ing each other’s blood the two parties 
become perpetual friends ami relations. 

177 The subjoined table will illustrate 
this statement: 
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Alyattes. Cyaxares. Nabopo- 

| | lassar. 


Cruesus Aryenis in. Asty- Aniuliia m. Nebuchad- 
ag-es. nezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar and Croesus were both 
brothers-in-law of Astyages. 

178 1 am still unconvinced by the argu¬ 
ments of Mr. Bosanquet, who regards 
the eclipse as positively fixed to the 
year n.c. 585. The grounds of our dif¬ 
ference are twofold. 1. Ido not think 
the eclipse must necessarily have been 
total. {See above, note 172.) And 2. I 
do not regard astronomical science as 
capable of pronouncing on the exact 
line taken by eclipses which happened 
more than 2,000 years ago. The motions 
of the earth and of the moon are not 
uniform, and no astronomer can say 
that all the irregularities which may ex¬ 
ist are known to him and have been 
taken into account with exactness in his 
back calculations. Fresh irregularities 
are continually discovered; and hence 
the calculations of astronomers as to the 
lines of past eclipses are continually 
changing. (See the long note in Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece , vol. ii. p. 418, 
edition of 1862.) If, however, Mr. Bo¬ 
sanquet should be right, and the eclipse 
was really that of b.c. 585, there will be 
no need of deranging on that account 
our entire scheme of Oriental chronolo¬ 
gy. The simple result will be that the 
battle must be transferred to the reign 
of Astyages , to which Cicero (De Div. i. 
49), Pliny (H. N. ii. 12), and Eusebius 
( Chron . Can. ii. p. 331) assign it 

179 Psammetichus probably became an 
independent king about b.c. 647, at the 
time of the revolt of Saiil-Mugina. He 
was previously governor under Assyria. 
(See Vol. I. p. 478.) 

180 Herodotus, who is the authority for 
this siege, says that it lasted 29 years 
(ii. 157), which is most improbable. 
Such a story, however, would not have 
arisen unless the siege had been one of 
unusual length. 

181 2 Kings xxiii. 29; 2 Cbr. xxxv. 20- 
23. Compare Herod, ii. 159. 

182 2 Kings xxiv. 7; Berosus ap. Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. Jud. x. 11. 

i* 3 Jerem. xlvi. 2-26. 

484 So Polyhistor related (Fr. 24). Like 
Ctesias, he called the Median monarch 
Astibares. 

185 We cannot suppose Cyaxares to 
have beeu much less than thirty years 
old at his accession—especially if he 
had previously led into Media a band of 
emigrants from the Bactrian country. 
(See text, p. 86.) If he ascended the 
throne b.c. 633, which is the date of He¬ 
rodotus, he would consequently be 
about sixty-seven in b.c. 597, the date of 
Jehoiakiin’s captivity. 

166 Herod, i. 106. This number is con¬ 
firmed by Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 34, 
$ 1 ). 

187 The real “Empire” must date, 


not from the accession of Cyaxares, 
but from his conquest of Nineveh, 
which was b.c. 625 at the earliest. From 
this to b.c. 558—the first year of Cyrus— 
is 67 years. 

788 Eusebius makes Ast} T ages ascend 
the throne b.c. 597; but lie obtains this 
date by assigning to Cjtus one more 
year, and to Astyages three more years, 
than Herodotus gives them. On the 
former point certainly, on the latter 
probably, he followed the suspicious 
authority of Ctesias. 

188 Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 2. 

190 JEsehyl. Pei'S. 763. (^peVe? yap avrov 
$vpov waKO<TTpo(f)ovy. 

191 Tei/ratoTaTo?. Nic. Dam. Fr. G 6 , p. 
398. 

i 93 Herod, i. 99; Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 8 . 

193 Nic. Dam. Fr. 66 , pp. 398 and 402. 

194 Xeu. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 3. 

195 Ibid. i.*3. § 2; ii. 4, § 6 , &o. 

196 Ibid. i. 3, §3. 

197 ’0<t>6a\pb<; /SaoaAe’o?. Herod, i. 114. 

198 Xen. Cyrop. i. 3. § 8. ‘O . . . Tip'r\v 
e\(av TTpoadyeiv tow? 8eopeyovs ’Acrrvayov? 
Kai aTroKuXveiv ow? pr) xaipos avrui Sokolyj 
elrat 7rf)o(rayetv. Compare Nic. Dam. p. 
402. At evrov^ov epopeyos Trjr elcxoSoi'. 

199 Ou'oyoo?. Nic. Dam. p. 398; Xeu. 
Cyrop. 1. s. c. 

200 Herod, i. 114. 

201 Aopv</>dpoi \vxi’o<t> 6 poL , OepaTTo i'tcs, 
pap8o4>6poi, and KaWvyovTes —the last di¬ 
vided into cleaners of the Palace and 
cleaners of the courts outside the Palace. 
Nic. Dam. 1. s. c.; Dino, Fr. 7. 

202 Xen. Cyrop). i. 4, §§ 5 and 11. 

203 Ibid. i. 4, $ 7 . 

294 Herod, i. 107, 108, and 120 . 

205 Herodotus makes the Magi say to 

Astyages — 2eo ei'eorewro? / 3 at 7 tA^o<> /cat 
apxopev t 8 pepos, xa 1 ti p.a .9 7rpb? creo peyd- 
Aa? exopey . (i. 120.) 

206 Chron. Can. ii. p. 331 ed. Mai. 
This ascription of the war to Astyages 
is evidently connected with a belief 
that the eclipse of Thales was that of 
b.c. 583. 

207 Dios. Chor. Hist. Armen, i. 23-28. 

208 This is implied in the picture 
drawn by Herodotus (i. 107-12K). and 
in the brief character given by iEschy- 
lns (see above, note 190). It is expressly 
stated b;y Aristotle, who says—KCpo? 

*AcTvdyrj irnTtOeTai Ka\ tov jSi'ou Kara<f)po- 
yu>y, teal ttj? 5vrdp.etos* 8ia to Tr}y pey Svva- 
piv e^rjpyTjKevai. avrov 8e t pv<})dy. (Pol. V. 
8 , § 15.) 

209 Moses makes Cyrus an independent 
prince during the reign of Astyages. 
He and Tigranes are in close alliance. 
Tigranes, and not Cyrus, attacks and de¬ 
feats Astyages and kills him. After this 
Cyrus assists Tigranes to conquer Media 
and Persia, which become parts of the 
Armenian king’s dominions. Cyrus 
sinks into insignificance in the narrative 
of Moses. 

210 The Cadusian story is told by 
Nicolas of Damascus (pp. 399, 400), who 
(it may be suspected) followed Dino, 
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the father of Clitarchus, a writer of fair 
authority. 

3,1 The name, Aphernes or Onaplier- 
nes, is sufficient evidence of this. 

2,3 Diod. Sic. ii. 33, § 3. 

215 The Escurial MS. from which this 
fragment of Nieolas has been recovered 
gives both these forms. Each of them 
occurs once. 

214 Herodotus declares this in the most 
express terms. Astyages, he says, was 
incus epo-eros yoi ov (i. 109); so also Justiu 
(i. 4); Ctesias, on the contrary, gives 
Astyages a son, Parmises ( Pers. Exc.. 
§ 3),*and Xenophon ( Cyrop A . 5, § 2} a son, 
Cyaxares. Moses of Choreue is still 
more liberal, aud makes him have sev¬ 
eral sons by his wife Anusia, who all 
settle in Armenia. (Hist. Arm. i. 29.) 
Here, as in so many other instances, 
the monuments confirm Herodotus. For 
when a pretender to the Median throne 
starts up in the reign of Darius, who 
wishes to rest his claim on descent from 
the Median royal house, he does not 
venture to put himself forward as the 
son, or even as the descendant, of Asty- 
ages, but goes back a generation, and 
says that he is “ of the race of Cyaxares.” 
(Beh. Inset'. col. ii. par. 5, § 4.) 

215 Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, i. 27 and 
29. 

248 Herod, i. 107. 

217 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 1. 

218 ctes. Pers. Exc. § 2. 

219 Ibid. Compare Nic. Dam. Fr. 66 , 
p. 399. 

220 See Atkinsou’s Shah-nameh, pp. 
493. 494. 

221 See the attempts made to prove 
that Cambyses was the son of an Egyp¬ 
tian prineess (Herod, iii. 2 ), and other 
still more wonderful attempts to show 
that Alexander the Great was the son 
of Nectanebus. (Mos. Chor. Hist, „-lr- 
men. ii. 12; Syncell. Chronograph, p. 
487. B.) 

222 Herod, iii. 75, vii. 11 ; Behist. fuser. 
col. i. par. 2 . § 6 . 

233 p>iod. Sic. ap. Phot. Bibliothec. p. 
1158. 

224 Herod, i. 107. ayaOi). 

225 Nic. Dam. Fr. 66 , p. 399. 

228 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 1. 

227 Ibid, i.5, §§ 3-5. 

229 Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, i. 24 , 25. 

5,29 See the Behistun Inscription . col. 

i. par. 4, § 2. “There are eight of 1113 ' 
race who have been kings before me. I 
am the ninth. 1 * 

230 This inscription has been found on 
a brick brought from Seukerah. See 
the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 200, 
note 9 (2nd edition). 

231 Diuo, Fr. 7; Nie. Dam. Fr. 66 ; Jus¬ 
tin, i. 4-6; &c. 

232 Xenophon’s notion of a voluntary 
visit is quite contrary to nil experience, 
in the East or elsewhere. 

233 Compare the policy of Rome as 
shown with respect to the Parthian ami 
Armenian princes (Tacit, .init. Ii. 1-3). 


and to the Herods (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xvi 1. $ 2; £c.). 

234 Arist. Pol. v. 8. § 15. 

235 'OpxyvTpi&as, Nic. Dam. p. 403. 

238 See text, pp. 62, 63. 

237 The religious ground Is just touch¬ 
ed in one or two places by Nicolas. He 
makes Cyrus assign as a reason for his 
request to leave Ecbatana a desire to 
offer sacrifice for the king, which appa¬ 
rently he cannot do anywhere but in 
his own couutrj' (p. 402). And he makes 
him claim that the gods have stirred 
him up to undertake his enterprise (p. 
404). 

238 Herod, i. 120. See above, note 215. 

239 Herod, i. 107,108, 121. 

240 The story told by Herodotus is 
quite undeserving of credit. It is a mere 
sequel to the romantic tale of Mandan£, 
Cyno, and the Harpagus. which he pre¬ 
fers to three other quite different stories 
concerning the early- life of Cyrus (i 95). 
The narrative of Nieolas (Fr 66), which 

! is followed in the text, does not come to 
us on very high authority; but it is 
graphic, thoroughly Oriental, and in its 
main features probable. I suspect that 
its chief incidents came not from Cte¬ 
sias. but from Dino. (Compare Dino, 
Fr. 7.) 

241 Compare the behavior of Darius 
Hvstaspis towards Histioeus (Herod, v. 
24). 

242 Dino (1. s. c.) made the singer of rhe 
song a certain Augares. a professional 
minstrel. The words of the song, ac¬ 
cording to him. were the following:— 
“ A mighty beast, fiercer than any* wild 
boar, has been let depart to the marshes; 
who, if he gain the lordship of the coun¬ 
try round, will in a little while be a 
match for many hunters ” 

243 It is not unlikely that this “Chal- 
daean prophecy'” had for its basis the 
declaration of Isaiah (xlv. 1). which 
would have become known to the Chal- 
deeans by their intercourse with the 
Jews during the Captivity. 

244 Ilauras t'ov wpor. This energetic 
action marks well the inability of the 
Oriental monarchs to command their 
feelings. (Compare Herod, iii. 64; vii. 
212.) 

245 The numbers here are excessive. 
To bring them within the range of pro¬ 
bability', we should strike off a cipher 
from each. 

248 In the narrative of Nieolas, the 
father of Cy'rus is called Atradates; but, 
as this is certainly incorrect, the name 
has been altered in the text. 

247 Scythed chariots (Uppara Sp«na\Tj- 
4>6pa), according to Nicolas; which is 
quite possible, as in later times they' 
were certainly' used by the Persians 
(Xen. Ci/rop. vi. 1, § 30; viii S. § 21.) 

249 Peltasts. according to Nicolas-: that 
is, troops whose equipment was half- 
wav between the ordinary heavy’ and 
light armed. 

, 249 kpijproi Si ndrrrj «at ipvjiwrtf tit pit" 
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Aatot re a-u^e^et? r}<ray. (Nic. Dam. p. 
405.) 

250 Xepfxaa t. Ibid. 

251 Nic. Dam. 1. s. c. Compare Justin, 
i. 6; Pint. De Virt. Mulier. p. 5246, A. 

252 As Strabo, xv. 3, § 8; Diod. Sic. ix. 
524, § 2; and Herod, i. 128. There is also 
a paragraph of Nicolas, after the lacuna , 
which is important (p. 406). 

253 If we may credit Diodorus, Asty¬ 
ages laid the biame of his defeat on his 
generals, whom he cruelly punished with 
death. This ill-judged severity produc¬ 
ed great discontent among the troops, 
who threatened to mutiuy in couse- 
quence. (Diod. Sic. 1. s. c.) 

2 &4 Herodotus, Nicolas, and Justin all 
agree thp>fc Astyages was made prisoner 
after battle. Ctesias said that he was 
taken in Ecbatana, where he had at¬ 
tempted to conceal himself in the pal¬ 
ace ( Persic . Exc. § 2). Moses made him 
fall in battle with Tigraues the Arme¬ 
nian king {Hist. Armen, i. 28). 

255 Dan. vi. 8. Compare Esther, i. 19. 

256 On the high employments filled by 
Medes under the Persian Kings, see text. 
Fourth and Fifth Monarchies , and com¬ 
pare Herod, i. 156, 162; vi. 94; vii. 88; 
Dan. ix. 1; Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 14, 
§ 6: col. iv. par. 14, § 6. 

257 “ Thy kingdom is divided and given 

to the Medes and Persians.'” Dan. v. 28. 
Compare the employment of the words 
6 ra Mrj6tKa, ju.7j6urjoid?, k. t.A. hy the 

Greek writers, where the reference is 
really to the Persians. 

258 See text, p. 105. 

259 Some authorities, as Nicolas, ex¬ 
tend the Median Empire much further 
eastward. According to this writer, not 
only Hyrcania and Parthia, but Bactria 
and Sacia (!), were provinces of the 
Empire governed by satraps, who sub¬ 
mitted to the victorious Ci’rus. But 
better authorities teil us that Cyrus had 
to reduce these countries. (Herod, i. 
153; Ctesias. Persic. Exc. §§ 2 and 3 ) 

280 According to Herodotus, Media it¬ 
self furnished to Persia 450 talents, the 
Caspians and their neighbors in the 
Ghilan country 200, the Armenians 400, 
the Sapeirians or Iberians 2<K), the Mos- 
ehi. Tibareni, and other tribes on the 
Black Sea, 300. Babylonia and Assyria 
furnished 1000 talents between them; 


we may suppose in about equal shares. 
Allowing 500 talents to Assyria, this 
would give as the sum annually raised 
by the Persians from satrapies previous¬ 
ly included in Media, 2050 talents. A 
further sum must be added for Cappa¬ 
docia (included in Herodotus’s third 
satrapy)—say 200 talents; and finally, 
something must be allowed for Persia, 
say 300 taleuts. We thus reach a total 
of 2550 talents. The satrapies contain¬ 
ed within the Assyrian Empire at its 
most flourishing period were 4 lie 4th 
(Cilicia), the 5th (Syria), half the Gth 
(Egypt, Cyrene, &c.), the 8th (Susiana), 
the 9th (Assyria and Babylonia), aud a 
part (say half) of the 10th (Media). Ci¬ 
licia gave 500 talents. Syria 350, Cissia 
300, Assyria and Babylonia 1000; to 
which may be added for half Egypt 350, 
and for half Media 225—total 2725 
talents. 

26 i if we deduct from the sum total of 
2725 talents the 350 allowed for half 
Egypt, there will remain 2375 talents— 
175 less than the amount which accrued 
to Darius from the tribute of the Median 
provinces. 

282 Fr. 66, pp. 399 and 406. 

263 The “ princes” appointed by Darius 
the Mede in Babylon (Dan. vi. 1) were 
not satraps, but either governors of petty 
districts in Babylonia, or perhaps “ coun¬ 
cillors.” (See Verse 7.) 

264 See Vol. I. pp. 500-501. 

265 If we can trust Moses, Tigranes 
was also “ king” of Armenia. 

266 Such seems to be the meaning of 
a very obscure passage in Herodotus 
(i. 134, ad fin.). It may be doubted 
whether there is much truth in the 
stateineut. 

267 Compare note 750, Chapter IX. Vol. 
I., Second Monarchy. 

208 Compare the case of Persia under 
Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes. 

269 On the valor of the Medes after the 
Persian conquest, see Herod, viii. 113, 
and Diod. Sic. xi. G, § 3; aud compare 
text, pp. 37-38. 

270 See Nic. Dam. Fr. 66; pp. 404 and 
406. Cyrus is represented as claiming 
a divine sanction to his attempt; and 
Astyages is regarded as having been 
deprived of his kingdom by a god (u*tq 

tou)— query, Orrnazd? 
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CHAPTER I. 

1 See Vol. I. pp. 2-12. The only dif¬ 
ference between Babylonia Proper un¬ 
der Nebuchadnezzar,and Chaldtea under 
Nimrod and Urukh, is the greater size 
of the former, arising in part from the 
gradual growth of the alluvium sea¬ 
wards (Vol. 1. pp. 3, 4), in part from the 
extended use of irrigation by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar along the south-western or 
Arabian frontier. 

2 The Susiauians appear by their in¬ 
scriptions to have heeu a Cushite race, 
not distantly connected with the domi¬ 
nant race of ancient Chaldeea. But they 
retained their primitive character, while 
the Babylonians changed theirs and be¬ 
came Semitised. 

3 From the edge of the alluvium to 
the present coast of the Persian Gulf is 
a distance of 430 miles. But 80 miles 
must be deducted from this distance on 
account of the growth of the alluvium 
during twenty-four centuries. (See Vol. 
I. p. 3.) 

4 See text, p. 95. 

5 Jerein. xxvii. 3-7; xlvi. 9-26; xlix. 
28-33; lii. 4-30; Dan. ii. 38; iv. 22; viii. 1- 
27; 2 K. xxiv. 1-7,10-17; xxv. 1-21; 2 Ghr. 
xxxvi. 6-20. 

See especially Dan. viii. 1, 2, 27. 

7 Jerein. xlvi. *2; 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. 

H Jerein. xxvii. 3-6. Compare Ezek. 
xxix. 17,18. 

9 Jerem. xlvi. 13-26; Ezek. xxix. 19, 

20 . 

10 The name alone is sufficient proof 
of this. There never was any other 
powerful king who bore this remarkable 
appellation. And Nabuehodonosor is the 
exact rendering of the name which the 
Hellenistic Jews universally adopted. 
(See the Septuagint, passim ; and com¬ 
pare Josephus, Anf. Jud. x. 6, § 1; &c.) 

11 Judith, i. 7. 

12 Ibid, verse 1. 

13 Ibid, verse 7. 

14 Ibid, verse 10. 

15 Except in making Nabuehodonosor 
rule at Nineveh, and bear sway over 
Persia and Cilicia . the author of the 
Book of Judith seems to apprehend cor¬ 
rectly the extent of his empire It is 
even conceivable, that, as succeeding to 
Assyria in tin* south ami west, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar may have churned an au¬ 
thority over both the Persians and the 
Cilicians. 


16 Beros. ap. Joseph, c. Ap. 19: ’A*otY 
<ra? 6 Na/3oAacrcrapo? on 6 reray/meYo? crarpd - 
jnjseere AiyvTTTw teat Tot? 7repi ryv Hvpiav 

KoiAtjv teat tt)v 4*Otri»c yv dnoaTart)^ ytyo- 
k.t.A. 

17 Beros. ap. Joseph c. Ap. 19: Kparij- 
crai Si <fyr)(Tt toi- Ba/3wAu>i'toi' (SC. Na/3ov\o- 
Sovocropov ) AtyuTrTov, Septa?, «l>owoc»j?, 
’Apa/Sta?. 

Kinneir's Persian Empire , pp. 85- 
107; Journal of the Geographical Socie¬ 
ty, vol. ix. art. ii.: vol. xvi. art. i.; Loftns, 
Chakhea and Susiana , pp. 287-316. 

19 Towards the east, between the Je- 
rahi and the Tali or Hindyan river, and 
again between the Jerahi and the Knran, 
the low country consists now in great 
part of sandy plains and morasses (Kin- 
neir, pp. 85, 8t5>; but a careful system of 
Irrigation, such as anciently prevailed, 
would at once drain the marshes and 
spread water over the sandy tracts. 
Then the whole region would be produc¬ 
tive. 

20 See Journal of the Geographical 
I Society. vol. ix. pp. 93-97. 

21 Bayard. Nineveh and Babylon, )>. 
373; Geographical Journal, vol. xvi. p. 
50: Loft us, Chahhva and Susiana p.308. 

22 Geograph. Journ. vol. ix. p. 95. , 

23 Ibid. pp. 77-82. 

24 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. pp. 4^-53; Ainsworth, Travels in 
the Track of the Ten 'Thousand , pp. 78, 
79. 

25 Compare the description of Xeno¬ 
phon, An«6. i. 5, § 1 (quoted in Vol. 1. 
note 47, Chapter 1., Stroud Monarchy >: 
and see Ainsworth, Travels. &c pp. 76 
aud 81. 

29 Numerous remains of aqueducts on 
both banks of the river above Ilit show 
that in ancient times such efforts were 
made, mid that the life-giving fluid was 
by these means transported to consider¬ 
able distances. But the works in ques¬ 
tion scarcely reach to Babylonian times. 

27 Chesney, vol. i. p. 53. 

On the difficulty of obtaining any 
great amount of past tire in this region 
see Xeu. A nab. i. 5, § 5. 

29 Chesnev, vol. i. p. 48. 

30 Herod, t. 185, 11)1; SStrab. xvi. 3, § 4; 
Q Curt. x. 1. 

31 See Ptolemy, Geograph, v. 18. 

32 St nib. xvi. 1, § 23. 

33 See La yard's Nineveh and Babylon, 
I pp. 310, Sltt.'&c. 
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34 Strab. xvi. 1, § 23. 

35 Chesney, vol. i. p. 49. Compare 
Layard, Kin. and Bab. p. 312. 

36 Layard, 1. s. c. 

37 Jerem. xlvi. 2. 

38 On the character of this region see 
Ainsworth, Travels in the Tiack, pp. 61- 
65. 

39 Porter, Handbook of Syria and 
Palestine , pp. 609-616. 

40 Ccele-Syria is used in this wide sense 
by Strabo (xvi. 2, § 21), Polybius (v. SO, 

$ 3), Josephus (Ant. Jad. i. 11, § 5). and 
the Apocryphal writers (1 Esdr. ii. 17. 24; 
iv. 48; vi. 29, Ac.; 1 Mac. x. 69; 2 Mac. 
iii. 5; iv. 8, &c. 

41 This range is now known as the 
Jebel Kusairiyeh. 

42 Porter Handbook of Syria, pp. 581- 
589; Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. pp. 387, 388. 

43 Chesney, vol. i. p. 388; Porter, p. 
616. 

44 This is Ccele-Syria Proper. See the 

description of Dionysius ( Perieg. 11. 899, 
900)— I 

Hr KoiAijr ercTroverir ctt (owy-ov, ovt'en' ap' 

avTijv . 

Meacrrjv Kal x#a/ti.aATjr opeiov 8vo npioves 

i\OV(TlV. 

Compare Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , 
p. 399. 

46 This statement is, of course, to be 
taken as a general one. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the valle 3 r runs first due south to 
Apamea (50 miles); then S.S.E. to a little 
bej'ond Hamath (25 miles); then again 
due south nearly to Hems (20 miles); 
and finally S S.W. to Kulut-esh-Shukif 
(above 100 miles). 

46 One such screen lies a little north 
of Baalbek; another a little north of 
Hems. (See Kiepert’s map.) 

47 Stanley, p. 399; Porter, pp. 567, 568; 
Chesney, vol. i. p. 389. 

48 Mr. Porter says of the lower Orontes 
valley, or El Glmb , “ The valley is beau¬ 
tiful,* resembling the Buk&’a; but still 
more fertile, and more abundantly wa¬ 
tered.” And again, “ The soil is rich 
and vegetation luxuriant. What a noble 
cotton-field would this valley make! 
Two hundred square miles of splendid 
laud is waiting to pour inexhausted 
wealth into the pocket of some western 
speculator.” ( Handbook , p. 619.) 

49 Ibid. p. 620. 

50 Mr. Grote estimates the length of 
Phoenicia at no more than 120 miles 
(Hist, of Greece , vol. ii. p. 445, 2nd edi¬ 
tion), which is little more than the dis¬ 
tance, as the crow flies, between Anta- 
radus and Tyre. My own inclination is 
to extend Phoenicia northwards at least 
as high as Gabala ( Jebeleh), and south¬ 
wards at least as low as Carmel. This 
is a distance, as the crow flies, of full 
180 miles. On the different estimates of 
the Phoenician coast-line, see the au¬ 
thor’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 478, note 4, 
2nd edition.) 


61 Scylax ( Peripl. p. 99) says of Phoe¬ 
nicia that it was ” in places not ten fur¬ 
longs across.” Mr. Grote calls it “ never 
more, and generally much less, thau 20 
miles in breadth.” (Hist, of Greece , 
1. s. c.) Mr. Porter speaks of the “ plain 
of Phoenicia Proper” as having ” an 
average breadth of about a mile.” 
(Handbook , p. 396.) 

62 So Stanley (Sinai and Palestine , p. 
263) and Twistieton ( Biblical Dictionary , 
vol. ii. p. 860). Others regard the name 
as descriptive of the color of the race, 
and parallel to Edomite, Er 3 r thr£ean, 
and the like. (Kenrick, Phoenicia, p. 35.) 
On the Phoenician palm-groves, see 
Stanley, 1. s. c. 

53 Stanley, p. 262. 

54 See 1 Kings v. 6; 2 Chr. ii. 8, 16; 
Ezek. xxvii. 5. 

65 Horn. 11. vi. 2S9; xxiii. 743; Od. iv. 
614; xiii. 285; xv. 425; Herod, i. 1. 

68 Porter, Handbook, pp. 459, 460; 
Chesne.y, vol. i. p. 527; L 3 *nch, Expedi¬ 
tion to the Dead Sea, pp. 319 and 323. 

57 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
402. 

58 Porter, p. 470. 

89 Ibid. p. 465. 

50 Ibid. p. 459. 

61 This ravine is well described by 
Stanley ( Sinai and Palestine , pp. 401, 
402), and by Porter ( Handbook , pp. 458, 
459). 

62 Porter, pp. 495. 496. 

63 Ezek. xxvii. 18. “ Damascus was 

thy merchant in the multitude of the 
wares of th 3 r making, for the multitude 
of all riches; in the wine of Helbon and 
white wool.” 

64 Strab. xv. 3, § 22: Oi /Sacri \eU [roiv 
YlepaCiv] nvpbv pei' ’A crcrov ttjs AcoAcfiov 
fieryeerav, olvov S' etc Svpias r'ov Xa\vf3uviot'. 

66 The word first occurs in Herodotus, 
who generally uses it as an adjective 
(>j IlaAcuanV*} SvpiTj—Siipoi oi IlaAaioTci'oi 
KaAeo fiej/ot), and attaches it especially to 
the coast-tract (ii. 104: iii. 5; vii. 89). 
It represents the Hebrew Philistim 

(D^DVbo) letter for letter. Josephus 
alwa>-s calls the Philistines IlaAaio-ruoi. 

68 Mr. Grove, in Dr. Smith's Biblical 
Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 663. This writer 
limits the name of Palestine to the tract 
west of the Jordan; but the present au¬ 
thor prefers the wider sense which is 
more usual among moderns. (Stanle}*, 
pp. Ill, 112; Robinson, vol. i., Preface, 
p. ix. &c.) 

87 On the traces of volcanic action in 
the neighborhood of the Jordan, see 
Robinson, vol. iii. p. 313; Stanley, p. 279; 
Lynch, Narrative , pp. Ill, 115, Ac. 

68 The exact elevation or depression 
of the several parts of the Jordan valley 
is perhaps not even yet fully ascertain¬ 
ed. According to Van de Velde, the 
level of Meroni is 120 feet above the Me¬ 
diterranean. According to others it is 
but 50 feet above that sea. (Geogr. Jour¬ 
nal, vol. xx. p. 228.) 
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89 The surface of the Dead Sea is in an 
ordinary season about 1300 or 1350 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. 
Its bed is in places from 1500 to 1300 
feet lower. 

70 Compare Stanley, p. 317. 

71 Ibid. p. 295. 

72 “Those who describe Palestine as 
beautiful,” says Dean Stanley, “must 
either have a very inaccurate notion of 
what constitutes beauty of scenery, or 
must have viewed the country through 
a highly colored medium. . . . The 
tangled and featureless hills of the Low¬ 
lands of Scotland and North Wales are 
perhaps the nearest likeness, accessible 
to Englishmen, of the general landscape 
of Palestine south of the plain of Es- 
draelon.” ( Sinai and Palestine , p. 130.) 
Compare Beaufort, Egyptian Sepulchres 
and Syrian Shrines , vol. ii. p. 97; and 
Russegger, in Ritter’s Erdkunde , vol. 
viii p. 495. 

73 Robinson, Researches , vol. ii. pp. 
95, 90; Van de Velde, Syria and Pales¬ 
tine. vol. i. p- 388; Grove, in Dr. Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary , vol. ii. p. 069. 

74 Stanley, p. 353; Van de Velde, vol. 
i. p. 380; Robinson, vol. iii. pp. 300-383. 

75 Jebel Jlinnuk (in Galilee) is esti¬ 
mated at 4000 feet; Hebron at 3029 
feet; Safed (in Galilee'at 2775 feet; the 
Mount of Olives at 5724 feet; Ebal and 
Gemini at 2700; Sinjil at 2085; Neby 
Sam wil at 2650; and Jerusalem at 2610. 
(Biblical Dictionary , vol ii. p. 065.) 

78 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , p. 314 
(“ A wide table-land, tossed about in 
wild confusion of undulating downs”); 
Porter, Handbook of Syria y p. 295; &c. 

77 Porter, pp. 405 and 500. 

78 A recent traveller (Rev. H. B. Tris¬ 
tram) gave strong testimony to this ef¬ 
fect at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation in Bath, September. 1864. 

79 Ha-Shephetah , “the Shcphelah” or 

“depressed plain,”(from “ to de¬ 

press,”) is the ordinary term applied 
To this tract in the original. The LXX. 
generally translate it by to ne&tov or rj 
7r(8ivri\ but sometimes they regard it as 
a proper name. (See Jerein. xxxii. 44; 
xxxiii. 14; Obad. 19; 1 Mac. xii. 38.) 

80 Sharon (like Mishor, the term ap¬ 

plied to the trans-Jordanic table-land), 
is derived from “ just, straight- 

— T 

forward,” and thence “level.” (See 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , p. 479, 
Appendix.) 

81 Strab. xvi. 2, § 27. ETt<i Spvn'os yiy a? 

TIS. 

82 The modern Arabs call the upper 
1 raet of Sharon by the name of Khassab, 
“ the Reedy.” (Stanley, p. 250.) In 
ohl times the reedy character of the 
streams was marked by the name of 
Kanah (from p^p, “ a c,ine, ’h given 
to one of them. (Josh. xvi. 8; xvit, 9.) 


83 Kenrick, Phoenicia, p 28; Robinson, 
Researches , vol. ii. pp. 308, 376; Grove, 
in Smith's Biblical Dictionary , vol. ii. p. 
672. 

84 Stanley, p. 253. 

86 Thomson, The Land and the Book , 
p. 552; Van de Velde, Travels , vol. ii. 
p. 175; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , p. 
254. 

68 “ Le grenier de la Svrie.” (Due de 
Raguse. quoted in the Biblical Diction¬ 
ary , vol. ii. p. 073, note.) 

87 The ordinary route of invaders 
from the south was along the maritime 
plain, and either round Carmel (which 
is easily rounded), or over the shoulder 
of the hills, into the plain of Esdraelon. 
Hence the march was either through 
Galilee to Ccele-Syria, or across the plain 
to Beth-Shean (Scythopolis), and thence 
by Apheca ( Fik) and Neve GYaira) to 
Damascus. Invaders from the north 
followed the same line, but in the re¬ 
verse direction. 

88 Herod, iii. 5. 

89 Num. xiii 29; Josh. x. 40; &c. 

90 Strab. xvi. 2, § 34. I think it proba¬ 
ble that Scjdax placed Idumseans be¬ 
tween Syria and Egypt; but his work is 
unfortunately defective in this place. 
(Peripl . p. 102, ed. of 1700.) 

91 See 2 K. xxiv. 7. That the “ river 
of Eg 3 'pt” here mentioned is not the 
Nile, but one of the torrent-courses 
which run from the plateau to the 
Mediterranean, is indicated by the word 
used for “river,” which is not pp^, 

T T 

but ^p^. Of all the torrent-courses at 

present existing, the Wady-el-Arish is 
the best fitted to form a boundary. 

92 Palm trees are found at Akabah 
(Stanley, p. 22); and again at the Wady- 
Ghurmidei (ib. p. 85). 

93 It is scarcely yet known exactly 
where the water sited is. Stanley places 
it about four hours (14 miles) north of 
the Wady-Ghurundel. (Syria and Pal¬ 
estine , 1. s. c.) 

94 This tract, which is the original 
Edom or Idumaea Proper, consists of 
three parallel ranges. On the west, 
adjoining the Arahah, are low calcareous 
hills. To these succeeds a range of 
igneous rocks, chiefly porphyry, over¬ 
laid by red sandstone, which reaches the 
height of 2000 feet. Further east is a 
range of limestone, 1000 feet higher, 
which sinks down gently into the pla¬ 
teau of the Arabian Desert. ( Biblical 
Dictionary , vol. i. p. 448.) 

96 Stanley, p. 88. 

98 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 559. 

97 Such, at least, is the common 
opinion; and the mime Tadmor is 
thought to have had a similar meaning. 
But both derivations are doubtful. (See 
Stanley, p. 8, note.) 

98 Chesney, vol. 1. pp. 522 and 580. 
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99 This authority is proved by the 
march of Nebuchadnezzar through the 
region. (Beros. ap. Joseph, contr. Ap. 
i. 20; Avto? opiJL^aas oAiyocrro? napeyeyero 
Sia rij? eprj/utou ets BajSvAou'a. 

100 See Vol. I. pp. 5-10. 

»oi ibid. pp. 187, 1S8. 

102 Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 57; 
Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. 

p. 202. 

103 Kinneir, 1. s. c. 

104 Chesney, 1. s. c. The Tab was 
ascended in 1836 by Lieut. Whitelocke, 
of the Indian Navy. 

105 Kinneir, 1. s. c. 

106 Chesney, vol. 1. p. 200. 

107 Sir H. Rawlinsou, in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society , vol. ix. p. 
81. 

108 This name is commonly used in the 
country. It is unknown, however, to the 
Arabian geographers. 

409 Chesney, vol. i. p. 201; Kinneir, p. 
88. 

no Three hundred and fifty feet. 
(Chesney, vol. i. p. 200.) 

111 This was the conclusion of 3Iac- 
donald Kinneir, who travelled from 
Bushire to Hindyan, and thence to 
Dorak. (Persian Empire , pp. 56, 57.) 

112 Kinneir, p. 87. This writer goes 
so far as to say that the Kuran, in its 
lower course, contains “ a greater body 
of water than either the Tigris or the 
Euphrates separately considered.” (Ib. 
p. 293.) 

113 Chesney, vol. i. p. 197; Geographical 
Journal, vol. xvi. p. 50. 

114 This is the famous “ Bund of Sha¬ 
pin’, ” constructed by the conqueror of 
Valerian. The whole process of con¬ 
struction has been accurately described 
by Sir H. Rawlinson in the Geographical 
Journal, vol. ix. pp. 73-76. 

115 Hence called the Chahar Dangah 
(four parts) by the historians of Timur, 
while the left branch is called the Du 
Dangah (two parts). See Petis de la 
Croix, tom. ii. p. 183. 

116 Geographical Journal, vol. ix. p. 

1,7 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition , 
vol. i. p. 196; Geographical Journal, vol. 
ix. p. 67. 

118 Bahrein means “the two rivers.” 

11 a Geographical Journal , 1. s. c. 

120 Bandi-kir is erroneously called 
Bundakeel by Macdonald Kinneir (Per¬ 
sian Empire , p. 87), and Benderghil by 
Mr. Loftus. (Chaldcea and Susiana, 
Map to illustrate journeys.) The word 
is formed from kir, “ bitumen,” because 
in the dyke at this place the stones are 
cemented with that substance. (Geo¬ 
graph Journal , 1. s. c.) 

121 This is the estimate of Col. Ches¬ 
ney. (Euphrates Expedition , vol. i. p. 
197.) 

122 Geographical Journal, vol. xvi. p. 
52. 

123 Naturally, the Kuran has a course 
of its own by which it enters the Per¬ 


sian Gulf. This channel runs south¬ 
east from Sablah, nearly parallel to the 
Bah a-Mishir, and is about 200 yards 
broad. (Chesney, p. 199.) But almost 
all the water now passes by the Hafar 
canal — an artificial cutting — into the 
Shat-el-Arab. 

124 On the identity of these streams 
see the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 260, 
2nd edition; and compare Kinneir’s Per¬ 
sian Empire, pp. 104, 105; Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition , vol. i. p. 204; 
Geographical Journal , vol. ix. pp. 87-93; 
vol. xvi. pp. 91-94; Loftus, Chaldcea and 
Susiana , pp 425-430. 

125 The course of the Kerkhah was 
carefully explored by Sir H. Rawlinson 
in the year 1836, and is accurately laid 
down in the map accompanjing his 
Memoir. (See Journal of the Geograph¬ 
ical Society , vol. ix. pp. 49-93, and map 
opp. p. 120.) 

126 Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, pp. 
424-431. 

427 Ibid. pp. 424, 425. 

128 See an article by the author on 
this subject in Smith’s Biblical Dic¬ 
tionary, vol. iii. pp. 1586, 1587, ad voc. 
Ulai. 

429 Plin. H. N. vi. 31. 

i3° Arrian, Exp. Al. vii. 7. 

131 For a full account of the Sajur, 
see Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, vol. 
i. p. 419. 

432 Anab. i. 4. § 9. 

133 Ainsworth's Travels in the Track 
of the Ten Thousand, p. 63; Chesney, 
vol. i. p. 412. Xenophon remarks that 
the Chalus was “full of large fish” 

(n-Ar^s /meyaAioi/.) 

134 See Chesney, vol. i. pp. 412, 413, 
and Porter, Handbook of Syria, vol. ii. 

pp. 610, 611. 

135 See Chesney, vol. i. p. 394, and com¬ 
pare the excellent map in Mr. Porter’s 
Handbook of Syria , from which much 
of the description in the text is taken. 

136 Mr. Porter himself regards this 
spring as the proper source of the Oron- 
tes. ( Handbook, p. 575.) 

137 Geographical Journal, vol. vii. pp. 
99, 100: vol. xxvi. p. 53; Handbook of 
Syria , p. 576. Col. Chesney erroneously 
places this fountain “ at the foot of tb’e 
Anti-Lebanon.” (Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. 1. s. c.) 

138 It is called the Ain el Asy , or 
“Fountain of the El Asy” (Orontes), 
and is perhaps the same with the Ain 
of Numbers xxxiv. 11. 

139 From 200 to 400 feet in depth. 
(Porter, Handbook, 1. s. c.) 

140 Chesney, vol. i. p. 395. 

141 Dean Stanley says the scenery here 
has been compared to that of the Wye 
(Sinai and Palestine , p. 400). Colonel 
Chesney speaks of “richly picturesque 
slopes;” “striking scenery;” “steep 
and wooded hills;” “banks adorned 
with the oleander, the arbutus, and 
other shrubs.” (EuphratesExpedition, 
vol. i. p. 397.) Mr. Porter says, “The 
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bridle-path along the bank of the Oron- 
tes winds through luxuriant shrubbe¬ 
ries. Tangled thickets of myrtle, olean¬ 
der, and other lloweriug shrubs, make 
a gorgeous border to the stream.” 

( Handbook, p. 602.) Only a little south 
of the Orontes, in this part of its course, 
was the celebrated Daphne. 

142 porter, Handbook, p. 576. 

143 Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, p. 
143. 

144 Porter, p. 603. 

145 This is Mr. Porter's explanation. 

( Handbook , p. 576.) 

146 So Sclnvarze, as quoted by Dean 
Stanley (Sinai and Palestine , p. 275). 

447 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 395. 

448 Porter, Handbook, p. 575. The ele¬ 
vation of the watershed above the sea- 
level is about 3200 feet. 

149 Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, p. 
10; Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, vol. 
i. p 398. 

iso Porter, p. 571; Robinson, Later 
Researches, p. 423. 

461 Ibid. pp. 386, 387. 

152 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 398. 

isa Porter, p. 557. The elevation of 
the plain of Zebdany is about 3500 feet. 

154 Col. Chesney makes this the proper 
source of the Barada (Euphrates Expe¬ 
dition, vol. i. p. 502). Its true character 
is pointed out by Mr. Porter (Handbook, 
p. 558). Compare Robinson, Later Re¬ 
searches, p. 487. 

156 Porter, p. 557. 

166 On the proofs of this identity see 
Robinson, Later Researches, pp. 4S0-484. 

157 Porter, p. 555; Robinson, p. 476. 
The quantity of water given out by this 
fountain considerably exceeds that car¬ 
ried by the Barada above it. 

468 See the excellent description in 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, p. 402. 

is# Porter, iu the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1854, pp. 329-344; Robinson, Later 
Researches , pp. 450, 451. 

480 Mr. Porter estimates the course of 
the Barada, from the place where it 
leaves the mountains to the two lakes, 
at 20 miles. ( Handbook , p. 496.) Its 
course among the mountains seems to 
be of about the same length. 

184 These sources have been described 
by many writers. The best description 
is perhaps that of Stanley (Sinai and 
Palestine , pp. 386-391); but compare 
Robinson, Later Researches, pp. 890 a ml 
406; and Porter, Handbook, pp. 436 ami 
415. 

182 Robinson, p. 378; Porter, pp. 451, 
452; Lynch. Nurrative of an Expedition 
to the Dead Sea, p. 315. 

183 Dr. Robinson estimates the volume 
of the Banins source as double that of 
the Ilasbeiya stream, and the volume 
of tlie Tel-el-Kudy fountain as double 
that of the Baidas one. Later Re¬ 
searches, p. 395. 


184 Robinson, Researches, vol. iii, p. 
340. 

185 See Col. Wildenbnich’s account in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society, 
vol. xx. p. 228; and compare Lynch, 
Narrative, p. 311; Porter, Handbook, p. 
427. Col. Chesney exactly inverts the 
real facts of the case. (Euphrates Ex¬ 
pedition, vol. i. p. 400. 

168 The fall between the lakes of Mo¬ 
roni and Tiberias appears to be from 
600 to 700 feet. The direct distance is 
little more than 9 miles. As the river 
does not here meander much, its entire 
course can scarcely exceed 13 or 14 
miles. According to these numbers, 
the fall would be between 43 and 54 feet 
per mile. 

167 Col. DVildeubruch, in Geographical 
Journal, vol. xx. p. 228. Compare Por¬ 
ter, Handbook, p. 427; Lynch, Narva th'ie, 
p. 311; Petermann, in Geographical 
Journal, vol. xviii. p. 103; &c. 

168 The 70 miles of actual length are 
increased by these multitudinous wind¬ 
ings to 200. (Geographical Journal, vol. 
xviii. p. 94, note; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 277.) The remark of the 
English sailors deserves to be remem¬ 
bered:—“The Jordan is the crookedest 
river what is.” (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. xviii. p. 113.) 

189 Stanley, p. 276. 

170 Porter. Handbook, p. 321. 

171 Ibid. p. 321. Dir. Porter is the au¬ 
thority for this entire notice of the Hie- 
romax. He is far more accurate than 
Col. Chesney. (Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 401.) 

172 Porter, Handbook, p. 310; Biblical 
Dictionary, vol. i. p. 909. 

173 Chesney, vol. i. p. 401; Irby and 
Mangles, p. 304; Burckhardt, Travels in 
Syria, p. 345. 

174 Petermann. in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society , vol. xviii. p. 95. 

no Chesney, 1. s. c. 

178 See Vol. 1. p. 11. 

477 Ibid. p. 126. 

178 So Col. Chesney (Euphrates Expe¬ 
dition, vol. i. p. 415). Dir. Ainsworth 
combats the view, and endeavors to 
show that the Daradax was a branch of 
the Euphrates. (Travels in the Track, 
pp. 65, 66.) 

179 Chesney, 1. s. c. 

180 Chesney (Eupnrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 413). 

181 Only one lake is recognized by the 
early travellers ami map makers. Even 
Col. Chesney, writing in 1850. knows ap¬ 
parently but of one. (Euphrates Expe¬ 
dition, vo\. i. p. 502.) The three lakes 
were, 1 believe, first noticed by Dir 
Porter, who gave an account of them in 
the Jimrnal of the Geographical Socitty, 
vol. xxvi. pi>. 43 46, and in the Journal 
of Sacred Literature, vol. iv. pp. 216- 
259. 

182 See Dir. Porter's Handbook, p 497. 

183 Seethe map of Syria attached to 
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the Handbook, and likewise to Dr. Rob¬ 
inson’s Later Researches, ad fin. 

104 Porter, Handbook , p. 496. 

105 Ibid. p. 497. 

106 Great credit is due to the Americans 
for the spirit which conceived and car¬ 
ried out Captain Lynch’s Expedition. 
The results of the Expedition have been 
made public partly by means of the 
Official Report published at Baltimore 
iii 1852, but in more detail by Captain 
Lynch’s private Narrative, published at 
London in 1849. An excellent digest of 
the information contained in these vol¬ 
umes, as well as of the accounts of 
others, has been compiled by Mr. George 
Grove, and published in the third vol¬ 
ume of Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. 
pp. 1173-1187. 

]87 The natives call the peninsula the 
Lisan, comparing its shape with that of 
the human “tongue.” 

188 The passage is narrowed not only 
by the projecting “ tongue,” but also by 
the fact that directly opposite the 
tongue there is an extensive beach, 
composed of chalk, marl, and gypsum, 
which projects into the natural basin of 
the lake, a distance of two miles, while 
the tongue projects about six. Thus 
the channel is reduced to two miles, or 
in dry seasons to one. (See Irby and 
Mangles, Travels , p. 454.) 

189 Grove, in Biblical Dictionary, vol. 
i. p. 1174. All these measurements are, 
it must be remembered, liable to a cer¬ 
tain amount of derangement according 
to the time of year and the wetness or 
dryness of the season. Lines of drift¬ 
wood have been remarked, showing in 
places a difference of several miles in 
the water edge at different seasons. 
(Robinson, Researches, vol. ii. pp. 488 and 
672) 

iso Irby and Mangles, Travels, passim. 

191 Grove, in Biblical Dictionary, vol. 

i. p. 1174. 

192 Seetzen, Works, vol. i. p. 428; vol. 

ii. p. 358; Lynch, Narrative, p. 199; Rob¬ 
inson, Researches, vol. ii. p. 235. 

193 Setting aside a single barometrical 
observation—that of Von Schubert in 
1857—all the other estimates, however 
made, give a depression varying be¬ 
tween 1200 and 1450 feet. See Mr. 
Grove’s note, Biblical Dictionary, vol. i. 
p. 1175.) 

194 The lake Assal , on the Somauli 
coast, opposite Aden, is said to be de¬ 
pressed to this extent. (Murchison, in 
Geographical Journal, vol. xiv. p. cxvi.) 

196 Compare Geographical Journal , 
vol x. p. 7. 

196 The waters of Lake Elton (Ielton 
skoe) contain from 24 to 28 per cent, of 
solid matter, while those of the “ Red 
Sea” near Perekop contain about 37 per 
cent. The waters of the Dead Sea con¬ 
tain about 26 per cent. 

197 Porter, Handbook, p. 418; Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, p. 362. 

198 Lynch, Narrative , p. 95, 


199 Porter, in Biblical Dictionary , vol. 
i. p. 676. 

200 Schubert estimated the depression 
of the Sea of Tiberias at 535 Paris feet 
(Reise, vol. iii. p. 231); Bertou at 230 3 
metres, or about 700 feet ( Bulletin de la 
Socicte de Geogr. Oct. 1839). Lynch, in 
his Narrative (ed. of 1852). Preface, p. 
vii., calls it 312 feet; and hence proba¬ 
bly Stanley’s estimate of 300 (Sinai and 
Palestine , p. 276). Mr. Porter, in 1860, 
calls it 700 feet ( Biblical Dictionary, vol. 
i. p. 676). Mr. Ffoulkes, in the same 
year, says it is 653 feet (ibid. p. 1130). If 
is to be hoped that a scientific survey of 
the whole of Palestine will be made be¬ 
fore many years are over, and this, 
with other similar questions, finally set¬ 
tled. 

201 Lynch, Narrative , p. 96. 

202 This has been generally assumed; 
but there are really very slight ground* 
for the assumption. Merom is men¬ 
tioned but in one passage of Scripture 
(Josh. xi. 5-7); and then not at all dis¬ 
tinctly as a lake. Josephus calls the 
Bahr-el-Huleh the Semechonitis. 

203 See the remarks of Col. Wilden- 
bruch in the Journal of the Geographi¬ 
cal i Society, vol. xx. p. 228. 

204 Dean Stanley gives the dimensions 
of the lake as 7 miles b}’ 6 (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 382); Col. Chesney as 7 
miles by 3J-fc (EuphratesExpedition , vol. 
i. p. 399, note); Mr. Porter as 4^ miles 
by 3 14 (Handbook, p. 435); Dr. Robinson 
as from 4 to 5 geographical miles by 4 
(Researches , vol. iii. p. 430); Mr. Grove 
as 3 miles in each direction (Biblical 
Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 333). 

205 See above, note 164. 

206 Chesney, vol. i. p. 400. 

207 Pocock gives the dimensions of the 
Lake of Hems as 8 miles by 3 (Descrip¬ 
tion of the East, vol. i. p. 140); Col. 
Chesney makes them 6 miles by 9 (Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition, vol. i. p. 324). Dr. 
Robinson says the lake is “ two hours in 
length by one in breadth” (Later Re¬ 
searches, p. 549), or about 6 miles by 3. 

208 Tabulae Syrice, ed. Kohler, p. 157. 

209 Robinson, Later Researches, I. s. c. 

210 Chesney, vol. i. p. 396. 

2,1 These dimensions, given by Ren- 
nell (Illustrations of the Expedition of 
Cyrus , p. 65), seem to be approved by 
Mr. Ainsworth ( Travels in the Track, p. 
62, note), who himself explored the lake. 

212 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 396. 

213 Rennell, Illustrations of the Expe¬ 
dition of Cyrus, p. 65. 

2,4 Ainsworth, Researches in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. p. 299. 

•2i5 chesney, vol. i. p. 397. 

215 Famous for its abundant fish. 
(Chesney. vol. i. p. 395.) 

217 Robinson, Later Researches, p. 548. 

210 Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. 
xvi. p. 8; Lynch, Official Report, p. 110. 
This is probably the ancient Phiale, 
which was believed to supply the foun- 
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tain at Banias. (Joseph. B. ,7. iii. 10, 
§7.) 

*«• See Vol. I. pp. 14.15. 

220 Herod, i. 189. Xenophon calls it 
“a great city’* (iroAis puyaKij, Aunb. ii. 
4, § 25). Strabo says it had a considera¬ 
ble trade (xvi. 1, § 9). 

221 Herodotus, Strabo, and Arrian 
( Exp. Alex. vii. 7) place it on tlie Tigris. 
Xenophon places it on the Physcus ( Hu- 
])us!ai) or Dij’aleh. 

222 Sir II. Rawliuson in the author's 
Herodotus (vol. i. p. XJ6I, note 5, 2nd 
edition). 

223 Sitaee is the form commonly used 
by the Greeks (Xen. Anab. ii. 4, § 13; 
^Elian, Hist. An. xvi. 42; Ac.); but 
Stephen of Byzantium has PsittaeS. In 
the cuneiform inscriptions the name is 
read as Patsila , without the Scythic 
guttural ending. 

224 SittacenS is made a province of 
Babylonia by Strabo (x\*. 3, § 12). In 
Ptolemy it ‘is a province of Assyria 
(Geograph . vi. 1). 

226 Abydenus ap. Euseb. Prcev. Ev. ix. 
41. 

22# Damascus, though destroyed by 
Tiglath-Pileser II., probably soon jose 
from its ruins, and again became an im¬ 
portant city. 

227 For a good description of the situ¬ 
ation of Susa see Loftus, Chaldcea and 
Susiana, p. 347. Compare the Journal 
of the Geographical Society , vol. ix. pp. 
GS—71. 

228 Herod, v. 53. Strabo ascribes the 
foundation to Tithonus, Memuon's fath¬ 
er (xv. 3, § 2). 

229 Diod. Sic. ii. 22; iv. 75; Pausan. x. 
31. § 2. 

230 Geographical Journal , vol. ix. p. 
89. 

231 Herod, i. 188; Plutarch. De Exsil. 
p. 1501, D; At hen. Deipnosoph. ii. p. 171. 
Milton's statement— 

“ There Susa by Choaspes’ amber 
stream. 

The drink of none but kings,” 

is an exaggeration; for which,however, 
there is some classical authority. (So- 
lintis. Palyhist, § 41.) 

132 Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana , 
1. s. e. 

233 Dan. viii. 2. 

234 Ibid, verse 27. 

235 There never was much ground for 
this identification, since Cnrchemish, 
“ the fort of ('heinosh,” is clearly quite 
a distinct name from Cir-cesium. The 
latter is perhaps a mode of expressing 
the Assyrian Sirlci. 

23 « See Vol. I. p. 3S5. 

237 The importance of Tyre at this 
time is strongly marked by the prophe¬ 
cies of Ezekiel (xxvi. 3-21; xxvii. 2-86; 
xxviii. 2-19; Ac.), which barely mention 
Sid<»n (xxviii. 2! -23; xx.vii 3th. 

238 The strength of A.didod, or Azotus, 
was signally show u by its long resist¬ 
ance to the arms of l’samiuetichus ^lie- 


rod. ii. 157). The name is thought to be 
connected with the Arabic shedeed , 
“ strong.” 

239 See Vol. I. p. 136. 

940 See text, pp. 93, 95, 96, Ac. 

241 Gen. xvi. 12. 

242 Egypt appears to have held Sju ia 
during ilie 18th and 19th dynasties (ab. 
B.c. 1500-1250), aud to have disputed its 
possession with Assyria from about b.c. 
723 to b.c. 670. In later times the I’to- 

f lemies, and in still later the Fatimite 
Caliphs, ruled Syria from Egypt. In 
our own days the conquest was nearly 
effected b} f Ibrahim Pasha. 

243 The Egyptian armies readily cross¬ 
ed it during the 18th aud 19th dynasties 
—the Assyrians under Sargon aud his 
successors—tiie Persians under Cam- 
byses. Darius, Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Mnemon and Artaxerxes Oeims — the 
Greeks under Alexander and his suc¬ 
cessors—the Arabians under Amrou and 
Saladin—the French under Napoleon. 
As the real desert does not much exceed 
n hundred miles in breadth, armies can 
carry with them sufficient food, forage, 
and water. 

244 See text, p. 134. 

245 For the naval power of Egypt at 
this time, see Herod, ii. 161 aud 182. 

CHAPTER II. 

1 See text, pp. 22-25. 

2 See Vol. 1. pp. 139, 140. 

3 The average elevation of the Mons 
Masius is estimated at 1300 feet. (Ains- 

| worth. Researches in Mesopotamia , p. 
29.) Some of its peaks are of course 
considerably higher. Amauus is said to 
obtain an elevation of 5387 feet. (Ches- 
ney, Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. p. 
384.) The greatest height of Lebanon is 
10.200 feet (Xat. History Review , No. V. 
p. 11); its average height beiug from 
6000 feet to S000. Hermon is thought to 
be not much less than 10,000. (Porter, 
Handbook , p. 455.) 

4 See Vol. 1- pp. 18-20 and 139, 140. 

5 Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana. p. 
332. For the great heat of the region 
in ancient times, see Strabo, xv. 3, § 10. 

• Loftus. pp. 304. 311, Ac.; Kiuneir, 
Persian Empire, p. 107. 

7 This is the temperature of the ser- 
daubs at Baghdad, when the tempera¬ 
ture of the open air is about 120°. (See 
Vol. I. p. 18.) 

8 Kiuneir. 1. s. c. 

9 Mr. Loftus says: “The temperature 
was high, but it was perfectly delightful 
compared with the furnace we had 
recently quitted at Mohammernh.” 
( Chaldcea and Susiana. p. 307.) 

10 Lofms, pp. 290, 807; Kinuelr, p. 106. 

11 Kiuneir, p. 107. 

12 Loftus, p. 310; Kiuneir, 1. s. c. 

13 Kiuneir, 1. s c. 

,4 “ Nowhere,*’ says Mr. Loftus, “have 
1 seen such rich vegetation ns that which 
idol lies the verdant plains of Shti*d»” 
i tp. 316), ” It was difficult to ride along 
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the Shapur,” writes Sir H. Rawlinsou, 
“fur the luxuriant grass that clothed 
its banks; and all around the plain was 
covered with a carpet of the richest ver¬ 
dure.” ( Journal of the Geographical 
Society, vol. ix. p. 71.) 

15 Cliesney, Euphr. E.rp. vol. i. p. 583. 

16 Ibid. p. 534; Robinson, Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 97; Grove, in Smith’s Biblical 
dictionary, vol. ii. p. 692; Josephus, 
B. J. iv. 8, § 3. 

17 Chesney, 1. s. c.; Grove, p. 093. 

18 Seetzeu, vol. ii. p. 300; Correspond- 
ance de Napoleon , No. 3993. 

19 Grove, 1. s. c. 

20 Robinson, Researches , vol. iii. pp. 
221. 282, &c. 

21 Grove, 1. s. c.; Robinson, vol. ii. p. 
99. 

22 Robinson. 1. s. c. 

23 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
304. 

24 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, vol. 
i. p. 578. 

- 5 Wildenbnich, as quoted by Mr. 
Grove in Smith’s Biblical Dictionai'y, 
vol. ii. p. 69.2. 

26 ICinneir, Persian Empire, p. 86; 
Loftus, Chalduea and Susiaua, p. 241. 

27 Beaufort, vol. ii. p. 223. 

29 Loftus, 1. s. c. 

29 Kinneir, 1. s. c. 

30 See Niebuhr, Description de VAra¬ 
ble, pp. 7, 8; Burcichanlt, Travels, p. 191; 
Chesney, Euphrates Expedition. vol. i. 
pp. 579, 580. 

31 See the description of Dionysius the 
geographer at the head of the text of 
this chapter, and compare Herod, i. 193; 
Amin. Marc. xxiv. 3; Zosim. iii. pp. 173- 
179. ^ 

32 '’EKirvpov /cal KavfxaTijpor. Strab. XV. 
3, §10. 

33 Ibid. Ta? yovv traupa? «al rou? 

0epov? CLK/JLafri'TOS tov jjAi’ou Kara fxecrryj.- 
fipLav Sia^rfvat p.r} <f)9ave ir ra? oSoe? Tas er 
TJ7 TroAet aAA’ £v fiecraig 7repi(£Ae'yet70GU. 

34 Bevan, in Smith’s Biblical Diction¬ 
ary, vol. i. p. 631; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 121. 

35 See an article on “ The Climate of 
Palestine in Modern compared to An¬ 
cient Times,” in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal, April, 1862. 

30 Berosns, Fr. 1, § 2. 

37 See Vol. I. pp. 20-22. 

38 Niebuhr says strikingly on this sub¬ 
ject: “ Woher also kommt das Getreide? 
Es ist eine unmittelbare Ausstattinig 
des mensclilichen Stammes durch Gott; 
alien ist etwas gegeben; den Asiaten 
gab er eigentliclies Korn, den America- 
nern Mais. Dieser Umstand verdient 
ernstliclie Erwagung; er ist eine der 
handgreiflichen Spuren von der Erzie- 
huug des menscldichen Geschlechtes 
durch Gottes unmittelbare Leitung mid 
Vorsehuug.” (Vortrdge iiber alte Ge- 
schichte, vol. i. p. 21.) 

39 Millet, which is omitted by Berosus, 
is mentioned araon^ Babylonian pro¬ 
ducts by Herodotus (i. 193). 


40 Herod. 1. s. c.; Strab. xvi. 1, § 14. 

41 Three hundred fold. (Strab. 1. s. c.) 

42 See Vol. I. p. 24. 

43 See Vol. I. p. 23. 

44 Strab. xv. 3. § 11. 

45 Ibid. xvi. ], § 6. 

46 The sculptures of Assliur-bani-pal, 
representing his wars iu Susiana, con¬ 
tain numerous representations of palm- 
trees—particularly by towns. See es 
pecially PI. 49 iu Layard’s Monuments 
of Nineveh , Second Series. 

47 The Assyrian sculptures represent 
at least two, if not three, other kinds of 
trees as growing in Susiaua. (See the 
Monuments, Second Series, Pis. 45, 46, 
and 49.) 

48 Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, pp. 
270,316; Ainsworth, Researches, p. 132; 
Geograph. Journal, vol. ix. p. 70. 

49 Ibid. vol. ix. pp. 57, 94, 96, &c. 

50 Strab. xv. 3, 10. 

51 Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 107. 
Among the fruits expressly mentioned 
are lemons, oranges, grapes, apricots, 
melons, cucumbers (Loftus, pp. 313. 314), 
and the Arab khozi, or “Arab nut ” (ib. 
p. 307). 

52 Ainsworth, Researches, p. *19. 

53 Ibid. p. 48. 

54 Pocock, Description of the East, 
vol ii. p. 168. 

56 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 107. 

56 Mr. Porter, speaking of the lower 
valley of the Orontes, exclaims—“ What 
a noble cotton-field would this valley 
inakel” ( Handbook, p. 619). And again 
he says of the tract about the lake of 
Antioch: “The ground seems adapted 
for the cultivation ot' cotton” (ib. p. 609). 

67 See Vol. I. pp. 196, 400, &c. 

68 Mr. Ainsworth speaks of one near 
Bir as measuring 36 feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, and of another, in the vicinitv of 
the ancient Daphne, measuring 42 feet. 
(Researches, p. 35.) 

69 See Porter, Handbook , pp. 598, 609; 
Ainsworth, p. 305; Chesney, vol. i. p. 
432. 

60 Ibid. pp. 408, 428-430; Porter, p. 602. 

01 Chesney, vol. i pp. 427, 439; Porter, 
pp. 616, 617: Ainsworth, p. 292. In an¬ 
cient times the wiue of Laodieea (Ladi- 
kiyeh) was celebrated, and was exported 
to Egypt in large quantities. (Strab. 
xvi. 2, § 9.) 

02 Chesney, vol. i. p. 442. 

03 Porter/p. 615. 

04 Chesney, vol. i. p. 439. 

05 Ibid. p. 469; Porter, p. 403. 

60 Jericho was known as “ the city of 
Palms” (Dent, xxxiv. 3; Jiulg. i. 16." iii. 
13), from tbe extensive palm-groves 
which surrounded it. (Strab. xvi. 2. 
§ 41; Joseph. B. J. iv. 8, § 3.) Engerli 
was called Hazazon-Tamar. “ the felling 
of Palms” (Gen. xiv. 7). The palms of 
Jericho were still flourishing in the days 
of the Crusaders. (Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 143 ) 

• 7 Robinson, Researches, vol. ii. p. 265,* 
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Hooker, in Smith's Biblical Dictionary, 
vol. ii. p. 685. 

48 Hooker, in Smith’s Biblical Dic¬ 
tionary , 1. s. c. 

49 Porter, p. 401; Hooker, 1. s. c.; 
Grove, in Bib. Die. vol. ii. p. 008. 

70 Hooker, B. D. ii. p. 084; Chesuey, 
vol. i. p. 512. 

71 Hooker, pp. 084-688; Chesuey, vol. 
i. pp. 535-587. 

72 As the Quercus Cerris, the Q. Ehren- 
beryii or cast a ntefolia, the Q. Toza, Q. 
Libani, and Q. inanni/eru; th eJunipe- 
rus communis, J. ftvtklissima, aud oth¬ 
ers. (Hooker, p. 0h8.) 

7 3 Ibid. pp. 083, 08!). 

74 Ibid. p. 084; Chesney, vol. i. pp. 455, 
480. Ac. 

75 These springs continue productive 
to the present day. They have been 
well described bj’ the late Mr. Rich. 

( First Memoir on Babylon , pp. 03, 04.) 

74 Herod, i. 179. Sir G. Wilkinson be¬ 
lieves that lie has found a mention of 
bitumen from Hit as early as the reign 
of Thothmes III. in Egypt. (See the au¬ 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 254, note 5, 
2nd edition.) 

77 Herod, vi. 119; Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society, vol. ix. p. 94. 

78 Geograph. Journal , 1. s. c. 

79 Strab. xvi. 2, § 42; Tacit. Hist. v. 6; 
Plin. H. X. v. 10. 

80 See text, p. 143. 

81 Ibid. pp. 143. 144. 

82 The ridge of Usdum at the south¬ 
western extremity of the Dead Sea is a 
mountain of rock-salt. Robinson, Re¬ 
searches, vol. ii. p. 482.) A little further 
to the north is a natural salt pan, the 
Birkvt el Khulil, from which the Arabs 
obtain supplies. The Jews say that the 
Dead Sea salt was anciently in much 
requast for the Temple service. It was 
known to Galen uuder the name of 
*’ Sodom salt ” (aA«? SoSo/iTjroi, DeSimpl. 
Med. Facult. iv. 19). Zephaniah (nb. 
b.c. 630) mentions ’'salt-pits" in this 
neighborhood (ii. 9). 

83 Chesney, vol. i. p. 526. Salt was 
procurable also from the bitumen-pits 
at Hit (Ainsworth’s Researches, p. 85) 
and Arderieca (Herod, vi. 119). 

84 Balls of nearly pure sulphur are 
found on the shores of the Dead Sea not 
unfrequently. (Anderson, in Lynch’s 
Official Report, pp. 176, 180, 187, Ac.) 
Nitre is found according to some travel¬ 
lers (Irby and Mangles, pp. 451. 453); 
but their report is not universally crod- 
iied. (See Grove, in Smith’s Biblical 
Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 1183 d.) 

86 Deut. viii. 9. Compare Euseb. H. 
E. viii. 15, 17. 

84 Silver lias been found in the Auti- 
Lebanon in modern times. (See Burck- 
hnrdt. Travels, pp. 33, 31.) 

* 7 Dionys. Pericy. II. 1073-1077. 

88 Ibid. II. 1011-1013. 

89 1’lin .11. X. xxxvil. 7. " Saida Inn- 
dmissinia circa Babyloneni.” 

" Ibid, xxxvil. 9. 


91 Ibid, xxxvil. 10 (§ 54). 

92 See King, Antique Gems, p. 45. 
Some have regarded the cyanus us the 
sapphire. 

93 Theophrastus, De Lapid. 55 (p. 3C9, 
ed. Heins.). 

94 As the Bucardia (Plin. H. X. xxxvii. 
10, § 55), the Monuorion (ibid. § 63), and 
the Sagtla (§ 67). 

95 Ainsworth, Researches , pp. 90, 91. 

94 lb. Tiavels in the Track, p. 82. 

97 See above, Vol. I. pp. 16 and 25. 

98 Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 5. 

99 Most of these animals are men¬ 
tioned in the inscription of Asshur-izir- 
pal, which records the results of his 
hunting in Northern Syria and the ad¬ 
jacent part of Mesopotamia. (See Vol. 
1. p. 401.) Those not found in that list 
are mentioned in Scripture among the 
animals of Palestine. 

100 Lions are represented in earl)’ 

! Babylonian reliefs (Loftus, p. 258). 

They are fouud at the present day in 
Susiana (Loftus, p, 3321. in Babylonia 
(ib. p. 264), on the middle Euphrates 
and Khabour (Layard, Xineveh audits 
Remains, vol. ii. p. 48; Xin. and Bab. 
p. 295); aud in Upper Syria (Chesney. 

, vol. i. p. 442). Anciently they were 
common in Palestine (Judg. xiv. 5; 
1 K. xiii. 24; xx. 36; 2 K. xvii. 25: Ac ). 
Bears were likewise common in Pales¬ 
tine (1 Sam. xvii. 34; 2 K. ii. 24; Ac.). 
i They are still found in Hermon (Por- 
i ter, p. 453), and in all the wooded 
parts of Syria and Mesopotamia (Ains¬ 
worth, in Chesney’s Euphr. Exp. vol. i. 
p. 728). The other animals mentioned 
are still diffused through the whole 
region. 

101 Xen. .4nt(fc. i. 5. § 2. The frequent 
mention of the wild ass by tlie Hebrew 
poets (Job vi. 5; xxiv. 5; xxxix. 5; Is. 
xxxii. 14; Jer. ii. 24; Hos. viii. 9; Ac.) 
seems to imply that the animal came 
under their observation. 'Ibis would 

, onlj' be if it frequented the Syrian 
I desert. 

102 As in Susiana (Ainsworth, Re¬ 
searches, pp. 86, 137), Babylonia (see 
Vol. I. ]». 26), parts of Mesopotamia 
(Chesney, vol. i. p. 728), Syria (ibid. p. 
536), and Palestine (Lynch, Xurrative , 
p. 218 ). 

193 See Vol. I. pp. 298. 299, 485. 

uu The hare is sometimes represented 
upon Babylonian cylinders. We see it 
either lying down, or carried in the hand 
by the two hind legs, much ns we carry 
hares now-a-dnys. [PI. Yll. Fig. 3.] 

105 This list is given on the authority 
of Mr. Ainsworth ( Researches, pp. 37- 
42), with the two exceptions or the 
wildcat and the badger. These are 
added on the authority of Sir 11. Raw- 
linson. 

100 The officers of Colonel Chesney’s 
expedition art* said to have seen several 
times some kind of crocodile or alliga¬ 
tor which lived in the Euphrates. (Cites- 
, ney, vol. 1. p. 589; Ainsworth’s Re* 
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searches, p. 46.) But they failed to pro¬ 
cure a specimen. 

107 Ainsworth, in Chesney’s Euphr. 
Exp. vol. i. p. 728. 

198 Chesney, vol. i. p. 413; Layard’s 
Nin. and Bab. p. 296. 

109 See Mr. Ainsworth’s account of the 
Mesopotamian birds in his Researches, 
pp. 42-45; and compare the list in Col. 
Chesney’s work, Appendix to vol. i. pp. 
730, 731. 

110 The capercailzie or cock of the 
wood, and two kinds of pheasants, fre¬ 
quent the woods of northern Syria, 
where the green parrot is also found 
occasionally (Chesney, vol. i. pp. 413 and 
731). Eagles are seen on Hermon (Por¬ 
ter, p. 453), Lebanon, and in upper Syria 
(Chesney, vol. i. p. 731); locust-birds in 
Upper Syria (ib. p. 443) and Palestine 
(Robinson, vol. iii. p. 252); the becafico 
is only a bird of passage (Chesney, vol. 
i. p. 731); the humming-bird is said to 
have been seen by Commander Lynch 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea 
(Narrative , p. 209); but this fact requires 
confirmation. 

111 Xen. ^4ua6. i. 5. § 2. According to 
Mr. Tristram, the ostrich is still an oc¬ 
casional visitant of the Belka, the rolling 
pastoral country immediately east of 
the Dead Sea (see his Report on the 
Birds of Palestine, published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the London Zootoyical So¬ 
ciety, Nov. 8, 1864). 

1,2 Mr. Houghton believes the bittern 
to be intended by the kippod of Scrip¬ 
ture, which is mentioned in connection 
with both Babylon (Is. xxxiv. 11) and 
Nineveh (Zcph. ii. 14). See Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary, vol. iii. Appendix, 
p. xxxi. 

113 The bittern was not observed by 
Col. Chesney or Mr. Ainsworth. Nor is 
it noticed by either Mr. Loftus or Mr. 
Layard. Col. H. Smith says he was “ in¬ 
formed that it had been seen on the 
ruins of Ctesiphon” (Kitto, Biblical 
Cyclopcedia , ad voc. Kippod ); but I find 
no other mention of it as a habitant of 
these countries. 

114 See Mr. Vincent Germain’s descrip¬ 
tion in Col. Chesney’s work, vol. i. pp. 
781, 732. 

1,5 Chesney. vol. i. p. 108. 

116 See Mr. Ainsworth’s list in Col. 
Chesney’s work, vol. i. p. 739. 

117 Ainsworth, Researches, p. 45. 

118 Chesney, vol. i. p. 444. 

119 Robinson. Researches, vol. iii. p. 
261. Commander Lynch speaks of five 
kinds of fish—all good—as produced by 
this lake (Narrative, p. 96); but he can 
only give their Arabic names. 

120 Chesney, vol. i. pp. 395 and 397. 

121 Ainsworth, Researches, p. 46. 

122 Strab. xvi. 1, § 7. 

123 Chesney. vol. i. p. 444. 

124 See the sculptures of Asshnr-bani- 
al, which represent his campaigns in 
usiana, especially those rendered by 


Mr. Layard in his Monuments, Second 
Series, Pis. 45 and 46. 

12S Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
449, note. 

728 Ibid. p. 472. 

127 Herod, i. 192. Compare the 300 
stallions and 30,000 mares, which Seleu- 
cus Nieator kept in the Orontes valley, 
near Apamea. (Strab. xvi. 2, § 10.) 

128 See PI. XXXII1. Fig. 2, Vol. I. 

129 Cullimore, Cylinders, No, 63; La¬ 
jard, Culte de Mithra. Pis. xvi - 

xxxvii. 2; xxxviii. 1, &c. 

130 Herod. 1. s. c. 

131 Ctesias, Indica, § 5. 

132 Judg. vii. 12; 1 Sain. xxx. 17. 

133 Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

134 Ibid. xxiv. 61; xxxi. 17. 

135 Isaiah xxi. 7. 

138 Among the beasts hunted by the 
Assyrian kings are thought to be wild 
buffaloes. (See Vol. I. pp. 401, 402.) 

137 On the buffaloes of these districts 
see Loftus, Chahlcea and Susiana, pp. 94, 
392; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
566; Ainsworth, Researches , p. 137. 

138 See above, note 100. The tablet is 
figured by Mr. Loftus, p. 258. 

139 Cullimore, Cylinders , Nos. 36, 91, 
92, 138; Lajard, Cidte de Mithra, Pis. 
xiii, 7; xvi. 1; xviii. 5; &c. 

140 Cullimore, Nos. 26, 29, 49, 52, &c. ; 
Lajard, Pis. xxxvi. 13; xxxvii. 7; xxxviii. 
3, &c. 

141 See text, p. 204. 

142 See the Assyrian Inscriptions, pas¬ 
sim. Compare Gen. xxix. 3; Job i. 3; 
xiii. 12. 

CHAPTER III. 

7 See Vol. I. pp. 28, 29. 

2 The prophets very rarely use the 
word “ Babylonian.” I believe it is only 
found in Ezek. xxiii. 15 and 17. When 
the term is used, it designates the peo¬ 
ple of the capital: the inhabitants of the 
land generally are ” Chaldaeans.” 

3 See Vol. I. pp. 378, 379. 

4 The settlement of foreigners in Ba¬ 
bylonia by the Sargonid kings is not ex¬ 
pressly recorded, but may be assumed 
from their general practice, combiued 
with the fact that they made room for 
such a population by largely deporting 
the native inhabitants. (See 2 K. xvii. 
24; Ezr. iv. 9; and compare Vol. I. pp. 
443, 465, &c.) 

5 Jeremiah speaks of the “ mingled 
people” in the midst of Babylon (1. 37); 
but the reference is perhaps rather to 
the crowds of foreigners who were there 
for pleasure or profit than to the Baby¬ 
lonians themselves. 

6 Note the case of the Hellenic ele¬ 
ment in Greece—at any rate according 
to Herodotus— TO 'EAAtjuxoj' . , . eor acr- 

ano crpnKpov tco ttji' apxV bpp.tu>p.€vov, 
av£r)Tai e? irAijflo? twv eBveujv rroAAwv, /xa- 
Aiara irpoaK€\(t)py}x6Tu}v avTraj *at aAA oiv 
i6v4 cor fiapfiaptiiv av\rC)r. 

7 Herod, i. 106, 178; iii. 92. 
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8 The most important work of this 
kiml is the representation of a Bui> 3 *Io¬ 
nian king (probably Merodacli-adunakhi) 
on a black stone in tlie British Museum 
[PI. XVI11.]. Other instances are—1, the 
warrior and the priest in the tablet 
from Sir-Pal-i-Zohab [PI. XXIV. Fig. 1], 
which, however, is perhaps rather Cu¬ 
shite than Semitic; 2, the man accom¬ 
panying the Babylonian hound (Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 527); and 3, the imper¬ 
fect figures on the frieze represented 
[PI. XV.]. 

9 Layard, il/onumenfs of Nineveh , 
Second Series, Pis. 25, 27, and 28. 

10 See text, p. 102. 

11 For the separate existence in Susi- 
ana of Elyina?ans and Kissians, see 
Strab. xvi. I, § 17, and Ptolemy, vi. 3. 
That the Elymseans were Semitic seems 
to follow from Gen. x. 22. In the word 
“ Kissian” we have probably a modifica¬ 
tion of “ Cushite.” 

12 The sculptures of Asslnir-bani-pal 
exhibit two completely opposite types 
of Susianian plij’siognomy—one Jewish, 
the other approaching to the negro. In 
the former we have probably the Ela- 
mitic countenance. It is comparatively 
rare, the negro type greatly predomi¬ 
nating. 

is Herod, i. 195. 

14 It will be observed that the Assyr¬ 
ian sculptures, while they gave a pecu¬ 
liar character to the Babylonian hair, 
do not make it descend below the shoul¬ 
ders. The>’ generally represent it as 
worn smooth on the top of the head, and 
depending from the ears to the shoul¬ 
ders in a number of large, smooth, 
heavy curls. (See PI. IX.) 

16 Here again the Assjunan artists 
tone down the Babylonian peculiarity, 
generally representing the beard as not 
much longer than their own. 

18 The priests upon the cylinders are 
always beardless. We cannot suppose 
them to have been always, if indeed 
they were ever, eunuchs. Nanarus. a 
Babylonian prince, is said by Nicolas of 
Damascus to have been “right well 
shaven” (KaTe^vpr)fiifOv eu p.aAa, Fl\ 10, 
p. 300). 

17 Layard. Monuments of Nineveh, 
Second Series. Pis. 25, 27, and 28. 

18 Loft us, Chaldcea and Susiana , p. 
285 

19 Strab. xvi. 1, § 2. 

29 See Vol. I. pp. 01-07. 

21 See Isaiah xlvii. 10: “Thy wisdom 
and th> r knowledge, it hath perverted 
thee.” Jeivm. 1.35: “A sword is upon 
the Chaldmans. saith the Lord, and 
upon the inhabitants of Babylon, and 
upon her princes, and upon her wise 
men.” Dan. i. 4: “ The learning of the 


Chaldtcans.” 

22 Herod, ii. 109. It is uncertain, how¬ 
ever, if the Semetized Babylonians, or 
the early Chaldiemts, are the people in¬ 
tended by Herodotus. 

23 See the famous passage of Simpli¬ 


cius (ad Arist. De Ccelo . ii. p. 123) quoted 
at leugili (note 78, Chapter V., Vol. 1., 
First Monarchy). 

2 4 Piin. II. N.\ ii. 56; Diod. Sic. ii. 30, §2. 

25 Strab. xvi. 1. § 6. 

28 Isaiah xlvii. 13; Dan. ii. 2; Diod. 
Sic. ii. 29, § 2; Strab. 1. s. c.; Yitruv. ix. 
4; &c. 

27 Strabo (1. s. c.), after speaking of 
the Chaldiean astronomers, saj-s: irpo<r- 
noiovrrat 6e r 1 v e $ icat Xeve6\ia\oyeti\ ou$ 
ov KaraSexorrai oi ere pot. Blit, 
in realit 3 r , astrology was the rule, pure 
astronomy the rare exception. 

28 See text, pp. 218, 219. 

29 Ezek. xvii. 4. Compare Isaiah xliii. 
14. 

30 Habak. ii. 9; Jerem. Ii. 13. 

31 Herod, i. 199. See on this custom 
the remarks of Heeren. ( Asiatic Na¬ 
tions. vol. ii. p. 199, E. T.) 

32 Herod, i. 190; Nic. Dam. Fr. 131. 

33 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. v. 1 (p. 112, ed. 
Tauchu.): “Liberos eonjugesque cum 
hospitibns stupro coire, modo pretinm 
fiagitii detur, parentes maritique pati* 
untur.” 

3 4 Isaiali xlvii. 1. 

35 Ibid. ver. 8. 

38 Ibid. 

37 Ezek. xxiii. 15. 

38 Nic. Dam. Fr. 10. 

39 Dan. v. 2; Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 362. 

40 Q. Curt. 1. s. c. “ Babylonij maxime 
in vinum, et quae ebrietatem sequuntur, 
effusi sunt.” Compare Xen. Cyrop. vii, 
5, § 15; and Habak. ii. 5, 16. 

41 The Babylonian unguents were cel¬ 
ebrated by Posidonius (Fr. 30). Com¬ 
pare Herod, i. 195: Me p.vpurp.e rot trdi- to 

42 Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 363. 

4 3 Habakkuk. i. 6-8, 

4 4 Isaiah xiv. 6. 

4 5 Ibid. ver. 16. 

4* Jerem. 1. 23. Compare the “Mar¬ 
tel ” given as a title to Charles the con¬ 
queror of the Saracens. 

47 See text. pp. 503, 504. 

48 2 Kings xx. 18; xxv. 7; Jer. xxxix. 
7; lii. 11; Dan. i. 3. 

4» Jer. 1. s. c.; 2 Kings xxv. 27, 

80 Jer. lii. 27; 2 Kings xxv. 21. 

61 Jer. xxxix. 6; lii. 10; 2 Kings xxv. 7. 

82 Dan. i. 10. 

83 I hid. ii. 5-13. 

84 Keros, ap. Joseph, c. .dpton. i. 20 

88 Dim. ii. 5; iii. 6, 29. 

88 Ibid. 

87 Habak. ii. 8 and 17. Compare Isa¬ 
iah xiv. 4 6; Jer. lii. 23, 24. 

88 Dan. iv. 30. 

89 Isaiah xlvii. S: “Thou sayest in 
thine heart , 1 am, and none else beside 
me.” Compare ver. 10. 

80 Compare Isaiah xiii. 11; xiv. 13, 14; 
xlvii. 7; Jer, 1, 29, 81, 32; Habak. ii 5. 

81 See text, p. 191. 

82 Dun. iii. 1; Herod. 1. 183; Diod Sic, 
ii. 9, $§ 5 and 6. 

83 Herod, 1. 181-183; Diod. Sic. Ii. 9, 
§§ 7 ami 8. 
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84 As Nabu-kuduri-izzir, which means 
“Nebo is the protector of landmarks;” 
Bel-shar-izzir, which is “Bel 2 ^'ctects 
the king,” and Evil-Merodacli (Ulu Me- 
rodacli), which may be “ Merodach is a 
god.” 

66 As Belibus, Belesis, Nergal-sliare- 
zer, Shamgar-nebo, Nebu-zar-adan, Na- 
bonidus, Ac., Ac. 

66 Herod, i. 105. 

87 Dan. v. 4: “They drank wine, and 
praised the gods of gold, and of silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone.” 

88 Fl*. 131. ’Acfcovai 5e p,aAi<7Ta evdvTy- 

ra Kal aopyrjaiav. Nicolas speaks of “As¬ 
syrians;” but the context makes it 
clear that he means “ Assyrians of Ba¬ 
bylon.” 

89 See text, p. 204. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 The tradition is first found in the 
tiihe of Augustus, in the works of Dio¬ 
dorus and Strabo. Strabo says vaguely 
that Nineveh was “much larger than 
Babylon” (iroAu fxei^tov Trj 9 Ba0vAwi'O?, 
xvi. I, § 3); Diodorus makes it nearly 
twice as large. (Compare ii. 3, § 2, with 
ii. 7, §3.) 

* See Vol. I. pp. 161*164. 

3 The two mounds of Koyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus cover together an area of 
140 acres. (See Vol. I. p. 162.) 

4 See text, p. 182. 

5 See Rich, First Memoir on Babylon , 
p. 7; Ker Porter, vol. ii. pp. 3SI, 382; 
Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , pp. 491, 
492; Lofius, Chcildeea and Susiana, p. 
1 »). 

8 M. Oppert. See his Expedition sci- 
entifique en Mesopotamie, tom. i. ch. 
viii. pp. 220-234. 

7 This is particularly observable with 
respect to the French savant's “outer 
wall,” w hich has really no foundation at 
all in the topography of the country. 

8 A survey of the principal ruins was 
made and has been published by Capt. 
Selby; but the more elaborate plans of 
Captain Jones, which included all the 
neighboring country, have been mislaid, 
and are not at present available. 

9 Selby, Memoir , p. 3. 

10 On the numerical exaggerations of 
Herodotus, see the author's Essay pre¬ 
fixed to his Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 82, 83, 
note 4, 2nd edition. 

u Herod, i. 178. 

13 I think no discerning reader can 
peruse the account of Babylon and the 
adjacent region giveu by Herodotus (i. 
178-195), without feeling that the writer 
means to represent himself as having 
seen the city and country. Thus the 
question of whether he was an eye-wit¬ 
ness or not depends on his veracity, 
which no modern critic has impugned. 

19 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 7, § 3. 

14 Clitarclius made the circumference 
365 stadia (ap. Diod. Sic. 1. s. c.); Q. 
Curtius, 368 (Hist. Alex. v. 1); Strabo, 


[ perhaps following Nearchus, made it 385 
(Strab. xvi. 1, § 5). 

15 Q. Curt. 1. s. c. The perfectly clear 
space, according to this writer, extended 
tor two stades—nearly a quarter of a 
mile—from the wall. 

16 Ibid. Herodotus, however, repre¬ 
sents Labynetus. the last king, as care¬ 
fully provisioning the city before its 
siege by Cyrus (i. 190). 

17 Herod, i. 180. 

18 Mannheim, for instance. In Greece 
this mode of laying out a town was 
called 'l7r77o6d/xou ve/xTjcri?, from the 
architect of the Piraeus, who laid out 
the town there, and also the city of 
Thurii, in this fashion. (See Arist. Pol. 
vii. 10; Hesych. Lex. ad voe. 'IttitoS. 
ve>.; Phot. Ae£. Sway. p. Ill; Diod. Sic. 
xii. 10.) 

19 Herod i. 179. 

39 Ibid. ISO. 

21 Strab. xvi. 1, § 5. 

22 Strab. 1. s. c. Ilepl tovs otvAovs oTpe- 
</>oi'T£9 e< T>}9 KaXdfiyq <r\oivia irepiTiOecKriv 
eir’ iira\tt<}>ovTe<; ypuip.acri Karaypa^ovat, 
* .t.A. 

23 Herod, i. 185. 

24 Ibid. 180. 

23 Ibid. 186. 

28 Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 2. 

27 Ibid. 9, § 2. 

28 Herod, i. 181. Compare Strab. xvi. 
1, § 5, where the temple is called “ the 
tomb of Belns.” 

2aT Hv Se wpap. i? rerpaywyos ef oirrrjs 
n\U’0ov. (Strab. 1. s. c.) 

30 Herod. 1. s. c. 

31 Diod. Sic. ii. 9, § 5. 

32 Ibid. §§ 6-8. 

33 Herod, i. 183. The Chaldaean priests 
told Herodotus that the gold of the 
image, table, and stand, weighed alto¬ 
gether 800 talents. 

34 Herod. 1. s. c. 

35 The great altar was also that on 
which a thousand talents’ weight of 
frankincense was offered annually at 
the festival of the god. (Herod. I. s. c ) 

38 Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 4. Quintus Cur¬ 
tius knows, however, of only one en¬ 
closure, which corresponds to the inner¬ 
most wall of Diodorus, having a 
circuit of twenty stades. According to 
Curtius, this wall was 80 feet high, and 
its foundations were laid 30 feet below 
the surface of the soil. (Hist. Alex. 
Magn. v. 1.) 

37 Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 6. 

38 Ibid. § 7. 

39 Strab. xvi. 1, § 5. 

40 See text. p. 248. 

Diod. Sic. ii. 10, § 2. 

42 Ibid, onTT€ ty)v irQO(JO*f/iv elvo u 9ea- 
TpoeiSr). 

43 Diod. Sic. ii. 10, § 5. Quintus 

Curtius says that the trunks of some of 
the trees were 12 feet in diameter. (Hist. 
Alex. Magn. v. 1.) Strabo relates that 
some of the piers were made hollow, and 
filled with earth, for the trees to strike 
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their roots down them. But few trees 
have a tap-root. 

44 This is the explanation given of 
Strabo's Ko\\iat, Bi’ utv to v8u>p avrjyov ci? 
to I' Ki) jtov and row Evi/>pd.TOV aviextoi oi npo? 
touto Teruyixei'ot (xvi. 1, § 5; compare 
Diod. Sic. v. 87, § 8). It is more probable 
that the water was really raised by 
means of buckets and pulleys. (See 
Vol. 1. p. 240.) 

45 Diod. Sic. ii. 10, § 5. 

46 Strab. 1. S. C. *H S’ ai'urdTw <TTeyij 
7rpoa0aati« <Acju.aKtora? ex €l * 

47 AiaiTat 0aaiAi*at. Diod. Sic. ii. 10, 
§G. 

49 Ibid. For representations of As¬ 
syrian ** hanging gardens,” see Vol. I. 
Pis. XXIX. and CXXX1X. This garden 
at Babylon must, however, have been 
far more complicated and more stately. 

48 Diod Sic. ii. 8. § 7. 

50 Ilaparaftiy nai nvvrjyia, Diod. Sic. 
1. s. c. This statement of the subjects 
of Babylonian ornamentation is so com¬ 
pletely in harmony with the practice of 
the Assyrians, that we cannot doubt its 
truth. War scenes and hunting scenes 
are decided!hose which predominated 
on the walls of an Assyrian palace. (See 
Vol. I. p. 213.) It is curious to find the 
same habits continuing in the same re¬ 
gions as late as the time of the Emperor 
Julian. See Amin. Marc. xxiv. 6. where 
we hear of a 44 diversorium opacum et 
amcenum, gentiles pictnrns per omnes 
indium partes ostendens, Regis bestias 
multiplied venatione trncidantis:” to 
which the author adds the remark, “nec 
eniiu apud eos pingitur vel fingitur aliud 
prieter varias coedes et bella.” 


61 See text, pp. 171, 172. 

83 Strab. xvi. 1, § 5. 

63 The statement of Pliny (II. A r . vi. 
20), which Solinus copies (Bolyhist. c. 
GO), may perhaps not rest on data dis¬ 
tinct from those of Herodotus. These 
writers lnuy merely soften down the 
cubits of Herodotus into feet. 

54 Herod, i. 178. 

65 Strab. 1. s. c: Q. Curtius, v. 1. 

66 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 7, § 8. 

67 See the passages quoted in note 53. 
Pliny and Solinus make the royal foot 
exceed the common one by tile same 
amount (3 fingers’ breadth) by which 
Herodotus regards the roj'al as exceed¬ 
ing the common cubit. 

58 Philostr. Bit. Alex. Tyan. i. 25. 

58 Q. Curt. 1. s. c. 

00 Diod. Sic. ii. 7, § 4. 

61 Strab. xvi. 1, § 5. 

83 This is M. Oppert's view. (See his 
Expedition scientijique en Mesopo- 
tamie, tom. i. p. 225.) The author of 
the present work was, he believes, the 
first to suggest it. (See his article on 
Babylon in Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dic¬ 
tionary, vol. i. p. 150.) On the whole, 
however, the view appears to him not to 
be tenable. 

63 Without reckoning the late and 
absurd Orosius, who gave the wall a 
breadth of 375 feet (Hist. ii. 0), or the 
blundering Scholiast on Juvenal (Sat. 
x. 171), who reversed the numbers of 
Pliny and Solinus, for the height and 
breadth, it must be said that there are 
really four different estimates for the 
height, and three for the width of the 
walls. See the subjoined table. 


Estimates of Height. 


Estimates of Width. 


Feel 

Herodotus (200 royal cubits).. = 335 i 

Ctesias (50 fathoms). — 300 | 

Pliny (200 royal feet). — 235 i 

Solinus (ditto). = 235 j 

Philostratns (3 half-plethra). = 150 i 

Q. Curtins (UK) cubits). — 150 j 

Clitarclms (50 cubits). = 75 j 

Strabo (ditto). = 75 j 

\ 

f 

\ 

L 

\ 

.. (50 royal cubits). 

.. (unknown) 

.. (50 royal feet). 

.. (ditto). 

.. (less than a plethron) 

.. (32 feet)... 

.. (unknown) 

.. (32 feet). 

Feet. 
... 85 

.. GO) 
... GOf 

... «, 

... 32( 


84 See Arist. Pol. hi. 1 Totaurrj 6* laws 
tan Acai BaSuAun*, *ai naaa T7TIS irepiypa<ftt)v 
e\ei jtiaAAoe ttfrovs rj woAcws* 7/s ye tf>a<riv 
ta\u)Kvia<: TpiTTje ijpepav oi>K aio0ea9at n 

fxepos Tys iroAttus. Compare Jerem. Ii. 81. 

88 Jerem. Ii. 58. 

88 Ibid, ver 53. 

87 Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. 

88 So Herodotus (i. 179, cA*eaaeTc? Be 
ttAiVOovs t/caea;, wirrrjaai' aura; iv Kapvioi- 
at). But we may be tolerably certain 
that crude brick formed the main ma¬ 
terial, and that at the utmost the facings 
were of burnt brick. 


See Herodotus’s description (1. s. c.) 

70 Q. Curtius says 10 feet (v. 1); Strabo, 
10 cubits (xvi. 1. § 5). 

71 Diotl. Sic. ii. 7, § 4. 

73 Ibid. § 5. 

78 Herod. 1. s. c. 

74 Jerem. Ii. 58. 

78 Isaiah xiv. 4. 

78 Isaiah xiv. 23. 

77 Ibid. xiii. 19. 

78 Jerem. Ii. 87. 44 Ami Babylon shall 
become heaps.” Compare 1. L’0. 

78 Layard, Xineveh and Babylon , p. 
502. 
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80 Six: thousand yards (nearly 3)4 
miles), according to Captain Selby. 
{Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. p. 4.) 

81 This is the MujeiihS (“the over¬ 
turned ”) of Rich (Memoirs on Babylon , 
passim), and Ker Porter ( Travels , vol. ii. 
pp. 339-3)9). The Arabs now apply the 
name MujelibS to the central or Kasr 
heap (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 505). 

82 The final syllable in Babyl-on is a 
Greek nominatival ending. The real 
name of the city was Bab-il , “the Gate 
of the God II,” or “ the Gate of God.” 
The Jews changed the name to Babel 

1U derisive reference to the “ con- 

'* T 

fusion of tongues.” 

83 Oppert, Expedition scientifique, 
tom. i. p. 169. 

84 Rich made the length of the south 
side of Babil 219 yards (First Memoir, 
p. 28); M. Oppert (1. s. c.) makes it 180 
met res (197 yards). 

85 Oppert, 1. s. c. 

84 Rich. 1. s. c. Compare M. Oppert’s 
plau of the ruin. Ker Porter's 230 feet 
1 Travels , vol. ii. p. 340) is an extraordi¬ 
nary misrepresentation. 

87 Rich estimated the height of the 
S E. or highest angle at 141 feet. M. 
Oppert gives the greatest height of the 
ruin as 40 metres, or 131 feet. ( Expedi¬ 
tion . tom. i. p. 168.) 

88 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
505. 

86 M. Oppert regards the Babil mound 
as the “ Tomb of Belns,” which he dis¬ 
tinguishes from the Temple of Bel. He 
gives it the shape of a pyramid, inclined 
at an angle of about 65 degrees. 

90 Layard, 1. s. c. 

91 See the plans of Ker Porter {Travels, 
vol. ii. PI. 73. opp. p. 349) and Selby. 
M. Oppert wholly omits this enceinte. 

92 Ker Porter, p. 345. 

93 See PI. XII. Fig. 1, which follow’s 
the map of Captain Selby. 

94 La} f ard. Xin. and Bab. p. 508; Lof- 
tus, Choldcea and Susiana, p. 17. 

98 “Seven hundred yards both in 
length and breadth” (Rich, First Me¬ 
moir , p. 22). “Its length is nearly 800 
yards, its breadth 600* Over Porter, 
Travels, vol. ii. p 355). Captain Selby 
and M. Oppert agree in giving the ruin 
an oblong shape. 

96 Ker Porter, p. 355. 

57 Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 505. 

98 Rich. First Memoir, pp. 23, 24; La¬ 
yard, p. 506. 

99 Layard, pp. 505, 506. Compare 
Rich, p. 25. 

100 Rich, pp. 22 and 61. 

101 Layard, p. 506; Rich, p. 25; Ker 
Porter, vol. ii. pp. 365, 366. 

102 Layard, p. 507; Oppert, tom. i. p. 
113. 

103 As the frieze discovered by Mr. 
Layard (Nin. and Bab. p. 508), of which 
a representation is given [PI. XV.], and 


one or two fragments recovered by the 
French. 

104 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
p. 480, 2nd edition. Compare Oppert, 
Expedition, tom. i. p. 149. 

106 Layard, p. 507; Oppert, tom. i. p. 
148. According to the latter author, the 
length of the lion is four metres, or 13)4 
feet, and its height three metres, or 9 
feet 10 inches. 

l0tt Oppert, pp. 147, 148. 

107 Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 371. M. Op¬ 
pert calls it a trapezium (p. 157), hut his 
plan is, roughly speaking, a triangle. 
Rich says it is shaped like a quadrant 
(p. 21). 

108 Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 509, 
note. 

109 See the author’s article on “ Baby¬ 
lon,” in Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
vol. i. p. 151. Compare Oppert, Expedi¬ 
tion , tom. i. p. 157. 

110 Rich says the length is 1100 yards, 
and the greatest breadth 800 (p. 21). M. 
Oppert calls the greatest length 500 
metres (547 yards); but his own plan 
shows a distance of 600 metres (656 
yards). Captain Selby’s map agrees 
nearly with Rich. 

11 ) See Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 509. 

112 See the plans of Rich, Ker Porter, 
and Selby, which all mark very dis¬ 
tinctly the double line in question. 
Capt.* Selby’s survey makes the two 
lines not quite parallel, and gives both 
of them a slight leaning to the west of 
north. M. Oppert’s plan represents 
them very meagrely and untruly. 

113 M. Oppert has only a single line 
here; but a double line is shown by all 
the other authorities. The true direc¬ 
tion of the line was for the first time 
given by Captain Selby. 

114 This is the opinion of SirH. Raw- 
linson. M. Oppert regards the work as 
Babylonian. 

116 So Captain Selby. See bis Map, 
Sheet I. 

116 The line has several gaps, more 
especially one very wide one in the mid¬ 
dle; through which no fewer than five 
canals have passed at some time, or 
other. But the position of the frag¬ 
ments which remain sufficiently indi¬ 
cates that the work was originally con¬ 
tinuous. 

117 See Captain Selby’s plan, which is 
the only trustworthy authority for the 
ruins on the right bank. 

118 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. ii. p. 353. 

119 Ker Porter. 1. s. c. Captain Selby 
makes the height 65 feet (see his Map, 
Sheet I.). M. Oppert calls the mound 
” veiy lofty” (tres-£lev6), but he gives 
no estimate of its height. ( Expedition, 
tom. i. p. 183.) 

120 Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 354. 

121 This embankment is placed too 
low in the very imperfect chart of the 
ruins, which the author drew for the 
first edition of his Herodotus (vol. ii. p 
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571). lie owes an apology to M. Oppert 
for having found fault with his em¬ 
placement of the work. C’apt. Selby’s 
survey shows that in this point M. Up- 
pert was perfectly correct. 

122 Oppert, Expedition , tom. i. p. 184. 

123 Isaiah xiii. 10. 

Dan. iv. 30. 

125 As we do not know what position 
in the city the Royal quarter occupied 
(for we must not press the iv fu'aw of 
Herodotus), we cannot sa} r with abso¬ 
lute certainty that the city contained 
even such groups as, for instance, those 
east and north-east of Babil, or again 
those on the west hank opposite the 
quay of Nabonidus. It is of course 
highly probable that these and all other 
neighboring mounds formed a part of 
the ancient town. 

428 See Vol.l. p. 160. 

127 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
491:—“Southward of Babel for the dis¬ 
tance of nearly three miles there is al¬ 
most an uninterrupted line of mounds, 
the ruins of vast edifices, collected to¬ 
gether as in the heart of a great city'* 

128 M. Oppert (Expedition scientifiqtie , 
Maps) calls the whole mass of ruins 
from Babil to Am ran the “cit6 royale 
de Baby lone.” 

129 lies. Op. et. D 1. 40. 

130 Berosus, Fr. 14. 

131 According to M. Oppert, several 
pavement slabs found on the Kasr 
mound bear the following inscription: 
“ Grand palace of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, who walked in the worship 
of the gods Nebo and Merodach, his 
lords.” See the Expedition scientifique , 
tom. i. p. 149. 

132 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
506. The bricks are all laid with the in¬ 
scription downwards , a sure sign that 
they have never been disturbed, but 
remain as Nebuchadnezzar’s builders 
placed them. 

133 Berosus, Fr. 14. BaaiAeia . . . wr 
to fxer araarrj/xa <ca! Ti}v eripav TroAvTcAetay 
irepiacrbv law? av elr) Ae'yttr. 

1 34 Bind. Sic. ii. 8, § 6. 

136 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
507; Oppert, Expedition scientifique , 
tom. i. pp. 143-145. Portions of a lion, 
of a horse, and of a human face, have 
been distinctly recoguized. 

138 M. Oppert agrees on this point with 
Mr. Layard and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
(Expedition , tom. i. pp, 140 156). 

137 M. Oppert ( Expedition . tom. i. pp. 
157-167) argues that the Mound of Am- 
raii represents the ancient “hanging 
gardens.” But his own estimate of its 
area is 15 hectares (37 acres), while the 
area of the “ hanging gardens” was less 
than four acres according ti> Strabo (xvi. 
1, § 5) and Diodorus (ii. 10, § 2). 

138 Beros. I s. C. HpoaKaTtaK<i'aa< toi? 
iTaTpcKoI? BaaiAcioc? trepa HaacAtta e \ 6 * 
g eva a u r w v. M. Oppert wholly omits 
to locate the ancient palace. 


139 See British Museum Series , vol. i. 
FI iii. No. 7; PI. xlviii. No. 9. 

140 See text, pp. 180, 181. 

441 Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 3; 9, § 2. 

142 The bricks of this ruin are stamped 
with Neriglissar’s name. Here too was 
found his cylinder with the inscription 
given in the British Museum Series , vol. 
i. PI. 07. 

143 M. Oppert regards the bridge of 
Diodorus (ii. 8. § 2) as a pure invention 
{Exp. scientifique , torn. i. p. 193). He 
supposes the real bridge—that of Hero- 

. dotus and Quintus Curtins — to have 
been “ a little south of Hillah” (ibid.). 
But this is a mere conjecture. 

144 The tunnel is accepted by M. Op¬ 
pert (1 s. c.). 

145 Diod. Sic. ii. 9, §2. 

148 Philostr. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. i. 25. 

147 Herod, i. 181; Strab. xvi. 1, § 5. 

143 Strab. 1. s. c. Diod. Sic. ii. 9, § 4. 

Yil/rjAbr Ka &‘ i/neplio\rjv. 

149 It is more usual in Babylonia for 
the angles of a temple-tower to face the 
cardinal points. But for the astronomi¬ 
cal purposes which the towers sub¬ 
served (Diod. Sic. 1. s. c.) it was indiffer¬ 
ent which arrangement was adopted. 

150 See text, p. 173. 

461 Herod, i. 180, 181. 

452 Ibid. 

453 This opinion was first put forward 
by Mr. Rich. See his First Memoir on 
Babylon , pp. 51-56; Second Memoir, pp. 
30-34. His views were opposed by Ma¬ 
jor Rennell in an article published in 
the Archceoiogia , London, 1816. They 
were reasserted and warmly defended 
by Sir R. Iver Porter in 1822 ( Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 316-327). Heeren adopted 
them in 1824, in the fourth edition of 
his Reflections {Asiatic Natitms, vol. ii. 
pp. 172-175); and about 11>*20 Niebuhr 
spoke favorably of them in his lectures 
(Vortrdge , vol. i. p. 30). Recently they 
have been maintained and copiously il¬ 
lustrated by M. Oppert ( Expedition 
scientifique, tom. i. pp. 200-216). 

154 So Ker Porter, vol. ii, p. 317; llee- 
ren, ^4s. Nut. vol. ii. p. 174; Oppert, in 
Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, vol. iii. 
p. 1554. 

466 Rich, measuring the present ruins, 
supposed that the dimensions of tin* 
Birs would correspond sufficiently with 
those of the Helus temple {First Memoir , 
p. 49); but Sir H. Rawlinson found, on 
tunnelling into tlie mound, that the ori¬ 
ginal base of the Birs tower was a square 
of only 272 feet. The Belus temple was 
a square of 606 feet. 

458 To meet this argument, M. Oppert 
has invented the term Bel-Nebo, for 
which ihere is absolutely no foundation. 

4 07 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
p. 485, 2nd ed. 

158 see Berosus, Fr. 14; Strab. xvi. 1, 
7; Arrian. Fr 20; Justin, xii. 13; Stcph. 
Bvz. ml voe. Ac. 

‘ 169 As M. Oppert does. See PI. XI. 

480 M. Oppert endeavors to reconcile 
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his view with that of the later geograph¬ 
ers by saying that though Borsippa was 
originally within Babylon, i.e. within 
tlie outer wall, it afterwards, when the 
outer wall was destroyed by Darius 
Hystaspis. came to be outside the town 
aud a distinct place. But it is at the 
time of Cyrus's siege, when all the de¬ 
fences were in the most perfect condi¬ 
tion, that Berosus makes Cyrus “ march 
away” from Babylon to the siege of 
Borsippa. 

161 (f>apacl e/carepw t»j? ttoAio? «re- 

T€i\t(TTo e v /lx 4 a w (Herod, i. 181). Com¬ 
pare the expression of Arrian ( Exy x 
Alex. vii. 17): —'O yap tov BjjAov reio? eV 
rij TroAet rfv rwr Ba/3vAwn’<or. 

362 Xrrian says by Xerxes (toutov ror 
rewr 2/carecr/ca^er, 1. s. C.). So 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § 5). But Herodotus 
seems to have found the building intact; 
and his visit must have fallen in the 
reign of Artaxerxes. Xerxes plundered 
the temple (llerod. i. 183), and may 
therefore in after times have been 
thought to have destroyed it, though the 
destruction was by a later king. 

163 Rich, First Memoir , p. 31; Layard, 
Nineveh aud Babylon , p. 506; Loftus, 
Choi due a and Susiana , p. 18. 

164 Strab. 1. s. c. Compare Arrian, 
1. s. c. 

165 Herodotus did not always take 
notes. fie appeals sometimes to his 
recollection of the numbers mentioned 
to him by his informants. (See ii. 125.) 

186 See PI. XIV. 

167 Town-gates are named in the East 
from the places to which they lead. 
(Rich, First Memoir, p. 53.) The Rus¬ 
sian gates led to Susiana, which was to¬ 
wards the east. The Belian probably 
led to Niffer, the “ city of Belus.” (See 
Vol. I. p. 78.) Niffer lies south-east of 
Babylon. 

IBs Herod, iii. 158. 

169 As by Strabo (1. s. c.). When M. 
Oppert identifies the Babil mound with 
this tomb, he is really admitting that it 
was the Belus temple-tower. For there 
is not the shadow of a donbt that the 
“tomb of Belus” and the “temple of 
Belus” are one and the same building. 
(Compare Strab. xvi. 1, § 5, with Arrian, 
vii. 17, and both with Herod, i. 183, ad 
fin.) 

170 The hanging gardens were a square 
of 400 (Greek) feet each way; the Belus 
tower was a square of GOO feet. The 
area of the one was 1(30,000 square feet; 
that of the other 360,000, or considerably 
more than double. 

171 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. v. 1:— “Super 
arce vulgatnm Graecorum fabulis mira- 
culum pensiles horti sunt.” The arx of 
Curtins is the palace. 

173 Strab. xvi. 1, §5; Diod. Sic. ii. 10, 
§ 1 . 

173 See the translation of the Standard 
Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
is given in the Appendix, Note A. p. 260. 


174 See Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana , 
p. 7. 

175 This is the opinion of Sir II. Raw- 
linson. 

176 So M. Oppert ( Expedition scienti 
fiqne. tom. i. p. 195). 

377 Diod. Sic. ii. 8, §§ 5 and C. 

CHAPTER V. 

1 Herod, i. 93; ii. 109; Diod. Sic. ii. 29, 
§ 2: Ac. 

2 The walls” and the. “ hanging gar¬ 
dens.” (Strab. xvi. 1, § 5.) Compare 
Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. Mayn. v. 1, § 32; Ily- 
gin. Fab. § 223; Cassiodor. Variar . vii. 

15. 

3 Q. Curtius says of the bridge over 
the Euphrates, *‘ Hie qnoque inter mira- 
bilia Orientis opera numerates est.” 
(Hist. Alex. Mayn. v. 1, § 29.) 

4 Diod Sic. ii. 31. See the passage 
quoted at the head of text of this chap¬ 
ter. 

6 Hipparchus, who, according to De- 
iambre (Histoire d'Astronomie and- 
enne. tom. i. p. 184), “ laid the foundation 
of astronomy among the Greeks,” spoke 
of the Babylonians as astronomical ob¬ 
servers from a fabulously remote an¬ 
tiquity. (Proclus, in Tim. p. 31, C.) 
Aristotle admitted that the Greeks were 
greatly indebted for astronomical facts 
to theBabyloniaus and Egyptians. (De 
Coelo , ii. 12, § 3.) Ptolemy made large 
use of the Babylonian observations of 
eclipses. Sir Cornewall Lewis allows 
that “the Greeks were in the habit of 
attributing the invention and original 
cultivation of astronomy either to the 
Babylonians or to the Egyptians, and 
represented the earliest scientific Greek 
astronomers as having derived their 
knowledge from Babylonian or from 
Egyptian priests.” ( Astronomy of the 
Ancients , p. 256.) He considers, indeed, 
that in thus yielding the credit of dis¬ 
covery to others, they departed from 
the truth; hut he does not give any suf¬ 
ficient reasons for this curious belief. 

6 Gen. xi. 2-5. 

7 Dan. iv. 30. 

8 Herod, i. 93, 178-183. 

9 See Vol. I. p. 402. 

10 Herod, i. 181. 

11 Herod, iii. 156. 

12 Ibid. i. 181. Auo <TTa8iiov TravTi), eor 
Terpayiovov. 

13 When Herodotus speaks of there 
being eight stages to the tower of the 
temple of Belus at Babylon, he proba¬ 
bly counts the shrine at the top as a 
stage. Note his words: ev Se t<Z reAcu- 

ratw t rvpyip enecrri /xeyas (1. S. C.). 

14 Diod* Sic. ii. 9, § 4. 

is Herod, i. 183. 

16 Ibid. 

17 See Rich, First Memoir, pp. 34-37; 
Second Memoir, pp. 30-32; Ker Porter, 
vol. ii. pp.306-316; Layard. Nineveh and 
Babylon , p. 495; Loftus, Chaldcea and 
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Siisiana , p. 27; Oppert, Expedition 
scientifiqne , tom. i. p. 200. 

18 See the Journal of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety. vol. xviii. art. i., where a tall ac¬ 
count is given by Sir 11. Kawlinson of 
the labors by which he discovered the 
true plan of "the building. M. Oppert’s 
speculations iu his Expedition scieuti- 
jiipie (tom. i. pj>. 200-200), which rest 
upon no original researches, and con¬ 
tradict all the dimensions which Sir II. 
Rawlinsou obtained by laborious tun- j 
nelling and careful measurement, are j 
no doubt ingenious; but they can scarce¬ 
ly be regarded as having any scientific J 
value. 

19 JM. Oppert believes this “ platform” 
to have been part of a lower stage 
which would have been found by re¬ 
moving the soil at its base. This is 
perhaps possible, but at present there is 
no proof of it. 

20 Sir II. Kawlinson excavated only to 
the depth of 17 feet. The assignment 
of 26 feet to this stage rests upon the 
ascertained fact that both the second 
and the third stage were exactly of this 
height. ( Journal of the Asiatic Society , 
vol. xviii. p. 19.) 

2J It will.be found hereafter that this 
fourth stage was that of the Sun, and 
that it was probably covered with thin 
plates of gold. This would give a rea¬ 
son for the diminution of height at the 
point, since thereby would be effected 
a saving of more than two-fifths of this 
gold. 

22 The upper portion of the Birs is in 
too ruined a condition to allow of the 
verification of these estimates. They 
follow as deductions from the ascer¬ 
tained dimensions of the lower stages, 
and especially from the proved fact, 
that the alteration in the height of the 
fourth stage was not accompanied by 
any change iu the rate of dimiuutiou of 
the square. 

23 Captain Jones's measurement with 
the theodolite makes the present height 
of the building above the alluvial plain 
153)4 feet. If then the plan of the tem¬ 
ple assumed in the text be correct, it 
has lost less than three feet of its origi¬ 
nal height. 

31 Or “sandal wood color” ( sandali , 
1’ers.; crcu-Sapdicii'oi', Greek). The foun¬ 
dation for this color, as for that of Wars 
and Venus, was probably the actual hue 
of the planet. 

26 Herod, i. 98. See text, p. 13. 

29 Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xviii. p. 12. 

27 Ibid. ]). 19. 

28 Ibid. pp. 9 and 20. 

28 These plates of course do not re 
main in sitn. The evidence of their 
original employment is to lie found, l. 
in the mnt dated appearance of the pres¬ 
ent face of this stage, w liich Is ” broken 
as if villi blows of the pick-axe” (Js. t 
Sue. Jouni. p. 20); 2. in statements 
inude by Nebuchadnezzar that the walls l 


of his temples were often “ clothed with 
gold;” 3. in the parallel ornamentation 
iff Ecbataua (Herod. i. 98). 

30 J.s\ Soc. Jonru. pp. 21, 22. 

31 Ibid. pp. 6, 7. This vitrifaction of 
lhe upper portions of the tower has 
given rise to the belief—as old ns Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela— that it had been 
struck by lightning, and so destroyed, 
whence lie and others argued that it 
was the true tower of Babel. But the 
vitrifaction seems really to have been 
the work of man, and its object was to 
produce a blue color. 

32 This is a conjecture, grounded upon 
the parallel ease of Ecbatana (Herod. 
1. s. c.) and the analogy of the fourth 
stage. See above, note*29. 

33 Sir H. Kawlinson believes that stair¬ 
cases occupied most of the north-eastern 
face or true front of the building. (As. 
Soc. Journal, vol. xviii. p. 19.) 

34 Ibid. p. 13. Similar recesses adorn 
the great Temple-tower at Nimrud (see 
vol. i. p. 316), and many buildings of 
Nebuchadnezzar iLoftus,” Chaldcea and 
Susiana, p. 246, &e.). 

35 Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xviii. p. 10. 

3a Sir H. Rawdiuson thinks that the 
upper part of the existing ruin belongs 
to this shrine. 

37 See Vol. I. pp. 54. 55, 56, <£c. 

38 Herod, i. 181. 

39 Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xviii. p. 19. 

40 1 Kings vi. 5. 

41 ^4s. Soc. Journal , p. 11. Compare 
p. ID. 

42 Diod. Sic. ii. 10. § 6. 

43 Sir II. Kawlinson, in the Journo/ of 
the As Society, vol. xviii. p. 16. M. Op- 
pert thinks differently ( Expedition sci- 
entifique, torn. i. p. 206). 

44 ‘Herod, i. 183. 

45 M. Oppert attempts this restoration 
(see bis Plates, Essni de Rest duration 
de la tour ties sept Flcinetes), but accom¬ 
plishes it in a manner which is very un¬ 
satisfactory. 

48 See Vol. I. pp. 179, 180. 

47 See the author's Herodotus , vol. iii. 
pp. 207, 208, 2nd edition. Compare Lof¬ 
tus. Chuldiva and Susiana, pp 313-345. 

48 As the sides of the platform were 
perpendicular, the only places at w hich 
it could be attacked were its staircases. 

48 The square shape of the Khm* 
mound is very decided. (See PI. XI1. 
Fig. 2.) Assyrian platforms were in 
general rectangular (see PI. XLl. Fig. 1, 
Vol. 1.) 

60 It. is difficult to reconcile the state¬ 
ments of different writers as to the 
height of the Babylonian mounds, which 
have seldom been ascertained scientifi¬ 
cally. Rich estimates the Antrim mound 
at 50 or 60 feet (First Memoir, p. 21); 
M. Oppert at 30 metres t Expedition, 
tom. i. p. 158), or nearly IDO feet. The 
exact height of the Kasr mound I do 
not find estimated; but Rich says that 
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one of its ravines is “ 40 or 50 feet deep” 
(First Memoir, p. 23). I assume it there¬ 
fore to he higher than the Amran mound; 
and I imagine that both attain, in places, 
an elevation of 80 or 90 feet. Of this 
height I conceive that at any rate not 
more than 30 feet can he assigned to the 
debris of the actual palace, and that the 
remainder must be the height of the 
mound or platform on which it stood. 

31 Such walls seem to occur wherever 
the internal structure of the Kasr mound 
is laid bare. (Rich, First Memoir, p. 24; 
Ker Porter. Travels , vol. ii. pp. 359, 360; 
Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 506.) 

62 See text, p. 179. 

63 Oppert, Expedition scienlifique , 
tom. i. p. 149. These pavement slabs 
were square, about 20 inches each way. 

64 The existing remains of building 
are situated towards the centre of the 
Kasr mound. (See PI. XII. Fig. 2 ) 

65 Rich, p. 25; Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 
360; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
506. 

36 The existing walls of the Kasr are 
eight feet thick. (Rich, 1. s. c.) 

57 Layard, Nin. and Bab. 1. s. c. “ I 
sought in vain for some clue to the gen¬ 
eral plan of the edifice.” Even M. Op- 
pert, who is seldom stopped by a diffi¬ 
culty. can only venture to represent the 
building as a huge square covering not 
quite one-fourth of the mound. 

38 Rich, p. 25; Layard, p. 506. 

69 Layard, p. 508. 

60 Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 6. 

61 See text, p. 179. 

52 Oppert, Expedition scientifique, 
tom. i. p. 141. 

83 Herod, i. 180. 

84 See Vol. I. pp. 195-197. 

83 The frieze given (PI. XV.) is the 
only fragment of stone ornament that 
has been found. 

86 Diod. Sic. ii. 10, §§ 2-6; Strab. xvi. 1, 
§ 5: Q. Curt. v. 1. 

67 Strabo and Curtius both clearly de¬ 
scribe the 14 Hanging Garden” (top «pe- 
navTov Krinor) as still existing in their 
time. Curtius expressly declares,— 
44 Heec moles inviolata durat.” 

68 Ker Porter imagines the Babylo¬ 
nians to have been unacquainted with 
the arch, and therefore supposes, in¬ 
stead of arches, piers roofed in with 
long blocks of stone ( Travels. vol. ii. p. 
363). But Sir H. Rawlinson found the 
internal chamber in the Birs covered 
in with a vaulted roof ( Journal of As. 
Society , vol. xviii. p. ll); and arches 
have been found even in the early Chal- 
dsean buildings. (See Vol. I. p. 56.) 

89 See Vol. I. pp. 197, 337. 

70 Berosus, Fr. 14; Diod. Sic. 1. s. c.; 
Q. Curt. 1. s. c. 

71 This is, I think, the meaning of Dio¬ 

dorus, when he says that the appear¬ 
ance was that of a theatre. ("Eart 5’ o 
TrapaSenro? . . . t as otKobopia? aAAa? ef 
aAAtoi' ware r yj p irpotroif/ip € i - 

i/at 9 e aT p o * iGy .) 


72 Curtius and Diodorus both make 
the height that of the walls of Babylon, 
which the former, however, estimates at 
150 and the latter at 300 feet. Curtius 
places the garden on the palace mound 
(‘‘super arce”), which would imply for 
the actual structure of the garden a 
height of not much more than 90 or 100 
feet. 

73 M. Oppert attempts a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the ground-plan ( Expedition , 
maps and plans). He makes the stages 
nine in number, and each of smaller 
size than the one below it. 

74 See text, pp. 172, 173, 175-177. 

73 Diod. Sic. ii. S, § 2. 

78 Herod, i. 180. 

77 Strab. xvi. 1, § 5. See text, p. 514. 

78 See Vol. I. p. 49. 

70 As it was by the early Chaldaeans. 
(See Vol. I. pp. 51, 52.) 

80 The walls of the Kasr, which are 
eight feet thick (Rich, First Memoir , p. 
27),are composed of burnt brick through¬ 
out their whole breadth. 

81 Rich, p. 61. 

82 Ibid. p. 62. Compare As. Soc. Jour¬ 
nal, vol. xviii. p. 6, note 3. 

83 As Soc. Journal, vol. xviii. p. 9. 

84 Compare Rich, First Memoir, p. 61; 
Sir H. Rawlinson, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society , vol. xviii. p. 8; and M. 
Oppert, Expedition, tom. i. p. 143. 

83 The stamp on Babylonian bricks is 
always sunk below the surface. It is of 
a square or rectaugular form, and oc¬ 
curs commonly towards the middle of 
one of the two larger faces. The letters 
are indented upon the clay, and must 
consequently have stood out in relief 
upon the wooden or metal stamp which 
impressed them. M. Oppert observes 
that the use of such a stamp was the 
first beginning of printing (“un com¬ 
mencement d’imprimerie,” Expedition, 
p. 142). The stamped face of the brick 
was always placed downwards. 

86 This arrangement was found by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in one of the stages of 
the Birs-i-Nimrud (Journal of As. So¬ 
ciety, vol. xviii. p. 10). 

87 Rich. First Memoir, p. 62. 

88 At the Birs, the red clay cement 
used in the third stage has a depth uf 
two inches. (As. Soc. Journ. p. 9.) 

89 On the excellence of the Babylonian 
mortar, see Rich, p. 25; Layard, Nine 
veh. and Babylon , p. 505. 

90 See Rich, First Memoir, pp. 35, 36. 
Compare M. Oppert (Expedition, tom. I. 
p. 200). who says; “ Le Birs-Nimroud 
apparait bientot apresla sortie de Hillah 
comme une montaqne que I’on croit pou- 
voir atteindre immediatement et qui 
recule toujours. Mais Veffet est bien 
pins saisissant quaud l’atmosphere. et 
e’est le cas a la pointe de jour et vers le 
soir, est obscurcie par le brouilla id. 
Alors on lie voifc rien pendant line heure 
etdemie; tout-a-coup le brouillard solu¬ 
ble se d6cbirer comme un rideau. et fait 
eutrevoir la masse colcssale du Bins- 
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Nimroud, d’autant plusint£ressiuite que 
sou aspect nous frappe de plus prds et 
d'une manure compldtemeut iaatten- 
du.” 

9 ‘ See text, p. 179. 

93 Ker Porter calls the figure one “ of 
very rude workmanship” (Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 40(5). Mr. Layard says it is “either 
so barbarously executed as to show very 
little progress iu art,” or else “left un¬ 
finished by the sculptor.” (Nineveh and 
Babylon , p. 507.) Dll*. Loftus speaks of 
t as '* roughly cut.” ( Chaldcea and -Sit- 
ttiana. p. 19.) M. Oppert calls it “ tres- i 
peu digue de Babylone,” and speaks of 
its “ valeur mininie comnie oeuvre 
d’art.” ( Expedition, tom. i. p. 148.) 

93 So, besides Mr. Layard (1. s. c.), M. 
Thomas, who accompanied M. Fresnel | 
(Journal asiatique , Juin, 1853, p. 525), 
and M. Oppert. 

94 Dir. Claude Clerk, now governor of 
the Military Prison, Southwark. 

95 Travels, vol. ii. PI. 80, fig. 3. 

96 This [PI. XVIII. Fig. 2] is engraved 
on a large black stone brought from 
Babylon, and now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. It probabl}’ represents the king 
Merodaeh-iddin-akhi, who warred with 
Tiglath-Pileser I. about b.c. 1120. (See 
Vol. 1. pp. 392, 293.) 

97 The artist has somewhat improved 
the drawing of the hand [PI. XVIII. Fig. j 
2], In the original more is seen of the 
fingers; and the thumb does not touch 
the arrows. 

,JM The dog probably represents a con¬ 
stellation or a star—perhaps the Dog- 
star. The type is a fixed one, and oc¬ 
curs on seals and gems no less than on 
the “ black stones.” (See Ker Porter, 
vol. ii. PI. 80. fig. 2; Lajard. Culie de 
Mithra . PI. xlvi. figs. 23 and 24; PI. liv. 

B, fig. 15.) 

99 See PI. XXXIII. Fig. 2, Vol. I. The 
date of this tablet is uncertain; but Sir 
H. Rawlinson is on the whole inclined to 
regard it as Babylonian rather than 
Proto-Chaldiean. 

io° jr or the goats and cows, see PI. IX. 
Figs. 2 and 4. The exquisite figure of a 
deer represented [PI. XIX. Fig. 1], and 
the quaint drawing of a monkey playing 
the pipe, are given by Dl. Lajard (Culte 
rle Mithra , PI. liv. B, No. 8. and Pi. xxix. 
No. 7) from cylinders in the collections 
of the Due de Luynes and the Biblio- 
theque Royale. 

101 Lajard. PI. xxxiii. No. 5 

103 Lajard, PI. xiii. No. 5. 

103 Lajard, PI. xxix. No. 1. 

104 The upper line has been omitted, 
as containing nothing quuiut or gro¬ 
tesque. 

105 Kzek. xxiii 14. 

104 Ibid. ver. lti. “ As soon as she saw 
them with her eyes she doted upon , 
them.” 

107 Diod. Pic. ii. 8. § (5. Zu*a 7rarToSaira 
</> lAoTf'p'w? roi9 r t \pw/uaai *cai toi? Twr 
Tvnw KaTtpxtvaaj-itVa. 


108 Ilapara^cc? «at Kvrwyta. Diod. Sic. 
ii. 8, § 7. 

See Vol. I. pp. 220, 221. 

110 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
507; Oppert, Expedition, tom. i. p. 143. 

1.1 Oppert, p. 144. 

1.2 Layard, p. 166, note. 

1.3 Birch, Ancient Pottery , vol. i. p. 
148. 

1.4 Layard, 1. s. c. 

116 The French chemists, who analyzed 
bricks from the liirs towards the close 
of the last century, found the coloring 
matter of the blue tint to be cobalt. 
(Birch, l.s. c.) In the Babylonian bricks 
analyzed by Sir II. de la Beche and Dr. 
Percy the blue glaze was oxide of cop* 
per. 

116 Layard, 1. s. c. 

147 Birch, p. 149. 

”8 Id. p. 143. 

118 This statement is made on the au¬ 
thority of M. Oppert. ( Expedition , tom. 
i. pp. 144, 145.) No other traveller has 
remarked an inequality of surface on 
the enamelled bricks. 

120 M. Thomas, who accompanied M. 
Oppert as artist, is the author of this 
theory as to the mode in which these 
works of art were designed and exe¬ 
cuted. 

121 The separate painting and enamel¬ 
ling of the bricks is proved by the fact 
that the coloring matter and the glaze 
have often run over from the side 
painted to all the adjoining surfaces. 
(Oppert, tom. i. p. 145.) 

123 Dir. Birch believes that they were 
partially baked before the color was 
applied ( Ancient Pottery . vol i. p. 128), 
and returned to the kiln afterwards. 

123 It is difficult in most instances to 
decide from the cylinders themselves 
whether they are * Babylonian or As¬ 
syrian. We must be chiefly guided by 
the locality where they were found. It 
is believed that cylinders have been 
found in Babylonia of all these ma¬ 
terials. 

124 See King’s Aut. f7enis, p. 127, note. 

126 See Vol. I. p. 234. 

124 We shall find below that, on astro¬ 
nomical grounds, the possession of 
lenses by the Babylonians is to be sus¬ 
pected. 

127 The Babylonian mounds are cov¬ 
ered with fragments of glass. (Layard, 
Niu. and Bab. p. 507.) 

128 Aristoph. Nub. 746-74$, ed. 

129 See Daniel, iii. 1; v. 4; Herod, i. 
181 188; Diod. Sic. ii. 8, § 7; 9, § 5. 

130 Herod, i. 186; Diod. Sic. ii. 10, § 5. 

131 As in the piers of the great bridge, 
(Herod. 1. s. c.) 

432 Herod, i. 183. 

133 2<J>vp*jAaTa. I Mod. Sic. ii. 9, § 5, 

134 Sec text, p. 192. 

135 Nebuchadnezzar states frequently 
that the walls of Ills buildings are 
“clothed with silver.” 

1 34 Herod, i. 179; Diod. Sic. ii. 8. § 7, 
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137 They are said to have been opened 
by a machine. (Diod. Sic. 1. s. e.) 

1 38 Like those made by Herod the 
Great for the Temple (Joseph. Bell. Jiid. 
v. 5, § 3), which required 20 men to 
close them (ibid. vi. 5, § 3). We have 
no certain representations of Babylonian 
town gates; but those drawn by the As¬ 
syrians are always solid. 

' 139 This gate and gateway are repre¬ 
sented upon a cylinder figured by La- 
jard. ( Culte de Mithra , PI. xli. fig. 5 ) 

140 See the figure of a king [PI. XVIII. 
Fig. 2]. The bracelets have the almost 
invariable rosette of the Assyrians [PI. 
CXIV. Fig. 3, Vol. I.]. The dagger 
handles are like those figured [PI. CVII. 
Fig. 6, Vol. I.]. 

141 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 425. 

743 See Pis. XVIII. Fig. 1, and PI. XXI. 

143 See the Travels , vol. ii. PI. 80, fig. 4. 

144 Birch, Ancient Pottery , vol. i. p. 
144. Compare the specimens of Assyr¬ 
ian pottery represented in the first 
volume of the present work. 

146 Birch, I. s. c. 

146 See Lajard, Pis. xxxiii. fig. 1; xxxv. 
fig. 3; and liv. A, fig. 9. 

147 Birch, Ancient Pottery , vol. i. p. 

148. 

148 See PI. XX. Fig. 3, where both 
vases are thus ornamented. 

149 Several small glass bottles were 
found by Mr. Layaid in the mound of 
Babil. ( Nineveh and Babylon , p. 503.) 
Broken glass is abundant in the rubbish 
of the mounds generally. (Rich, First 
Memoir , p. 29; Ker Porter, Travels , vol. 

ii. p. 392.) 

iso Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. 

iii. p. 101. 

151 PI in. H. N. xxxvii. 5. 

152 Athen. Deipn. v. p. 197; Arrian, 
Exp. At. vi. 29. 

163 Atheu. 1. s. c. 

154 Arrian, 1. s. c. 

155 xhe “goodly Babylonish garment” 
coveted by Achan in Palestine shortly 
after the Exodus of the Jews (Josh. vii. 
21) is indicative of the early celebrity of 
Babylonian apparel. 

158 Strab. xvi. 1, § 7. 

767 Herod, i. 195. 

158 See Plat. Epinom. p. 987; Hipparch. 
ap. Procl. in Tim. p. 71, ed. Schneider; 
Phoenix Coloph. ap. Atheu. Deipn. xii. 
p 530. E; Diod. Sic. ii. 31; Cic. De Div. 
i. 1; Plin. H. N. vi. 26; Manil. i. 40-45; 
&c. The late Sir Coruewall Lewis 
questioned the truth of this belief, and 
asserted that “the later Greeks appear 
to have been wanting in that national 
spirit which leads modern historians of 
science to contend for the claims of 
their own countrymen to inventions and 
discoveries.” But he failed to adduce 
any sufficient proof of this strange idio¬ 
syncrasy of the later Greeks, which in 
his own mind seems to have rested on a 
conviction that the lively, intelligent 
Greeks could not have been so indebted 
as they said they were to “ the obtuse, 


uninventive, and immovable intellect of 
Orientals.” (Astronomy of the Ancients, 
pp. 29n, 291.) 

169 Compare Cic. De Div. 1. s. c. 
“ Principio, Assyrii, ut ab ultimis nuc- 
toritatem repetam, propter plnnitiem 
mngnitudintmque regionum quas inco- 
lebant , cum coelum ab omni parte pa¬ 
tens atque apertum intuerentur, trajec- 
tiones motusque stellarum observitave- 
runt.” 

iso The cosmogony of tlieBabjdonians, 
as described by Berosus has the air of 
a very high antiquity about it. In this 
docnment the “five planets” are dis¬ 
tinct^ mentioned. (Beros. Fr. 1, § 6.) 
The planetary character of the five gods, 
Nin, Merodach, JS'ergal, lshtar. and Ne- 
bo, belongs even to Proto-Chaldsean 
times. (See Vol. I. pp. 80-92.) 

181 Excepting certain insignificant por¬ 
tions which intervene between one con¬ 
stellation and another. The stars in 
these portions are called “unformed 
stars.” 

182 The letters of the Greek alphabet 
are assigned to the several stars in each 
constellation; a to the largest. 0 to the 
next largest, and so on. Thus astrono¬ 
mers speak of “0 Virginia,” “yPiscium.” 
“ S Lyras,” and thereby indicate to each 
other distinctly the particular star about 
which they have something to say. (See 
Fergusson’s Astronomy , p. 232.) 

183 Sir John Herschel observes that a 
proper system of constellations is valu¬ 
able “as an artificial memory.” (Out¬ 
lines of Astronomy , p. 181. note.) 

184 Astronomers are said at the pres¬ 
ent day to “treat lightly or altogether 
to disregard ” the outlines of men and 
monsters which figure on our celestial 
globes; and the actual arrangement is 
said to cause confusion and inconven¬ 
ience. (Herschel, 1. s. c.) But the ter¬ 
minology is still used, and a Leon is, 0 
Scorpii, &c., remain the sole expres¬ 
sions hy which the particular stars can 
be designated. 

185 The stellar character of such mon¬ 
uments [PI. XXL] is sufficiently indi¬ 
cated by ihe central group, where the 
male and female sun and th^ crescent 
moon are clearly represented. 

186 The ” Houses of the Moon.” or di¬ 
visions of the lunar Zodiac, are said to 
have been known also both to the Chi¬ 
nese and the Indians. 

167 Geminus, § 15. The exact period 
is 18 years, 10 days, 7 hours, and 43 
miuutes. 

188 Magn. Syntax, iii. 6.. 

169 lb. iv. 5/8; v. 14. 

170 Even if we set. aside the testimony 
of Porphyry, recorded by Simplicius (ad 
Arist. De Coelo , p. 503, A), on account of 
the exaggerated number of the Greek 
text (Lewis, Astronomy of the Ancients, 
p. 28C), we have still important, testimony 
to the antiquity of the Babylonian ob¬ 
servations: 1. in the words of Aristotle, 
oi 7r a K a t TCTvjpTjKOTcy etc 7rAetcrTu)K 
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t r u> v . . . . Ha/Si'Auirioi ( De Carlo. ii. 12, § 3; 
!». in those of Diodorus quoted at the 
head of the text of this chapter; 3. in 
those of the author of the Plat nic Epi- 
itomis (§ 9, p. 987), of Pliny. Cicero, and 
others (See above, note 158.) 

171 Miu/n. Syntax, iii. (!. Ei? tijc ap\i jc 
lou Na^oracrffapou /SaaiAeia* . . . a<|>’ ov 
\poiov Kat Tav TJ-aAatas Trjpr/fft'is k\opcv a/s 
eTTtTTar pk\pt 8evpo Staaio^operas. 

17 * Ap, Syucell. Chronograph, p. 207, 
B. ‘Atto 67 X aft ova a dp ov tol>c yporov? T7 ? ? 
Turn aorepwr /cic/jaewj XaAfiaioi ijKpifitoaav 
. . . cVeiSrj . . . Na/Soraaapos ayrayayu/r 
Ta< irpafei? rwj' np'o avrov /3aouAeW r)(f>dvi- 

173 Scholiast, ad A rat. 752. 

474 Aristot. De Culo, ii. 12, § 3. 

Herod, ii. 109. 

17a See Vince’s Astronomy, \o]. ii. p. 
251. 

177 Ibid. The exact length of the 
01) aid tea u year is said to have been 305 
days, 0 hours, and 11 minutes, which is 
au' excess of two seconds only over the 
true (sidereal) year. 

178 Ibid. 1. s. c. Vince quotes Diodorus 
as his authority, but 1 have not been 
able to find the passage. 

179 Aristot. De Ccclo , 1. s. c. 

» 8 o Diod. Sic. ii. 31, § 5. 

101 The arrangement of the great 
temple at Borsippa, already described, 
is a sufficient proof of the statement in 
the text. 

182 The astronomical tablets discover¬ 
ed in Mesopotamia have now for some 
time occupied the attention of Sir H. 
Bawlinson. It is to be hoped that he 
will give to the world, before many 
months are past, the results of his 
studies. They cannot fail to be highly 
interesting. 

183 See text. p. 208. 

184 See Aristoph. A churn. 653; Vesp. 
93, 827. 

165 Sir G. C. Lewis went so far as to 
deny to the Babylonians, in general 
terms, the use of any instruments what¬ 
soever. (Astronomy of the Ancients , 
PP 277, 278.) 

i»a See Vol. I. p. 23i. 

> 87 Strab. xvi. 1, § 6. 

488 See Diod. Sic. ii. 30, § 2; 31, § 1; 
Cic. De Div. i. 1; ii. 12; Clitarch. ap. 
Diog. Lnert. Proem. § 6: Theophrust. ap. 
Prod. Go mincut, in Hat. ‘Jim. p. 285, 
F : and compare Isaiah xlvii. 13, Dan. 
ii. 2. Ac. 

180 Strab. 1. s. e.; Sext. Empir. Adv. 
Math. v. 27; Vitruv. ix. 4; Cic. De Div. 
ii. 42: Ac. 

19,1 Many of the ancient astrologers re¬ 
garded the moment of conception as the 
true natal hour, and cast the horoscope 
in reference to that point of time. (See 
Letronne, Observations sitrun ZoiUague 
dyyptien. p 84, note 2.) 

Diod. Sic. ii.31,11. Compare Sext 
Emp, 1. s. e.; Censorm. § 8; llor. Oit. ii. 
17, 17-22; Juv. Sat. xiv. 248. 

D- Diod. Sic. ii. 30, § 5. 11 ot7 piv yap 


TTvtvpdrtoi' ptykOv fiijAoCi* atnrovs (i.C. tovs 
aartpa?), ttotc 8k opfiptov Kauptarwr wirep- 
/SoAas, tart 8k ore Koprjrtov aarkptov intro- 
Au?. cti 8k i)\iov re /cat aeA>ji'Yjs e/cAtt(//tt>c, 
Kai treta/movs, Kat to cn/roAor jraaa? rac 7 k 
too TTcpit-yoi'To^ yf 1'raip.tt'tt? neptardatts to (Jit- 
Aipovt Tc Kat fiAa/3epds 06 povov eOveat Kat 
Tt/TTOts, aAAa /cat fiaaiAtvot Kai rots Tvyoo- 
atv iStu/Tat?. 

193 Lists of these two kinds have been 
found by Sir II. Hawlinson among the 
tablets. 

194 Columella, xi. 1. § 3. 

195 Strab. xvi. 1, § 6. 

CHAPTER VI. 

1 Herod, i. 195. 

2 Ibid. The yirpa of Herodotus in this 
passage is generally regarded asatnrbnn, 
but the monuments make it almost cer¬ 
tain that this view is incorrect. Neither 
in the Assyrian nor in the Babylonian 
lemains is there any representation of a 
turban. But the liead-band or fillei is 

1 common. The ordinary meaning of 
pirpa is **a fillet.” 

3 Unless the figure represented (PI. X. 
Fig. 1) is that of a mortal, which is some¬ 
what doubtful. 

4 See PI. XXIII. Fig. 5. 

5 See Layard. Xineveh and Babylon , 
p. 527; Birch. Ancient Pottery , vol. i. p. 
147. 

6 This cylinder is represented in full 
by Mr. Layard (Rineveh ami Babylon. 
p. 538). Other examples of the simple 
tunic will be found [PI. XXIV. Fig. 3]; 
Cullimore, PI. vii. No. 36; PI viii. No. 
39: PI. xii. No. 64; PI. xix. No. 98. Ac. 

7 Lajard, FI. Iii. fig. 1. Compare Cul¬ 
limore. PI. viii. No. 39. 

8 Lajard, PI. xxxvi. fig. 13; PI. xl. 
fig. 1. 

9 See the representation of a king [PI. 
XVII l. Fig. 2]. 

19 Such n boot appears to be worn by 
the soldier represented [PI. XXII. Fig. 

11 Compare PI. IV. Fig. 4. 

12 Herod, i. 195. *Y7r65>jjua ejriywpto*'. 

13 See Ezek. xxiii. 15. iSee the pas* 
sage quoted at the head of text of this 
chapter.) Girdles are worn in almost 
every representation of a Babylonian 
upon the monuments. 

14 Herod, i. 195. The seals of the 
Babylonians have been already describ¬ 
ed at some length. (See text. p. 202.) 
They were probably worn on a string 
round the wrist. (Compare Vol. I. p 68.) 
No clear trace has been found of Baby¬ 
lonian walking-sticks; but it is observ¬ 
able that the court officers at l’ersepolis 
are universally represented with sticks 
in their hands. 

See 1‘1. rXIV. Fig. 4, Vol. I. 

ia The artist has not repiesented this 
tendency sufficiently. It Is nearly as 
marked on the Black Stone as on* the 
frieze represented [1*1. XV t ig. 2|. 

17 The similarity of this head dtess to 
that worn by the winged bulls and lions 
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at Khorsabad and Koyunjik. adopted 
afterwards by tlie Persians at Persepolis 
(Flandin, tom. ii. Pis. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. Ac.), 
is remarkable. 

1H As was the tiara of the Assyrians. 
(Vol. I. p. 284.) 

19 A necklace is worn by the king 
represented on the Sir-i Zohab tablet 
[PI. XXIV. Pig. Ij, but he is thought to 
be one of the Proto-Chaldaean inon- 
archs. 

20 Pi*. 10. See the Fragm. Hist. Or. 
vol. iii. p. 360. 

21 A sort of collar or necklace is often 
worn by a god. (Lajard, Culte de Mithra, 
pi. xxxvii. fig. 1; pi. xxxviii. figs. 2 and 
3; Ac.) But there are only a very few 
doubtful cases where the worshipper 
seems to wear one. (See Lajard, pi. 
xxxv. fig. 4; xxxvii. fig. 7; Ac.) 

22 See PI. CXIV. Fig. 3, Vol. I. 

23 This scarf is only nn occasional 
appendage. Instances of it will be 
found in Lajard. pi. xii.fig. 1G; pi. xviii. 
fig. 6; pi. xxxviii. figs. 3 and 4; Ac. 

24 Fig. 3, which follows the repre¬ 
sentation of Lajard, pi. lvi. fig. 8, gives 
probably the most correct representa¬ 
tion of the head-dress. A similar mitre 
is represented on the head of the priest 
in the Sir-i-Zohab tablet. [PI. XXIV. 
Fig. 1.] 

25 See Lajard, pi. xxxvii. fig. 7. 

26 Herod, vii. G3. 

27 The shields and helmets of the Ba¬ 
bylonians are mentioned by Ezekiel 
(xxiii. 24). their breast-plates by Jere¬ 
miah (li. 3;, their spears and swords by 
the same writer (vi. 23; xlvi. 14, 16), 
while axes are assigned them by Ezekiel 
(xxxvi. 9). 

28 See Jer. iv. 29; vi. 23: li. 3; Ac. And 
compare JEschyl. Pers. 55, where the 
Babylonians in the army of Xerxes are 
characterized as ‘'skilled to draw the 
bow” (to£ovA/c<0 XrjpaTi ttiotous). 

23 PI. XVIII. Fig. 2. 

30 PI. XXII. Fig. 4. 

31 This monument was, I believe, first 
noticed* by Sir FI. Rawliuson, who de¬ 
scribed it in the Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society , vol. ix. p. 31. The 
representation [PI. XXIV. Fig. 1] is from 
a sketch made on the spot by that trav¬ 
eller. 

32 See Layard. Monuments of Nineveh, 
2nd Series, Pis. 25 and 27. 

33 PI. CIV. Fig. 4, Vol. I. 

34 Compare PI. XXII. Fig. 4. 

3ft See PI. CVII. Fig. 6, Vol. I. 

3,5 See Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana , 
p. 258. The tablet is in the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

37 See Vol. I. pp. 241-259. 

38 Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pi. xxix. 
fig 4. and pi. xxxiv. fig. 9. 

39 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh. Second Series, pi. xlv. 

40 Cnllimore, Cylinders, pi. i. fig. 6; 
Lajard, pi. xli. fig. 3. 

41 Liv. v. 41; ix. 40; Dio Cass, xlvii. 
40; Cic. in Ver. ii. 1, 59. 


42 Hahak. i. 7, 8. 

43 Ezek xxiii. 23. 

44 Jer. iv. 13. 

46 Compare Herod, vii. 63 and 84 87. 

46 Behist. laser, col. ii. par. 1, § 2. 

47 See Jer. iv. 29; vi. 23; xlvi. 4: 1. 37; 
Ezek. xxvi. 7, 11, &c. 

48 Compare Is. xxii. 6, with Ezek. 
xxiii. 23. 

49 Jer. iv. 29. “The whole city shall 
flee for the noise of the horsemen and 
the bowmen.” Ezek. xxvi. 10. "Thy 
walls shall shake at the noise of horse¬ 
men. and of the wheels, and of the 
chariots.” 

69 Habak. i. 8. 

61 Ezek. iv. 2; xxi. 22. For the use of 
battering-rams by the Assyrians, see 
Vol I. pp. 274, 275. 

62 Habak. i. 10; Jer. vi. 6; xxxii. 24; 
xxxiii. 4; Ezek. iv. 2; xxi. 22; xxvi. 8. 

63 2 K. xxv. 1-3; Jer. Iii. 4-6. 

64 Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 11, § 2. 

65 Ezek. xxi. 21, 22. “For the king of 
Babylon stood at the parting of the way, 
at the head of the two ways, to use divi¬ 
nation: he made his arrows bright, he 
consulted with images, he looked in the 
liver. At his right hand was the divina¬ 
tion for * Jerusalem,’ ” Ac. 

66 See Diod. Sic. ii. 29-31. 

67 Dan. ii. 12. 14, 24, 27, 48; iv. 6. 18. 

68 The Chaldaeans are the spokesmen 
for the whole body (Dan. ii. 4-11). 

69 Dan. i. 4. 

80 Ibid. 


84 Dan. i. 17; ii. 2-11; iv. 6, 7; v. 7, 8. 

82 Dr. Pusey has successfully shown, 
against Lengerke, that in Daniel four 
definite classes of “ wise men” are men¬ 
tioned. (Lectures on Daniel , pp. 417- 
421.) These are the Casdim or Chal- 
dseaus, the ashshaphim or astrologers 
(compare “twilight”) the Khar¬ 


tum mini, or sacred scribes (from 


“ stylus’’^, and the m'cashshephim (Chal¬ 
dee, gazertn) or “ soothsaj^ers,” 

83 Dan. i. 4, 20. 

64 Ibid. ii. 48; iv. 9; v. 11. 

65 Ibid. ii. 49; iii. 30. 

88 Herod, i. 181. Oi XaASaioi eorres 
tpe'es toutou rou 0eou (sc. rou BjjAou). 

87 Strab. xvi. 1, § 6. Toi? <fn- 

Ao<ro<£ot 9 rot? XaASaioi? tt pocra-yopeuop.et'oi?, 
ol jrcpl dor povopiav etcri to ttKgov. 

68 Dan. i. 4; ii. 48. Compare Strab. 
xvi. 1, §6. The Greek writers were apt 
to see castes where no real caste exist¬ 
ed. Sir G. Wilkinson has shown that 
the priests in Egypt did not really form 
a caste (see the author’s Herodotus , vol. 
ii. p. 212, note 5. 2nd edition!, though 
the Greeks unanimously teach other¬ 
wise. (See Plat. Tim. p. II, A, ed. Stall- 
bamn; Diod. Sic. i. 29; Strab. xvii. 1. §3; 
Ac.) 

89 The library of Asshur-bani-pal al¬ 
ready described (see Vol. I. p. 485) was 
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mainly composed of l reit Uses in the 
early (Turanian) dialect. 

70 'l'lu; tatdet literature in the early 
Turanian longue is believed to embrace 
all these subjects. 

71 St rah. 1. s. C. Ectti teat tujv XaASat- 
w v Tuir acripovo^t-Kuiv yivr} TrActor xat yap 
'Op\i)ioi rive? ;rpoaayopevoi'Tai «al Bopat7r- 

TTTjt'Oi. 

72 Dan. i. 20; ii. 2; iv. 7; Ac. 

73 Berosus speaks of the “chief of the 
Ohaltheaus’’ (toi* fitXTtaTov) as keeping 
the kingdom for Nebuchadnezzar during' 
ttie interval between his father’s death 
and his own arrival at Babylon lie 
must have been a sort of Regent of the 
Empire. Dauiel held not only high ec¬ 
clesiastical but also high civil office 
(Dan. ii. 48). 

74 See text, p. 204. 

76 llerod. i. 105. 

79 Ezek xvii. 4. 

77 Is. xliii. 14. This prophet speaks 
also of the “ inerehauts” of Bab3*lon 
(xlvii. 15). 

78 See Vol. I. p. 65. 

79 .rEschyl. Pcrs. 11. 52-53. BafivKujv 5* 

rf iro\v\pV(XOi jrap/uuKTOv o\\or nip net avp- 
Srp\ raoir T* eVo^ou?, icai to^ovAkw Aij/xaTC 
TTiaTodf. 

s0 Herod, i. 183. Compare the report 
of Nearchus in Arrian's Indica (xxxii. 
7) with respect to the spice trade be¬ 
tween Arabia and Assyria. 

61 It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the cotton and the “ wood for walking- 
sticks,’’ which were grown in the island 
of Tylos (Theophrast. Hist. Plunt iv. 9; 
v. 6), supplied the Babylonian market 
(lleeren, -4$. iVaf.vol. ii. pp. 237,238). The 
pearl fishery of the Persian Gulf is first 
mentioned by Nearchus (Air. Indica , 
xxxviii. 3). It was probably known to 
the Babylonians from a very early date. 
(See Voi 1. p. 322.) 

92 llerod. i. 192; Ctes. Indie. § 5. 

63 Ibid. 

84 Strab xvi. 3, § 3. Ilapan-Aetjaai'Ti t>js 

’ Apafiia^ diaxiAtoi;? <at TfTpaKoatou? 

errafitov? if /3a0et koAi r<*» xeiTai ttoAi? Ftppa, 
XaA^aiwr f-ivydSaj i k Ra/3uAu>ro? . . . tle- 
£Vg7Topot S' etaii' oi Teppatot to TrAeor Twr 
’.VpaSiaM' <f>opTiujt’ Kai aptojuanui’. ’Aptaro- 
($ov Aos Si Tovrai'Tioi' <f»jai to i/s repp’atou? Ta 
7roAAa a # \c5iai< ? tis ttji' Ra/3vAtoi'tar egTroped- 
ea^at, etcettfei* Si Tip Kv*f>pa.Tr} to. </>opTta ai*a- 
TrAeii' ti? t)a^aKOi', eiTa Kogt£ea0at 

irai’Tt] Compart* Strab. xvi. 4. § 18, and 
Agathemer. Dr Mar. Erythr. § 87. 

85 Herod, i. !94. 

*'* Diodorus relates that Seiuiramis 
brought a stone obelisk from Armenia 
down tin* Euphrates to Babylon (ii. 11, 


I. 5). 

87 See Vol. I p. 321. 

8:4 The Greek names of Babylonian 
musical instruments (Dan. iii. ft) point 
to an early commerce between Baby Io¬ 
nia and Greece, which would naturally 
follow this line. (Compare Herod i. 1 ) 
The instruments imported brought their 


names with them. (See Fnsey’s Daniel 

p. 26.) 

89 For the existence of this trade sec 
Diod. Sic. ii. 11, § 1. For its probable 
objects see Ileeren’s ,4s. Nat. vol. ii. pp. 
204-213, E. T. 

90 Herod, i. 185. 

91 Diod Sic. 1 s. c. 

92 Strab. xvi. 1. § 9. Bafhla yap t) yrf 
Kai juaAaxar} xal tvii/SoTos. 

93 Herod, i. 193; Strab. xvi. 1. § 14. 

94 Xcn. Anab. ii. 4. § 13; Herod. 1 s. c. 

96 Herod. 1. s c.; Amin, Marc. xxiv. 3; 

Zosim. iii. pp. 173-179. 

96 On the excellence of one kind of 
Babylonian date see Theophrast. Hist. 
Plant, ii. 8, p. 35, ed. Heinsius. 

97 Herod, i. 193. That Herodotus mis¬ 
conceives the means whereby the fruc¬ 
tification was effected does not invali¬ 
date his testimony as to (he fact. Theo¬ 
phrastus corrects bis error. (Hist. Plan t. 
ii. 9. ad fin.) 

98 Theophrast. Hist, riant, ii. 8. 

99 See notes 45 and 46, Chapter II , 
Vol. I.. First Monai-chy. 

joo Theophrast. 1. s. C. 

101 The plough represented [PI. XXIV. 
Fig. 3], which is from a cylinder figured 
by M. Felix Lajard ( Culte de Mi thru , pi. 
xxxiv. fig. 15), may be contrasted with 
the Assyrian implement, of which a 
representation has been given [Plate 
CXXX1V. Fig. 2, Vol. 1.]. It is of very 
much lighter structure, but is inferior 
to the Assyrian in having no apparatus 
for drilling the seed. 

102 Herod. i. 193: Strab. xvi. 1. § 14. 

103 Rich. First Meniuir on Babylon, p. 
59, note. (See note 34, Chapter 11., Vol. 
I., First Monarchy.) 

104 Milking the goat is represented ou 
a cylinder figured by M Lajard, from 
which PI. XXV. Fig l, is taken. ( Culte 
de Mithra, pi. xli. fig. 5.) 

105 By palm-wine, which is mentioned 
both by Herodotus and Strabo (11. s. c.) 
among the products of Babylonia, is (I 
think) to be understood the fermented 
sap of the tree, not the spirit which may 
be distilled from the fruit. (See Vol. t. 
p. 23.) 

loa Xen. .4»o6. ii 3. §55. 

107 Strab. xvi. 1, § 7. Td BdpatV7ra if pa 
ttoAi? f<TTi . . . TrAij^vovat S' ti- avTrj ivktc* 
piSfS flft^ovs Tro\v T UiV € V dAAOlS TOTTOt?* 
aAtaxoiTat S' fis fipuujif xai Tapty«f orrat. 

»°e Herod, i. 200. 

109 Sec Vol. I. pp. 26, 27; and com¬ 
pare PI. V Vol. I. 

1,0 For the use of wine, see Dan. i. 5; 
v. I; Nic. Dam. Fr. in. p. 860; Q. Curt, 
v. 1. On its importation from abroad, 
sec llerod. i. t94. 

m Q. Curt. 1. s. c. 

na See text, pp. 42. 43. 

1,3 Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 362. 

" 4 llerod. i. 195. 

nfl Dan v. 2: Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 363. 

»i« See PI. CXXXU. Fig. 1, Vol. I ; and 
for the full representation of tlie entire 
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scene, see Mr. Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh , 2nd series. Pis. 48 and 49. 

117 Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. Compare Ps. 
cxxxvii 3: and Is. xiv. 11. 

1.8 Ctes. ap. Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 530 
B. 

1.9 Compare Nic. Dam. Fr. 10, p. 3G2, 
with the fragment of Otesias in Athe- 
lifeus. Nicolas says of the women—ai 
pep e<L0api^ oi', at S' rfvAove, at Se eif/aAAoe. 
Ctesias S l.ys— £>paAAop Se Kat rjSov. 

120 Compare Septuagint version, which 
translates the Hebrew 

by <rvpty£, the c nrrp by KiQdpa ., and 

the ^ if/aArrjptop. 2,x>piy£ is 

probably used loosely for av Aov. It 
was the technical name for the mouth¬ 
piece of the avAo?. (See Liddell and 
Scott's Lexicon, s. v. auAos.) 

121 The Hebrew is generally re¬ 
garded as the curved horn, in contra¬ 
distinction to the *101^ or straight 
trumpet. But as the Assyrians seem to 
have employed the straight horn, and 
not (so far as we know) the curved one 
(6ee PI. CXXX. Fig. 3,Vol. 1.), perhaps the 
NIHp Daniel may represent the 

straight instrument. The LXX. render 
it by (rdAmyf which was straight, not 
curved. 

122 See PI. CXXVIII. Fig. 1, V 0 1. I. 

123 Lajard, Culte de Mit hr a, pi. xxxix. 
fig. 8. 

1 24 See PI. CXXVI. Fig. 3. 

125 “Saekbut” is certainly a wu’ong 
renderingof sabka or sombuca . for the 
saekbut was a wind instrument, whereas 
the sambuca was certainly a kind of 
harp. (Compare Athen. Deipn. iv. p. 
175, D; xiv. pp. 033-037; Vifrttv. vi. 1; 
Suidas, ad voc. Ac.) 

126 Gesenius regards santour as a cor¬ 
ruption of pesniterin. the Chaldee rep¬ 
resentation of the if/aArrjptop of the 
Greeks. The resemblance of a (Susia- 
nian) instrument, represented on the 
monuments of Assyria, to the modern 
santour, has been already noticed. (See 
Vol. I. p. 308; and compare Pusey’s 
Daniel , p. 33.) 

127 Gesenius, ad voc. 

Joel Brill. Comment, in. Daniel, &e. 

128 Ibn Yahia. Comment, in Dan. iii. 5 
Compare Jerome on Luke xv.. where 
the view is mentioned but combated. 

129 Dan. iii. 5, 7, Ac. 

130 Herod, i. 190. Compare Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 131, and ^Elian. Var. Hist. iv. 1. 

181 Herod, i. 199. Compare Baruch, 
vi. 43. 

132 See also Dan. v. 10-12, where the 
queen enters the banqueting house and 
gives her advice openlv before the lords. 

133 See PI. XXI. Fig. 3. 

134 Lajard. Culte de Mithra, pi. xxviii 

%• U 


135 Ibid. pi. xl. fig. 6. 

138 Ibid. pi. xxvii. fig. 7. 

137 See lM. XVII. Fig. 2. 

* 38 Sec PI. XXIII. Fig. 6. 

139 Lajard, pi. xl. fig. 6. 

140 See PI. XX. Fig. 3. Stools will be 
seen in the illustrations [PI. XIX. Fig 4 
PI. XXV. Fig. 1J. 

141 See Vol. I. pp. 234-237. 

142 Theophrast. Hist. Diant. ii. 8. Td>i/ 

<ftotpiKojp ... to pep Ka.pnip.op , to a.Kap- 
nop* e’£ mp oi nepi Ba/3vA wra to.? re xAivas 
(coi Ta dAAa. axeurj 7rotoi/VTat. 

143 Ibid. v. 4 and 7. 


CHAPTER VII. 

1 Compare Vol. I. pp. 73-93. 

2 Ibid. pp. 93-96. 

3 Compare the priest on Urukh’s cyl¬ 
inder [PI. XIV Fig. 2, Vol. I.] with those 
represented in PI. XXIII. Fig. 6. 

4 See text, p. 224. 

6 Amoug the titles given by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to Merodach are the following:— 
“ the great lord, 1 ’ “ the first-born of the 
gods,” •* the most ancient.” “the sup¬ 
porter of sovereignty,” “the king of 
the heavens and the earth.” 

6 This may be concluded from the 
fact that in the time of Cyrus the great 
temple at Babylon was known uniform¬ 
ly as the temple of Belus. It receives 
some confirmation from the further 
fact that Nabonidus gave his eldest son 
a name (Belshazzar) which placed him 
under Bel’s protection. 

7 See Vol. I p. 91, and compare the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 496, 497, 
2nd edition. 

8 This is sufficiently apparent from 
the native monuments. It is confirmed 
by the Jewish writers. (See Isaiah xlvi. 
1; Jerem. 1. 2: li. 44.) 

9 A T ubo-polassar,iVe&u-chadnezzar, and 
Xa&o-nidus. 

10 Lafco-rosoarchod, which stands per¬ 
haps for Nabo rosoarehod, as Laby ne- 
tus for iYofto-nahid or Nabonidus. 

11 See 2 Kings xxv. 8; Jerem. xxxix. 3 
and 13. 

12 Ahed-nego is a name which admits 
of no Semitic derivation. It has indeed 
been explained as equivalent to Ebed- 
melech (Arab. Abdulmalik).which means 
“ the servant of the king;” but the only 
ground for this is the Abyssinian negus , 
‘•king,” which became naqa in Achae- 
menian Persian, but of which there is 
no trace in either Babylonian or Assy¬ 
rian. 

13 The Jews seem often to have played 
with the names of the heathen gods 
in a spirit of seorn and contumely. 
Thus Zir-banit becomesSuccoth-benoth, 
“tents of daughters” (2 K. xvii. 30); 
Nebo becomes in one place Nibhaz, “ the 
barker”(ibid, verse31); Anunitbecomes 
Anammeleeh, to chime with Adramme- 
lech (ibid.), Ac. Similarly Tartak may 
be suspected to be a derisive corrup¬ 
tion of Tir, and Nisroch of Nergal, who 
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was sometimes called simply Nis or 
A/r. 

14 See Vol. I. p. 80. 

i 6 .lerem, xxxix. 3. 

• ® The namilive in Hie Apocryphal 
Daniel, which forms the first ptirt of 
on • llook of “ Bel and the Dragon,” 
though probably not historical, seems 
to he writlen l»y one well acquainted 
with Babylonian notions. The king in 
liie narrative evidently regards the idol 
as the eater of t he victuals. 

11 *1 >aai oi avroi oiroi jot XaASaioi] toi' 
0to«' avroe </»oituV es ror injoi*, k-t.A. (He- . 
rod. i. 1ST) 

18 Herod, i. 181. 

19 See the passage of Daniel quoted at 
the head of the text of this chapter. 

20 This appears to have been the case 
from the description of the image of 
Bel in the Apocryphal Daniel. (Ovtos 

ecrwfter fxtv £<tt\ 7ttjAo?. ei* Sh \a\KOS. 

Apoc. Dan. xiv. 6.) Bronze hammered 
work, laid over a model made of clay 
mixed with bitumen, has beeu found in 
Assyria. (See Vol. I. p. 224.) 

21 Sir II. Kawlinson in the author’s 
Jfertvlotus (vol. i. p. 517. 2nd edition). 

22 See text, pp. 189-193. 

23 According to the Apocryphal Dauiel 
seven tt/ priests were attaclied to the 
great Temple of Bel at Babylon. Apoc. 
Dan. xiv. 9.) 

2,4 Ibid, verses 14. 19, and 20. The fact 
is implied in Diodorus's statement that 
the priests were a caste. (Died. Sic. ii. 
29. § 4.) 

26 Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 16. 

2fi The goat is the ordinary sacrificial 
animal on the cylinders; hut occasion 
ally we see an ox following the worship¬ 
per. (See Cullimore, pi xi. No. 60.) 

27 See the figures of priests [PI. XXIII. 
Fig. 6]. 

28 Herod, i. 183. 

29 See PI. XXIV. Fig. 2. Compare 
IWacrob Sat. i. 23. “ Veliitur enim simu- 
lachrum dei Heliopolitani ferculo, uti 
vehuntur in pompa hidorum Circeusium 
deornnt siniuhicnra.” The “dens He- 
liopolitamis” is the Sun-God of Sippara. 

30 Herod, i. 183. 

31 Dan. v. 1-4. 

32 Herod, i. 191. Ae'^eTai . . . \opevciv 
T€ rbi' ypoi'or toutoi' Kdi ei' eviraQei j]<rt etreu. 

33 Herod, i. 199. Compare Baruch vi. 
43. and Straho xvi. 1, § 20. 

34 The statement of Herodotus, that 
“from that time forth no gift, however 
great, will prevail with a Babylonian 
woman,” is not repeated by Strabo, and 
is fiatly contradicted by’ Q. Curtins. 
(See note 33, Chapter 111.) 

36 Herod, i. 198. 

36 Strab. I s. c. 

37 The Babylonians had a double sys¬ 
tem of notation, decimal ami sexagintal. 
They wrote in series either 3, 4, 5, 6, or 
3. 4.*f>, 10. (Sir It. Hawlinson in the au¬ 
thor’s llennlotus, vol. i. p. 600, 2nd edi¬ 
tion.) 

»» Ibid, p, 497, 


39 Ibid. p. 531. 

40 Ibid. p. 514. 

41 See Cullimore’s Cylinders , pi. xviil. 
Nos. 92 to 95; pi. xxii. Nos. 113 and 115. 
Compare Lajard, Culte de Mithra. pis. 
xxxv. tig. 3; liv. A, fig. 12; liv. B, tig. 15. 

42 See Vol. 1. p. 83, where the same 
usage is assigned to the early Chal- 
dmans. 

43 Ibid, p 84. 

44 See PI. XIX. Fig. 4. Vol. I. 

45 See PI. XIX. Fig. 3, Vol. I. 

46 See PI. XXL Figs. 1 and 2. Vol. I. 

47 See PI XIX. Fig. 7. Vol. I. I 

48 See the engraving of a cylinder [PI. 
XXIV. Fig. 3j. 

49 The two last-named emblems are 
uncommon. For the bee see Cullimore, 
pi. xxii. No. 117. and pi. xxiv. No. 129. 
For the spearhead, Cullimore, pi. xxvii. 
No. 147. 

50 Bit-Ana is certainly “the house of 
the god Anu or Ana.” who was wor¬ 
shipped at Erech in conjunction with 
Beltis. (See Vol. I. p. 75.) Bit-Parm 
may be “ the house of Ph’ Ra,” or “ the 
Suii.” (Sir II. Raw lii.son in the author's 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 501. note 3, 2nd edi¬ 
tion.) The meaning of ihe oilier terms 
has not even (so far ns I am aware) 
been conjectured. 

CHAPTER VIll. 

7 See Vol. I. pp. 99, 100. 

2 Compare Vol. I p. 378. 

3 An account of these w-ars has been 
already given in the History of Assyria. 
(See Vol. I. pp. 381, 382. 

4 Herod, v. 52. 

5 Compare Vol. 1. pp. 392, 393. 

fi Compare Vol 1. pp. 393. 394. 

7 Asshur-lzir-pal tells us that, about 
the year b c. 880, he recovered and re¬ 
built a city ou the Diyaleh, which a Ba¬ 
bylonian king named Tsibir bud de¬ 
stroyed at a remote period. (See Vol. I. 
p. 398 ) 

8 The passage in Macrobius is curious 
and seems worth giving at length. “ As- 
syrii quoque.” says this w riter. “Solem 
sub nomine Jovis, qnem Dia ITeliopoli- 
ten cognominant. maximis ciuremoniis 
celebrant in civitate qua? Heliopolis 
mincupatur. Ejus dei simulacrum 
sumptum est de oppido JEgypti, quod et 

1 ipsum Heliopolis appcllrtur. regnante 
upud TEgyptios Senemure, sen idem Se- 
nepos nomine fuit. perhit unique est pri- 
j mum in earn per Opium legation Dele* 

! horis regis Assy riorum sacerdotesque 
/Egypt ios, quorum princeps fuit Parti- 
metis, diuque hahittuu a pud Assyrios 
postea Heliopolin commigravit.” \Sat. 
1 . 23.) It is suspected that the Deleborns 
(or Deboras) here mentioned is idenlical 
withtthe Tsibir who took terrilorv from 
the Assyrians. (See note 142, Chapter 
IX. Vol. I. Second Monarchy.) 

9 See Vol. I. p. 398. 

7 ° Ibid. p. 409. 

11 Ibid on. 417, 1)8. 

1 2 The yiiturl of Mount Zagros, the 
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Aramaeans of the middle Euphrates, 
ami the Chaldseans of the south. 

13 It. 11111*1 be allowed to be still doubt¬ 
ful wlielher Put was a king of Babylon 
or no. The Jewish writers call him 
“king of Assyria.” In Berosus he was 
represented as “ Chaldieorum rex.” It 
is possible that he was one of the rebel 
chiefs against whom Asshur-dayan III. 
had to contend, that his authority was 
established in Western Mesopotamia, 
and that he took the title of “king of 
Assyria ” 

14 Berosus. Fr. 1 la. NaSo^aa-apo? crv- 

rayaytor Ta? ^rpa^ei? rwr irp'o avTOU jBatnAe¬ 
on' 

15 See the “Canon of Ptolemy.” 

46 Herod, i. 181. Among those who 
identify th ? reigns of Semiramis and 
Nab uiassar, and suppose a close tie of 
relationship to have existed between 
them, are Lareher ( Herodote , tom. i. p. 
4(58), Clinton (F. H. vol. i. p ‘270. note f), 
Volney (Reche relies sur VHist*tire an- 
cienne. part iii p. 'J9). Bosanquet ( Jour - 
vnl of Asiatic Society , vol. xv. p. 280), 
and Vance Smith ( Prophecies relating 
to Assyria, pp. (50, 67). 

17 See Vol. I. pp. 421, 422. 

18 Ibid p 422. 

19 One of these princes bears the name 
of Nadina, which may have been cor- 
i npted into Nadius (See text, p. 233.) 

5:0 Bosanquet, Fall of Nineveh, p. 40. 

21 Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. ix. 14, §2. 

22 See Vol. I. pp. 447, 448. 

23 See text, p. 233. 

2 * See Vol. I. p. 436; compare note 411, 
Chapter IX., Second Monarchy. 

25 2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 1. 

20 The ingenious explanation which Mr. 
Bosanquet has given of the going back 
of the shadow on the dial of Aliaz (Jour, 
of Asiatic Society, vol. xv. pp. 286-295) 
is probably known to most readers. A 
way is clearly shown in which the sha¬ 
dow may have gone back without any 
interference with the course of nature. 

27 Isaiah xxxix. 2, 4. 

28 The dependence of Judaea on Egypt 
during Hezekiah’s reign is indicated by 
the expressions in 2 K. xviii. 21, 24; Is. 
xxxvi. 6, 9. 

29 See Vol. I. p. 440. 

30 Ibid. p. 14S. 

31 An interregnum in the canon (err} 
afiatriAevTa) necessarily implies a season 
of trouble and disorder. It, does not 
show that there was no king, but only 
that no king reigned a full year, 

32 Polyhist. ap. Euseb. Citron. Can . i. 
5, § 1. (See the passage quoted at length, 
note 413, Chapter IX., Second Mon¬ 
archy.) 

33 See note 413, Chapter IX., Second 
Monarchy. 

34 See Vol. I. p. 447. 

36 Ibid. pp. 473and 477. 

38 See note 689, Chapter IX., Second 
Monarchy. 

37 See Vol. I. pp. 4 47. 45S, 459, 4S0. 481. 
48 Ag Sqsiib i]°t appear in Ptole¬ 


my's Canon, it is tolerably certain that 
neither his first nor his second reign 
lasted a year. The revolt of Saiil-mugi- 
na (Saos-dnchinus) seems to have be^n 
put down within a few months. (See 
Vol. I. pp. 481-482.) 

39 This remark is true of all the known 
cases of revolt. It might, however, re¬ 
quire some qualification, if the history 
of the eight years from b c. 688 to b.c. 
680 were recovered. The interregnum 
of Ptolemy in this place implies either 
revolt or a rapid succession of viceroys 
—probably the former. 

40 See Vol. I. pp. 496, 497. 

41 Abden. ad Enseb. Chron. Can. i. 9. 
“Saracus . . . certior factus turmarum 
vulgi collecticiarum quae d mart ad ver¬ 
sus se adventareiit, continud Busalusso- 
rum militiae ducem Babylonern mitte- 
bat.” The sea here mentioned can only 
be the Persian Gulf. There is some 
reason to think that Bel sum-iskun, the 
father of Neriglissar (see text. p. 250), 
assumed the title of king of Babylon at 
this time. A fragment belonging to the 
reign of Asshur-emid-iliu, the last As¬ 
syrian king, seems to speak of his taking 
possession of the Babylonian throne. 

42 It has been conjectured that the 
“ turmas vulgi collecticise” were a rem¬ 
nant of the Scythic hordes which had 
recently overrun Western Asia. But we 
cannot well imagine them advancing 
from the sea. or acting in concert with 
their special enemies, the Medes. 

43 Syncell. Chronograph, p. 210, B. 
Ouro? [6 Na/3o7roAa<7apo9| CTpaTTj-yb? inro 
2 apaxov tou XaASaicjy jSao-iAea)? crTaAet?, 
Kara tou avrov Xapasov ei? Nu»or iniarpa- 

T€V€i. Compare Abyden. ap. Euseb. 
1. s. c., where Nabopolassar is called Bu- 
j salussor (leg. Bupalussor) by the same 
sort of abbreviation by which Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar has become Bokbt-i-nazar 
among the modern Arabs. 

44 It is unlikely that a 03 ’ one who was 
not an Ass 3 *rian would have received so 
high an appointment. 

48 “Seel enim hie, capto rebel land i 
consilio, Amubiam Asdahagis Medorum 
principis filiam nato suo Nabucodros- 
soro despondebat.” Abyden. I. s. c. 
“Is (Sardanapallus) ad Asdahagein, qui 
erat Medicte gentis presses et satrapa, 
copias auxiliares misit, videlicet ut filio 
suo Nabucodrossoro desponderet Amu- 
hiam e filiabus Asdahagis uimm.” Alex. 
Polyhist. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, 
| 3. XaAScuior ejiacriKevaev Naj 3 o 7 roAd<rapo 9 
er rf tea, 6 iraryp too NajSou^oboi'ocrop. ToO- 
Tov 6 no\vi<TTu)p ’AAc^a^Spos XapSaraTroAoi' 
Ka\(l, irifjal/ai'Ta irpo$ ’Ac rrvdyYjv ararpdnrjv 
MrjScas, xai ryv Ovyarcpa avrov ‘ApauTTji' 
\afi 6 vra vvp^rjv eiy Toy uioy auTOu SajBovxo- 
Sovoaop. Syncell. Chronograph, p. 210, A. 
The marriage of Nebuchadnezzar with 
a Median princess was attested b} r Be¬ 
rosus. (Fr. 14.) 

49 That, the Medes and Babylonians 
both took part in the siege is witnessed 
by PolyJiistor <1. 6 . c.), Josephus (Ant. 
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Jud x. 5. § 1), and the author of the 
Book of Tobit (xiv. 15). It was also the 
view of Ctesias (Diod. Sic. ii. 24-28). He¬ 
rodotus in his extant work speaks only 
of the Medes (i. 100). while in our frag¬ 
ments of Abydenus the Babylonians 
alone are distinctly mentioned. There 
is further considerable discrepancy as 
to the leaders engaged in the siege. 
Abydeuus and Polyhistor make the Me¬ 
dian commander Ast>ages; the author 
of Tobit calls him Assuerus (Xerxes). 
The same writer makes the Babylonian 
commander Nebuchadnezzar. I have, 
followed in the text what seems to me 
the balance of authority. 

87 See Vol. 1. pp. 472, 473. 

88 So also Berosus (Fr. 14), and Poly¬ 
histor (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, § 3). 

89 Isaiah xiv. 4. 

Herod, ii. 151, 152. 

61 The only even apparent exception 
is the siege and capture of Ashdod (He¬ 
rod. ii. 157), which may have had a de¬ 
fensive object. Egypt needed for her 
protection a strong fortressdn this quar¬ 
ter. 

62 Isaiah xlvii. 8. 

53 See Herod, i. 74, and compare text, 
pp. 104,105. 

6,1 See text, pp. 105, 100. 

66 The last year of Josiah was (I 
think) b.c. 608—not b.c. 609. as Clinton 
makes it ( F . H. vol. i. p. 328), nor b c. 
610, as given in the margin of our Bibles. 

56 See note 87, Chapier I. 

57 2 Chron. xxxv. 21. 

58 2 K. xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chr. xxxv. 23. 24. 
Compare Herod, ii. 159, where the bat¬ 
tle is erroneously placed at Magdolum 
(Magdala) instead of Megiddo. 

59 2 Chr. xxxv. 20: Jer. xlvi. 2. 

80 This is evident from what is said 
of the recovery of this tract by the 
Babylonians (2*K. xxiv. 17), and from 
the position of Neco’s army in b.o. 605. 
(Jer. 1. s. c ) It agrees also with the 
statements of Berosus (Fr. 14), except 
that Neco is there represented as a Ba¬ 
bylonian satrap. 

81 2 K. xxiii. 33, 31. 

62 Herod, ii. 159; Jer. xlvii. 1. 

83 The great battle of Carchemish. in 
which Nebuchadnezzar defeated Neco. 
was in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xlvi. 2), whom Neco made king 
after his first successes. 

** Ov SvvdfJLtvos cri KaKOiraOdv, (Beros 
Fr 14 ) 

85 Jer. xlvi. 5. Compare the narra¬ 
tive of Berosus. Ivnp.i£a<> Si Na/3ov\o5o- 
vorropos rai anoaTaTfl tea i Trapara^a/aeros av- 
Toit re iKpdrqcre *ai ttj r \u)pai’ Tavrijt rJj? 
a PXV v ctto Trju avrov /3a<7iAeiav enonjaaTo. 
(Fr 14.) 

88 2 K. xxiv. 1. 

87 Berosus speaks of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's arranging the affairs of Egypt nt 
this <iuie (I. s. c.). 

88 On this occasion Nebuchadnezzar, 
to save time, traversed the desert with 


a small body of followers. The troops, 
the baggage, and the provisions returned 
by the usual route through Upper Syria. 
(Beros. 1. s. c.) 

89 Berosus, 1. S. C. IlapaAa/Swv Si ra. 
irpdyfxaTa fiioiKOv/mei'a iwro twv XaAfiaiwi', 
Kat 6iaTT)poi’ju.£i'T}»' Ti)v /3a<riAtia»/ utto rou 
jSeAriarov avrior, k. t.A. 

70 As Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the authors 
of Kings and Chronicles, and Josephus. 
In the valuable fragment which Jose¬ 
phus has preserved from Berosus (Con tr. 
Ap. i. 19), we have an account of only 
one war — that waged by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in his father’s lifetime. (See 
text, p. 241.) 

71 A phrase in Berosus seems to imply 
that Nebuchadnezzar not only had a 
war with the Arabs, but that he con¬ 
quered a portion of their country*. 

(KpaTTjcrai fie 4>yf<riv [o Brjpajaaov] rov Ba/Su- 
hwviov AiyvTTTov, Xvpias, ^oirl/crjv, ’A pa- 
/Slav. Fr. 14.) Is ibis the conquest of 
the Moabites and Ammonites of which 
Josephus speaks? {Ant. Jud. x. 9. § 7.) 

72 Joseph. Contr Ap. i. 21: Ant.Jtid. 
x. 11,- § 1. Compare Jer. xxvii. 3. 

73 2 K. xxiv. 1. The expectation of 
help from Egypt, which Josephus ex¬ 
pressly asserts (Awf. Jud. x. 6. § 2). is 
implied in 2 K. xxiv. 7. We may sus¬ 
pect that the embassy sent ostensibly to 
claim Urijali (Jer. xxvi. 22) had really 
for its object to conclude an arrange¬ 
ment with Neco. 

78 Alex. Polyhist. Fr. 24. (See text, 

. 106 ) According to this writer, Ne- 

uchadnezzar’s army on this occasion 
numbered 10.000 chariots (!), 12u,000 
horse, and ISO.OOti foot. 

76 The grounds for believing that Tyre 
was invested before Jerusalem are given 
in the author’s Herodotus (vol. i. p. 422, 
note 6. 2nd edition). 

78 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6; Joseph. AnU Jud. 
x. 6, § n. 

77 Josephus (1. s. c.) accuses Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar of a bleach of faith on this 
occasion: but it is most likely that 
Jehoiakim surrendered without condi¬ 
tions. 

78 Joseph. 1. s. c. Compare Jer. xxii. 
19, “lie shall be buried with the burial 
of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem,’’ and xxxvi. 30, 
“ His dead body shall hr cast out in the 
day to the heat and in the night to the 
frost ” 

79 Jer. xxvii. 1; Joseph, x. 71, § 1. 

80 2 K. xxiv. 8. The number eight 
in the parallel passage of Chronicles 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 9) is evidently corrupt. 
Nebuchadnezzar would not have placed 
a hoy of eight on the throne. Jehoia- 
ehin, moreover, had several wives (2 K. 
xxiv. t5). 

81 2 K xxiv. 10-15; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10. 

82 Joseph. Contr. Ap. i. 21. Compare 
Philostr. ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 11. 

S 1. 

83 2 K. xxv. 1; Jer. xxxlx. 1; HI. 4. 
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84 The niutli 3 ’ear of Zedekiah was 
b.c. 588. Uaphris began to reign the 
same year. 

85 Ezek. xvii. 15. “ He rebelled 

against liim in sending his ambassadors 
into Egypt, that they might give him 
horses and much people.” Compare 
Joseph. Ant Jud . x. T, § 8 . 

86 Jehoiakirn seems to have revolted 
twice—iu his 8 th and in his 11 th year; 
Jehoiachin either had revolted Or was 
on the point of revolting when he was 
deposed. Thus Zedekiah's revolt was 
the fourth within the space of thirteen 
j ears (b.c. 601-588). 

87 2 K. xxv. 1 . 

88 Joseph. Ant. Jud . x. 7, § 3. TV 
X<t>pav Ka/faicra? aurou /cat ra <f>povpia Aa/3u>v. 
Compare Jer. xxxiv. 7. 

89 2 K. 1. s. e.; Jer. lii. 4. 

90 Jer. xxxvii. 5. 

91 Ant. Jud. 1. s. C. ’A 7 ravT»j<T a V fie rot? 
Aiyu 7 rrtoiv /cat <rv/u./3aAiue ai/rcus rrj p-Oi\rj 
Visa. 

92 See Jer. xxxvii. 7. ‘ 

93 Joseph. Ant. Jud. x 7, § 4. npocr- 

/ca^t’era? auTjlj /u.tj ua? o/CTw/caifie/ca e 7 roAt 6 p/cet. 

04 It 1 ms been questioned whether the 
real Tyre, the island city, actually fell 
on this occasion (Heeren, An. Nat. vol. 
ii. p. 11, E T.; Kenrick, Phoenicia , p. 
390), chietty beciuse Ezekiel sa 3 T s, about 
B.c. 570, that Nebuchadnezzar had ‘ re¬ 
ceived no wages for the service that he 
served against it.” (Ezek. xxix. 18) 
But this passage ma}' be understood to 
mean that he had had no sufficient 
wages. Berosus expressly stated that 
Nebuchadnezzar reduced all Phoenicia— 
on /cat t‘t)v Suptar /cat ri)V ^olvlktjv a tt a <r a v 
e/cetros /caTearpe'i/zaTo. (Ap. Joseph. Contr. 
Ap. i. 30 ) 

95 The siege commenced in the 7th 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, and lasted 13 
years, terminating consequently in his 
20th .year, which was b.c. 585. (Joseph. 
Contr. Ap. i. 21 .) 

98 2 K. xxv. 6 , 20, 21; Jer. xxxix. 5; 
lii. 9. Riblah seems to have been an 
important fortress at this time (8 1C. 
xxiii. 34). Apparently it had taken the 
place of Hamath. 

97 Joseph. Ant. Jnd. x. 0 , § 7. 

98 Cambj’ses conquered Egypt b c. 525. 
(See the authors Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 1, 
note 1.) Psamrnenitus (Psammatik III.) 
had then been on the throne a few 
months. Amasis, his father, who sue 
ceeded Apries, had reigned 44 years. 
(Herod, iii. 10 . Manetiio, as repre¬ 
sented by Africanus, and the monu¬ 
ments agree.) This would bring the 
close of the reign of Apries (Uaphris) to 
b.c. 569. 

99 Herod, ii. 169. 

100 The prophecies of Jeremiah (xlvi. 
13-26) and Ezekiel (xxix. 8-80; xxx. 
4-26), especialI 3 ' the latter, are very dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile with the historical 
accounts that have come down to us of 
the condition of Egypt in the reigns of 
Apries and Amasis. (Herod, ii. 161- 
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182; Uiod. Sie. i. 68.) Ezekiel’s 40 
years’ desolation of Eg 3 r pt must (I think) 
be taken as figurative, marking a time 
of degradation , when independence was 
j lost. Of course such political degrada- 
1 tion would be quite consistent with 
great material prosperity. (See the 
remarks of Sir G. Wilkinson in the 
auth*»r‘s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 325, 2nd 
; edition.) It is never to be forgotten that 
, Berosus distinctly witnessed to the con¬ 
quest of Egypt b.y Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Ap. Joseph. Contr. Ap. i. 19. Kpa- 
r a a t fie <j>7]<xl tov Ba/3uAu>nov A i y u jr t o v 
k.t.A.) 

101 Ap. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 41. Com¬ 
pare Euseb Chrou. Can. i. 10, § 3, and 
Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, ii. 7. 

102 See Vol. 1. pp. 503, 504. 

103 Beros. Fr. 14; 2 K. xxiv. 14-16; 
xxv. 11; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20; Ezek. i. 1; 
Dan. i. 3; &e. 

404 Poly hist. Fr. 24. 

105 A by den. ap. Euseb. Chr on. Can. i. 
10. § 2; ap. eund. Prcep. Ev. ix. 41. 
Nebuchadnezzar, however, in the Stand¬ 
ard Inscription, only claims to have 
repaired the wall. 

190 Taking the height of the wall, 
that is, at 75 feet, its width at 32 feet, 
and its circumference at 365 stades. the 
measurements of Herodotus would raise 
the cubical contents to more than 5,400,- 
000,000 feet. 

107 Babylonian bricks are about a foot 
square and from 3 to 4 inches thick. 

100 Berosus, Fr. 14. 

109 Ibid Compare Diod. Sie. ii. 10, § 1; 
Q. Curt. i. 5 

110 Beros. 1. s. e. Compare the Stand¬ 
ard Inscription. All the inscribed bricks 
hitherto discovered in the Babil mound 
bear Nebuchadnezzar’s legend. 

111 Ab 3 r den. ap. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 
41. 

112 Tbid. This is perhaps the Chebar 
of Ezekiel, lu Pliny’s time it was called 
the work of a certain Gobnr , a provin¬ 
cial governor. (H. N. vi. 26.) 

113 Abyden. 1. s. c. 

114 See the inscription on the Birs-i- 
Nimrud cylinders. (Journal of Hs. No- 
cie.ty. vol. xviii. pp. 27-32.) 

115 See text, p. 187; and compare the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 486, ^nd 
edition. 

116 This embankment is entirely com¬ 
posed of bricks which have never been 
disturbed, and which bear Nebuchad- 
uezzar’s name. (Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
Commentary , p. 77, note.) 

417 Ibid. p. 76. 

118 Sir 11. Rawlinson in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 469, note 7, 2nd edi¬ 
tion. 

119 Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 21. Com¬ 
pare Strab. xvi. 1, § 11. 

120 Compare the Hebrew rivus.” 

Opa would seem to be a proper name, 

421 Sir H. Rawlinson, 1, s, c. 
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i” Dan. iii. 2. 

i” Ibid i. 3, 4. 

Ibid. ii. 2; iv. 6, 7. 

»« Ibid. i. 10; ii. 12. 

**• Ibid, ii 48,49. 

llnd. iii. 1. 

Ibid. ii. 47; iii. 26-29; iv. 2, 31, 37. 

Ibid. iii. 14; iv. 8. 

>30 ibid. iii. 4-20. 

131 Ibid.;.. 2; iv. 8. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
inscriptions sufficiently show that this 
favorite god was Bel-IUerodaoh. 

>32 Ibid. ii. 12, 48; iii. 20. 26. 

> 33 Ibid. ii. 46-49; iii. 28-30; iv. 3, 34-37. 

> 34 Ibid. iv. 30. 

135 See particularly Dan. ch. iv. 34, 35, 
37. “ I blessed the Most High, ami I 

praised and honored him that livelh for 
ever, whose dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, and ids kingdom is from gen¬ 
eration to generation: and all the inhab¬ 
itants of tlie earth are reputed us noth¬ 
ing. and he doetli according to his will 
in the ami}* of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth; aud none can 
slay his hand, or say unto him. What 
doe»t thou ? Now I.* Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise and extol and honor the king of 
heaven, all whose works are truth, and 
Ids ways judgment: and those that walk 
In pride he is able to abase.” 

> 3 * ,v ec above, note 18. 

> 37 Jer. Iii. 10. Compare 2 K. xxv. 7. 

> ss Jer. Iii. 11. 

139 Ibid. Iii. 31. 

> 40 See note 30, Chapter VI., Yol. I., 
Second Monarchy; text, Vol. I. p. 490. 

141 See text, p 23S. 

143 i>ei'OS. Fr. 14. Karacrifevdtras tov <ca- 
Aoegcroi' Kpe/xaoTbr 7rapa6eicrov, 6ia TO ttjv 
yvraiKa avrov imOvneiv rijs opetav 6ia0ecre- 
T€0pappL€»'Tj> cV toIv Kara ttjv Mjjdiav to- 
ttoi?. 

* 43 ’AvaArjppaTa Atfliva vi/njAa. Bei'OS. 
1. S C. 

>*> A«i'6pea 7rai'To6a7ra. Ibid. 

146 Compare Dan. iv. 22 and 30. 

14(5 Ibid, verses 10-17. 

147 Ibid, verses 20-26. 

,4 " See Dr. Pusey's Lectures on Daniel , 
pp. 425—130, and compare the treatise of 
Welcker entitled Die Lycau thropie ein 
Ahcrglaube und eine Krunkheit, in the 
3id volume of his Kleine Schri/ien , pp. 
177 et seq. 

149 Dan. iv. 29. 

> 50 Ibid, verse 33. 

161 We must not suppose that the af¬ 
flicted monarch was allowed to range 
freely through the country. He was no 
doubt strictly confined to the private 
gardens attached to the palace. 

,d ‘- Dan. iv. 25, The “seven times" 1 of 
this passage would probably, but not 
necessarily . mean seven years. 

153 1 bid.' verse 31, It tins been thought 
that there is a reference to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's malady in the Standard Inscrip¬ 
tion. lint, tins is now doubted. Perhaps 
we might scarcely to expect that a king 
would formally record such an uffijetion, 


1 154 Ibid, verse 36. “My counsollo’s 

arid my lords sought unto me.” 

166 t'li. iv. of Darnel is N< buchudnez- 
zar’s proclamation on his recovery, 
j 158 Ahyden. Fr. s. 

| 167 BerosllS. Fr. 14. ’EpTTfcrwv (is ap- 

puxniav peTJjAAcifaTO tov 0iov. 'I llis Sober 
account of the i haUkean historian con¬ 
trasts favorably with the tna. vellous 
narrative of Abydcnus. who makes Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar first prophesy the de- 
I struction of Babylon by the Modes and 
Persians, and then vanish away out. of 
the sight of men. Ap. Euseb. /Yoj>. 

* Ev. ix. 41; p. 456, D ) 

| >If we suppose him 15 when he was 

con traded to the daughter of Cynxares 
] (B c. 025), he would have been 30 at his 
accession and 79 at bis death, in b r. 501. 

>69 Beros. Fr. 14: Poly hist, up F.useb. 
Chron. Can. i. 5; Abyden. ap. enml. i. 
10 . 

180 So the Astronomical Canon and 
Berosus (i. s. c.). Pol\ liistor (!. s. c.) 
gave him 12 years, and Josephus {Ant. 
Jvd. x. 11. §2) 18 years. 

181 “In the year that he began to 
reign.” (2 Iv. xxv. 27. Compare Jer 
Iii. 31.) 

> 62 2 Iv. xxv. 28; Jer. Iii. 32. 

183 ’Ev Toi? avay/catOTaTow «/>iAoi? 

(.Jn i. Jud. 1. s. c.) 

164 llpoara? Tuiv 7rpaypaT<o»' dvdpu>$ Kal 
acreAycus. (BefOS. Fr. 14.) 

185 Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13. The real 
name of this king, as it appears upon 
his bricks, was Nergal-sar-nzur, with 
which the Hebrew Nergal-shar-ezer is 
clearly identical. Tliis fact, added to 
the circumstance that the king bore the 
office of Rab-Mag. makes it. almost cer¬ 
tain that he is the person mentioned by 
Jeremiah. 

> 86 There is no ground for regarding 
the Babylonian priests ns tnoyi. By 
none of the old classical writers are 
they given the name. None of the 
terms applied to the “ wise men” in 
Daniel resemble it. There is ccituinly 
a remarkable resemblance between the 
may of Rab-Mag and may us. But the 
resemblance is less in tlie native lan¬ 
guage, where Rub-Mag is Rabu-emya; 
ami the term emyu is not used in Baby¬ 
lonian when u Magus is certainly i»- 
| teuJed. (See Jiehtsi. Ins. col. i. par. 13, 
Ac.) 

187 See above, note 41. 

» 8 * As the nine months of Lahoroso- 
archod are not counted in the Canon, 
we have to deduct them from the ad¬ 
joining reigns—those of Neriglissar and 
Nabomulius. 

See tex-t, p. 1&3. 

170 Diod. 8ic. ii 8, § 7. Compare text, 
p. 194. 

171 Ijftborosonrchod is the form which 
has most authority, since it occurs both 

I in the Canon of Ptolemy and in R< rosns 
tFr. 14). Fnbossoraeiis or Pabcsoraeiis 
js I he form given in flm Armenian Ettsw 
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bius. Josephus has Lobosordacus in 
one place (Ant. Jud. x. 11, § 2); Ab.yile- 
nus (up. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. lx. 41) Labas- 
soaraseus. 

172 Hoi? J»i/. Berosus. 1. s. c. 

173 Aia to jroAAa ep.</>aii'CU' ieafco»}0i). (Be- 
ros. Fr. M.) 

174 \\TTCTV(jLnavtar9r). Ibid. The word 
means literally ’’ was beaten to death.” 

175 From the commencement of b.c. 
625 to the close of b.c. 556. 

,7# The name is read as Nabu-nahid in 
Assyrian and Nabu-induk in Hamitio 
Babylonian. The former is the ground¬ 
work of Nabonnedus (Berosus), Nabona- 
dius (Astr Can.), and Labynetus (He¬ 
rod.); the latter of Nabannidochus (Aby- 
den.) and Naboandelus, which should 
probably be Naboandechus (Josephus). 

177 ToJrou (SC. AaftaccroapdcrKOv) ano 9 a- 
vovtos jSiauo p.opw, Na/Jai'i'iSo^oe ajroSci- 
kvv<ti / 3 a<xiAe'a, np o cry k o vra oL oi/Sev. 
(Abyden. Fr. 9 ) Compare Berosus, Fr. 
14, who calls Nabonadius Nafioi'i'ijSor u- 
v a t w v €k Ba.SuAaivo?. • 

178 On his bricks and cylinders Nabo- 
nidus calls himself the son of Nabu-**- 
dirba, the Rab Mag. (See British Mu¬ 
seum Series , vol. i. pi. 68.) 

770 This has been at ad times the usual 
practice of usurpers iu the East. (See 
Herod, iii. 68, 88; Josephus, Ant. Jud., 
xiv. 12, § 1; Wilkinson in the author’s 
Herodotus . vol. ii. p. 325; &c.) That it 
was adopted b 3 T Nabonadius seems to 
follow, 1. from Belshazzar, his son, be¬ 
ing regarded in Daniel as a son (de¬ 
scendant) of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 
2. 11, 13, IS, 22), and 2. from his having 
a son to whom he gave the name of Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. (Sec Behist. laser, col. 
i. par. 16, § 10; col. iii. par. 13, § 6.) 

180 Herod, i. 77. The author’s reasons 
for placing the fall of Sardis in b.c. 55t, 
and consequently the embassy sent bj r 
Croesus to Nabonadius in b c. 555, have 
been fully given in his Herodotus, vol. i. 
pp. 236, 287, 2nd edition. 

787 See text. pp. 115. 116. 

182 Herodotus represents Croesus as 
the aggressor in his war with Cyrus; 
but it is probable that he was so formal¬ 
ly rather than really. Cyrus’s attempt 
to detach the Greeks from Lydia (He¬ 
rod. i. 76), and his presence in full force 
m Cappadocia as soon as Croesus in¬ 
vades his territory, are sufficient proof 
that he was about to attack Croesus. 
(See the chapter on the “ History of 
Persia,” pp. 429-550.) 

is3 See above, note 180. 

184 Herod, i. 77. 

185 The Nitocris of Herodotus still re¬ 
mains one of the dark personages of 
history. She is unknown to the monu¬ 
ments. No other independent author 
mentions her. Her very name is snspi- 
sious, being Egj'ptian, not Babylonian. 
Yet still it is hard to imagine her a mere 
myth. Herodotus heard of her at Ba¬ 
bylon, within little more than a cen- 
fijiy of Hie time when she was paid to 


have lived. He heard of her in con¬ 
junction with another older queen, Se¬ 
mi ramis, who is found to be a historical 
personage, only a little misplaced. (See 
text, p. 231.) Again, Nitocris, though 
not known otherwise as a Babylonian 
name, was an Egyptian royal name in 
use at this period . (Wilkinson in the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 325, 2nd 
edition.) Under these circumstances it 
is perhaps allowable to conjecture, 1. 
that there was such a person; 2. that 
she was an Egyptian princess, or at any 
rate of Egyptian extraction; 3. that she 
was the wife, or mother, of one of the 
later Babylonian kings, and was regard 
ed as in some sense reigning conjointly 
with him. My own impression is that 
she was a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
born of an Egyptian mother, and mar¬ 
ried successively to Neriglissar and Na- 
bonadins, who each ruled partly in her 
right. I regard her as the mother of 
Belshazzar, whom Herodotus confounds 
with Ids father, Nabonadius; and I sus¬ 
pect that she is the queen who “came 
into the banquKing-house” at Belshaz¬ 
zar’s impious feast, and recommended 
him to send for Daniel. (Dan. v. 10-12.) 

186 The river walls, which Herodotus 
ascribes to Nitocris (i. 186), were de¬ 
clared expressly by Berosus to have 
been the work of this king (ini roiirov ra 
nepi t'ov norafjibv retyrj BajSvAoju'ow ■to- 
Aeco; o mys irKivOov sal d<j<t>d\-ov kotc- 
KocrurjOrj. Fr. 14). The bricks of the em¬ 
bankment are found to bear his name. 

187 Herod, i. 180. The river walls can 
scarcely have been built until the em¬ 
bankment was made. 

788 Ibid. 185. 

189 (Jrote, History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 
180. 2nd edition. 

190 Xen. Anah. ii. 4, § 12. 

191 xhe “ Median Wall” rests wholly 
on Xenophon’s authority. It is quite 
unknown to Herodotus, Strabo, Arrian, 
and the other historians of Alexander. 
Excellent reasons have been given for 
believing that the barrier within which 
the Ten Thousand penetrated was the 
old wall of Babylon itself. (See a paper 
read by Sir H. Rawlinson before the 
Geographical Society in 1851.) 

192 Herod, i. 71. 

193 Ibid. 79-86. 

194 Ibid. 153 and 177. See the Histori¬ 
cal Chapter in the account of the Fifth 
Monarchy , pp. 429-550. 

195 lIpo<T€<rd£a.i'To ernia ctcwi/ /capra jtoA- 
Aa»r. Herod, i. 19U. ’E^oi'Te? ra c7UTr}o€4a 
n\iov y ctKocrtv erwi'. Xen, Cyvop. vii. 5, 
§ 13. 

799 See PI. XL 

797 Herod, i. 189. 

198 Ibid, vii, 40. 

199 ’D? ... to SeuTepoy cap vniXa/jure. 

Herod i. 190. The two years seem al¬ 
luded to in Jer. Ii. 46. 

290 Berosus. Fr. 14. Aicrdo/aei'c? Na/Soi'' 
iyv €<f>oSoe ai'/roo (sc. Kupov), anacry- 
<t<m Tft TTfs $vr.;xp.f(os Kai TrapaTa$jfj.fyos, 
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j}ttjj0€is t|) pa-xTIi k-t.K. Compare Poly* 
histor ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, § 3. 
Herodotus does not say who command¬ 
ed the army. 

201 Hei’OS. 1. S. C. oAiyoaros, cr/x**e- 

x\iia&n ti? t>]v Bopcrin , 7rjji'w»' ttoAiv. 

202 '1 he proof of this association is 
contained in the cylinders of Nabonn- 
dins found at Mugheir, where the pro¬ 
tection of the gods is asked for Nabu- 
nadid and his son Bel-shar-uzur, who 
nre coupled together in a way that im¬ 
plies the co-sovereignty of the latter. 
(British Museum Senes, vol. i. pi. 68. No. 
1.) The date of the association was at' 
the latest b c. 540, Nabonadius's fifteenth 
year, since the third year of Belshazzar 
is mentioned in Daniel (viii. 1). If Bel 
shazzar was (as I have supposed) a sou 
of a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar mar¬ 
ried to Nabonadius after he become king, 
he could not be more than fourteen in 
his fa Liter’s fifteenth year. 

nos “TheQueen,” who “came into the 
banqueting-house,” where Belshazzar 
and his wives were already seated (Dan. 
v. 2, 10). can only be the wife of Nabo¬ 
nadius and mother of Belshazzar. The 
tone of her address suits well with this 
view. (Compare Dr. Pusey’s Lectures on 
Daniel, p. 449, which I first read after 
this note was written.) 

204 Ilerod. i. 190. 

206 Ibid. 191. 

206 According to Herodotus (1. s. c.), 
Cyrus cut a canal from the Euphrates 
to the reservoir of Nitocris, which he 
found nearly empty. According to 
Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5. § 10), he cut- 
two canals from a point on the Eu¬ 
phrates above Babylon to another be¬ 
low the town. 

207 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, § 15. This is far 
more probable than the statement of 
Herodotus that “it happened to be a 
festival ” (rv^eic yap <T<f)<. covaav opTijv, i. 
191, sub fin.). 

208 Dan. v. 1. 

209 Xopeveiv tovtoc tov \povov Kcd ev ev- 
Trafleiyjai elicu. Ilerod. I. s. o. Compare 
Jer. li. 39. 

210 The non-elosing of the river gates 
must have been a neglect of this kind. 
Had the sentries even kept proper 
watch, the enemy's approach must have 
been perceived. 

2,1 Dan. v. 4; Xen. Cyrop. 1. s. c. Xe¬ 
nophon appropriately calls these reli¬ 
gious revellers kw/xckttgU. 

212 It is curious that Herodotus does 
not nolice the fact of the attack being 
by night, which is strongly put by Xeno¬ 
phon (Cj/rop. vii. 5. §§ 15-33). Compare 
Dan. v. 30: “In that night was Belshaz¬ 
zar slain.” 

213 e V KvpTj}. Ilerod. 1. 191. 

214 Jer. li. 31. 

216 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, §§26-31; Jer. 1. 
30; ii. 4. 

2 > 8 Jer. 1. 43. 

n 7 Dan. v, 5-28, 


218 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, §§ 27-30. The 
picture is graphic, and may well be 
true. 

2,0 Jer. 1 32; li. 30, 32. 58. 

220 Bel’OSUS, El*. 14. Ki»pos Se Ba/3i>yu>ia 
KaraAa^ofit»‘0?, xat avrrufa? Ta «£u> Tr t s tt*- 
Atws t xaraoxaupai, k.t A Compare 
Jer. 1. 15; li. 44, 58. I have replaced 
KaTaaxdupat by “ dismantled,” because, 
whate\er the orders of Cyrus may have 
been, the enormous labor of demolishing 
the wall was certainly not undertaken. 
The battlements may have been thrown 
down, and breaches broken in it: but 
the wall itself existed till the time « f 
Alexander. (Abyden. Fr. 9.) 

221 'Avt<Jev£er end Bopoimrov, exiro\iopxrj- 
<tiov tov Napovrifiov. Beros. 1. s. e. 

222 Ibid. 

223 Kappan'vjT ^ye/uoi irji‘Swpt’erat. Fr. 9. 
Berosns, as reported by Josephus \Contr. 
Ap. i. 21), only says that Cyrus assigned 
Carmama to Nabonadius as his place 
of abode (5oi>? oi<ojTjjpiov avrip Kap/tiaviav). 

224 See text, p. 244. 

225 Herod, ii. 157. 

228 Ibid. i. 1-18. 

227 Judging by the taxation of Darius, 
the resources of the 1 Visions at this 
time were nearly five times as great as 
those of the Babylonians. The Persian 
Empire included the 1st, 2nd, 3rd. 7th, 
half the 9th. the 10th, lltli, 12th. 13th, 
14th. 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and filth sa 
trapits; while the Babylonian l'mpiie 
consisted of the. 5th. the 8th. and half 
the S‘th. The joint revenue furnished to 
Darius by tlie satrapies of the first list 
was 5660 talents; that furnished by Hie 
second list was 1150. 

228 See the description of the Assyrian 
Empire in Vol. I pp 501-501. 

229 This may be concluded from such 
expressions as “Thou. O king, art a 
king of kings ” (Dan. ii. 37). “Thou,” 
(i.e. Babylon) “shalt no more be called 
The lady of kingdoms ' (Is. xlvii. 5). It 
is confirmed by the history of the Jews 
(2 K. xxiv. 1-17), and by the list of Tyrian 
kings contemporary with the Babylo¬ 
nian Empire presen ed in Josephus. 
(Contr. Ap i. 21.) 

230 s t . e text, pp. 212-245. 

231 Abyden. b r. 8. 

232 It may be suspected Hunt the Susi- 
anians revolted from Baby lon before 
the conclusion of the siege and joined 
Cyrus. (See Isaiah xxi. 2; xxii. 6.) 

APPENDIX B. 

1 See Appendix A, Vol I. pp. 508-512, 
Second Monarchy. 

2 Such names as Pul, Poms. Nmlins, 
can scarcely contain more than one ele¬ 
ment 

3 Of course there may have been other 
combinations in use besides these; but 
no others have been as yet distinctly 
recognized. 

4 Bt*e Vol. 1. j*. 417. Another name of 
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exactly the same tvpp is Shamas ipni. 
(See note 559, Chapter IX., Second Mon¬ 
arch!/.) 

5 See note 559, Chapter IX., Second 
Monarcht/. 

6 Oppert, Expedition scientifique, 
tom ii. p. 259. 

7 See text, p. 126. 

8 Or. according 1 to M. Oppert, “ Nebo, 
protect my son.” ( Expedition , tom. ii. 
p. 258.) 

9 This is decidedly the more correct 
form, and indeed is probably not far 
from the Babylonian articulation. 

10 Expedition , tom. ii. p. 259. 

11 See text, p. 231. 

12 See Vol. I. p. 481. 


13 2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9. 

14 Several such conjectures have been 
published by M. Oppert (Expedition 
scientifique, tom. ii. pp. 355-357.) 

15 Jer. xxxix. 3. 

16 Sir II. Kawlinson in the JimnuJ of 
the Asiatic Society , vol. xviii. p. 28, 
note 2. 

17 Jer. 1. s. c. 

18 Dan. iv. 8. “ At the last DaninJ 

came in before me, whose name was 
Belteslnizzar after the name of my pod." 

19 See the Turynm on Prov. xxi. 14. 

20 Dan. iv. 9. 

21 See Appendix A. Vol. I. pp. 511,512. 

22 See the explanation given of Sarse- 
chim in the text on p. 264. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1 The boundaries here given belong to 
the Empire only at the height of its great¬ 
ness, viz., from about b. c. 500 to b. c. 479. 
The Strymon and the Danube ceased to 
be boundaries at least as early as the 
last-named year. 

2 See text, pp. 133, 134. 

3 It is difficult to measure exactly the 
dimensions of the Assyrian Empire, 
from the uncertainty of its boundaries 
eastward and northward. If we regard 
it as comprising the whole of the Baby- 
loniau Empire, Assyria Proper, one half 
of Media, and some districts of Armenia, 
Cappadocia, and Cilieia, we may perhaps 
aUow it an area of from 400,000 to 500,000 
square miles. 

4 See text, pp. 124,125. 

6 See Yol. 1. pp. 2-4; text, p. 123. 

• See Yol. I. pp. 120-129. 

7 See text, pp. 1-5. 

8 Ibid. pp. IS, 19. 

9 See Yol. I. pp. 136-138; text, pp. 19, 

20 . 

10 See text, pp. 12 C, 127. 

11 Idid. pp. 127, 128. 

12 Ibid, pp, 129-132. 

13 The name of the country is given as 
Parsa in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspis, which is no doubt the 
true native orthography. The Hebrews 
called it Paras (QJsJ0)» Greeks 

— T 

lltpcrK, the Romans Perns or Persia. 
The modern Furs is the ancient Parsa 
softened and abbreviated. Farsistan is 
“ the land of the Farsis” or Persians. 

14 Kinneir, Persian Empire , pp. 194- 
201; Pottinger, Travels, p. 219; Ac. 

10 Herod, i. 125. The later geogra¬ 
phers, however, distinguish between the 
two. (Strab. xv. 3, § 1; Arrian, Exji. Alex. 
vi. 28 ; &e.) 

16 Kinneir, pp. 54 and 200. Pottinger, 
p. 221; Ueoyraph. Journal , vol. xxvii. p. 
184. 

17 See text, p. 124. 

1B Pottinger, p. 54; Fraser, Khorasan, 
p. 71; Malcolm, Piston/ of Persia, p. 3; 
Kinneir, pp. 54, 70, 81, 201. 

19 Kinneir speaks of crossing “four 
rivers” between Hush ire and the Tab (p. 
57), but of these four two were arms of 
the Khisht , which is the only stream in 
the district that uas the least real pre- 
tenslou to the name of river. 


20 Malcolm says of this tract, that it 
“bears a greater resemblance in soil and 
climate to Arabia than to Persia” (p. 2). 

21 Compare text, p. 2. 

22 Yaluable contributions towards a 
map have been made by Mr. Consul 
Abbott, Lieut.-Gen. Monteith, and the 
Baron de Bode, which will be found in 
the thirteenth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
seventh volumes of the Journal of the 
Ueoyraph ical Society. But much still re¬ 
mains to be done, more especially towards 
the east and the south-east. 

23 Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 4C9, 501, 709; 
Pottinger, pp. 234, 237; Kinneir, pp. 55, 
59; Ueoyraph. Journal , vol. xiii. pp. 79, 
80, 85; vol. xxv. pp. 33, 47, 76; vol.xxvii, 
pp. 116, 158, 159, Ac. 

24 See especially the descriptions in 
Fraser, Khurasan , pp. 75-79; Cbesne^, 
Euphrates Expedition , vol. i. p. 208; 
Ueoyraph. Journal , vol. xxvii. p. 174; 
vol. xxxi. pp. 03, 64. 

23 Compare Kinneir, pp. 55, 195-200; 
Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 459, 472, Ac.; 
Morier, First Journey, pp. 92, 147, 148; 
Ueoyraph. Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 29-78; 
vol. xxvii. pp. 149-184. 

26 Ueoyraph. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 84; 
vol. xxv. pp. 59, 60; Ker Porter, vol. i. 
p. 685; Pottinger, pp. 206, 220; Fraser, 
Khorasan, p. 79; Morier, First Journey, 
p. 150. 

27 See text, pp. 27, 2S. 

2 * See text, pp. 134, 135. 

29 Strab. xv. 3, § 6; Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. 
v. 5. 

30 The names, Pulwar and Khoona- 
zabcrni, are given us the present names 
on the authority of a recent traveller, 
Captain Claude Clerk (sec Ueoyraph. 
Journal, vol. xxxi. pp. 60 and 64). Our 
earlier travellers generally represent the 
former river as known by the name of 
the Kur or Kur-ab (Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 
512; Chesney, vol. i. p. 208). Kinneir, 
however, calls it the Shamier tPeman 
Empire, p. 59), Morier the Sewuml (First 
Journey, p. 142). Rivers have often half- 
a-dozen names in the Fast, each name 
really attacliing to a certain portion only 
of the course. 

31 Till recently our travellers and map- 
makers have called this lake Lake 
Bakhtigan; but Mr.Consul Abbott assures 
us that that name is not now known on 
the spot. ( Ueoyraph. Journal , vol. xxv, 
p. 71.) 
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32 Strictly speaking the Murg-ab, which 
flows by Pasargadae, is a tributary of the 
Pulwar, and not the main river. 

33 So Morier ( First Journey , p. 124). 
Ker Porter speaks of the arches as three 
only ( Travels , vol. i. p. 685), while Lieut. 
Pottinger multiplies them into nine! 
(Travels, p. 242). 

34 Pottinger, p. 239. M. Flandin has an 
engraving of this bridge, which represents 
it with 13 arches (Voyaae en Perse, 
“Planches modernes,” pi. xciv.). So 
also Morier, Second Journey , opp. p. 74. 

35 Pottinger, 1. s. c.; Kinneir, p. 59. 

36 Fraser, p. 82. 

37 Geograph. Journal , vol. xxvii. Map 
opposite p. 109. 

38 Kinneir, p. 57. 

39 Clerk, in Geograph. Journal , vol. 
xxxi. p. G4. 

40 Morier, First Journey, p. 92; Second 
Journey, p. 49. 

41 Abbott, in Geograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii. p. 151. Comp. Ouseley, Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 69, 70. 

42 See the description of Mr. Consul 
Abbott ( Geograph. Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 
72-75). 

43 kinneir, p. 60. 

44 Abbott, in Geograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii. p. 183. 

46 Of these the most striking are those 
on the route betw r een Bushire and Shiraz, 
which have been described by many 
travellers. (Morier, First Journey, pp. 
49-54; Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 75-79; 
Monteith, in Geograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii. pp. 115-117; Clerk, in the same, 
vol. xxxi. pp. 62-64.) Others of nearly 
equal grandeur were traversed by Mr. 
Abbott in the more eastern part of the 
mountain region. (Geograph. Journal, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 174, 175.) 

46 See the plates in Flandin ( Voyage en 
Perse , “ Planches modernes,” pis. xevi. 
and xeix.), from one of which PI. 
XXVI. is taken. 

47 Monteith, in Geograph. Journal, vol. 
xxvii. p. 115. 

48 Pasargadae was mentioned as the 
capital of Cyrus by Anaximenes (ap. 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. Tlatro-apyaScu) and 
Ctesias (Fers. Exc. §9). Either Ctesias 
or Dino represented it as the capital city 
of Atrad ites, the father of the great 
Cyrus. (See Nic. Dam. Fr. 66.) 

46 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. v. 6; x. 1. Prob¬ 
ably the true original form of the name 
was Parsa-gherd, “the castle of the Per¬ 
sians” (as Stephen of Byzantium ex¬ 
plains the name). For the root gherd 
compare the modern Darabgherd, Las- 
jird, Burujird, &c., and the certa of the 
old Parthian cities, Tigrano-cerfa, Car- 
cathio-certo, &c. 

50 It is this tomb, placed at Pasargadae 
by Strabo (xv. 3, § 7), Arrian (Exp. Alex. 
vi. 29), and others, which alone certainly 
fixes the site. 

51 Clerk, in Geograph. Journal , vol. 
xxxi. pp. 60, 61. 


62 Kinneir, p. 59; Morier, Second Jour • 
neu, p. 83. 

53 The streams which fertilize the 
Shiraz plain are rills rather than rivers. 
The best known is the Rocknabad , cele¬ 
brated by Hafiz. 

54 Geograph. vi. 8. Kapyavt] nyTponoku;. 

65 Amin. Marc, xxiii. 6. “ Inter civi- 

tates nitet Carmona omnium mater.” 

08 Pottinger, pp. 221-227; Abbott in 
Geograph. Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 29, 30. 

87 Pottinger, p. 206. 

68 Ptol. Geograph. vi. 8. This name is 
evidently the original of the modern 
Ormuz or Hormuz. The Kormuzians 
were forced to migrate early jin the 13th 
century. (D’Anville, in the Alemoires de 
VAcademie des Sciences, tom. xxx. p. 
141.) 

69 Armuzia or Harmozia appears as a 
“region” in Pliny (H. N vi. 27), and 
Arrian (Hist. Ind. Xxxiii. 1.) 

80 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxvii. 8. 

81 Ibid, xxxviii. 5. This name, per¬ 
haps, remains in the Mount Asban of 
these parts. (Vincent, Peiiplus, p. 381.) 

82 Arrian, xxxviii. 7. 

83 Ibid, xxxix. 3; Ptol.vi. 4. 

84 Arrian, 1. s. c.; Strao. xv. 3, § 3. 

85 Ptol. Geograph 1. s. c. 

89 Strab. 1. s. c. GabianS, a district of 
Elymais (according to Strabo), probably 
took its name from this city. (Strab. 
xvi. 1, § 18.) 

87 Ptol. Geograph 1. s. c. 

88 So Q. Curtius, Hist. Alex. iii. 5. 

89 As the Baron de Bode conjectures. 
(Geograph. Journal, vol. xiii. pp. 108- 

70 These four places are mentioned 
both by Ptolemy (Geograph. vi. 4) and 
by Ammianus (xxiii. 6). The latter 
places Portospana in Carmania. 

71 Hyrba appears as a Persian town on 
the horders of Media in a fragment of 
Nicolas of Damascus. (Fr. 66.) 

72 See text, pp. 17,18. Ptolemy, how¬ 
ever, assigns ParmtacenS to Persia 
(Geograph. vi. 4). 

73 Ptol. 1. s. c. This writer’s Mar- 
dyene seems to be the mountain region 
extending from Bebahan to Kazerun. 
That the Mardi were mountaineers ap¬ 
pears from Herod, i. 84; Nic. Dam. Fr. 
66; Strab. xv. 3, § 1. 

74 Compare Strab. xv. 3, § 3; Arrian, 
Hist. Incl. xxxix. 3; Ptol. Geograph. 
vi. 4. 

75 Plin. H. N. vi. 26. 

7 9 Most of the ancient geographers 
regard Carmania as a distinct country, 
lying east of Persia (Strab. xv. 3, § 1; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 24; Ptol. Geograph. vi. 4, 
6; Arrian, Hist. hid. xxxviii. 1). But it 
appears from Herodotus that in the 
early times the Carmanians were con 
sidered to he simply a tribe of Persians. 
(Herod, i. 120. Compare Strab. xv. 2. 
§ 14, ad fin.) 

77 Herod, ix. 122; Plat. Leg. iii. 695 a; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. v. 4. 
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78 See text, p. 267. 

7 "Fraser, Khurasan , pp. 163, tC4. 

80 Kinneir, Persia a Empire, p. 55 
Compare Geoymph. Journal, vol. xiii. 
pp. 'iU-84. 

o1 Pottinger, Travels, p. 237. 

82 Compare Pottinger, pp. 229, 239; 
Abbott, in Geoyruph. Journal, vol. xxv. 
pp. 34, 74; vol. xxvii. pp. 150, 158, 165, 
164; Monteith, in the same, vol. xxvii. 
p. 110; Morier, First Journey, p. 92; 
.Second Journey, pp. 63, 122, Arc.; Ker 
Porter, Travels, vol. i. pp. 469, 473, 685, 
709; Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 79, 114, Arc. 

83 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 109; Abbott, 
in Geographical Journal, vol. xxv. p.50. 

84 See text, pp. 266, 207. 

86 Fraser, p. 162. This writer’s ob¬ 
servations gave for the height of dif¬ 
ferent parts of the plateau a minim um 
of 2500 and a maximum of 4500 feet. 
Col. Chesney calls the average elevation 
5000 feet ( Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. 
p*. 65>; but tms estimate is in excess of 
the truth. 

86 Chesney, vol. i. p. 78. This para¬ 
graph and the next are repeated from 
the author’s Herodotus, where they 
formed a part of one of the “Essays” 
appended to the first volume. (See 
pages 440, 441 of the second edition.) 

87 Especially the Dusee or Punjgur 
river, which rises near Xushki in lat. 
29° 40', long. G5 C 5' ? and falls into the 
sea near Gwattur, m lat. 25° 10', long. 
61° 30'. 

88 “A monotonous reddish-brown 
color,” says Col. Chesney, “ is pre¬ 
sented by everything in Iran, including 
equally the mountains, plains, hills, 
rocks, animals, aDd reptiles. For even 
in the more favored districts, the fields 
which have yielded an abundant crop 
are so pai-clied and burnt before mid¬ 
summer, that, if it were not for the 
heaps of corn in the villages near them, 
a passing stranger might conclude that 
harvest was unknown m that apparently 
barren region.” ( Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 79.) 

89 Chesney, 1. s. c. 

90 Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 210. 

91 Chesney, vol. i. ch. viii.; Kinneir, 
p. 211; Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, p. 
23S. 

"“Pottinger, Travels, pp. 132-138; 
Geoymph. Journal , vol. xi. pp. 136-156; 
vol. xiv. pp. 145-179. 

" 3 Kinneir says: “The sand of the 
desert is of a reddish color, and so 
light that when taken into the hand the 
particles are scarcely palpable. It is 
raised by the wind into longitudinal 
waves, which present on the side towards 
the point from which the wind blows a 
gradual slope from the base, but on the 
other side rise perpendicularly to the 
height of 10 or 20 feet, and at a dis¬ 
tance have the appearance of a new 
brick wall.” ( Persian Empire , p, 222. 
Compare Fraser, Khorasan, p. 252 and 


Abbott in Geoymph. Journal, vol. xxv. 
p. 37.) 

94 Kinneir, p. 217; Fraser, 1. s. c. 

95 Chesney, vol. i. p. '39; Ferrier, 
Caravan Journeys , p. 403. 

96 See text, p. 21. 

97 Herod, i. 125; iii. 93; Justin, xli. 1; 
Ptol. Geoyr. vl. 2; Behist. Inscr. col. ii. 
par. 15. 

98 The term Atak is applied to both 
sides of the range. Mr. Lraser applies 
it especially to the strip which skirts 
the mountains along their northern base. 
(Khorasan , pp. 245. 251, &c.) On the 
true country of the Farthians, see the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. iv. p. 1G2; and 
compare Herod, iii. 93, 117; vii. 66; 
Isid. Char. Mans. Partli. p. 7; Pliny, 
H. X. vi. 25. 

99 Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 335, 351, 358, 
&c. 


This people appears as Haroyu in 
the Zendavesta (see Appendix, p. 120, 
§ 9). In the inscriptions of Darius they 
are called Hariva ( Behist. Inscr. col. l. 
par. G). Herat and the lleri-rud are 
clearly continuations of the old name. 
The Greek Wpioi or *Ap«ioi very imper¬ 
fectly renders the native appellation. 

101 Fraser, Khorasan, Appendix, p.30; 
Ydmbery, Travels, pp. 209, 270; Pot¬ 
tinger, 'J ravels, p. 416. 

192 On the position of the Gandarians 
in the time of the Persian Empire, see 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 175, 
2 nd edition. Pressed upon by the Yue- 
Chi, a Tatar race, in the fifth or sixth 
century of our era, they migrated to the 
south-west, occupying the valley of the 
Urghand-ab (ancient Arachotus), and 
impressing on the tract the name which 
it still bears, of Kandahar. 

103 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. pp. 100-K3; Elphinstone, Kabul, 
pp. 86 et seqq. 

104 Chesney, vol. i. p. 171. 

105 Herod, iii. 102; iv. 44. Compare 
IT oca tarns, Fr. 179. 

me jojom the accounts which Herodo¬ 
tus gives of the Thamana*ans, we could 
only gather that they dwelt in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Sarangians, Partbians, 
and Hyrcaniftns (iii. 93, 117). The ground 
for locating them in the tract tying be¬ 
tween the Haroot-rud and Gliirisk, is to 
be found in Isidore of Charax, if we 
are allowed to read t-Ttufkr «a/uarcuw»' 
\wpa for erTfOfltw 'Aravwr ,^u>pa. the Aliaili 
being a people otherwise wholly un¬ 
known. (See the author’s Utrodolus, 
vol. iv. p. 173, notes 5 and 6 .) 

107 Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, pp. 2SS- 
255. 


108 The Sarangians (or Zarangians) of 
Herodotus are undoubtedly the Pran- 
gians of later writers. Their position is 
pretty certainly fixed bv the notices iu 
Strabo (xv. 2 , §§ 5-10), 1’liny (//. .V. vl. 
23), Arrian (Exp. Alex. iii. 25; vi. 17), and 
Ptolemy (Geoymph vi. 19). 
io» Ferrier p 426 Compare Christie 
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in Pottinger’s Travels,, Appendix, p. 407, 
and Kinneir, Persia,* Empire, pp. 189- 
193. 

\ i o Ferrier, p. 427. 

1! 1 See the author’s Herodotus , vol. iv. 
p. 174. 

112 This position is plain from Ptolemy 
(U 'O'lrctph. vi. 18) and Isidore (Alans. 
Parfh § 19). There can be little doubt 
that in the word Uryliaud-ab we have 
a corruption of the name Arachol-us, 
which was apolied to the chief stream of 
the district. (Isid. Char. I. s. c.) 

113 Chesney, vol. i. pp. 166-170; El- 
phinstone, Kabul , p. 452. 

J14 Herod, iii. 94; vii. 68. The term 
“ Paricanians” is perhaps not ethnic. 
Probably it means simply “mountain- 

113 Pottinger, Travels , pp. 24-184, and 
pp. 240-202. 

116 Ibid. p. 259. 

147 Ibid. p. 2G1. 

118 See text, pp. 18,19. 

119 Hence the names “ Desert of Kizil 
Koum" (or Red Sand) and “Desert of 
Kara Koum” (or Black Sand). 

120 See M. Vambery’s Travels p. 107. 
Compare Mouravieff as quoted by De 
Hell, Train It in the Sleaze >•, p. 320. 
“This country exhibits the image of 
death, or rather of the desolation left 
behind by a great convulsion of nature. 
Neither birds nor quadrupeds are found 
in it; no verdure nor vegetation cheers 
the sight, except here and there at long 
intervals some spots on which there 
grow a few stunted shrubs.” See also 
Barnes in Geograph. Journal , vol. iv. 
pp. 305-311. 

424 Vambhy, pp. 102, 107, 111, 112, &c. 

122 Ibid. pp. 113, 114, 157, Ac. 

» 2 3 Ibid. pp. 114-116. The Kaflankir 
crossed by M. V&mbGry seems to have 
been an outlying peninsula belonging to 
the Ust-Urt tract. 

124 This is the case with the Bokhara 
river, winch terminates in Lake Dengiz , 
and with the Shehri-Sebz river, which 
is evaporated by the Kul Mohi. The 
Murg-ab also ends in a swamp. The 
rivers of Balkh and Khulm are con¬ 
sumed in irrigation. The Maymene 
river and the Kizil Deria lose themselves 
in the sands. 

125 Vdmbery, p. 121. 

12 « Ibid. p. 199. 

427 Rjid. p. 214. 

128 Ferrier, Cara ran Journeys , pp. 
197-230; Burnes, Bokhara , vol. i. p. 245. 
Compare Q. Curt. vi. 4, § 26. 

129 A native proverb says: "Samar¬ 
kand firdousl man end" —“Samarkand 
resembles Paradise.” (See V&mbery, p. 
204.) 

130 Ibid. pp. 152-156. 

131 Margiana, the tract about Merv, is 
reckoned by Darius to Bactria. (Beh. 
laser, col. iii. par. 4.) 

432 Chorasnna appears as Qairizem in 
the Zendavesta (see Note 1, Chapter VI., 
Third Monarchy ), as Uvarazmiya in the 


Persian cuneiform inscriptions. (Beh. 
laser, col. i. par. 6.) The capital city was 
still called Khoresm in the time of Gen¬ 
ghis Khan, and hence its name was 
given to the great Kharesmian Empire. 
Khorezm is still the political name of 
Khiva. (V&mbdry, p. 126.) 

133 Eratosth. ap. Strab. xi. 8, § 8. 

134 Arrian, Exp. Alex iii. 30; iv. 3; 
Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. vii. 7; Strab. 1. s. c. 

135 Tuuj-ab —“Five Rivers,” jninj be¬ 
ing the modern form of the Sanscrit 
poncho , “ five,” and ah (or cut) being an 
old word for “water” in most Indo- 
European languages. 

136 Sinde, India, and Hindu-stan, are 
various representatives of the same 
native word. Hindu is the oldest known 
form, since it occurs in one of the most 
ancient portions of the Zendavesta (see 
Appendix, p. 121, § 19). The Greeks and 
Romans sometimes called the river Sin- 
dus instead of Indus. (Pbn. N. H. vi. 
20.) 

137 Great portions of the doabs or 
tracts between the streams are in this 
condition. In the most western of them 
there is a large desert of loose sand. 
(Elphinstone, Caubul, vol. i. pp. 3?, 33.) 

138 lvinneir, Persian Empire, p. 213. 

139 Pottinger, Travels , pp. 308-311; 
Geograph. Journal, vol. xiv. p. 198. 

140 See Wood’s Memoir on the Indus, 
and compare the Geograph. Journal,v ol. 
iii. pp. 113-115; vol. viii. art. 25; and vol. 

x. p. 530. 

141 Herod, iii. 94; vii. 70. 

142 Nearcbus ap. Arr. Hist. Ind. xxvi. 
2; xxix. 9-16; Strab. xv. 2, §§ 1 and 13; 
Plin. II. N. vi. 23; Solinus, Polyhist., 
§67. 

143 Kinneir, p. 203. 

144 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition , 
vol. i. p. 178; Geograph. Journal, vol. 
xxxiii. pp. 183, 187, 195; Arrian, Hist. 
Ind. xxvi. 5. 

145 Kinneir, pp. 203, 204. 

146 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxii. 3, 4; Kin- 
neir, pp. 194, 201. 

147 l ehrkana appears in the Zenda¬ 
vesta as the “ ninth best of regions and 
countries” (see Appendix, p. 120, § 12). 
The name is given as Vurkana in the 
Behistun Inscription (col. ii. par. 16). 

148 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 29, 30; Strab. 

xi. 6, § 1; 7, § 1; Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. vi. 4. 

149 ytrab. vi. 7, § 2; 'II 'Ypxavia <r4>A8pa 

evBat/Junv non ttoW- 1 ) k<xi to irAeoi' nt&iaq. 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 23; 'H *Y psavia 
. . . Tjj fier opicnv aTretpyerat Sa<reVi <cal 
v\prj\ois, rry ire&ioe avrijs eerre 

etri riji' i±eya\r\v rr}v ravry ddXaaaav. See 
also Q. Curt. vi. 4, and compare the ac¬ 
counts of the moderns (Fraser, Khura- 
san, pp. 599-602; Vambery, Travels , pp. 
47—56). 

iso Pamir Steppe, which is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Boior range, is called 
by the natives Bami-dumya, or “ the 
Roof of the World. ” ( Geograph . Journal , 
vol. x. p. 535.) 

161 The somewhat doubtful question of 
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the habitat of these Persian Scythians is I 
discussed at more length in the author’s 
Jlei attains, vol. iv. pp. 108, 169, 2nd 
edition. i 

15-J See the Nakhsh-i*Rustam Inscrip¬ 
tion, par. 3 (ibid. p. 207). Compare 
Ilerocf. vii. 04, and Hecafcanis, Fr, 171. 

i° a Herod, vi. 113: vii. 184; viii. 113; 

A IT. Exp. Alex. iii. 13. 

161 Darius unites the Saco?, at Beliistun, 
with the Gaudarians and Sattagydians 
—at IVrsepolis with the Gaudarians and 
idycians—at Nukhsh-i-Rustam with the 
Gaudarians and Indians. 

156 bruser, Khurasan, Appendix, pp. 
110 - 110 . 

1 These longitudinal chains are 
cliieiiy towards the east. The principal 
are Mount Massula near the Caspian, 
Mounts Kibleh mid Sehend between the 
Urumiyeh lake and the basin of the 
Kizil Uzeu, and Mount Zagros or the 
great Kurdish range, which runs be¬ 
tween Urumiyeh and Van, separating 
those two lake basins. 

157 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. CS. Compare Beaufort, Ka.ra- 
numitt, p. 57; Leake, Asia Minor, p, 104; 
Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 305. 
The last-named writer saw many peaks 
covered with snow in August, which in 
this latitude would imply a height of at 
least 10,000 feet. 

138 Chesney, vol. i. p. 69. 

150 ibid. p. 97. Comp. Strab. xi. 14. 

§ 4; Hamilton, vol. i. pp. 164-255, and 
Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 111-215. 

100 See text, pp. 313, 314. 

161 Strab. xi. 14, §9. Compare Ezek. 
xxvii. ll. 

ley The height of Mount Argams, as 
obtained from the mean of three obser¬ 
vations taken by Mr. Hamilton, was 
13.017 feet. {Researches in Asia Minor , 
vol. ii. p. 219.) 

163 Herodotus calls the Phrygians no- 
Ai/jrpojSaTwTaroe? dtrat-Tuu - kou irokvKaprroTa.- 

Toe? (v. 49). Strabo says of Cappadocia, 
that it was dyadt] sal Kapirols, paAiara be 
a ltw k ai /3ocr*i/p.atri 7rarToba7TOi? (xii. 2, 

$ 10 ). 

1,54 See lext. Chapter II. 

105 Herod, iii. 91: iv. 37; vii. 79. 

100 Strab. xi. 3, §§ 1-6; Plin. H. A. vi. 
10; Ptol. v. 12; Dionys. Fcriey. 6115-699; 
Lustath. ad Dionys. 19; Pomp. Mel. i. 2, 
Ac. For intermediate forms of the 
name, see Steph B\z. ad voc. Saireipe?; 
Menuiul Protect. Frs. 5. 41, 42, Ac.; and 
Elym. Mugu. ad vuc IW^eip. 

167 The / and rare scat cely distinguish¬ 
able in the OUI Persian, and the Persian 
form of Ararat would naturally be 
Ala ruil or Alatml. The Ass.\ l ian repre- 
seutaiiuii of the word is Urunl, or 
Crarda. (See Sir II. Raulinson “On 
the Alarodiaas of Herodotus” in the 
author’s Ihrodotus, vol. iv. pp. 203-206, 
2nd edition.) 

Gcoyraphical Journat, vol. iii. pp. 
31. 35. Compare Strabo, xi. 2, § 17. 

> 0U Herod, hi. 97; vii. 79. 


no t xeept, perhaps, the Mosch. Pm e 
the author s Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 119, 
note 1, 2nd edit ion.) 

171 On this identity, see Ileeatams, Fr. 
191; Strab. xii. 3, § 18; Eustatli. ad 
Dionys. 166; Steph. Byz. ad voc. Md- 

Kpwrts. 

172 The exact position of each of tin se 
tribes is considered in tlie author's He¬ 
rodotus, vol. iv. pp. 179-184. 

173 Herod, i. 28; Ephorns., Fr. 80; 
Pomp. Mel. i 21; Scymu. Ch. 938. 

174 Strab. xii. 2, § 4; Scylax, Feript. 
§91. 

17 3 Plin. H. N. v. 32. 

170 See Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. i. 
pp- 158-167; Chesney, Euphrates Expe¬ 
dition, vol. i. pp 321-332 

177 llerod. i. 142. Oi be 'lone? . . . 
rod ixkv ovpaeov /cat rioe wptw»’ tV rw xaA- 
Aujtw CTl/y^aror iSpvadfxei 1 oi 7rbAia? itdvrtiiv 
ayitp^nwe run' r/peis Ibp.ei'* oi>Ti yap to. ai’to 
aiiTjj? ^lapia twvto Troieei t>j ’lwrijj, oere ra 
KaTbi, odre ra irpov Tije ijw, ovtc ra 7rpb$ r»jr 
eonipj/v. 

178 See Herod, v. 101; Sopli. Philoct. 
393; Strab. xiii. 4, § 5. 

179 Fellows, Lijcia, pp. 249-251; 256- 
260. 

‘ 80 Strab. xiv. 5, £§ 12-17; Beaufort, 
Kura mania , pp. 285-288; Chesney, Eu¬ 
phrates Expedition, vol. i. p. 352. 

181 Strab. xiv. 5, §1; Ptol. Geograph. 
v. 8. 

182 Chesney, pp. 456-460. Compare 
Ross, Reisen nacli Kos, Ac. pp. 82-209. 

183 Ap. Strab. xiv. 6. § 5. 

184 Strab. 1. S. C. Euoird? ean *ai tv«- 
Aato?, fftraj rt avTapmi ypjjTat. 

183 1 bid! See also Phn. H. xY. xxxiv. 1. 

180 The German Kupjer, our own cop¬ 
per, the Spanish coble, tHe Dutch koper, 
and the French cuirre, are all derived 
from the Latin Cyprium. 

187 Kaf aperi/^ ov&e/x ia? tuiv erjouie Aei7Tt- 
rai. Strab. 1. S. c. ’OA/Siouraroi njatwrw*' 
oi Kimpioi. Eustath. ad Dionys. 508. 

188 Herod iii. 19; vi. 6; vii. 90. 

188 Heei en {Manual of Ancient Histo¬ 
ry, i. p. 47, E. T.) reckons Egypt as 
“equal in its superficial contents to two- 
thiids of Germany.” But this is an 
enormous over-estimate. Germany con¬ 
tains 250,000 square miles, Fg) pt cer¬ 
tainly not more than 80.000. Italy, with¬ 
out the islands, contains about 90,000 
square miles. 

130 The Greeks had a notion that the 
valley expanded at some little distance 
above Cairo (llerod. ii. S. ml tin.), and 
Scylax even compares its shape to that 
of a double-headed axe {l'ertpl.§ 106). 
But in reality the valley only varies in 
width from anout seven miles to fifteen 
during iK entire course from ibo Cata¬ 
racts the head of the Delta. (.Wilkin¬ 
son in tile manor's Herodotus, \ol. ii p. 
9, note I. 2nd edition > 

'**> llerod ii 7,92, 131, HO; Tlmcyd. I. 
110; Diod. Sic. 1. 31, $5; 31, §3. Coin 
pare Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol, 

| iv. p. 115. 
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192 See Gen. xii. JO; xlii. 57; Herod, 
iii. 91; Tac. Hist. iii. 8, 48; Ann. ii. 59; 
Plin. Paneg. § 31; &c. The dependence 
of the Romans on Egypt for their corn 
supplies is a well-known fact. 

i» 3 Herod, ii. 39; iv. J81. 

184 See tlie description of Herodotus 
(iv. 108-172). 

186 Ibid. iv. 183. The practice which 
Herodotus mentions still continues. 
(Hamilton, Wanderings in N. Africa , p. 
196.) 

i9« The elevation of the upper plateau 
is estimated at from 1800 to 2000 feet. 
(Beechy, Expedition to N. Coast of Af¬ 
rica. pp. 434, 435.) 

197 Hamilton, pp. 31, 75, 7G, 79, 80, &c. 

188 Beechy, pp. 434-437. 

188 See Herod, iy. 169; Scyl. Peripl. 
§ 108; Pliu. H. N. xxii. 23; Theophrast. 
Hist. PI. vi. 3; &c. 

90° Europe has only four such rivers: 
the Wolga, the Danube, the Dniepr, and 
the Don. 

201 The Euphrates • and the Tigris. 
(See Vol. I. pp. 5-11.) 

202 The labors of Speke, Grant, and 
Baker have not perhaps solved the en¬ 
tire mystery of the Nile sources—for a 
chain of lakes may communicate with 
the south-western extremity of the Al¬ 
bert Nyauza, or a great stream, the true 
infant Nile, may enter that lake from 
the west—but they have traced the river 
at any rate southward almost to the 
equator, and shown that it has a course 
of at least 3000 miles. 

203 Sir G. Wilkinson estimates the dis¬ 
tance of the old apex of the Delta from 
the sea by the Sebennytie branch at 110 
miles—from that to Thebes by the river 
at 421 miles—from Thebes to Elephan¬ 
tine at 124 miles—Total, 655 miles. (See 
the author’s Herodotus , vol. ii. pp. 8 and 
10. notes 6 and 3, 2nd edition.) 

204 Herod, ii. 5; Heeatseus, Fr. 279. 

206 Herod, ii. 14. Compare Wilkinson, 

Ancient Egyptians , vol. iv. pp. 39-41. 

206 The shadoof of the modern Egyp 
tians has a near representative upon the 
monuments. It consists of a long pole 
working over a cross-bar, with a rope 
and bucket at one end, and a weight to 
balance them at the other. [PI. XXVII. 
Fig. 2.] 

207 Wilkinson, vol. iv. pp. 96, 97. 

208 Herod, ii. 15, 17, and 97; Strab. 
xvii. 1, § 30; Pomp. Mel. i. 9. 

209 See the description of Herodotus 
(ii. 17), who calls the three main branch¬ 
es the Canobic, the Sebennytie, and the 
Pehisiac. From the Sebennytie, or cen¬ 
tral stream, there branched out (ac¬ 
cording to him) two others, which he 
calls the Saitic (Sanilic?) and the Men- 
desian. Both these seem to have inter¬ 
vened oetween (he Sebennytie and the 
Pelusiac mouths. There were also two 
artificial channels—the Bucolic and the 
Bolbitine—the former between the Se- 
bennytic and the Meudesian. the latter 
a branch from the Canobic. Scylax 


( Peripl . § 106) and Strabo (xvii !, § 18) 
have also seven mouths: the Canonic, 
Bolbotiue, Sebennytie, Phainiiie, Men- 
desian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac. 

8 Phn. H. N. v. 10. 

211 Horner, in Transactions of the 
Royal Society , vol. cxlv. pp. 101-138. 

212 See Captain Strachey’* paper in 
the Geographical Journal , vol. xxiii. pp. 
1-69. 

2)3 See Captain Strachey’s Map. and 
compare Lieut. Macartney’s “Memoir” 
in the second volume of Elphinstone’s 
CaidnU , pp 415. 416. 

214 At Mittun Kote, after receiving the 
great stream of the Cheuab. which 
bnugs with it the waters of all the other 
Punjab rivers, the Indus is more than a 
mile wide and never less than 15 feet 
deep This width continues till Bukker 
(lat. 27° 40'). From Bukker to Schwan 
(lat. 26° 25') the average width is about 
three-quarters of a miie. At Hydera¬ 
bad (lat. 25° 23') it is 830 yards, while at 
Tatta it is not more than 700 yards. 
{Geograph. Journal , vol. iii. pp. 125-135 ) 

215 The true Delta, which lies between 
the Buggaur and Sata arms, is here 
spoken of. If we take the Delta in the 
widest sense of the term, extending it 
southward to the Koree mouth, which 
only conveys water during the time of 
the annual inundation, the size of it 
will be greatly enlarged. It must then 
be said to extend along the coast for 125 
miles, and inland for above 100. Its 
area, according to this latter view of its 
limits, has been estimated at 7000square 
miles. (See Burnes, in the Geograph. 
Journal , vol. iii. pp. 115-123, and com¬ 
pare the third volume of his Bokhara, 
pp. 228-240.) 

216 Keith Johnston, Physical Atlas , 
“Hydrology,” No. 5, p. 14. The esti¬ 
mate of Major Cunningham is 1977 
miles. (Ladak. p. 90 ) 

217 Wood’s Memoir on the Indus, p. 
306. 

218 Geograph. Journal, vol. x. p. 536. 
The elevation of this lake is estimated 
at 15.600 feet. 

218 Bin lies, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 190. 

220 Ibid. Compare vol. i. p. 249. 

221 V&nibSry, Travels, p. 228. 

222 The famous bridge of boats, which 
unites Bud a with Pesth. is said to meas¬ 
ure 1408 feet. (Murray, Handbook for 
S. Germany, p. 435. 3rd edition.) 

223 Burnes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 190. 

224 Vambthy, p 147. 

225 Burnes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 189. 

226 Keith Johnston, Physical Atlas , 
“Hydrology.” No. 5, p. 14. 

227 Herod, i. 92; Aristobulus ap. Strab. 
xi. 7. § 3; Patrocles ap. eund. xi. 11, § 5; 
Eratostli. ap. eund. xi. 6, § 1; Plin. H N. 
vi. 17; Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 29; Dionys. 
Perieg. 1. 748; Mela, iii. 5; Ptol. Geo¬ 
graph. vi. 14. 

228 See Meyendorf, Voyage d Bokhara, 
pp. 239-241; V6inb6ry, Travels , pp. 106, 
115. 
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229 Rurnes, Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 192. 

230 On the cultivation here, see V&m- 
berv, pp. 120, 121, autl 141. 

231 Bunies. I. s. c. 

232 For the true source of the Jaxartes, 
ami the real course of its upper branch¬ 
es, see the I\Iap accompany mg Mr. J. 
Michell's paper in vol. xxxi. of the Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, opp. p. 356. 

23s q u the course of the lower Jaxar¬ 
tes. see an article in the (Quarterly Re¬ 
view for October, 1865, pp. 553, 554:— 
“Watering with its numerous affluents 
in the upper part of its bnsiu,” says the 
writer, “one of the most fertile ainl de¬ 
lightful countries in the world, and 
fringed throughout its course with the 
richest cultivation, it debouches below 
the town of Turkistan upon a saline 
steppe, and its character becomes en¬ 
tirely altered. Where the banks are 
high, a thin belt of jungle alone sepa¬ 
rates the river from the desert; where 
they are low, inundations, forming reedy 
lagoons and impassable morasses,spread 
for hundreds of miles over the face of 
the plain; in the intermediate portions 
alone, where the banks admit the liver 
over the adjacent lands at the time of 
flood, but cut off the supply of water 
at other seasons, is there much culti¬ 
vation or pasturage. In such positions 
the lands are said to be exceedingly 
fertile, the irrigating waters overlaying 
the surface with a rich alluvial Ion in, 
which, in combination with the saline 
soil, is found to be peculiarly favorable 
to agriculture. Whether Russian en¬ 
gineering science, by a skilful manage¬ 
ment of the waters of the river, will be 
able to conquer the general sterility of 
tht adjoining steppe to any appreiiable 
extent, remains to be seen; but it is 
certain that in all history the lower 
basin of the river lias been regarded as 
an irreclaimable desert.” 

234 Butakoir, in Geographical Journal, 
vol. xxiii. p. 99. 

236 Ibid. 

236 Keith Johnston, Physical Atlas, 
“ Hydrology,” No. 5, p. 14. 

237 Of these forty streams, no fewer 
than seventeen have been already de¬ 
scribed in these volumes—the two Zabs. 
the Diyaleh, the Belik, and the Khubonr 
(Vol. I. pp. 123-126); most of the re¬ 
mainder, as the Aras (text, pp. 5, 6); the 
Keful-rud (text. p. 0); theZcnderud (text, 
p. T>; the llindyan or Tab (text, p. 131); 
the Jerahi (text, p. 135); the Kumii 
(text, pp. 135, 136); the Kcrkhah with its 
two branches (text. pp. 136. 137); the 
Orontcs (text, pp. 138, 139); the Banula 
(text, pp. 110, 141), ami the .Ionian (text, 
pp. 142, 143). For a description of the 
Bemlamir. see text, pp. 268, 269. For 
some account of the other streams, see 
the author's Jlemdolus, vol. i. pp. 315- 
JIT. 417, 4-18, 459 461, 2nd edition. 

23H On these lakes, see a paper by Sir 
O. Wilkinson, in the Journal oj the'ifeo* 
graph teal Society , vol. xlil. pp 113 118. 


230 y 0 l. i p ii f,,j. ti description 
of the Hahr-i- Nedjif; text, pp. 7, b, for 
an account of the Lrumijeh. and text, 
pp. 143-1415, for descriptions of the Sn- 
bakhah, the Bahr-e 1-IWclak, the Damas¬ 
cus lakes, the Dead Sea. the Sea of Ti¬ 
berias, Lake Merom, the Lake of Hems, 
and the Sea of Antioch. Finally, see 
text, p. 269, for a description of Lake 
Neyriz. 

240 Mr. Brant's observations, made iu 
183S, showed ihe elevation of Lake Van 
to be 5-167 feet. (Geoyntph. Jom nal , vol. 
x. p. 410.) 

241 Lake Van was first correctly laid 
down by Lieut, Glaseott, in the year 
It-38. The results of his survey were 
embodied in limps published by the 
Loyal Geographical Society in 1840. 
(See Geograph. Journal, vol. x. Maps 
opp. pp. 1 ami 530.) 

242 Shiel in Geograph. Journal , vol. 
viii. p. 03; Burnt, in the same, vol. x. p. 
391; Layard, MneueJi and. Babylon , pp. 
22-34 and 38.-412. 

243 Layard. p. 415. 

244 Ibid. 1. s. e. 

246 Brant in Geograph. Journal , vol. x. 
p. 403. Compare vol. iii p. 50. 

246 Gcograph. Journal . vol. x. p. 299. 

247 Hamilton, „4si/a Minor, voi. ii. p. 
235. 

24 * Chesney, Eiqthrales Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 346 Mr. Hamilton estimated 
the circumference at 30 leagues, ((no- 
graph. Journal, vol. viii p. J47.) 

24y Chesney, vol. i. p. 34*. 

250 Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 
237. Mr. Ainsworth speaks of the whole 
lake as “almost entirely dry iu sum¬ 
mer.” ( Geograph. Journal, vol. x. p. 
298.) But this is an exaggeration of the 
truth. 

261 Hamilton, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 3b8. 

252 see note 196, Chapter I., Jourlfi 
Monarchy. 

253 Hamilton, vol. ii. pp. 235-237. 

2C4 Hamilton, in Geograph. Journal, 
vol. % iii. p. 147. '’The water of the 
lake,” says this traveller, “is so ex¬ 
tremely salt that no iisli or other ani¬ 
mals can live in it: birds dare not even 
touch the water: their wings become 
iustantly stiff with a thick crust of salt.” 
Mr. Ainsworth (Gtoyraph. Journal, vol. 
x. p. 299) regards what is here said of 
die birds as a myth, but agrees that 
neither fish, mollusc, nor shell is to be 
found in ilie lake, uud that no birds 
were seen by his paity to lloat on it. 

266 Hamilton, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 
235 

26rt Ibid. pp. 237, 238. 

267 See Ferrier's Cumru n Journeys, p. 
429. with the editor's note. 

266 The entire plateau is supposed to 
have, at least, this elevation. (See Fm 
scr. Khorusun, p 162.) 

209 Gen. Ferrier, the only F.utojH-nn 
who has recently visited the Lake of 
Seistan. calls Its shape “a kind of tie 
foil without a stalk, having the head 
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very long” (Caravan Journeys , p. 430); 
but the map attached to liis work scarce¬ 
ly bears out ibis description. 

200 Gen. Ferrier (1. s. o.) calls the 
length “23 parasangs" (i.e. farsaklis). 
Reckoning the farsakh at 3)4 miles, this 
would give a length of 87)4 nnles. 

2 6 i Ferrier, p. 140. 

262 Ibid. pp. 413, 414, 423, &c. 

283 Ibid. p. 420. 

204 llerod. ii. 149; Strab. xvii. 1, §37; 
Diod. Sic. i. 52, § 3; Plin. H. N. xxvi. 12 . 

286 Herod. 1. s. c. So Diodorus (i. 51). 
Strabo, on the other hand, seems to 
have regarded the basin as natural. 

206 This district was first explored by 
M. Linant de liellefonds. A good de¬ 
scription of it is given by Mr. BJakesley 
in liis edition of Herodotus (vol. i. pp. 
303-308). 

20 7 Keren , or Korn , is one of the roots 
which the Semitic and Indo-European 
languages possess in common. It ap¬ 
pears in Hebrew as in Arabic as 

kcroun or qorn, in Greek as itepa 9 , Latin 
cornu , German and English horn, Ac. 

208 Blakesley, p. 304, 

209 Ibid. p. 307, note. 

270 Sir Gardner Wilkinson calls the 
depth 24 feet. (See the author’s Hero¬ 
dotus, p. 19G, note 8 , 2ud edition ) M. 
Linant’s calculations imply a depth of 
only 12 feet. 

271 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians,\ ol. 
iii. p. 66 . 

272 Herod, iii. 90; Diod. Sic. i. 52, §§ 5, 

6 . 

273 For a description of Susa, see text, 
p. 148. 

274 Zadracarta was the capital of llyr- 
cania (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 25). It 
contained a palace (/3a<n'Aeta), no doubt 
the residence of the satrap. Heeren 
locates Zadracarta in the neighborhood 
of Nishapoor (As. Nat. vol i. p. 287, 
note E. T.); but Hyrcania scarcely ex¬ 
tended so far to the east. 

275 Artacoana is called the chief city 
of tiie Arians by Arrian (Exp. Alex. iii. 
25). It is mentioned by Pliny (H. N. vi. 
23), Isidore (Mans. Earth. § 15), Strabo 
(xi. 10, § 1). and Ptolemy (Geograph, vi 
17). Its identity with Herat is uncer¬ 
tain, but probable. 

270 Herod, iii. 102; iv. 44. 

277 Arrian, Exp. Alex. v. 8 . TdfiAa 
. . . tvoKlv fLeyaKyv evhaipiOva,Tr\v pey La¬ 
vrov Tu>»’ peTal-u ’H5ov re noTap-ov sac 'Y Saa- 
iTou. Strab. xv. 1 1, § 28. Tb£tAa . . . 
ttoAis p.s\a\yj *cat evi/op-MTary. The identi¬ 
fication ot' Taxila with Attock is gener¬ 
ally agreed upon. 

276 Heeren, from the resemblance of 
the name (As. Nat. vol. i. p. 270, note), 
identifies Pura (UoCpa, Arr. Exp. Al. vi. 
21) with the modern Euhra, a small vil¬ 
lage about 15 miles N.E. of Bunpoor. 
But the argument drawn from the name 
is weak, siuce poor or pore means sim¬ 
ply “a fortified place.” And Puhra has 
lio signs ot antiquity about it, while 


Bunpoor possesses a most remarkable^ 
pi obably a very ancient—citadel. (Pot- 
linger, travels, pp. 169 and 170.) 

273 See text, p. 271. 

280 On the importance of Mazaca, see 
Strab. xii. 2, §§ 7-9; Plin. H. N vi. 3; 
Bolin. Eolyhist . §47: “Mazacain Cappa- 
doces matrem urbium Dominant .' 1 

281 Herod, iii. 120; Xeu. Hell. iii. 1, § 10; 
2, § 1; iv. 1, § 15; Strab. xii. 8, § 10; Arr. 
Exp Al. i. 12; Ac. 

282 On the importance of Gordium, 
see Arrian, Exp. Al. i. 29; Strab. xii. 5, 
§3. 

283 The modern Daghistan, compared 
with the rest of the Caucasus, is a low 
region. The route along the shores of 
the Caspian, by Derbend and Baku, pre¬ 
sents but few difficulties. 

284 On the ethnology of the Caucasus 
region, see Professor Max Muller’s Lan¬ 
guages of the Seat of War, pp. 114-121. 

286 For an account of the great inva¬ 
sion of the Scyths, see Vol. i. pp. 491- 
496. 

286 According to Herodotus (iv. 21), 
the steppe between the Don and the 
Wolga was in tbe possession of the Sau- 
romata3 (or Sarmatae), as early as the 
reign of Darius liystaspis. 

287 See especially Strabo, xi. 8, § 2, 
Compare Herod, i. 201-216. 

288 Strab. xi. 8, § 4. The Persians seetn 
to have guarded agaiust this danger by 
establishing along ihe line of the Jax- 
artes a number of fortified posts. We 
hear of seven (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 2), 
the principal being Cyropolis or CjTes- 
chata, a town founded by Cyrus. Simi¬ 
larly at the present day, only with an 
inversion of the geographical position, 
Russia guards her frontier against the 
wild tribes of Turkestan by a line of 
forts along the Sir Darla. (Quarterly 
Review, No. 236, p. 553.) 

289 Arrian, Exp. Alex. v. 25. rewcuot 
ra ttoA epua . . . /ue-ye0et peyuTTOt re teat 

ai/Speia. Heeren considers that it was 
fear of the military prowess of these 
Indians rather than mere weariness, 
which made Alexander’s soldiers refuse 
to follow him to the Gauges. (As. Nat. 
vol. i. p. 320.) 

290 Arrian speaks of aristocracies as 
bearing rule in these parts (1. s. c.); but, 
if such existed at all, we may at least 
be sure that regal rule was more com¬ 
mon. 

291 As Taxilas, Porus, and others. (Ar¬ 
rian. iv. 22; v. 3, 8, 21, Ac.) 

292 Chesney, Euphrates Expedition , 
vol. ii. p. 448. 

293 See text, p. 150. 

294 Herod, iii. 6-9 and 97; vii. 69, 86; 
Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 1; vii. 8, § 25. 

295 Herod, iii. 18, 23; Diod. Sic. iii. 10; 
Strabo, xvii. 2, §§ 1-3; Pomp. Mel. iii. 10. 

290 Herod, iii. 20, 114; Isaiah xlv. 14. 

297 Herod, iii. 100, 137; l)iod. Sic. i. 65; 
Manetho, Frs. 64 and 65. 

298 Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 471, 3rd 
edition. This writer calculates that thv 
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entire area of ancient. Greece amounted 
to no more than 22,231 square miles (ib. 
4731. 

289 Clinton sees grounds for believing 
that the population was at the rate of 
1(35 persons to (lie squate mile, or equal 
in itensity to that of Great Britain in 
1821. \F. II. vol. ii. p. 474.) He esti¬ 
mates i he entire population roughly at 
millions. 

3oo q’lje present population of the Pun¬ 
jab exceeds 4,(XR),0U0. That of Egypt 
is now only 2><j millions; but anciently 
it must have been at least double that 
number. 

soi Herod, iii. 11-15; iv. 44. 

302 Compare Herod, iii. 134 and vii. 9. 

CHAPTER II. 

1 The altitude of Mount Demavend in 
the Elburz range south of the Caspian 
exceeds 20,000 feet. (See note 6, Chap¬ 
ter I., Third Monarchy.) The lower Jor¬ 
dan valley and the shores of the Dead 
!Sea are 1300 feet below the Mediterra¬ 
nean (see note 193, Chapter 1., Fourth 
Monarchy). 

2 Nearchus, ap. Ait. Hist. Ind § 40: 
Trjr Iltpcrifia yrjvTpi\r) i’€vepr)adat twv a >pi<ov 
o Ao-yos /foresee to pie o.vtv]$ Trpo? Ttj ’Epi>0>] 
9a\d<r<rj) (pKtopti'Ov app cufics re eu<ai Kai 
aKapnov vtto KavuaTof to fie eiri T/jfie u>? 
wpb« apKTOi’ Tt Kai fiopeyv avepov ioi'Tioe Ka- 
A<b$ KeKpdaBai ti ov wpetue . . . ttjv fie irpoao 
ert in’ apKTor id i'Tu>r \ttptpirjv re Kai r«f>e- 
Taifica. Compare Strab. xv. 3, § 1. 

3 Kinneir. Persian Empire, p. 54: Mo- 
rier. Second Journey , p. 120: Abbott, in 
Geographical Journal , vol. xxvii. p. 184. 

4 Un tile character of this climate, 
which is called the Ghennsir ( "warm 
climate’’), see Fraser, Khorasan. p. 75. 
and Appendix, p. 133; Morier, Second 
Journey, p. 43; Geograph. Journal , vol. 
xxvii. p 109. 

5 Kinneir calls the climate of Shiraz 
“oue of the finest in the world ” (p. 64). 
Ker Porter says “it is generally es¬ 
teemed the most moderate climate in 
the southern division of the empire; its 
summer noons may be warmer than is 
pleasant, but the mornings and evenings 
are delightful; when September com¬ 
mences the weather becomes heavenly, 
and continues until the end of Novem¬ 
ber, u itli a perfectly serene atmosphere, 
of a most balmy and serene tempera¬ 
ture.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 709.) 

* Fraser, Khorasan, p. 55. 

7 Ibid. p. 75; and Appendix, p. 133. 

8 Morier, Second Journey, p 98; Mon- 
teith, in Gcogruph. Journal, vol. xxvii. 

. 115. The highest temperature noted 

y Dir. Fraser during Ins t-tay at Bn* 
shire in the year 1821 was 109°. 

8 Morier, p. 43; Mouieith, in Geograph. 
Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 109. The first- 
named writer remarks: — “The sain 
wind is hurtful to vegetation; about six 
yetus ago there was a stun during the 
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summer months, which totally burnt up 
all the corn.” 

10 Fraser, pp. 56, 57. 

11 Morier, Secant Journey , p. 54; Kin¬ 
neir, p. 78. 

12 Fraser, Appendix, p. 134. 

13 Morier, First Journey , p. 148. 

14 Abbott, in Geograph. Journal , vol 
xxv. p. 53. 

15 * l aser, 1. s. o. 

14 See above, note 5, and compare Kei 
Porter, vol. i. p. 708; Morier, Second 
Journey, p. 113; Fraser. Appendix, p. 
134. The highest temperature recorded 
is 110°. 

17 Morier, Second Journey , p. 97. 

18 On the coast of Beloochistan the 
thermometer in the month of December 
ranges from Of* to 80° in the daytime. 
( Geograph. Journal, vol. xxxiii. p. 183.) 

18 See Vol. I. pp. 18, 19. 

20 Ibid. pp. 139, J40. 

2 ‘ Ibid. p. 140. 

22 Herod, i. 142. Sir C. Fellows says 
of the climate at the present day:— 
’* During the summer tlie heat becomes 
intense as the morning advances, but 
before uoon a land breeze is drawn down 
from the cold mountain country, which 
brings a refreshing coolness, with the 
shade of clouds, and not (infrequently 
flying showers. In the early part of the 
evening ihe heat again becomes op¬ 
pressive; the dews are very heavy.” 
(Asia Minor, p. 301.) 

23 See note 20, Chapter II., Fourth 
Monarchy. 

24 Herod, ii. 22. 

26 Ibid. iii. 10; Diod. Sic. i. 10, § 4; 
Pomp. Mel. i. : “Terra expers imbri- 
um.” (On the occurrence of rain in 
Egypt see the remarks of Sir G. Wilkin¬ 
son in the author's Herodotus, vol ii. p. 
338. note 4. 2nd edition.) 

26 Hamilton, IWtmlci'ings in X. Afri¬ 
ca. pp. 93. 94. 

27 Ibid. pp. 92. 145. Arc. ^ 

28 Herod, iv. 159: ’ErflaPra 6 ovpavos re- 

TpTfTat. 

28 Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, vol. 
ii. pp. 3. 193, 194; Butakoff, in Geograph. 
Journal , vol. xxiii. p. 98; Humboldt, 
Aspects of Nature, vol. i. p. 84. 

30 On the colduess of the nights in 
these regions, see Morier. Second Jour¬ 
ney. pp. 55, 97; Fraser, Khorasan, p. 114- 
Burnes, Travels into Bokhara , vol. i. p 
253; vol. ii. p. 2. Humboldt observes on 
this point;—"The high temperature of 
the air, which makes the (fay's inarch 
so oppressive, renders the coldness of 
the nights ... so much the more strik¬ 
ing. Melloni ascribes tins iold, pro¬ 
duced doubtless by the radiation /non 
the ground, less to the great purity and 
serenity of the sky than to the profound 
calm, tlie nightly absence of all move¬ 
ment in the atmosphere.” (Aspects of 
Mature, vol. 1. pp. 117, 118, E. T.) 

3 ‘ Burnes, vol. i. pp. 176, 181. 182, *$t\: 
l vol. ii. p. 211; Strnchey, lu Gevgraph 
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Journal, vol. xxiii. pp. 58-62; Ferrier, 
Caravan Journeys , pp. 217, 222. &c.; 
Humboldt, vol. i p]>. 85-99, Ac. (Com¬ 
pare Q. Curt. Hist. Al. Magn. ii 3.) 

33 liuriies. Journey to Bokhara , vol. 
iii. pp. 119, 135; Geograph. Journal, vol. 
viii. p. 125. 

33 Burnes, p. 135. 

34 Ibid. p. 254; Geograph. Journal , 

1. s. c. 

35 The swell commences in April, con¬ 
tinues to increase till July, and termi¬ 
nates in September. ( Geograph. Jour¬ 
nal , vol. viii. p. 123.) 

36 Geograph. Journal , vol. viii. p. 360. 

37 Such is found to be the range iu 
modern times. (See Vol. I. pp. 18, 140, 
141; text, pp. 23, 24, 152.) There is no 
reason to believe that it was either 
more or less anciently. (See text, pp. 
151. 155.) 

38 Morier, First Journey , p. 01, notes 
the longevity of the uatives inhabiting 
the Deslitistan, one of the hottest and 
most unhealthy parts of the Empire. If 
any exception is to be made to the state 
ment in the text, it must be to exempt 
from it some of the damp hot regions, 
as Mazanderan. and perhaps Balkh. 

39 Arrian, Hist. Ind xxxOii. § 6; 

Strab. XV. 3, § 1: ‘H napaXia . . . (TTTav- 
« TTT} Kapjrots 7rA7)y K(OV. 

40 Arrian, H. I. xxxii. §§4,5; xxxiii. 

§ 2; xxxviii. § 6; xxxix. § 2. 

41 Ait. H. I. xl. § 3: XJjprjv irowSea re 
eti'ai Kail. Aetfioiva? v5 pr/Xovs. 

42 lb. 1. s. c. Strabo says that in Car- 
mania the bunches of grapes were often 
a yard long. ( Geograph. xv. ii. § 14:— 
*H Kapfxaria . . . Stirrj\vr ex et woAAa/ci? 

roy/3 ot pw.) Ker Porter observes of the 
vines grown near Shiraz: *‘The grapes 
grow to a size and fulness hardly to be 
matched iu other climates.” ( Travels, 
vol. i. p. 706.) 

43 Arrian more than once pointedly 
notes this exception. (Hist. Ind. xxxiii. 
§2; xl. §3.) 

44 Plin. H. iV. xv. 13, 14. The Italians 
still call the peach ,k persica," and the 
Russians have a very similar name for 
it— " persikie.” 

45 Plin H. N xii. 3. 

46 Ibid. xix. 3. Assafoetida is still a 
product of Carmania. ( Geograph . Jour¬ 
nal . vol. xxv. p. 32.) 

47 Plin. II. N. xv. p. 22. 

48 As hestiatoris (Plin. H. N xxiv. 27), 
napy (ib. xxvii. 13), theobrotion (ib. xxiv. 
17). and others. 

49 Oaks, generally dwarf, grow in the 
Bakhtiyari mountains (Morier, First 
Journey, p. 93; Geograph. Journal, vol. 
xiii. pp. 77, 84; vol. xxvii. p. 117); planes, 
chenars, cypresses, poplars, willows, 
and konar-trees, are common in all the 
upper country (Morier, First Journey, 
pp. 81, 92; Second Journey , pp. 74, 122; 
Ouseley, vol. ii. p. 88; Geograph. Jour¬ 
nal , vol. xiii. p. 84; vol. xxv. pp 32, 71; 
vol. xxvii. pp. 151, 157, Ac.) The pinas¬ 
ter was observed by Mr. Morier near j 


Ekleed (Second Journey , p. 122). Mr. 
Abbott noticed the acacia, the fau-palui, 
and the juniper iu the district between 
Kerman and Lake Neyriz. ( Geograph. 
Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 52, 54, 59.) 

50 Thickets of box abound near Fail- 
yun t Geograph . Journal , vol. xiii. p. 79); 
the tamarisk occurs in Kerman, near 
Khubbes (ib. vol xxv. p. 33), and in the 
low country near Dalaki (Morier, First 
Journey , p. 76; Fraser, p. 71); rhodo¬ 
dendrons grow in the mountains between. 
Dalaki and Karezim (ib. pp. 82, 92 ; 
wild myrtle is common near Shiraz 
(Geograph. Journal , vol. xxvii. p. 150); 
the camel’s thorn and the liquoriee-plaut 
are found on the plateau north of Shi¬ 
raz (Morier, Second Journey , p. 115); 
the gum tragacanth plant is a product 
of the region about Fessa (Geograph. 
Journal, vol. xxvii. pp. 152, 157); tho 
caper-bush grows in the Deshtistau 
(Fraser, p. 71); the henneh is common 
in the Fessa and Darab districts ( Geo¬ 
graph. Journal , vol. xxvii. p. 159); the 
blackberry was seen by Dir. Abbott near 
Khubbes (ib. vol. xxv. p. 32). Wild figs 
and wild almonds are common in all the 
upper country. 

61 Pottinger, Travels , p. 234; Geo- 
graph. Journal , vol. xxv. pp. 32, 59; 
vol. xxvii. pp. 16g, 184, Arc. Compare 
Ker Porter, p. 709. 

52 Geograph. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 80; 
vol. xxv. p. 74; vol. xxvii. pp. 115, 150, 
&c. 

53 Pulse and beans are cultivated iu 
Kerman ( Geograph. Journal, vol. xxv. p. 
47), as are also indigo, henna, and mad¬ 
der tib. pp. 34, 51, 64). Cotton, indigo, 
and opium are grown in the vicinity’of 
Shiraz (ib. vol. xxvii. p. 150). Sesame 
is grown near Failyun (ib. vol. xiii. p. 
80), at Fessa (ib. vol. xxvii. p. 154), and 
elsewhere. 

64 Morier, First Journey, p. 64; Ker 
Porter, vol. i. pp. 461, 462, 408, 509; 
vol. ii. pp. 6, 19: Ouseley, vol. ii. pp. 
67, 179, 215; Geograph. Journal , vol. xiii. 
p. 79; vol. xxv. pp. 28, 41, 47, 62, 08, 
&c. The Baron de Bode heard also of 
wild buffaloes ( Geograph . Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 82). 

55 Morier, First Journey , p. 64; Geo- 
graoh. Journal, vol. xiii. pp. 77, 78. 

68 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 461; Geog. 
Journal , vol. xxv. p. 68. 

57 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 460. Compare 
Ferrier, Caravan Journeys , p. 138, and 
Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p 270. 

68 Eagles were seen frequently in the 
mountains between Bushire and Shiraz 
by Sir W. Ouseley (Travels, vol. i. p. 305). 
A vulture was snot near Darab by one 
of his party (ib. vol. ii. p. 153). 

39 Cormorants, falcons, bustards, and 
partridges of more than one kind were 
noticed by Mr. Morier in the Deshtistan 
(First Journey , p. 64). 

co Geograph. Journal, vol. xiii. p 79. 

fil Ibid. vol. xxv. pp. 32. 54, 59; vol 
xxvii. p. 162. 
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62 Ibid. vol. xxv. p. 73; vol. xxvii. p. 
150; Morier, First Journey , p. 142. 

83 Morier, p. 77. 

64 Geograph. Journal , vol. xxvii. 1. s. c. 

66 Abbott, in Geographical Journal , 
vol. xxv. p. 60. 

66 apograph. Journal , vol. xxv. p. 73. 

87 Morier, First Journey, pp. 61, 01. 

88 Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 10. 

6U Geograph. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 79. 

70 Ibid. vol. xxv. p. 54; vol. xxvii. p. 
162. 

71 The root of Carm-ania (or Ger¬ 
mania, Herod, i. 125) would seem to be 
the ancient Persian gamut (found in the- 
month Gann a pa da, which is represented 
by the modern Persian gherm — both 
words beiug identical with our own 
“ warm.” 

72 Though the name of Ichthyophagi 
is restricted by the ancient writers to 
the inhabitants of the coast track outside 
the Gulf (Arrian, Hist. Incl. xxix. xxxii.; 
Strab. xv. 2, §§1, 2, £c.), yet the fact 
of dependence on the sea for food had 
evidently no such limitation. (See 
Arrian, Hist. Incl. xxxvii. 8; xxxviii. 4.) 

73 Nearchus, ap. Arr. H. I. xxx. 1-9. 
Compare Strab. xv. 2, § 2. "Whales have 
been observed by moderns in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, near Busrah (Vincent, Feri- 
plus, p. 392, 2nd edition; Ouseley, Tra¬ 
vels , vol. i. p. 230). 

74 Arr. 11. /. xxix. 15; xxx. 8; xxxix. 
4. 

75 Ibid. xxix. 16; xxx. 9. 

78 Nearchus ap. Arr. H. 1 xxxix. 5. 

77 Ibid. xxix. 11. Chardin says of 
the Persian Gulf—“II n’y a point au 
monde. comme je crois, de mer si pois- 
sonneuse que le Golfe de Perse.” Fog- 
ages, tom. hi. p. 41.) See also Ouseley, 
Travels , vol. i. p. 227. 

78 Arrian, //. /. xxix 12. 

78 Ibid. 14; xxxviii. 3; xxxix. 5. 

80 On the excellent quality of the 
Gulf oysters, see Morier, First Journey, 
p. 55. 

81 As in the Khist river (Ouseley, 
Travels , vol. i. p. 261), in the small 
stream which flows by Ekleed(ib. p. 446), 
and elsewhere. 

83 See text, p. 31. 

83 Kinneir, p. 43; Ouseley, vol. ii. p. 
216. 

84 Chardin, tom. iii. p. 38. “ On dit 

quhlsattaqnent quelquefois ies hommes, 
et gu'ils lestnent." 

86 Ouseley. vol. ii. p. 176, 216; Char¬ 
din, 1. s. c.; Kinneir 1. s. c. 

68 Chardin, 1. s. c.; Ouseley, vol. ii. 
p. 227. 

87 Ouseley, vol. ii. p. 215. 

88 Tom. iii. p. 38: “tta morsure est 
daugereuse, et moine mortelle, quand il 
entrent dans les oreillcs.” 

88 Compare text, pp. 32, 33, 160. 

90 Chardin, 1. s. c.; Oiweley, vol. i. p. 
195; vol. ii. p. 213; Morier, Second 
Journey, pp. <13, 41; Gcograph. Journal , 
vol. xxvii. p. 158, Jfcc. 


81 Geograph. Journal , vol. xxvii. pp 
118, 159. 

"Ouseley observes that the Arab 
population seems to relish the locust, but 
not so the Persian ( Travels , vol. i. p. 196). 
He himself tried the dish, and found 
it “by no means unpalatable,” being 
“ in flavor like lobsters or shrimps.” 

83 Abbott, in Geograph. Journal , vol. 
xxvii. p. 154. 

84 Ibid. Compare Ouseley, vol. i. p, 
196, note. 

86 That is to say, they consist of the 
camel, the horse, the mule, the ass, the 
cow, the goat, the sheep, the dog, the 
cat, and the buffalo. (See text, pp. 160, 
161.) 

06 Kinneir, p. 41; Fraser, Khorasan, p. 

87 Kinneir, pp. 41, 42; Chardin, tom. 
iii. p. 37. 

88 See, besides the authorities quoted 
in the last note, Gcograph. Journal , vol. 
xxvii. p. 152; Pottinger, Travels , p. 238; 
and Fraser, 1. s. c. 

"Abbott, in Geograph . Journal, vol. 
xxvii. p. 1.-9. 

100 Ibid. p. 152. 

101 Pottinger, p. 225. 

102 Xeu Cyrop. i. 3. § 3. ’Ey ritpaai? yap. 

£ia to ^aAeTrbv fcni Tpe^eir ijrirovs sai 

tirirei'etr, ep opeivjj ovar) tj/ \u>pa sai iStlv 
ittttoi' navv <x jt a v i o v ^ v . 

los Herod, i. 136; Kic. Dam. Fr. 66, 
p. 403, sub. fin.; Strab. xv. 3, § 18; 
Arrian, Hist. Iml. xl. § 4, 

104 Camels (Herod, i. 80); sheep and 
goats (ib. i. 126; Arr. H. I. xxxvii. 11); 
asses 'Strab. xv. 2, § 14); oxen (Herod, 
i. 126: Nic. Dam. Fr. 66, p. 403'. 

105 In Kieolas's fragment concerning 
the early life of Cyrus (Fr. 66 \ the Per¬ 
sians, including Cyrus himself, are 
throughout represented as “ goat-herds ” 
(aiiroAoi). So Herodotus, when be men¬ 
tions the various fiocks and herds of 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, assigns 
the first place to the goats (Tb re at™ 

Ata, sai Ta$ noiprai, xai 7a fiovKoAta, i. 
126). 

106 Strab. xv. 2, § 14; Plin. H. X. vi. 
23. These mines were in Carmania, 
where there was also a river (the Hyc- 
tanis) whose sands contained gold. 

107 Strabo (1. s. c.) speaks of a “ moun ¬ 
tain of salt” (aAo? opo?) in Carmania. 
Abbott (Gcograph. Journal , vol. xxvii. 
p. 157) uses almost exactly the same 
expression. lie and Ouseley ( Travels , 
vol. ii. p. 155) note that the salt is of 
different colors. 

ion pottinger, Travels , p. 229; Abbott 
in Geograph. Journal , vol. xxv. pp. 34, 
66. 

See text. p. 269. 

110 Pottinger, p. 237. 

11 * Ouseley. vol. i. p. 258: Morier, First 
Journey, p. 78; Chesuey, Euphrates iui> 
pedition , vol. i. p. 75. 

118 See Plin. II. X. vl. 28: “ Flu men 
G ranis modicarum navium SnsI 
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aiiem fluit; dextra ejus adcolunt Dexi- 
montani, qui bitumen perjiciunt.” 

113 0uselev, vol. i. p. 258; Geograph. 
Journal , vol. i. xxvii. p. 152. 

114 Lead is found in Fars, near Neyriz 
( Geograph. Journal , vol. xxv. p. 71), and 
also in the vicinity of Murgab (Morier, 
Second Journey , p. 120). 

115 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxviii, 3. 

110 PI in. II. N. ix. 25. 

117 Ibid xxxvii. 0, sub. fin. 

118 lb. xxxvii. 10. 

>19 Plin. H N 1. s. c. 

i 2 ° piiny compares it to the teeth of 
the hippopotamus (H. X. 1. s. c.), which 
are a little more transparent and less 
white than ivory. 

121 ” Thelycardins . . Persas, apud 
quosgignitiir. mignopere delectat: mule 
appellant/’ (Pirn. //. X. xxxvii. 10, sub. 
fin.) The turquoise, which is now the 
favorite gem of the Persians, and 
which is found in Kerman ( Geograph. 
Journal , vol. xxv. pp 30, 03) as well" as 
at Nishapur. may have been known in 
the time of the Empire; but there is no 
evidence that it was so. 

1 22 see text, pp. 151-102. 

123 Kinneir, Persian Empire , p. 42. 

124 Butakoff in Geogrdph. Journal, 
vol. xxiii. p. 95. 

125 Burues, Journey to Bokhara, vol. 
iii. p. 139. Tigers are also said to exist 
in the high country about Kashgar and 
Yarkand, east of the Bolor mouutain- 
range. 

126 See Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , 
vol. v. pp. l?6, 177; and Stuart Poole 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. viii. p. 
432 


127 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 22, v. 3. 9, 
Ac. The native oouutry of the elephant 
is the peninsula of Hindustan. Nearchus 
(ap. Strab xv. 1, § 43) and even Megas- 
theues (ap. eund. xv. l, § 42, and An*. 
Hist. Ind. xiii. and xiv.) probably de¬ 
rived their accounts of the mode in 
which wild elephants were taken from 
hearsay. 

120 Herod, ii 71. Compare Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians , vol. v. pp. 177-181. 

129 Herod, ii. 08, 69; Diod. Sic. i. 89. 

130 Herod, iv. 44; Burues, Bokhara , 
vol. iii. p. 303. 

131 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , vol. 
v. p 123. Compare his uote in the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. iii. p. 141, 
note H, 2nd edition. 

132 Herod, iv. 192. 

133 Ainsworth, Researches, p. 46. 

134 See text. p. 33. 

136 Encycl. Britannica , ad voc. Mam¬ 
malia. vol. xiv. p. 211. 

136 Ibid. vol. xxi. p. 906. 

137 Chesney. vol. i. p. 142. 

138 Elphinstone, Canbul , vol. i. p. 188. 

139 Carless iu Geograph. Journal , vol. 
viii. p. 302. 

140 Naturalists seem now to doubt 
whether the elk can live much below 
the 45th parallel. (Encycl. Britannica, 
vol. xiv. p. 206.) 




141 Elphinstone, 1. s. c. 

142 Mummies of the cynocephalns are 
common in the Egyptian tombs, and 
the same ape is frequently represented 
on the sculptures, (Wilkinson, vol. v. 
pp. 128-130.) But it was perhaps only 
imported into Egypt from Ethiopul. 
(See Plin. 11. X. viii. 51.) 

143 Wilkinson, vol. v. 174. 

> 44 Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 2. See Vol. T. p. 
149. 


145 Elphinstone. Coubul, vol. i. p. 192. 
The green parrot is found also in Syria. 
(Chesney, \ol. i. pp. 413, 537.) 

,4e Herod, ii. 75, 76; Diod. Sic. i. 87, 
§ 6; Strab. xvii. 2, § 4. 

147 Geograph . Journal, vol. viii. p. 362. 

148 Ainsworth, in Chesney’s Euphrates 
Expedition , vol. i. Appendix, p. 730. 
This bird is ** equal in size to the 
condor/’ 

140 Ainsworth. 1. s. c, 

150 The spoonbill occurs in the Egyp¬ 
tian sculptures. (Wilkinson, vol. iii. p. 
51.) 

161 The benno and thesfcsocare found 
only in Egypt. 1 lie latter is probably 
the trochilusot Herodotus. (Wilkinson, 
vol. v. p. 226.) 

152 Chesney, Euphrates Exp. vol. i. p. 
8 * 2 . 


163 Butakoff in Geograph. Journal. 
vol. xxiii. p 99 

154 Chesney, vol. i. p. 412. 

165 Bnrnes, Bokhara , vol. iii. p. 39. 

156 See text, p. 303. 

157 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxix. 5; 
Bnrnes, vol. iii. p. 65; Geograph. Journal , 
vol. viii. pp. 332, 362, Ac. 

160 See Vol I. pp. 27, 150; text, p. 31. 

159 The Oxyrinchus is mentioned by 
Strabo (xvii.'2, § 4), Plutarch (De Is. 
§ 2, &c.), JEIiaii {Xat. An. x. 46). and 
others. It has been recognized in the 
Mormyrns oxyrinchus , or mizdeh, of 
modern Egypt. (Wilkiusou, Ancient 
Egyptians , vol. v. p.249; Description de 
VEgypte , *‘ Hist. Nat.” vol. i. p. 270, and 
pi. 6. fig. 1.) The lepidotus is spoken of 
by Herodotus (ii. 72) and Strabo (i. s. c). 
It is thought to have been the modem 
Cyprinus lepidotus, or Cyprinns benni. 

( Description , p. 284; Wilkinson, p. 2*'2. 
Compare the latter writer’s note m the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 101. 2nd 
edition.) Strabo mentions as fish of 
the Nile having peculiar characteristics 
{)^apaKTr)pa e\ 0 VTe<; tSiov fcal eirtycipioi')— 
besides these two—the latus, the alabes r 
the coracinns, the chcerus , the phagrori- 
vs or phagrus. the silurus. the citharus , 
the thrissa , the cestreus. ihe lychnus, the 
physa. and the bus {fiovs). On the whole 
subject of the fish of the Nile, see the 
Description de VEgypte. ‘Hist. Nat.” 
vol. i. pp. 1-52, and pp. 265-340. 

160 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , vol 
iii. p. 6. 

161 Herod, iii. 91; Diod. Sic. i. 52. 

162 The crocodile and the two moni¬ 
tors, Laccrta ; Niloticn. and Lacerta 
scincus . 
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183 St. Hilaire In the Description de 
VEgypte, ‘ Hist. Nut.” tom. i. pp. 1 to— 
120 . 

164 For an exact description of the 
Euphrates turtle see the Appendix to 
vol. i. of Clnsney's Euphrates Expedi¬ 
tion, pp. ?3i. 734. (Compare Ollivier, 
Voyage en Verse, tom. iii. 453.) 

184 Encycl. Britannica. vol. xix. p. 31. 

188 Description de VEgyple, “Hist. j 

Nat.” tom. i. pp. 125, 12(5. 

167 On the gecko see Description de 
VEgypte, pp. 130-134, and compare Enc. 
Britannica , vol. xix. p. 35. 

166 Foskral, Descript. Anim . 13. 

use see I.lr. Houghton's remarks in 
Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary , vol. ii. 
p. 127 

170 The asp of Egypt has been well 
described by Si. Hilaire iu the Descrip¬ 
tion de 1'Egypt j C* Hist. Nat.” tom. i. 
pp. 157-100); by Wilkinson, in his An- 
cient Egyptians (vol. v. pp. 241, 242); and 
by Mr. Houghton, in Smith’s Biblical 
Dictionary (Appendix to vol. i. p. xvii.). 
The accompanying representation is 
from the last-named work. 

171 Sir G Wilkinson had an asp six j 
feet long, which was the largest that he 
saw in Egypt. {Ancient Egyptians, vo\. 
v. p. 241; Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 105, 
note 2.) He discredits the account of 
Eliau (Nat. .-In. vi. 38), that some ( 
specimens measured five cubits (7*4 
feet). 

172 This snake is described by Wilkin¬ 
son (vol. v. pp. 245-247), by St. Hilaire 
(in the Description de PEgypte, “ llist. ‘ 
Nat.” tom. i. pp. 155, 156), and by Mr. 
Houghton ( Biblical Dictionary , vol. i. 
Appendix, p. iv.). It was known to 
Herodotus (Ii. 74), Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 
ii. 1), Diodorus (i. 87), Pliny (H. A. viii. 
23), .(Elian (Sat. Anim. xv. 13), and 
others. 

173 On the error of Herodotus in this 1 
respect (ii. 74; 6</*i«s arOptoTrtoi' ot>5ap.u>? 
8i)\rjfxorf <; >. see Wilkinson, in the author’s 
Herodotus , note ad loc. 

174 The chameleon is perhaps not the 
animal intended in Lev. xi. 30, though 
the LXX. so understood the passage. 
The attention of the Greeks seems to 
have been first called to it by Demo¬ 
critus, who wrote a special hook on the 
subject. (I’lin. //. A. xxviii. 8.) By 
Aristotle’s time the creature w'as so well 
known as to have hecome a proverb for 
changefulness (bJh. Sic. i. 10, § 8). 
Aristotle himself gave a good description 
of it in his “History of Animals” (ii. 11, 

§ l). Later writers among the Greeks, 
as Alexander the Myndian (np. El. De 
Sat. .4 nim. iv. 33), indulged their fancies 
on the subject, and invented u number of 
absurd taies in connection v ith it. The 
tirtt Latin writer who speaks of the 
chameleon is Ovid (Melaph. xv. 411). 
After himTliny (//. A. 1. s. c.), Soli mis 
(/*<> tyhist. § 43), and Leo Africamis (D< - 
scrip. Afrit', ix. p. 208), treat of the ani¬ 
mal, all with much exaggeration. 


174 St. Hilaire well observes of these 
reptiles:—“Ce qui les rend veritabic- 
ment bien remarquables, e’est la forme 
bizarre de leur tete, la disposition non 
moins singulit re de lews yeux presque 
entierement reconverts pm* la peau, et 
dont Vxm peut se mouvoir en sens in¬ 
verse de 1 autre; la structure de leur 
langue charmie, cylindrique et tves-ex- 
tensible; leur queue prenaute; enfin 
leurs doigts divists en deux paquets op- 
posables l un it 1’autre.” (Description 
ae VEgypte , “ Hist. Nat." vol. i. p. 134.) 

176 Enc yet. Bntann. vol. xix. p. 37. 
The author had in his house for some 
time a specimen lent liim by Mr. Frank 
Buckland. Its color only varied between 
ashy grey and yellowish olive. 

177 Asthecommon unproductive palm, 
the date-bearing palm, the tan-palm 
(see text, p. 302),' and the branching palm 
( Batina Thebaica) of Upper Egypt. 
(Description de VEgypte , vol. ii. p. 145.) 

178 See Herod, vii. 31; Fellows, Asia 
Minor , pp. 36, 42; Pottinger, Travels, p. 
33S; Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 4C9, 712; 
Ouseley, vol. ii. p. 165; Arc. 

179 The banyan is a native of the Pun¬ 
jab. (Elphinstone’s Caubtd , vol. i. p. 
108.) 

Strab. xv. 3, § 22. 

>st Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ii. 7; p. 
67. 

182 Plin. H. S. xii.3; Theophrastus, H. 
P. iv. 4; Dioscorid. De Mat. Med. i. § 
166; Yirg. Georg, ii. 126-135. 

Js3 See above, note 44. 

iH4 Strab. xv. 2, § 14. 

186 Onesicritus ap. Plin. H. X. xv. 18; 
Strab. xi. 7, § 2. 

188 Plin. H. S. xv. 13. The name “ Da¬ 
mascene plmn” has beeu contracted into 
our “ damson.” 

187 Plin. H. S. xv. 25. Here again 
language is a record of facts in natural 
history. The word “ cherry” represents 
the Latin cerasns (Gk. xtpaoos), which 
was the special fruit of Cerasns, one of 
the Greek cities on the north coast of 
Asia Minor. 

Ibid, xxiii. 7, § 70, ed. Sillig. 

189 Herod, iv. 169; Scylax. 1’eripl. § 
108; Plin. It. A. xix. 3. 

190 Ezek. xxvii. 18; Strab. xv. 3, § 22. 

191 Plin. 11. A. xxiii. proem. § 5. 

192 V (bribery, Travels , p. 146. 

193 Ibid. p. 4t9. 

1 94 Ibid. n. 233. 

194 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 451. 
Kinneir, Persian Empire , pp. 38 and 
i 110. 

198 Morier, Second Journey , p. 203; 
Kinneir, p. 38. 

197 Kinneir, p. 115. 

iv* Fraser, Khurasan, p. 75. 

199 To fid-nov atAi/uoi had become the 
subject of a proverb as early as the time 
of Aristophanes (Pint. 621)! It was as¬ 
sumed ns the sjR'cial emblem of Cyrtnd 
upon coins. From !he possess ion of the 
treasure the citv derived its epithet of 

| luserpicijeru (Catull. vii. 4). On the 
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qualities of the drug, see Theophrast. 
Hist. PI. vi. 3; ix. 2; Plin. H. N. xix. 
3. 

200 Della Celia, Narrative, pp. 126, 127; 
Pacho, I'oyage clans la Marmarique, ch. 
xviii.; Beechey, Expedition to N. C. of 
Africa, pp. 409-420; Hamilton, Wander¬ 
ings in A. Africa, p. 27. 

201 On the subject of the Egyptian 
papyrus the reader may be referred to 
Sir G. Wilkinson (in the author’s Herod¬ 
otus, vol. ii. pp. 128, 129), and Mr. Cowan, 
the writer of the article on “ Paper,” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (vol. xvii. 
pp. 246-243). 

202 Herod, ii. 92. Theophrastus (H. P. 
iv. 9) says that the root was used as fire¬ 
wood, and that many articles were made 
from it. 

203 Plin. H. N. xiii. 12. 

204 Ibid. 

205 See text, p. 305. 

20,5 Strab. xv. 2. § 10. 

207 Theophrast. De Lapid. § 44; Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 7,22. On the identity of the 
Greek er/uVpt? and Roman Xaxium with 
our ’’emeiT,” see King’s Antique Gents, 
p. 473. 

208 Herod, iii. 95, 104-106; Megastb. Fr. 
33; Arrian, Hist. Ind. xv. 5. The fabu¬ 
lous account of the ants does not invali¬ 
date the fact that gold was procured 
from these quarters. 

209 Herod, v. 101; Soph. Philoct. 393; 
Strab. xiii. 4, § 5. 

210 See Ainsworth’s Researches, p. 278; 
Elphinstone’s Caitbul , vol. i. p. 194; and 
Ferrier's Caravan Journeys, p. 116. Ar¬ 
menian gold mines are mentioned by 
Strabo (xi. 14, § 9). 

211 Herod, iii. 90-96. Silver Darics 
have been found in considerable num¬ 
bers. 

212 Strab. xv. 2, § 14. 

213 Silver is yielded in considerable 
quantities by the mines at Kapan Maden 
near Kharput (Ainsworth’s Researches, 
pp. 279-281) anrl of Denek Maden on the 
right bank of the Halys between Kaiseri- 
yeh and Angora ( Travels in Asia: Minor, 
vol. i. p. 153). It is also found in the 
Elburz (Ferrier, 1. s. e.). 

21 4 Strab. xiv. G, § 5; Plin. H. N. 
xxxiv. 2. 

215 Strab. xv. 2, § 14. 

216 See Ainsworth’s Researches, pp. 
273-275. 

217 Ibid. p. 285. 

218 Ibid. pp. 57, 270, 285, &c. 

219 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 307; Ains¬ 
worth, Researches, p. 279; Abbott, in 
Gcograph. Journal, vol. xxv. p. 64; El- 
phiustone, Caubiil, vol. i. p. 194, 

220 Elphinstone, p. 195; Strab. 1. s. c. 

221 Ainsworth, Researches, p. 279; El¬ 
phinstone, p. 194; Morier, First Journey, 
pp. 2C3, 234. 

222 Ainsworth, pp. 274, 275, 285, 336, 

&c. 

223 Hamilton, Wandering-, pn. 1°3,1°3, 
&c.; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 3:>5; 


Abbott, in Geographical Journal vol. 
xxv. pp. 34, 66; Pottinger, Travels, p. 
229; Ainsworth, Researches, p. 118. 

224 See text, pp. 29,157, Sc c. Compare 
Herod, vii. 30; and see text, p. 292. 

225 Robinson, Researches in Palestine, 
vol. ii. p. 482; Abbott, in Geographical 
Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 157. Compare 
Strabo, xv. 2, § 14. 

226 On the “Salt Range” of North¬ 
western India, see Elphinstone’s Cauhul, 
vol. i. pp. 48, 49, and 137. 

227 Cnesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. p. 132. 

228 As at Nimrud (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p. 371), at Ker- 
kuk (Ker Porter, vol. ii. pp. 440-142), at 
Kifri (Rich, Kurdistan, vol. i p. 29), and 
at Hit (Herod, i. 179; Rich, First Memoir 
on Babylon, pp. 63, 64). 

229 On the naphtha pits near Dalaki, 
see Ouseley, vol. i. p. 258; Clerk, in Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. xxxi. p. 04. 

230 Geographical Journal, vol. ix. p. 
91. Compare Herod, vi. 119. 

231 See text, p. 157. 

232 Herod, i. 179; vi. 119; Plin. H. N. 

X>233 Herod, vi. 119. 

234 Geograph iced Journal, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 203. 

235 Ouseley, vol. i. p.258; Geographical 
Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 152; Kinneir, p. 
40; Morier, First Journey, p.284; Second, 
Journey, p. 355; Rich, Kurdistan, vol. i. 
p. 374; Lynch, Official Report, pp. 176, 
180, 187, £c. 

236 On the sulphur mines of Mosul, see 
Ainsworth, Researches, pp. 259, 260. 

237 See Vol. I. p. 145. 

2 38 pii n> jp jy # xxxvii. 10. 

239 Xen. A nab. i 5, § 5. Compare Ains¬ 
worth, Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 82. 

240 See text, pp. 35, 157, 158. 

241 A good account of these mines is 
given in Fraser’s Khorasan, pp. 410-4iO. 
Compare Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, p. 
106. 

242 Ouseley, Travels, vol. i. p. 211; Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, vol. xxv. pp. 30 and 
63. 

243 Fraser, Khorasan , Appendix, p. 
105. 

244 Mines de VOrient, tom. vi. pp. 112- 
142. 

245 See King’s Antique Gems, pp. 4, 5. 

The passage of Theophrastus runs as 
follows: —Keu kv Kuirpw 17 2 papa-y< 5 os sat 
ij ’Iacnri?* 015 ra \i 96 ko\Acl \piai'Tai 

eK Trjs BaKTptavrjs ei<Tt rrpos t>j ep>jpar <rv A 
Aeyovai Se ai/rovs irtro rou? ’Er>j<7tovs t7T7ret? 
e^torre?’ totc yap ep^aret? yivovrai, kivov- 
pojiV tt)s a/xfjLOV Sl a to yeyedos tojv iri'evpa- 
tu)v, . E Lei &e pi/cpot Ka\ ov peAdyoi. (tie 

Lapid. p. 396.) Mr. King argues that 
these Bactrian gems must be turquoises, 
1. On account of the turquoise l aving 
been so mucb used by the Persians of all 
ages (?) for setting in their arms and or¬ 
naments; and 2. On account of their 
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small size. But a passage of Pliny makes 
it clear that heat least understood Theo¬ 
phrastus to mean emeralds. “ Proximam 
laudem habent, sieut et sedem Bactriani 
(smaragdi): iu commissuris saxoruiu col- 
ligere eos dienntur etesiis jfan films; tunc 
enim tellure deoperta nifent, et quia iis 
venhsharente majn'nu * movent nr'' (H. X. 
xxxvii. 5). 

34rt Plin. 1. s. c.; Theophrastus, 1. s. c. 

247 Mr. King has shown grounds for 
regarding the “ Smaragdi Bactriani ” of 
Pliny,which were dark-colored, free from 
flaws and extremely hard, as green rubies 
(Antique dents, p 29). 

248 The lychnis of Pliny (H. X. xxxvii. 
7) is identified by Mr. King with the com¬ 
mon ruby ( Antique Gems, p. ?3>. This 
stone was found near Orthosia in Caria. 
It is yielded now in great abundance by 
miues in Badakshan (Elphinstone, vol. i. 
p. 161; Fraser, Appendix, p. 105). 

Plin. II. X. xxxvii. 0 and 9. 

230 The “Cyprian diamond” of Pliny 
(II. X. xxvii. 4), which had a bluish tinge 
and could be bored by means of a true 
diamond, « as most probably a sapphire. 
(Bee King, Antique Gnus, p. 67.) 

231 Plin. II. X. xxxvii. 0. 

232 lb. 7. 

253 lb. 8. Jaspers are now found near 
Zenovia on the Eupiirates. (Ainsworth, 
Researches, p. 71.) 

234 The “sapphirus” of Pliny seems to 
be the common lapis lazuli. (See text, 
p. 35.) The be it sort came, he says, from 
Media. (//. X. xxxvii. 9.) His“eyanos” 
is perhaps the clear variety of the same 
stone (King, Antique Gems, p. 45.) It 
was brought from Scythia, Cyprus, and 
Egypt. 

233 Plin. II. X. xxxvii. 7. (See text, p. 
157.) 

238 Dionys. PeHeg. 1073-1077; Plin. 
II. X. xxxvii. 6. The “sardonyx" of the 
latter is a species of agate. (King, pp. 
8—13. ) 

237 IT. X. xxxvii. 8. 

238 Herodotus speaks of an emerald 
pillar in the temple of Hercules at Tyre 
(ii. 14). So too Theophrastus (He Lap id. 

>. 39C). and Pliny (II. X. xxxvii. 5). The 
urmer of these two writers tells us fur¬ 
ther of an emerald presented to a king 
of Egypt by a king of Babylon which 
was four cubits long and tnree broad, 
and of an obelisk made of four emer¬ 
alds, each of which was forty cubits in 
length 1 

23u King, p 32; Wilkinson, in the au¬ 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 69, note 8, 
2nd edition. 

2rt0 Elphinstone, Cnubul, vol. i. p. 191. 

2rtl King, pp. 85-87. 

Plin. II. X. xxxvii. 2. 

2,53 “Jet” is a corruption of “ gagates 
lapis,” a name formed from Gagis. (Plin. 
II. X. xxxvi. 19.) 

2 * 4 Ainsworth, Researches, pp. 55 and 
289. 

266 Ibid. ». 289. 


CHAPTER III. 

1 See text, p. 36. 

2 In the Zendavesta ? “the first best of 
regions and countries ’ the original home 
of Ahura-mazdn’s peculiar people is 
Aryauem roe jo — “the source of the 
Arians.” According to Herodotus (vii. 
62», the Medes of his day were known as 
“ Arians” by all the surrounding nations. 
The sculptor whom Darius Hvstaspis 
employed at Behistun, explained to the 
Scythic aborigines of Zagros, in a note 
of his own, that Ahrra-mazdo, of whom 
so much was said in the inscription, was 
“the God of the Ariaus.” (Lieh. laser. 
col. iv. par. 12.) Darius himself, in an¬ 
other inscription, boasted that he was “ a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian 
of Arian descent.” (Xakhsh-i-Rustam 
Iuscrijdion, par. 2.) Eiulemus, the dis¬ 
ciple of Aristotle, called the people who 
had the magi for their priests, “ the Ari¬ 
an nation.” (Ap. Damasc. He Priueiy. 
sub init.) Strabo introduced the term 
“ Ariana” into geography, and gave it a 
sense nearly corresponding to the mod 
ern Iran. The Sassanian monarelis di¬ 
vided the world into Airan and An iron 
and claimed to be kings both of the Arian 
and the nn-Arian races. Finally the term 
Iran remains to the present day the only 
designation by which the modern Persian 
knows his country. 

3 I have already noticed the remarkable 
fact that the Medes are unmentioned in 
the Zendavesta (see text, p. 77). There 
is the same absolute silence with regard 
to the Persians. 

4 See note 1, Chapter III., Third Mon¬ 
archy. 

6 See text, pp. 36-45. 

6 See PI. IV. Fig. 1; PI. V. Figs. 1 and 
2; PI. VI. Figs 1 and 2. 

7 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 670; Flandin, 
Voyage en Perse, “ Planches Antiques,” 
tom. iii. PI. 156. 

8 Herod, iii. 22. 

9 See text, pp. 45-57. 

10 See text, pp 379-419. 

11 Compare text. pp. 58-60. 

12 Herod, vii. 211. ix. 62. Note espe¬ 
cially the passage—.i^on ptv iw xul 
pwpjj ov\ «<r<rore'S iaav oi Ileptrai. avonAot 
Se fecat Trpcxc artiricrnj/aoees t)<rav, 
oi'\ o/uofot roicri euarnoiai crot/>o/i" rrpo- 
<Tt£ciC(xaov Te? Sc fear’ 5 a sa\ Stsa *ui irAtiVt? 
re sat (\daaot avo rpufiopfroi, caimirrov 

rov$ —TrapTt>jra?, xai ipoiro. 

13 Grote, History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 
513. note 5. edition of 1S62. 

14 ‘AAki«/*puha \ao<i. .-Esehyl. Pers. 94 
Compare Heraolid. Pont. ap. Atlien. 
Heipn. xii. |». 512. A. 

13 .Eseh. Pers. 101 110; 

yap Kara potp* 
tvpaTTjtfti' to iraAai- 
oi’, lbpaatt 

iroAtpoe* frvpyoSaiKToi’S 
Sttirtu', itt- 
irto^apfxn? t* kAoioiac, 
rroAtwr r’ araaTacrtiv. 
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16 Herod, vii. 8. 

17 See, besides the passage of Herodo¬ 
tus quoted in the uext note, Nie. Dam. 
Fr. 132; Strab. xv. 3, § 18; Xen. Cyrop. 

1. 6. § 33; and Plat. Atcib. i. 123, A. 

10 Herod, i. 130. IlaiSeuouai. roi>« 7raISa? 
rpta fJiovi 'a, iniT€V€lv /cat TO^cueii' /cat aArj- 
9i£e<r0a.i. 

19 See text, p. 47. Conversely, “ lying:” 
was a leading characteristic of the devas 
or evil spirits (ibid, p 331). 

30 Beh. Inscr. col. iv. pars. 4, 5, 6, 13. 

21 Herod, i. 138. Aiarx^Tov avToiat to 
«J/€ u5ecr9ai vevopiarai. 

32 Ibid. ix. 109. 

23 The only charge of treachery made 
against the Persians in the earlier times 
is their treatment of the Barcseans (He¬ 
rod. iv. 201). But even there we observe 
an effort to keep the letter of the treaty. 

24 Herod, i. 138. 

35 Ibid. 153. Compare Xen. Cyrop. i. 

2, § 3. 

26 Herod, viii. 99. 

27 Ibid, aud ix. 21; JEschyl. Pers. 258- 
285, 517-585, 893-1055. 

28 Mr. Grote observes with much force 
and truth, that the exaggerated demon¬ 
strations of grief, ascribed to Xerxes 
and Atossa, in the Pcrsee of JEschylus, 
have been wrongly blamed bj- critics, 
siuce they are quite “in the manner of 
Orientals of that day.” ( History of 
Greece , vol. iii. p. 501, note 3, edition of 
1802 ) 

29 Herod, vii. 8; viii. 99, 102. 

30 See Herod, viii. 118,119, and the au¬ 
thor’s comment on the passage in his 
Herodotus , vol. iv. p. 292, note 5, 2nd 
edition. 

31 Compare the sentiment of Arte¬ 
misia—-'Hr ra evavria t»js MapSoviov yrw- 
prjs •yet'Tjrai, ovSepia arvpfiopi) peyaAr) e<rrat, 
areo re nepteoi'Tos /cal e/ceiV<ur to>p Txpr]ypaTUiv 
irepl oIkov t'ov cror.—Herod, viii. 103. 

32 Herod, iii. 35. 

33 Nie. Dam. Fr. 132. ’Ear 6e nra 

7rpo<rTd£fl 6 jSacriAei/? p-acrriyd/crai, evxo-pta- 
rei. a/? dyatfou t on avrov ipvycrOfl 6 
/3a<nAeus. 

34 See note 30, Chapter III., Third 
Monarchy. 

35 Ei^or 7repi to aiopa /aflo/ra? ^eipidw- 
Toil?.—Herod, vii. 01. 

36 Ibid. i. 171. In the description of 
the Persian equipment which Herodotus 
gives in his seventh bojk (cli. 61), he 
adds that the tunics were “embroider¬ 
ed,” or “of many colors” (ttoiki'Aoi/?). 
The predominant hue, according to Xe¬ 
nophon. was scarlet (Cyrop. vii. 1, § 2). 

37 See PI. XXVIII. Fig. 4, and compare 
the Persepoiitan sculptures, passim. 

38 Ara£i/pedes.—Herod, i. 71; v. 49; vii. 1 
61. 

39 Ilept Trjcri Ke<ftaAf)<ri et^or 7riAovs a7ra- 
yeas. —Herod, vii. 61.“ 

40 Zuu'rj.—Herod, vii. 61. 

41 So Herodotus (vii. 54). Compare 
Josephus, Ant Jud. xx. 8. § 10. Polemo 
(Epitaph, in Callimach .), and Horace I 


( Od. i. 27. 5) call the weapon—perhaps 
not incorrectly—Median. 

43 On the shortness of the Persian 
sword see Josephus (1. s. c.), who calls it 
£<.4>tStov. Note also that Herodotus in 
one place (vii. 61) terms it a dagger, 
(eyxeipid iov). The sculptures give it a 
length of about 15 or 10 inches. 

43 Q. Curt. Hist. Atex. iii. 3. The 
sculptures also prove this. 

44 llerod. vii. 01. 

46 jSpaxea. Herod, v. 49. Comp, 
vii. 01. 

48 See Polybius, xviii. 12; ^lian. Tact. 
§ 14. Tins length, which Avas that of 
the Sarissct, or Macedonian spear, was 
no doubt extraordinary, but a length of 
10 or 12 feet would seem to have been 
common. 

47 Compare the representation [PI. 
IV. Fig. 2]. 

48 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, § 2. 

49 See the Persian sculptures, x>cissim. 

60 Herod, vii. 41; HeracJid. Cum. Fr. 1. 

61 Herod, vii. 61; Xen. Anab. iii. 4, § 17. 
The latter passage is important, and 
shows at any rate that the bows of the 
Persians were larger and more powerful 
than those used by the Cretans. 

62 See PI. XXX. Fig. 1; and compare 
PI. V. Fig. 1. 

33 See PI. XIX. Fig. 3. 

64 Herod, vii. 61. ’Otorou? eTyor saAa- 
pivovs. 

56 The feathering is seen very clearly 
i in the Behistnn tablet, where the notch¬ 
ed ends of the arrow s protrude from the 
quiver, which is borne by one of Da¬ 
rius’s attendants. (Hs. Hoc. Journal , 
vol. x. pi. 2; see PI. XXXIIl. Fig. 5. 

60 The. representation of Persian ar¬ 
row-heads [Pi. XXX. Fig. 3] is taken 
from Morier, who thus figures the speci¬ 
mens which be ohtained in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Persepolis. (See Morier, Sec¬ 
ond Journey, pp. 87, 88.) 

57 Compare PI. CV. Figs. 3, 4, and 5, 
Vol. I. 

58 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 23. 

69 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iv. 14; Strab. xv. 
3, § 18. 

00 Xen. Anab. iii. 3, § 6; 4, § J6. 

04 Ibid. 3, § 17. 

02 Compare Xen. Cyrop. 1. s. c.; Anab. 
i. 8, § 7; Strab. xv. 3, § 19; Arr. Exp. 
Alex. i. 15. There is some doubt, how¬ 
ever, as to the true character of the 
/co7U5. Mr. Grote regards it as a “scimi 
tar” (Hist, of Greece , vol. viii. p. 315, ed. 
of 1862). Drs. Scott and Liddell con¬ 
sider it to have been “ a broad curved 
knife, similar to our bill." (Lexicon , ad 
voc.) This latter view seems prefera¬ 
ble, since it agrees with the definition of 
Q Curtius. (“ Copulas vocaut gladios 
leniter eurvatos, fatcibus similes .” 
Hist. Alex. viii. 14.) 

03 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 9. 

64 IVppoi'. See Herod, vii. 61; ix. 61; 
Xen. Cyrop. viii 8, § 23; Anab, i. 8, § 9,’ 
Strab. xv. 3, § 19, &c. 
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05 Suidfts defines tlie y«?ppor as £i>AiVij 
icai JTofirjprj? a<riri« tad voe. yeppo^opot). 
At Persepolis some of the Royal guards 
are represented with shields of this char¬ 
acter. (See PI. XXX. Fig 2.) 

00 Compare PI. CVII. Fig. 2, and PI. 
Cl Fig. 4, Vol. 1. 

07 Herod, ix. 61. A crutch was cer¬ 
tainly used in Egypt. (Sir G. Wilkinson, 
in the author's Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 65, 
note 6, 2nd edition.) 

00 Herod, vii 61. This protection was 
worn sometimes inside, sometimes out¬ 
side the tunic. (Compare Herod, ix. 22 
with Xeu. Anub. i. 8, § 3.) It was not 
universal in the Persian army even in 
the time of Xerxes. (Herod, viii. 113.) 

09 Ibid. vii. 61; Strab. 1. s. c. 

70 Ilerod. i. 135. Compare ii. 182, and 
iii. 47. 

71 AciriSos o\f/iy —Herod, i. 61. 

The common material was iron (ibid.) 
or bronze (Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1. § 2). Gold 
was of rare occurrence (Herod, ix. 22). 

72 Herod, vii. 84. The only difference 
was that the horsemen wore sometimes 
bronze or iron helmets. 

73 Xen. A nab. i. 8, § 6. 

74 Ibid. Cyrop. viii. 8. § 22; A nab. i. 8, 

§§ 3, 7, 28 Compare Arrian’s account 
of the battle of theGrauicus (Exp. Alex. 
i. 15), where tile javelin (7raATor) and the 
knife (kottis*) are still the main weapons. 

75 They cannot have used the yeppor, 
which is the only Persian shield men¬ 
tioned by ancient writers. The Par¬ 
thian cavalry seem occasionally to have , 
worn a round shield. (Ker Porter, 
Travels , vol. ii. pi. 62.) It is unfortu¬ 
nate that no representation of a Persian 
cavalry soldier has come down to us. 

70 Xen. Cyrop. vii. i. § 2. 

77 Compare Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 3— 
KOpos . . . Ta 7raAra ci? Trav \elpa s «Aa/3e 
— with Xen. Equestr. xii. 12 —raicpa- 
ritva 6 ii o 7raArd poAAor fjrairoOp.ee. 
Note in both cases the use of the article 
as indicative of the ordinary practice. 

78 That this was the object of - having 
two is evident from Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § IP, 
Equestr. 1. s. c.; Air. Exp. Alex. i. 15, Ac. 

79 Arrian, 1. S. C. *E7rAeoreKToer f)&r) oi 
avi' ’AAe£ar$pa> Trj re aAAp p'wpp xai 
epiretpia. icai on feorois icpapeiroi? irpo? 
traAra epavorro. 

90 Xen. Equestr. 1. R. o. 

81 Ilerod. vi. 40; Strab. xi. 13, § 7; Arr. 
Ejp. Alex. vii. 13. 

82 Xen. Cyrop . vii. 1, § 2; viii. 8, § 22; 
Juab. i. 8, £ 6; Q. Curt. iii. 11, p. 43; 
ITeliodor. AClhiop. ix. pp. 431 433. 

See I>1. XOV. Fig. 3. 

84 Q. Curt. 1. s. c. “Equi pariter equi- 
testpie Persarmn sene hi mi mi rum 
graves.” Compare iv. 9, p. 70. 

80 "Agmen tugre nioliebmitnr.”—Q. 
Curt. iii. 11. 

80 Arrian. Exp. A } e.r. ii. H, 

87 Sec text, Chapter V. 

88 No chariots were brought ngaiust 
the Greeks, either by Darius or by 
Xerxes, None fought at the C!milieus, 


none at Issus. The only occasions upon 
which we hear of their use by the Per¬ 
sians are the two great battles of Cunaxa 
and Arbela. 

89 JEschyl. Pers. 8G; Herod, vii. 40, 
100; Xen. Anab. i. 2, § 16; 8, § 3; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. ii. 11; iii. 15; Diod. Sic. xvii. 
3-1; Q. Curt. Hisl.Alex. iii. 11; iv. 14 ad 
flu. —“ Patrio more cuitu vehor.” 

90 The number of chariots at Cunaxa 
is not stated. At Arbela they amounted 
to 200, according to Diodorus (xvii. 53), 
Q. Curtius (iv. 12), and Arrian (iii. 11). 

91 Arrian, iii. 13; Q. Curt. iv. 0 (p. 79), 
14 (p. 97). 

92 Different accounts are giveu of the 
mode of arming (Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 10; 
Q. Curt. iv. 9; Diod. Sic. xvii. 53); and 
of course it is not unlikely that the 
mode varied at different periods. The 
scythes seem to have been attached, in 
the earlier times, to the axles, in the 
later to both the axles and the yoke. 
None, however, of the accounts given is 
quite clear. 

93 Neither at Cunaxa nor at Arbela 
did the chariots do any important ser¬ 
vice. (See Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 20, and 
Arrian, Exp. Alex . iii. 13.) 

94 That is to say, it is loftier than the 
early Assyrian chariot. It must hove 
been about the same height as the cha¬ 
riot used by the later Assyrian kings. 
(See PI. XCI. Fig. 4, PI. XCIi. Figs. 1 and 
2, Vol. I.) 

95 Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1. § 29. Tor <5u£por 

TOis rjn6\o €7rot7j<r€r, wctjt cp rrvpyor, i<r\v- 
pu>r £vAu>r‘ iu\pQ<; Be Tovrwr coti pc\pi To>e 
ayxwrwr. 

90 The back of the chariot was some¬ 
times, it would seem, closed with doors. 
(Xen. Cyrop. vi. 4, § 10.) Rut it may 
he doubted if this was a common ar¬ 
rangement. 

97 Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1, § 29. 

98 The Persepolitan sculptures give 
four examples of chariots, each of which 
has wheels with twelve spokes, accord¬ 
ing to the representations of M. Flimdin. 
(I oyayeen Perse," Planches Ancieunes,” 
tom. ii. pis. 95, 105, and 110.) Ker Por¬ 
ter, w ho is followed in Pi. XXI. Fig. 1, 
gives a w’heel with eleven spokes only 
{Travels, vol. i. pi. 41); but it may be 
suspected that he has miscopied his 
original. 

99 Flandin, tom. ii. pi. 110. 

400 See PI. XLY. Fig. 2, and PI. XCH. 
Fig. 2, Vol. I. 

40 4 See PI. XXXI. Fig. 1. 

io j Two is the number represented in 
each of the four examples at Persopolis. 
It is also the common unmher on coins, 
where, however, we see three in a few 
instances, (l^ijard, ('idle de Milhnx, pi. 
lxii. figs. 11 ami 12; Minounet, Ihseno- 
tion ties Medailles , supplement, tom. viii. 
p. 427; Geseuius, Munumenta Plueniene , 
tab. xxvi. fig. G.) 

103 Xeu. Cyrop. vl. 1, §28; Q. Curl, iv, 
9; Diod. Sic. xv. Ii. 53, § 2. 

494 Xen. Cyrop, vl. 4, § 10. An AS 1 
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Syrian chariot very commonly contains 
a third person. ^See PI. XCI. Fig. 4, 
v °h L) 

,os Tou? ^yio^ou? edtopaKure [Kupos] 
jrana, n A >j v t v b<t> 0 a\pu)t’. Xeil. 
Cyrop. vi. 1. § 29.) A Parthian thus 
protected is represented in one of the 
sculptures of tne Arsaeidae. (Flandin, 
“ Planches Anciennes,” tom. i. pi. 8.) 

100 Fifteen elephants are mentioned 
among the forces of the last Persian 
king at Arbela. (Arr. Exp. Alex . iii. 8.) 
Nothing, however, is heard of them in 
the battle. 

197 Xen. Ancib. i. 8, § 10; Arr. Exp. 
Alex. iii. 11; Diod. Sic. xvii. 58, §J2; Q. 
Curt. iv. 15. 

108 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 9; Arr. Exp. Alex. 
i. 8, sub fin.; iii. 11. 

109 Herod, vii. 81; ix. 31; Xen. Anab. 

i. 8, § 9; Arr. Exp. Alex. iii. 11; Q. Curt. 
Hist. Alex. iv. 12. 

7r A a t <r i u> 7ryjjpet dvOputnun/ 
Xkouttov to ZOvos CTropeuero. Xeil. Anab. 
1. s. c. 

111 Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 9; Xen. Cyrop. 
vi. 3, § 24. 

112 Mr. Grote calculates that the depth 
of the Persian phalanx at Issus was 
from 10 to 2d. {Hist, of Greece , vol. 
viii. p. 310, note 4.) The depth at Mara¬ 
thon must have been about 10. (See the 
author’s Herodotus y vol. iii. p. 430, 2nd 
ed.) 

ns Xen. Anab i. 8, §§ 19, 20; Q. Curt. 
Hist. Alex. iv. 15. The remarks of Mr. 
Grote on this point (Hist, of Greece , vol. 
viii. p. 382, note 2) are deserving of at¬ 
tention. 

114 Herod, ix. 01. This probably marks 
the usual practice, though it is not else¬ 
where noticed. The unwillingness of 
the Persians, however, to come to close 
quarters is very apparent in the accounts 
which we have of almost all their en¬ 
gagements. (See Xen. Anab. iii. 4, §§ 
14, 25; Cyrop. viii. 8, § 22; Arr. Exp. Alex. 

ii. 10 sub. init. Ac.) 

115 Grote, Hist, of Greece , vol. viii. pp. 
848 and 3S4. 

116 As at Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 
210-218). 

117 As at Cunaxa (Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 
28 ) 

118 Herod, vii. 84; iEsch. Pers. 26— 

To£o 8 a/jLavT€<; t ijS’ tirnofidTai. 

119 See above note 74. 

120 Herod, ix. 20; Arr. Exp. Alex. i. 15; 
ii. 11; iii. 15. 

121 Xenophon regarded the javelin 
(waAroi') and the bill (paxaipa or KOTI?) 
as the best weapous for cavalry ( Equestr. 
§§11,12). 

122 toji' Ittttoji' e^pwrro. Ar¬ 
rian. Ezp. Alex. iii. 15. 'l7T7ret? pa. Aa 
cAa<£>poi /<at ev£o>voi. Xen. Anab. iii. 3, 
§ 0. Compare iEschyl. Pers. 109. 

123 Xen Anab iii. 3. § 10. 

124 See Virg. Geory. iii. 3l; Hor. Od. 
i. 19, 11; ii. 13, 16; Pint ITf. Crass. 
c. 24; Justin, xli. 2; Tac. Ann. vi. 
35, Ac. 


125 See Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iv. 13. 
Compare Polyaen. Strut, iv. 3, 17. 

126 Herod, i. 80. 

127 Compare Herod, i. 191, 211; iii. 156- 
158; iv. 135, Ac. 

1 28 Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1, §§ 53, 54 ; 3. § 8; 
vii. 1, § 39, Ac. 

129 Considering the frequent references 
which there are to ihe use of siege- 
towers and rams by the Assyrians aud 
Babylonians (Is. xxix. 3; 2 K. xxv. 1; 
Jer.’lii. 4; Ezek. iv. 2; xxi. 22; xxvi. 8, 
9), it is most remarkable that we have 
nothing in Scripture to connect these 
contrivances with the Medes or Per¬ 
sians. Note particularly the absence 
of anj r reference to them from the long 
prophecies concerning the fall of Baby¬ 
lon in Jer. 1. and li. 

1 30 See Vol. I. pp. 274, 275; text, p. 210. 

131 See Herod, i. 162. Atpee rd? 7rdAet? 

\u> p. aa t . 

132 Ibid. iv. 200. ’OpuVowre? bpvypara 
vnoyata <f>epov to. €? to ret^cx,. Compare vi. 
18. 

133 Ibid. i. 191; iii. 13, 153; Xen. Cyrop. 
vii. 5. 

131 As at Athens (Herod, viii. 52). 

j 35 Two commanders are found (Herod, 
v. 123, and vi. 94). 

139 Instances of Mediau commanders- 
in-chief under the Persian rule are 
Mazares (Herod i. 15G), Harpagus (ib. 
162), Taehamaspates (Beh. laser, col. ii. 
par. 14), lntaplires (ib. col. iii. par. 14), 
and Datis (Herod vi. 94). 

137 Herod, vii. 82, 83 , 88. 

138 Compare Herod, vii. 8, § 4, and vii. 
19. with Arr. Exp. Alex. iii. 8. 

439 Herod, vii. 81. 

140 As Hydarnes, the commander of 
the ‘‘Immortals” in the army of 
Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 83.) 

141 Xen. Anab. i. 8, §§ 21-23; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. ii. 8, ad fin.; iii. 11. 

142 Xen. Anab. 1. s. c. 

143 Plutarch, Vit. Artax. c. 8. 

144 The cases of Mardonius at Platsea 
(Herod, ix. 03), of the younger Cyrus 
at Cunaxa (Xen. Anab. i. 9, § 31), and 
of Darius Codomannus, first at Issus 
(Arr. E.ip. Alex. ii. 11) and then at 
Arbela (ib. iii. 14), may be cited as in¬ 
stances. 

145 See Herod, vii. 186. with the au¬ 
thor’s note on the passage ( Herodotus , 
vol. iv. pp. 127-129, 2nd edition), and 
compare Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8. 

149 Herod', vii. 61-81; Xen. Anab. i. 8, 
§ 9; Arrian Exp. Alex. iii. 11; Q. Curt. 
Hist. Alex. iv. 12, Ac. 

147 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, §_ 2. Ta oTrAa 
knixpMjTO toj xputroetSei x P " P aT L • 

148 Ibid. Xituhtl <f>oii'iKoi<;. Compare 
Herod, ix. 22. 

149 Herod, vii. 69. 

150 Ibid. 71. 

151 Ibid. 65. 

452 Ibid. 79. 

483 See PI. CXLVI. Fig. 3. Vol. I. Com¬ 
pare the author’s Herodotus , vol. iii. pp. 
34, 35. 
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164 Herod. Vii. 64. 

188 Ibid. ell. 03. 

168 Ibid. clis. 05, G7, 71, 74, &c. 

167 Ibid. eli. 70. 

Ibid. eli. 75. 

189 Ibid. elis. 73, 78, 79; Xen. Anub. v. 
4, § 13. 

180 Herod, vii. 70. 

161 Arrian. h\vj). Alex. iii. 8. 

162 Herod, i. 80; vii. 83, 87; Q. Curt, 
iii. 3. 

168 Herod, vii. 86. 

784 Ibid. 85. 

166 See Vol. I. p. 270. 

1M *Ana t<o eapi. Herod, vi. 43; vii. 
37. Compare Herod, i. 190. 

187 Herod, vii. 40. I regard (bis ac¬ 
count, which is followed through nearly 
all the remainder of the paragraph, as 
indicating ihe usual Persian practice. 
Of course there would be numerous 
small differences between one expedi¬ 
tion and another. 

188 See Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iii. 3, pp. 
26, 27. 

169 Herod, vii. 40. 

170 Q. Curt. 1. s. c “Dextra lfevaque 
regem duceufi ferine uobilissimi pro- 
pinquorum comitabantur.” 

171 Compare Herod, vii. 41 with 83. 

171 Q Curt. iii. 3, p. 28. 

173 Xen. *4aa6. i. 7, § 11; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. ii. 8. 

174 Herod, vii. 121. 

175 Ibid. Comparech. 124. 

176 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iii. 3. “ Patrio 
more Persarum traditmn est, orto sole 
(leminii procedere.” 

177 Xen. _4no/>. iii. 4, §34. 

,7K The power of movement which a 
Persian army possessed is best seen by 
the account which Xenophon gives o’f 
the proceedings of the j'ounger Cyrus, 
from the time that he finally threw off 
the mask to that when lie had reason 
to suspect the near presence of his 
enemy- in other words, from Thapsaeus 
to Pyhe. During this period,.when it 
was his object to advance as rapidly us 
possible, the rate of journeying averaged 
six and a half parasangs (about 23£ 
miles) a day. (See Xen. dn«/». i. 4. 19, 5, 
§§ 1 ami 5.)' 

179 On the journey from Thapsaeus to 
P 3 *lae,performed in i wenty-screii march¬ 
ing days. Cyrus was compelled to halt 
his army twice—each time for three 
days. (Jimfc. i. 4. § 19; 5, § 4.) 

i«o Herod, i. 80 — ~iTo<f>opoi re ko.\ cr/cevo- 
<f>opoi xai utjAoi. iii. 153 — <TLTO(l>6poi ypioroi. 
IV. 129— orot /cat >) ptoioi. vii. 83— <rira 
. . . Kap r]\oi re Kai vrto^vyia yyov. Oil the 
use of carts, see the passage of Xeno¬ 
phon quoted in note 23. 

181 Ilerod vii S3; Q. Curt. iii. 3, p. 28. 

182 Herod, vii. 187; Q. Curt. iii. 12, 
P. 45. 

183 UAij/Jos Tj-oAufiairdrou ixapaantvijs «•*« 
yvruutctov Koapov. Diod. Sic. Xvii. 35, 
5 4. 

104 Xen. Anub. i. 2, § 5. 


186 See the graphic description of 
Xenophon Mnob. i. 5, §§ 7, Sj. 

> 88 Herod, i. 190, 208. 

187 Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 7. The vicinity 
of fodder for the horses was a Iso greatly 
desired. 

lfi8 Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3, § 26. Sometimes 
the Persians defended tlmir camp not 
only with a ditch and mound, hut. also 
with a stockade. jSee Herod, ix. 15. 65.) 
To such a ram part they gave the further 
protection of towers (ib. ix. 70). 

189 Vegetius, iii. 10. 

190 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 5, §11. This ar¬ 
rangement is so probable that it may be 
accepted on the mere authority of the 
Cyropu’dia. 

* 9 > Ibid. §8. 

193 Ibid. §2. 

193 Ibid. §3. 

194 Xen. 24 ho/>. iii. 4, § 35; Cyrop. iii. 3, 
§27. 

198 Xen. Anab. iii. 4, § 34. 

198 Xen. Ah (lb. I. s. C. Ou nore peiov 
ane<TTparoTTtS€vorTo oi fidpfiapoi tov 'EAAtj- 
i'ikov e£rjKOVTa crafittor. 

797 Herod, vii. 131. 

198 Ibid. iv. 83, 85, 89; vii. 24, 36. 

399 Ibid. 21. 23. 


200 See above, note 180. 

201 Ilerod. iv. 97; vi. 44; vii. 1S6, 191. 

202 Ibid. 25. 

203 Rid. 119. 

204 Ibid. ohs. 118-120. The provision 
included, besides meats of various kinds, 
poultry and water-fowl, a complete ser¬ 
vice for the table, including much gold 
and silver plate, which was all carried 
away by the guests at the end of the 
meal. 

206 Ti ie cos t of a banquet is said to 
have been 400 silver taleuts, or nearly 
100,000/.! (Ilerod. vii. 118.) 

288 Ibid, iii 25. 

207 See the chapter on the “History” 
of the Persian Empire, p. 429. 

208 See Herod, iii. 13. Compare Thu- 
cyd. i. 128-130. 

209 Beros. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can i ll, 
§5; Abyden. ap eund. i. 10, § 3; Ctes. 
Exc. Pers. § 4. ad fin. 

210 As Crcesus. (Ilerod. i. 153, 207; 
iii. 36.) 

211 Ibid. v. 17; vi. 119; Strab. xvi. 25; 
Q Curt. iv. 12. p. 89. 

212 As thcThebuus taken prisoners at 
Thermopyhe (Herod vii. 233). The Per¬ 
sians would regard these persons as re¬ 
bels. since Thebes had formally submit¬ 
ted itself to tlie Persian yoke bv giving 
“earth and water.” (Ibid. vii. 132.) 
The Greek captives who met Alexander 
after Arbela, some of whom had been 
branded ami others mutilated (Died. 
Sic. xvii. 69. §§ 3 and I; Q Curt v 5, p. 
123), may have been Creeks of Asia con¬ 
victed of some act of rebellion. 

213 Ilerod. iii 151). 

214 See the Hehistun Insci'iption, col. 
il. par. 13. §8; col. iii. par. S, § 2 ; par. 11, 
§6; par. 14, § 10. Compare Herod, ill. 
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15 with iii. 28, ad lln.; and see also iv 

21 » l> •hist. Inscript, col. ii. par. 13, § 7, 
par. 14, § 16; col. iii. par. 8, §2; par. 14. 
§ 10. 

25B Ibid. col. ii. par. 13, § 5; par. 14, 
» 14. 

217 Herod, vii. 233. 

21 8 Ibid. iv. 204; vi 20; Ctes. Exc. 
Pers. § 9; Arr. Exp. Atcx. iii. 18. 

219 As from b.c. 525 to bc. ISO; and 
again from b c. 354 to b.c. 332. 

220 From the battle ot' the Eurymedon 
(b c. 466) to the “ peace of Oallias” (b.c. 
449) the Levant or Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean was in the power of Athens By 
the ,k peace of Oallias” Persia recovered 
possession of it. 

22 1 Thucyd. i. 13. 

222 The Coroyraeans and the Sicilian 
Greeks made the trireme their chief 
ship of war about b.c. 490. (Tliucyd. i. 
11.) The Egyptians had lleets of them 
considerably earlier. (Herod, ii. 159.) 
The Ionian Greeks had adopted them 
before b.c. 500. (Herod, vi. 8.) When 
Xerxes collected his naval force against 
Greece, the trireme was the ordinary 
war-ship, not onty of the Egyptians and 
the Asiatic Greeks, but also of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, the Cyprians, the Cilicians, the 
Famphylians, the Lycians, and the Ca- 
rians. (Herod, vii. 89-93.) 

223 Ibid. vi. 95; vii. 89, 97; Arr. Exp. 
Ate.v. ii. 2. 

224 Herod, vii. 184. 

225 The exact proportion of the rowers 
to the rest of the crew is uncertain. It 
seems, however, probable that both the 
bireme and the trireme grew out of the 
triaconter—the bireme being twice the 
triaconter's length aud height, and thus 
employing 120 rowers, while the trireme, 
keeping the length of the bireme, added 
a tier to the height, the rowers being 
thus raised to 180. 

226 Bockh, Urkunden iiber das See- 
wesen des attischen Staates , pp. 103, et 
seqq 

227 Tponros or rpoiruiTrjp. TllUCJ T d. ii. 93. 
Compare JEscliyl. Pers. 377: ravjSarrj? t 

avT)p irponovTO Kiomjr <TKa.Ap.bi ap<f>' evtjper- 
pov. 

228 The representation of Phoenician 
vessels in the Assyrian sculptures agree 
in this respect with those of their own 
triremes left us by the Greeks. The 
sails are, however, in the Ass 3 T rian sculp¬ 
tures generally represented as closely 
reefed. (See PI. CXXXUI. Vol. 1.) 

229 Schmitz, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek aud Roman Antiquities , p. 
785. 2nd edition. 

230 Herod, vii. 97. 

231 This appears especially from such 
representations as those given in PI. 
XXXI. 

232 Plin. H. N. vii. 56. 

233 ^ Cercurus navis est Asiana prae- 
grandis.” (Non. Marc. p. 533.) 

234 Herod, vi. 48. 

236 In one place (vii. 16), Herodotus 


calls the corn-ships in the fleet of Xerxrs 

(TtTayioyoi a k a rot. 

230 Xeu. Anab. i. 2. § 5; 4. § 18; ii. 4, 
§§ 13 and 24. 

237 The width of the Dardanelles is 
about a mile. That of the Bosphorus is 
less—probably under three-quarters of 
a mile. The width of t lie Euphrates is 
sometimes as much as 700 yards, or 
nearly half a mile. 

238 See Herod, vii. 36. Compare iv. 
87, 88; and see also vEsehyl. Pers. 65-73. 

230 Herod, vii. 36. 

24 ° r phe bridge of Darius over the Bos¬ 
phorus was broken up as soon as his 
troops had crossed it (Herod, iv. 89). 
That of Xerxes over the Hellespont was 
left standing, in order that the army 
might return into Asia by it (ibid. viii. 
108, 117). 

24 > Herod, vii. 36. 

242 Ibid. viii. 117. 

243 Ibid. vii. 89-95. 

244 On this appearance, see text, pp 
328, 329. 

245 Herod, vii. 1S4. On the quasi-iden¬ 
tity of the Medes and Persians, see text, 
p. 315. and compare text, pp. 36, 37. 

246 Herod, iii. 13; iv. 89; vi. 43, &c. 

247 Xerxes was the real commander of 
the fleet which accompanied his expe¬ 
dition against Greece; but he gave the 
actual direction of it to four officers. 
(Herod, vii. 97.) 

248 See ibid. iv. 167 and 203. 

249 Ibid. viii. 16. 

2 50 ibid. 7; vEsch. Pers. 370. 

251 Herod, viii. 89. iEschylns says the 
line was three ships deep at Salamis 
(Pers. 368). 

252 See the graphic descriptions of 
Herodotus (viii. 15 and 84-90). Compare 
iEscliyl. Pers. 410 415. 

253 Herod, viii. 16, 89; iEschyl. Pers . 
415-418. 

254 Herod, vi. 44, sub flu.; viii. 89. 

285 Ibid. ix. 97. 

25rt Ibid. vii. 89-95. 

257 Ibid. loc. cit. 

258 In the fleet of Xerxes the united 
Greek contingents made up a grand to¬ 
tal of 307 ships. The Phoenicians, to- 

? ether with the Syrians of Palestine, 
uruished 300. the Egyptians 200, the 
Cypriots 150, the Cilicians 100, the Ca- 
riaus 70, the Lycians 50, and the Pam- 
phylians30. (Herod, loc. cit.) 

258 jpjq v ii 9 g Compare clis. 44 and 

100 . 

260 Phoenicians only are mentioned in 
Thucyd. i. 110; viii. 46, 81. 87. 109; Xen. 
Hell. iii. 4; Arrian, Exp. At. ii. 2; Phoe¬ 
nicians and Cilicians in Thucyd i. 112; 
Phoenicians, Cilicians, and Cypriots in 
Diod. Sic. xi. 60, § 5. 

261 See Yol. 1. pp. 283-340; text, pp. 
40-45. 

262 Compare Vol. 1. p. 2S3. 

263 The identity of the candys with the 
“Median robe” is not universally ad-, 
mitted (Brisson, De Regno Persico , i. pp.. 
46-50); but it seems? to be almost cer* 
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tain. The candy ft was the usual outer 
garment, both in pence and war (Xen. 

.-I mib. i. 5, §8; Cyrop. viii. 3. § 10), ami 
is assigned by Xenophon toall the horse 
immediately after lie has mentioned the 
general adoption by the Persian nobles 
of the aro\'r] Mtj5oc»j. That it was the 
ordinary Median outer garment in the 
opinion" of Xenophon appears from 
Cyrop. i. 3, § 52. 

204 Procop. Dc Bi ll. Pers. i. CO. p JOG, 

O. Com pate notes tG and 4 7, Chapter 
III., Third Mttvarchy. 

286 Xenophon says of Cyrus: StoA^ 
tiAtTO T>)i' !Arj6iKi)v . . . avTTj yap ai»rtu 
rmyKpvTrreiv efioKfi. ti rt? Tt ev rw trcopaTi 

ct'fiee? tyoi> «ai JcaAAiVrou? *ai /ntyio-rovs 
fTrifitocruvai tou? </)opovrra?. Cyrop. viii. 

2 6 6 '0\on6p<fn>poi\ Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, 

§ 13. 

287 Walvay aAovpyrj re fcai ypu<xoTra<rrov. 

Themist. Omf. xxiv. p. 30G. “ Vestem 

an ream purpurea mqne.” Justin, xii. 3. 
“Pallnm a tiro distinelam.” Q. ("urt. iii. 

3. p. 27. According to the last, the robe 
of Darius Codomannus had a golden 
embroider}” representing hawks fighting 
one another with their bills. Philoslra¬ 
ms (Imay. ii. 32) makes the embroidery 
consist of the forms of monsters. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch (177. Artaxerxis, c. 
24, the entire dress of a Persian king 
was worth 12,000 talents 12,925,000/.). 

268 See PI. XXXII. Fig. 1. 

269 On this tunic, see Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 

§ 2; viii. 3, § 13; A nab. i. 5, § 8, Died. 
Sic. x\ii. 77, § 5; St t ab. xv. 3, § 19. 
The passage of Diodorus is important, 
as clearly showing that the candys was 
not this tunic. 

270 St rah. 1. s. c. 

271 Xct iov yeipiSwTos. Strab. I. s. c. In 
one figure at Persepolis the sleeve ap¬ 
pears below that of the candys. tightly 
fitting the wrist. (See Ker Porter, vol. 
i. pl.37.)^ 

272 Xirtora nop<f>vpovi’ fi f (T o A e l> K o v . 

Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, 13. Xirwya 6ictA€VKoi\ 
Plutarch, 177. ^4/e.r. c. 51; Died. Sic. l.s.c. 
Compare Q. Curt. iii. 3: “ Purpurea? 

tunica?. medium album iutextum ernt. 

273 ‘Ai'ofi'ptfies vo-yu>ofia<$)tU. Xen. Cy - 
vop. 1. s. c. 

274 See PI. XXXII Fig. 1, and compare 
PI. V. Fig. 2. 

375 .fEseli Pers. G6I. KpoKofiaKTos tvp.a- 

pis. 

278 Ki/iapt? is the form used by Philo 
(17/. Moya. iii. p. 155), Arrian (Kxj>. Alex. 
iv. 7), Curtins [Hist. Alex. iii. 3, p. 27), 
llesyeliius (ad voc.), and others. Kirapi* 
is preferred by Plutarch (177. Artn.c. c. 
28). Strabo (xi. 12. § 9) and Pollux (vii. 

§ 58) give both forms. The word was 
probably taken by the Greeks from the 

Semitic form “IpU (used Esth. i. 11; ii. 

17), which seems to have been intended 
to represent the Persian khshulram , j 


“corona, imperium”— the common 
word for “ciowu” or “kingdom” in 
the Inscriptions- whence khsliatrapa, 
“satrap,” literally “crown-protector.” 

277 See J*I. XXXU. Fig. 2. which re¬ 
presents the head-dress always in-signed 
to i Ik* Persian kings tit Persepolis. The 
same t} pe may he traced on some of the 
Paries, where the fillet., or “diadem” 
proper, is occasionally very conspicu¬ 
ous. (See PI. XXXI. Fig. 5.) 

278 C Curt. Hi.si. Alex. iii. 3. ” Ciuru- 
j lea fascia, albo distincta.” On Ihe relu- 

i lion of the “diadem” to the kidaris. or 
royal tiara, see Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 13, 
and Dion Cass, xxxvi. 35. 

279 See the representations, PI. 
XXYUI. Fig. 4. n. XXIX. Fig. 2. PI. 
XXXVI. Fig. 1. PI. XXXA 111. Fig. 2. On 
the marked difference betw een the kidu- 

I ris and the ordinary tiara of the Per- 
see Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 13; .4ao6. ii. 5, 
sians. § 23; Aristoph. .In. 4Gf. 402. Ac. 

280 Yates, in Dr. Smith’s Diet of Ck 
and Ron i. Antiquities p. 1130(2nd edit.), 
ad voc. Tiara. 

281 The on iy authority quoted by Mr. 
YYites is xF.seh. Pers. t.68, where the 
Persian kid a ris is termed /ScuriAtiov rui- 
pew <f>d,\apot\ But. whatever may be 
here the exact meaning of </>aAapo»\ I am 
at a loss to see how either gold or jewels 
can be implied in it. 

282 The kidaris is called a ti-IAo? by 
Pollux (vii. 13), llesyeliius (ad voc.), and 
Suidas (ail voc.) and a ttiAo? was properly 
of felt. Some writers of low authority 
speak of a linen kidaris. (Apoc. Es- 
dras, book i. ch. iii.; Joseph. .Pi/. Jud. 
xi. 4.) 

283 Themist. Orat. xxiv. p. 30G. 

284 On the Persian cylinders the mon¬ 
arch is frequently represented as wear¬ 
ing a head-dress like that of the Medes 
(PI. VI. Fig. 1). There is also some¬ 
times assigned him a crown, not very 
unlike a modern one. (See PI. XXXII 
Fig. 4.) 

285 The curious custom connected 
with the golden sceptre, which is men¬ 
tioned in Esth. iv. 11, v 2. and viii. 4, 
w ill he referred to later in the text of 
this chapter. 

288 See PI. XXXII Fig. 1, and compare 
Ker Porter. Travels, vol. i. pis. 48. 49, 
50; and Flaudin. Voyage en Perse, 
” Planches Ancieunes,” torn. iii. pis. 14G, 
151, 155, and 15G. Xenophon mentions 
the golden sceptre {Cyrop. viii. 7, § 13), 
but gives no description of it. 

287 See PI. CXV1. Fig. 1. Vol. 1. 

288 Ker Porter, 'Travels, vol. i. pi. 45. 
Compare Plutarch. 177. Them. e. 1G. 

289 See PI. LXXX1V. Fig. 3, PI. 
LXXXV. Fig. 1. 

299 This feature, which was inherited 
from Assyria (Vol. 1. p. 230). is noticed 
by some of the ancient writers. (Died. 
Sic. xvii. 00. § 3; Q. Curt. v. 2. p. 115 ) 

291 See Vol 1 pp 185, 851 850. Com 
pare 1 Kings, vii. 29, for the Hebrew, 
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and Mie aulhor’s Herodotus (voi. i. pp. 
566, 567, 2ml edit.) for the Lydian use of 
the same imagery. 

292 Solomon’s throue was supported 
on either side by the complete figure of 
a lion. (1 Iv. x. 10.) 

293 Athen. Deipn. p. 514. 0.; Philosfcrat. 
Jin ay. ii. ol; Tzetz. Chiliad, i, 62. 

294 Demosth. Adv. Timocr. 741, 7; Sni- 

das iul VOC. apyvponovs. 

295 The throne of Cyrus the younger, 
which was probably an imitation of the 
royal throne, is expressly said to have 
been in part gold, and in part silver.. 
(apyvpovv Kai xpviTOVu. Xen. Hell. i. 5, 
§ 6 .) 

296 Golden earrings, with precious 
stones set in them (eywri a \pvcrov re Kai 
\i0uiv koAAijt<x), were found in the tomb 
of Cyrus at Pasargadie (Arr. Exp. Alex. 
vi. 29), where they no doubt represented 
a part of the royal costume. The sculp¬ 
tured representations of the Persian 
kings have seldom auy earrings visible. 
Where they have, the ornament is of the 
simplest character. (Sec PI, XXXIII. 
Fig. 1.) 

297 *eA<.a (Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. § 2; Herod, 
iii. 20). These are frequently to be seen 
in the sculptures. (Ker Porter, vol. i. 
pi. 17; vol. ii. pi. GO; Flandin, Voyage en 
Perse , “ Planches Auciennes,” pis. 164, 
10 r. 178.) 

298 2rpe7rTot (Xen Cyrop. 1 . s. c.; 
Herod. 1. s. c.; Arr. Exp. Alex. 1. s. e.). 

299 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iii. 3, p. 27. 

300 This appears by the Beliistun sculp¬ 
ture. (Ker Porter, vol. ii. pi. 60; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. pi. 2 ) 

301 In the sculptures the king wears uo 
collar. Collars, however, of the sort 
above described, are common on the 
necks, of the courtiers. (Ker Porter, 
vol. i. pis. 37 to 43.) An example has 
been given in a former volume. (See 
PI. VI. Fig. 2.) 

302 On the large size of these stones in 
ancient Persia, see text, p. 314. 

303 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 656. The 
doth, however, which this attendant 
carried, was probably rather a napkin 
or a towel than a handkerchief. 

304 Our representations of the royal 
charioteer are unsatisfactory on account 
of their minuteness, which may have 
caused the artist to omit details for 
want of room. They occur only on 
cylinders and coins. 

305 Th e charioteer of Xerxes was “ Pa¬ 
li rainphes, the sou of Otanes'’ (Herod, 
vil. 40)— perhaps the son of that Otanes 
who was one of the chief conspirators 
against the Pseudo-Smerdis. 

306 At</>po$6po9. Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 
511, A. 

307 Herod, vii. 41. 

308 The bow-bearer of Darius’ was 
“Godbryas the Patischorian.” as we 
learn from an inscription in his honor 
ou that monarch's tomb ( Journal of the 
Asiatic Society , vol. xii., Appendix, p. 


xix.). There is no reason to doubt bis 
identity with the conspirator, the father 
of the famous ibardonius. 

309 This is the position both at Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam and at Beliistun. (See Ker 
Porter, vol. ii. pi 60.) 

310 The quiver-bearer of Darius, As- 
paehana by name, has a special inscrip¬ 
tion in his honor at Nnkhshd-Rustam. 
He is represented by Herodotus as like¬ 
wise one of the conspirators (Herod, iii. 
70); but this seems to have been a mis¬ 
take. 

311 /.c., at Behistun. (See PI. XXXIII. 
Fig. 5.) 

312 The parasol-bearer is represented 
frequently at Persepolis, and uniformly 
in the same costume. 

313 Plutarch. Vit. Themistoct. c. 1G. 

314 See PI. XXXII. Fig. 1. 

3.5 Travels , voi. i. pi. 47. 

316 Athenams, Deipn. xii. p. 514, A. 

3,7 Plin. H. N. xiii. I (§2). “ Unguen 
tuni Persarum gentis esse debet.” 

318 Plin. 1. s. c.; Plut. Vit. Alex. c. 20; 
Plat. Alc.ix. i. p. 122 Compare Esther, 
ii. 12 ; Herod, iii. 20, 22 ; and Parmen. 
ap. Athen. Deipn. xiii. p. 608, A. 

3,9 Plin. H. N. xxiv. 17 <§ 165). 

320 Ibid. xiii. 1, §2- 

321 Ibid. 2, § 18. “Constat inyroba- 
lano, costo, amonio, cinuamo, comaeo, 
oardamomo, nardi spiea, maro, murra, 
casia, styrace, ladano, opobalsamo, eala- 
ino juneoque Sj'iiis, cenanthe, malo- 
bathro, seriehato. cypro, aspalatho, pa- 
naee, crooo, eypiro, amaraco, loto, 
nielle. vino.” 

322 Herod, iii 07, ad fin. 

323 See PI. V. Fig. 2. 

324 Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. pi. 49; 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse , “Planches 
Auciennes,” tom. iii. pi. 154. Ou the 
actual use of frankincense at the Court, 
see Philostr. Imag. ii. 20 . 

325 This may be concluded from 
Herod, iii. 20. 

32.5 See text. p. 313. 

327 Sir G. Wilkinson, in the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 318, note 3, 2nd 
edition. 

328 Athen. Deipn xv. p. 686 , C; Alexis 
ap. ennd. v. p. 691. E: Aristoph. Lysistr. 
882; Schol, ad Aristoph. Acharn. 986, 
&e. 

329 It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the alabaster vases found at Nimrud, 
inscribed with the name of Sargon, were 
“ used for holding some oiutment or 
cosmetic” (Layard, Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon , p. 197). 

330 See Mr. Birch’s paper in Mr. New¬ 
ton’s Halicarnassus, pp. 667-670; and 
compare PI. XXXIV. Fi^. 3. 

331 MeAeficji'b? to tv o'uzunv, Herod, iii. 

61 . 

332 T7r7ro«6ju.os. Ib. iii. 85, 88 . 

333 Esther, ii. 3. 

334 These quaint titles are frequently 
mentioned by the Greeks, whose sens * 
of the ridiculous was provoked by them.' 
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See Aristoph. leltarn. 92; Herod. i. 114; 
Xen, ('y'op. v*ii- 2, § 10; TEsehyl. Pel's. 
‘Joil; Anon. De Mtnuto^ c. 11; Ac. 

333 Ppap/iaTeis Ol* ypa/ip aria rat. llei'Oll. 

vii. 100; viii. 90. 

330 Esther, iii. 12; viii. 0. The ” Royal 
Scribes” were also, it is probable, the 
writers of the “book of records.” (lb. 

xi. I.) 

337 ’ \yyt\ia<t>opi)(;. (AllOll. De MlUldo, 
c. 6; Zon. iv. 2, p. 172, A.) Compare 
Herod, iii. 34. 77. 

338 'Ecra'yyeAei?. Ilerod. iii. 84. The 
chief of these officers seems to have, 
borne a title which the Greeks rendered* 
by Chilhireli. (.-Elian, Hist. Var. i. 21.) 

33u 'E5t«Tpoc. Phy larch. Fr. 43; Sui- 
das ad voe. 

340 Otroxooi. Herod, iii. 34; Xen. Hell 
vii. 1, § 38; Nehem. i. 11. 

341 KaTaxoipuarcu or KaTevvaarai. Diod. 
Sic. xi. 09, § 1; Pint. Apophthegm, p. 173, 
D; De Luc. Ignorant, p. 780, (J. 

342 Moiltroupyoi. Pannen. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. xiii. p. 608, A; Suidas ad voc. 

343 Xen. Hell. 1. S. C. ‘AnyyynAf on 
/3<t<nAeo? apTOtconovs p .tv teal 6\ponoiov<; nat 
oiroyoov? Ka\ Ovpuopovs irapnArjOtts e\oc. 
Compare the picture drawn in the 
eighth book of the Cyropcedia , which, 
though we can place small dependence 
on its details, is probably correct enough 
in its general features* See also Par- 
men. ap. Athen. Deipn. 1. s. c. 

344 Ctesias ap. Athen. Deipn. iv. p. 140, 
C: I)iuo ap. eund. 

345 This is probably a mere reproduc¬ 
tion of the statement of Herodotus, that 
400 talents was the estimated value of 
the banquet given to Xerxes by the 
Thasians (vii. 11B). It must be an enor¬ 
mous over-estimate of the cost, or even 
of tlm value, of a day’s consumption of 
food at the Persian court, since it would 
make that item of expense alone exceed 
thirty five millions of our money annu¬ 
ally. 

346 Heraelid. Cuin. ap. Athen. Deipn. 
iv. p. 145. F. 

347 Ibid. With this list of animals 
eaten by the Persians, compare Herod, 
i. 133. 

348 Athen. Deipn. iv. p. 145, A. 

349 Ibid. The Queen-mother also 
shared these private repasts (Pint. Vit. 
Artaxerxis, e. 5); and some monnrehs 
admitted to them their brothers (ibid.). 

350 Esther, v. 6. 

351 Athemous, 1. s. c. 

333 Ibid. 1. s. o. 

353 On this festival, see Ilerod. ix. 110, 
and coni]tare i. 133. 

351 A thensviis. 1. s. e.; Esther, i. 5-21. 

356 Esther, i. 6. 

360 Ibid. ver. 7. 

367 Athensvu.s, 1. s. e. 

368 Esther, i. 0. 

369 Athemous tells us that carpets 
from the looms of Sardis (^/tAoTa?rt6f? 
Sapfii.u'ot) were spread in some of the 
courts for the king to walk on, (l)cipn. 

xii. p. 514, (J.) 


I 380 Esther, i. 7. 

| 381 .'Esehyj. Vers. 16]; Philostrat. Imag, 

I ii. 32. 

302 Chares fllytilen. ap. Athen. Deipn. 
i 1. s. e.; Pint. Vit. Alex. e. 37. 

j 303 Esther, i. 6. 

364 A description of the golden vine 
was given by Amyntas (Athen. Deipn. 
xii. p. 514, F). and another, still more 
minute, by Phylarchus (ibid. p. 539, D). 
The vine itself is mentioned by Herodo¬ 
tus (vii. 27) as a present from Pythius 
the Lydian to Darius llystaspis. It is 

. said to have been the work of Theodore 
by Iliinerius ( Eccl . xxxi. 8). 

365 They are generally mentioned to¬ 
gether (Ilerod. 1. s. c.; Fhvlareli. ap. 
Athen. 1. s. c.; Plin. 11. N. xxxiii. 10; 
Tzetz. Chiliad, i. 32; Ac.) 

306 Antioeh. ap. Xen. Hell. vii. 1, § 38. 

387 Amyntas ap. Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 
515, A. 

368 Four is the number of wives as¬ 
signed to Darius Hystaspls by Herodo¬ 
tus (iii. S8). Three wives only of Cam- 
byses are mentioned (ib. 31, ad fin , and 
68). He iua\. however, have had more. 

389 Esther, i. Ii; ii. 17. 

370 Ibid. Coinpare Tint. Vit. Lucvll. 
c. 18. 

371 Dino ap. Athen. Deipn. xiii. p. 556, 

372 Esther, i. 9. 

373 Ilerod. ii. 98; Plat. Alcib. i. 123, B; 

, Athen. Deipn. i. p. 33, F. 

374 iElian. Hist. Var. xii. 1; Arr. Exp. 
Alex, ii 12. 

375 Athen. xiii. p. 556, B; Esther, iv, 16. 

370 As intruding on him when noi sum¬ 
moned (Esther, v. 1). inviting him to a 
banquet (ib. v. 4), lining his guards to 
intlict punishments <Herod, ix. 112), Ac. 

377 Herodotus says of one Queen-Con¬ 
sort : >) yap* Arocraa to navicparo? 

(vii. 3. ad fin.). On the actual influence 
of such persons, see Herod, ix. Ill; Ctes. 
Exc. Pers. §§ 5, 49, 50, 53. 

378 Herod, iii. 84. By law the king 
could only marry into six families be¬ 
sides his own. lie could of course break 
through this law if lie pleased. But 
generally the kings seem to have ob¬ 
served ii. 

37 9 Herod, iii. 69. 

380 Esther, ii. 14 The ‘‘first house” 
must have been that where the virgins 
were kept before admission to the king's 
presence. (See Esther, ii. 9.) 

3 “> Ibid, ii 8. 

982 Ibid. ii. 2-1; Ilerod. vi. 82; Max. 
Tyr. Serin. xxxiv. 4; xElian. Far. Hist. 
xii. 1, p. 148. 

303 Esther, li. 14. 

304 Pannen. ap. Atli. Deipn. xiii. p. 
608, A. 

386 Q Curt. Hist. Alex iii. 3, p 28. 

380 See the passages above quoted 
from Q. Curtins and Athmm'us. Tin* 

, statement of Curtins might bethought 
a mere rhetorical flourish; but the let¬ 
ter of Parmenio 1ms the air of a dry 
I statistical document, 
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387 Atiieu Deipn. xii. p. 514, C. 

388 Ibid. 

389 Heraclid. Cum. ap. eund. iv. p. 145, 
E. 

890 Esther, v. 1. Compare the position 
of the harem at Khorsabad. (See Vol. 
I. p. 190.) 

391 See Esther, ch. ii. Compare verses 
8 and 14. 

392 This seems to be the meaning of 
Plato’s statement (Alcib. i. p. 121, C), 
that the Queen of the Persians was “ un¬ 
watched.” The eunuchs were under, 
not over, her. (Compare Esther, iv. 5.) 

393 This seems distinctly implied in 
Alexander's message to Statira and 
Sysigambis (Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 12): ttji/ 
flcpaTreiar a v r a l ? £vy\uypel rip' /3a<7iA(./«rji'. 
/cat tov aAAot' Koanor, /cat /caAeitrOai ^aert- 
At<7<7as. 

394 On the power of the Queen-Mother 
see Herod, vii 114; Ctes. Exc. Pers. §§ 
8. 42. 48, &c.; Pint. 17#. Artax. c. 14, 17, 
19, &c. 

3,15 Pint. Tit. Artax. c. 5. 

390 Ibid. c. 17. 

897 Plutarch argues that Cyrus the 
younger could not have wanted for 
money when he commenced his rebel¬ 
lion, since Parysatis would have sup¬ 
plied him amply from her own re¬ 
sources. (Ibid. e. 4.) 

338 Herod. 1. s. c.; Plut. Artax. c. 14. 

899 Xen. Anab. i. 1, § 3; Ctes. Exc. 
Pers. § 40. 

490 Pint. Artax. c. 19. 

401 Ctes. Exc. Pers. §§ 42, 43, 59, 61; 
Plut. Artax. e. 14. 17, 19, <£e. 

4 02 The word translated •‘chamber¬ 
lain” in our version of Esther (i. 10, 12; 

ii. 3, 14, &c.) is CHD, which properly 

means “a eunuch.” 

403 Esther, i. 10; ii. 21; vi. 14; vii. 9; 
Ctes. Pers. § 14; &c. 

404 Ibid. §§ 20. 29. 39, 45, 49, &C. 

403 Ibid §§ 27, 50. 

406 Plat. Alcib. i. p. 121. D. 

407 1 cannot accept as authentic the 
accounts of Otesias (Exc. Pers. §§ 5-13), 
which place all the Persian kings upon 
a par, and extend to the times of Cyrus 
and Cambyses the disorders prevalent 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
The silence of Herodotus outweighs 
with me the assertion of the later wri¬ 
ter. 

408 The Assyrian sculptures, it will be 
remembered, abound with representa¬ 
tions of eunuchs, who evidently till mauy 
of the highest positions about the Court. 
(See Vol. I. pp. 288, 289, 291, &e.) 

408 Esther, i. 12. 

410 Plutarch, 17#. Artax. c. 27. Com¬ 
pare Diod. Sic. xi. 50, §7. 

411 Plut. Artax. c. 5. 

412 This is evident from the story of 
Phtedima’s communications with her 
father Cutanea (Herod, iii. 08, 69), which 
had to be transacted by messengers. 
Mordecai's personal communication 


w ith Esther (Esther, ii. 11, 32; viii. 7) is 
to be acconnted for by the fact of his 
being a eunuch. (See Dr. Smith’s Bibli¬ 
cal Dictionary , ii. p. 420.) 

413 Herod, iii. 84. 

414 Esther, i. 14: “The seven princes 
of Persia and Media, which saw the 
king's face.” Ezra, vii. 14: “The king, 
and his seven counsellors.” 

415 Esther, 1. s. e. 

440 Herod, iii. 84, 118. 

417 Ezra, 1. s. c.; Esther, i. 16-21. 

418 See the representations of Ker Por 
ter. (Travels, vol. i. pis. 38-43.) 

419 Ibid. pis. 48-50. Compare PI. 
XXXII. Fig. 1. 

420 These particulars are gathered 
mainly from the sculptures. The ma¬ 
terial of the earrings and collars is de¬ 
rived from the accounts given by the 
Greeks of the ordinary Persian orna¬ 
ments. (Herod, ix. 80; Xen. Anab. i. 2, 
§27; Ainm. Marc, xxxiii. 6; &c.) 

421 Xen. Cyrqp. viii. 3, § 3. 

422 See Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pi. 
37. 

423 Herod, iii. 77, 84. 118. 

424 Herod, vii, 136; Justin, vi. 2; Pint. 
Fit. Artax. c. 22; H£lian, Far. Hist. i. 
21 . 

425 This was probably the real custom 
which Xenophon represents as a law re¬ 
quiring all persons to keep their hands 
covered by their sleeves in the kiug’s 
presence (Ct/rup. viii 3, § 10). It is cer¬ 
tain from the sculptures that the king’s 
ordinary attendants were not required 
to keep" their hands covered. 

420 Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 514, C. 

427 Esther, iv. 11; Joseph. Ha#. Jud. 
xi. G. 

428 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. viii. 4, § 17; 
Val. Max. v. 1; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 6, 
§ 3. Compare Herod, vii. 1G, § 1 

429 This is implied in the story of 
Tiribazus. as told by Plutarch. (17#. 
Artax. c. 5.) 

430 Justin, i. 9; Auou. De Mumlo, c. 6 
(p. G37). 

431 Heraclid. Cnin. ap. Afch. Deipn. iv. 

р. 145. 

432 Atlien. Deipn. xii. p. 514, C. 

433 Dan. vi. 15; Esther, viii. 11. 

434 Herod, ix. 109. 

435 Strab. xv. 3, § 22. 

430 As from the Nile (Plut. Fit. Alex. 

с. 37; Athen. Deipn. ii. p. 67, B) and the 
Danube (Plut. 1. s. c.) 

437 Herod. \. 188; Ctes. Pers. Fr. 49. 

438 Dino ap. Athen. Deijm. ii. p. 67, B. 

4 39 Herod, iii. 129. According to 
Strabo, Darius claimed the merit of be¬ 
ing a first-rate hunter in the epitapli 
which he had inscribed upon Ins tomb 
(xv. 3, § 8): but the epitaph itself does 
not bear out the statement. 

440 This signet cyliuder, the chief part 
of which is represented on PI. XXXVI. 
Fig. 2. has a trilingual inscription upon 
it, which reads—“ Darius, the Great 
King.” 

441 See Herod, i. 192; Ctes. Ind. § 5. 
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t4,i Ctes. EX\\ Pers. § 40; Xen. Cyrop. 

i. 2, § 0. 

443 Cl os. 1. s. o. Artaxcrxes Lougi- 
matins is said t<» have allowed his com¬ 
panions in the chase to neglect the ob¬ 
servance of this law. (Pint. Apophth. 
P. 173, D.) 

•*’ 1 As Megabyzns did. (Ctes. 1. s. c.) 

445 Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, § 7. 

41,5 Xen. filial), i. 5. § 2. 

447 On these ‘•paradises” see Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 3, § 14; 4, §§ 5, 11; Auab. i. 2, 
§«; Uallen . i. 4, § 15; Guconom. iv. 13, 
21 . 

448 The javelin seems to have been the ' 
favorite weapon (Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, §§ 8- 
10, 15). 

449 Plutarch, Vit. Artax. c. 17. 

450 r’Eiian. Car. Hist. xiv. 12. 

451 Cles. I've. levs. § 12, ad fin. 

452 Seneca calls the Persian kings 
‘ barbaros, quos nulla eruditio, nullus 
literavnm cultus, instruxerat.” (I)e Ira , 
iii. 7.) 

433 Esther, vi. 1, 

454 It is open to doubt whether a Per¬ 
sian monarch could ordinarily either 
read or write. Neither Pluto (Alcih. i. 
pp. 121. 122) nor Xenophon (Cyrop. i 3, 
4) mention letters in the accounts which 
they give of the education of a Persian 
prince. 

435 Esther, iii. 12; viii. 9. 

434 This appears from the signet-cylin¬ 
der of Darius, of which mention has 
been already made. (See text, pp. 351, 
352.) 

437 See Esther, viii. S; Herod, iii. 128. 

458 Herod, vii. 8-11, 13. 

459 Xen. (Econoui. iv. G. 

440 Herod v. 25; vii. 194. 

461 Ibid. iii. 140; Xen. CEcon. iv. 15; 
Esther, vi. 3-11. 

462 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xi. 3. Usually, 
no doubt, the hearing of causes was del¬ 
egated to the ’*Royal Judges” q3a<rt- 
Aeioi 5t/cacrrai). See the passages quoted 
in note 460. 

443 Xen. (Econoin. iv. 4-12. 

444 Herodotus denies that the Persians 
had any temples at all (Herod, i. 131); 
but reasons will hereafter be shown for 
rejecting this statement. (See text. 
Chapter VI.) 

40 5 qy.xt, chapter V. 

444 Nehem. ii. 3; .Elian, lTn\ Hist. i. 
32. 

447 We are express!v told that Darius 
Hystnspis constructed* his own sepulchre 
while his falher and mother were still 
living (Ctes. Exc. Peru, j 15). 

448 See text, p. (53 

4ou Arrian. Exp. Alex. vi. 29; Strnb. 
xv. 3, $ 7. We only know that this was 
the mode of entombment practised in 
the case of Cyrus. Hut it seems proba¬ 
ble that the later kings would he en¬ 
tombed with at least equal magnifi 
cence. And colli im of the kind described 
might easily have rested in the stone 
niches, or cells, which are found in the 
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rock tombs. (See Ker Porter, Travels. 
vol. i. p. 523.) 

470 See the description of the tomb of 
Cyrus, text, pp. 404, 405. 

471 This fashion seems to have been 
observed by all the kings later than Cy¬ 
rus. 

472 This was evidently the case with 
the rock-tombs, where the holes which 
received the fastenings of the blocks 
are still visible (Ker Porter, l. s. c.) It 
may be suspected that it was also the 
case with the tomb of Cyrus, and that 
when Aristobulus blocked up the door¬ 
way of that tomb with stone and plaster 
(Arrian, 1. s. c.), he was but restoring it 
to its primitive condition. 

473 Aristobul. ap. Arrian, 1. s. c.; Strab. 
xv. 3, § 7. 

474 Out of eight royal tombs which 
have been discovered, onkv one has at 
present any inscription. This is the 
tomb of Darius Hystaspis, which has a 
long inscription, and two shorter ones, 
engraved oil the external face of the 
rock. According to the historians of 
Alexander, the tomb of Cyrus at Pasar- 
gada* had an inscription, when first seen 
by the Greeks (Pint. IT A Alex. c. 09; 
An*. Exp. Alex. vi. 29; Strab. 1. s. e.); 
but of this no traces exist at present. 
No inscriptions have as yet been found 
inside a tomb. 

475 Aristobul. ap. Arrian. 1. s. c, 

474 Ibid. Even ihe rock-tombs, though 
so difficult of access, were guarded, as 
appears from Ctcsias. (Exc. Pers. $ 19.) 

477 Aristobulus stated that the Magi at 
Pasargada? sacrificed a horse once a 
month to Cyrus. (Arrian, 1. s. c.) Strabo, 
better acquainted with Magian customs, 
avoids a repetition of the statement. 

478 Herod, i. 125, 

479 Great part of Persia is only suited 
for nomades; and the llyat population 
of the present day holds the same posi¬ 
tion in the country which belonged in 
ancient times to the Mardi. Droptci, &c. 

480 See PI. XXVI11. Fig. 2. and com pa re 
Herod, i. 71. 

481 Strah. xv. 3. §19. ‘PaKos au^oi'toe tl . 

482 Ibid. XiTta>»> fw; iieaoKi’iyiiov. 

443 Strnb. 1. S. C. T/manoi' irop4>vpovv y 
£U-0irdi\ Compare tile nop^vpovi Kat'Svs 
of Xenophon (Anab. i. 5, § 8). 

184 Strab. 1. s. c. 

4 8fi Xen. 1. S. C. llouciAa? arafi'piSa?. 

484 Tiapat 7rapa7rAj)crtai rai-,* tu>i< Martov. 

The tiara intended is probably the high 
tinted cap which accompanies the Me¬ 
dian robe at Persqpolis. (See PI. XXIX. 
Fig. 3, and PI. XXX. Fig. 1.) 

487 See PI. IV. Fig. 4. 

488 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 18. Xeipi&w 

oatrtius Kat SaKTi’ArjPpa.'i —■” thick glovCS 

and tinger-sbeaths.” To the (hecks Ibis 
seemed the extreme of effeminacy; but 
we can well imagine that such protection 
was necessary in the intensely cold win¬ 
ters of the high plains and mountains, 
(See text, p. 299..) 
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489 Drawers (two pairs), shirts, and l 
socks are probably intended by Strabo 
where lie speaks of ava£vpU rptirdr) 

. . . xiiw SmAovs, 6 virty&VT-qs Acuko? 

. . . and vno&T)p.a Kolkov StTrAour (XV. 3, 

§19). 

490 Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 2; ^lncifr. i. 5. § 

8; 8, § 29. 

491 Herod, ix. 80; Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 29. 

492 The common use of earrings among 
the officers of the Persian Court is 
proved by the Persepolitan sculptures. 

493 Herod, ix. 80; Dionys. Parley. 1, 
1000; Q. Curt. hi. 13. From PI. XXXVIII. 
Fig. 1. we may see how other parts of 
the bridle might have been of gold. | 
The twisted ixnnions have all the ap¬ 
pearance of metal. 

494 Chares Mytil. ap. Athen. Deipn. iii. 
p. 93, D. 

499 Strab xv 3, § IS. 

496 Herodotus (ix. 80 % 81) speaks of 
icAiVa? en-iypi/crov? xai kTrapyvpovs. and 
again of kA ypvo-eav kcl i apyvpeaseu ecrTpa>- 
/xeVa?, and rpa7re^a? ^pwp-c'a? icai apyvptfa?, 
as found among the plunder of the Per¬ 
sian camp at Piatea. These, as being the 
mere camp equipage, would certainly 
not be more splendid than the furniture 
left at home. 

437 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 16. 

498 ’Etfjrto/JiaTa. See Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, 

§ IS; Herod, ix. 80; Strab. xv. 3, § 19 

499 Compare Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, §§ 8, 11, 
with Strab. xv. 3. § 18. The romance- 
writer has omitted the meat and the 
salt. 

500 Herod, i. 80; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 8; 
Strab. I s. e. 

601 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 9. 

603 Nicolas of Damascus makes the 
Medes call the Persians in contempt 
Tepp.it'0O‘j)dyovs (Fr. 66; p. 40-1). Strabo 
(I. s. c.) mentions acorns and wild pears 
among the articles of food on which 
boys were brought up. .^Elian ( ^ar. 
Hist. i. 31) says the poorer class lived 
on milk, dates, cheese, and wild fruits. 
The custom of a king’s partaking at his 
coronation of a cake of tigs, some of the 
fruit of the terebinth-tree, and a cup of 
acidulated milk (Plut. Vit. Artax . c. 3), 
was probably a memorial of the time 
when these things formed the food of 
the nation. 

503 Xen. Cyrop. 1. s. C. 

604 Herod i. 133. 

506 Ibid.; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 10. 

so* Fr. 13. 

607 Herod, i. 133, ad fin.: Strab. xv. 3, 
§20. 

608 Herod. 1. s. c.; Heraelid. Cum. ap. 
Athen. Deipn. iv. p. 145, F. 

509 Strab. xv. 3. § 18. 

510 Heraelid. Cum. ap. Ath. Deipn. 1. 
s c. 

611 Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 3. 

612 Heraelid. Cum. 1. s. c. 

5i3 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxix. 14; xxxviii. 
3; xxxix. 5. 

614 Herod, i. 134. Strabo’s account 
(xv. 3, § 20) is slightly different. Ac¬ 


cording to him, when the two who met 
were nearly but not quite equal, the in¬ 
ferior offered his cheek aud the superior 
kissed it. 

515 The passage in Herodotus which 
seems to contradict this (v. 18> is not his 
own statement, but one which he puts 
into the niouihs of certain Persians, 
who had a motive for wishing it to be 
believed that Persian wives had greater 
liberty. On the real seclusion in which 
such persons lived, see Brisson, Do Regno 
Pers. ii. pp. 273-276. 

616 HeracJ. Cum. ap Athen. Deipn. iv. 
p. 115; Plut. Sympos. i. 1; Joseph. Ant. 
Jml. xi. 6. 

fi i 7 Herod, i. 135; Strab. xv. 3, § 17. 

6i8 Heme!, i. 136. On the continuance 
of this feeliug in modern times, see the 
author's Herodotus, vol. i. note ad loc. 

519 Herod. 1. s. c.; Strab I. s c. 

520 Xen. Anab. i. 10, §§2.3; Ath. Deipn . 
xiii. p. 576. D. Compare Herod, ix. 76, 
where another Persian has a Greek eon- 
enbine; and see also iElian ( Var. Hist. 

xii. 1). where four Greek concubines of 
the younger Cyrus are mentioned. 

621 That wives were left at home—at 
any rate in the earlier times—appears 
from the Persce of JEschylus (11. 63, 125, 
135-141, Xc.). That concubines were 
taken to the wars is certain from Herod. 

vii. 83; ix. 76; Xen. Anab. 1. s. c.; Max. 
Tyr. Serin, xiv. sub fin.; Athen. Deipn. 

xiii. p. 608, A.; Ac. Wives accompanied 
the army in the later period of the 
monarchy. (See Q. Curt, iii 3 and 13.) 

522 Herod, vii. 86; Diod. Sic. xvii. 35, 

523 Herod, ix. 76. 

624 Herodotus. Plato, and Strabo 
agree, as to the main facts, with Xeno¬ 
phon. In the account of the education 
given in the text, a small partonly rests 
upon the unsupported authority of the 
Athenian romancer. 

025 Herod, i. 136. Strabo fixes the 
limit at four years instead of five (xv. 3, 
§ 17). 

528 Herod. 1. s. c.; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 8; 
Strab. xv. 3, § 18. 

627 Plat. Alcib. i. p. 121, E. 

528 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 10; viii. 8, § 12. 

629 Strab. 1. s. c.; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2,§ 11. 

630 Strab 1 s. c. Compare Xen. Cyrop . 

viii. 8. § 14. 

631 Herod. 1. s. c. and i. 138; Plat. Alcib. 
i. p. 122, A.; Strab. 1. s. e. Compare 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. § 33. 

632 Strab. 1. s. c. Compare Dino ap. 
Ath. Deipn. xiv. p. 633. D. 

533 Herod, i. 136. Strabo prolongs the 
period of education to the 24th, and 
Xenophon to the 26th year. 

634 The chase of the stag, wild-boar, 
and antelope are represented on cylin¬ 
ders (Lajard, Culte de M it hr a, pi. xiii. 
fig. 1, and pi. 1 iii. fig. 8); that of the boar 
is also mentioned by Strabo. For tile 
chase of the bear and the lion, see Xen. 
*4 nab. i. 9, § 6, and Ctes. Exc, Pers. 
§40. 
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1,56 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8. § 12; Anab. 
}. s. c.: 1*1 lit. Vii. Artax. e. 5. 

S! mb. xv. 3, § ID. 

537 Il.Tt.ll. vii. 10. 41. 83. 

538 s,. t » t.-xt, pp. 48, 40, 55, 5G. Com¬ 
pare ..-Elian, 1 < (/*. I tint. i. 31. 

638 1 his is ullowing a population of 20 
to tin* s<]imre mil<\ wlncli, considering 
tile large amount of desert in tile region, 
is as much as is at till probable. The 
population of modern Persia is said to 
he IS to the square mile. 

5*0 lb rod. iii. 91. 

i41 Ibid, vii. 1, 7; Thucyd. i. 104, 109, 
110; l)iod. Sic. xv. 9, § 3; 42-44; 90-93; 
xvi. 4i»; Xe. 

64 ‘- See particularly Herod, v. 101, 102, 
108. 110-123; ix*. 9G; Died. Sic. xi. Gl, § 1; 
and Xen. Hell. i. 2, § G. 

54 3 The close connection of the Hyr 
canians with the Medes ami Persians is 
apparent from Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2, § 8:— 
Kai rue eri iSeti* earn' 'Ypieartous teal mcr- 
revofierovs Ka\ ap%as e\ovra<;, uxnrep Kal 
lTtpaum *ai M^San* 61 av &oku>&u> a£ioi 
ecVat. 

544 Herod, i. 153; ii. 1G7. 

S46 St rah. XV. 3, § 19. Ovre nuiAovat v 
out’ wrourrat. 

646 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 3. 

647 Herod, i. 153. 

54 * Q. Curt. Vit. Alex. iii. 

5 4 0 On the other hand, the Persian 
women sometimes affected manly 
ninusements. Roxane. the daughter of 
Idernes. and half-sister of Terituchmes, 
is noted as thoroughly well skilled in 
the use of the bow and tile javelin. 
(To£cUtii' *ai a.Koi Ti<^€iv epneipoTa.Tr). CteS. 

Ex*' Ht.s\§54.) 

sf>o See texi. pp. 357, 358. 

561 Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, § 2. False beards 
mid imistaehios were also known to the 
Persians, and were assumed by eunuchs 
who w ished to conceal their condition. 
(Ores. Exc. f J ers. §53.) 

532 Xen. I. s. e. and viii. 8, § 20. Com¬ 
pare also Plin. H. X. xxiv. 17 (§ 1G5), 

653 Xen. i. 3, § 2. 

55 4 Ibid viii. 8, §20. 

555 Ibid. § 10; JEscb. Pers. 545. Kura? 
uj3po\iTu>ra$. 

S6 « Xen. lfellen. iv. 1. §30. 

657 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 19. 

658 Ibid. §10. 

568 Athen. Deipn. iv. p 114, F. 

660 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1, § 20. Xenophon 
enumerates (tupwpou?, criroiroious, oif/orro- 
ious, oiroyoot 1 ?, Aourpoyoous. napaTiBerra^, 
araipourra?, fcara«:oi t 'jU<JoiTa<;, arurTana?, 
and xocrpyTas. 

6,, ‘ Herod, i. 130. 

6fl,J Ibid. 131. Compare 199. 

683 See Herod, vii. 35. 

6rt4 Ctes. E,vc. Pers. § 59; Plut. lit. .1 r- 
to.r. e. II, 15. 

s« 5 Herod, ix. 108 112. 

*** II). i. 137. 

6 ''- 7 lb. loc. cit. and vii 191. 

1),. iii. 35. 

lb. iv. 81; vii. 90; ix. 113; Ctes. 
Err. Pers §§46, 51, 52, Xo. 


67 » Herod, ix. Ill, 112; Ctes. §§51, 59, 
Xe. 

671 Plut. Vii. Artaxerxis, c. 14 and c. 
10 . 

5 73 Ctes. Exc. Pers. §§ 4G, 51, Xc. 

673 lb. §§ 48, 52; Vttl. Max. ix. 2, § 7. 

674 Ctes. Exc. I’crs. § 57. 

675 Herod, vii. 114. 

076 lb. iii. 35. 

677 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 59. Compare 
Pint. Vit. Artiix. c. 17. 

678 Herod. 1. s. c. 

678 This punishment is almost too hor- 
rible to set before the reader. It con¬ 
sisted in placing the sufferer’s body be¬ 
tween two boats in such a way that 
only his head ami hands projected at 
one end and his feet at the other, and 
keeping him in this position till he died 
miserably from the loathsome effects of 
the confinement. Persons might linger 
on under this punishment as much as 
seventeen days. (See Plut. Vit. Artax. 
c. 16, where all the details are given 
with quite revolting minuteness.) 

680 (/tes. Exc. Pers. §§ 57, 61. Com¬ 
pare Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 19. On the 
prevalence of poisouing in Persia in the 
time of Artaxerxes Mnemou, see Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. S, § 14. 

381 Ctes. § 40. 

682 Herod, ix. 112. 

563 ctes. § 55. 

684 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

585 Herod, v. 25; vii 194. 

586 Ibid. iii. 118, 119; Esther, iv. 11. 

687 Plut. IV/. Hrf<#.r. e. 27. 

588 Val.Max. xxvi. 16; Frontiu. Strat. 
iv. 6. 

689 pint. Vit. Artax. c. 19. 

69° Herod, iii 159; iv. 43; Beh. Ins. eo\. 
ii. par. 14; col. iii. par. 8. 

681 See Plut. 1 It. Artax. c. 1G. 

682 Herod, vii. 114. lUptrucbu to ^urr«? 

Karopucr ac'ii'. 

683 Xen. <4n«i>. i. 9. § 13. 

584 Belt. Ins. col. ii. pars. 13 and 14. 

595 q Curt. Hist. Alex. v. 5; Diod. Sic. 
xvii. 69. § 3. 

6 8 « Nic. Dam. Fr. 132. 

687 Herod iii. 119; Ctes. Exr. Pers. 
§§ 42. 60; Beti. /ns. col. ii. pars. 13 ami 14. 

688 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 40. The small 
islands in the Persian Oulf were the 
Persian penal settlements. (Ctes. l.s.c.; 
Herod, iii. 93.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 See text, pp. 67-70. 

2 The dialectic form Ikkos connects 
equns with i'nrjro-f. 

3 Herod, i. 139. Herodotus confines 
his remark on this subject to the Persian 
names. Rut it is only true of them in 
the same sense that it is true of nil Per¬ 
sian nouns. 

4 The termination s has the same force 
in Sanscrit, cJolhic, and Lithuanian (see 
Rupp’s Coinpurutirc (Inunmnr, \ol. 1 
§13h. It represents probably the old 
pronoun of the third person singular 
masculine, .su, “lie,” “tins.” 
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6 This mode of accounting for the 
omission of the sibilant in the case of 
masculine roots in a is suggested by 
Spiegel ( Altpersische Keilinschriften, p. 
153) and seems worthy of acceptance. 

8 Api, “water,” is perhaps an excep¬ 
tion, since we find a pish i in pardbara, 
•’the water destroyed them.” in the Be- 
histun Inscription (col. i. par. 19); but 
even here it is possible that a pi-shim is 
an abbreviation of the fuller form apish- 
shim. (Sir H. Rawlinson in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 214.) 

7 Some writers, as Spiegel, regard the 
cases as seven rather than six, adding 
to those named (text, p 368) an “ instru¬ 
mental” case. But there is really no 
such distinct case in Old Persian, where 
sometimes the genitive, sometimes the 
ablative, has an instrumental mean¬ 
ing. 

8 Or -io, since Bopp is probably right 
in regarding the first o of oio as belong¬ 
ing to the root. ( Grammar , vol. i. § 189.) 
Masculines in - d formed the genitive by 
adding -fta, as Aunimazdd, gen. Aura- 
mazddha. 

9 As pitar , “father,” gen. pitra. 

10 So also in Zend and Sanscrit. In 
Lithuanian the rti is replaced by u, in 
Gothic by -na. (See Bopp, § 149.) 

11 Spiegel, Altpersische Keilinschrif- 
ten , p. 154. 

12 So, in Sanscrit, themes in -i and -u 
form the locative in -dit. The Old Per¬ 
sian, in each form of the locative, 
strengthened the case vowel with its j 
cognate consonant (i with y, and u with 
v). 

13 Compare the ordinary Sanscrit ter¬ 
mination -as, the Zendie -do, -6, the i 
Greek -at (~ot), the Latin ee (-i), &c. 

14 Spiegel regards the n here as “ eu- i 


phonic,” like the n in the Sanscrit geni¬ 
tive plural ( Altpersische Keilinschriften, 
p. 156); but, as no genitive plural in the 
Old Persian has been found without the 
n, it would seem to be an essential part 
of the inflection. Probably the Old Per¬ 
sian -noon is the equivalent of the Zen- 
dic - aiim , rather than of the Sanscrit 
-n-dm. 

15 The original sign of the accusative 
plural seems to have beeu -ns. (Bopp, 
§ 236.) Of this complex form, which 
appears in the Gothic (e g vulfans, gas- 
tins, sit nuns) and in the Zend occasion- 
all)'. Sanscrit retained only the n, while 
Greek. Latin, and Lithuanian kept only 
the s. The Zend (generally) and the Old 
Persian evaporated both the consonants, 
and replaced them by a vowel, which in 
Zend was -6, in Old Persian -d. 

18 The Latin -ibus is of course a cog¬ 
nate form to the Sanscrit -lihyas and the 
Zendie -byo. The Greek -<j>i ( <£ir) is 
probably the same inflection. 

17 Compare the Sanscrit -su or -shu, 
which is replaced in Zcrnl by -hva or 
-shva. The Greek locative ending -at 
(e.g. ’AOrji'rjcri) is also cognate. 

18 See Bopp, § 291. In Zend, the in¬ 
flections were respectively -taro, and 
-tema . The comparative form -tara is 
represented in Greek by -repo:', and in 
Latin by -ferns (e.g. posterns t: the su¬ 
perlative -tama (-tema) may be traced 
in the Gothic -Lima and the Latin -tiinw 
(eg. optiniHs,ultimus, inti nuts, &c). 

19 The Sanscrit has a superlative in 
-istha, which comes from a comparative 
in -lyas. (Bopp, § 298.) 

20 The following are the forms of these 
ordinals in the chief varieties of Imlo- 
Europeau speech, as given by Bopp in 
his Comparative Grammar (§ 303):— 


Sanscrit. Zend . Dor. Greek. 
prathama frathema 7rpuiTa 

dvitiva bitya Sevrepa 

tritiya thritya rpira 

navama nauina evrdra 


Latin. 
prima 
altera 
tertia 
non a 


Gothic. 

fruma 

anthara 

thridivo 

nitmdo 


Lithuanian. Old Sclaconic. 
pinna perva-ya 

antra vtora-ya 

tr£chi& treti-ya 

dewinta devyata-ya 


21 Adam, “I,” which has its nearest 
equivalent in the Zendie uzem, is un¬ 
doubtedly cognate with the Sanscrit 
aham, and thus with the Greek eyui 
(eywr), the Latin ego, the German ich, 
and so with our “I.” Maud, mdm, 
maiya. and ma are modifications of a 
root which is common to Sanscrit. Zend. 
Greek, Latin, German, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic, and which appears in English 
as “ me.” The plural vayani is a rarer 
form, having near correspondents only 
in Sanscrit (vayam), Zend (vaem), and 
Gothic (reis). Amdkham differs but 
slightly from the Zendie ahmdkem and 
Sanscrit ctsmdkam, which have the same 
meaning. It implies a root asma , ahma, 
or ama, which has given birth to the 
Greek d/apes (ljpeis), and perhaps to nus 
and wiser. 

22 The original form of the cuneiform 
hauva was probably hau, which appea-s 


in hanshaiya (Persep. laser. H. line 3). 
This hau is identical with the Zend ho. 
which is itself the exact equivalent of 


the Sanscrit 


- s6 - 


So itself seems 


to be a corruption of the original nomi¬ 
natival sns. being for sa-n, where the n 
was a softened form of the case-ending 
s. (Bopp. § 347; Rawlinson, Vocabulary, 
p. 51, note 1.) 

23 Bopp, §341. The Greek and Latin 
reflexives (o-cftc, e, se) are forms of the 
same base. 

24 The Sanscrit has identically the 
same forms in the acc. mase. and the. 
uom. and acc. fern, of the singular. The 
nom. mase. is ayam (compare iyam), 
the gen. fern, is asyds (compare ah yd yd). 
and tlie* instrumental nuisc. is nnena 
(compare and). Only in the neuter is 
there a radical difference, the Sanscrit „ 
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using idam in the place of ima. Here, 
however, the Old Persian accorded 
closely with the Zend, which had ima 
for ihe noin. and imat for the accusa¬ 
tive neiPer. 


25 The form 

is the same 

both in Zend 

and Sanscrit. 

(Bopp, § 38 

7.) We may 

Zend. 

Sanscrit. 

Dor. Greek. 

ahmi 

asmi 


alii 

asi 

€<7<jL 

asti 

asti 

ear L 

hnialii 

’sums 

tapes 

st ha 

’stlia 

€®T€ 

lieuti 

santi 

€VTt 


27 Nit/a may be compared with the 
Sanscrit mVi, the Latin ne{ in nefandum , 
negn and the like) the Greek vv\ (in 
k. r. A.), the Gothic, Lithuanian, 
and old Sclavonic a i, &c. 

23 dfd has exactly the same force both 
in Sanscrit and in Zend. 

Namely, hachd, hadha,paiti, anu. 

30 Hama “is to be connected with the 
Sanscrit saw, the Zendic ha dm, the 
Greek <rvy, the Lithuanian .sail, and 
perhaps even the Latin cam. (See Bopp, 

§ 1016.) Tor a corresponds to tiros in 
Sanscrit, turd in Zend, trails in Latin, 
thairh iu Gothic, (lurch in Mod. German, 
and to our own “ through.” (Ibid. 

§ 1018.) 

31 Compare the Sanscrit pdrd , which 
has exactly this meaning. (Bopp, § 1011.) 
The Greek vapd and even the Latin per 
are probably the same word. 

32 See the remarks of Spiegel (Altpcr- 
sische JCcilinschnften. pp. 172,173). 

33 The exceptions are verbs and adjec¬ 
tives, which seem never to take a prono¬ 
minal suRix. 

3 -* Compare the Sanscrit. (Williams, 
Sanscrit (lram mar, § S3*.).) 

35 Far the most important of these is ! 
the great rock-inscription at Behistun, 
first published by Sir H. Rawlinson in 
the year 1840 ( Journal of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, vol. x. part i.», and since edited by 
Spiegel ( Altjicrsiscli . Keilinschrift, pp. 
2-45). Next to this may be placed the 
inscriptions on the tomb of Darius at i 
Naklish-i-Rustam, edited by Sir II. Raw¬ 
linson ill the Asiatic Society's Journal \ 
(vol. xi. pp. 2S1-313; vol. xii. App pp. xix- 
xxi), one of which had been previously 
published by Lassen (Zeitschrift des 
Mnryeidandes, vol. vi. pp. 81 et seqej.). 
In the third rank come the two iuscrip- | 
tions of Darius and Xerxes near the 
foot of Dlount Elweud, in the vicinity 
of the town of Ramadan. These in¬ 
scriptions were first edited by Buriiouf 
(Metuoire snr ilen.r Inscriptions cun&i- 
fnnucs trailveeit pres d'Jlamadun. Juin, 
1830.) They are given very incorrectly by 
M. Fla lid in ( Poyaye en Perse, “ Planches 
Anciemies,” tom. i. pis. 215 and 27). 
Lastly may be named the short roek in¬ 
scription of Xerxes at Van (Lassen iu 
the Zeitschrift, vol. vi. pp. M5 ct seqq.; 


compare with it the Latin quis, qua?, 
quid, and tlie Gothic liras, hr6, lira. 
The Greek had probably once an inter¬ 
rogative /cos, Krj, ko, of which traces exist 
in Koio?, Koaov, kot*, kws, and the like. 

2H (’oinpure with this the following set 
of forms:— 

Latin . Lithuanian, Old Sclavonic. 


sum esnii yesme 

es essi yesi 

est esti yesto 

suinus esnii yesmo 

est is este yeste 

sunt esti sonite 


Rawlinson in .4s. Soc. Journ. vol. xi. pp. 
334—330), 

36 The most important of these are 1. 
A short legend of Cyrus, several times 
repeated, at Murghah (Pasargadce). This 
was first copied by Sir W. Ouse ley ( Tea- 
vets. vol. ii. pi. xlix. fig. 5). It was recog¬ 
nized as containing the name of Cyrus 
by Grotefend. (See HeererTs Asiatic 
Xu tions, vol. ii. p. 362, E. T.) 2. Numer¬ 
ous legends of Darius and Xerxes, toge¬ 
ther with one of Artaxerxes Ochus, at 
Persepolis. These have been edited by 
Lassen, by Sir H. Rawlinson, and by 
Spiegel. 3. Two legends of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon at Susa, discovered by Mr. 
Loftus in 1851-2, and edited by Mr. Nor¬ 
ris in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. xv. pp. 157-102. 4. A mutilated le¬ 
gend of Darius on a stone near Suez, first 
copied by M. Delloziere, and published in 
the Description de PKgypte (vol. i. pp. 
205-275; Planches, vol. v. pi. 20, tigs. 1 to 
4). This legend has been corrected and 
restored by Sir R. Rawlinson ( Journal 
of As. Society, vol. xi. p. 313). 

37 The vase inscriptions are the follow¬ 

ing:—!. One of Xerxes on the vase of 
Caylus, winch is accompanied by tran¬ 
scripts in the Sc.Uhic, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian languages. (See Caylus, lie- 
cue it idAiiti'p ites, tom. v. pi. xxx.; and 
compare vG\ Soc . Journal, vol. xi. p. 
330.) 2. A duplicate of this on a vase dis¬ 
covered at Halicarnassus by Mr. New¬ 
ton. (See Birch in Newton's Halicar¬ 
nassus, vol. ii. pp. 007-070.) 3. A legend 

of Xerxes on several fragments of vases 
discovered at Susa by Dir. Loftus (Lof¬ 
tus, Chaldtea amt Snsiuiia, p. 40th. And 
4. An inscription of an Artaxerxes 
(Ochus ?) on a porph\ ry vase in the trea¬ 
sury of St. Mark’s at Venice (Journal of 
Asiatic Society, vol. xi. i>. 347>. This in¬ 
scription is accompanied by an Egyptian 
transcript. 

33 There are two legends on cy finders. 
One is on the signet-cylinder of Darius 
(PI. XXXVI. Fig. 21. the other is on the 
seal of a certain Arsaces, the son of Atlii- 
yabusanes. (See Lainrd's Culle de 
Mithra,p. xxxii. fig. l.i 

3U Caylus, liecutil tTAnliquites, torn, 
v. p. 81. 

■»° See the remarks of Sir 11. Rawlin- 
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son in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. si. pp. 342-340. 

41 Compare test, pp. 76, 77. 

42 Ap. Diod. Sic. h. 32, § 4. Compare 
Nic. Dam. Fr. 10. 

4 3 Herod, iii. 123, 130; v. 14; vii. 100; 
Thueyd. i. 129; &c. 

44 Sir II. Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society , vol. x. p. 51. 

CHAPTER V. 

1 See Herod, i. 93, 178-187; Xen. 

A nob. iii. 4, §§ 0-10. 

2 If Herodotus visited Susa (as is 
generally supposed), he must have seen 
the palace which was there erected by 
Darius Hystaspis (Loftus, Challcea and 
Stisiaua . pp. 361-373). But it may well 
be questioned whether his travels ex¬ 
tended so far. 

3 Diod. Sic. ii. 32, § 4; Tzetz. Chiliad, i. 
82-S5. 

4 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 18; Strab. xv. 

3, § 0. 

6 See especially Polyb. x. 27; and 
Strab. xv. 3, §§ 3, G. 

6 Chardin’s work (Voyage en Perse, 

2 vols. 4to) was published in 1G74, Le 
Brim’s (Voyage an Levant) in 1704, the 
elder Niebuhr’s (Raise mtch Arabian, 2 
vols.) in 17G5, Ouseley’s ( Travels . 3 vols. 
4to) between 1814 and 1823, and Ker 
Porter’s ( Travels in Georgia, Persia, Ac. 

2 vols. 4to) in 1821. 

7 Description de VArmenia, de la 
Perse, et de la Mesopotamia, 2 vols, folio, 
Paris, Didot, 1842-1852. 

* This magnificent work, the product 
of a French Government Commission | 
under the celebrated Eugene Burnouf, 
is entitled simply “ Voyage en Perse.” It 
is in six volumes, folio, one volume con¬ 
taining the “Travels,” and the other five 
being devoted to plates. It bears no 
date, but was published, I believe, be¬ 
tween 1845 and 1850. 

9 See especially the beautiful plate 
(No. 112) with which the third volume 
of the Voyage en Perse closes. 

10 Mr. James Fergusson, author of the 
History of Architecture, the Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis Restored. &C. 
To Mr. Fergusson’s kindness the writer 
of this work was also indebted for 
several of the illustrations of Assyrian 
architecture contained in the first 
volume. 

11 The statement of Herodotus to this 
effect (i. 13*h, echoed by Strabo (xv. 3, 

§ 13 , is rendered, to say the least, very 
doubtful by the Behistun Inscription, 
where Darius (according to the best 
cuneiform scholars) states that he “ re¬ 
built temples which Gomates had de¬ 
stroyed.” (Beh. Ins. col. i. par. 14, § 5.) 

12 See Berosus, Fr. 16. Compare 
Polyb. x. 27, § 1:2. 

t3 ‘ He v od. v. 53; ^Eschyl. Pers. 3, 4, 
101 ; Strab. xv. 3, §§ 3, 6, &c. 

14 Ctes. Exc. Pers . $ 15; Arrian, Exp. 
Afex. iii. 22; Diod. Sic. xvii. 71, § 7. 

15 Mr. Fergusson holds that the ruins 
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near Istakr, commonly regarded as the 
royal palace of the Persian kings, cannot 
have been the place where they resided, 
since the buildings there were, he thinks, 
quite unfit for a residence. He calls 
them “ temple palaces,” or “ palace-tem¬ 
ples,” and regards them as little more 
than high altars for the fire-worship. 
(See his Palaces of Nineveh and Perse po¬ 
lis, pp. 18G-196 .) 

16 See text, p. 112. 

17 Loftus, Chaldee a and Susiana, pp. 
364-378. 

1B Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pp. G9, 
70. Compare “Planches Anciennes,” 
tom. ii. pis. 58 and 61. 

10 Fergusson, Handbook of Architec¬ 
ture, vol. i. p. 188. 

20 See Vol. I. pp. 179,180; text, pp 193 
194. 

21 It is uncertain whether the whole 
platform is artificial, or whether the 
natural rock was not levelled and made 
use of to some extent. MM. Flandin 
and Coste are of opinion that the site 
was chosen on account of its presenting 
a sort of natural platform, which only 
required a certain amount of levelling 
and squaring to become wliat it is. 

22 Lead and iron were the materials 
used for clamping stones together at 
Babylon (Herod, i. 18G; Diod. Sic. ii. 8, 
§ 2). The shape of the clamps at Per- 

sepolis was like a solid Y , consisting 

of two nearly equilateral triangles united 
at the apex. (See PI. XLII.) All the 
metal has been ruthlessly plundered. 

23 M. Flandin speaks of there being 
many blocks ranging from 15 to 17 
metres (49 to 55 feet) in length, and from 
two to three metres (G§ to 9£ feet broad. 
( Voyage en Perse, p. 77.) 

24 The early travellers thought that 
the original height of the platform was 
10 or 20 feet more (Ker Porter. Travels, 
vol. i. p. 585). But MM. Flandin and 
Coste found reason to think that the 
height had never been much more than 
it is now. 

26 Ker Porter gives as the length of 
the platform 1425 feet, and as its great¬ 
est breadth 9*20 feet. M. Flandin makes 
the measures respectively 1519 and 938 
feet (463 and 286 metres). Mr. Fergusson 
assumes the length to be 1500, and the 
greatest breadth 950 feet. 

28 Here I follow MM. Flandin and 
Coste, whose accurate survey corrected 
the vague impressions of former travel¬ 
lers. 

27 This spur was never entirely re¬ 
moved. Remains of it are still to be 
seen at the N.W. corner of the platform, 
both inside and outside the boundary 
wall. (See the plan, Flandin, Voyage en 
Perse, pi. 67.) 

2 * See Vol. I. p. 180. 

20 M. Flandin says of the effect pro¬ 
duced by these irregularities Elies 
rompent la monotonie qne n’aurait pas 
manque de produire a l’oeil la grande 
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nmraillo, si elle ent suivi line ligne 
droit©.’’ (Voyage, p. TO.) 

3° Fergnsson, i’tiluves , p. 97; Ker Por¬ 
ter, Trawls, vol. i. pp. 583, 584. 

si Fergnsson, 1. s. c. 

32 Mr. Fergnsson prefers to speak of 
the Central Terrace as extending, like 
tlie others, the entire w idth of the plat- 
t'oi m ( Palaces, p. 97); hut he allows that 
in reality the high level stops at the 
eastern edge of the platform on whioh 
stands the Child Minar, or “ Forty Col¬ 
umns,” the great building beyond (his 
“ Hall of a Hundred Columns”) being on 
the level of the Northern Terrace (p. 
98). 

33 In the Assyrian palaces the ascents | 
were sometimes by inclined planes. (See 
note 39, Chapter VI. Vol. I M Second Mon¬ 
archy. 

34 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 585; i 
Flaudin, Voyage en Perse, p. 77. 

35 Heeren, Asiatic Sat ions, vol. i. p. 

117. E. T. ! 

sc Fergnsson, Palaces, pp. 103, 103. 

37 These measures are taken from Ker I 
Porter (Travels, vol. i. p. 594). They 
agree nearly with those of JIM. Flaudin 
and Coste. ( Voyage en Perse, p. 85.) 

38 Flaudin, p. 86. 

3 ’ J Flaudin. pis. 91, 100, and 101. Ker 
Porter makes the number only seven. 
(Travels, p. 595.) 

Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 604. 

41 Representations of the sculptures 
on this staircase are given by Sir R. Ker 
Porter (vol. i. pis. 3? to 43), and by MM. 
Flaudin and Coste (Voyage en Perse , 
‘‘Planches Ancieimes,” tom. ii. pis. 91 
to 110). A small portion of the sculp¬ 
ture on the left-hand side is represent¬ 
ed [PI. LV. Fig. 3]. 

43 Rich, Journey io Persepolis. p. 253; 
Flaudin, pi. 90. (The inscription itself 
is given, pi. Ill, but is engraved upside 
doirn /) 

43 It is thus described b} r Ker Porter 
('Travels, vol. i. p. 6G5), Flaudin ( Voyage 
en Perse, p. 110), and Mr. Fergnsson, 
t Palaces , p. 101); but one of M. Flan- 
din's plates represents the {lights as 
triple, the landing-place between the 
two main flights being divided in to two 
portions by ail ascent of three or four 
steps placed at right angles to the prin¬ 
cipal stairs. (‘‘Planches Anciennes,” 
tom. iii. pi. 137.) 

44 The, lion and bull combat was four 
times repeated. The guardsmen were 
chietly at the sides of the staircase, 
where it projected in front of the ter¬ 
race. iFIamiiu, pis. 13*2. 133.) 

46 Flaudin, pi 137. In VI. XUV. these 
attendants are incorrectly represented 
as guards. 

46 There were ten guards armed with 
spears, quivers, and bows, and three in 
script ions on the facade of these stairs, 
with the lion and bull combat on either 
spaudril. The parapet will bore figures 
of attendauts. (Flaudin, ]d. 136.) 

47 Ibid. pi. 120. 


48 Journal of llie Asialic Society, vol. 
x. pj). 341, 342. 

4M Flaudin, pis. 115 and 121 bis. See 
PI. XLVl. Fig. 1.) 

60 An inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
taken from this staircase, is given by 
Rich in his Journey to Persepolis (pf. 
xxiii.), and by Flaudin—very incorrectly 

in bis Voyage (“ Planches Anciennes,” 
tom. iii. pi. 1*29); where there is a repre¬ 
sentation also of the scanty remains of 
the staircase. 

61 Rich, Journey lo Persepolis , p. 255. 

62 Ker Porter made this palace meas¬ 
ure 170 feet by 95 ( Travels, vol. i p. 640); 
but M. Flaudin, who traced out the 
foundation walls ou all sides, found the 
length to be 41J4 metres (135 feet) by 
29-3£ (97)^ feet). (See the Voyage en 
Perse, p. 102.) 

os Fergnsson, Palaces, p. 98. 

64 The depth of the portico is 30 feet. 
(Ker Porter, p. 644 ; Flaudin, p. 102.) 

66 The positions of these rooms on 
either side of the original sole entrance 
to the palace would sufficiently indicate 
their purpose. It is. however, further 
marked by the sculptures on ihe jambs 
I of the doorways, each of which consists 
of two gigantic guardsmen armed with 
spears. (Flaudin, Voyage en Perse, p. 
106.) 

68 Flaudin makes the dimensions of 
the guard-rooms 7 metres 20 centimetres 
by 4 metres ( Voyage en Perse, pi. 113). 

*57 Fergnsson, Palaces, p. 117. Ker 
Porter says 48 feet. (Travels, vol. i. p. 
6)3.) M. Flaudin gives tlie breadth as 
15 m. 50 centim. (nearly 51 feet), and the 
depth as 15 m. 15 centim. (49 ft. 8 in.). 

68 The corner doorway in theleft-lmud 
wall was a later alteration, made proba¬ 
bly by Artaxerxes Ochus. (See text, p. 
391.) * 

39 FI and in, Voyage , pi. 117. 

Ibid. p. 10G. 

81 Ibid. pp. 107, 108. 

62 Flandiu, Voyage, pp. 108, 109. Com¬ 
pare pi. 135. 

1,3 Mr. Fergusson supposes that every 
pillared hall supported a second story, 
and that the pillars were intended for 
this purpose. lie finds a representation 
of the second story lu the curious struc¬ 
ture whereon the'kings are represented 
as standing in the sculptures upon their 
tombs. ( Palaces, pp. 124-131.) llis 
arguments are, as usual, ingenious, blit 
they have failed to couviuee me, I 
think the absence of any trace of stairs, 
wliich he admits tp. 119), and the uon- 
discovery in the ruins of any fragment 
of sueh a sculptured upper story as he 
imagines uniiersal, quite outweigh the 
supposed analogy drawn from the repre¬ 
sentations on the tombs. 

64 The actual height of one of the 
antic Is 22 feet. (Ker Porter, lYuvels. 
vol. 1. p. 644.) It is evident, from the 
marks of tla* place where the architrave 
whs inserted, that not very much of the 
a nta Is worn ilway. 
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65 The entire area covered by the 
Palace of Darius, even if we include the | 
portico, is lit tie more than 13,<M) square 
feet. The area covered by the Palace of 
Sargon seems to have been about 

feet; that covered by the palace of Sen¬ 
nacherib at Nineveh was 40,0u0 square 
yards, or 3:50,000 feet. 

66 Flandin, in his restoration of 
the ground-plan of this palace, makes 
the number of rooms fifteen (pi. 121); 
but his plan of the actual ruins (pi. 113) 
shows thirteen apartments only. 

97 The area of Darius’s hall is about 
2500 feet; three halls in the palace of 
Sargon exceeded 3000 feet. (See Vol. I. 

pp. 181, ISr, 188.) 

98 Rich speaks of this building as 
having an ecras 4 appearance, which he 
explains as “ stuffed and heavy.” (Jour¬ 
ney lo Perse polls, p. 247.) 

99 The non-discovery of any fragment 
of a pillar after all the researches made 
is strong evidence that the pillars were 
not of stone. That those at Ecbatana 
were mainly of wood plated with gold 
and silver, we know from Polybius. 
(See text, p. 11; and for the large em¬ 
ployment of wood in the Persepolitan 
interiors, see Q. Curt. v. 7. Compare 
also ou the whole subject Fergussou, 
Palaces, pp. 151, 152.) 

70 Polyb. x. 27, § 10. 

71 iEschyl. Pers. 161; Philostr. Imag. 
ii. 32. 

72 Esther, i. 7. 

73 Ibid. ii. 6. 

74 Attaen. Deipn. xii. p. 514, C. 

75 Ibid. 

79 The separation of the Gynaeceum 
from the rest of the palace is apparent 
from Esther, ii. 13; v. 1. 

77 Voyage en Arabie, tom. ii. p. 111. 
This is the building marked F on his 
plan (pi. xviii.). M. Flandin also marks 
these ruins. ( Voyage en Perse , pi. 67, 
No. 74.) They have been accidentally 
omitted in the Plan, PI. XLI. 

78 Mr. Fergusson suggests that it was 
done “to bring the orientation of this 
building, so far as was possible, into 
accordance with that of the other build¬ 
ings on the platform.” ( Palaces , p. 116.) 
But it is difficult to see how a staircase 
on the western side of a building could 
make it harmonize with edifices whose 
only staircase was towards the north. 

79 Of the staircase to this palace I 
have already spoken. (See text, pp. 387, i 
388.) The other remains are a few walls 
and the bases of some nineteen columns, 
of which four seem to belong to a portico 
of sixteen pillars in two rows of eight 
each, directly behind the staircase, while 
the remaining fifteen belonged to a hall 
of sixteen columns, arranged in four 
rows of four each, which lay behind the 
western part of the portico. (See the 
General Plan, and compare Flandin, pi. 
129.) 

80 Flandin, Voyage en Perse , tom. i. p. 


81 See text, p. 388. 

82 Flandin, Voyage , “Planches An- 
ciennes,” pi. 131. 

83 These pillars were placed, as usual, 
towards the middle of the apartment, 
and were arranged in a square. (See the 
Plan, PI. XLI.) 

84 Room was left here for just a narrow 
strip of pavement, ou which opened out 
a door from the great hall, and from 
which two narrow sets of steps led east¬ 
ward aud westward to the southern ter¬ 
race. On this terrace were probably 
placed the apartments of the attendants, 
officers of the Court, guards, &c. 

85 Flandin, Voyage en Perse, p. 113. 
Representations of this kind occupy the 
jambs of the three back doors towards 
the southern steps, and those of all the 
windows in the building. The inner 
doors of the side apartments represent 
servants with towels and perfumes. The 
doors leading from the side apartments 
into the great hall have the ldng under 
the parasol. The same representation 
occurs on the two front doors leading 
out into the portico. The side doors 
leading on to the portico have guards. 
Numerous inscriptions in various parts 
of the building ascribe its construction 
to Xerxes. 

88 Called the “South-eastern Edifice” 
on the Plan. 

87 See the remarks of Mr. Fergusson 
(Palaces , pp. 131-133). 

88 Rich, Journey to Perse)ioJis , p. 250; 
Flandin, Voyage , pp. 115, 116. 

89 Mr. Fergusson supposed the porch 
of Darius’s palace to be deeper than that 
of this ancient edifice, and considered 
that the extra depth had been given on 
account of the southern aspect of the 
later building; but M. Flandin’s meas¬ 
urements show that the two porches, 
like the two halls, were as nearly as pos¬ 
sible of the same size. 

90 The Palace of Sargon (exclusive of 
its temple) was a rectangle of 500 by 400 
feet. (See PI. XXIV. Vol. I.) 

91 See Flandin’s Voyage en Perse , pi. 
73; Fergusson, Palaces, p. 107. 

92 Ker Porter gives the height as 
nearly 50 feet ( Travels, vol. i. p. 590). 
M. Flandin makes it 16 metres 58 centi¬ 
metres ( Voyage , p. 83), which is a little 
more than 54 feet. Mr. Fergusson allows 
for the height only 46 feet 9 inches. 
(Palaces, p. 108.) 

93 See the General Plan, PI. XLI. I 
agree with Mr. Fergusson ( Palaces , p. 
107), that the three doorways of tins 
building of which traces remain must 
have been connected by walls. The 
rough faces of the great piers on the 
sides opposite to the doorways prove 
this. See PI. XLVII. Fig. 1. 

94 Flandin, p. 78. 

95 See PI. XLIH. Fig. 1. 

90 This is the case generally with the 
walls of the Persepolitan buildings, 
which have vanished, leaving only the 
great blocks which formed the sides of 
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doorways and windows. Mr. Fergusson 
conjectures that their entire disappear¬ 
ance is due to the lact that their niate- 
rinl was mere sun-dried brick {Palaces, 
p. 125). But tlie hypothesis of the text 
is at least as probable. 

5,7 The chamber here spoken of was I 
51 feet square instead ot £2 (Flandin, ' 
Voyage, pi. 1-15). The height of the 
doorways was about 20 feet, and the 
width 6 feet 0 inches (ibid. tom. i, p. 
110 .) 

The entire structure cannot be re¬ 
produced; for there are traces of walls 
and colonnades beyond the limits of the 
square chamber, which show that this 
edifice had peculiarities distinguishing 
it from the other buildings of the same 
general character upon the platform. 

This mound has been supposed to 
mark the site of the banquetiug-hall 
burnt by Alexander (Ker Porter, Trac- 
cls, vol. i. pp. 040-050). It has been 
hitherto unexamined, if it is really a 
heap of ruins, and not a natural eleva¬ 
tion of the soil, it must be well worth the 
most careful exploration. 

100 q\ vo of the gateways of this edifice 
—those facing the north and the south- 
bear sculptures of the monarch on the 
throne of state, supported by figures 
representative of the nations under his 
sway, which are almost duplicates of 
those on the back doors of the “ Hall of 
a Hundred Columus.” (See PI. XLVIII.) 

101 Nothing remains but the founda¬ 
tions of one portal—that facing the 
south and the base of a single pillar. 
(Flandin, Voyage, pi. 161.) 

io -2 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 655; 
Flandin, Voyage, p. 110. 

103 In the propylsea, the distance be¬ 
tween the pillars and the outer walls is 
always almost exactly that of the inter- 
col umniations. The width of the por¬ 
tals is a little less. 

104 Mr. Fergussou says of the Child 
Minar . or ” Great Hall of Xerxes’ 

“ We have no cathedral in England that 
at all comes near it in dimensions; nor 
indeed in France or Geimany is there 
one that covers so much ground. Co¬ 
logne comes nearest to it . . . ; but, of 
course, the comparison is hardly fair, 
as these buildings had stone roofs, and 
were far higher. But in linear horizon¬ 
tal dimensions the only edifice of the 
middle ages that, come up to it is Milan 
Cathedral, which covers 107,£00 feet, 
and (taken all in all) is perhaps the 
building that resembles it most both 
in style and the general character of the 
effect it must have produced on the 
spectator.” {Palaces, pp. 171, 172. i 

Compare the same writers Handbook of { 
Architecture , vol. i. p. 107.) 

iu5 Fergussou, Palaces, p. 175. 

uui qTe evidence on the point is imfor- | 
tuuately very incomplete, since, out of i 
the 116 pillar buses which the hall and 
porch are supposed to have contained, 
eight only—mx in tiie hull, and two in 


the porch—have been discovered. Seven 
of the eight, moreover, are in one line. 
Still, as the positions or the eight pillar 
bases discovered are exactly sucli iv* 
they would have been if the whole of 
the hall and portico had been spaced 
out equally with 116 pillars, and as 
ali the other large rooms on the plat 
form are thus spaced out, it seems best 
to accept the conclusions of M. Flandin 
and Mr. Fergussou with respeet to the 
edifice. 

11,7 Not a single one of the pillars is 
now standing, nor has it been found 
possible, though the ground is covered 
w'ith fragments, to obtain the height of 
one by actual measurement. The height 
is therefore calculated from the ilia me¬ 
ter, which is so small that, according to 
Mr. Fergusson, they could not have ex¬ 
ceeded 35 {Pa fovea, p. 177), or, according 
to M. Flandin, 37 feet. {Voyage, pi. 10K 
bis.) 

10 * Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pi. 146. 
Ker Porter made the dimensions some¬ 
what less. According to him, the build¬ 
ing is a square of 210 feet. ( Travels , 
vol. i. p. 662.) 

i°y go Flandin (pi. 149). Mr. Fergus¬ 
sou says that the front wall was thicker 
than the others. {Palaces, p. 176.) 

110 M. Flandin thought ( Voyage , p. 121)* 
that the front w r all had contained three 
windows only (all in the space between 
the two doorways) and six niches. But 
Ker Porter, who visited the ruins thirty 
years earlier, distinguished seven win¬ 
dows. ( Travels, 1. s. C.) 

i i i Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 667. 

112 Fergusson, Palace pp. 177, ITS. 
The writer’s main arguments are the 
absence of (visible) windows on the 
eastern, western, and southern sides of 
the building, and the analogy derived 
from the other edifices. It' must be 

! admitted that the sculptures on the side 
doorways are identical with those which 
led into apartments in the Palace of 
Darius. 

113 See Flandin, Voyage en Perse, p. 
123, and pi. 154; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. 
i. pi. 49. 

114 Two rows of figures only are seen. 

. (See PI. XLVIII.) The accumulation of 
rubbish at the base of the monument 
conceals the figures of the third or low¬ 
est rowx 

116 See the representation of M. Flan- 
din ( Voyage , pi. 112). 

llrt lt is generally allowed that the 
windows of Solomon’s temple (1 K. vi. 4) 
were in the upper part of the wall, above 
the point reached by the surrounding 
chambers (verses 5-10). On the high 
position of windows in the buildings rep¬ 
resented by the Assyrians, see Vol. I. p. 
196. 

117 Mr. Fergusson, as well as M. Flan- 
din, brings light into this hull from the 
roof ( Palaces , p. ITS); but by n mere 
complicated and (1 think) less' probable 
arrangement, 
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119 Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pis. 158 
and 159. Compare the Plan [PI. XLI.,] 
where the spaces on which the light 
would have fallen are indicated by dot¬ 
ted lines. 

449 See PI. XLVII. Fig. 1. 

120 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 662; 
Flandin, Voyage, p. 120. Compare pis. 
11S and 148 bis. The bulls are terribly 
mutilated, and it is even doubtful 
whether they were of the human-headed 
or the purely animal type. M. Flan- 
din’s general views of the ruins favor the 
former, while his restorations (pis. 151 
and 159) adopt the latter, view. 

121 Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. p. 662 
and pi. 51. 

122 1 follow here the measurements of 
M. Flandin, who makes the distance 
from the extreme eastern to the extreme 
western pillars 105 metres 98 centimetres 
( Voyage, pi. 90), and that from the ex¬ 
treme northern to the extreme southern 
ones 75 metres. 

123 The side of the square is said to be 
43metres (Flandin, p. 100), or about 
142)^ feet. The area would consequently 
be 20,300'4 square feet. 

124 Ker Porter says 60 feet ( Travels , j 
vol. i. p. 636); but M. Flandin made the 
distance 22 metres 50 centimetres in the 
case of the side groups, and 22 metres 83 
centimetres in the case of the front one. 
These measurements, however, were 
made from centre to centre of the pil¬ 
lar bases. (See pi. 90.) 

125 Flandin, Voyage, p. 99. 

126 Flandin, 1. s. c. and pi. 168 bis. 

127 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. p. 633. 

128 Flandin, Voyage , p. 100. Compare 
pi. 93. 

429 Ibid. pi. 92. 

130 These were sometimes double, like 
those of the capital represented [PI. 
XLIX. Fig. 3], while sometimes they were 
single, as in PI. XLIX. Fig. 1. 

131 Mr. Fergusson questions the exist¬ 
ence of this member of the capital, which, 
being the uppermost, has fallen away 
from all the standing pillars. (See his 
Palaces , pp. 160-162.) But M. Flandin’s 
belief, gathered from his researches at 
Persepolis, has been confirmed by the 
labors of Mr. Loftus at Susa, where at¬ 
tention was specially directed to the 
point. (See Loftus, Chaldcea and Susi- 
ctna , pp. 369, 370.) 

132 The pillars of the central cluster 
have, on the contrary, a very rude and 
clumsy base, consisting merely of two 
rough steps, or gradines (see PI. XLIX. 
Fig. 2). It is thought that these cannot 
have been intended to be seen, and con¬ 
sequently that the area under the centre 
pillars must have had a raised floor, 
probably of wood, level with the top of 
the upper step. '(See Fergusson, Palaces, 
p. 165.) 

133 The existence of this cramp now 
often proves fatal to the columns, which 
are thrown down by the natives for the I 


sake of it. (See Ker Porter, Travels, 
vol. i. p. 680.) 

134 Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pis. 92 
and 93. 

135 The distance from pillar to pillar is 
not more than 28 feet, considerably less 
than that of the Assyrian halls, which 
(as has been shown, Vol. I. p. 196) were 
probably roofed in by beams laid hori¬ 
zontally from side to side. Ker Porter 
supposes that stone epislylia of this 
length may have been used ( Travels, 
vol. i. p. 034), and certainly blocks of a 
length even exceeding this occur in the 
platform (see above, note 23): but, if they 
had been employed in the pillared build¬ 
ings, them remains would probably have 
been found. 

136 See PI. XXXVII. Fig. 1; and com¬ 
pare PI. LIT. Fig. 1. 

137 The entablature may have been 
occasionally richer, as in the attempted 
restoration (PL XLVI. Fig. 2), which 
follows the pattern of the two tombs im¬ 
mediately behind the Great Palace plat¬ 
form. 

138 This is the theory of Mr. Fergusson 
( Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, pp. 
144-146; Handbook of Architecture, vol. 
i. p. 195). 

139 Like that at the south-west corner 
of Darius’s Palace (see PI. XLVI. Fig. 1), 
or rather four times the size. 

140 Flandin, Voyage en Perse, p. 99; 
Texier, pi. 93. Compare the General 
Plan [PI. XLI]. 

144 Palaces, p. 145. 

142 Still, even here there is a suspicious 
circumstance. The positions are not the 
usual ones for doors under porticoes, 
being too near together. It is usual to 
have three windows between the two 
doors. Here, if there were doors, they 
could have had one window only between 
them. 

143 Mr. Fergusson supposes that the 
great chamber had five other doors (see 
the Plan, PI. L. Fig. 1), none of which 
have left a trace. 

144 Voyage en Perse, p. 99. Compare 
plate 112, where the idea is carried out. 

146 As that isolated statues of bulls, or 
indeed of anything else, are not known 
to have been in use among the Per- 

14 « See Palaces, pp. 146, 147. 

147 These drains are marked on the 
General Plan. (See PI. XLI.) 

148 See text, p. 299. 

449 It may be objected to this, that 
enamelled bricks were found at Susa, in 
near proximity to the palace of Darius. 
(Loftus, Chaidant and Snsiana, p. 396.) 
But there was nothing to connect these 
bricks with Achaemenian times. Proba¬ 
bly they belonged to the old palace (Dan. 
viii. 2), whereto Darius merely made ad¬ 
ditions. 

160 See Vol. I. pp. 227-230; text, pp. 

200 , 201 . 

161 Esther, i. 6, (See text, p. 345.) 
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162 The General Plan of the Susian ! 
building was identical with that of the | 
Persopolitan. Its size, proportions, and 
ornamentation were almost exactly the 
same, excepting that (so far as appears) 
the Susian hall had no sculptured stair¬ 
case. Mr. Loftus made careful search 
at Susa for any indication of walls, but 
found no trace of them whatsoever. 
{Chahloua and Susiuna* }). 874.) 

133 Buts (|*^),translated “ tine linen” 

In the authorized version, probably , 
means simply “ white” here, as in ExodL 
xxvi. 31. 

134 Loftus, Chaldaa and Susiana, p. 
875. 

133 M. Flandin (Voyage, pi. 112) con¬ 
fines the. hangings to the main apart¬ 
ment ; but it is qmte possible that the 
detached colonnades may have been 
similarly protected. 

156 M. Flandin boldly calls them “salles 
de pas perdus.” (Voyage* p. 9S.) 

For a near view of these hills, see 
Flandin, pi. 62, and for their effect from 
the platform compare pi. 114. 

158 Flandin, p. 153. Compare the plan 
[PI. XL1X. Fig. 5]. 

139 Rich. Journey to Persepolis , p. 240. 
Some of the blocks in t lie older buildings 
on the Persopolitan platform are light¬ 
ened in a similar way (ibid. p. 248). 

130 As seems to have been the case at 
Ecbatana. (See text, p. 11.) I suspect 
that such a colonnade also surrounded 
the “Tomb of Cyrus.” (PI. LI. Fig. 8 .) 

131 So M. Flaiidin (Voyage, p 160). 
Mr. Fergusson, following apparently the 
guess of Ker Porter ( Travels , vol. i. p. 
4S9). calls the height “ nearly 50 feet.” 
(Palaces, p. 212 .) 

132 Flandin, 1. s. c. Mr. Moriel* made 
the circumference 10 ft. 5 in. (First 
Journey . p. 144), which comes, within 
an inch, to the same. 

163 T| le blocks were clamped together 
in exactly the same way as those on 
the great platform. (See above, note 22 .) 

164 Three rows of pillars is no doubt a 
very strange and unusual arrangement; 
hill M. Flaiulin's measurements seem 
absolutely to preclude a fourth row 
tsee tlie plan, PI. XL1X.). It may he 
remarked, that Solomon’s “House of 
the forest of Lebanon” seems to have 
three rows of pillars 011 I 3 ', with fifteen 
in each. (I Kings, vii. 3.) 

183 Flandin, pi. 197. 

166 The distances here are, respec¬ 
tively, 25 ft. 10 in. and 18 ft. 4 in. (Flan- 
din. pi. 197.) 

167 Flandin (1. s. c.), from whom 
PI. L. Fig. 2 . is taken. 

138 This figure has been noticed by 
most travellers. (See Mwrier, Second 
Journey, p. UK: Ker Porter, Travels, 
vol. i. p. 492; Rich, Journey to Persepo¬ 
lis. ]>. 211; Flandin, Voyage on Perse, p. 
160. and pi. 19H; \c.) A representation 
of j» h given [PI. LIX.]. 


Flandin, p. 161, and pi. 200. This 
building is an almost exact duplicate of 
one at Nakllsh-i-linslam, which will be 
fully described presently. 

17H See PI. L. Fig. 3. Mr. Rich says 
that one block which he measured was 
1 1 feel 2 inches long [Journey to Perse¬ 
polis , p. 241). M. Flandin speaks of 
there being among the blocks some 
which are 10 metres (32 feet 9 inches) in 
length. •( Voyage en Perse , p. 162.) 

ni Fergusson, Palaces, p. 21!. 

172 Flandin, Voyage , p. 70 and pi. 58. 

173 See text. p. 398. 

174 Th e height of the Tstakr columns 
was 25 ft. 7 inches. The shortest of the 
columns found at Persepolis exceeded 
37 feet. (Flandin, pi. 168, bis.) 

173 See Loftus, Chaldu'a and Susiana, 
pp. 365-376. 

ns see text, pp. 397-402. 

177 Ste above, note 14. 

178 On the tomb of Cyrus, see Morier, 
First Journey, pp. 144-140; Ker Porter, 
Travels* vol. i. pp. 498 500: Rich. Jour¬ 
ney to PersejH'lis , pp 239-244; Texier, 
Description* tom. ii. pp. 152-150; and 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pp. 157-159. 
On tlie other tombs of lbe kings, see 
Ker Porter, vol. i. pp. 516-524; Rich, pp. 
255.256; Flandin.pp. 128-132. and 140-141. 

179 Arrian. Exp. Alex. vi. 29. Compare 
Strabo, xv. 3. § 7. 

iso Ker Porter, p. 499. 

181 Most writers speak of six steps 
only, but DIM. Flandin and Coste uncov¬ 
ered a seventh {Voyage, p. 157; pis. 195 
and 190). Mr. Fergusson suggests that 
1 the seven steps represented the seven 
planets. ( Putaces , p. 214.) 

I 182 The lowest step or real base of the 
monument— that which was first un- 
1 covered by MM. Flandin and Coste—is 
only 13 inches high; the second is 5 ft. 
5 in.; the third and fourth are 3 ft. 5 in. 
each; the fifth, sixth, aud seventh mea¬ 
sure each 1 ft 10 inches (See Flandin, 
Voyage* pi. 195.) The measures of Ker 
Porter {Travels, vol. i. p. 499) and Mr. 
Rich (Persepolis, p. 243) agree nearly 
with these, in no case differing more 
than two inches. 

it>3 There can really be no doubt of 
this. (See Ker Porter, vol. i. pi. 14; 
Flandin, pis. 195 and 190.) Yet Mr. Rich 
did not see it, but imagined that the 
roof had been arched! (Persepolis, p. 
242 .) 

784 Flandin, pis. 195, 196; Rich. p. SM3. 

183 Arrian. 1. s. c.; Strab. 1. s. c. 

its There is some Arabic writing and 
ornamentation in ibe interior of the 
tomb (Rich, p 243; Ker Porter, p. 501). 
but nothing of an earlier date than the 
Mahometan conquest. 

' 87 Flandin. Voyage, p. 197. Compare 
pi. 195. 

i«b Ibid. pi. 196. These measures con¬ 
siderably exceed those of former travel 
lers, wiio. when the lowest step was 
covert'd up, necessarily look the dimen¬ 
sions of tlie lowest step but one. 
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•89 j^ er Porter, p. 199; Rich, p. 244. 
The Baron Texier’s plan makes the pil¬ 
lars on each side eight. {Description, 
tom. ii. pi. 82.) 

,y0 See PI. LII. Fig- 1, and compare the 
illustration taken from a photograph 
£PI. XXXVII Fig. 1J. 

191 It must he understood that the 
portico is apparent only, not real. The 
columns are not pillars, but pilasters 
adhering to the face of ihe rock. 

192 The. only imponant exception is 
the ruined tomb to the south of the Per- 
sepolitan platform, which, unlike the 
others, is situated nearly at the level of 
the plain, and shows one < ompartment 
only of the three commonly seen. (Flan- 
din, pis. 162 and 1G7.) 

193 In some of what seem to be the 
earliest tombs, there is no arch. Both 
the internal chamber and the recess are 
squared at top. This is the case in the 
tomb of Darius Hystaspis. (Flaudin, 
pis 170 and 171.) 

194 See Flaudin, pi. 165. 

195 The other tombs contain three, six, 
or nine sarcophagi. (Flaudin, pis. 163, 
165, and 169.) 

196 These tombs are both at Nakhsh- 
i Rustam. Their plans are given by 
Flandin (pis. 170 and 171). 

197 Flandin, pis. 164 and 166. 

198 Flandin, Voyage en Perse, p. 141. 
Ker Porter made the width 22 feet 8 
inches, and guessed the height at 35 
feet. ( Travels, vol. i p. 562.) 

199 There is a curious conflict of testi¬ 
mony with respect to these markings. 
Ker Porter speaks of them as “blocks 
of marble which project” ( Travels , vol. 
i. p. 563); and Mr. Fergussou, following 
him. speaks of “projecting facets” 
(Palaces, p. 206). But Mr. Morier saw 
“ oblong perpendicular incisions ” (First 
Journey , p. 129); M. Flandin “ refonille- 
ments ” (Voyage, p. 142); and Baron 
Texier " trous” ( Description , tom. ii. p. 
199). 

200 M. Flandin imagined that he saw 
traces of a flight of steps ( Voyage, p. 
141). But perhaps the ruined appear¬ 
ance of the wall below the doorway is 
rather the result of an attempt to pene¬ 
trate the building and discover a second 
chamber. 

201 Flandin, 1. s c. Ker Porter guess¬ 
ed the height at 15 or 16 feet. ( Travels, 
p. 562.) 

292 See PI. LOT. Fig. 3. 

203 See PI. LI. Fig. 2. 

204 See text, pp 3S2, 402, 403. Com¬ 
pare Flandin, pi 197. 

205 Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. p. 56. 
“This portal is five feet wide and six 
high. The grooves for the pivots of its 
doors are deeply cut, both at the bottom 
and the top, where they were fastened 
to the sides of the wall; so that the 
ponderous stone divisions must have 
met in the middle and slmtclose. The 
Circling marks of their movement are 
Strongly worn in the marble floor. 


206 Mr. Fergussou speaks of this gate¬ 
way as *• a building so monolithic in its 
character, ami so simple and grand in 
its proportions, that it is impossible to 
ascribe it to any period subsequent to 
the days of the Acluemenidas; indeed,” 
he says, “ so simply grand is it that it 
might almost be supposed to be older, 
had we any knowledge of any race ca¬ 
pable of executing such a work before 
their time/’ ( Palaces. p. 205 ) 

ao7 Fergussou. I. s. e.; Flaudin, pp. 70, 
71: Texier, pi. 137. 

20H Such were the “Pylat Cilicia*” 
(Xen. Anab. i. 2, § 2t; Arrian, E.rp. Alex. 
ii. 4); the “ Pyla* Caspise” (Air. iii. 20); 
the “Pylte Syriac” (Xen. Anab. i. 4. § 4; 
Arr. Exp. Alex, ii 5): the Pylaj Amanicee 
(Polyb. xii 17, §2): and others. Xeno¬ 
phon (Anab. i. 4, § 4) is conclusive on the 
point of there being an actual gateway 
and gates. 

209 Sir R. K. Porter is the only travel¬ 
ler who seems to have distinctly recog¬ 
nized the true character of this *' Gate.” 
(Travels , vol. i. p 515 ) 

210 As in the chambers surrounding 
the pillared hall in the palace of Darius. 
(See tfie General Plan, PI. XLI.) 

211 As in the west doorway and stair¬ 
case of the same palace. 

212 Rich, Persepolis. p. 244. 

213 The pillars of the Great Temple at 
Karnac slightly exceeded in height those 
of the Grand Hall at Persepolis, meas- 
uring 70 feet, whereas the Persepolitau 
ones were only a little more than 67 
feet. The columns of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus — the most magnifi¬ 
cent structure ever raised by the Greeks 
—measured no more than 60 feet. 

214 As at Babylon (see text, p. 389) and 
at Rome (Liv. xxi. 62). 

2,5 See the general remarks of Mr. 
Fergussou ou the Persian Architecture. 
(Handbook of Architecture, vol. i. pp. 
190-197.) 

216 Rich, Persepolis, p. 247. 

217 Mr. Fergusson remarks that he 
does not know any instance of this out 
of Persia. ( Palaces , p. 183.) 

2,8 See text, p. 409. 

219 As the thickness of walls, the ab¬ 
sence of passages, and the position of 
doors. (See Vol. I. pp. 183, 184.) 

220 See, Vol. I pp. 194, 195. 207. 

221 Ibid. pp. 203, 209; text, p. 197. 

222 On the origin of the Persian colum¬ 
nar architecture, see note 79, Chapter 
I., Third Monarchy. 

223 It has been shown in a former 
volume that the reverse of this was the 
rule with the Assyrians, (See Vol. I. pp. 
195, 196.) 

224 The statement made in vol. i. (p. 
541, note 53). that the Persian buildings 
“had no solid walls at all,” must be 
limited to the main buildings—the great 
columnar edifices in which the Persian 
architecture culminated. 

225 See text, pp. 11, 12. 

228 See text, pp. 301, 302. 
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221 Tlmt earthquakes have caused cer- 
tain displacements at Persepolis is sug- 
gested by M. Flandin. (I 'oyaye en 
Jersey i>. 104.) 

228 The Egyptian pillar represents a 
stone pier From which the angles have 
been removed; the Persian is a sub¬ 
stitute for a wooden post. The propor¬ 
tion of the diameter to the height iti 
Egypt was, at least, double of that 
which prevailed in Persia. 

223 Mr. Fcrgusson, who derives the 
Doric column of l lie Greeks from Egypt , 
ailnws that thev received the Ionic from 


Asia. {Handbook of Architecture, vol.’i. 
p. 

230 The clay images of a goddess, found 
by Mr. Lol't us at Susa (('btddtea unit 
Snsiana . pp. 378, 379). appear to me not 
so much Persian as primitive Susianum. 
They were found at the bottom of a 
trench 22 feet deep. 

231 The following is Sir R. IC. Porter’s 
estimate of these figures:—** The pro¬ 
portions of these animals are admirable; 
and. though the manner of their exeou 
tiou Le see, yet there is a corresponding 
grandeur in their forms which perfectly 
accords with the prodigious scale on 
which all around them is designed ” 
{I'mcels, vol. i. p. 580.) 

232 See PI. XLVII. Fig. 1. 

233 The peculiar mode of dressing Ihe 
beard observable in these figures is found 
only in represen rat ions of t he monarch, 
and of gods or genii. It occurs in the 
tigures of Oromasdes. in all those cer¬ 
tainly representing the king, and in the 
human-headed bulls, but not elsewhere. 

234 Supra. PI. XLVII. Fig. 1. 

235 See Flandin, Coi/aye en Pen sc, pp. 
107. 103, and pi. 123. 

238 j£ ( . r Porter. Travels , pi. 52; Flandin, 
Vot/oye, pi. J52. 

237 See PI. LXIV. Figs, l and 2; PI. 
LXV. Fig. 2; PI. CXLill. Fig. 1. 

238 See Layai'd, X iueveh anil Babylon, 
pp 606. GOT. 

239 See PI. LX. Fig. 4, and Compare 
Lajard, Culte tie Mi thru, |>1. xiii. fig. 8; 
pi. xix. fig. 7; pi. xxv. fig. 1; pi. li. figs. 
2, 3, 7. Ac. 


240 As on the great staircase in front 
of the Cltehl Minor. {Ker Purler, vol. i. 


pi. 37 ) 

241 As in the representations on the 
jambs of the front doors in the “Hull 
of a Hundred Columns.” (lCcr Porter, 
pl 4!l.) 

242 The only important want of pro¬ 
portion is in the size of the heads, which 
is decidedly too great. This is a yenerul 
though far from being a universal fault 
in the Persian sculptures. 

243 Note particularly the figure on the 
extreme right in the upper row of Ker 
Porter’s 37th plate (opp. p. GOD, the 
body of which faces the spectator, while 
the head and legs are in profile, fronting 
different tray a / 

2,4 Sco Fkindill, Vvyttye en Perse, pis. 
110, 13'*, and 137, 


245 See Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. pis. 
38 to 43; Flandin, Voyage, pis. 95 to 110. 

248 See PI. III. Fig. 4, PI. XXI. Fig. 1. 

247 It must at the same time be admit¬ 
ted that the proportion of the animal fig¬ 
ures to the human is not very well kept. 
The camel, the horses, and two oxen are 
decidedly too small. 

ate The origin of these caryatides is 
traceable to Assyria, where we find them 
used in the decoration of the throne it¬ 
self. (See PI. LXXXIV. Fig. 3, PI. 
LXXXV. Fig. 1, Vol. I.) In Persia they 
uphold a sort of platform on which the 
throne is placed. (Ker Porter, pl. 50; 
See PI. XLVIII.) Unlike the Greek ca- 
ryaLids, they support their burthens 
with the hands as well as with the head. 

249 See Pl. LII. Fig. 1. 

26o a representation of this figure is* 
given Pl. XXIX. Fig. 1. 

251 See Flandin, pl. 155; and compare 
his remarks, tom. i. p. 126. 

262 Compare, however, the equally bold 
drawing of an Assyrian artist. (PL 
LXXI. Vol. I.). 

253 Flandin, pis. 154, 155, 156, 164, 6/s, 
106. Compare Pl. XXXV. 

254 In one case (Flandin, pl. 135), per¬ 
haps in more, the sitting lion was re¬ 
placed by a sphinx. 

256 The type was, however, known in 
Media, where the only representation of 
a lion that has been*found had exactly 
this attitude. (See Pl. VI. Fig. 3.) 

235 Layard, Nintveh and Babylon , p. 
607; Iving, Antique Gems, p. 120; Lajard, 
Citlte dc MitUra, pp. 1-26, Ac. A care¬ 
ful examination of the last-named work 
will show that the favorite stone of the 
Persian gem-engravers was the ehalee- 
dony—a semi-transparent white quartz, 
the*blue variety of v Inch is known as 
the sapphirine. 

237 See Pis. XXXVI., XXXVII. 

26 s Herod, vii. 64. Compare the illus- 
tralions in the author’s Herodotus , vol. 
iii. p. 58; vol. iv. p. 53. 

209 See ihe author’s Herodotus , vol. iii. 
p. 34. 

260 See Lajard, Cidte de Mithra , pl. 
xxv. fig. 6; pl. li fig. 2. 

281 See FI. XXXV1. Fig, 2. 

282 Kiug, Antique Gems, p. 149, and p. 
lx. of the ‘* Introduction,” note 4. 

283 Lajard, Culte de. Milhra, pl. lxiii. 
figs. 7 and 10; M ion net, Jiescrifdion des 
Medt titles, Supplement, tom. vhi. pl. xix. 
fig. 6. 

284 Miounet, pl. xix, fig. 8. 

286 Lajnrd, pt. lxiii. fig. 8. 

288 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. li, pl. 79, 
fig. 1; Lajard, pl. lxiii. figs. 4 and 5; pl. 
Lviv. fig. 5; Mionuet, pl. xix. fig. 4, 

287 Lajard. pl. lxiii. figs. 11, 12, 14; pl. 
Ixiv. fig f>; Miotmct, Description, pl. lxi. 
fig. 1; Ker l’orier. pl 70. fig. 2; Gcseni 
ns, Monumeuta P/io>nicia\ pl. xxxvl 
fig H. 

28rt Ln iiird, pl. lxiii tig. 14. 

289 Sec PI. XXX11 Fig. 1. 

270 See Pl. XXXIV. Fig. 2. 
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271 £ er porter, vol. i. pl.s. 38, 41, and 
42. 

272 A form of bracelet, with the ends 
fashioned lik<> the head of an animal, 
which was common in Assyria (see PI. 
CX1V. Fig. 1>, is sometimes seen among 
the offerings brought to the Persiau 
court by tributaries. (Tver Porter, pi. 
41.) But it never adorns the arms of 
any figure in the sculptures. Was its 
u-e confined to females ? 

272 See PI. XXXVI. Fig. 1. 

274 Herod, vii. 41. Compare PI. XXIX. 
Fig. 3. 

275 See PI. LXXXIV. Fig. 3; PI. 
LXXXVI. Fig. 2; PI. LXXXV1I.; PI. 
CXI II. Fig. 2; PI. CXV. Fig. 3; PI. 
CXVIII. Fig. 2; PI. CXVIH. Fig. 3, Vol. 
I.; PI. XVII. Fig. 2. 

276 See Ctes. Indica, § 21. 

277 Arrian, Exp. Alex. vi. 29. 

278 Atlien. Deipnos. xii. p. 514, C. 

279 JElian, Nat. Anim. iv. 46. Com¬ 
pare the arguments of Ileeren. (As. 
Nat. vol. i. pp. 286, 288, E. T.) 

289 Strabo, xvi. 1, §7. 

Herod, ii. 182; iii. 47; Ezekiel, 
xxvii. 7. 

282 See text, pp. 345, 346. 

283 Amos, iii. 12. 

284 See text, p. 204. 

285 Ezek. xxvii. 16; 2 Chr. ii. 14. 

286 Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi¬ 
menes were Persian subjects. On the 
schools of Orclioe and Borsippa, see 
Strabo, xvi. 1, § 6. 

CHAPTER VI. 

1 See text. pp. 45-60. 

2 Ibid. pp. 60-66. 

3 2 Chr. xxxvi. 23; Ezra, i 2. Com¬ 
pare vi. 30. 

4 See text, pp. 377, 378. The same 
phrase occurs repeatedly. 

5 Note the opening words of the de¬ 
cree of Cyrus (“ The Lord God of Hea¬ 
ven hath given me all the kingdoms of 
the earth,” Ezra, i. 2), and compare 
them with the oft-recurring formula at 
the beginning of inscriptions:— 
vazarkn Aurmnctzda , hya imam bumhn 
add, hya a vcnn asmdnam add . . . hya 
Ddryavum hkshdyathiyam akuuaush .” 

6 See the inscription on the tomb of 
Darius. (Journal of the Asiatic Society , 
vol. xi. p. 310.) 

7 Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xi. Tip. 273 and 319. 

8 Ibid. p. 324, 1. 18; 327, 11. 28, 29; p. 
337. 1. 15, &c. 

9 Ibid. p. 275, 11. 14. 22. 24. 

10 See Herod, i. 131, ad fin. 

n Compare text, p. 49: and note that 
though none of the early kings mention 
Mithra, yet his emblem appears on all 
the known royal tombs, except that 
of Cyrus. (See below, note 32.) Note 
also the occurrence of the name Mithri- 
dates, “given to” or “by Mithra,” in 
the reign of Cyrus (Ezra i 8). 

12 The true reading and interpretation 
Of the famous passage of the Behistun 


i inscription (col. iv. par. 4), where some 
j scholars have thought they saw a men- 
I tion of “ the God of lies,” is still doubt? 

' ful. Spiegel’s translation ( Keilinschrif - 
ten , pp. 31, 33) is far from satisfactory. 

13 See text, p. 360. 

| 14 See text, pp. 55-57. 

15 Col. i. par. 14. See the remarks of 
1 Spiegel on the word ayadnnd (Keilin - 

schriften, p. 83); and note that the cor¬ 
responding expression in the Babylonian 
transcript is “ biti sa ilui “the houses 
of the Gods.” (As. Soc. Journal , vol. 
xiv. p. lxxvi.) 

16 See text, pp. 403-407. 

17 Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pp. 562- 
564; Rich, Journey to Perse polls, p. 258. 

18 The larger of the two is only 12 feet 
square by 18 high. (See text, p. 407.) 

19 1 venture to suggest that the build¬ 
ings were treasuries, which are known 
to have existed both at Pasargadae and 
Persepolis. (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 1«.) 
Their solid character, their size, their 
difficulty of access, and the massiveness 
of their stone doors (see PI. LIV. Fig. 1) 
are all explained by this hypothesis. 

29 See PI. XXXVH. Fig. 1, and PI. LII. 
Fig. 1. 

21 On some of the Persian cylinders a 
second form of altar, more resembling 
one known to the Assyrians (sec PI. 
CXLI1I. Figs. 2 and 3), appears. This is 
a tall and narrow structure, evidently of 
a portable character, crowned with a 
globe of fire, like that on altars of the 
more solid type. [PI. LYIII. Fig. 6.] 

22 Herod, vii. 113; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, 
§ 24; Ovid, Fasti , i. 385. Compare Vacua , 
xliv. 18. 

23 Herodotus speaks of two occasions 
on which, within Ids knowledge, human 
sacrifices had been offered by Persians 

i (vii. 114). The facts may have occurred 
as he has stated them; but they are cer¬ 
tainly exceptional, and are far from 
proving that these sacrifices were “ often 
resorted to by the Persians” (Grote, His¬ 
tory of Greece, vol. iii. p. 395, ed. of 1362). 

24 See text, p. 56. 

25 Herod, i. 131 (quoted in the heading 
of the text to this chapter). 

26 On the readiness of the Persians to 
adopt foreign costumes, even religious 
ones, see Herod, i. 131 and 135. 

27 See Vol. I. pp. 341-357. 

28 See PI. XLV. Fig. 1; PI. XLVL Fig. 
2; PI. LII. Fig. 1. 

29 See PI. LVHI. Fig. 7; and compare 
Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pl. 50; Texier, 
Description, tom. h. pis. Ill and 111 bis. 

38 For examples of this head-dress, see 
PI. XXIX. Fig. 3; and compare PI. V. 
Figs, 1 and 2; PI. VI. Figs. 1 aud 2. For 
instances of its application to the em¬ 
blem of Ormazd, see‘ Ker Porter, Tra vela, 
vol. i. pl. 17; Lajard, Culte de Mil lira, 
pl. ii. figs. 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28; pl. xxv. 

; fig. 6. &c. 

31 See Pl. CXLII. Figs. 2 and 3, Vol. I. 
i 32 Flandin, Vot/ar/e , pis. 164 bis, 166, and 
173-176. Compare Pl. LII. Fig. 1. 
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33 Vendidad, Kars. xix. 30. 

34 See Ker Porter, Trurets, vol. i. pi. 
13; 'Foxier, Inscription , tom. ii. pi. SI; 
and Flnndin, Vitya pc, pi. 108. 

30 The rhiof modification is in the dif¬ 
ferent shape of the wings, which, in the 
Persian specimens, have a graceful curve 
that is wanting in the Assyrian. (Com¬ 
pare PI. XLYII. Fig. 1, with the Assyrian 
forms given in PI. XIX. Figs, 6 and 7; PI. 
XLIII. Fig. 1, Vol. I. 

36 See text, p. 303. 

37 See PI. LV. Fig. 1. 

38 Compare the cylinders given „ by 
Lajaril (Unite de At tt lira, PI. xiii. fig' 8; 
pi. 1. fig. (!) with PI. LX. Fig. 3, No. 1. 

39 See Layard, Ain. and Hah. p. 607; 
Lajaril, Unite de Milkra, pi. xxv. fig. 1; 
pi. li. fig. 2. 

10 Lajard’s great work furnishes nu¬ 
merous specimens besides those given 
in PI. LX. Fig. 4. (See pi. xix. fig. 8; pi. 
xlix. fig. 6: pi. lvi. fig. 5, Ac.) 

4 ‘ Herod, vi. 19, 96, 101; viii. 33, 53; 
Cic. De Leg. ii. 10; Strab. xiv. 1, § 5. 
That Greek temples were not exception¬ 
ally treated is evident from Herod, iii. 
25,'among other places. 

42 Herod, i. 183; iii. 37. 

43 Ibid. i. 1S3; iii. 27 and 29. 

44 Ibid. iii. 29. 


45 Ibid. i. 187; iii. 16 and 37; Diod. Sic. 
x. 13, § 2. 

46 Herod, iii 29. 

47 Strab. 1. s. e.; Pausan. x. 35, § 2. 

48 Herod, iii. 16, 27-29, and 37. 

40 Ezra, i. 2, 3. Note especially the 

phrase, CVi^ST) Nir|-“ IIe is the 
God.” 

50 Isaiah, xliv. 28. 

51 Ezra. vi. 1-12. 

52 Joseph., Ant. JucL xi. 8, § 3. 

53 Herod, iii. 61. Contrast with the 
favor thus shown to the Magi the 
treatment which they had expected to 
receive, should the Persians supersede 
the Medes in power (Herod, i. 120— 
aAAorpiovTat r) ap\j) e? t'ov naiSa tovtoc 
■ ntpiiovaa invra lliparpr, icat rjpri’i. iorra 
MrjSoi. 6 o v A o u p * 9 a tea lAoyov ov&f- 
i’ 0 { y 1 1 < ope 9 a npos JJcp<r(ute). 

64 In the Behistim inscription, Darius 
says:—” When Camhyseshad proceeded 
to Egypt, then the state became wicked ; 
Men the lie” (his name tor the Magian 
heresy )”l>ecameabounding in the land.” 
(Col. i par. 10.) But It is clear that, if 
within three years of Cambyses’ depart¬ 
ure matters had gone so far that an ac¬ 
tual change of the state-religion could 
he thought feasible, a considerable part 
of the nation must have undergone 
conversion before he set out. 

65 See the Historical Chapter, pp. 329- 

550. 


88 See text, p. 66. 

57 See the accounts of the Persian reli¬ 
gion in Herodotus (i. 131, 132, 110) and 
Strabo (xv. 3, §§ 13 10), which are pre¬ 
dominantly—the latter almost exclu 
sively—Magian. 


58 Ma-yeia ZwpoaaTpoe. See the pas¬ 
sage of the First Alcibiades quoted at 
the head of the text of this chapter. 

59 See text, pi i. 60-62. 

80 Strab. xv. 3, § t5. 

61 See the authorities quoted in note 
135, Chapter IV., Third Monarchy. 

62 Stjkos. (Strab. 1. s. c.) 

63 This seems to be Strabo’s meaning 
(xv. 3, §§ 14, 15); but it is expressed with 
some ambiguity. 

64 Herod, i. 132. 

85 Strab. xv. 3, § 13. 

66 Herod, vii. 19,113, 191. I do not feel 
justified in rejecting this testimony, 
though it must be admitted that JEseliy- 
lus, writing soon after Salamis, seems 
not aware of any priestly Magians hav¬ 
ing accompanied tlie expedition. 

87 Herod, vii. 114. 

88 Herod, vi. 45. The exact position 
of the Brygi is uncertain; but they can¬ 
not have dwelt very far from the Stry- 
mon. (See Herod, vii. 185.) 

89 Compare their conduct towards the 
Naxians (Herod, vi. 96). 

70 Herod, i. 131. 

71 Ibid. i. 199; iii. 8; Diod. Sic. ii. 9, § 
5; Plutarch, Vit. Artax. c. 23. As the 
Babvdoniaus themselves confused Naim 
(or lshtar) with Beltis (see text, Vol. I. p. 
90), there was some excuse for the hesi¬ 
tancy of the Greeks. 

72 The form “Nana?a*’ is found in 2 
Maceab. i. 13,15. and on coins of the Sas- 
saniau monarchs. “ Ana?a M is used by 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § 4); “ Auaitis,” or Anei- 
tis, by the same writer (xv. 3. § 15), and 
also by Pausanias (iii 16)and Plutarch 
(Artax. c. 27). Polybius calls the god¬ 
dess “xEua” (x 27, § 12); Clemens of 
Alexandria (Protrept. 5) calls her ”Tan- 
ais.” The true Persian form of the name 
seems to have been Tannta. (Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv p. 161.) 

73 Plutarch, Vit. Artax. c. 23, 

74 Berosus ap. Clem. Alex 1. s. c. The 
passage of Berosus has received impor¬ 
tant continuation by recent excavations 
on the site of Susa, where an inscription 
of Mnemon has been found, alluding to 
his erection of the image of Tanata in a 
temple at that, place. (Loftus, ChahUea 
and Soriana, p 372.) 

75 Compare text, pp. 228, 229. 

76 See Loftus, 1. s. e. Mnemon is the 
first of the Persian kings who invokes 
Mitlira to he liis protector, llis exam 
pie in this respect is followed by Gchus. 
(,/oifnia/ of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. 
p. 342.) 

77 See PI. XXIX. Fig. 2; and for the 
connection of the symbol with the Mith 
mi tie cult, see Lajaril, Unite de Mithra . 
pis. lxxv.; Ixxviii. tig, 2; lxxx. fig. 1; 
Ixxxii. tig. 1; Ixxxiii, Ac. 

78 llvdo, De Vet. Persaruin Keligione, 
e. 4, p.* H I. 

79 Hoc text, pp. 53, 54. 

80 Strab xv.'3, § 15. On the Mentifl 
cation of the Omumis and Anadaiusof 
St mho with Bah mauaud Anierdnt^ sec 
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lh^ author* s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 537 , 2 nd 
rdiiioii. 

M Strab. I. o. and xi. 8 , § 4. 

82 aoavov roi) ‘Il^xdj/ou jro^.7r€U€i, (Stra¬ 
bo.) 

83 The temple of Anaitis at Eebatana 
is described by Polybius (x. 27, § 12 ) as 
having its pillars gilt (xe^pv xwp.eVov?). and 
many of its tiles and bricks of solid sil¬ 
ver, while a few of the latter were of 
gold. The wealth of the temple of the 
same goddess at Elymais appears from 
1 Mae. vi. 2 . 

84 According to Plutarch, the Magi of 
his time addressed themselves, in some 
of the rites which they performed, to 
Ahriman. seeking thereby to avert his 
anger. (De Isid. et Osir , p. 309, E.) 
And, if we regard the story told by He¬ 
rodotus of the sacrifice of Amestris (vii. 
Ilf) as deserving of implicit belief, we 
must allow the first beginning of this 
corruption to have been still earlier; for 
Herodotus calls the sacrifice “a thank- 
offering to the god who dwells under¬ 
neath the earth’’—an expression that, 
according to the Persian system, must 
mean Ahriman. But Herodotus is 
scarcely, 1 think, to he accepted as a 
competent interpreter of the true mo¬ 
tive of an act, of which he caii only have 
heard by rumor long after he quitted 
Asia. 

85 See the passage quoted from Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, and placed as the head¬ 
ing to the chapter on the Religion of 
the Medes (text, p 45); and compare 
with it the following fragment of 
Eudemiis, the favorite disciple of 
Aristotle: —“ Mdyot Si Kal 7rcu' rb 'Apeiov 
yeVo?. ol fxiv tottov, oi Si xporor KaAouai to 
I'Otjtoi' airav Kal yi'uifxii'ov. e£ ou /cat Sia/cpt- 
drjvcu Kal Oeov ayaO'ov Kal Sai/xova Kaiior, Kal 
<J>w? ko .1 (tkot 05 rrpo tovtojv, (09 eriou? Aeyeiv 
ovtol Si Kal avroi fxera rrji> aStct/cpiTO^ <f>u<TLV 
SiaKpii’Ofxivriv noiouai Tr)i> Sltty]v ervaroi\iai> 
TUiV KpeiTTOvwt’- rrj? p.iv yyeiaQai tov ’Opo- 
p.ax5i 71 ', rrj? Se roi' ’Apei/xavior." (Ap. 

Damasc. De Princip. given in Wolf’s 
Anectlotu Cfnecu , vol. iii. p. 259.) 

CHAPTER VII. 

1 See text, p. 110. 

2 Compare Vol. I. pp. 101-105, 375-378, 
and text, pp. 81-86, 230-235.) 

3 Behistun Inscription, col. i. par. 4. 

4 Gen. x. 2. 

5 It was usual among our old com¬ 
mentators to identify Elam (Gen. x. 22 ) 
with Persia; but Elam is really Elymais, 
or (as it was sometimes called from its 
capital) Susiana. (See Dan. viii. 2.) 
Persia (p")?}) is not mentioned till the 
times of the Captivity. (Ezek. xxxviii. 
5; Dan. v. 28; &e.) 

See note 214, Chapter IX. Vol. I., 
Second Monarchy. 

7 See Vol. I. pp. 417-119. 

w Persia Proper, now called by a slight 
corruption Fa mist an, or “the land of 


the Persians.” (See note 13, Chapter 

9 See text, pp. 85, 86. 

10 Darius reckoned eight kings before 
himself, of whom Cyrus the Great, his 
son Cambyses, and the true Smerdis 
were probahly three. He placed there¬ 
fore live kings before Cyrus. Allowing 
to these average reigns of 20 years each, 
we have b.c. 658 for the traditional com¬ 
mencement of the monarchy. 

11 Darius Codomannus, who, accord¬ 
ing to some writers, was not a member 
of the royal clan. (See Strab. xv. 3, 
SW.) 

12 E g. the names “ Jew,” “ Israelite.” 
“Midianite,” “Moabite,” “Ammonite,” 
“ Levite,” &c. 

13 I think it may be said with truth 
that there are no heroes eponymi in the 
Zendavesta, and none in any genuine 
Persian tradition. The Perses from 
whom the Greeks derived the nation 
(Herod, vii. 61), or their kings (Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 2, § 1; Plat. Alcih. i. p. 120, E; 
Apollod. ii. 4, § 5), was no real Persian 
hero. Neither the Zendavesta, nor even 
the Shahnameh, has a trace of him . 

14 See Behistun Inscription , col. i. p. 
2; and Detached Inscriptions , No. 1. It 
has been argued that these authorities 
are valueless, because Darius, though he 
might know the names of his father and 
his grandfather, would not be likely to 
have any trustworthy knowledge of 
ancestors more remote than these. 

( Edinburgh Review , No. 255, p. 155.) 
But the force of this reasoning rests 
wholly on the assumption that the Per¬ 
sians had no historical documents be¬ 
longing to the times before Cyrus. To 
me it seems probable that the Persians 
formed their alphabet soon after they 
settled in Zagros, and began at once to 
use it for historical purposes. 

15 Behistun Inscription, col. i. par. 2; 
Herod, vii. 11. 

16 A gap between Teispes and Cyrus, 
the grandfather of Cyrus the Croat 
(Herod, i. Ill), is filled conjecturally, 
rather than on auy sure grounds, by a 
supposed Cambyses. 

17 Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19, § 1. Diodorus 
himself appears to suppose that the 
tradition refers to Cambyses, the father 
of the Great Cyrus, who was the fourth 
king after Teispes. But the genealogy 
which he gives would seem rather to 
imply an earlier monarch. (See the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. iv. p. 209, 2nd 
edition.) 

18 Herod, i. 102. 


19 In the Behistun Inscription Darius 
says—“ There are eight of my race who 
have been kings before me; 1 am the 
ninth. For a length of time we have 
been kings;”—words which imply nine 
similar, and consequently nine inde¬ 
pendent, monarchs. Cyrus the Great, 
ou a brick found at Senkereh, calls him¬ 
self “the powerful king, sou of Cam * 
byses the powerful king." 
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Oyrop. i. 2, 8 1. 

21 See notes 232 and 233, Chapter VI., 
Third Monarchy, 

--Nie. Dam. Fr. CO; p. 402. 

23 lie is king, according to Xenophon 
(Ct/rop. 1. s. c.); satrap, according to 
Nicolaus (pp. 399, 405); 

24 Ct/rop. 1. s. e. 

25 Ctes. Exc. Pcrs. § 2. 

28 See note 240, Chapter VI., Third 
Monarchy. 

27 Bee text, pp. 112-115. 

2H See .Eschyl. Pcrs. 758. Ti/xije Ztu< 
ura£ ttJi' 5' toTraaet/, eV arSpa nra<nj$ ’AtriSos 
p.t/AoTpo4>ov rayeii/, tyoera aKyntpor ev&v- 


rrijptor. 

23 Nie. Dam. Fi 

7TGt a<f>i<TTavTO KOLl 
Srp’ eirat t/ctioTov rot' krtpov </>0Tjrai #e- 


•. GO. p. 406 Ot a»’0pu)- 

ia cdi/ii . . . chare cr7roi>- 


Aoi’Tos. 

30 Nieolaiis (1. s. e.) makes even the 
Parthians, the Bactrians, and the Saete 
submit at once. But Ctesias (E.vc. Pers. 

2, 3) and Herodotus (i. 153) both con¬ 
tradict him. 

31 Ap. Cie. De Div. i. 23. 

32 Nahum, ii. 9. 

33 hive Pers. 1. s. e. 

34 Herod, i. 153; ii. 1. 

36 Compare text, pp. 102-105. 

38 Herod, i. 26-2S. 

37 Bee text, pp. 104, 105. Compare 
Herod, i. 74. 

3 * Herod, i. 28. 


33 Ibid. i. 29. 

40 Ibid. i. 46. 

41 Ibid. i. G9, 70. 

42 Ibid. i. 77. The alliance with 
Amasis was made before that with the 
Spartans,—probably as early as b.c. 557. 
That with Labynetns cannot have been 
made till b.c. 555, since it was not till 
that year that he became King of Baby¬ 
lon. 

43 Ibid. i. 76. Herodotus distinctly 
states that these envoys were sent into 
Asia Minor, before the army of Cyrus 
began its march. 

44 Probably within ten or twelve 
years; certainly within fourteen, since 
the earliest possible date for their con¬ 
quest is the fir^ year of Crtesus. 
(Herod, i. 2G.) 

45 See text, p. 282. 

4 a Hamilton, Asia Minor , vol. i. pp. 
342-411; Herod, v. 52. 

47 Ilerod. 1. s. c. 

4H Ibid. i. 7G. Mr. Grote calls Pteria a 
city ( History of <7 reeve, vol. iii. p. 104, 
ed. of 1862); but the only authority for 
tins is Stephen of Byzantium, who wrote 
towards the close of the 5th century after 
Christ. 

4U Herodotus speaks of Pteria as “ near 
to Sinope” (1. s. e.), and Stephen ex¬ 
presses himself almost in the same way. 
it must therefore have lain on or near 
the coast. 

60 Ilerod. i. 77. 

M tbiil. i. 77. 

•' 2 Ibjd. 1. 79. 

t: ‘ Herodotus locates the buttle in the 


1 great plain below Sardis towards the 
, nest 0. 80). But this is incompatible 
witJi the direction of Cyrus's march. 
11c must certainly have approached Snr- 
dis down the valley of the Hernias* or 
of its tributary, the Coganms; and the 
battle must have been fought either 
under the walls of the city, or else a few 
miles to the east, at the junction of the 
Cogamus with the Hermits. Here the 
valley “ widens” (Fellows’ Asia Minor , 
p. 289), and there Is a plain, “ wide, 
beautiful, and cultivated” (Chandler, 
Travels , vol. i. p. 289). Strabo probably 
meant this spot by his “plain of Cyrus*’ 
(xiii. 4, §§ 5 and 15).. 

54 Herod, i. 79, sub fin. 

55 Herod, i. 80; Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, § 47. 
The Turks in their wars with the 
Servians are said on one occasion to 
have contemplated having recourse to 
this same stratagem. ( Frontier Lands 
of the Christian and the 'Turk , vol ii. p. 
380.) 

58 Herod, i. 81. . 

57 Tradition said that one of the con- 
, eubines of King Meles gave biith to a 
I lion, and the Telmessian soothsayers 
predicted, that if the monstrous biith 
were earned round the city, Sardis 
would be impregnable. Meles, there¬ 
fore, had the lion taken round the de¬ 
fences, but gave orders to omit one part 
where the rock was so steep that lie 
thought the spell superfluous. (Herod, 
i. 84.) Here it was that the Persians 
mounted. 

68 Herodotus says that on this side 
the citadel was “ wholly unguarded ” 
(ovflti? cTiranTo ^vAa/eos); but the very 
fact that a soldier dropped his helmet 
over the precipice shows that some 
of tbe garrison were located in this 
quarter. 

63 Herod, i. 86. 

00 Ibid. i. 85. 

81 The tale in Herodotus (i. 86, 87), 
amplified bv Nieolas of Damascus (Fi*. 
68) is rightly rejected by historians on 
account of its improbability. (See 
Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
167; Grote, History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 165.) But, as Ctesias agrees with 
Herodotus in stating that Croesus was at 
first severely treated {hire. Herr. § 4), 
we must regard the stories of his ill 
usage as having some foundation. 

62 Bee below, note 187. 

63 Ctes. Exc. J'crs. § 4, ad fin.; Justin, 
i. 9. This statement is so prolmble that 
we may accept it upou somewhat weak 
authority. 

84 The most probable date of the fall 
of Sardis is iu\ 55-1. Cnesns was in 
Egypt with Cambyses at least as late as 
b.c*. 523. (Herod, iii. 36.) 

85 S**' text, pp. 435, 436, 

88 Ilerod. i. 171. 

87 Ibid. i. 152,153. It is perhaps doubt¬ 
ful whether we ought to hehe\e this 
story. As the Spartans had clearly not 
i the slightest intention of interfering by 
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force of arms in Asia, they are not very 
likely to have made a threat which 
could have no effect hut to exasperate 
the conqueror. The anecdotical details 
of Herodotus have rarely much histori¬ 
cal value. 

68 "H re BajSuAwv oi r\v eju.Tr 68 t. 05 , not to 
BatcTpiot' eib' 05 , «:ac 2axcu re, «ai Aryibrnoi, 
(Herod, i. 153, ad fiu.) 

89 Herod, i. 154. 

79 Ibid. i. 161. 

71 Ibid. i. 156, 157. 

72 Charon Lampsac. Fr. 1; Herod, i. 

i5 r. 

73 This is all'that can be regarded as 
historical iu the story told by Herodotus 
(i. 155, 156) of the advice which Croesus 
gave to Cyrus on this occasion, and of 
the latter’s adoption of it. (See the 
remarks of Mr. Grote, History of Greece , 
vol. iii. p. 171, ed. 1862.) 

74 Herod, i. 158-160. According to 
Herodotus, the Chians were bribed by 
the gift of a tract of land, known as the 
Atarnean plain, situated on the coast of 
Asia Minor, opposite Lesbos. 

75 Ibid. i. 161. 

78 Ibid. i. 102 . 

77 Aipee T<X 5 noAtas \d>p.aai (ibid.). See 
above, p. 185. 

78 Herod, i. 164 and 168. The Pho- 
cseans and the Teians fled respectively 
to Alalia and Abdera. 

79 Herod, i. 169. 

80 Ibid. i. 143. 

84 Ibid. i. 169. 

82 Ibid. 141, 143, and 169. 

83 Ibid. i. 14, 15, 17-22. 

84 This seems to be the true meaning 
of the somewhat obscure passage of 
Herodotus (i. 170)— ra.5 8 e aAAas iroAias 
oiKeoju.eVa5 pr/Sev ^crcrov eopt^eadat, Karanep 
ei Srjpot etev, which is so understood 
both by Schweiglueuser and by Dindorf. 

85 These were Miletus, Myus, Prieue, 
Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Cla- 
zomenee, Phoceea, Samos, Chios, Ery- 
thrse. and Smyrna. (Herod, i. 142, 150.) 

88 Herod, i. 171. 

87 The only Carian people who gave 
Harpagus an}’ serious trouble were the 
Pedasians, who defended themselves 
for some time in the mountain-range of 
Lida (ib. i. 175). 

88 Ibid. i. 176, ad fin. Mr. Grote is 
wrong in stating that “ neither Carians 
nor Kaunicnis offered any serious resist¬ 
ance.” ( History of Greece , vol. iii. 
p. 178.) 

89 This is evident from the researches 
made iu this part of Asia Minor, par¬ 
ticularly by Sir C. Fellows, which have 
shown that “ from the ancient Caunns 
in the west, as far as Cape Caledonia in 
the east, is to be traced the same art, 
sculpturing the rocks, building the 
tombs, inscribing the same language, 
and using the same mythology.” (Fel¬ 
lows, Essay on the relative Da tes of the 
Lycian Monuments, p. 5.) 

90 The Lycian language remains a 
puzzle to philologists, who can say little 


more than that it is Indo-European in 
its grammar, while in its vocabulary it 
stands quite by itself, having scarcely 
any analogies to any known tongue. 

91 Herodotus expressly tells us that 
the Lycians were not subjected by Crce- 
sus (i. 28). He also omits the Caunians 
from the list of that monarch’s con¬ 
quests. 

92 Herod, i. 176. It was probably the 

remembrance of this desperate deed that 
nerved the Xauthians of five centuries 
later to act in almost exactly the same 
way when besieged by Briitus. (See 
Plutarch, Vit. Brut. c. 3i. ’3,6-vQtoi. pkv 

ovv Sia iroAAiov xpoi’bJV Hianep eipappevrjv 
nepLoSor $Lcuf>0opds anoStSoyre^, ty}v tmv 
irpoyovtav dveyeuiaavTO tt} toA/u.# tv\t}v.) 

93 Compare Herod, i. 153 aud 177. 

94 See Appendix, § 7, pp. 119, 120. 

95 Justin, i. 2; Cephalion, Fr. 1; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6; Aruob adv. 
Gent. i. 52. 

96 See Vol. I. pp. 500, 501; text, p. 116. 

97 Strab. xi. 11. § 3; Q. Curt. Hist. 
Alex. iv. 15, § 18. 

»8 The Bactrians in the army of 
Xerxes carried only bows and spears of 
no great length. (Herod, vii. 04.) 

99 Herod, viii. 113; Arrian, Peri pi. 
Mar. Erythr. p. 27; Diod. Sic. ii. 5, § 3. 

i°o Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 13; Strab. 
xi. 11, §1. 

101 Ctesias, Exp. Pers. § 2. 

192 Herod, i. 177. 

103 The marriage of Cyrus with Amy- 
tis, a daughter of Astyages, which 
Ctesias asserts, has probably no better 
foundation than that of his father with 
Mandan£, another daughter of the same 
king, which Ctesias denies. The two 
stories are merely two different inodes 
of connecting the great Persian con¬ 
queror with the liue of Median kings, 
composed with the object of soothing 
the national vanity of the Medes. (See 
text, p. 109.) 

104 Since there is really no reason to 
believe that Baotria had formed any 
part of the Median Empire. 

105 See Herod, i. 153; vii. 6i; ix. 113; 
Ctes. Exc. Pers. §§ 2, 3; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. iii. 8; Strab. xi. 8, § 4. 

106 See text, p. 280. 

197 Herod, vi. 113; vii. 184; viii. 113, 
Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 3; Arrian, Exp, Alex. 
iii. 13. 

498 Herod, vii. 64. 

109 Herod. 1. s. c.; Arrian, Exp. Alex. 
iii. 8. 

110 Ctesias makes the men amount to 
300,000, aud the women to 200,000. (Exc. 
Pers. 1. s. c.) 

111 Herod, iii. 93. Compare the In¬ 
scriptions of Darius. 

112 Ta avu> ttj5 ’Ao-ijj? K0po5 aracrara 
ewotee, iray eOro 5 KaracTpetfiopeyos 
k al oifSey irapici'?. (Herod, i. 177.) 

113 Several notices of nations belong¬ 
ing to this part of Asia are quoted by 
different writers from Ctesias, more 
especially from his tenth book, which 
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seem lo have belonged to Ids account 
of the campaigns of Cyrus in these 
regions. (See Apollon. Hist. Mi rub. 20; 
Stepli. Byz. ad voc. Avpfiaioi and Xu>pae- 
i-iot; .Elian, Xut. An. xvii. 34; &e.) 

114 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 3. Compare 
Stmb. xi. 11, § 4; and Q. Curt. vii. 0. 

116 Pliu. 11. X. vi. 23. Compare. 
Arrian, Hist. Ind. i. 2, where the reduc¬ 
tion of the entire tract between the 
Cabnl River and the Indus—the modern 
Kohistan and Kaferistun—is ascribed to 
Cy rus. 

118 Strain xv. 2, § 10; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. iii. 27; Diod. Sic. xvii. 81, § 1; Q.' 
Curt. vii. 3. 

117 The Persian word was probably 
that which Herodotus represents by 
Orosauga?. (See Herod, viii. 8fj.) 

118 Arrian, Exp. Alex vi. 23; St rah. 
xv. 1, § 5. This latter writer regards 
the tradition as worthless. ('Hpur fie ri? 

StKaia -yeVoiro jrt«ms e*c tt}<; Toiavr/js 
<TTpaT€ia 9 roC Kvpov; Ibid. § 6.) 

ns The reduction of the north-eastern 
provinces occupied Alexander from b.o. 
330 to 326. His entire career of con¬ 
quest was included between b.c. 334 and 
b.c. 325. 

120 The absence of an Oriental mon¬ 
arch from his capital for more than one, 
or at the most two years, produces al¬ 
most certainly a revolution. (See text, 
p. 452.) 

121 See Vol. 1. p. 210. 

m see text, pp. 253-257. 

123 Herod, i. 178. Throughout his 
work Herodotus regards the Baby¬ 
lonians as “ Assyrians" (i. 106, 1S8, 193; 
iii. 155; vii. 63). 

124 Is. xiii. 19. 

126 Jerein. li. 41. 

126 Herod, i. 190. Aoyor el^or ttjs ttoAi- 
op/das ovSera. Compare Dim. v. 1-4. 

127 Jerem. ii. 37. 

128 Dan. iii. 1-29. 

129 Herod i. 183; Arrian, Exp. Alex. 
iii. 16. 

iao see text. p. 426. 

131 Isa. xl vi. t. 

132 Jerem ). 2. 

133 Ibid. li. 52 

134 2 Cbron. xxxvi. 22; Ezra, i. 1-11. 
Compare Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 1-4, 

135 Neliem. xiii. 4, 16, 23; Zech. ii. 11; 
vii. 2; viii. 22, 23. Compare Polliuger, 

(» entile and Jeu\ vol. ii. pp. 294-296 
(Darnell’s translation). 

136 Mr. Grot** supposes that Phoenicia, 
as well ns Judina, yielded to Cyrus. 

( History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 184, edit, 
of 1862.) But the statement which 
Herodotus (iii. 34) puts into the mouth 
of Cnesus—“ that Cambyses excelled 
his father, since lie possessed all his 
father's territories, and had added to 
them Egypt and the sea " — is sufficient 
to show that Herodotus at any rate re¬ 
garded the submission of Phieniciu ns 
made to Cambyses. (See Duhlmann's 
Life of Herodotus, p. 113, K. T.) 

hJ See text, p 211 


I 138 Ezra iii. 3. The expression at the 
close of this verse—“according to the 
grant that they had of Cyrus, king of 
Persia”—refers, not to tiny grant from 
Cyrus of Pluctiician timber, but to the 
money grant which enabled the Jews to 
purchase it. (Compare Ezra vi. 4.) 

» 3U Herod, i 153. 

140 Thirlwnll, History of Greece, vol. li. 
P 173. 

141 Herod i. 201. *fl 9 tu > Kvpo> roOro Tb 
tfh'09 KarepyaaT o, €Tre0vp.j)cre Maa-<rayt J - 
Ta? Cw’ ea»vTw 7roirjcraa0cu. 

142 Herod' i. 208-214. 

143 Ctesias, Exc. Eers. § 6 . 

444 Ibid. § 7. 

148 Ibid. § 8. ‘EreAa)rr}<re Tpirfl varepoi) 
a.7To roO Tpavfxa T09 i)p.epa. 

148 Arrian, Exp. Alex. vi. 29; Strab. 
xv. 3, § 7; Q. Curt. x. 1. Compare text; 
p. 405. 

147 As Tiberius (Tacit. ^4u>t. ii. 6-26). 
Probus. Julian the Apostate, and others. 

148 The Derbicesof Ctesias. who are itt 
direct contact with Sacia and India; 
must belong lo the region between the 
Upper Oxus and the Upper Indus. 

149 Herod, i. 80,186, 211 ; Nic. Dam. Fr. 
66 . p. 403. 

iso Herod, i. 126; iii. 89. 

181 Ibid ix. 122 . 

> 62 Ibid. i. 126, 127. 141, 153, &c. Plut. 
Apophth. p. 172. E. F. 

153 The best of the sayings ascribed 
to Cyrus is the following; When the 
Ionian Greeks, who a little before had 
refused his overtures, came after the 
fall of Sardis to offer their submission, 
Cyrus replied to them:—“A tisherman 
wanted the fish to dance for him, so he 
played a tune on his ffute. but the ffsh 
kept still. Then he took his net ami 
drew them out on the shore, and they 
all began to leap and dance. But the 
fisherman said, ’A truce to your danc¬ 
ing now. since you would not dance 
when I wanted you ’ ” 

154 Bcros. 14. ad fin.; llerod. i. 130, 
208. 213; Ctes. Exc. Eers. §2. 

» 83 Herod i. 1-5, 156. 

Ibid. i. 87-90. 155. 209. 

157 Ibid. iii. 89; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 1; 
Arrian, Exp. ,l/ej\ vi. 29; Ac. 

188 Pint. Apophth p. 172, E.; l'olit. 
p. 821, E 

J5» Herod, i. 153. (See text, pp. 437, 
438.) 

160 Dan. v 31; ix. 1. These passages 
clearly imply that “ Darius the Mode" 
ruled with n delegated authority. Hence 
he did not occur in the list of Baby¬ 
lonian kings. 

181 Ezra v. 14; Ilaggai i 1. 14; ii. 2. 

182 (’toxins, Exc. Errs. 3 and 7. 

i<i3 see text, pp. 402 405. 

«« 4 Sec PI 1JX. 

186 -Elian represents Cyrus as the 
founder of the 1 Vrsepniitan pulaee. 
(Hist. .In. I. 59 > It has been already 
observed that there are edifices on the 
platform having the appearance of be¬ 
ing considerably more ancient than 
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Miose which the inscriptions prove to 
have been constructed by Darius Hys- 
taspis. (See pp. 392, 393.) The short 
reign of Cambyses can hardly have 
sufficed for the erection of these antique 
edifices, which are therefore, in all 
probability, the work of Cyrus. These 
buildings are the Great Central Propy* 
lrea, the South-Eastern Palace, and the 
Hall of a Hundred Columns. 

108 Herod, ih 1; iii. 3. Pharnaspes 
was also (according to Herodotus) the 
father of Otanes the conspirator (ib. iii. 
08). 

187 Ibid. iii. 30{ Behistun laser. col. L 
par. 10, § 5. 

168 Herod, iii. 31 and 88. 

789 Ibid. ii. 1. 

77iJ Ibid. I. 208; Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 8; 
Xen. Cyrop. vlii. 7', § 11. 

171 So Ctesias and Xeuophon, who, 
however, differ entirely as to the prov¬ 
inces assigned to Smerdis. 

172 The Behistun inscription shows 
that Smerdis was put to death before 
Cambyse.s started for Egypt. (See col. 
i. par. 10.) 

173 This is the account of the matter 
which Herodotus deliberately prefers, 
after weighing the different versions of 
the stoiy (iii. 1). It is recommended by 
its internal probability no less than by 
his authority. To make it thoroughly 
consistent wiLh likelihood, we have only 
to suppose that Nitetis was the grand¬ 
daughter rather than the daughter of 
Apries. For other versions of the story, 
see Herod, iii. 2, 3; and Dino, Fr. 11. 
Ctesias, according to Athenaens ( Deipn. 
xiii. 10; p. 500, D.), agreed with Herodo¬ 
tus. 

174 The desert has never proved an ob¬ 
stacle of any importance to an invading 
army. It was frequently crussed and 
recrossed by the Egyptians themselves, 
by the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Greeks under Alexander, the Seleueidae, 
the Ptolemies, the Romans, and the 
Arabs, uo less than by the Persians. In 
modern times it has beeu passed by ar¬ 
mies under Napoleon I. and Ibrahim 
Pacha. 

176 Compare the long resistance to 
Artaxerxes (text, pp. 503, 504), when the 
sea-connnunicatiou was kept open by 
the Athenian fleet. 

178 Herod, iii. 7. 

777 Ibid. iii. 19 and 34. 

178 Cyprus. (Compare Herod, ii. 182 
with iii. 19 ) On the naval strength of 
Cyprus, see Herod, vi. 6, vii. 90. 

779 Herod, iii. 13. 

180 This date depends upon the nearly 
concurrent testimony of Diodorus (i. 08), 
Eusebius (Chrou. Can. ii. p. 334), and 
Manetho (ibid. i. 20; p. 105). 

181 Manetho called this kiug Psammi- I 
cherites (Fr. GO); Ctesias {Exc. Pers. § 9) 
called him Amyrtsens. He was proba¬ 
bly a Psamatik, who took the title of 
Neit-se—“ son of Neith”—like his father. , 

7i2 Herod, iii. II. 


783 Ibid. 

184 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 9; Herod. 1. S. c. 

185 Ctes. Exc. Pers. 1. s. c. 

188 The occupation of the Nile by the 
Persia* fleet dul’ing the whole period of 
Cam by se s’ stay in Egypt is indicated 
sufficiently by Herod, iii. 13 and 25, ad 
fin. 

187 Herod, iii. 15. Ctesias says he w*as 
removed to Susa (Exc. Pers. § 9); but 
this is incompatible with his subsequent 
revolt and exeoutiou. 

ltd Herod. 1. s. c, 

589 Ibid. iii. 13; iv, 1G5; Diod. Sic. x. 14. 
The latter writer says that both Libyans 
and Cyreuseaus had previously fought 
on the Egyptian side against Cambyses. 

798 Herod, iii 17. 

797 See note 29 r, Chapter I. 

792 Herod, i. 4G. 

193 Herodotus speaks only of the fleet 
(iii. 19); but Cam byses must have been 
well aware that a fleet alone could not 
reduce such a place as Carthage. 

7 94 Herod. 1. s. c. 

195 Ibid. iii. 25, 26. Compare Diod. 
Sic. x. 13. § 3. 

796 It is clear that the disasters which 
Herodotus relates (iii. 25) took place in 
the passage of the Nubian desert be¬ 
tween lat. 23° and 19°. where the Nile 
makes its great bend to the west. Cam- 
byses followed the ordinary caravan 
route, which quits the Nile at Korosko 
in lat. 22° 44', and rejoins it at Abu Hu- 
med in lat. 19° 10'—the route taken by 
Burckhardt in 1814, by Bruce in 1772, and 
by Sir S. Baker in 1861. (See Burck¬ 
hardt, Travels in Nubia , part i. p. 171; 
Baker, Albert Nyanza, vol. i. p. 4.) 

797 IIoAAous aiToAe'tra? tov aTparov (He¬ 
rod. iii. 25). The loss could not have 
been very great, or the revolt, which the 
Egyptians attempted, would not have 
beeu unsuccessful. Nor would a por¬ 
tion of the Ethiopians have been, as 
they were, subdued (ib. iii. 97). 

i 98 Herod, iii. 27. The priests could 
no doubt declare an incarnation of Apis 
whenever they pleased, since they w ere 
the sole judges of the “ signs” by which 
the presence of the god w r as known. 
(Ibid. eh. 28.) 

799 Ibid. iii. 15. 

200 Ibid. ch. 27. 

207 Ibid. ch. 29. Compare Pint. De Is. 
et Osir ., who says that Cainbyses killed 
the Apis calf and gave it to the dogs. 

202 Herod, iii. 37. 

293 Ibid. 

204 Ibid. iii. G2. The particular part of 
Syria cannot be fixed Herodotus says 
it was a tow T n called Ecbatana. which 
Stephen of Byzantium identifies with 
Batanea or Baslian; but this is quite 
out of the usual route. PIi 113 ’ (H. N. v. 
19) says that there w r as a town on Mount 
Carmel called Acbatana, which, as far 
as the situation goes, is suitable; but we 
have no other evidence of the existence 
of such a place. 

205 Herodotus regards the idea as sug- 
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gested by the fact, that this Magus was i 
really named Smerdis; bm this, which 
ill itself would he very unlikely, is ills- 1 
proved hy the Behist nil Inscription, 
which tells us tool. i. par. 11, §2) that 
his real name was Gomntes. 

**• BehM. laser, col. i. par. 11, §10. 
The term " uramarshiyush" seems to he 
correctly explained hy Spiegel as “von 1 
selhst sierhend." (See his Glossary, 
Keil in sell r if ten, p. 1510.) 

207 1 follow the authority of Herodotus 
<iii. 01-6U) in these details, merely add¬ 
ing the fact stated hy Darius in the Be- 
histun Inscription, that the self-inllicted * 
wound was intentional. The account of 
Ctesias, that Cambyses died from a 
wound which lie gave himself acciden¬ 
tally as he was carving wood for his 
amusement at Babylon (Ctes. Exe. Peru. 

§ 12), shows how the event was softened 
down in the later traditions of the Per¬ 
sians. 

- 0 '' Compare the remark of Heeren 
(Mourn// of Ancient History, ii. §8; p. 
04. E. T.)—“ We ought to be particularly 
on our guard against all the evil that is 
related of Uambyses. inasmuch as our 
information respecting that prince is 
derived entirely from his enemies, the 
Egyptian priests.” 

•/o« Alossa, who survived Salamis 
G-Eschyl. Pers. passim ) was actually in 
part contemporary with Herodotus, who 
can scarcely be supposed ignorant of 
t he mum facts of her history. She mar¬ 
ried, according to him. first Cambyses, 
then the Pseudo-Smerdis, and fiually 
Darius. (Herod, iii. 31, 68, aud 8S.) 

2»o Ibid. iii. 36. 

‘ Ibid. eh. 35. 

212 ibid. 1. s. c. 

213 Ibid. iii. 89. 

2ii See text, pp. 425, 426. Many of his 
troops were probably Medes, and there¬ 
fore open professors of Magism. 

21 5 Suicides at the last moment, when 
there was an immediate prospect of 
falling into the enemy’s hands, were 
not uncommon in the East. (See note 
738, Chapter IX., Second Monarchy , aud 
compare text, p. 440). But suicide when 
no danger pressed, and the chance of 
battle bad not even been tried, was. to 
say the least, exceedingly rare. 

2i* OAi-ywpoc. Herod, iii. 89. 'Ynepy^a- 
t o?. Died. Sic. x. 13, § 1. 

217 Herod, iii. 34-36. 

2i« Ibid. eh. 25. 

ais> The execution of Smerdismay have 
been a political necessity; but it was, 
at ii ii v rate, indicative of astern temper, 
which did not allow the domestic affec¬ 
tions to interfere with strict justice. 
The measures of repression whereby 
revolt was slopped in Egypt were severe 
almost to cruelty. The eoninmnd said 
to have been given to the in tops sent 
against the Ainiuoiiians, that they 
should enslave the entire nation l Ilfrod 
iii. 25; Diod Sic. x. 13, §3), bail nothing 
to justify il, and must be pioummeed 


(if it be regarded as a reality) most bar¬ 
barous. Cambyses was. no doubt, right¬ 
ly called by the Persians x aAt7r£ ><- 
whether he deserves the of Diodo¬ 

rus il. s. c.) is. perhaps, open to question. 

220 Herod, iii. 34. Moderns re-echo the 
charge. (Thirlwall. History of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 177; Niebuhr, 1 ’ortrihje iiher 
atte (fesehiehte , vol. i. p. 153.) 

221 See text. p. 357. 

22‘J Herod, iii. 30. Ka/xfivcrrjv fie. «I >9 Ae- 
•yoi'cri Aiyvnrioi, avTixa 8 i a rouro to 
a 8 i k tj p. a t/aarrj. 

223 ]bid. iii. 89; Behist. Inscr. col. i. 
par. 10. 

22 i Mr. Grote accepts the madness of 
Cambyses as an established fact. [His¬ 
tory of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 188, 189.) 
Bishop Tiiirlwail. with more judgment, 
suggests that “the actions ascribed to 
him are nor more extravagant than 
those recorded of other despots whose 
minds were only disturbed hy the pos¬ 
session of arbitrary power.” (History 
of Greece. 1. s. e ) "if “the actions as¬ 
cribed to him” are compatible with real 
sanity, much more may we conclude 
that his actual conduct was that of a 
sane person. (See above, note 208.) 

223 See text. pp. 425, 426. 

22* Herod, iii. 67. 

227 ibid. ch. 97. 

22 * See text, p. 360. 

220 Herod, iii. 68. 

2300 Sam. xvi. 22; Herod, iii. 88; 
Ockley, History of the Saracens, p. 436, 
&c. 

231 Herod, iii. GS. 

232 ibid. ch. 69. 

2 33 See Behist. Inscr. col. i. par. 14. §§ 
5 and 6. The destruction of the temples 
is clearly asserted. About the prohibi¬ 
tion of the worship there is some doubt. 

, (See Spiegel, Keilinschriften , pp. 83, 81.) 

234 r p| ie vengeance t then on the Magi 
generally at his death (TTerod. iii. 79i 
implies this. 

296 Behist. Inscr. col. i. par. 13. 

23* The Samaritans, il must be ad¬ 
mitted had first proposed to unite with 
the Jews in building the temple (Ezra, 
iv. 2). It was when this overture — 
which was thought dangerous to the 
purity of religion—was rejected, that 
they became the implacable enemies of 
the Jews. 

237 Ezra iv. 6. 

23* ibid, verses 7-22. 

23» ibid, verse 23. 

9-10 Herod iii. 68. 

241 Ibid. ch. 67. 

242 This is probably the sole truth con¬ 
tained in the view*, suggested hy a few 
casual expressions in Herodotus and 
strongly favored hy nuinj modern^his¬ 
torians tlleeren, -Is Xat. i. o 816. K.T.; 
Niebuhr. Wntrdye iiher ulie iieschich- 
te, \. p. 157; Grote, History of Greece. 
iii. p. 192, cd of 1862), Chat the reign of 
the Pseudo Smerdis had a Med inn char 
actor, and was in fact a recovery of 
their old politirnl supremacy by tho 
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Mcdes. Herodotus himself is not con* 
sisietii in the maintenance of this view, 
wlii hi is at variance with his statements 
in i. 130. The great inscription of Dari¬ 
us is quite fatal to it, since it shows, 
first, rhat Gomates was a Persian by 
birth. being a native of Pissiachada, 
near Pargn (Falkraj) in the country be¬ 
tween Shiraz and Kerman; and second, 
that Persia took the most prominent 
part in establishing his rule. The ground 
of the mistake in moderns lies in their 
supposition that all .Magi were Medes, 
which is a complete misconception. The 
Magi were spread from Cappadocia 
(Strab. xv. 3, § 15) to the borders of Ker¬ 
man yBehist. Inner, col. i. 11, §3), being 
everywhere the priest caste of the pre- 
Arian inhabitants. The only peculiarity 
of their position in Media was that there 
they had been adopted into the national 
tribes, and had become the priests of 
the conquering nation. 

243 Baetria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, 
Aria, Zarangia. Sattagydia, Gaudaria. 
remain faithful to Darius through all 
the subsequent 1 roubles. In this region, 
the original seat of the religion, a sym¬ 
pathy with the Zoroast rian champion is 
shown that we look for elsewhere in 
vain. 

244 Behist. laser, col. i. par. 13, §§ 3-5. 

245 Herod, iii. 70. 

248 Behist. laser, col. i. par. 13, § 6; 
Herod. 1, s. c. 

247 Herod, vii. 11; Behist. laser, col. i. 
par. 1. 

248 Herod, i. 209, 210. 

249 Herodotus says he was about 
twenty (rjAixuji' es eiKoai kov pd\i<TTa erea) 
at the time of the expedition against the 
Massagetse (b.c. 529). This would make 
him about twentj’-eight in b.c. 522. 

20 « Herod, iii. 70; Ctes. K.cc. Pers. § 15; 
Behist. laser, col. ii. par. 10. 

251 I am compelled to use this vague 
phrase from the impossibility of deter¬ 
mining what the capital city of the 
Pseudo Smerdis was. Herodotus ima¬ 
gines it to be Susa; but the palace there 
seems to have been founded by Darius. 
(Plin. H. X. vi. 27, § 133; Loftus, Chaldcea 
and tinsiana. p. 372.) I incline to think 
that Cyrus, Cambyses. and the Pseudo- 
Sinerdis all held their court principally 
or solely at Ecbatana. 

252 Herod, iii. 71-70. 

253 Ibid. iii. 77-79; Ctes. E.rc. Pers. 
§ 11. The particulars of the struggle 
are related quite differently by the two 
writers. 

254 See text, pp. 8, 9. 

255 Behist. laser, col. i. par. 13, §§ 9. 

10 

258 Behist. laser, col. iv. par. 18. Cte- 
sias [Ere. Pers. 1. s. c.), Herodotus (iii. 
70-79), and Plato (Ley. iii. p. 095. C.), 
agree on this point with the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

257 Behist. laser, col. i. par. 13. § 9. 

25,4 Herod, iii. 79. 


259 Ibid. Compare Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 
15. 

289 Herod, iii. 80-87. 

Ibid iii. SO; vi. 43. 

262 The supposition of Heeren (As. 
Xat. i. p. 348) and Niebuhr (Vortrdye 
iiber alte Geschichte , i. p. 318) that tile 
Seven already occupied tliis position, 
though receiving no confirmation from 
the inscriptions, is entitled to consid¬ 
eration. The following are arguments 
in its favor:—1. Herodotus calls the 
Seven dv8pas T o v v Ilepcreujv it put r o v s be¬ 
fore the death of the Pseudo-Smerdis 
(iii. 77) 2. The inter-marriage law, sup¬ 

posed by Herodotus to have dated from 
the accession of Darius, appears to have 
prevailed previously. At least, all the 
known marriages of the earlier period 
would have come under it— e.y ., Atossa 
and Pharnaees, an ancestor of Otanes, 
(Diod. Sic. xxxi. 2G, § 1); Cyrus and Cas- 
sandane, a sister of Otanes (Herod, ii. 1; 
iii. 68); Cambyses and Phaedima, a 
daughter of Otanes rib. iii. 68); Darius 
and a sister of Gobiyas (ib. vii. 2). 

2«3 Behist. laser, col. i. par. 13, § 9. 

284 Herod, iii. 84, 118. 

265 Ibid. eh. 83. It is uncertain what 
exactly we are to understand by this; 
but there can be no doubt that it in¬ 
volved some real privileges. 

286 Ibid. ch. 84. ’Ecrflrjra re MrjSucrfy 
ereo? exaerrou, xai Trjy irdtrav Swperji', j) 
yti'erai er Il€pcrv)<7t Ttp.ia)Tar>). 

267 Behist. laser, col. i. par. 14, §§ 5, 6. 

26h Darius does not say that he perse¬ 
cuted ; hut he exhorts liis successors, in 
the strongest terms, to put to death all 
‘•liars” (Beiiist. laser, col. iv. par. 5, § 
3; par. 14. £§ 2, 3); by which he seems to 
mean all renegades from the Zoroastrian 
faith. 

269 Ezra v. 2; Haggai i. 14. According 
to Jewish modes of reckoning, the 
” four-aiul-twentieth day of the sixth 
month of the second year of Darius” 
would be September, bc. 521 —eight, 
and a half months after Darius's acces¬ 
sion. 

270 Ezra vi. 8, 9. 

271 Ezra vi. 10. 

272 See Vol. I. pp. 501. 502. 

273 Herod, iii. 12G; iv. 1GG. Compare 
text, pp 4G4. 4G5. 

274 This seems to be implied in the 
moral reflections which Darius appends 
to his account of the revolts and their 
suppression, where the crime against 
which he protests is not rebellion, but 
‘"lying”— i.c. y false religion. ( Behist . 
laser, eol iv. passim.) 

275 Tlie two revolts of Babylon, for in¬ 
stance, must have been whollj' uncon¬ 
nected with Magism. 

276 Behist. laser, eol. i. par. 16, §§ 

277 Ibid. §§ 8-13. I suspect that Na- 
, bonidns bad actually a son of this name, 

borne him by Nitoeris, and named after 
his grandfather, tbegreat Nebuchadnez* 
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zar. (See note 185, Chapter Vlll., 
Fourth Monarchy; anil compare text, 
pp. 163, 464.) 

278 Behist. I user, col. i. par. 10; col. ii 
par. 1. As this was the only siege of 
Babylon conducted by Darius in person, 
it should have been the occasion of the 
romantic incidents related by Herodotus 
towards the close of his Third Book 
(ehs. 150-159), if those incidents had 
been historical; but there is every 
reason to believe that they belong to 
Oriental romance. (See the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 441, note 1, 2nd 
edition.) 

Incidents probably consequent upon 
this siege are the opening of the tomb 
of Nitoeris, and the attempted plunder 
of the image of Bel, related by Hero¬ 
dotus in his First Book (chs. 183 and 
187). 

279 Behist . I user. col. i. par. 17. 

280 Ibid. col. ii. par. 3. 

281 The name assumed by Martes is 
expressed in the Persian by Inutnish 
(Imanes). This is probably a represen¬ 
tation of the old Uniman, which is found 
in so many royal Susianian names to¬ 
wards the close of the Assyrian Empire. 
(See note 630, Chapter IX., Vol. 1., Sec¬ 
ond Monarchy. 

282 Behist. Inner, col. ii. par. 4. 

288 Herod, iii. 70; Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 14; 
Behist. Inscr. col. iv. par. 18, § 7. 

284 Behist. laser, col. ii. par. 6 to par. 

11 . 

286 Ibid. col. ii. par. 16. 

288 Ibid. col. ii. par. 12. 

287 Mt)6oi . . . a7re<7TT}<rou' an'o Sapeiov, 
anoo'Tdi’Tes be oiriaio KareaTpa^Orjaav p 

v i ktj# iv re—Herod. I. 130. 

288 Behist. laser, col. ii. par. 13. 

289 So far as any substratum of his¬ 
torical truth is to be discerned in the 
Book of .Judith, the allusion would be 
to this rebellion, its suppression, and 
its further consequences. Arphaxad, 
who dwelt at Ecbatana. and was taken 
at Ullages, represents Xathrites. whose 
real name was Phraortes; Nabnchodo- 
nosor is Darius The notes of time (iv. 
3 and 6) suit this pei iod. 

290 tfehist. Inner, col. ii. par. 16. 

291 Ibid. col. iii. par. 1 and 2. 

292 Ibid. col. ii. par. 11. It is curious 
to find that Arhela, which had been a 
favorite city for executions under the 
Assyrian monarchs, retained the same 
character under the Persians, while un¬ 
der the Parti linns it became a place of 
royal sepulture. (Dio Cass. Ixxviii. 1.) 

293 Behist laser, col iii. par. 3 and 4. 

2!H Ibid. col. iii. par. 5. 

296 It is possible that tin* seeoud Pseu- 
do-Sinerdis, like the tlrst, favored ,51a- 
gism. There was undoubtedly a party 
amongst the Persians themselves In 
whom (lie Zoroustrian /.tail of Darius 
was distasteful. 

jtrhi.st. laser, eol. iii. par. 6. 

2w7 1 hid col. iii. par. 9 to par. 12. 


298 Ibid. par. 8. Compare text, pp. 
363. 462, 463. 

290 Behist. laser, par. 13 and 14. 

aoo Herod, iii. 120-125. For the alliance 
between Cambyses and 1‘olycrates, see 
Herod, iii. 41. 

30 ■ Ibid. iii. 126. 

302 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

303 Ibid. iii. 128. 

304 It is doubtful whether the affair of 
Aryan ties ought to he placed as early an 
this. Probability is in favor of his hav¬ 
ing assumed his quasi-sovereignty dur¬ 
ing the time of general disturbance; but 

- In's revolt, or at any rate its punishment, 
i is made to fall by Herodotus (iv. 145) 
after Darius’s Scythian expedition, 
which cannot v’ell be placed before b.c. 
j 510: but the authority of Herodotus for 
the date of an outlying event in the ear¬ 
lier part of the reign of Darius is not 
very great. 

393 Herod, iv. 166. 

306 Persian coins have been found 
bearing on one side a legend which has 
been read as AYqA or AWAYqA. (See 
the author's Herodotus , vol. iv. p. 25, 
note 1. 2nd editiou.) 

307 Herod, iv. 166. 

308 see col. v. of the Inscription. 

309 The evidence is that of the month¬ 
ly dates given throughout the Inscrip¬ 
tion, which indicate to one acquainted 
with the ancieut Persian calendar the 
lapse of some ti\e or six years. (See 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xi. 
pp. 189-191.) 

3 ' 9 See Vol. I. p. 374. 

3.1 Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. 

ii. p. 185. (Compare Niebuhr, Vortniye 
iit>er alt e Geschichte, vol. i. p. 159.) 

312 The word khshatrapd, or hhshatra- 
pdra (Spiegel), is found twice in the in¬ 
scriptions of Darius. Behist. Inner, col. 

iii. par. 3. § 4: par. 9, § 2.) The Greeks 
adopted it from the Persiaus. (Herod, 
iii. 89.) 

313 Herodotus says the number of sa¬ 
trapies was twenty, including therein 
India (iii. 81 94). Darius, in the Beliis- 
tun Inscription, makes the provinces 
twenty-three, without India, but includ¬ 
ing Persia. In an inscription at Perse- 
polis. where India occurs hut Peoia is 
omitted, he makes them either twenty- 
time or twenty-four. Finally, in the 
legend upon his tomb, which was no 
doubt later, lie enumerates twenty-nine. 

314 No doubt they were generally per¬ 
sons of high rank, and Persians; hut 
the ease of Xenagoras, the Halicnrnas- 
sian Greek, shows that members of the 
subject nations might he appointed 
(Herod, ix. 107.) 

316 Ibid iii. 128; Thueyd. i. 121); Xcn. 
Ih U iii. 4, § 25 

31.1 Xcn. A in iii. i. 2, § 7; licit, iv, 1. 

§ 15. 

3 ' 7 Herod iii. 127. 

3 ‘ 8 Xen tit It. iv. 1, § 15; tEcon. iv. 20, 
t 'ymp. viii. 6, § 12 
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319 .■Elian, For. His}, xd. 1; Xen. Hell. 
iii. 1. § 10. 

320 Xen. Anab. i. 1, § 7; Herod, vi. 4. 
This, of course, implied the power ot' 
inflicting the minor punishment of mu¬ 
tilation. (Xen. Auab. i. 9, § 13 ) 

321 Xen Hell. iii. 1, 10-12; ^Elian. 

Var. Hist. 1. s. e. 

322 Xen. Anab. i. 9, § 2 *; Hell. 1. s. c. 

323 Ibid. Ages. iii. § 3. iElian (1. s. <*.) 
speaks of fathers as often compelled by 
satraps to yield their daughters to be 
inmates of the satrapial harems (rvpar- 
i’wr‘ f$ia<rafuzvwv i) <t ar p air to v iroA Aa- 
K 15 ). 

324 On occasion of a great war, offen¬ 
sive or defensive, a levy en masse of the 
subject populations was called for. (He¬ 
rod. vii. 19, 21, 01, et seqp; iEseh. Pers. 
12-04; Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8.) 

325 Q r perhaps Persians, Medes, and 
Hyrcanians. {See note 543, Chapter 111.) 

326 As Memphis (Herod, iii. 91). Sardis 
(ib. v. 101), and Babylon (ib. i. 192). 

327 See Herod, vii: 98; AC^cli. Pers. 328; 
Xen. Anab. i. §§ 12-27. 

328 Xen. Hell. iv. 1, § 1; Theopomp. Fr. 
198 

320 Herod, vii. 98. 

330 As the Pisidians (Xen. Anab. i. 1, 
§ 11) and the Uxians (Ait. Exp. Alex. iii. 
17). 

331 Strabo enumerates under this cate¬ 
gory the five tribes of the Mardians, the 
Uxians, tiie Elymseans, the Cossaeans, 
and the Paretaeeni (xi. 13, § 6). Some 
of them were said even to have levied a 
“ black mail ” upon the Persian mon¬ 
arch. (Netxrch. ap. eund. 1. s. c.) 

332 Herod, iii. 97. 

333 JElian, Var. Hist. i. 31; Herod. 
1. s. c. 

334 JElian, l. s. c. 

333 Nic. Dam. Fr. 66; p. 406. 

338 Ilerod. iii. 90-91. 

337 Ibid. eh. 95. 

338 Ibid. i. 192. The proportion is so 
enormous that we may well suspect the 
statement of error. Perhaps Babylonia 
paid one-third of the corn required from 
the provinces. 

339 Ibid. iii. 91. 

340 Strab. xi. 13, § 8; 14, § 9. 

341 This seems to be the fact somewha t 
obscurely intimated by Herodotus (iii. 
90). 

342 Herod, iii. 92. 

343 Ibid. v. 42. 

344 There is no positive proof of this, 
but it is the usual custom in the East; 
and if the Persian system had been dif¬ 
ferent, we should probably have had 
some indication of it. 

343 Tlr.s is probably about the present 
population of the countries included in 
the old Persian Empire. It gives an 
average of twenty to the square mile, 
which is less than we now find in any 
country in Europe except Norway. 

946 Mr. Grote’s estimate of the money 
tribute ( History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 
201) at a little more than four and a 


quai ter millions sterling (4,251,000/.) is a 
high one. No one probably would re¬ 
gal'd the tribute in kind as exceeding the 
value of the money tribute. 

347 1 should myself incline to estimate 
the population of the empire at fifty 
millions, and the money tribute at about 
three and a half millions. 1 should sup¬ 
pose the value of the tribute in kind to 
have been somewhat less—say two and 
a half millions. This would make the 
average taxation less than two shillings 
and fivepeuee a head. 

348 Ilerod. iii. 117, ad fin. 

349 Ibid. A similar practice prevails 
in modern Persia. (See Chardin, Voy¬ 
age en Perse , tom. iii. p. 100; Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition , vol, ii. p. 660.) 

350 Herod, ii. MO; iii. 91. 

351 Heeren, Asiatic Nations , vol. i. p. 
411, E. T. (Compare Herod, i. 192.) 

332 The oppression under which mod¬ 
ern Persia suffers is attributable in a 
great measure to the revenue not being 
fixed. The monarch is thus interested 
in the exactions of his officers, and is 
very unlikely to check or punish them. 
(See Chardin, Voyage , tom. ii. pp. 300, 
308, and 309.) 

333 That this was the original idea of 
satrapial government is asserted very 
positively by Xenophon. ( Cyrop. viii. 6, 
§ 3.) A modified continuation of the 
system to his own day is implied in Xen. 
CEcon. iv. 9, 10. The narrative of Hero¬ 
dotus is, I think, oil the whole, in favor 
of t he view that the commandants were 
independent under Darius. (See par¬ 
ticularly v. 25, 116-122; vi. 42, 43, 94.) 
Bishop Thirl wall, however, seems to 
doubt if the separation of the civil from 
the military power was ever carried out 
in act. ( History of Greece , vol. ii. pp. 
187. 188.) 

334 On the office of secretary, see He¬ 
rod. iii. 128. It has its counterpart in 
modern Persia. (Chardin, tom. ii. p, 
302.) 

333 See note 334, Chapter III. 

353 Cyrop. viii. 6, § 16. Xenophon 
says the system continued to his day 
(ert kcu vvv Sia/aeVei). 

337 Herod, iii. 70; v. 25; vi. 94; vii. 7, 
72, 82; ix. 113; Behist. laser, col. iii. 
par. 16; Thncyd. i. 115; Ctes. Exc. Pers. 
§ 38; Xen. Anab. i. 9, § 7; Diod. Sic. xi. 
69, § 2, &e. 

338 Herod, v. 116; vi. 43; vii. 73; Xen. 
Hell. v. 1, § 28; Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 16. 
Compare the proposal of Pausanias 
(Thucyd. i. 128). 

359 As in the Lydian and Phrygian 
satrapies, which were exposed to attacks 
from the Greeks, and in Egypt, where 
the sullen temper of the natives con¬ 
tinually threatened rebellion. 

360 See Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8; and 
compare. Xen. CEcon. iv. § 11. 

361 Some writers ascribe to Darius a 
“system of roads” (Grote, History of 
Greece , vol. iii. p. 204), or at any rate the 
construction of a “ high road ” between 
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Siirtlis and Susa (Thirlwall, History of 
Greece, vol, ii. p. 185); hut this is a 
mode of speech very liable to miscon¬ 
ception. Roads, in our sense of the 
term, are still scarcely existent in 
Western Asia, where lines of route, 
marked merely by the footprints of 
travellers, take their place. No mate¬ 
rial has been laid down along these 
routes, nor have even the spade and 
pickaxe been used excepting w here the 
routes cross the mountains. 

363 This seems to he the meaning of 
the j/peptcriSj 65b? of Herodotus < viii. 9^), 
which is better explained by Xeuu- 
plion t Cyrop. viii. 0, § 17). It was not ! 
the distance a horse ridden gently could 
accomplish in the entire day, but the 
distance that he could bear to be gal¬ 
loped once a day. From the account i 
which Herodotus gives of the post-route 
betweeu Sardis and Susa tv. 52 >. we may 
gather that the Persians fixed this dis¬ 
tance at about fourteen miles. 

363 Cyrop. viii. 7, § 18. 

364 KaraAutms KoAAurrai. (Herod. V. 

52.) I 

3«5 g ee text, p. 408. Herodotusll. s. c.) 
expressly assures his readers that the 
route from Sardis to Susa was ** safe.” 

366 i\li*. Grote assumes this (History of 
Greeve i 1 . s. c.»; but it is not implied in , 
Herod, iv. 100. 

367 The derivation from clara , a sup¬ 
posed old Persian word for •• king,” falls 
with the discovery that the Ac life - 
meuiau Persians had no such word. 
The theory of derivation from an earlier 
Darius has only the weak authority of 
a Scholiast to" support it. (Solid, ad 
Aristoph. Kvcles. 598.) 

368 How large the seale w*as may be 
seen by the story of Pythins, who had 
nearly four millions of daries in his 
possession shortty after the accession of 
Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 28.) 

3 * a Herod, iv. 100. 

37 <> The only daries that ean be as¬ 
signed to the reign of Darius Hvstaspis 
are those that have the figure of a king 
with a bow r and javelin on one side, and 
an irregular depression, or quodratum 
incusum, on the other. (See PI. LV1I. 
Fig 4.) 

371 See text, p. 405. 

373 Herod, vii. 104. 

373 Plin. //. JY. vi. 27; Loftus, Chaldaut 
and Susiana, p. 372. 

374 See the arguments of Sir II. Raw- 
linson to this effect in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Soviet tf. vol. xi. p. 321. 

376 Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xi pp. 272. 273. 

37 « See Pi. XLVI. Fig. 2. 

377 (fiestas. 1C. vc. I'ers. § to. 

378 Journal tf the Asiatic Society, vol. 
xi. p. 103. 

379 Ibid. pp. ”70 28” 

3NW / e. Gyrus. See the authorities 
quoted in note 471, Ghaptcr 111. 

Sec (Minton, Fasti tlelteuivi, vol. Ii. 
p. ;f.0 31 f. Grote’s date of n o. 510-515 


for the Scythian expedition, for which 
lie alleges Tlnicyd. vi. 50, appears to me 
improbable. 

3H - Ka7ruAo?. (Herod, iii. SO.) 

383 1 lerod. iii. 134. 

3sl An insignificant expedilion had 
been sent against Samos, probably as 
early as n.e. 517. The island was reduced 
and barbarously treated. (Ilerod. iii. 
HI-140.) 

3 5 See text. pp. 441, 442. 

386 Ilerod iii. 102: viii. 113; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iv. 25; v. 17, Ac. 

387 The approximate date of the In¬ 
dian expedition is gathered from a com¬ 
parison of the three lists of Persian prov¬ 
inces contained in the inscriptions of 
Darius. In the earliest, that of Behis- 
tun, India does not appear at all. It 
was, therefore, not conquered by b.c. 
518 Iu the second, that of Persepolis, 
India appears, a solitary addition to the 
earlier list. In the third, that of Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam, India is mentioned, together 
with a number of new provinces, among 
which is •‘Scythia beyond the sea.” 
We see by this that the Indian preceded 
the Scythian expedilion. If that took 
place b.c. 508, the ludiau must have 
fallen between b.c. 515 and b.c. 509. 

3h8 Herod, iv. 44. This exploration was 
conducted by a certain Scylax. a native 
of Carvauda in Caria, who is said to 
have written an account of his voyage 
in Greek. A few fragments of this 
work, perhaps, remain. 

3t>» i regard the conquest and annexa¬ 
tion of Sciiule as implied in the con¬ 
tinued " use of the sea iu those parts” 
whereof Herodotus speaks (ry OaXaaay 
tgi'ttj €\paTo, iv. 44, nth jin.). A 
trade could not have been permanently 
established between the mouths of llie 
Indus and the Persian Gulf unless the 
Indus itself had been under Persian con¬ 
trol; and the command of such a river 
implies the submission of the natives 
along its banks. 

390 Herod, iii. 91-90. 

35,1 lb. iv. 44. Compare above, note 
389. 

392 g ee Herod, vii. 85, and the remark 
of Blakcslcv on the passage. 

393 Ilerod. i. 153; Diod. Sic. ix. 30. 
See text, p. 438. 

I 394 Ilerod. iii. 130-138. 

395 As by the story which Athenams 
tells of a ( rotoniat custom which grew 
up out of the circumstances of the es¬ 
cape. t/V/pa. xii, p. 522, A.) 

396 Thirlwall, JfTstory of Greece, vol. 

1 ii. p. 193. 

397 Maps appear to have been Invented 
before this time, by Anaximander iStrah. 
i. 1, § 11; Agathem. i 1; Diog. Laort. ii 

I 1). 

398 If this remark requires m y qmih- 

I flea t ion it would be with respect to the 

extreme east. The possession of the 
Punjab opens I he win to the valley of 
the Ganges, mid thence to Hit' conquest 
of the catiic, Indian peninsula Darius 
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might conceivably have made the at¬ 
tempt which the soldiers of Alexander 
declined and those of Baber effected; 
but the Persian possession of the Pun¬ 
jab was too recent for that country to 
have been a convenient basis of opera¬ 
tions. 

399 See text, pp. 291,295; and compare 
Yol. I. pp. 491-196. 

400 As Mr. Grote regards it. ( History 
of Greece, vol. iii. p. 224.) The sound 
judgment of Bp. Thirlwall has seen the 
matter in a far truer light ( History, vol. 
ii. pp. 198. 199. 

4( *> Thirlwall, 1. s. c. 

403 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 16. The fleet 
consisted of thirty penteconters, which 
would convey about 2000 men. 

403 Herod, iv. 87. 

404 Ibid. ch. 89. To vavTiKOv rjyov'’luiV€S 

Te Kai AioAets kcu ' EWrianovTiQL. 

40d Herodotus calls the number 700,000 
(iv. 87), Ctesias 800,000 (Exc. Pers. § 17). 

j°8 Herod, iv. 88. 

407 Ibid. ch. 93. 

408 On the line of route followed by 
Darius, see a paper in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society , vol. xxiv. pp. 
45 et seciq. 

409 Herod, iv. 93. 

410 Ibid. ch. 97. 

Ibid. ch. 120. 

412 See text, p. 332. 

413 Herod, iv. 98, 136. 

414 Ibid. ch. 130. Herodotus supposes 
that the Scythians allowed Darius to 
make these captures; but it Is far more 
probable that the}' took place in spite 
of their efforts to place all their cattle 
out of his reach. 

415 lbirl. chas. 122 and 140. 

448 Herod, ch. 123. 

417 Ibid. chs. 135 and 136. Ctesias, 
however, made the loss of Darius 
amount to 80.000 men. (Exc. Pers. § 17.) 

3 Herod, iv. 133. 136-140. 

419 Nakhsh-i-Pustam laser., par. 3, § 7. 

430 Herod, iv. 143. 

437 Herod, v. 2. 

432 Ibid. v. 10. Compare vii. 110. 

433 Ibid. v. 15. 

434 Darius had seen a Paeonian woman 
of great beauty at Sardis, who bore a 
pitcher of water, led a horse, and span 
at the same time. His admiration of 
the sight induced him, we are told, to 
require the transportation of the whole 
people into Asia Minor. (Herod, v. 12- 
14.) 

425 Compare the expressions in Herod, 
v. 2, ad fin., and v. 10, ad fin. The latter 
passage qualifies the former. 

428 Ibid. v. 17. 

427 Ibid. v. 18-20. 

428 Ibid. v. 21: viii. 136. 

429 Herod, v. 23. 

430 Ibid. v. 25. 

431 Ibid. chs. 26 and 27. 

433 Ibid. ch. 25. Compare chs. 49 and 
52. 

433 By Strabo’s time Susiana had be¬ 
come an actual part of Persia. (Strab. 


XV. 3, § 2. 2\eSot' St ti Kai fj Sovcris //tpos 
yeyet'ijrai Trj$ XlepaiSos.) 

434 Niebuhr. Vortrcige, vol. i. pp. 375- 
377; Thirlwall, vol. ii. pp. 207-209; 
j Grote, vol. iii. pp. 241-244. 

485 Herod, v. 11, 24; Thucyd. vi. 59. 

438 Herod, iv. 137; v. 11. Bp. Thirl¬ 
wall seems to me to go too far when he 
says that the tyrants had been “forced 
upon the Ionians by the Persians” (vol. 

ii. p. 210). Despotic government grew 
up among the Ionian states quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Persians (Herod, i. 20; 

iii. 39); and indeed seems to have beeu 
the only form of government for which 
they were as yet fitted (lb. iii. 143). 

437 No such union of their forces had 
ever taken place before. From it the 
Greeks themselves may have first learnt 
their own strength, while at the same 
time they acquired the habit of actiug 
together. 

4 38 Herod, iv. 137-142. 

439 As son-in-law of Histiaeus. Arista- 
goras would naturally sympathize with 
the tyrants. 

440 See Herod, v. 36, where Hecataeus 
represents pure reason apart from pas¬ 
sion. 

441 Ibid. v. 37. 

443 Ibid. v. 37, 38. 

443 Ibid. ch. 51. It is scarcely conceiv¬ 
able that Aristagoras should really have 
proposed to the Spartans a maivh 
against Susa. He may, however, have 
suggested an attack on Sardis. 

444 Ibid. ch. 97. Oi MtA^criot rwv ’A^rj- 
vaiu»v eia t anoucoi. Compare i. 146; 
Strab. xiv. 1. § 3. 

445 Herod, v. 99. 

448 Ibid. ch. 97. 

447 Ibid ch. 99. 

448 Ibid. chs. 100-103. 

449 As the Perinthians, Selymbrians, 
and Byzantines. (Ibid. vi. 33.) 

450 Ibid. v. 103. 

451 Ibid. ch. 104. The revolt of Cyprus 
was especially important, as implying 
disaffection on the part of a people 
mainly Phoenician in race (Scylax, 
Peripl. § 103: Theopomp. Fr. Ill; Apol- 
lodor. iii. 14, § 3), and with strong Phoe¬ 
nician sympathies (Herod iii. 19). When 
Cyprus revolted, the allegiance of Phoe¬ 
nicia must have hung trembling in the 
balance. 

452 The date of this inroad is fixed by 
Herod, vi. 40 to b.c. 495 or 496. The 
burning of Sardis was in b.c. 499. 

453 Herod, vii. 140. 

464 Herodotus blames the Athenians 
for taking any part in the insurrection 
(v. 97). They are far more open to blame 
for having withdrawn their support on 
the first check. Had Athens had the 
wisdom to give the war a hearty sup¬ 
port, she might have saved the soil of 
European Greece from invasion. 

455 Herod, v. 112. 

458 Ibid. ch. 116. 

457 Ibid. chs. 118-121. 

458 Ibid. ch. 123, 
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439 11.ul. oh. 123. 

480 Ibid. ehs. 124-126; Thuoyd. iv. IOC. 

4*u Herod, vi. 6. 

482 11 »iil. eh. 8. The details are here 
interesting, as showiug the relative na¬ 
val strength of the several states. 
Chios sent the largest contingent, viz., 
100 ships: Miletus sent SO; Lesbos, 70; 
Samos. GO; Teos, 17; Priene, 1C; Ery- 
thric, 8; My ns and Phocsea, 3 each. 
Total, 353. The number of ships on the 
Persian side was GOO. 

483 Ibid. oils. 11 and 1C. 

464 Ibid. eh. 13 It must be remarked, 
in mitigation of the Samian treachery, 
that it followed on the insubordination 
and laziness, which would alone have 
ruined the cause. 

483 Ibid. ehs. 14 and 15. 

488 Ibid. eh. 18. 

467 Ibid. eh. CO. 

46t * Ueroil. ell. 3*3. IlcoSas tov<; eeeiSecrrd- 
TOi>? e^crafA»*ov, tea i irroievv am tVop^iw v 
ttrai eurov\ov?, sal Trap&ivovs ras /caAAur- 
Tevovea? aracnracTTou? rrapa /3a<riAea. 

489 Ibid. ch. 31. 

470 Ibid. ch. 33. This is probably the 
burning mentioned by Strabo (xiii. 1, 
§ CC), which some supposed to have been 
a measure of precaution against a pos¬ 
sible invasion of Asia Minor by the 
Seythiaus. 

471 Herod, vi. 41. 

472 Ibid. v. 105; vi. 94. 

473 Ibid. vi. 43. 

474 Ibid. Herodotus does not actual!} 7 
slate that Mardonius was instructed to 
act as be did; but I cannot conceive 
that he could have ventured on making 
such a change without the royal sanc¬ 
tion. 

475 See text, p. 481. 

476 Herod, vi. 46. 47; Arrian. Fr. 11; 
Enstath. ad. Dionys. Perieg. 1. 5CN. 

477 Herod, vi. 44. 45. 

478 Ibid. vi. 94, 95. Aceordiug to He¬ 
rodotus, this line of attack hail been 
pointed out to the Persians by Aristago- 
ras. (Ibid. v. 31.) 

479 Ibid. vi. 101. 

4 *° It has been thought unnecessary to 
give the details of thisexpedilion. which 
may be found in every history of Greece, 
and are known to most persons. For 
some interesting points connected with 
Hie battle, itself, the reader is referred 
to the author's Herodotus* \ ol. iii. pp. 
4 CO 136. Cm I edition. 

4Kl Ilerotl. vi. 118. According to Cto- 
sias, Datis was killed at Marathon, and 
the Athenians refused to give up his 
body. ( Eve. I*crs. § IS.) It seems al¬ 
most impossible that this could have 
happened without Herodotus becoming 
aware of it. 

4 " 2 Herod, vii. 1. 

483 Ibid. 

4-4 Ibid. vii. C. 

4h5 Ibid, ehs 2-1. 

'Plus is implied in the statement of 
Herodotus (i. COD), that Darius was CO 
years of age in the last ye:\r of Gyrus, 


which was bc. 5C9. Ctesias. however, 
made Darius live ?C years, and reign 31. 
{Esc. I'crs. § 19.) 

487 See particularly Mure, Literature 
of Greece* vol iv. p. 476. 

4hM Such as Megabazus, Otanes, Hy. 
meas (llerod. v. 116, ICC), Mardonius. and 
others. 

489 See especially the Leftistun In¬ 
script ion, col. ii. par. G to par. 1C. 

•mo Herod, vii. C, 4. 

491 Seethe anecdotes told of him by 
Herodotus (iii. 160; iv. 143). 

492 Ibid. iii. 140; v. 11; vi. 30. 

493 Ibid. iv. C04; vi. CO, 119. 

494 See the cases of Intaphernes (He¬ 
rod, iii. 119); Orcetes (iii. 1C7, 1C8); CEo- 
bazus (iv. 84); Aryandes (iv. 166): and 
Sandoces (vii. 191), which last instance 
illustrates at once the severity and the 
clemency of the monarch. 

495 Herod, vii. C. Compare i. 208. 

498 One of the main objects of the law 
was probably to secure the succession 
to an adult, competent to govern. As 
Darius did not marry At ossa, till b c. 5C1 
(Herod, iii. 88). and the Scythian expe¬ 
dition was at latest in b.c. 50?, Xerxes 
could not at that time have bee)) more 
than 13 years old. 

497 Herod, vii 2. 

49ti ’II yap T Arocrtra ei,\e to nav icpaTos. 
Herod, vii. 3. 

499 l.e. The eldest son born to Darius 
after he became king. 

500 Herod, vii. 5. 

501 See text. pp. 484, 485. 

302 Herod, vii. 6. 

503 Ibid. Herodotus assigns consider¬ 
able weight to the influence of Ouesi- 
critus, an oracle-monger, whom the 
Pisistratidte had bought with them to 
Susa; but it is not likely that Xerxes 
would have put much faith in the ora¬ 
cles of idolaters. 

304 Denmratus is not mentioned among 
those who encouraged the expedition; 
but he probably hoped something from 
it. (See Herod, vii. 235.) 

603 Ibid. vii. 18, 19. If there is any 
truth in the story told by Herodotus 
of Xerxes’ dreams, and the vision seen 
by Artabanns (vii. 12-18), they must 
have been the result of contrivance— a 
contrivance which would imply that the 
officers about the court favored the ex¬ 
pedition. 

304 Tovro e<f>poiTi^or* okojs prf \eiipopa». 
twi’ npoTtpor yei opti'uti' ev Tip.}/ rfjit. prjfif 
eAacrerto npoaKTrjcropai Sveaptr lltpcryjai. 
tHerod, vii 8, § t.) 

307 Ibid. § 2. Compare ehs. 5,9, and 11. 

898 Ibid. ch. 7. 

399 Ctesias, E.vc. Pers. §§ 21, 22. 

810 Ibid. §22. Compare Herod, i. 183; 
Stral). xvi. 1, § 5; Arrian, h’.rp Alc.v. 
vii. 17; .Elian, lor. Hist. xiii. 3. Ar¬ 
rian places Hie destruction of the Pnby- 
loninn temples after the expedition ‘to 
Greece (urt e’v rrj\' 'EAAuiov ottutoj direto- 
but Ctesias ouiweiglis tills lati) 
nutlit>r|iy, 
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5,1 Herod, vii. 20. 'Etti rt&aepa erea 
nXrjpea jrapapretTo aTpaTirjv T€ Kai ra irpoa- 
4>opa rrj tnpo.Tirj. 

612 Ibid. ch.‘4. 

519 Ibid. Compare chs. 19 and 26. 

514 Ibid. cb. 21. 

*i 6 iEsckvL Pers. 343-345; Herod, vii. 
89. 

616 Herod, vii. 97, ad fin. 

617 Ibid. ch. 25. 

Mb Thirlwall, History of Greece , vol. ii. 
pp. 251, 252: Herod, vii. 24. 

619 See text, p. 477; Herod, iv. 88. 

620 See text, pp. 335, 336. 

621 Papyrus and bemp intermixed, in 
tbe proportion of two strands of tbe 
former to one of the latter. (Herod, 
vii. 36.) 

622 Tbe ordinary Persian river-bridges 
were single. (Xen. Anab. i. 2, § 5; ii. 4, 
§ 24.) So were the bridges of Darius 
across the Bosphorus (Herod, iv. 87, 
88) and the Danube (ibid. ch. 97). The 
only double bridge which I find men¬ 
tioned beside this across the Hellespont 
was thrown by Xerxes’ orders at this 
same time over the Strymon. (Herod, 
vii. 24 and 114.) 

62 3 c^pa-ypLos ei'Oev icai ei'dcv. (Herod, 
vii. 36.) 

624 JEschyl. Pers. 71. noA.uyopu^oj' 
oStapa. 

626 This would have been “ easy” in the 
opinion of Bisfeop Thirlwall, who can 
scarcely have realized to himself what 
the task of embarking and disembarking 
a million of men, with the necessary 
accompaniment of baggage, and with 
200,000 or 300,000 animals—horses, mules, 
asses, and camels—would really have 
been. 

620 A delay of three or four weeks in 
one place would almost certainly have 
bred a pestilence, from the accumulation 
of offal and excrement. Great armies 
are under a necessity of constant move- 
meut. 

627 Herod, vii. 56. 

628 The stoiy of the Hellespontian 
Greek who, on witnessing the passage 
of the army over the bridge, addressed 
Xerxes as a Zeus,” is perhaps not true; 
but it expresses very forcibly the effect 
on men’s minds of the grand way in 
which everything was done. 

629 Leake, Northern Greece , iii. p. 145; 
Bowen, Mount Athos , p. 58. 

630 See a paper by Captain Spratt in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society , 
vol. xvii., from which the chart (see PI. 
LXI.) representing the present state of 
the canal and the adjacent country is 
taken. 

631 Herod, vii. 24. 

,32 The practice of dragging ships 
across isthmuses, with or without an 
artificial run or groove, became common 
in Greece about 50 or 60 years later 
(Thucyd. iii. 81; iv. 8: &c.); but there is 
no evidence that it had commenced at 
this period. 


633 See Herod, vii. 35; and compare 
the remarks of Dir. Grote ( History of 
Greece , vol. iii. pp. 372, 373). The sub¬ 
ject will be recurred to hereafter. 

634 Herod, vii. 37. 

335 Ibid, ch 26. 

636 Mr. Grote (iii. p. 387) makes the 
nations forty-six, and professes to 
enumerate them, but gives only forty 
names. Herodotus gave 49, and now 
£ives 48. One name (vii. 76, ad init.) 
is lost; and oue (Caspeiri, vii. 86) is 
probably corrupt. The remaining 47 
are the following: Persians, Dledes, 
Cissians, Hyrcanians, Assyrians, Chal- 
daeans, Bactrians, Sacae, Indians, Arians, 
Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gan- 
darians, Dadicae, Caspians, Sarangians, 
Pactyes, Utians, Mycians, Paricanians, 
Arabs, Ethiopians of Africa, Ethio¬ 
pians of Asia, Libyans, Paphlagonians, 
Matienians, Ligyes, Mariandynians, 
Cappadocians, Phrygians, Armenians, 
Lydians, Mysians, Asiatic Thracians, 
Cabalians, Miiyans, Moschians, Tiba- 
renians, Macronians, Mosynceciaus, 
Mares, Colchians, Alarodians, Sapeiri- 
ans, Erythraean Islanders, and Sagar- 
tians. (Herod, vii. 61-80, and 85.) 

337 Herod, vii. 184. 

538 Ibid. ch. 60. 

699 See text, pp. 328, 329. 

640 The 47 nations, who, according to 
Herodotus, furnished the foot, were 
marshalled in 28 bodies, under 28 com¬ 
manders. 

641 Herod, vii. 40, 41. 

642 Ibid. ch. 83. 

643 Herod, ch. 42. 

644 Ibid. ch. 43. 

645 Ibid. vii. 58, 108, 127, 196, &c. 

646 On the possibility of streams like 
the Scamander proving insufficient to 
supply the host with drinkable water, 
see Mr. Grote’s History of Greece y vol. 
iii. p. 384. 

547 Herod, vii. 43, ad fin. 

648 Ibid. ch. 44. 

549 The conversation between Xerxes 
and Artabanus given by Herodotus (vii. 
46-52) has no claim to be regarded as 
historical. 

660 JEschyl. Pers. 72, 73. Zvyov ap- 
$ifia\u)V avxevi ttqvtov. 

651 Herod, vii. 44. On the superiority 
of the Sidonian ships, see also chs. 99 
and 100. 

352 Ibid. ch. 54. 

653 Ibid. ch. 55. 

654 Ibid. ch. 56. 

655 Ibid. ch. 121. 

658 See text, p. 332; and compare 
Herod, vii. 118-120. 

657 Herod, vii. 110, 115, 122, 123, &c. 

558 Col. Mure has denied that the 
animals intended could be really lions, 
and has suggested that they were “ some 
species of lynx or wild cat.” ( Literature 
of Greece , vol. iv. p. 402.) But Aristotle, 
who belonged to this district, and was 
an expellent naturalist, makes the lion a 
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native of the tract (Hist. An. vi. 81; viii. 
28); and Pliny repeats his statement ( H . 
aV. viii. 17). 

65u Herod, vii. 131. 

680 The visit of Xerxes to the pass of 
Temp 6 (Herod, vii. 128, 130) was prob¬ 
ably connected with a desire to recon¬ 
noitre. 

681 Tljmepac trvx^as. (Herod. vii. 131.) 

682 l*ierod. vii. 32. 

663 Ibid. vii. 182. 

•«« Ibid. chs. 128-130. 

665 ibid. chs. 190-201. 

96fl Ibid. chs. 172-174. 

887 l\Ir. Grote suggests that it might 
perhaps have been possible to defend 
both entrances into Thessaly (History of 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 418). But the heights 
of Olympus were in the hands of the 
Macedonians, and those once gained the 
host could have descended by half a 
dozen different routes. 

668 The usual retinue seems to have 
been seven helots to each Spartan. 
(Herod, ix. 10.) If this was the pro¬ 
portion observed at Thermopylae, the 
helots there would have amounted to 
2100. Herodotus, while mentioning the 
presence of helots (vii. 229, viii. 25), 
omits them from his list of troops 
(chs. 202, 203). 

569 Isocrat. Pctneg. xxv. § 90. Compare 
Diod. Sic. xi. 4, § 5, where the Laced te- 
monians are reckoned at 1000. 

670 Herod, vii. 202. 

87 1 Ibid. ch. 203; Diod. Sic. xi. 4, § 7. 

(oji' ov ttoAv \cm6pd’Ot toi< viAion*. 

672 Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. Heroaotus says 
the Locrians of Opus came with all their 
force (TTai arparij]): and Pausanias makes 
their contingent 0000 (x. 20, § 2). 

67 3 Herod, vii. 202. Diodorus adds 
1000 Malians (1. s. c.). 

574 Herod, vii. 170, 200. The chart (see 
PI. LXII.) exhibits at one view both the 
ancient and the modern condition of the 
pass. 

67 5 Herodotus represents the delay as 
arising from an expectation on the part 
of Xerxes that the Greeks would retreat 
(vii. 210). But it is more probable that 
lie waited for his fleet, which, if it had 
been present, might either have galled 
the Greeks with missiles on their un¬ 
guarded flank, or have landed a force 
in their rear. 

57,5 Herod, vii. 210, 211. Diodorus says 
the first attack was made by Medes, Cis- 
sians, and Sacce (xi. 7, § 2). 

677 Ilerod. vii. 211. 

878 Diod. Sic. xi. 7, § 3. 

679 Ilerod. vii. 212; Diod. Sic. xi. 8. 

680 Herod, vii. 21(1. No sufficient data 
exists for laying down the exact line of 
this path. In the accompanying chart 
Col. Leake’s views are, generally speak¬ 
ing, followed. 

681 Ibid. ch. 175. 

6" 2 Ibid. ch. 217. The chief error of 
Leonidas at Thermopylae appears to 
have been Hie insufficient defence of this 
pathway. Two or three thousand men 


could probably have defended the pass 
below as well as 9000, so that 0000 or 
7000 might have been spared for the 
heights. 

683 Herod, vii. 218. 

684 Ibid. ch. 219. 

686 The number which remained was 
probabty between 4000 and 5000, con¬ 
sisting of the Spartans, Lacedaemonians, 
Helots, Thespians, Thebans, and perhaps 
the Mycenseaus. (See Pausan. 1. s. c.) 

68e licrod. vii. 223-225, and 233. 

687 Ibid. viii. 24. 

588 The entire population of Greece, 
including the pails already conquered 
by Persia, is estimated by Clinton at 
little more than 8^ millions. (F. II, 
voi. ii. p. 524.) That of the Persian 
empire cannot have been less than forty 
millions. 

689 Herod, vii. 18S-193. 

690 Herod, viii. 6. 

69 1 Ibid. ch. 7. 

692 Ibid. chs. 10-17. 

693 Herodotus, strangely enough, 
makes the reinforcements received be¬ 
tween Cape Sepias and Salamis counter¬ 
balance trie whole loss both by storm and 
battle (viii. 66). But as the loss amounted 
to 650 ships at the least, it is quite impos¬ 
sible that he can have been correctly in¬ 
formed. The only additions the fleet re¬ 
ceived were from a few cities on the 
Euripus, from Carystus, and from some 
of the western Cyclades, as Andros and 
Tenos. The contribution thus obtained 
must have been insignificant. (See the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. iv. p. 256, note 
4, 2nd edition.) 

694 Herod, viii. 21, 40. 

696 Ibid. chs. 31-34, and 50. During this 
march (Herod, viii. 35-39), or possibly 
the next year (Ctesias, Exc. Pers. § 27), 
a detachment was sent to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, which was 
roughly handled by the Delphians, and 
forced to retire. 

696 Herod, viii. 41. 

697 Ibid. chs. 51-54. The oracle which 
bade Athens “ trust in her wooden walls” 
was thought by some to intend the pali¬ 
sade which surrounded the Acropolis. 

698 Herod, vii. 5, 8; viii. 68, § 1, sub fin. 

699 Ibid. viii. 60. 

Ibid. ch. 71. 

894 Ibid. chs. 56-G3, and 74. 

602 There can be no doubt that the 
views which Iierodotus makes Artemisia 
express (viii.68. § 2) were perfectly sound. 
Whether she really expressed them or 
no is perhaps uncertain. 

003 see the threat of Themistocles: 

t'i Si Tavra pi] TroifjCTf»v, ypiis pee . . . 
Kopt(vp(0a iipcy T»)r ‘lTaAt$. (Ilerod. 
viii. 62.) Compare the actual conduct 
of the Phocteuns (Ilerod. i. 165) and the 
Teluus (ib. i. 168); and the proposal of 
Aristagoras (il>. v. 124). 

804 Napoleon 1. (See FouchA Ate moires, 
tom. i. p. 298; I.US Casas, .1/nnorui/ do 
Suinte-lhUrne, tom. iii. p.248.) 

808 Herod, viii. 09. 
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808 Ibid. ch. 70. 

807 Diod. Sic. xi. 17, § 2; Eschyl. Pers. 
1.370. 

«oe Herod, viii. 75; Eschyl. Pers. U. 357- 
3C2. The intelligence is said to have 
been sent by Themistocles. 

869 Herod, viii. 76. On the real charac¬ 
ter of the movements which preceded the 
battle of Salamis, see the author’s He¬ 
rodotus , vol. iv, p. 263, note 10, 2nd edi¬ 
tion. 

810 Eschyl. Pers. 11. 376-835; Herod, 
viii. 78-83. 

011 Herod, viii. 81. ’Avayonivourt Si <r<£i 
avTua ineiciaTO oi j8dp/3apoi. 

812 Eschylus made the number 1207. 
(Pers. 11. 343-345.) So Herodotus, by im¬ 
plication (viii. 66, compared with vii. 89). 
Ctesias said it exceeded a thousand. 
(Exc. Pers. § 26.) 

843 Esch. Pers. 1. 368. 

814 Herod, viii. 84; Esch. Pers. 11. 411- 
413. 

816 Herod. 1. s. c. On the importance 
of this story, as indicating the hesitation 
of the Greeks at first, see Mr. Grote’s 
History of Greece , vol. iii. p. 473. 

816 Esch. Pers. 11. 414, 415. Td. wpaira 
fiev j pevfia IIepcri»cou <tt parov avrelx^v. 
Compare Diod. Sic. xi. 19, §§ 1, 2. 

847 Esch. Pers. 11. 417, 418. 

81M Herod, viii. 89, ad fin. 

84 9 Esch. Pers. 11. 419, 420. 

820 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 26. Diodorus 
says “ above 200 ” (xi. 19, § 3.) 

621 Herod, viii. 87. 

822 Esch. Pers . 11. 426-428. 

823 Herod, viii. 97. 

824 Ibid. ch. 107. 

82fi Ibid. ch. 113. 


826 nAijflos ZxicpiTov trrpaToO. Esch. 

Pers. 1. 799. Herodotus tells us that Mar- 
donius selected the entire contingents of 
the Persians, Medes, Sacse, Bactrians, 
and Indians, while from the remainder 
of the troops he chose out certain indi¬ 
viduals. 

827 Herod, viii. 115. Eschylus adds to 
this that there was a great disaster at 
the passage of the Strymon, which the 
army attempted to cross upon the newly 
formed ice. (Pers. 11. 498-509.) 

828 For two accounts of the return, see 
Herod, viii. 117-120. Compare Justin, ii. 
13; Juvenal, x. 185. 

829 Herod, viii. 117. 

838 Ibid. ch. 100, ad fin. 

831 The 40,000 were a portion of the 
troops selected bv Mardonius (see above, 
note 626), which had served as an escort 
to Xerxes as far as the Hellespont. 
(Herod, viii. 126.) 

832 Ibid. ch. 129. Compare ix. 1. 

833 Ibid. viii. 136, 140-144. 

834 Ibid. ix. 3. 

83 s Ibid. ch. 12. 

838 Ibid. ch. 11. 

837 See the remarks of Bp. Thirl wall 
on the probable time of the death of 
Cleombrotus. (History of Greece , vol. ii. 
p. 328. note, and p. 330.) 

839 Herod, ix. n. 


839 Ibid. chs. 10 and 28. 

840 Ibid. chs. 19 and 28. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian troops at Plataea. exclusive of the 
Spartans, amounted to 27,200. 

841 Sixteen thousand Athenians (with 
1200 Plataeans) and six thousand Megari- 
ans made up a total of 23,200. 

842 Herod, ix. 13-15. This movement 
was judicious. It placed the Persians in 
a friendly country, abounding with for¬ 
age, gave them a plain and gentle slopes 
on which to manoeuvre, and put the 
strong town of Thebes close in their 
rear. 

843 Herod, ix. 19. *Ean tt)s vir^pti^ rou 

Kiflaipoji'os. 

644 Ibid. ch. 30. 

846 Besides his 300,000 native troops, 
Mardonius had the services of perhaps 
50,000 Greek auxiliaries. (Herod, ix. 32, 
sub fin.) 

848 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. iii. 
pp. 430-432. 

847 Herod, ix. 20-23, 39, 40, 49. 

848 Ibid. ch. 50. 

840 Ibid. ch. 52. The Tegeatae, who 
alone remained firm, must be regarded 
as forming almost a part of the Spartan 
force. 

868 Amompharetus. (See Herod, ix. 
53-57.) 

861 Ibid. chs. 59, 60. 

862 Ibid. chs. 61 to 70. 

883 Eschyl. Pers. 11. 812-814; Herod, ix. 
70. It is impossible, however, to believe 
the statement of this latter writer, that 
of the 300,000 Asiatics only 43,000 sur¬ 
vived the battle. Diodorus, who puts 
the slain at “ something more than 100,- 
000 ” (xi. 32, § 5), taxes our credulity quite 
sufficiently. 

864 Herod, ix. 66. 

866 Fifty thousand Spartans, Lacedae¬ 
monians, and Helots, 3000 Tegeatae, and 
16,000 Athenians. Total, 69,000. 

ace Byzantium till b.c, 478 (Thucyd. i. 
94); Ei'ou till b.c. 477 (ib. i. 98); Doriscus, 
apparently till b.c. 450, or even later. 
(Herod, vii. 106.) 

857 Doriscus was to the Persians under 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes what Calais was 
to England from the time of Henry VI. 
to that of Mary, —the sign of past and 
the supposed means of future conquest. 

668 Herod, ix. 90-106; Thucyd. i. 89. 

869 Mr. Grote maintains (History of 
Greece , vol. iv. p. 87, note) that Athens 
undertook this protection from the data 
of the confederacy of Delos (b.c. 477). 
and that the maritime continental 
Greeks, or at least those of the Helle 
spont, Eolis, and Ionia, were detacher 
from the Persian empire from that year 
He meets the statement of Herodotus^ 
that the continental cities of Ionia eon 
tinued to be taxed in his day according 
to the taxing of Artaphernes (vi. 42) by 
supposing that “ rating” and not “pay¬ 
ment” is intended—a very forced ex¬ 
planation ; while he entirely fails to meet 
the decisive statement of Thucydides (i. 
138), that Themistocles was assigned by 
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Artaxerxes the revenues of Myus and 
Lampsaeus,two maritime towns, in b.c. 
465. 

880 See text, p. 505. 

801 Herod, vii. 107; Thucyd. i. 98; Plut. 
Vit. Cim. c. 7. 

662 Herod, vii. 100. 

883 Plutarch makes the number 200 
(177. Cim. c. 12); but he may be cor¬ 
rected from Diodorus (xi. CO, § 3), whose 
account is more circumstantial. 

6 ®-‘ Diod. Sic. xi. CO, § 5. 

885 The number is variously stated: at 
600 by Phanodemus (ap. Plut. Vit. Cim.' 
1. s. e.); at 3.10 by Epliorus (ibid.); and 
by Diodorus (xi. 60, § 6) at 340. 

0 6 6 Thucyd. i. 100; Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 
12, 13. Diodorus strangely places the sea- 
fight at Cyprus. 

867 Thucyd. 1. s. c. Plutarch says 200 
were taken, and many others destroyed. 
(T'if. Cim. c. 12.) 

888 Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 13. 

889 Diod. Sic. xi. 60, § 7; 62. § 1. The 
number of vessels in the second passage 
(340) is evideutly an exaggeration. 

67o The later Greek writers confuse the 
battles of the Eurymedon (b.c. 466) and 
of Cyprus (n.c. 449) in a way that is truly 
perplexing. Plutarch makes the peace 
of Callias follow on the Eurymedon bat¬ 
tle (177. Cim. c. 13). Diodorus places 
half the Eurymedon battle at Cyprus 
(see above, note 666), and applies to it an 
inscription which must certainly have re¬ 
ferred to the later victory (xi. G2 ? § 3. OiSe 
yap ir Kvnpti) MjjSovs ttoAAous oAeacu'Tes, 
k. t. A.) Thucydides and probability are 
our best guides. 

871 Herod, ix. 109. 'ApTjtrrpis i) E epgeut 
yvi'T/. Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 20. 

872 Herodotus makes her the daughter 
of Otanes (vii. 61), Ctesias, of Ouophas 
(Auaphes), the son of Otanes (Exc. Pers. 
§ 20 ). 

873 See the story (told with full details 
bv Herodotus, ix. 108-113), which ends 
with the death of Masistes, Xerxes’ 
brother, and a number of his sons, 
Xerxes’ nephews. 

87 * Amyt is, wife of Megabyzus, the 
grandson of Megabyzus the Conspirator 
(Ctes. Exc. Pci's. § 28*. 

875 On the power of the eunuchs under 
Xerxes, see Herod, viii. 104, 105; Ctes. 
Exc. Pers. §§ 20, 27, 29. 

878 Diod. Sic. xi. 69, § 1; Plut. 17/. 
The mist. c. 27. According to Diodorus, 
Artabanus was a liijrcanian. (See note 
543, Chapter III., Fifth Monarchy.) 

877 KaTaKoiju.i(7T>js. Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. 
(Compare note 311, Chapter III.) 

87H Ctes. Exc. Pers. $ 29; Diod. Sic. xi. 
69, § 2. 

879 Herod, vii. 105, 237; viii. 69. 

8h0 Ibid. vii. 136. 

88 ' Ibid. vii. 5-7. 12, IS; ix. 109. 

Ibid. vii. 35, 45, 212. 238; viii. 90. 

8 ‘’ 3 See text, pp. 4S7-189. 

884 Iluth the propyhea and the stair¬ 
case hear inscriptions of Xerxes (see 
text, pp. 3S5,386, and 393). 


6&6 The inscription of Artaxerxes Mne- 
tnon expressly aseribes the erection of 
the Susian palace to Darius (see text, p. 
474); and the exact resemblance of the 
chief building there to the Cliehl Minar 
at Persepolis makes it almost certain that 
they are both of the same date. 

888 Ctes. Exc. t*ers. § 20. Compare 
Diod. Sic. xi. 69, § 2,who, however, makes 
Hystaspes the youngest of the three 
sons. Justin knows of two sons only, 
Darius and Artaxerxes (iii. 1). 

887 Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. 

8bM Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 29; Diod. Sic. xi. 
69, §§ 3-5. 

889 Euseb. Chron. Can. ii. p. 338; Syn- 
cell. p. 162, C. 

890 According to Diodorus he assaulted 
Artaxerxes with a drawn sword, and 
actually wounded him (xi. 69, § 5). 

891 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 30. This writer, 
small as is his claim to either honesty or 
critical acumen, becomes henceforth our 
best authority. He is approaching now 
to times contemporary with his own, and 
is freed from the temptation to contra¬ 
dict Herodotus and Thucydides. 

892 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

893 Ctesias perversely calls the rfatrap 
of Bactria “ another Artapanus” (§ 31). 
But we can scarcely be wrong in con¬ 
necting the Bactrian revolt with the fact 
related by Diodorus, that Hystaspes 
held the Bactrian satrapy. (Dioa. Sic.xi. 
69, § 2.) 

89 « Diodorus connects the revolt of 
Egypt with the disturbances consequent 
on the death of Darius (xi. 71, §3*; but 
it did not break out till five years 
later. 

806 Inarus was the son of a Psamatik 
(Thucyd. i. 104). 

898 Ctesias does not name Amyrtaeus, 
but probably intends him by the Egyp¬ 
tian who prepared the revolt in conjunc¬ 
tion with Inarus” (Trdpov Ai/3vov drSpo? 
Kai trepov Aiyi/irnov ri)v anoaTaaiv /itAtrij- 
aavros, § 32). 

897 Herod, vii. 7. Ctesias <1. s. c.) makes 
I Artaxerxes send Achmmeues (whom he 

calls Achcemenides) to put down the re¬ 
volt; but 1 gather from Herodotus that 
he was resident satrap of Egypt when 
the revolt commenced. Diodorus (xi. 71) 
follows Ctesias. 

898 Herod, iii. 12, ad fin. 

899 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 32. 

700 Ibid. Compare Thuycd. i. 104. Toi) 

TTorapoO KpaToOi'Tts. 

701 Thucyd. 1. s. c.; Diod. Sic. x*. 74, 

§ 4 . 

703 Thucyd. i. 109; Diod. Sic. xi. 74, §5. 

703 Ctesias estimates the army of Me- 
I gabyzus at 500,000 men—300,000 of whom 
I he found in Egypt ou liis arrival, while 
200,000 accompanied him into the coun¬ 
try ($ 33). Diodorus makes the force 
which Megabyzus took with him exceed 
300,000 (xi. 75, § 1). lie also gives him 300 
triremes ($ 2>. 

78 < Herod, iii. 160; Thucyd. 1. 109, 

7 06 Thucyd, 1. 8. c. 
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Herod, ii. 41. 

707 Thucyd. i. 109; Diod. Sic. xi. 77, 

§ 2 . 

' , ° 8 Thucvd. i. 110. 

709 Ibid/ 

710 Upo<So<7ta Anf00ei?. ThllCVd. 1. S. C. 
It is difficult to reconcile with this the 
statement of Ctesias, thatlnarus surren¬ 
dered upon terms to Megabyzus; but 
perhaps, had we a full account of the 
facts, we should find that they embraced 
both incidents. 

711 Herod, ii. 140; Thucyd. 1. s. c. 

7 Thucyd. i. 112. 

713 Ibid. 1. s. c.; Diod. Sic xii. 3, § 1; 
Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 18. 

7 ‘ 4 Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 19. 

715 Diod. Sic. xii. 3, § 2. 

716 Ibid. § 3. Compare the inscription 
on the spoils (Diod. Sic. xi. 62, § 3), 
which must certainly have been those 
from this battle. 

717 Thucyd. i. 112; Diod. Sic. xii. 3, § 4. 

718 See the arguments of Mr. Grote on 
the reality of the ‘'Peace of Callias” 
(History of Greece , vol. iv. pp. 85-90), 
which has been impugned by Thirhvall 
(History of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 37, 38), 
Dahl maun (Ueberd^n khnonischen Frie- 
deu), Manso (Sparta, vol. iii. p. 471), and 
others. 

7,9 (Jtes. Exc. Pers. §§ 37-39. 

720 See text. pp. 464, 465. 

721 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 41. 

722 Thucyd. i. 115, 116. If the Phoeni¬ 
cian fleet had come to the aid of the 
Samians, a rupture between Athens and 
Persia must of necessity have taken 
place. It seems, however, that the fleet 
never made its appearance. 

723 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 43. Compare 
Herod, iii. 160. 

724 Plut. Vit. Artax. c.l.; Diod. Sic. ix. 
71. §§1,2. 

72j Justin says that he was quite a boy , 
“puer admodum” (iii. 1 ). 

724 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 36. 

727 Ibid. §§ 23 and 42. 

728 See especially his behavior to Ne- 
hemiah, who was his cupbearer (Nehem. 
ii. 2-8). Compare Ezra vii. M-26. 

729 The only Persian building with 
which we can at all connect this Artax- 
erxes (Longimanus) is the palace at 
Susa, which he is said in ail inscription 
(if the passage is rightly rendered) to 
have repaired.'’ (Loftus, Chctldcea and 
Susiana , p. 372.) 

730 Herod, vii. 114; Ctes. Exc. Pers. 
§§ 36, 42, and 43. 

731 See text. p. 501. 

732 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 44. 

733 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

734 Ibid. § 45. Secydiantis is the form 
used by Ctesias. Diodorus gives Sog- 
diantis (xii. 71.) So also Manetho (ap. 
Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 21). 

735 Six months and fifteen days. (Ctes. 
Exc. Vers. § 48. ad fin.) 

736 Ibid. § 49. Oehus was mentioned 
under the name of Darius Oclius by 


Manetho. (Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. 
§5.) 

737 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 44. 

738 Ibid. Compare Plut. Vit. Artax . 
c. 1 . 

739 Ctes. Exc. Pers. §§ 50 and 51. 

740 Tissaphernes first appears as sa¬ 
trap of Lydia, in b.c. 413 (Thucj'd. viii. 
5). That Pissuthnes had not very long 
been removed may be conjectured from 
the position occupied by his son Amorges 
(ibid.). 

741 He was satrap before b.c. 440. 
(Thucyd. i. 115.) 

742 The royal names are rarely, if ever, 
borne by persons not belonging to the 
reigning family. 

743 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 52. 

744 Thucyd. viii. 5, 19, and 28. He was 
captured bj r Tissaphernes and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Greeks in b c. 412. 

746 See Thucyd. viii. 5. 6 . 

744 Ibid. viii. 18. The subsequent 
treaties (ibid. chs. 37 and 5S) very slight¬ 
ly modified the original agreement. 

747 See especially Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 
14. 

748 Compare some good remarks of 
Dir. Grote (History of Greece , vol. v. p. 
357). 

749 Pharnabazus had begun to trim 
the scales and incline towards Athens 
before the appearance of Cyrus. (Xen. 
Hellen. i. 3, §§ 8-13.) 

750 See Thirhvall, History of Greece , 
vol. iv. p. 106. Mr. Grote, on the con¬ 
trary, regards Cyrus as free at this time 
from personal views, and as honestly 
bent on ruining Athens, because she was 
the great enemy of Persia. (History of 
Greece , vol. v. p. 472.) 

751 Xen. Hell. ii. 1, §§ 10-12. 

752 The suspicion that some of the 
Athenian generals at uEgos-Potaini were 
bribed by Lysander to betray their trust 
(Grote. vol. v. p. 546) can neither be 
proved nor refuted. I myself incline to 
believe in their guilt. 

753 Xen. Hell. i. 5, § 3; ii. 1, § 14. 

754 See text, p. 514. 

765 Heereu, Manual of Ancient Histo¬ 
ry, ii. §38, p. 106, E. T.; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. ii p. 87. 

756 Euseb. Chron. Can. ii. p. 312. 

757 Ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 20, p. 
106. By assigning to Darius Nothus, as 
king of' Egypt, the full term of 19 years, 
Manetho fixes the revolt to b.c. 405. 

758 The six years’ reign of Amyrtaeus, 
which constitutes Manetho’s 28th dy¬ 
nasty, lasted probably from b.c. 460 to 
b.c. 455, or from b.c. 455 to b.c. 450— be¬ 
ing thus a reign contemporary with a 
portion of the 27th dynasty. It is Ma- 
netho's wont thus to exhibit contempo¬ 
rary reigns. The Old Chronicle, on the 
other hand, which is more strictly chro¬ 
nological, omits the reign of Amyrtaeus. 
(See the author’s Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 
342, note 6 , 2 nd edition.) 

759 Diodorus has a notice of Egyptian 
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troubles iu the year bo. 410 (xiil. 46. § 6). 
He has also a king Psummetichus in b.c. 
400 (xiv. 35, § 3), a descendant of the old 
Psamatiks, who is unknown to Manetho. 

It may be conjectured that the rebellion 
of Egypt was now, as usual, accompa¬ 
nied by disintegration, and that different 
kings reigned in different parts of the 
country. 

7«o Xen. Hell. i. 2, § 19. 

781 The authority for the story is Cte¬ 
sias (A’.rc. Hers. §§ 52-57), who was at the 
Persian court within a few years of the . 
occurrences. 

793 1 denies is the form which Ctesias 
uses instead of the Hydarnes of Hero¬ 
dotus. (See Exc. Hers. § 14.) Persian 
names were apt to be hereditary; and 
we know that the Great Hydarnes had a 
son. Hydarnes. (Herod, vii. 83.) 

763 Terituehmes is said to have killed 
37 of his assailants with his own hand. 
(Ctes kxc. 1‘ers. § 54.) 

764 Ibid. § 56. Compare Plut. Vit. Ar- 
tax. e. 2. 

785 Ibid. § 57. 

788 Artaxares. See Ctes. Exc. Pers. 

§ 5:J - 

797 Ibid. § 49. ‘E^pijTo 6c (tv/aJBouAw /uo- 
Aiara rn yvrawci. 

789 Ibid. § 56. 

780 Ibid. §§ 53 and 57. 

770 Not only was each satrap now, as 
a matter of course, made commandant 
(see text, p. 472), but satrapies were 
united, and two or three committed to 
a single governor. (See Xen. Anab. i. 9, 
§ 7.) 

771 As the execution, by Cyrus, of his 
cousins Amobcesaces and Mitreeus, sim¬ 
ply because they did not observe in his 
presence the forms due to royalty. 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 1. §8.) 

772 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 12. 

773 Xen. Anab. i. 1, §2; Ctes. Exc. 
Pers. § 5'); Tlmcyd. viii. 25. 

774 Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 2. 

776 This claim In.d been put forward 
in the case of Xerxes (see text, p 486), 
but rather as a pretext than as a real 
ground of preference. 

770 See above, note 771. 

777 Ctes. Exc. Pers. § 57; Tlut. TTY. Ar- 
tax. o 2, ad fin. 

779 Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 3: Xen. Anab. 

77u ' Plut. 1. S. c. *0$ cV nat<TL Kvpov rrjs 
t'o/jui'o/jttnj? aywyrjv CTriaraTT}? yceo/xero?, 
Ka'i 6i6<i£as /;ayei)to aiiTOi-, k. t, A. 

790 it. Artax. c. 6. ttou rur ai Trur-rct* 

CKciYat. 

791 Xen. Anab. i. 1, § 4. 

783 Ibid. i. 1, §§ 6, 7, 11. 

793 Ibid. i. 1. $$ 9, 10. 

794 Ibid. i. 1, $ 11; 2, § 1; &c. Pln- 
tareh sums up these various devices In 
a few words: aAAa,\60i aAAovs eni TraAAcus 
Trpo</>a(rcai fti'Aoyouera? cl^e. (177. ArtuX. 
e. 4.) 

7 " s Xen. Anab. 1. 2, § 9. 

799 Ibid. § 4; Pint. 1/7. Aria#. c. 6. 

797 Plutarch (1. s. c.) makes him have 


a party among the Persians at home, no 
less than among those of his province. 
But it may be questioned whether lie 
has any historical grounds for his asser¬ 
tion. 

799 Xen. Anub. i. 9, §§ 7-31. 

789 Plut. 177. Artax. chs. 4 and 5. 

7 00 ’Hr 6c Tts Kai fi c AAtj a is c r Tj, 
<f>v<rft rou /3aaiA*ws. (Ibid. C. 4.) 

791 Ibid. c. 6. 

793 Herod, vii. 26, 31. 

793 Xen. Anab. i. 2, § 9. 

794 Ibid. i. 7, § 10. 

799 Ibid, i 2, § 12. 

799 Ibid. § 20. 

797 Xen. Helt. in. 1, § 1; Anab. i. 2, § 21; 


4, § 2. 

798 Menon lost about a hundred men 
in crossing the Taurus by the western 
pass—probably the route between Kara- 
man and Kara Hissar; but Cyrus lost 
none in his passage by the Gates. (See 
Anah. i. 2, §§ 22 and 25.) 

799 Herod., v. 50. 

809 Xen. Anab. i. 3, § 1, 

"i Ibid. i. 3, § 20. 

893 Ibid. i. 4, § 5. 

893 Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand , pp. 58-61. 

894 Xen. Anab. i. 4, §§ 1-11. The 29 
days comprised 19 days of march and 10 
days of rest. The distance traversed 
was somew bat more than 360 miles. 

898 Ibid. i. 4. $ 5. 

896 This seems to me to follow' from 
the statement of Xenophon (Anab. i. 7, 
§ 12), that Abroeomas arrived from Phee- 
' nicia five days after the battle, 
j 907 Xen. Auah. i.4, § 13. 

| 899 This was probably the truth which 

the Thapsucenes exaggerated into a 
I miraculous subsidence of the water at 
the approach of Cyrus. (Xen. Ancib. i 4, 
4,$ 18.) July, the mouth in which Cj rns 
probably crossed the river, is the month 
when tue subsidence commences, and 
1 when the height is consequently most 
! variable. 

899 Ibid. i. 5, § 9. AtjAos >jr Kvpos enree- 
6o»r Traaav tiji'_ 66or. Compare note II8, 
Chapter III. 

819 Ainsworth, Travels in the Track, 
Ac., pp. 74-81. 

811 Ibid. pp. 76-81. Compare Xen. 
A nob. i. 5, §§ 1, 5, and 7. 

813 Xen. Anab. i. 5, 6. Antelopes, wild 
asses, and bustards abound in ibis coun¬ 
try, and were obtained by hunting. The 
failing baggage-animals were probably 
also eaten. 

8 ' 3 Ibid, i 7. § 12; Pint. ITY. Artax. c. 7. 
Ctesias made the number no more than 
400,000. (Ibid. o. 13.) 

8,4 Xen. Anab. i. 6, § 1. 

8 > 9 Ibid. 1. 7. § 1. 

8 ‘ 9 Ibid. §§ 1-4. 

917 Ibid. $$ 14-16; Pint. ITY. Artax. 


819 Xen. Anab. 1. 7, §§ 19, 20. 

8 » 9 Ibid. i. 8, §§ 1-4. 

939 The announcement was made 
ayopdi' frAijtfotnrar, qr about (C|i or eleven 
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o'clock; but it was afternoon (SetAjj), or 
about two o’clock, before the enemy ap¬ 
peared. 

821 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 8. 

822 See text, p. 322. 

823 xen. Anab. i. 8, § 9. 

824 ibid. i. 8, § 13. 

828 Ibid. § 23. 

828 Ccesias ap. Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 11; 
Dino ap. eund. c. 10. 

827 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 24. Compare i. 
7, §11. 

828 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 10. Cyrus had 20 
similar chariots (ib. i. 7, § 10); but their 
position in the battle is not mentioned. 

829 Ibid. i. 8, § 5. 

830 ibid. 

88 1 ibid. i. 8, §§ 6, 7. Compare text, p. 
323 

~ 832 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 12. 

833 It is clear that Cyrus saw and un¬ 
derstood that his order was not being 
obeyed, and that he suffered Clearchus 
to have his own way. 

834 Xen. Anab. i. 8,- § 18. Compare 
the charge at Marathon. (Herod, vi. 112.) 

836 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 20. Mr. Grote 
says another was wounded by not get¬ 
ting out of the way of the chariots {His¬ 
tory of Greece , vol. vi. p. 221); but I un¬ 
derstand Xenophon to mean that, 
though in great peril, the man escaped 
Unharmed (ouSe tovtoi' nadeiv e<f>a<rav). 

838 Xen. Anab. 1. s. c. 

837 Ibid. § 19. 

838 Ibid. i. 10, § 4. 

839 Ibid. i. 8, 24 

848 Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 9. 

841 Ibid. Compare Xen. Anab. i. 8, §24, 
ad fin. 

842 Xen. i. 8, § 26; Ctes. ap. Plut. 

Vit. Artax. c 11. 

843 Some said a Cariau. (Dino. 1. s. c.) 
But Ctesias assigned the wound under 
the eye to the weapon of a certain Mith- 
ridates, a young Persian. 

844 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 27. 

848 Ibid. § 25. 

848 Ibid. i. 10, § 1. 

847 Ibid. §7. 

848 Ibid. § 3. 

849 Xenophon says his left {Anab. i. 10, 
§ 9). because this wing had been the left 
when the battle began. 

860 Mr. Grote understands Xenophon 
to mean that Clearchus executed this 
movement. {History of Greece , vol. vi. 
p. 221) But the imperfect efio/cel. and 
the whole phrase, eu <5 Se tout o e/3ov- 
A € v o u t o , forbid this rendering. Bp. 
Thirl wall has correctly understood the 
passage. {Hist, of Greece , vol. iv. p. 309.) 

861 Xen. Anab. i. 10, § 11. 

862 Probably one of the many artificial 
heaps which (lot the Babylonian plains. 
(See Ainsworth, Travels in the Track , 
&c. . p. 97.) 

883 Xen. Anab. i. 10, §§ 13-15. 

864 Ibid. i. 4, §§ 7-9; 6, §§ 6, 7. 

868 ibid. i. 1. § 5; 8, § 28; 9, § 29; Ctes. 
E‘xe. Pen. § 58. 


868 Xen. Anab. i. 6, § 3. 

857 Grote, History of Greece , vol. vi, p. 
227. Mr. Grote has, I think, overrated 
the character and ability of Cyrus. He 
gives it as his opinion, that, “ had lie 
dethroned his brother and become king, 
the Persian empire would have acquired 
under his hand such a degree of strength 
as might probably have enabled him to 
forestatt the work afterwards performed 
by the Macedonian kings, and to make 
the Greeks in Europe as well as those in 
Asia his dependents” (ibid. p. 220). 1 

cannot see that Cyrus showed any such 
power of organization as this view im¬ 
plies. 

868 The French proverb is coarse but 
expressive: “Grattez le Russe, et vous 
trouverez le Tartare.” 

889 Xen. Hellen. ii. 1, § 8. 

860 Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 11. 

881 Ibid. i. 8, § 26. 

882 Ibid. i. § 9, 15. It may be observed 
that Cyrus did not subdue either the 
Mysians or the Pisidians, whose reduc¬ 
tion should have been the first object of 
a good governor. 

883 Xen. Anab. i. 2, § 11. Compare 
Plutarch, Vit. Artax. c. 4, ad inifc., 
whence it appears that some persons re¬ 
garded the poverty of Cyrus as the 
cause of his expedition. 

864 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 21. Kal yap jjfiet 
auTOU, OTt p.e<rov e^ot tou Uepaucov <tt pa- 
TeujuaTO?. 

866 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. 
iii. p. 434. 

888 That the Ten Thousand might have 
remained, had they chosen so to do, in 
the very centre of the empire, was felt 
by the Persians themselves. (Xen. 
Anab. ii. 4, § 22.) 

887 Herod, v. 50. 

888 See some good remarks of Mr. 
Grote, History of Greece , vol. vi. pp. 
343. 344. 

889 How entirely ignorant of the map 
of Asia even the Greek leaders were, is 
evident from the speech of Clearchus 
(Xen. Anab. ii. 4, § 6. HoTa/uo? 6e et jxiv 
tls sat aAAos a pa ryxiv earl Sta^arios, cyio 
fxev ovk otSa). 

870 Xen. Anab , ii. 5, § 32. 

871 The review at Cerasus showed a 
total of 8600 heavy-armed (ibid. v. 3. § 3) 
and near upon 1400 light-armed (ib. v. 7. 
§ 9). out of the total of 12,900 mustered 
at Cunaxa (ib. i. 7, § 10). 

872 As the Carduchi or Kurds. (Xen. 
Anab. iv. 1, § 8.) 

873 Herod, iii. 94. 


874 Xen. Anab. vii. 7, § 25. Compare 
iv. 6, §5; 7. §§ 1, 15, IS; 8, § 1; &c. 

878 Ibid. iv. 4, § 18. 

878 Xen. Anab. vii. 6, § 1; 8, § 24; Hel¬ 
len. iii. 1, § 6. 

877 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, § 26. 

878 Xen. Anab. i. 1, § 11; 2, § 1; 6, § 7; 
9, § 14. 

879 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, § 2. 

880 Ibid. i. 4, § 3. Compare Anab. v, 6, 
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§ 8; Ages. lii. 4; ^Elian, Var. Hist. i. 27; 
Corn. Nep. 17/. Dutam. § 2. 

881 Xen. Helten. iii. 5, § I. 

«« 2 ibid, iv 2, § 2. 

883 By the battle of Cnidus, b.c. 394. 
(Ibid. iv. 3, §§ 10-12.) 

884 Ibid. iv. 8, § 7. 

8«s Ibid. §8. 

8«» Ibid. §§ 8-12. 

887 Xen. llellen. iv. 8; §§ 12-15. 

88® 3lr. Grote notes with reason the in¬ 
sulting form of the document on which 
the “ Peace of Antalcidas” was founded. 
(History of Greece, vol. vii. pp. 2-5.) It 
was a mandate issued by the court of“ 
Susa, to which obedience was required. 
(See Xen. He lien. v. 1, § 31.) 

889 Athens was allowed to retain Sey- 
ros, Lemnos, and Imbrus. 

890 On the difficulties of the chronolo¬ 
gy see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii., Appendix, 
c. 12; Grote, History of Greece, vol. vii. 

pp. 18-20. 

891 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, § 24; v. 1, § 10. 

89 2 Diod. Sic. xv. 2, § 2. 

8 93 Ibid. §3. 

894 Isocrat. Orat. ix. §§ 75, 76. 

8* 5 The “ Arabian king” who sent aid 
to Evagoras (Diod. Sic. xv. 2, § 3, ad 
fin.) probably belonged to this country. 

896 Theopomp. Fr. 111. 

8®7 Diod Sic. xv. 2, § 1 . The army 
was commanded by Orontes, a relation 
of Artaxerxes, the fleet by Tiribazus. 

898 Isocrat. Orat. ix. § 77. 

8" Diod. Sie. xv. 8, §3; 9, §2. 

900 Plut. Vit. Aria. r. c. 24. 

"I According to Cornelius Nepos ( Da - 
tam, §1), many thousands of the royal 
troops were slain, and the army was only 
saved from greater disasters by the mili¬ 
tary talent of Datames. 

9»2 Diod. Sic. xv. 8, § 4. 

"s Pint. Vit. A rtax. 1. s. c. The Cadn- 
sians were under two kings, who occu¬ 
pied separate camps. Tiribazus per¬ 
suaded each that the other was engaged 
in secret negotiations with Artaxerxes, 
and trying to make a separate peace. 
Deceived by these representations, both 
sent embassies. 

so» pint. 1. s. C. Oure yap xpva'os ovre 
kcu'Sv?, . . . e*eu'ov aweKujAve Troi'ety «ac 
TaAcuTTtapeti', iiianep o» Ty^oi-res* aAAa Tip' 
re (JmpeTpay e I'ljfi/u.ei'o? xat rrjv ttcAtij*' 
4>epu>v av T 09 , t/3aSi£e, wpwros ofiov? bpeivas 
Kat npoaai'Tete dnoAtniut' tov iTrrroi’, k. t. A. 

9° 6 Isocrat. Orat. iv., §§ 142, 156, 190. 

908 Ibid. xv. § 118; Corn. Nep. Timoth. 

§ 1 . 

907 Corn. Nep. Iphicr. § 2; Diod. Sic. 
xv. 29, §§ 3, 4. 

996 Diod. Sic xv. 41. § 3. This writer 
estimates the Persian army under Phar- 
nabazus at 200.000. and the Greek mer¬ 
cenaries under Iphicrates at 20,000. Ne¬ 
pos gives the number of tlie mercenaries 
ns 12.000. 

9°9 Diod. Sic. xv. 43. §§1,2. 

*i° Xeu, Hell. vi. 3, § 12; Diod. Sic. xv. 
50. 


9n Xen. Hell. vii. 1, § 33 to § 38; Plut. 
Vit. A rtax. c. 22; Vit. Pelop. c. 30. 

912 Dein. l)e Fals. Leg. § J50, p. 384; De 
Halonn. § 30, p. 84, 

913 Xen. Agesil. ii 26. 

014 Corn. Nep. Datum. § 4. 

»i8 Ibid. §5. 

9i« Ibid. §§ 7-11; Diod. Sic. xv. 91. 

9i7 Diod. Sic. xv. 90, §3. 

9i« Ibid. §2. 

919 Ibid. xv. 91, § 1; 92, §1. 

920 Ibid. xv. 92, § 2; Xen. Ages. ii. 
§28. 

92 1 Diod. Sic. xv. 92, §:3. 

922 Xen. Ages. ii. § 30, ad fin.; Diod. 
Sic. xv. 92, §§ 3, 4; Plut. 177. Agesil. c. 
37. 

923 Diodorus says 43 (xv. 93, § 1); but 
the Astronomical Canon is a better au¬ 
thority. (See Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. pp. 
381. 382.) 

924 Plut. Vit. Artax. c. 30, ad fin. 

923 Ibid. c. 2. 

928 Ibid. e. 6. 

927 Plut. 177. Artax. c. 4. 

925 As the Carian said to have bad a 
part in killing Cyrus (ib. c. 14, ad fin.), 
Mithridates the Persian, who certainly 
wounded him (ib. c. 15), Mesabates the 
eunuch, who cut off his head and his 
hand (ib. c. 17), and Tissapliernes, who 
informed Artaxerxes of the intended 
attack (ib. c. 23). 

929 ibid. c. 19. 

930 Ibid. c. 23. 

931 Plut. Fi7. Artax. c. 26; Justin, x. 1. 

932 Plut. 177. Artax. 1. s. c. 

933 Ibid. c. 29; Justin, x. 2. 

934 Plut. 177. A rtax. e. 30. 

936 Justin, 1. s. c. “ Morbo ex dolore 
contracto deeedit.” Plut. 1. s. e. ’Vrro 
Avtttjs /cai 8vaQvp.tas arrtff/Jeafbj. 

93fi IJpaos. Plllt. 1. S. C. 

037 See the anecdotes told by Tlutarch, 
177. Artax. e. 4 and 5. Compare c. 25. 

938 Ibid. c. 2. 19, 30. 

93o ii e banished Parysatis to Babylon 
for murdering Statira (Plut. 177. Artax. 
c. 19), blit within a short, time repented 
of his severity, recalled her to Susa, and 
held her in more regard thau ever (ibid, 
c. 23). 

940 See text, p. 526. 

041 ’G/liottjti kcu p.iat<f»orta Tranras virtp- 
/SaAAdpei'os. Plut. 177. Artax. ad fiu. 
Compare Diod. Sic. xvii. 5, § 3. 

842 Justin, x. 3. “ Regiam cognatorum 
ctede et strode principum replet, milla 
non sanguinis, non sexus, non artatis 
misericord la permotus.” 

04 * The. rebellion of Artabazus appears 
to have followed closely on the accession 
of Oclms. Heeren places it in b.c. 358 
(Manual, ii. 46; p. 110, E. T.) Mr. 
Schmitz (Biograph. Diet, ad voc. Auta- 
bazus) in b.c. *356. 

844 Artabazus was at first supported 
by the Athenians under Chares (Dic'd. 
Sic. xvl.22; Deni. Philipp. 1. § 28, p. 46). 
When ibis support was withdrawn, it 
was replaced by help from Thebes (Diod. 
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Sic. xvi. 34, § 2). Thus assisted, Arta- 
bazus maintained his independence 
against the attacks of Artaxerxes’ sa¬ 
traps, at any rate till b.c. 353. But soon 
afterwards lie was overpowered and 
forced to fly to Europe. A refuge was 
given to him by Philip of Macedon (ibid, 
xvi. 52, § 3). 

845 Ibid. xvi. 48, § 3. 

948 We have no details of this war. 
Its general results are stated by Diodo¬ 
rus (xvi. 40, § 3; 44, § 1; 48, §§ 1, 2) and 
glanced at by Isocrates ( Orat . iv. Phi¬ 
lipp. § 118). 

947 Uiod. Sic. xvi. 41. 

948 Ibid. xvi. 42, §§ 3-5. 

949 I agree generally with Mr. Grote 
as to these dates, and as to the mistake 
committed by Diodorus. (See his His¬ 
tory of Greece, vol. viii. p. 173, note 3, ed. 
of 1862.) 

850 Diod. Sic. xvi. 42, § 6. 

851 See text, p. 525. 

853 Diod. Sic. xvi. 42, § 1. 

953 Ibid. xvi. 46. 

964 Ibid. xvi. 42, § 2. 

856 Ibid. xvi. 44, |§ 5, 6. They are said 
to have surrounded their city with a 
triple ditch, to have greatly increased 
the height of its walls, and to have col¬ 
lected a fleet of a hundred ships—tri¬ 
remes and quinqueremes. 

use Three hundred thousand foot, and 
3\000 horse (Diod. xvi. 40, § 6). 

* 57 Ibid. xvi. 45, §§ 2, 3. 

858 KaTTjKoi'Ticre. Diod. 1. S. C. 

858 Ibid. § 4. 

980 Oi oi irpo yev rijv irapovcnas tov 

/3acriAe<u9 iveirpyoav dirdaas ras vav<;. 

(Diod. 1. s. c.) Mr. Grote has misplaced 
this event. (History of Greece , vol. viii. 
1>. 172.) 

981 Diod. Sic. xvi. 45, § 5. The pur¬ 
chasers expected to repay themselves 
by the discovery of gold aud silver in 
the ruins from the personal ornaments 
and utensils of the former inhabitants. 

983 Mr. Grote states the number at 
10.000 (History of Greece , vol. viii. p. 172), 
omitting to notice that the contingent 
of Mentor was added to the original ten 
thousand after the fall of Sidon. (Com¬ 
pare Diod. Sic. xvi. 47, § 4 —MeVrwp 

rou9 7rpoujrapxovra9 av tw yt(r0o<f>6povs — 
with xvi. 44, §§ 2-4.) 

983 Diod. Sic. xvi. 47, § 1. 

884 Ibid. xvi. 44, § 3. 

983 Ibid. xvi. 47, § 6. Sixty thousand 
Egyptians. 20,000 Libyans, and 20,000 
m u-cenary Greeks. 

888 . , . Tfbottov iroTayiiov irpos T<x9 

Kara tov NeiAov ya\as *ai aup.7rAoK:d9 ev- 
0e tojv airuTTov n\rjBos. Diod. 1. S. C. 

907 Diod. Sic. xvi. 47, § 7. 

988 Ibid. xvi. 48, § 2. 

948 Ibid. § 7. 

970 Ibid. xvi. 49 and 50. 

871 Ibid. xvi. 51, § 1. 

973 Ibid. § 2. According to iEIian, he 
not only destroyed the temples, but, 
like Cambyses, stabbed the existing Apis 
calf. (Far, Hist. iv. 8; vi, 8.) He also 


carried off the sacred books, which 
Bagoas afterwards sold to the priests at 
a high price. (Diod. 1. s. c.) 

973 Grote, History of Greece, vol. viii. 
p. 173. 

874 Diod. Sic. xvi. 50, §§ 7, 8. Accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, Mentor and Bagoas, 
who had not beeu on very good terms 
during the Egyptian expedition, swore 
at its close an eternal friendship, and 
thenceforth mutually supported one 
another. 

875 Ibid. xvi. 52. Hermeias. the friend 
of Aristotle, who held the fortress of 
Atarneus opposite Lesbos, was the chief 
of these. 

978 Ibid. xvi. 50, §8. 

977 1 can see no grounds for the asser¬ 
tion that Ochus, after the reduction of 
Egypt, ” withdrew to his seraglio, where 
he passed his days in sensual pleasures.” 
(Biogr. Diet, ad voc. Artaxerxes), or 
even for the statement that “ Mentor 
and Bagoas held him in complete de¬ 
pendence.” (Heeren, Manual , ii. § 48, 
p. 110, E. T.) Diodorus represents him 
as having great confidence in Bagoas, 
but as continuing to rule savagely and 
harshly to the last (xvii. 5, § 3). 

«78 Diod. Sic. xvi. 75, § 1. ‘O paenbevs 

v$optop.ero9 rrj v 4*iAi7T7rou Svvay ir, eypa^e 
npos rou9 eiri OabaTTj] craTpaira<;,ic. r. A. 

879 This must be the meaning of the 
words in the letter of Alexander to 
Codomannus—ei9 ©p xyv, fjv riyeis t) px°- 
yev, Svvayiv iTrey^ev^tlxos. (Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. ii. 14.) 

880 Arrian, 1. s. c.; Diod. Sic. xvi. 75, 
76; Demosth. Ep. ad Philipp, p. 153; 
Pausau. i. 29, § 7. 

881 Diod. Sic. xvii. 5, § 3. Mio-ovpeVov 

6* avrov Sia Ti)v xabeiroTrfTa. nor Tponuiv, 

k. r. A. 

883 Diod. 1. s. c.; ^Eliau, Far. Hist. vi. 

8 . 

963 Diodorus calls him yeipaxiov (xvii. 
5. § 4); but as he had several children in 
the third year of liis reign (ibid.), he can¬ 
not have been less than 13 or 14 at his 
accession. 

8.84 (Pavepov xaffeoTcoTos on Tiyuipi}(reTac 
tov avBevTTjv tuv dvoyrjydTcov. (Diod. 

l. S. C.) 

983 Diod. 1. s. c. The assassination of 
Arses by Bagoas is also noticed by Ar¬ 
rian (Exp. Alex. ii. 14), Strabo (xv. 3, 
§ 24), aud Q. Curtins (Hist. Alex. vi. 3, 
p. 154). 

988 According to Strabo, Darius Codo¬ 
mannus was not of the royal house (ovx 
ovra tov yevov 9 tuiv Paaibeutv, 1. S. C.). Ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus (xvii. 5, § 5). he was 
the grandson of Ostaues. a brother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. Some said that 
before he became king lie was a mere 
courier. (Plufc. Vit. Alex. c. 18.) 

887 It is scarcely necessary to vindi- 
date Codomannus from the charge of 
having stimulated Pausauias by bribes 
to murder Philip. Mr. Grote has seen 
the improbability of such a transaction. 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 239.) 
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988 Diod. Sic. xvii. 6, § 2. The acces¬ 
sion of Codomamuis a little preceded 
that of Alexander (ibid. xvii. 7. § 1), 
which fell in July. (Clinton, F. H. li. p. 

106.) 

089 Plat. Ep. V. IIAaTwi' o^e cV Tfl Tra- 
tpi6i Wyow. 

900 I)iod. Sic. xvii. 6; Justin, x. 3. 
The war intended can scarcely be that 
which occurred more than forty years 
earlier, under Artaxerxes Mnemon (see 
text, p. 503). We must consequently 
suppose that there had been another 
struggle with the same people under- 
Oehus, of which nothing has been re¬ 
corded hut the gallantry displayed by 
Codomamms. 

901 Plut. Vit. Alex. C. 21. ’A vBpu>v «aA- 

Akxtov feat /yicyKTTOS. 

999 Diod. Sic. xvii. 7, §§ I, 2; 39, § 4, &c. 

993 Arrian (iii. 22). and Mr. Grote fol¬ 
lowing him, have (1 think) underrated 
the military capacity of Codomaunus. 
He scarcely deserves to be called dv'rjp 
ra nokip-ta, tt ns aAAos, jiaAflaxos Tt koX 
ov 4>p(i-rjpr}S. 

994 Diod. Sic. xvi. 91, § 2. 

"6 Ibid. xvii. 7, § 1. 

998 Ibid. § 2. 

997 The army which fought at the 
Granicus comprised Medes. Hyrcanians, 
and Bactriaus (ib. xvii. 19), as well as 
Papldagonians, Cappadocians, and na¬ 
tive Persians. 

998 The mercenaries at the Granicus 
numbered 20,000. (Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 
14.) 

999 Arrian, ii. 4. 

1000 Diod. Sic. xvii. 7, § 3. 

Ibid. xvii. 7, §§ 8-10. 

1009 Xen. Hell. iii. 1, §§ 4-7; 4, § 5 et 
seqq. 

ioo3 Arrian makes Alexander bring 
into Asia ” rather more than 30,000 foot 
and above 5000 horse” (Exp. Alex. i. 11). 
Diodorus (xvii. 17) gives the foot as 30,- 
000 exactly, the horse as 4500. Other 
writers have the following numbers:— 

Justin. 32,000 foot. I 4500 horse. 

Calist henes. 40,000 ” 4500 “ 

Auaximenes ... 43,000 “ | 5500 “ 

Plutarch (ii. p. 327) tells us that the 
eye-witnesses, Ptolemy and Aristohnlus, 
agreed that the foot was 30,000. but dif¬ 
fered as to the horse: which the latter 
made 4000, while the former made it 
5000. 

1904 See text, pp. 515, 516. 

loos Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 18. The Per¬ 
sian fleet, which consisted chiefly of 
Cyprian and Plmuiieian vessels. Is reck¬ 
oned by Arrian at 400 ships. The fleet 
of Alexander consisted of 160. 

i® 98 Diod. Sic. xvll. 18, §§ 3, 4. 

1007 Ibid. 1. s. c.; Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 
12 . 

">»« Diod. Sic. xvll. 18. § 2. 

1 900 “Ai'afia TTJ* Urpaiov fi(ya\o*pv\iaf. 

Diod. Sic. xvii. 18, i 3. 

10,0 As Mr. Grote does ( History of 
Greece, vol. vlli. p. 311). 

» #n According to Diodorus (xvii. 19, $ 


4), the cavalry was mainly composed of 
Medes, Bactrians, Hyrcanians, and Pa 
phlagoniaus. 

5019 See Arrian. Exp. Alex. i. 14. IIcp- 

<ru >v 6c tnirct? fiiv l)cr<xv c? 6t<r/xvpi'ou?, fcVoi 
6c ttc^o’i /uu(T0o<f)6pot t okiyov drroSfoi’Tti 6tcr- 
pvpiotv. Diodorus reduces the horse to 
10.000, while he raises the infautry t«* 
100,000 (xvii. 19, §§ 4, 5). Justin (xi. 6) es¬ 
timates the eutire Persian force at 600,- 
000 ! 

lois Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 16, sub fin.; 
Plut. Vit. Alex. c. 16. 

1014 Plut. ITC Alex. 1. s. c.; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. i. 13. 

10,6 IIoAAa ptaflea. (Arrian, I. s. c.) 

lOlf'Ox^Ott VIT fpVtf/ljkoi KCLt Kpt]fXVO>S(tf. 

(Ibid.) 

1017 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 14. 

i<" 8 Ibid. i. 15. 

ioio Among these were Miihridates, 
the son-iu-law of Darius, and Hhcesaces, 
one of the generals. (Arr. 1. s. c. Com¬ 
pare Plut. Vil Alex. c. 16.) 

1020 Arriau, Exp. Alex. i. 15, ad fin. 

Ibid. i. 15 and 16. 

1033 Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 16. § 1. Oi 
Ilcpcrai natopavoi tc navTa\6d€v t}6tj fj ra 
n po a to n a avroi tc <cai oi ‘innot t oi? 

fv<rToi?. The almost complete armor 
which protected the heavy cavalry,horse 
and man alike, left little more than ihe 
face of the man and the head of the 
horse exposed. (See text, pp. 322, 323). 

1033 Arrian. 1. S. C. ‘Ey/cAirovoi t avrj} 
npdiTov. i) ’AAc£av6pos ffpocKii^ui'Cvcr. 

1094 So Arrian (1. s. c). Diodorus 
makes the number killed 2000 (xvii. 21, § 
6), Plutarch (Vit. Alex. c. 16) 2500. 

lose (jompnre Arriau (i 16) with Flut. 
1. s. c. The latter writer particularly 
notices the obstinacy of the resistance. 

io3« go Arriau. Plutarch slays the 
whole 20.000. Diodorus, on ttiecontrary, 
limits the slaiu to 10,000, and gives 20.0OU 
as the number of the prisoners. Here, 
as elsewhere. Arrian’s moderation is 
strongly in favor of his veracity. 

1097 Arriau, i. 15, 16; Diod. Sic. xvii. 21, 
§3. 

1098 Ap. Plutarch, Vit. Alex. c. 16. Mr. 
Grote regards Aristobulus as speaking 
only of the immediate “companions of 
Alexander” (Hint, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 
S17. note 4); hut the context of the pas¬ 
sage in 1’h it arch shows that the entire 
number of those slain on Alexander’s 
side in the battle Is intended. 

1099 Exp. Alex. i. 16. The number was 
made up of 25 *‘ Companion” cavalry, 
a6ore 60 ordinary cavalry, and 30 infau 
try. 

loso Grote (History of Greece , vol. viii. 
p 317). 

1031 At Marathon the number of those 
slain on the Greek side was no more 
than 192, though the centre was broken 
ami pursued, or at any rate forced to 
give ground. (Herod, vl. 117.) The loss 
tn the real battle of PI at ten was but 159 
(Ibid. ix. 70, ad tin.) 

1039 Compare Arrian, Exp. Alex, i, 17- 
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29 with Diod. Sic. xvii. 22-28. The siege 
of Marmareis, omitted by Arrian, is re¬ 
lated at length by the Sicilian writer. 

i°33 Arrian, Exp. Alex . i. 29. 

1034 Ibid. ii. 1; Diod. Sic. xvii. 29, § 4. 

1035 Diod. Sic. xvii. 30, § 1. 

io3« Arrian, ii. 2; Q. Curt. iii. 3. 

i°37 Arrian makes the number of Da¬ 
rius 1 forces at Issus 600,000 (Exp. Alex . 
ii. viii.), Diodorus 500,000 (xvii. 31, § 2). 
Q. Curtius, who alone enters into details, 
says that the foot was 250,000 and the 
horse 61,200, making a graud total of 
311,200. (Hist. Alex. iii. 24.) According 
to him, the troops were counted in the 
rough manner employed by Xerxes. (See 
text. p. 490.) 

lost- Th e plain of Sochi must (I think) 
have been that of Umk, north and east 
of the Lake of Antioch, which is de¬ 
scribed as “level and marshy” (Ains¬ 
worth. Travels in the Track , p. 62). 
Both the passes over Amauus lead to 
this tract, which is the only extensive 
lain in the neighborhood. Mr. Grote in 
is chart places Sochi much too far to 
the north. 

io3o piutarcli, Vit. Alex. c. 20. 

ioio Arrian, ii. 4; Plut. Vit. Alex. c. 19. 

1041 Arrian, ii. 5. 

Ibid. ii. 7, § 1. 

1043 Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 7, § 1; Q. 
Curt. Hist. Alex. iii. 8. 

1044 Arrian, ii. 6. 

1045 Ibid. ii. 7. Compare Q. Curt. 
1. s. c. These unfortunates were (it 
would seem) mutilated before they were 
put to death (tovtovs xclActtCjs aiKurd/ievos 
aneKTtivcv— Arrian). 

1046 These scouts were sent by sea in a 
triaconter. (Arrian, 1. s. c ). 

1047 Callisthenes np. Polyb. xii. 17. 

1048 Mr Grote, allowing a pace to a 
man, reckons the front rank at less than 
3500 men. (History of GYeece , vol. viii. 
p. 346, note 4.) 

i°49 Tot? aypetov to 7r\rj0os. (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. ii. 7.) 

1050 '0 #eos vnkp c r<f>uiv crrpaTrjyei a/meu/ov, 
€7rt vovv Aapttw dyaywv xafleipfat rlj v 
6uVap.ii/ e k rrjs eupuyoopias es ra (TTtvonopa.. 

(Ibid.) 

4054 Ibid. ii. 8. 

4062 Arrian makes this force consist of 
30,000 horse and 20,000 foot, whicli must 
certainly be an exaggeration. 

4053 Mr. Grote supposes that they must 
have been twenty-six deep ( Histonj , 
1. s. c.). 

1054 Arrian, 1. s. c.; Q. Curt. iii. 9. 

4065 Kapfiaxe? (Arrian). Strabo explains 
the term KdpSa whence he derives Kdp5a- 
Kc?, as to di/£pu>£e$ koI noAep-iKor. (Strab. 
xv. 3. § 18.) 

io66 Compare above, note 626. 

i°67 Arrian, ii. 8. 

1058 ibid. ii. 9, ad init. 

108fl Ibid, sub fin. 

4080 Oi tear' ’AAef avSpov /cat auTOs ’AAefav- 
6po? . . . 6p6p.w e? to v iroTa.p.bi' eye/iaA- 
Aov. (Arrian, ii*. 10.) 

Q. Curt. Hist. Alex, iii, 11, § 1, 


i°«3 Arrian, ii. 11; Diod. Sic. xvii. 33, 

§ 4383 See text, p. 517. 

4084 Arrian, ii. 10. 

4086 Xapcuct. (Ibid.) 

4088 Arrian, ii. 11, § 1; Plut. Vit. Alex, 

c. 20. 

io«7 Exp. Alex. ii. 11. 3 vv to?s ^piutois 

£<f>evye. 

4088 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iii. 11, p. 43; 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 34 

loss “ i n eo fpreelio] uterque rex vul 
neratur.” (Justin, xi. 9.) 

4070 See text, p. 533; and compare 
Diod. Sic. XVii. 6j § 1 (Ilapd t ot<% Ilepo-ais 
to 7rpuiTeiov T)]5 av&peias dmp'tyKaTo) and 
Justin, x. 3(“Bellum cum Alexandro 
magna virtute gessit”). 

1074 The identity of Sochi with the 
plaiu of Unite," which has been already 
asserted (see above, note 1038), is con¬ 
firmed by Q. Curt. iv. 1. w r here a place 
which seems to be Sochi is called Un- 
cliae. 

107 2 Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 13. 

4073 Oi» n^ov.aTT aWr/Aoiv Karanarov 
p-evoi rf Trpo? tt)s 5iu»£eo>s twi/ 7 roAep.iu>L/ 
cfiAanTOi’TO. (Ibid. ii. 11.) 

4074 Tliis is Arrian’s estimate. Diodo¬ 
rus (xvii. 36, § 6) and Q. Curtius (iii, 11, ad 
fin.) raise the loss in infantry to 100.00 \ 
thus making the total loss 110,000. This 
total is also given by Plutarch (Vit. Alex. 
c. 20). Justin, while agreeing as to the 
number of cavalry that fell, reduces the 
loss in infantry to 61,000 (xi. 9). 

1075 Arrian, 1. s. c. 

4076 So Arrian. Diodorus gives the 
name as Tasiaces (xvii 34, § 5). 

4077 Arrian, 1. s. c. The remainder of 
the females, who had accompanied the 
army from Babylon, including 329 con¬ 
cubines of Darius, had been placed for 
greater security at Damascus, where 
they were taken by Parmenio subse¬ 
quently. (Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 11, sub 
fin.; Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iii. 13; Parmeu. 
ap. Allien. Deipn. xiii. p. 608 A.) 

1078 Arrian, 1 s. c. 

1079 The highest estimate is that of 
Diodorus, who says that 300 foot wore 
killed and 150 horse (xvii. 36, § 6): the 
lowest that of Q. Curtius (iii. 11, ad fin ), 
w r ho agrees as to the horse, but makes 
the footmen slain no more than 32. 
Justin makes the total loss 280—130 foot 
and 150 horse (xi. 9). 

4 08 ° q c ur t. Hist. Alex. 1. s. c. 

io8i Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 13. § 1; Pint. 
Vit. Alex. c. 20. (Some said the wound 
w r as given by Darius himself; but this is 
very improbable.) 

i °82 Diod. Sic. xvii. 53, § 1. 

loss Diod. Sic. xvii. 39, 3, 4. 

4084 Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 168. Com¬ 
pare Arrian, ii. 11, ad fin. 

4086 Arrian, iii. 7, § 1. 

4088 The siege of Tyre occupied seven 
months. (Plut. Vit. Alex. c. 24; Diod. 
Sic. xvii. ‘6, §5.) It ivas taken in July. 
B.c. 332. (Arrian, ii. 24.) Full details of 
the siege are given by Arrian (ii, 18-24), 
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Diodorus (xvli. 40-46), and Q. Curtins 
Civ. 2 3). 

This siege lasted two months 
(Diod. Sic. xvii. 48, § 7). For an account 
of it, see Arrian, ii. 26, 27, 

joes Alexander passed the winter of 
B.c. 332-331 in Egypt, arriving about 
October, and leaving about February. 

io«9 Arrian, ii. 17. 

loeo when Agesilans was forced to 
quit Asia and return to defend his coun¬ 
try. he said that the Persian king had 
driven him away by means of 30.000 
“archers” (roforai), alluding to the- 
ordinary device upon the daric. (See 
PI. Evil. Fig. 4.) 

Diod. Sic. xvii. 39, § 1. 

io«3 Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 15. Dio¬ 
dorus (I. s. c ) makes Darius on this first 
occasion offer to cede to Alexander Asia 
Minor west of the Halys, and to pay a 
large sum as ransom for his family. 
But Arrian’s account is probably the 
true one. 

1093 Arrian, ii. 25. 

1094 So Curtins (Hist. Alex. iv. 5, § 1). 
The idea is consonant with Eastern 
notions 

1096 Arrian, ii. 12: Pint. Vit. Alex. c. 2; 
Q. Curt. iii. 12: Diod. Sic. xvii. 38. On 
the undue praise bestowed upon Alex¬ 
ander for his treatment of these cap¬ 
tives, see Mr. Grote’s Histo)~y of Greece , 
vol. viii. p. 376. note 1. 

ioo« Diod. Sic. xvii. 39, § 3; Q. Curt, 
iv. 9. 

Diod. xvii. 53, § 1. 

toss ibid. Compare Q. Curt, l.s. c. 

1099 Arrian, Exj). Alex. iii. 8. Eiirovro 

KOI 'la.Kai . . . oi»x vnyKOOt . . . a\\a 

Kara a v p. p a \ i a v 7 rf v Aapfiow. 

1,00 So Arrian. These twenty-five na¬ 
tions were the following:—The Persians, 
the Medes, the Babylonians, the Susia- 
liians, the Sitnceni, the Armenians, the 
Cadusians, the Albanians, the Sacesinm, 
the Cappadocians, the Ccele-Syrians, 
the Syrians of Mesopotamia. theTapyri, 
the llyreanians, the Paithians, the 
Ariaiis, the Bactrians, the Sogdians, 
the Saca?, the Indians, the Daans, the 
Aniehosians. the tribes along the “ Red 
Sea" coast, the Mardians, and the trans¬ 
planted durians (Arrian, iii. 8 and 11.) 
To this list Q Curtins adds the xMassa- 
gette. the Caspiuns, the Cossaeans, the 
Belitm. the Gortya\ the Phrygians, ami 
the Cataoniaus. { Vit. *4/e.r. iv. 11.) 
Darius bad also in his army a number 
of mercenary Greeks. 

noi Arrian's estimate (iii. 8) is 1,000.000 
foot and 40,000 horse; Plutarch’s (T7f. 
Alex. c. 31) 1,000,OcO altogether: Dio¬ 
dorus’s (xvii. 39, § 4) also 1,000.000— 
MXJ.OOO foot and 200,000 horse. Justin 
halves the numbers of Diodorus Cxi 12. 
§ fn. Curtins has a still lower estimate 
Ulist. Alex. iv. 12). The Latin writers 
evidently aim at bringing the recorded 
numbers within what they think the 
limits of probability. 

» |M Arrian, iii. d, sub fin. The ele¬ 


phants said to have been lent by the 
Indians to the Derbices, in their war 
with »he great Cyrus (see text. p. 445), 
resting on the weak authority of Ctesias, 
can scarcely be regarded as historical. 

no3 Alexander might have inarched 
upon Babylon by the route of the 
Younger Cyrus (see text, pp. 514-516); 
but in that case bis army would have 
bad to endure great hardships. 

1104 Diodorus says— n<p\ tV 
NtVoe irotr/aacrBat T»je napara^iv (xvii.53, 
%4). 

nos gee tbe description of Curtins: 
“Opportuna explicaudis eopjis repio 
erat, equitabilis et vnsta plnnities. Ne 
stirpes quidem et brevia virgulta ope 
riiint solum.” (Hist. Alex. iv. 9.) 
no« Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8. 

1,07 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. iv. 14, sub fin. 
nos Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 6, 7. 

1,09 Trjv erepae ioi-Tt fi>iropu>Ttpa ra 
£v/bL7ra»-Ta tw arpa-rep rpr, Kai ^iAos tois 
urjrois, /cal ra firinjSeia ex njt \u>pas 
Aa/ifiareie. (Art*, iii. 7.) 

mo Arrian, 1. s. c.; Diod. Sic. xvii. 55; 
Q. Curtius. iv. 9. 
ini Arrian, iii. 7, sub fin. 

I, 12 Q. Curt. 1. s. c.; Diod. Sic. xvii.53; 
§ 4. Hence the name popularly given 
to the battle, which should rather have 
been called the battle of Gaugamela. 

ma Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8; Pint. 
Vit. Alex. c. 31. 

II, 4 Arrian, iii. 11. 

1115 See text, pp. 328, 520. Compare 
Airian, ii. ad fin. 

in« Arrian, iii. 11 and 13. 

5117 As especially the position of tbe 
spiked balls intended to damage his 
cavalry, which he was thus enabled to 
avoid on the day of battle. (See Q. 
Curt. iv. 13. sub fin ) 
ms Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 7, sub fin.; 
9, ad init. 

mo parmenio alone r< cumne? ded de¬ 
laying till next dnv. (Arrian, iii. U ) 

»i 2 ° Ibid. 12. i.il fin. 

nai The aeeoui I 1,» re followed is I list 
of Arrian tin 12) Cutties (iv. 1 .and 
Diodorus (x\ ii. . r 7' Ayi ♦ e in the ma n. 

1133 Arrian iii. 13; Q Curt. iv. 15. § 1. 
1133 Arrian. I. s. c. 

1,24 III. i ; i U. 

1136’Hye fipc-/uo> re Kai ilAaAaypw. (Ar¬ 
rian. 1. S. c.l 

1,28 A) l inn, 1. S O ov TC lnn<U > oi afi^ 
’AAtfavbpoi' a-’-r* ? ei*owcrT«K 

ei'eKfU'To, o B t cr p o •" c r* ^o/uecot, Kai 
t o I v £ v a r o * s ti irpiiffiaira rwc 
Ilf p<r i* k o it t o i» t ( { , i) tk </*aAar£ rj 
MaKf^oi-ifTT xri*Ki rj K*i ru*c onpiova i<t 
7Tftf*ptKi>*a ea/ljtrtAi’jK* »• i 6 tj avroTf, k. t. A. 

* 127 So Diodorus tx'ii I’tV $ 2). Cur 
I tins iiv. )5) mentions tin’ d. nth of the 
charioteer, but do-s not nswicn the blow 
to pnv individual. I cannot think that 
Arrian’s silem*» throws m v serious 
doubt oil tin* filet thus mte t d 

113H irfpa? n\<vpas trapay v/x cw 

flfitrqs r*>r dvi'aywi'i^afVwr. (Diod 
Sic xvii. CO, § 3.) 
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1129 The discomfiture of the left wing 
was nearly simultaneous with the 
danger and flight of Darius. (Arrian, iii. 
14.) 

1130 Ibid. 15; Q. Curt. iv. 16; v. 1. 

1131 Id. iv. 15. 

“35 Diod. Sic. xvii. 59, § 5; 60, § 6; Q. 
Curt. iv. 16. Arrian touches very slight¬ 
ly indeed on the difficulties of the left 
wing. 

u33 Arrian, iii. 14. 

ns* Ibid. 15; Q. C. iv. 16. 

lisa Arrian, 1. s. c. Diod. Sic. xvii. 60, 
§ 8. Two episodes of the battle have 
been omitted in the text, hut deserve 
a cursory notice. When the phalanx 
divided, part staying to assist Purmenio 
in his difficulties, aud part accompan}’- 
ing Alexander in the pursuit, a bod}’ of 
Median and Persian cavalry dashed 
through the gap thus left in the Mace¬ 
donian line, and hastening to the rear 
attacked the camp and baggage. After 
a partial success, the second Mace¬ 
donian line turned against them and 
beat them off. (Arrian, iii. 15. Com¬ 
pare Diod. Sic. xvii. 59, §3 5-0; Q. Curt, 
iv. 15.) 

The other episode was the following. 
As Alexander returned to assist Par- 
menio, he met face to face a consider¬ 
able body of Persian, Parthian, and 
Median cavalry which was just quitting 
the field. A sharp conflict ensued 


(i7T770^axia avrrj Kaprcptorarj] ro5 navTos ep- 
yov finea-nj. Arrian, iii. 15). Sixty of 
the “ Companions” were slain. Hc- 
phsestion, Ccenus, and Menidas Mere 
wounded; and most of the fugitives 
succeeded in cutting their -way through. 
As Arrian observes, these men fought 
for their lives, and not merely to gain a 
victory for another. 

ii38 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 15, sub fin. 

1137 Diodorus makes the loss “ up- 
M’ards of 90,0(JU ” (xvii. 61, §3); Curtius 
puts it at 40,000 (iv. 16). 

1138 Especially by Mr. Grote {History 
of Greece , vol. viii. p. 384). 

113U Ibid. p. 383. It is true that Mr. 
Grote has in his favor Arrian's words 
(irpuros auTO{ €7rwrTpci//a? e<f»evy£v)- blit 

I question Mhether he has rightly ap¬ 
prehended Arrian’s meaning. Arrian is 
not, I think, contrasting Darius’s con¬ 
duct with that of those about him, but 
merely speaking of the part of the army 
in which the Persian flight began. 
Darius with the centre fled first; then, 
just afterwards, the horse upon the 
left was defeated by Aretas, and put to 
flight also. This mode of understanding 
Arrian (which is, I think, what the con¬ 
text requires) brings him into harmony 
with Curtius and Diodorus, whom Mr. 
Grote is compelled wholly to discard. 
(See his note 3, pp. 383, 384.) 

1140 Daniel viii. 5-7. 
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A HISTORY OF PARTHIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Geography of Parthia Proper . Character of the Region v 
Climate. Character of the Surrounding Countries. 

The broad tract of desert which, eastward of the Caspian 
Sea, extends from the Moughojar hills to the Indian Ocean, a 
distance of above 1500 miles, is interrupted about midway by 
a strip of territory possessing features of much beauty and 
attraction. This strip, narrow compared to the desert on 
either side of it, is yet, looked at by itself, a region of no incon¬ 
siderable dimensions, extending, as it does from east to west, 1 
a distance of 320, and from north to south of nearly 200 miles. 
The mountain chain, which running southward of the Cas¬ 
pian, skirts the great plateau of Iran, or Persia, on the north, 
broadens out, after it passes the south-eastern corner of the 
sea, into a valuable and productive mountain-region. Four or 
five distinct ranges 2 here run parallel to one another, having 
between them latitudinal valleys, with glens transverse to 
their courses. The sides of the valleys are often well wooded f 
the flat ground at the foot of the hills is fertile; water abounds: 
and the streams gradually collect into rivers of a considerable 
size. 

The fertile territory in this quarter is further increased by the 
extension of cultivation to a considerable distance from the base 
of the most southern of the ranges, in the direction of the Great 
Iranic desert. The mountains send down a number of small 
streams towards the south; and the water of these, judiciously 
husbanded by means of reservoirs and Jcanats , is capable of 
spreading fertility over a broad belt at the foot of the hills; 4 
which, left to nature, would be almost as barren as the desert 
itself, into which it would, in fact, be absorbed. 

It was undoubtedly in the region which has been thus briefly 
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described that the ancient home of the Parthians lay. In 
this neighborhood alone are found the geographic names 
which the most ancient writers who mention the Parthians 
connect with them. 5 Here evidently the Parthians were set¬ 
tled 6 at the time when Alexander the Great overran the East, 
and first made the Greeks thoroughly familiar with the Par¬ 
thian name and territory. Here, lastly, in the time of the 
highest Parthian splendor and prosperity, did a province of 
the Empire retain the name of Parthyene, or Parthia Proper ; 7 
and here, also, in their palmiest days, did the Parthian kings 
continue to have a capital and a residence. 8 

Parthia Proper, however, was at no time coextensive with 
the region described. A portion of that region formed the 
district called Hyrcania; and it is not altogether easy to deter¬ 
mine what were the limits between the two. The evidence 
goes, on the whole, to show that, while Hyrcania lay towards 
the west and north, the Parthian country was that towards 
the south and east, 9 the valleys of the Ettrek and Gurghan 
constituting the main portions of the former, while the tracts 
east and south of those valleys, as far as the sixty-first degree 
of E. longitude, constituted the latter. 

If the limits of Parthia Proper be thus defined, it will have 
nearly corresponded to the modem Persian province of Khora- 
san. It wall have extended from about Damaghan (long. 
54° 10 1 ) upon the west, 10 to the Heri-rud upon the east, and 
have comprised the modern districts of Damaghan, Shah-rud, 
Sebzawar, Nishapur, Meshed, Shebri-Xo, and Tersheez. Its 
length from east to west will have been about 300 miles, and 
its average width about 100 or 120. It wall have contained an 
area of about 33,000 square miles, being thus about equal in 
size to Ireland, Bavaria, or St. Domingo. 

The character of the district has been already stated in 
general terms; but some further particulars may now be 
added. It consists, in the first place, of a mountain and a 
plain region—the mountain region lying towards the north 
and the plain region towards the south. The mountain region 
is composed of three main ranges, the Daman-i-Koh, or Hills 
of the Kurds, 11 upon the north, skirting the great desert of 
Kharesm, the Alatagh and Meerabee mountains in the centre; 
and the Jaghetai or Djuvein range, upon the south, which 
may be regarded as continued in the hills above Tersheez and 
Kbaff. The three ranges arc parallel, running east and west, 
but with an inclination, more or less strong, to the north of 
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west and the south of east. The northern and central ranges 
are connected by a water-shed, which runs nearly east and 
west, a little to the south of Kooshan, and separates the head 
streams of the Ettrek from those of the Meshed river. The 
central and southern ranges are connected by a more decided 
mountain line, a transverse ridge which runs nearly north and 
south, dividing between the waters that flow westward into 
the G-urghan, and those which form the river of Nishapur. 
This conformation of the mountains leaves between the ranges 
three principal valleys, the valley of Meshed towards the 
south-east, between the Kurdish range and the Alatagh and 
Meerabee; that of Miyanabad towards the west, between the 
Alatagh and the Jaghetai; and that of Nishapur towards the 
south, between the eastern end of the Jaghetai and the western 
flank of the Meerabee. As the valleys are three in number, 
so likewise are the rivers, which are known respectively as the 
Tejend, or river of Meshed, the river of Nishapur, and the 
river of Miyanabad. 12 

The Tejend, which is the principal stream of the three, rises 
from several sources in the hills south of Kooshan, and flows 
with a south-easterly course down the valley of Meshed, re¬ 
ceiving numerous tributaries from both sides, 13 until it reaches 
that city, when it bends eastward, and, finding a way through 
the Kurdish range, joins the course of the Heri-rud, about 
long. 61° 10'. Here its direction is completely changed. Turn¬ 
ing at an angle, which is slightly acute, it proceeds to flow to 
the west of north, along the northern base of the Kurdish 
range, from which it receives numerous small streams, till it 
ends finally in a large swamp or marsh, in lat. 39°, long. 57°, 
nearly. 14 The entire length of the stream, including only main 
windings, is about 475 miles. In its later course, however, it 
is often almost dry, the greater portion of the water being 
consumed in irrigation in the neighborhood of Meshed. 

The xdver of Nishapur is formed by numerous small streams, 
which descend from the mountains that on three sides inclose 
that city. Its water is at times wholly consumed in the culti¬ 
vation of the plain; but the natural course may be traced, 
running in a southerly and south-westerly direction, until it 
debouches from the hills in the vicinity of Tersheez. 

The Miyanabad stream is believed to be a tributary of the 
G-urghan. It rises from several sources in the transverse 
range joining the Alatagh to the Jaghetai, the streams from 
which all flow westward in narrow valleys, uniting about 
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long. 57° 35'. The course of the river from this point to Pi- 
perne has not been traced, but it is believed to run in a general! 
westerly direction along the southern base of the Alatagh, and' 
to form a junction with the Gurghan a little below the ruins; 
of the same name. Its length to this point is' probably abouP 
200 miles. 

The elevation of the mountain chains is not great. No very' 
remarkable peaks occur in them; and it may be doubted 
whether they anywhere attain a height of above G000 feet.- 
They are for the most part barren and nigged, very scantilV 
supplied with timber, 15 and only in places capable of furnish¬ 
ing a tolerable pasturage to flocks and herds. The valleys, on 
the other hand, are rich and fertile in the extreme; that of 
Meshed, which extends a distance of above a hundred miles 
from north-west to south-east, and is from twenty to thirty 
miles broad, has almost everywhere a good and deep soil, 16 is 
abundantly supplied with water, and yields a plentiful return 
even to the simplest and most primitive cultivation. The 
plain about Nishapur, which is in length from eighty to ninety 
miles, and in width from forty to sixty, boasts a still greater 
fertility. 17 

The flat country along the southern base of the mountains, 
which ancient writers regard as Parthia,- par excellence , 18 is a 
strip of territory about 300 miles long, varying in width ac* 
cording to the labor and the skill applied ty its inhabitants tc 
the perfecting of a system of irrigation. At present the 
Jcanats , or underground water-courses, are seldoni carried to a 
distance of more than a mile or two from the foot of the hills 
but it is thought that anciently the cultivation was extended’ 
considerably further. Puined cities dispersed throughout ihv 
tract 19 sufficiently indicate its capabilities, and in a few places? 
where much attention is paid to agriculture the results are 
such as to imply that the soil is more than ordinarily produc¬ 
tive, 20 The salt desert lies, however, in most places within ten 
or fifteen miles of the hills; and beyond this distance it is 
obviously impossible that the “ Atak” or “Skirt ” should at any 
time have been inhabited. 21 

It is evident that the entire tract above described must have 
been at all times a valuable and much coveted region. Com 
pared with the arid and inhospitable deserts which adjoin it 
upon the north and south, Khorasan, the ancient Parthia and 
Hyrcania, is a terrestrial Paradise. Parthia, though scantily 
wooded, 22 still produces in places the pine, the walnut, th$ 
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sycamore, the ash, the poplar, the willow, the vine, the mul¬ 
berry, the apricot, and numerous other fruit trees. 23 Saffron, 
asafoetida, and the gum ammoniac plant, are indigenous in 
parts of it. 24 Much of the soil is suited for the cultivation of 
wheat, barley, and cotton. 25 The ordinary return upon wheat 
and barley is reckoned at ten for one. 26 Game abounds in 
the mountains, and fish in the underground water-courses. 27 
Among the mineral treasures of the region may be enumerated 
copper, lead, iron, salt, 28 and one of the most exquisite of gems, 
the turquoise. 29 This gem does not appear to be mentioned by 
ancient writers; but it is so easily obtainable that we can 
scarcely suppose it was not known from very ancient times. 

The severity of the climate of Parthia is strongly stated by 
Justin. 30 According to modern travellers, the winters, though 
protracted, are not very inclement, the thermometer rarely 
sinking below ten or eleven degrees of Fahrenheit during the 
nights, 31 and during the daytime rising, even in December and 
January, 32 to 40° or 50°. The cold weather, however, which 
commences about October, continues till nearly the end of 
March, when storms of sleet and hail are common. 33 Much 
snow falls in the earlier portion of the winter, and the valleys 
are scarcely clear of it till March. On the mountains it re¬ 
mains much longer, and forms the chief source of supply to 
the rivers during the spring and the early summer time. In 
summer the heat is considerable, more especially in the region 
known as. the “ Atak; ” and here, too, the unwholesome wind, 
which blows from the southern desert, is felt from time to 
time as a terrible scourge. 34 But in the upland country the 
heat is at no time very intense, and the natives boast that they 
are not compelled by it to sleep on their house-tops during 
more than one month in the year. 35 

The countries by which Parthia Proper was bounded were 
the following: Chorasmia, Margiana, Aria, Sarangia, Sagartia, 
and Hyrcania. 

Chorasmia lay upon the north, consisting of the low tract 
between the most northerly of the Parthian mountain chains 
and the old course of the Oxus. This region, which is for the 
most part an arid and inhospitable desert, 36 can at no time have 
maintained more than a sparse and scanty population. The 
Turkoman tribes which at the present day roam over the waste, 
feeding their flocks and herds alternately on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Tejend, or finding a bare subsistence for them 
about the ponds and pools left by the winter rains, represent, it 
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is probable, with sufficient faithfulness, the ancient inhabitants, 
who, whatever their race, must always have been nomads, and 
can never have exceeded a few hundred thousands. 37 On this 
side Partliia must always have been tolerably safe from at¬ 
tacks, unless the Cis-Oxianian tribes were reinforced, as they 
sometimes were, by hordes from beyond the river. 

On the north-east was Margiana, sometimes regarded as a 
country by itself, sometimes reckoned a mere district of Bac- 
tria. 3S This was the tract of fertile land upon the Murg-ab, or 
ancient Margus river, which is known among moderns as the 
district of Merv. The Murg-ab is a stream flowing from the 
range of the Paropamisus, in a direction which is a little east 
of north; it debouches from the mountains in about lat. 3G° 25', 
and thence makes its way through the desert. Before it 
reaches Merv, it is eighty yards wide and five feet deep, 39 thus 
carrying a vast body of water. By a judicious use of dykes 
and canals, this fertilizing fluid was in ancient times carried to 
a distance of more than twenty-five miles from the natural 
course of the river; and by these means an oasis was created 
with a circumference of above 170, and consequently a diame¬ 
ter of above fifty miles. 40 This tract, inclosed on every side by 
deserts, was among the most fertile of all known regions; it 
was especially famous for its vines, which grew to such a size 
that a single man could not encircle their stems with his two 
arms, and bore clusters that were a yard long. 41 Margiana 
possessed, however, as a separate country, little- military 
strength, and it was only as a portion of some larger and more 
populous territory that it could become formidable to the Par- 
thians. 

South of Margiana, and adjoining upon Parthia toward the 
east, was Aria, the tract which lies about the modem Herat. 
This was for the most part a mountain region, very similar in 
its general character to the mountainous portion of Parthia, 42 
but of much smaller dimensions. 43 Its people were fairly war¬ 
like ; but the Parthian population was probably double or triple 
their number, and Parthia consequently had but little to fear 
in this quarter. 

Upon the south-east Parthia was bordered by Sarangia, the 
country of the Sarangae, or Drangse. This appears to have 
been the district south of the Herat valley, reaching thence as 
far as the Hamoon, or Sea of Seistan. It is a country of hills 
and downs, 44 watered by a number of somewhat scanty 
streams, which flow south-westward from the Paropamisus to 
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the Hamoon. Its population can never have been great, and 
they were at no time aggressive or enterprising, so that on this 
side also the Parthians were secure, and had to deal with no 
formidable neighbor. 

Sagartia succeeded to Sarangia towards the west, and bordered 
Parthia along almost the whole of its southern frontier. Ex¬ 
cepting in the vicinity of Tebbes and Toun 45 (lat. 34°, long. 56° 
to 58 3 ), this district is an absolute desert, the haunt of the ga¬ 
zelle and the wild ass, 45 dry, saline, and totally devoid of vege¬ 
tation. The wild nomads, who wandered over its wastes, ob¬ 
taining a scanty subsistence by means of the lasso, 47 were few 
in number, 48 scattered, and probably divided by feuds. South¬ 
ern Parthia might occasionally suffer from their raids; but 
they were far too weak to constitute a serious danger to the 
mountain country. 

Lastly, towards the west and the north-west. Parthia was 
bordered by Hyrcania, a region geographically in the closest 
connection with it, very similar in general character, but richer, 
warmer, and altogether more desirable. Hyrcania was, as al¬ 
ready observed, 43 the western and north-western portion of 
that broad mountain region which has been described as inter¬ 
vening between the eastern shores of the Caspian and the river 
Arius, or Heri-rud. It consisted mainly of the two rich valleys 
of the G-urghan and Ettrek, with the mountain chains inclos¬ 
ing or dividing them. Here on the slopes of the hills grow the 
oak, the beech, the elm, the alder, the ^vild cherry; here luxu¬ 
riant vines spring from the soil on every side, raising them¬ 
selves aloft by the aid of then stronger sisters, and hanging in 
wild festoons from tree to tree; beneath their shade the ground 
is covered with flowers of various kinds, primroses, violets, 
lilies, hyacinths, and others of unknown species; while in the 
flat land at the bottom of the valleys are meadows of the soft¬ 
est and the tenderest grass, capable of affording to numerous 
flocks and herds an excellent and unfailing pasture. 50 Abun¬ 
dant game finds shelter in the forests, 51 while towards the 
mouths of the rivers, where the ground is for the most part 
marshy, large herds of wild boars are frequent; a single herd 
sometimes containing hundreds. 52 Altogether Hyrcania was a 
most productive and desirable country, capable of sustaining a 
dense population, and well deserving Strabo’s description of it 
as “highly favored of Heaven.” 53 The area of the country 
was, however, small ; 54 probably not much exceeding one half 
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that of Partliia Proper; and thus the people were not sufficiently 
numerous to cause the Parthians much apprehension. 

The situation and character of Parthia thus, on the whole, 
favored her becoming an imperial power. She had abundant 
resources -within herself; she had a territory apt for the pro¬ 
duction of a hardy race of men; and she had no neighbors of 
sufficient strength to keep her down, when she once developed 
the desire to become dominant. Surprise has been expressed 
at her rise. 55 But it is perhaps more astonishing that she 
passed so many centuries in obscurity before she became an 
important state, than that she raised herself at last to the first 
position among the Oriental nations. Her ambition and her 
material strength were plants of slow growth; it took several 
hundreds of years for them to attain maturity: when, how¬ 
ever, this point was reached, the circumstances of her geo¬ 
graphical position stood her in good stead, and enabled her 
rapidly to extend her way over the greater portion of Western 
Asia. 


CHAPTER II. 

Early notices of the Parthians. Their Ethnic character and 
connections. Their jwsition under the Persian Monarchs, 
from Cyrus the Great to Darius III. ( Codomannus .) 


IlapOiov yeVos 3.kv9ik6v .— Arrian, Fr. 1. 


The Parthians do not appear in history until a comparatively 
recent period. Their name occurs nowhere in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, They obtain no mention in the Zendavesta. 
The Assyrian Inscriptions are wholly silent concerning them. 
It is not until the time of Darius Hystaspis that we have trust¬ 
worthy evidence of their existence as a distinct people. 1 In 
the inscriptions of this king we find their country included 
under the name of Parthva or Parthwa among the provinces 
of the Persian Empire, joined in two places with Sarangia, 
Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, and Sogdiana, 2 and in a third with 
these same countries and Sagartia. 3 We find, moreover, an 
account of a rebellion in which the Parthians took part. In 
the troubles which broke out upon the death of the Pseudo- 
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Smerdis, b.c. 521, Parthia revolted, in conjunction (as it would 
seem) with Hyrcania, espousing the cause of that Median pre- 
fender, who, declaring himself a descendant of the old Median 
snonarchs, set himself up as a rival to Darius. Hytaspes, the 
father of Darius, held at this time the Parthian satrapy. In 
two battles within the limits of his province he defeated the 
rebels, who must have brought into the field a considerable 
force, since in one of the two engagements they lost in killed 
and prisoners between 10,000 and 11,000 men. After their 
second defeat the Parthians made their submission, and once 
more acknowledged Darius for their sovereign. 4 

With these earliest Oriental notices of the Parthians agree 
entirely such passages as contain any mention of them in the 
more ancient literature of the Greeks. Hecataeus of Miletus, 
who was contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, made the 
Parthians adjoin upon the Chorasmians in the account which 
he gave of the geography of Asia. 5 Herodotus spoke of them 
as a people subject to the Persians in the reign of Darius, and 
assigned them to the sixteenth satrapy, which comprised also 
the Arians, the Sogdians, and the Chorasmians. 6 He said that 
they took part in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece (b. c. 
480), serving in the army on foot under the same commander 
as the Chorasmians, and equipped like them with bows and 
arrows, and with spears of no great length. 7 In another pas¬ 
sage he mentioned their being compelled to pay the Persian 
water tax, and spoke of the great need which they had of 
water for the irrigation of their millet and sesame crops. 8 

It is evident that these notices agree with the Persian ac¬ 
counts, both as to the locality of the Parthians and as to the 
fact of their subjection to the Persian government. They fur¬ 
ther agree in assigning to the Parthians a respectable military 
character, yet one of no very special eminency. On the eth¬ 
nology of the nation, and the circumstances under which the 
country became an integral part of the Persian dominions, 
they throw no light. We have still to seek an answer to the 
questions, “Who were the Parthians?” and “How did they 
become Persian subjects?” 

Who were the Parthians ? It is not until the Parthians have 
emerged from obscurity and become a great people that an¬ 
cient authors trouble themselves with inquiries as to their 
ethnic character and remote antecedents. Of the first writers 
who take the subject into their consideration, some are con¬ 
cent to say that the Parthians were a race of Scyths, who at a 
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remote date had separated from the rest of the nation, and had 
occupied the southern portion of the Chorasmian desert, 
whence they had gradually made themselves masters of the 
mountain region adjoining it. 9 Others added to this that the 
Scythic tribe to which they belonged was called the Dalise ; that 
their own proper name was Pami, or Aparni; and that they 
had migrated originally from the country to the north of the 
Palus Mseotis, where they had left the great mass of their fel¬ 
low tribesmen. 10 Subsequently, in the time of the Antonines, the 
theory was started that the Parthians were Scytbs, whom 
Sesostris, on his return from his Scythian expedition, brought 
into Asia and settled in the mountain-tract lying east of the 
Caspian." 

It can scarcely be thought that these notices have very much 
historical value. Moderns are generally agreed that the 
Scythian conquests of Sesostris are an invention of the Egyptian 
priests, which they palmed on Herodotus 12 and Diodorus. 13 
Could they be regarded as having really taken place, still the 
march back from Scythia to Egypt round the north and east 
of the Caspian Sea would be in the highest degree improbable. 
The settlement of the Parthians in Parthia by the returning 
conqueror is, in fact, a mere duplicate of the tale commonly told 
of his having settled the Colchians in Colchis, 14 and is equally 
worthless. The earlier authors, moreover, know nothing of 
the story, which first appears in the second centmy after our 
era, and as time goes on becomes more circumstantial. 15 

Even the special connection of the Parthians with the Dahse, 
and their migration from the shores of the Palus Meeotis, 
may be doubted. Strabo admits it to be uncertain whether 
there were any Dahae at all about the Mseotis ; 16 and, if there 
were, it would be open to question whether they were of the 
same race with the Dahae of the Caspian. 17 As the settlement 
of the Parthians in the country called after their name dated 
from a time anterior to Darius Hystaspis, and the Greeks cer¬ 
tainly did not set on foot any inquiries into their origin till at 
least two centuries later, 18 it would be unlikely that the Parthi¬ 
ans could give them a true account. The real groundwork of the 
stories told seems to have been twofold. First, there was a 
strong conviction on the part of those who came in contact 
with the Parthians that they v;ere Scyths; and secondly, it 
was believed that their name meant k< exile.” 19 Hence it was 
necessaiy to suppose that they had migrated into their country 
from some portion of the tract known as Scythia to the Greeks, 
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and it was natural to invent stories as to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the migration. 

The residuum of the truth, or at any rate the important con¬ 
viction of the ancient writers, which remains after their 
stories are sifted, is the Scythic character of the Parthian peo¬ 
ple. On this point, Strabo, Justin, and Arrian are agreed. 
The manners of the Parthians had, they tell us, much that 
was Scythic in them. 20 Their language was half Scythic, 
half Median. 21 They armed themselves in the Scythic fash¬ 
ion. 22 They were, in fact, Scyths in descent, in habits, in 
character. 

But what are we to understand by this ? May we assume at 
once that they were a Turanian people, in race, habits, and 
language akin to the various tribes of Turkomans who are at 
present dominant over the entire region between the Oxus and 
the Parthian mountain-tract, and within that tract have many 
settlements ? May we assume that they stood in an attitude 
of natural hostility to the Arian nations by which they were 
surrounded, and that their revolt was the assertion of inde¬ 
pendence by a down-trodden people after centuries of subjec¬ 
tion to the yoke of a stranger ? Did Turan, in their persons, 
rise against Iran after perhaps a thousand years of oppression, 
and renew the struggle for predominance in regions where the 
war had been waged before, and where it still continues to be 
waged at the present day ? 

Such conclusions cannot safely be drawn from the mere fact 
that the Scythic character of the Parthians is asserted in the 
strongest terms by the ancient writers. The term “ Scythic” 
is not, strictly speaking, ethnical. It designates a life rather a 
descent, habits rather than blood. It is applied by the Greeks 
and Romans to Indo-European and Turanian races indiffer¬ 
ently, 23 provided that they are nomads, dwelling in tents or 
carts, living on the produce of their flocks and herds, uncivi¬ 
lized, and, perhaps it may be added, accustomed to pass their 
lives on horseback. We cannot, therefore, assume that a na¬ 
tion is Turanian simply because it is pronounced “ Scythic.” 
Still, as in fact the bulk of those races which have remained 
content with the nomadic condition, and which from the ear¬ 
liest times to the present day have led the life above described 
in the broad steppes of Europe and Asia, appear to have been 
of the Turian type, a presumption is raised in favor of a 
people being Turanian by decided and concordant statements 
that it is Scythic. The presumption may of course be re< 
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moved by evidence .to the contrary ; but, until such evidence 
is produced it has weight, and constitutes an argument, the 
force of which is considerable. 

In the present instance the presumption raised is met by no 
argument of any great weight; while on the other hand it 
receives important confirmation from several different quar¬ 
ters. It is said, indeed, that as all, or almost all, the other 
nations of these parts were confessedly Arians (e.g. the 
Bactrians, the Sogdians, the Chorasmians, the Margians, the 
Arians of Herat, the Sagartians, the Sarangians, and the 
Hyrcanians), it would be strange if the Parthians belonged to 
a wholly different ethnic family. 24 But, in the first place, the 
existence of isolated nationalities, detached fragments of some 
greater ethnic mass, embodied amid alien material, is a fact 
familiar to ethnologists; 25 and, further, it is not at all certain 
that there were not other Turanian races in these parts, as, 
for instance, the Thamanseans. Again, it is said that the 
Parthians show their Arian extraction by their names: hut 
this argument may he turned against those who adduce it. 
It is true that among the Parthian names a considerable 
-number are not only Arian, but distinctly Persian—e.g., Mith- 
aldates, Tiridates, Artabanus, Orobazus, Rhodaspes—hut the 
hulk: of the names have an entirely different character. There 
is nothing Arian in such appellations as Amminapes, Bacasis, 
Pacorus, Vonones, Sinnaces, Abdus, Abdageses, Gotarzes, 
Yologeses, Mnasciras, Sanatroeccs; nor anything markedly 
Arian in Priapatius, 26 Himerus, Orodes, Apraetseus, Ornos- 
pades, Parrhaces, Vasaces, Monesis, Exedares. If the Par¬ 
thians were Arians, what account is to be given of these 
words ? That they employed a certain number of Persian names 
is sufficiently explained by their subjection during more than 
two centuries to the Persian rule. We are also distinctly told 
that they affected Persian habits, and desired to he looked 
upon as Persians. 27 The Arian names home by Parthians no 
more show them to he Arians in race than the Norman names 
adopted so widely by the Welsh show them to be Northmen. 
On the other hand, the non-Arian names in the former case 
are like the non-Norman names in the latter, and equally indi¬ 
cate a second source of nomenclature, in which should be con¬ 
tained the key to the true ethnology of the people. 

The non-Arian character of the Parthians is signified, if not 
proved, by the absence of their name from the Zendavesta. 
The Zendavesta enumerates amorg Arian nations the Bae- 
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trians, the Sogdians, the Margians, the Hyrcanians, the Arians 
of Herat, and the Chorasmians, or all the important nations 
of these parts except the Parthians. The Parthian country it 
mentions under the name of Nisaya 28 or Nissea, implying 
apparently that the Parthians were not yet settled in it. The 
only ready way of reconciling the geography of the Zenda- 
vesta with that of later ages is to suppose the Parthians a 
non-Arian nation who intruded themselves among the early 
Arian settlements, coming probably from the north, the great 
home of the Turanians. 

Some positive arguments in favor of the Turanian origin of 
the Parthians may be based upon their names. The Parthians 
affect, in their names, the termination -ac or -ak, as, for 
instance, in Arsac-es, Sinnac-es, Parrhaces, Yesaces, Sana- 
traeces, Phraataces, etc.—a termination which characterizes 
the primitive Babylonian, the Basque, and most of the Tura¬ 
nian tongues. The termination - geses , found in such names as 
Yolo-geses, Abda-geses, and the like, may be compared with 
the - ghiz of Yenghiz. The Turanian root annap , “God,” is 
perhaps traceable in Amm-inap-es. If the Parthian “ Chos- 
roes ” represents the Persian “ Kurush” or Cyrus, the corrup¬ 
tion which the word has undergone is such as to suggest a 
Tatar articulation. 

The remains of the Parthian language, which we possess, 
beyond their names, are too scanty and too little to be de¬ 
pended on to afford us any real assistance in settling the 
question of their ethnic character. Besides the words snrena , 
“ Commander-in-chief,” and karta or kerta , “city,” “fort,” 
there is scarcely one of which we can be assured that it was 
really understood by the Parthians in the sense assigned to 
it. 29 Of these two, the latter, which is undoubtedly Arian, 
may have been adopted from the Persians: 30 the former is 
non-Arian, but has no known Turanian congeners. 

If, however, the consideration of the Parthian language does 
not help us to determine their race, a consideration of their 
manners and customs strengthens much the presumption that 
they were Turanians. Like the Turkoman and Tatar tribes 
generally, they passed almost their whole lives on horseback, 
conversing, transacting business, buying and selling, even 
eating on their horses. 31 They practised polygamy, secluded 
their women from the sight of men, punished unfaithfulness 
with extreme severity, delighted in hunting, and rarely ate 
any flesh but that which they obtained in this way, were 
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moderate eaters 32 but great drinkers, 83 did not speak much, 
but yet were very unquiet, being constantly engaged in stir¬ 
ring up trouble either at home or abroad. 34 X small portion 
of the nation alone was free; the remainder were the slaves 
of the privileged few. 33 Nomadic habits continued to prevail 
among a portion of those who remained in their primitive 
seats, even in the time of their greatest national prosperity ; 30 
and a coarse, rude, and semi-barbarous character attached 
always even to the most advanced part of the nation, to the 
king, the court, and the nobles generally, a character which, 
despite a certaiu varnish of civilization, was constantly show¬ 
ing itself in their dealings with each other and with foreign 
nations. “The Parthian monarchs,” as Gibbon justly ob¬ 
serves, 37 “like the Mogul (Mongol) sovereigns of Hindostan, 
delighted in the pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors, and 
the imperial camp was frequently pitched in the plain of 
Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the Tigris.” Niebuhr seems 
even to doubt whether the Parthians dwelt in cities at all. 33 
He represents them as maintaining from first to last their 
nomadic habits, and regards the insurrection by which their 
empire was brought to an end as a rising of the inhabitants of 
towns—the Tadjiks 39 of those times—against the Ilyats or 
wanderers, who had oppressed them for centuries. This is, no 
doubt, an over statement; but it has a foundation in fact, 
since wandering habits and even tent-life were affected by the 
Parthians during the most flourishing period of their empire. 

On the whole, the Turanian character of the Parthians, 
though not absolutely proved, appears to be in the highest 
degree probable. If it be accepted, we must regard them as in 
race closely allied to the vast hordes which from a remote 
antiquity have roamed over the steppe region of upper Asia, 
from time to time bursting upon the south, and harassing or 
subjugating the comparatively unwarlike inhabitants of the 
warmer countries. We must view them as the congeners of 
the Iluns, Bulgarians, and Comans of the ancient world; of 
the Kalmucks, Ouigurs, Usbegs, Eleuts, etc., of the present 
day. Perhaps their nearest representatives will be, if we look 
to their primitive condition at the founding of their empire, 
the modern Turkomans, who occupy nearly the same districts; 
if we regard them in the period of their great prosperity, the 
Ormanli Turks. Like the Turks, they combined great mili¬ 
tary prowess and vigor with a capacity for organization and 
government not very usual among Asiatics. Like them, they 
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remained at heart barbarians, though they put on an external 
appearance of civilization and refinement. Like them, they 
never to any extent amalgamated with the conquered races, 
but continued for centuries an exclusive dominant race, 
encamped in the countries which they had overrun. 

The circumstances under which the Parthians became 
subjects of the Persian emigre may readily be conjectured, 
but cannot be laid down positively. According to Diodorus, 
who probably followed Ctesias, they passed from the do¬ 
minion of the Assyrians to that of the Medes, and from depend¬ 
ence upon the Medes to a similar position under the Persians. 40 
But the balance of evidence is against these views. It is, on 
the whole, most probable that neither the Assyrian nor the 
Median empire extended so far eastward as the country of the 
Parthians. 41 The Parthians probably maintained their inde¬ 
pendence from the time of their settlement in the district 
called after their name until the sudden arrival in their 
country of the great Persian conqueror, Cyrus. This prince, 
as Herodotus tells us, subdued the whole of Western Asia, 
proceeding from nation to nation, and subjugating one people 
after another. The order of his conquests is not traceable; 
but it is clear that after his conquest of the Lydian empire 
(about b.o. 554) he proceeded eastward, with the special 
object of subduing Bactria. 42 To reach Bactria, he would have 
to pass through, or close by, Parthia. Since, as Herodotus 
says, 43 “he conquered the whole way, as he went,” we may 
fairly conclude that on his road to Bactria he subjugated the 
Parthians. It was thus, almost certainly, that they lost their 
independence and became Persian subjects. Competent 
enough to maintain themselves against the comparatively 
small tribes in their near neighborhood, the Chorasmians, 
Hyrcanians, Arians of Herat, Bactrians, and Sagartians. it 
was not possible for them to make an effectual resistance to a 
monarch who brought against them the entire force of a 
mighty empire. Cyrus had, it is probable, little difficulty in 
obtaining their submission. It is possible that they resisted; 
but perhaps it is more probable that their course on this occa¬ 
sion was similar to that which they pursued when the Macedo¬ 
nian conqueror swept across these same regions. The Parthi¬ 
ans at that period submitted without striking a blow. 44 There 
is no reason to believe that they caused any greater trouble 
to Cyrus. 

When the Persian empire was organized by Darius Hystas- 
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pis into satrapies, Parthia was at first united in the same 
government with Chorasmia, Sogdiana, and Aria. 45 Subse¬ 
quently, however, when satrapies were made more numerous, 
it was detached from these extensive countries and made to 
form a distinct government, with the mere addition of the 
comparatively small district of Hyreania. 46 It formed, ap¬ 
parently, one of the most tractable and submissive of the 
Persian provinces. Except on the single occasion already 
noticed, 47 when it took part in a revolt that extended to nearly 
one-half the empire, 48 it gave its rulers no trouble; no second 
attempt was made to shake off the alien yoke, which may 
indeed have galled, but which was felt to be inevitable. In 
the final struggle of Persia against Alexander, the Parthians 
were faithful to their masters. They fought on the Persian 
side at Arbela; 49 and though they submitted to Alexander 
somewhat tamely when he invaded their country, yet, as 
Darius was then dead, and no successor had declared himself, 
they cannot be taxed with desertion. Probably they felt 
little interest in the event of the struggle. Habit and circum¬ 
stance caused them to send their contingent to Arbela at the 
call of the Great King; but when the Persian cause was 
evidently lost, they felt it needless to make further sacrifices. 
Having no hope of establishing their independence, they 
thought it unnecessary to prolong the contest. They might 
not gain, but they could scarcely lose, by a change of masters. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Condition of Western Asia under the earlier Selencidce. Re¬ 
volts of Bactria and Parthia. Conflicting accounts of the 
establishment of the Parthian Kingdom. First War with 
Syria. 

To efli'os MaKeSoywy anea-njaav, kcu Ka0‘ eavTQVS rip£a.v, nai ctti /xe'ya 2vra/u.eu>? jjAacrap.— 
Arrian, Fr. 1. 

The attempt of Alexander the Great to unite the whole civ¬ 
ilized world in a single vast empire might perhaps have been a 
success if the mind which conceived the end, and which had to 
a considerable extent elaborated the means, had been spared 
to watch over its own work, and conduct it past the perilous 
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period of infancy and adolescence. But the premature decease) 
of the great Macedonian in the thirty-third year of his age,, 
when his plans of fusion and amalgamation were only just, 
beginning to develop themselves, and the unfortunate fact that 
among his “Successors” there was not one who inherited, 
either his grandeur of conception or his powers of execution, . 
caused his scheme at once to collapse; and the effort to unite 
and consolidate led only to division and disintegration. In lieu 
of Enrope being fused with Asia, Asia itself was split up. For 
nearly a thousand years, from the formation of the great As¬ 
syrian empire to the death of Darius Codomannus, Western 
Asia, from the Mediterranean to Affghanistan, or even to 
India, had been united under one head, had acknowledged 
one sovereign. Assyria, Media, Persia, had successively held 
the position of dominant power; and the last of the three had 
given union, and consequently peace, to a wider stretch of 
country and a vaster diversity of peoples than either of her* 
predecessors. Under the mild yoke of the Achaemenian princes*, 
had been held together for two centuries, not only all the; 
nations of Western Asia, from the Indian and Thibetan deserts; 
to the iEgean and the Mediterranean, but a great part of Africa 
also, that is to say, Egypt, north-eastern Libya, and the Greek 
settlements of Cyrene and Barca. The practical effect of the; 
conquests of Alexander was to break up this unity, to intro¬ 
duce in the place of a single consolidated empire a multitude : 
of separate and contending kingdoms. The result was thus 
the direct opposite of the great conqueror’s design, and forms 
a remarkable instance of the contradiction which so often sub¬ 
sists between the propositions of man and the dispositions of 
an overruling Providence. 

The struggle for power which broke out almost immediately 
after his death among the successors of Alexander may be re¬ 
garded as having been brought to a close by the battle of Ipsus. 
The period of fermentation was then concluded, and something 
like a settled condition of things brought about. A quadri¬ 
partite division of Alexander’s dominions was recognized, 
Macedonia, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria (or south-western 
Asia) becoming thenceforth distinct political entities. Asia 
Minor, the kingdom of Lysimachus, had indeed less of unity 
than the other three states. It was already disintegrated, the 
kingdoms of Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, subsisting side 
by side with that of Lysimachus, which was thus Emited to 
western and south-western Asia Minor.. After the. death of. 
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Lysimachus, further changes occurred; but the state of Per- 
gamus, which sprang up this time, may be regarded as the 
continuation of Lysimachus’s kingdom, and as constituting 
from the time of Eumenes I. (b.c. 263) a fourth power in the 
various political movements and combinations of the Graeco- 
Oriental world. 

Of the four powers thus established, the most important, 
and that with which we are here especially concerned, was 
the kingdom of Syria (as it was called), or that ruled for 247 
years by the Seleucidae. Seleucus Nicator, the founder of this 
kingdom, was one of Alexander’s officers, but served without 
much distinction through the various compaigns by which the 
conquest of the East was effected. 1 At the first distribution 
of provinces (b.c. 323) among Alexander’s generals after his 
death, he received no share; 2 and it was not until b.c. 320, 
when upon the death of Perdiccas a fresh distribution was 
made at Triparadisus, that his merits were recognized, and he 
was given the satrapy of Babylon. 3 In this position he ac¬ 
quired a character for mildness and liberality, and made him¬ 
self generally beloved, both by his soldiers and by those who 
were under his government. 4 In the struggle between Anti- 
gonus and Eumenes (b.c. 317—316), he embraced the side of 
the former, and did him some good service; but this, instead 
of evoking gratitude, appears to have only roused in Antigonus 
a spirit of jealousy. The ambitious aspirant after universal 
dominion, seeing in the popular satrap a possible, and far from 
a contemptible, rival, thought it politic to sweep him out of 
his way; and the career of Seleucus would have been cut 
short had he not perceived his peril in time, and by a precipi¬ 
tate flight secured his safety. Accompanied by a body of no 
more than fifty horsemen, he took the road for Egypt, es¬ 
caped the pursuit of a detachment sent to overtake him, and 
threw himself on the protection of Ptolemy. 

This event, untoward in appearance, proved the turning- 
point in Seleucus’s fortunes. It threw him into irreconcilable 
hostility with Antigonus, while it brought him forward before 
the eyes of men as one whom Antigonus feared. It gave him 
an opportunity of showing his military talents in the West, 
and of obtaining favor with Ptolemy, and with all those by 
whom Antigonus was dreaded. When the great struggle 
came between the confederate monarclis and the aspirant 
after universal dominion, it placed him on the side of the allies. 
Having recovered Babylon (b,c. 312), Seleucus led the flower 
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of tho eastern provinces to the field of Ipsus (B.c. 301), aud 
contributed largely to the victory, thus winning himself a 
position among the foremost potentates of the day. By the 
terms of the agreement made after Ipsus, Seleucus was recog¬ 
nized as monarch of all the Greek conquests in Asia, with the 
sole exceptions of Lower Syria and Asia Elinor. 5 

The monarchy thus established extended from the Holy 
Land and the Mediterranean on the west, to the Indus valley 
and the Bolor mountain-chain upon the east, and from the Cas¬ 
pian and Jaxartes towards the north, to the Persian Gulf and In¬ 
dian Ocean towards the south. It comprised Upper Syria, Meso¬ 
potamia, parts of Cappadocia and Phrygia, Armenia, 6 Assyria, 
Media, Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Sagartia, Hyr- 
cania, Parthia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Aria, Zarangia, Arachosia, 
Sacastana, Gedrosia, and probably some part of India. 7 Its 
entire area could not have been much less than 1,200,000 square 
miles. Of these, some 300,000 or 400,000 may have been desert; 
but the remainder was generally fertile, and comprised within 
its limits some of the very most productive regions in the 
whole world. The Mesopotamian lowland, the Orontes valley, 
the tract between the Caspian and the mountains, the regions 
about Merv and Balkh, were among the richest in Asia, and 
produced grain and fruits in incredible abundance. The rich 
pastures of Media and Armenia furnished excellent horses. 
Bactria gave an inexhaustible supply of camels. Elephants 
in large numbers were readily procurable from India. 8 Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, were furnished by several of the 
provinces, and precious stones of various kinds abounded. 9 
Moreover, for above ten centuries, the precious metals and the 
most valuable kinds of merchandise had flowed from every 
quarter into the region; and though the Macedonians may 
have carried off, or wasted, a considerable quantity of both, 
yet the accumulations of ages withstood the drain, and the 
hoarded wealth which had come down from Assyrian, Babylo¬ 
nian, and Median times was to be foimd in the days of Seleucus 
chiefly within the limits of his Empire. 

The situation which nature pointed out as most suitable for 
the capital of a kingdom having the extension that has been 
here indicated was some portion of the Mesopotamian valley, 
which was at once central and fertile. The empire of Seleucus 
might have been conveniently ruled from the site of the ancient 
Nineveh, or from either of the two still existing and still flour¬ 
ishing cities of Susa and Babylon. The impetus given to com- 
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merce by the circumstances of the time 10 rendered a site near 
the sea preferable to one so remote as that of Nineveh, and the 
same consideration made a position on the Tigris or Euphrates 
more advantageous than one upon a smaller river. So far, all 
pointed to Babylon as the natural and best metropolis; and it 
was further in favor of that place that its merits had struck the 
Great Conqueror, who had designed to make it the capital cf 
his own still vaster Empire.” Accordingly Babylon was Se- 
leucus’s first choice; and there his Court was held for some 
years previously to his march against Antigonus. But either 
certain disadvantages were found to attach to Babylon as a 
residence, or the mere love of variety and change caused him 
very shortly to repent of his selection, and to transfer his capi¬ 
tal to another site. He founded, and built with great rapidity, 
the city of Seleucia upon the Tigris 12 , at the distance of about 
forty miles from Babylon, and had transferred thither the seat 
cf government even before B.c. 301. Thus far, however, no 
fault had been committed. The second capital was at least as 
conveniently placed as the first, and would have served equally 
well as a centre from which to govern the Empire. But after 
Ipsus a further change was made—a change that was injudi 
cicus in the extreme. Either setting undue store by his newly- 
acquired western provinces, or over-anxious to keep close 
watch on his powerful neighbors in those parts, Lysimachus 
and Ptolemy, Seleucus once more transferred the seat of em - 
pire, exchanging this time the valley of the Tigris for that of 
the Orontes, and the central position of Lower Mesopotamia for 
almost the extreme western point of his vast territories. An¬ 
tioch arose in extraordinary beauty and magnificence during 
the first few years that succeeded Ipsus, and Seleucus in a 
short time made it his ordinary residence. 13 The change 
weakened the ties which bound the Empire together, offended 
the bulk of the Asiatics, who saw their monarch withdraw 
from them into a remote region, and particidarly loosened the 
grasp of the government on those more eastern districts which 
were at once furthest from the new metropolis and least as¬ 
similated to the Hellenic character. Among the causes which 
led to the disintegration of the Seleucid kingdom, there is none 
that deserves so well to be considered the main cause as this. 
It was calculated at once to produce the desire to revolt, and 
to render the reduction of revolted provinces difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The evil day, however, might have been indefinitely delayed 
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had the Seleucid princes either established and maintained 
through their Empire a vigorous and effective administration, 
or abstained from entangling themselves in wars with their 
neighbors in the West, the Ptolemies and the princes of Asia 
Minor. 

But the organization of the Empire was unsatisfactory. In¬ 
stead of pursuing the system inaugurated by Alexander and 
seeking to weld the heterogeneous elements of which his king¬ 
dom was composed into a homogeneous whole, instead of at 
once conciliating and elevating the Asiatics by uniting them 
with the Macedonians and the Greeks, by promoting intermar¬ 
riage and social intercourse between the two classes of his sub¬ 
jects, educating the Asiatics in Greek ideas and Greek schools, 
opening his court to them, promoting them to high employ¬ 
ments, making them feel that they were as much valued and 
as well cared for as the people of the conquering race, 14 the first 
Seleucus, and after him his successors, fell back upon the old 
simpler, ruder system, the system pursued before Alexander’s 
time by the Persians, and before them perhaps by the Medes— 
the system most congenial to human laziness and human pride 
—that of governing a nation of slaves by means of a class of 
victorious aliens. Seleucus divided his empire into satrapies, 
seventy-two in number. He bestowed the office of satrap on 
none but Macedonians and Greeks. The standing army, by 
which he maintained his authority, was indeed composed in 
the main of Asiatics, disciplined after the Greek model; but it 
was officered entirely by men of Greek or Macedonian parent¬ 
age. Nothing was done to keep up the self-respect of Asiatics, 
or to soften the unpleasantness that must always attach to be¬ 
ing governed by foreigners. Even the superintendence over 
the satraps seems to have been insufficient. According to 
some writers, it was a gross outrage offered by a satrap to an 
Asiatic subject that stirred up the Parthians to their revolt. 16 
The story may not be true; but its currency shows of what 
conduct towards those under their government the satraps of 
the Seleucidae were thought, by such as lived near the 
time, to have been capable. 

It would, perhaps, have been difficult for the Seleucid 
princes, even had they desired it, to pursue a policy of abso¬ 
lute abstention in the wars of their western neighbors. So 
long as they were resolute to maintain their footing on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, in Phrygia, Cappadocia, and up¬ 
per Syria, they were of necessity mixed up with the quarrels 
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of the west. Could they have been content to withdraw with¬ 
in the Euphrates, they might have remained for the most part 
clear of such entanglements; but even then there would have 
been occasions when they must have taken the field in self- 
defence. As it was, however, the idea of abstention seems 
never to have occurred to them. It was the fond dream of 
each ‘ ‘ Successor’ of Alexander that in his person might, per 
haps, be one daj united all the territories of the great Con¬ 
queror. Seleucus would have felt that he sacrificed his most 
cherished hopes if he had allowed the west to go its own way, 
and had contented himself with consolidating a great power in 
the regions east of the Euphrates. 

And the policy of the founder of the house was followed by 
his successors. The three Seleucid sovereigns who reigned 
prior to the Parthian revolt were, one and all, engaged in fre 
quent, if not continual, wars with the monarchs of Egypt and 
Asia Elinor. The first Seleucus, by his claim to the sovereignty 
of Lower Syria, established a ground of constant contention 
with the Ptolemies; 16 and though he did not prosecute the 
claim to the extent of actual hostility, yet in the reign of his 
son, Antiochus I., called Soter, the smothered quarrel broke 
out. Soter fomented the discontent of Cyrene with its subjec¬ 
tion to Egypt. 17 and made at least one expedition against 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in person (b.c. 264). His efforts did not 
meet with much success; but they were renewed by his son, 
Antiochus II., surnamed ‘‘the God(0 eo : ). who warred with 
Philadelphus from B.c. 260 to B.c. 250, contending with him 
chiefly in Asia Minor.These wars were complicated with 
others. The first Antiochus aimed at adding the kingdom of 
Bithynia to his dominions, and attacked successively the 
Bythynian monarchs, Zipoetas 19 and Nicomedes I. (b.c. 280— 
27S). 20 This aggression brought him into collision with the 
Ga,uls, whom Nicomedes called to his aid, and with whom 
Antiochus had several struggles, some successful and some dis¬ 
astrous. 21 He also attacked Eumenes of Pergamus (b.c. 263>, 
but was defeated in a pitched battle near Sardis. 22 The second 
Antiochus was not engaged in so great a multiplicity of con¬ 
tests ; but we hear of his taking a part in the internal affairs of 
Miletus, 23 and expelling a certain Timachus, who had made 
himself tyrant of that city. There is also some ground for 
thinking that he had a standing quarrel with the king of Media 
Atropatene. 24 Altogether it is evident that from b.c. 280 to b.c. 
250 the Seleucid princes were incessantly occupied with wars 
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in the west, in Asia Minor and in Syria Proper, wars which so 
constantly engaged them that they had neither time nor atten- 
tion to spare for the affairs of the far east. So long as the 
Bactrian and Parthian satraps paid their tributes, and supplied 
the requisite quotas of troops for service in the western wars, 
the Antiochi were content. The satraps were left to manage 
affairs at their own discretion; and it is not surprising that 
the absence of a controlling hand led to various complications 
and disorders. 

Moreover, the personal character of the second Antiochus 
must be taken into account. The vanity and impiety, which 
could accept the name of “ Theus” for a service that fifty other 
Greeks had rendered to oppressed towns without regarding 
themselves as having done anything very remarkable, 26 would 
alone indicate a weak and contemptible morale , and might 
justify us, did we know no more, in regarding the calamities 
of his reign as the fruit of his own unfitness to rule an empire. 
But there is sufficient evidence that he had other, and worse, 
vices. He was noted, even among Asiatic sovereigns, for 
luxury and debauchery; he neglected all state affairs in the 
pursuit of pleasure; his wives and male favorites were allowed 
to rule his kingdom at their will; and their most flagrant 
crimes were neither restrained nor punished. 26 Such a charac¬ 
ter could have inspired neither respect nor fear. The satraps, 
to whom the conduct of their sovereign could not but become 
known, would be partly encouraged to follow the bad example, 
partly provoked by it to shake themselves free of so hateful 
and yet contemptible a master. 

It was, probably, about the year b.c. 256, the fifth of the sec¬ 
ond Antiochus, when that prince, hard pressed by Philadelphus 
in the west, was also, perhaps, engaged in a war with the king 
of Atropatene in the north, that the standard of revolt was 
first actually raised in the eastern provinces, and a Syrian 
satrap ventured to declare himself an independent sovereign. 
This was Diodotus, 27 satrap of Bactria a Greek, as his name 
shows. Suddenly assuming the state and style of king he 
issued coins stamped with his own name, and established him¬ 
self without difficulty as sovereign over the large and flourish¬ 
ing province of Bactria, 28 or the tract of fertile land about the 
upper and middlG Oxus. This district had from a remote an¬ 
tiquity been one with special pretensions. The country was 
fertile, and much of it strong; the people were hardy and 
vaiiant ; 2d they were generally treated with exceptional favor 
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by the Persian monarchs; 30 and they seem to have had tradi¬ 
tions which assigned them a pre-eminence among the Arian 
tribes at some indefinitely distant period. 31 We may presume 
that they would gladly support the bold enterprise of their 
new monarch; they would feel their vanity flattered by the 
establishment of an independent Baetria, even though it were 
under Greek kings; and they would energetically second him 
in an enterprise which gratified their pride, while it held out 
to them hopes of a career of conquest, with its concomitants 
of plunder and glory. The settled quiet which they had en¬ 
joyed under the Achaemenide and the Seleucidce was probably 
not much to their taste; and they would gladly exchange so 
tame and dull a life for the pleasures of independence and the 
chances of empire. 

It would seem that Antiochus, sunk in luxury at his capi¬ 
tal, could not bring himself to make even an effort to check 
the spirit of rebellion, and recover his revolted subjects. Bac- 
tria was allowed to establish itself as an independent mon¬ 
archy, without having to undergo the ordeal of a bloody strug¬ 
gle. Antiochus neither marched against Diodotus in person, 
nor sent a general to contend with him. The authority of Di¬ 
odotus was confirmed and riveted on his subjects by an undis¬ 
turbed reign of eighteen years before a Syrian army even 
showed itself in his neighborhood. 

The precedent of successful revolt thus set could not well be 
barren of consequences. If one province might throw off the 
yoke of its feudal lord with impunity, why might not others? 
Accordingly, within a few years the example set by Baetria 
was followed in the neighboring country of Parthia, but with 
certain very important differences. In Baetria the Greek 
satrap took the lead, and the Bactrian kingdom was, at any 
rate at its commencement, as thoroughly Greek as that of the 
Seleucidse. But in Parthia Greek rule was from the first cast 
aside. The natives rebelled against their masters. An Asiatic 
race of a rude and uncivilized type, coarse and savage, but 
brave and freedom-loving, rose up against the polished but ef¬ 
feminate Greeks who held them in subjection, and claimed and 
established their independence. The Parthian kingdom was 
thoroughly anti-Hellenic. 32 It appealed to patriotic feelings, 
and to the hate universally felt towards the stranger. It set 
itself to undo the work of Alexander, to cast out the Euro¬ 
peans, to recover to the Asiatics the possession of Asia. It 
w s naturally almost as hostile to Baetria as to Syria, although 
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danger from a common enemy might cause it sometimes to 
make a temporary alliance with that kingdom. It had, no 
doubt, the general sympathy of the populations in the adjacent 
countries, and represented to them the cause of freedom and 
autonomy. 

The exact circumstances under which the Parthian revolt 
took place are involved in much obscurity. According to one 
account the leader of the revolt, Arsaces, was a Bactrian, to 
whom the success of Diodotus was disagreeable, and who 
therefore quitted the newly-founded kingdom, and betook 
himself to Parthia, where he induced the natives to revolt and 
to accept him for their monarch. 33 Another account, which is 
attractive from the minute details into which it enters, is the 
following:—“ Arsaces and Tiridates were brothers, descendants 
of Phriapites, the son of Arsaces. Pherecles, who had been 
made satrap of their country by Antiochus Theus, offered a 
gross insult to one of them, whereupon, as they could not 
brook the indignity, they took five men into counsel, and with 
their aid slew the insolent one. They then induced their nation 
to revolt from the Macedonians, and set up a government of 
their own, which attained to great power.” 34 A third version 
says that the Arsaces, whom all represent as the first king, was 
in reality a Scythian, who at the head of a body of Parnian 
Dahm, nomads inhabiting the valley of the Attrek (Ochus), in¬ 
vaded Parthia, soon after the establishment of Bactrian inde¬ 
pendence, and succeeded in making himself master of it. 35 
With this account, which Strabo seems to pilfer, agrees toler¬ 
ably well that of Justin, who says 36 that “ Arsaces, having 
been long accustomed to live by robbery and rapine, attacked 
the Parthians with a predatory band, killed their satrap, An- 
dragoras, and seized the supreme authority.” As there was in 
all probability a close ethnic connection between the Dahse 
and the Parthians, 37 it would be likely enough that the latter 
might accept for a king a chieftain of the former who had 
boldly entered their country, challenged the Greek satrap to 
an encounter, and by defeating and killing him freed them— 
at any rate for the time—from the Greek yoke. An oppressed 
people gladly adopts as chief the head of an allied tribe if he 
has shown skill and daring, and offers to protect them from 
I their oppressors. 

The revolt of Arsaces has been placed by some as early as the 
year b.c. 256. 38 The Bactrian revolt is assigned by most histo¬ 
rians to that year; 39 and the Parthian, according to some, 40 was 
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contemporary. The best authorities, however, give a short in- 
terval between the two insurrections; 41 and, on the whole, 
there is perhaps reason to regard the Parthian independence as 
dating from about b.c. 250. 42 This year was the eleventh of 
Antiochus Theus, and fell into the time when he was still en¬ 
gaged in his war with Ptolemy Philadelplius. It might have 
been expected that when he concluded a peace with the Egyp¬ 
tian monarch in B.c. 249, he would have turned his arms at 
once towards the east, and have attempted at any rate the re¬ 
covery of his lost dominions. But, as already stated, 43 his per¬ 
sonal character was weak, and he preferred the pleasures of 
repose at Antioch to the hardships of a campaign in the Cas¬ 
pian region. So far as we hear, he took no steps to re-establish 
his authority; and Arsaces, like Diodotus, was left undisturbed 
to consolidate his power at his leisure. 

Arsaces lived, however, but a short time after obtaining the 
crown. His authority was disputed within the limits of Par- 
thia itself; and he had to engage in hostilities with a portion 
of his own subjects. 44 We may suspect that the malcontents 
were chiefly, if not solely, those of Greek race, who may have 
been tolerably numerous, and whose strength would lie in the 
towns. Hecatompylos, the chief city of Parthia, was among 
the colonics founded by Alexander; 45 and its inhabitants would 
naturally be disinclined to acquiesce in the rule of a “barba¬ 
rian.” Within little more than two years of his coronation, 
Arsaces, who had never been able to give his kingdom peace, 
was killed in battle by a spear-thrust in the side ; 46 and was 
succeeded (b.c. 247; by his brother, having left, it is probable, 
no sons, or none of mature age. 

Tiridates, the successor of Arsaces, took upon his accession 
his brother’s name, and is known in history as Arsaces II. 
The practice thus begun passed into a custom, 47 each Parthian 
monarch from henceforth bearing as king the name of Arsaces 
in addition to his own real appellation, whatever that might 
be. In the native remains the assumed name almost super¬ 
sedes the other; 4 " but, fortunately, the Greek and Roman 
writers who treat of Parthian affairs, have preserved the dis¬ 
tinctive appellations, and thus saved the Parthian history 
from inextricable confusion. It is not easy to see from what 
quarter this practice was adopted; 49 perhaps we should regard 
it as one previously existing among the Dahan Scyths. 

If the Parthian monarchy owed its origin to Arsaces I., it 
owed its consolidation, and settled establishment to Arsacej; 
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II., or Tiridates. This prince, who had the good fortune to 
reign for above thirty years, 50 and who is confused by many 
writers 51 with the actual founder of the monarchy, having re¬ 
ceived Parthia from his brother, in the weak and unsettled 
condition above described, left it a united and powerful king' 
dom, enlarged in its boundaries, strengthened in its defences, 
in alliance with its nearest and most formidable neighbor, and 
triumphant over the great power of Syria, which had hoped to 
bring it once more into subjection. He ascended the throne, 
it is probable, early in B.c. 247, and had scarcely been monarch 
a couple of years when he witnessed one of those vast but 
transient revolutions to which Asia is subject, but which are 
of rare occurrence in Europe. Ptolemy Euergetes, the son of 
Philadelphus, having succeeded to his father’s kingdom in the 
same year with Tiridates, marched (in b.c. 245) a huge expedi¬ 
tion into Asia, defeated Seleucus II. (Callinicus) in Syria, took 
Antioch, and then, having crossed the Euphrates, proceeded 
to bring the greater part of Western Asia under his sway. 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, Media, sub¬ 
mitted to him. He went in person as far as Babylon, and, 
according to his own account, 52 was acknowledged as master 
by all the Eastern provinces to the very borders of Bactria. 
The Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms cannot but have trem¬ 
bled for their newly won independence. Here was a young 
warrior who, in a single campaign, had marched the distance 
of a thousand miles, from the banks of the Nile to those of the 
Lower Euphrates, without so much as receiving a check, and 
who was threatening to repeat the career of Alexander. What 
resistance could the little Parthian state hope to offer to such 
an enemy? It must have rejoiced Tiridates to hear that while 
the new conqueror was gathering somewhat too ha tily the 
fruits of victory, collecting and despatching to Egypt the most 
valuable works of art that he could find in the cities which he 
had taken, and levying heavy contributions on the submitted 
countries, a revolt had broken out in his own land, to quell 
which he was compelled to retire suddenly and to relinquish 
the greater part of his acquisitions. Thus the threatened con¬ 
quest proved a mere inroad, and instead of a power of greater 
strength replacing Syria in these regions, Syria rjractically re¬ 
tained her hold of them, but with enfeebled grasp, her sHengtb 
crippled, her prestige lost, and her honor tarnished. Ptolemy 
had, it is probable, not retired very long, when, encouraged 
by what he had seen of Syr'-vs weakness, Tiridates took tlic 
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aggressive, and invading the neighboring district of Hyrcania, 
succeeded in detaching it from the Syrian state, and adding it 
to his own territory. 6 * This was throwing out a challenge 
which the Syrian monarch, Callinicus, could scarcely decline 
to meet, unless he was prepared to lose, one by one, all the 
outlying provinces of his empire. 

Accordingly in b.c. 237, having patched up a peace with his 
brother, Antioclius Hierax, the Syrian monarch made an ex¬ 
pedition against Parthia, Not feeling, however, altogether 
confident of success if he trusted wholly to his own unaided 
efforts, he prudently entered into an alliance with Diodotus 
the Bactrian king, 54 and the two agreed to combine their forces 
against Tiridates. Hereupon that monarch, impressed with a 
deep sense of the impending danger, quitted Parthia, and, pro¬ 
ceeding northwards, took refuge with the Aspasiacae, 55 a Scyth¬ 
ian tribe which dwelt between the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 56 
The Aspasiacse probably lent him troops; at any rate, he did 
not remain long in retirement, but, hearing that the Bactrian 
king, whom he especially feared, was dead, he contrived to 
detach his son and successor from the Syrian alliance, and to 
draw him over to his own side. Having made this important 
stroke, he met Callinicus in battle, and completely defeated 
his army. 57 

This victory was with reason regarded by the Parthians as a 
sort of second beginning of their independence. 58 Hitherto 
their kingdom had existed precariously, and as it were by suf¬ 
ferance. It could not but be that the power from which they 
had revolted would one day seek to reclaim its lost territory; 
and, until the new monarchy had measured its strength against 
that of its former mistress, none could feel secure that it would 
be able to maintain its existence. The victory gained by Tiri¬ 
dates over Callinicus put an end to these doubts. It proved 
to the world at large, and also to the Parthians themselves, 
that they had nothing to fear—that they were strong enough 
to preserve their freedom. Considering the enormous dispro¬ 
portion between the military strength and resources of the 
narrow Parthian State and the vast Syrian Empire—consider¬ 
ing that the one comprised about fifty thousand and the other 
above a million of square miles; 59 that the one had inherited 
the wealth of ages and the other was probably as poor as any 
province in Asia; that the one possessed the Macedonian arms, 
training, and tactics, while the other knew only the rude war¬ 
fare of the Steppes—the result of the struggle cannot but be re- 
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garded as surprising. Still it was not without precedent, and 
it has not been without repetition. It adds another to the 
many instances where a small but brave people, bent on re¬ 
sisting foreign domination, have, when standing on their de¬ 
fence, in their own territory, proved more than a match for 
the utmost force that a foe of overwhelming strength could 
bring against them. It reminds us of Marathon, of Bannock- 
burn, of Morgarten. We may not sympathize wholly with the 
victors, for Greek civilization, even of the type introduced by 
Alexander into x4sia, was ill replaced by Tatar coarseness and 
barbarism; but we cannot refuse our admiration to the spec¬ 
tacle of a handful of gallant men determinedly insisting in the 
fastness of their native land a host of aliens, and triumphing 
over their would-be oppressors. 

The Parthians themselves, deeply impressed with the im¬ 
portance of the contest, preserved the memory of it by a sol¬ 
emn festival on the anniversary of their victory, winch they 
still celebrated in the time of Trogus. 60 
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Seleucus might perhaps not have accepted his defeat as 
final had he been altogether free to choose whether he would 
continue the Parthian war or no. The resources of his Empire 
were so vast, his command of men and money so unbounded, 
that he could easily have replaced one army by another, and 
so have prolonged the struggle. But renewed troubles had 
broken out in the western portion of his dominions. 1 where his 
brother, Antiochus Hierax, was still in arms against his au¬ 
thority. Seleucus felt it necessary to turn his attention to this 
quarter, and having once retired from the Parthian contest, he 
never afterwards renewed it. 2 Tiridates vtis Pft unmolested, 
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to act as he thought fit, and either to attempt further con¬ 
quests, or to devote himself to securing those which he had 
effected. He chose the latter course, and during the remainder 
of his reign—a space of above twenty years—he emplo 3 r ed him¬ 
self wholly in strengthening and adorning his small kingdom. 
Having built a number of forts in various strong positions, and 
placed garrisons in them, he carefully selected a site for a new 
city, which he probably intended to make his capital. The 
spot chosen combined the advantages of being at once delight¬ 
ful and easily defensible. It was surrounded with precipitous 
rocks, which enclosed a plain of extraordinary fertility. Abun¬ 
dant wood and copious streams of water were in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The soil was so rich that it scarcely required cultiva¬ 
tion, and the woods were so full of game as to afford endless 
amusement to hunters. 3 To the town which he built in this 
locality Tiridates gave the name of Dara, a word which the 
Greeks and Eomans elongated into Dareium. 4 Unfortunately, 
modern travellers have not yet succeeded in identifying the 
site, which should, however, lie towards the East, 5 perhaps in 
the vicinity of Meshed. 

We may presume that Tiridates, when he built this remark¬ 
able city, intended to make it the seat of government. Hecat- 
ompylos, as a Greek town, had the same disadvantages, which 
were considered in later times to render Seleucia unfit for the 
residence of the Parthian Court and monarch. Dara, like 
Ctesiphon, was to be wholly Parthian. Its strong situation 
would render it easy of defence; its vicinity to forests abound¬ 
ing in game would give it special charms in the eyes of persons 
so much devoted, as the Parthian princes were, to the chase. 
But the intention of Tiridates, if we have truly defined it, 
failed of taking permanent effect. He may himself have fixed 
his abode at Dara, but his successors did not inherit his pre¬ 
dilections ; and Hecatompylos remained, after his reign, as be¬ 
fore it, the head-quarters of the government, and the recog¬ 
nized metropolis of Parthia Proper. 6 

After passing in peace and prosperity the last twenty years 
of his reign, Tiridates died in a good old age, leaving his crown 
to a son, whose special name is a little uncertain, but who is 
called by most moderns 7 Artabanus I. 

Artabanus, having ascended the Parthian throne about B.c. 
214, and being anxious to distinguish himself, took advantage 
of the war raging between Antiochus III., the second son of 
Seleucus Callinicus, and Aehseus. one of hi^ rebel satraps, to 
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advance into Media, and to add to his dominions the entire 
tract between Hyrcania and the Zagros mountains. Of the 
manner in which he effected his conquests we have no account; 
but they seem to have been the fruit of a single campaign, 
which must have been conducted with great vigor and military 
skill. The Parthian prince appears to have occupied Ecbatana/ 
the ancient capital of the Median Empire, and to have thence 
threatened the Mesopotamian countries. Upon receiving in¬ 
telligence of his invasion, Antiochus levied avast army/ and 
set out towards the East, with a determination to subjugate 
all the revolted provinces, and to recover the limits of the old 
Empire of Nicator. Passing the Zagros chain, probably by 
way of Beliistun and Kermanshaw, 10 he easily retook Ecbatana, 
which was an open town, 11 and undefended by the Parthians, 
and proceeded to prepare for a further advance eastward. The 
The route from Ecbatana to the Caspian Gates crosses, of ne¬ 
cessity, unless a considerable circuit be taken, some large tracts 
of barren ground, inlets or bays of the Great Sail Desert of 
Iran. Artabanus cherished the hope that here the difficulties 
of the way would effectually bar his enemy’s progress, more 
especially as his troops were so numerous, and as water was 
scanty throughout the whole region. The streams which flow 
from Zagros towards the East are few and scanty; they mostly 
fail in summer, which, even in Asia, is the campaigning sea¬ 
son ; and those who cross the desert at this time must depend 
on the wells wherewith the more western part of the region is 
supplied by means of kanats or underground conduits, 12 which 
are sometimes carried many miles from the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. The position of the wells, which were few in number, 
was known only to the natives: 13 and Artabanus hoped that 
the Syrian monarch would be afraid to place the lives of his 
soldiers in such doubtful keeping. When, however, he found 
that Antiochus was not to be deterred by any fears of this 
kind, but was bent on crossing the desert, he had recourse to 
the barbaric expedients of filling in, or poisoning, the wells 
along the line of route which the Syrian prince was likely to 
follow. 14 But these steps seem to have been taken too late. 
Antiochus, advancing suddenly, caught some of the Parthian 
troops at their barbarous work, and dispersed them without 
difficulty. 15 He then rapidly effected the transit, and, pressing 
forward, was soon in the enemy’s country, where he occupied 
the chief city, Hecatompylos. 16 

Up to this point the Parthian monarch had declined an en 
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gagement. No information has come down to us as to liis 
motives ; but they may be readily enough conjectured. To 
draw an enemy far away from his resources, while retiring 
upon one’s own ; to entangle a numerous host among narrow 
passes and defiles ; to decline battle when he offers it, and then 
to set upon him unawares, has always been the practice of weak 
mountain races when attacked by a more numerous foe. It is 
often good policy in such a case even to yield the capital with¬ 
out a blow, and to retreat into a more difficult situation. The 
assailant must follow whithersoever his foe retires, or quit the 
country, leaving him unsubdued. Antiochus, aware of this 
necessity, and rendered confident of success by the evacuation 
of a situation so strong, and so suitable for the Parthian tac¬ 
tics as Hecatompylos, 17 after giving his army a short rest at 
the captured capital, set out in pursuit of Artabanus, who had 
withdrawn his forces towards Hyrcania. To reach the rich 
Hyrcanian valleys, he was forced to cross the main chain of 
the Elburz, which here attains an elevation of 7000 or 8000 feet. 
The route which his army had to follow was the channel of a 
winter-torrent,** obstructed with stones and trunks of trees, 
partly by nature, partly -by the efforts of the inhabitants. 
The long and difficult ascent was disputed by the enemy the 
whole way, and something like a pitched battle was fought at 
the top; but Antiochus persevered, and, though his army must 
have suffered severely, descended into Hyrcanian and cap 
tured several of the towns. 19 Here our main authority, Poly¬ 
bius, suddenly deserts us, and we can give no further account 
of the war beyond its general result—Artabanus and the 
Partliians remained unsubdued after a struggle which seems 
to have lasted some years; Artabanus himself displayed 
great valor; 20 and at length the Syrian monarch thought 
it best to conclude a peace with him, in which he acknowl¬ 
edged the Parthian independence. It is probable that 
he exacted in return a pledge that the Parthian monarch should 
lend him his assistance in the expedition which he was bent 
on conducting against Bactria; 21 but there is no actual proof 
that the conditions of peace contained this clause. We are left 
in doubt whether Artabanus stood aloof in the war which 
Antiochus waged with Eutliydemus of Bactria immediately 
after the close of his Parthian campaigns, or whether he lent 
his aid to the attempt made tQ crush his neighbor. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it is most probable that, nominally, he was Anti- 
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ochus’s ally in the war, but that, practically, he gave him little 
help, having no wish to see Syria aggrandized. 

At any rate, whether Euthydemus had to meet the attack of 
Syria only, or of Syria and Parthia in combination, the result 
was, that Bactria, like Parthia, proved strong enough to main¬ 
tain her ground, and that the Syrian King after a while, grew 
tired of the struggle, and consented to terms of accommodation. 1 ' 2 
The Bactrian monarchy, like the Parthian, came out of the 
contest unscathed—indeed we may go further, and say that 
the position of the two kingdoms was improved by the attacks 
made upon them. If a prince possessing the personal qualities 
that distinguished the third Antiochus, and justified the title 
of “ Great ” which he derived from his oriental expedition 23 — 
if such a prince, enjoying profound peace at home, and direct¬ 
ing the whole force of his empire against them, could not suc¬ 
ceed in reducing to subjection the revolted provinces of the 
northeast, but, whatever military advantages he might gain, 
found conquest impossible, and returned home, having ac¬ 
knowledged as independent kings those whom he went out to 
chastise as rebellious satraps, it was evident that the kingdoms 
might look upon themselves as firmly established, or, at least, 
as secure from the danger of re-absorptior into the Syrian 
State. The repulse of Callinieus was a probable indication of 
the fate of all future efforts on the part of Syria to reduce 
Parthia ; the conditions of peace granted by Antiochus to both 
countries, after a series of military successes,. constituted al¬ 
most a proof that the yoke of Syria would never be re-imposed 
on either the Parthian or the Bactrian nation. 

With the departure of Antiochus from the East, about b.c. 
206, we enter upon a period when Parthian history is, for a 
quarter of a century, almost a blank. Nothing more is known 
of Arsaces III. after Antiochus retired ; and nothing at all is 
known of his successor, Priapatius, beyond his name and the 
length of his reign, which lasted for fifteen years 24 (from about 
b.c. 196 to 181). The reigns of these princes coincide with 
those of Euthydemus and his son, Demetrius, in Bactria ; and 
perhaps the most probable solution of the problem of Parthian 
inactivity at this time is to be found in the great development 
of Bactrian power which now took place, and the influence 
which the two neighboring kingdoms naturally exercised upon 
each other. When Parthia was strong and aggressive, Bactria 
was, for the most part, quiet,* and when Bactria shows signs 
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of vigorous and active life, Parthia languishes and retires into 
the shade. 

The Bactrian Kingdom, founded (as we have seen 2f> ) a little 
before the Parthian, sought from the first its aggrandizement 
in the East rather than in the West. The Empire of Alexan¬ 
der had included all the countries between the Caspian Sea and 
the Sutlej ; and these tracts, which constitute the modern 
Khorasan, Afghanistan, and Punjaub, had all been to a cer¬ 
tain extent Hellenized by means of Greek settlements 2C and 
Greek government. But Alexander was no sooner dead than 
a tendency displayed itself in these regions, and particularly in 
the more eastern ones, towards a relapse into barbarism, or, if 
this expression be too strong, 27 at any rate towards a rejec¬ 
tion of Hellenism. During the early wars of the “ Successors'* 
the natives of the Punjaub generally seized the opportunity to 
revolt ; the governors placed over the various districts by 
Alexander were murdered; and the tribes everywhere declared 
themselves free. Among the leaders of the revolt was a cer¬ 
tain Chandragupta (or Sandracottus), who contrived to turn 
the circumstances of the time to his own special advantage, and 
built up a considerable kingdom in the far East out of the 
fragments which had detached themselves from what was 
still called the Macedonian Empire. 28 When Seleucus Nicator, 
about B.c. 305, conducted an expedition across the Indus, he 
found this monarch established in the tract between the Indus 
and the Ganges, 29 ruling over extensive dominions and at the 
head of a vast force. 30 It is uncertain whether the two rivals 
engaged in hostilities or no. 31 At any rate, a peace was soon 
made; and Seleucus, in return for five hundred elephants, 
ceded to Sandracottus certain lands on the west bank of the 
Indus, which had hitherto been regarded as Macedonian. 32 
These probably consisted of the low grounds between the 
Indus and the foot of the mountains—the districts of Peshawur, 
Bunnoo, Murwut, Sliikarpoor, and Kurrachee—which are now 
in British occupation. Thus Hellenism in these parts receded 
more and more, the Sanskritic Indians recovering by degrees 
the power and independence of which they had been deprived 
by Alexander. 

This state of things could not have been pleasing to the 
Greek princes of Bactria, who must have felt that the reaction 
towards barbarism in these parts tended to isolate them, and 
that there was a danger of their being crushed between the 
Parthians on the one hand and the perpetually advancing In- 
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dians on the other. When Antiochus the Great, after 
concluding his treaty with Euthydemus, marched eastward, 
the Bactrian monarch probably indulged in hopes that the In¬ 
dians would receive a check, and that the Greek frontier 
would be again carried to the Indus, if not to the Sutlej. But, if 
so, he was disappointed. Antiochus, instead of making war 
upon the Indians, contented himself with renewing the old 
alliance of the Seleacidse with the Mcturja princes, 33 and obtain¬ 
ing a number of elephants from Sophagesenus, the grandson of 
Sandracottus. 34 It is even possible that he went further, and 
made cessions of territory in return for this last gift, 35 which 
brought the Indian frontier still nearer than before to that of 
Bactria. At any rate, the result of the Indian expedition of 
Antiochus seems to have been unsatisfactory to Euthydemus, 
who shortly afterwards commenced what are called “Indian 
Wars” 36 on his south-eastern frontier, employing in them 
chiefly the arms of his sou, Demetrius. During the latter years 
of Euthydemus and the earlier ones of Demetrius, the Bactrian 
rule was rapidly extended over the greater portion of the mod¬ 
ern Afghanistan; 37 nor did it even stop there. The arms of 
Demetrius were carried across the Indus into the Punjaub re¬ 
gion ; 38 and the city of Euthymedeia upon the Hydaspes re¬ 
mained to later times an evidence of the extent of his con¬ 
quests. 39 From B.c. 206 to about B.c. 185 was the most flour¬ 
ishing period of the Bactrian monarchy, which expanded 
during that space from a small kingdom into a considerable 
empire. 40 

The power and successes of the Bactrian princes at this time 
account sufficiently for the fact that the contemporary Parthian 
monarchs stood upon their guard, and undertook no great ex¬ 
peditions. Arsaces III., who continued on the throne for about 
ten or twelve years after his peace with Antiochus, and Pria- 
patius, or Arsaces IV., his son, who succeeded him, and had a 
reign of fifteen years, were content, as already observed, 41 to 
watch over their own State, husbanding its resources, and liv¬ 
ing at peace with all their neighbors. It was not till Phraates 
I. (Arsaces V.), the son of Priapatius, had mounted the throne, 
b.c. 181, that this policy was departed from, and Parthia, 
which had remained tranquil for a quarter of a century, once 
more aroused herself, and assumed an attitude of aggression. 

The quarter to which Phraates I. directed his arms was the 
country of the Mardians, a poor but warlike people, 42 who ap¬ 
pear to have occupied a portion of the Elburz; range, probably 
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that immediately south or Mazanderan and Asterabad. 43 The 
reduction of these fierce mountaineers is likely to have occu¬ 
pied him for some years, since their country was exceedingly 
strong and difficult. 44 Though the Mardi were (nominally, at 
any rate) subjects of the Seleucidse, we do not hear of any as¬ 
sistance being rendered them, or, indeed, of any remonstrance 
being made against the unprovoked aggression of the Parthian 
monarch. The reign of Pkraates I. in Parthia coincides with 
that of Seleucus IV. (Phiiopator) in Syria; and we may account 
for the inactivity of this prince, in part by his personal charac¬ 
ter, which was weak and pacific, 45 in part by the exhaustion of 
Syria at the time, in consequence of his father’s great war with 
Pome (b.c. 197-190), and of the heavy contribution which was 
imposed upon him at the close of it. Syria may scarcely have 
yet recovered sufficient strength to enter upon a new struggle, 
especially one with a distant and powerful enemy. The mate¬ 
rial interests of the Empire may also have seemed to be but little 
touched by the war, since the Mardi were too poor to furnish 
much tribute; and it is possible, if not even probable, that 
their subjection to Syria had long been rather formal than 
real. 46 Seleucus therefore allowed the Mardians to be reduced, 
conceiving, probably, that their transfer to the dominion of 
the Arsacidae neither increased the Parthian power nor dimin¬ 
ished his own. 

But the nation which submits to be robbed of a province, 
however unproductive and valueless, must look to having the 
process repeated at intervals, until it bestirs itself and off el's 
resistance. There is reason to believe that Phraates had no 
sooner conquered the Mardians than he cast his eyes on an ad¬ 
jacent district, and resolved to add it to his territories. This 
was the tract lying immediately to the West of the Caspian 
Gates, which was always reckoned to Media, forming , how¬ 
ever, a distinct district, know as Media Rhagiana. 47 It was a 
region of much natural fertility, being watered by numerous 
streams from the Elburz range, and possessing a soil of re¬ 
markable productiveness. 4 * Its breadth was not great, since it 
consisted of a mere strip between the mountains and the Salt 
Desert wdiich occupies the whole centre of the Iranic table¬ 
land ; but it extended in length at least a hundred and fifty 
miles, from the Caspian Gates to the vicinity of Kasvin. Its 
capital city, from a remote antiquity, was Phages, 4 " situated 
near the eastern extremity of the strip, probably at the spot 
now called Kaleh Erij , so about twenty-three miles from the 
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“ Gates.’ 5 On this region it is clear that Phraates cast a covet¬ 
ous eye. How much of it he actually occupied is doubtful; 
but it is at least certain that he effected a lodgment in its east¬ 
ern extremity, 51 which must have pub the whole region in 
jeopardy. Nature has set a remarkable barrier between the 
more eastern and the more western portions of Occidental Asia, 
about midway in the tract which lies due south of the Caspian 
Sea. The Elburz range in this part is one of so tremendous a 
character, and northward abuts so closely on the Caspian, that 
all communication between the east and the west necessarily 
passes to the south of it. In this quarter the Great Desert of¬ 
fering an insuperable obstacle to transit, the line of communi¬ 
cation has to cling to the flanks of the mountain chain, the 
narrow strip between the mountains and the desert—rarely ten 
miles in width—being alone traversable. But about long. 52° 
20' this strip itself fails. A rocky spur runs due south from 
the Elburz into the desert for a distance of some twenty or 
thirty miles, breaking the line of communication, and seeming 
at first sight to obstruct it completely. 52 This, however, is not 
the case absolutely. The spur itself is penetrable by two 
passes, one where it joins the Elburz, which is the more diffi¬ 
cult of the two, and another, further to the south, which is 
easier. 55 The latter now known as the Girduni Sudurrah 
pass, constitutes the famous ‘ ‘ Pylae Caspiae. ” Through this pass 
alone can armies proceed from Armenia, Media, and Persia 
eastward, or from Turkestan, Khorasan, and Afghanistan into 
the more western parts of Asia. The position is therefore one 
of primary importance. It was to guard it that Rhages was 
built so near the eastern end of its territory. So long as it re¬ 
mained in the possession of Syria, Parthian agression was 
checked. Rhagiana, the rest of Media, and the other province® 
were safe, or nearly so. On the other hand, the loss of it to 
Parthia laid the eastern provinces open to her, and was at once 
almost equivalent to the loss of all Rhagiana, which had no 
other natural protection. Now we find that Phraates sur¬ 
mounted the “ Gates,” and effected a lodgment in the plain 
country beyond them. He removed a portion of the conquered 
Mardians from their mountain homes to the city of Charax, 
which was on the western side of the Gates, 54 probably on 
the site now occupied by the ruins known as UeicaniJcifA 5 
Their location in this strong post 56 was a menace to the neigh¬ 
boring town of Rhages, which can scarcely have maintained 
itself long against an enemy encamped at its doors, We are 
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not informed, however, of any results which followed on the 
occupation of Charax during the lifetime of Pliraates. His 
reign lasted only seven years—from B.c. 181 to b.c. 174— and it 
is thus probable that he died before there was time for his sec¬ 
ond important conquest to have any further consequences. 

Phraates had sufficient warning of his coming decease to 
make preparations with respect to a successor. Though he had 
several sons, some of whom were (we must suppose) of sufficient 
age to have ascended the throne, 57 he left his crown to his 
brother, Mithridates. He felt, probably, that the State re¬ 
quired the direction of a firm hand, that war might at any 
time break out with either Syria or Bactria; while, if the ca¬ 
reer of conquest on which he had made Parthia enter were to 
be pursued, he could trust his brother better than any of his 
sons to conduct aggressive expeditions with combined vigor and 
prudence. We shall see, as the history proceeds, how Mith- 
ridates justified his choice. Phraates would also appear to 
have borne his brother especial affection, since he takes the 
name of “ Philadelphia'’ (brother-loving) upon his coins. 6 * It 
must have been a satisfaction to him that he was able by his 
last act at once to consult for the good of his country, and to 
gratify a sentiment on which it is evident that he prided him¬ 
self. 


CHAPTER V. 

Reign of Mithridates I. Position of Bactria and Syria at his 
accession. His first war with Bactria. His great Expedi¬ 
tion against the Eastern Syrian provinces , and its results. 
His second war with Bactria , terminating in its conquest. 
Extent of his Empire. Attempt of Demetrius Nicator to 
recover the lost Provinces fails. Captivity of Demetrius. 
Death of Mithridates. 

“ Mithridati, insignis virtutis vjro, reliquit imperium (Phrahates).*’ 

Justin, xli. 5. 

The reign of Mithridates I. is the most important in the Par¬ 
thian history. [PI. 1. Fig. 3.] Receiving from his brother 
Phraates a kingdom of but narrow dimensions, confined (as it 
would seem) between the city of Charax on the one side, and 
tV river Arius, or Heri-md, on the other, he transformed it. 
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within the space of thirty-seven years (which was the time that 
his reign lasted), into a great and flourishing Empire. It is not 
too much to say that, but for him, Parthia might have re¬ 
mained a mere petty State on the outskirts of the Syrian king¬ 
dom, and, instead of becoming a rival to Pome, might have 
sunk shortly into obscurity and insignificance. 

As commonly happens in the grand changes which constitute 
the turning-points of history, the way for Mithridates’s vast 
successes was prepared by a long train of antecedent circum¬ 
stances. To show how the rise of the Parthians to greatness 
in the middle of the second century before our era was rendered 
possible, we must turn aside once more from our proper sub¬ 
ject and cast a glance at the condition of the two kingdoms be¬ 
tween which Parthia stood, at the time when Mithridates as¬ 
cended the throne. 

The Bactrian monarchs in their ambitious struggles to possess 
themselves of the tracts south of the Paropamisus, 1 and ex¬ 
tending from the Heri-rud to the Sutlej and the mouths of the 
Indus, overstrained the strength of their State, and by shifting 
the centre of its power injured irretrievably its principle of 
cohesion. As early as the reign of Demetrius 2 a tendency to 
disruption showed itself, Eucratidas having held the supreme 
power for many years in Bactria itself, while Demetrius exer¬ 
cised authority on the southern side of the mountains. 3 It is 
true that at the death of Demetrius this tendency was to a cer¬ 
tain extent checked, since Eucratidas was then able to extend 
liis sway over almost the whole of the Bactrian territory. 4 But 
the old evil recurred shortly, though in a less pronounced 
form. Eucratidas, without being actually supplanted in the 
north by a rival, found that he could devote to that portion of 
the Empire but a small part of his attention. The southern 
countries and the prospect of southern and eastern conquests 
engrossed him. While he carried on successful wars with the 
Araeliotians, the Drangians, and the Indians of the Punjaub 
region, his hold on the more northern countries was relaxed, 
and they began to slip from his grasp. 5 Incursions of the 
nomad Scyths from the Steppes carried fire and sword over 
portions of these provinces, some of which were even, it is 
probable, seized and occupied by the invaders.® 

Such was. it would seem, the condition of Bactria under 
Eucratidas, the contemporary of Mithridates. In Syria, Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes had succeeded his brother Seleucus IV. 
(Pliilopator) about a year before Mithridates ascended the 
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Partliian throne. 7 He was a prince of courage and energy; 
but his hands were fully occupied with wars in Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, and Armenia, and the distant East could attract but a 
small share of his thought or attention. The claim put 
forward by Egypt to the possession of Coele-Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, promised to Ptolemy V. (it was affirmed) as a dowry 
with Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, led to 
hostilities in the south-west which lasted continuously for four 
years (b.c. 171 to b.c. 168), and were complicated during two 
of them with troubles in Judasa, rashly provoked by the 
Syrian monarch, who, unaware of the stubborn temper of the 
Jews, goaded them into insimrection/ The war with Egypt 
came to an end in B.c. 168; it brought Syria no advantage, 
since Rome interposed, and required the restitution of all 
conquests. The war with the Jews had no such rapid termin¬ 
ation. Antiochus, having not only plundered and desecrated 
the Temple, but having set himself to eradicate utterly the 
Jewish religion, and completely Hellenize the people, was met 
with the most determined resistance on the part of a moiety 
of the nation. A patriotic party rose up under devoted 
leaders, 9 who asserted, and in the end secured, the independ¬ 
ence of their country. Not alone during the remaining years 
of Epiphanes, but for half a century after his death, through¬ 
out seven reigns, the struggle continued; Judeea taking 
advantage of every trouble and difficulty in Syria to detach 
herself more and more completely from her oppressor; being 
a continual thorn in her side, a constant source of weakness, 
preventing more than anything else the recovery of her power. 
The triumph which Epiphanes obtained in the distant Ar¬ 
menia (B.c. 166-5), where he defeated and captured the king, 
Artaxias, 10 was a poor set-off against the foe which he had 
created to himself at his doors through his cruelty and intoler¬ 
ance. 

In another quarter, too, the Syrian power received a severe 
shake through the injudicious violence of Epiphanes. The 
Oriental temples had, in some instances, escaped the rapacity 
of Alexander’s generals and “Successors;” their treasuries 
remained unviolated, and contained large hoards of the 
precious metals. Epiphanes, having exhausted his own ex¬ 
chequer by his wars and his lavish gifts, saw in these un- 
plnndered stores a means of replenishing it, and made a 
journey into his south-eastern provinces for the purpose. The 
natives of Elymais, however, resisted his attempt, and proved 
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strong enough to defeat it; 11 the baffled monarch retired to 
Tabse, where he shortly afterward fell sick and died. In the 
popular belief his death was a judgment upon him for his 
attempted sacrilege; 12 and in the exultation caused by the 
event the bands which joined these provinces to the Empire 
must undoubtedly have been loosened. 

Nor did the removal of Epiphanes (b.c. 164) improve the 
condition of affairs in Syria. The throne fell to his son, Anti- 
ochus Eupator, a boy of nine, according to Appian, 13 or, 
according to another authority, 14 of twelve years of age. The 
regent, Lysias, exercised the chief power, and was soon 
engaged in a war with the Jews, 15 whom the death of Epiphe 
anes had encouraged to fresh efforts. The authority of 
Lysias was further disputed by a certain Philip, whom Epiph¬ 
anes, shortly before his death, had made tutor to the young 
king. 16 The claims of this tutor to the regent’s office being 
supported by a considerable portion of the army, a civil war 
arose between him and Lysias, which raged for the greater 
part of two years (b.c. 163-2), terminating in the defeat and 
death of Philip. But Syrian affairs did not even then settle 
down into tranquillity. A prince of the Seleucid house, Deme¬ 
trius by name, the son of Seleucus IY., and consequently the 
first cousin of Eupator, was at this time detained in Rome as 
a hostage, having been sent there during his father’s lifetime 
as a security for his fidelity. Demetrius, with some reason, 
regarded his claim to the Syrian throne as better than that of 
liis cousin, the son of the younger brother, and being in the 
full vigor of early youth, 17 he determined to assert his preten¬ 
sions in Syria, and to make a bold stroke for the crown. 
Having failed to obtain the Senate's consent to his quitting 
Italy, he 'took his departure secretly, ia crossed the Mediterra¬ 
nean in a Carthaginian vessel, and, landing in Asia, succeeded 
within a few months in establishing himself as Syrian 
monarch. 

From this review it sufficiently appears that the condition 
of tilings, both in Syria and Bactria, was favorable to any 
aspirations which the power that lay between them might 
entertain after dominion and self-aggrandizement. The Sy¬ 
rian and Bactrian kings, at the time of Mithridates’s accession, 
were, both of them, men of talent and energy; but the Syrian 
monarch was soon involved in difficulties at home, while the 
Bactrian had his attention attracted to prospects of advantage 
in a remote quarter. Mithridates might, perhaps, have at- 
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tacked the territory of either with an equal chance of victory; 
and as his predecessor had set him the example of successful 
warfare on his western frontier, we might have expected his 
first efforts to have been in this direction, against the depend¬ 
encies of Syria. But circumstances which we cannot exactly 
trace determined his choice differently. While Eucratidas 
was entangled in his Indian wars. Mithridates invaded the 
Bactrian territory where it adjoined Parthia, and added to his 
Empire, after a short struggle, two provinces, called respect¬ 
ively Tu'riua and that of Aspionus. 19 It is conjectured that 
these provinces lay towards the north and the north-west, the 
one being that of the Turanians proper, and the other that of the 
Aspasiaeae. 20 who dwelt between the Jaxartes and the Oxus. 21 
But there is scarcely sufficient ground for forming even a 
conjecture on the subject, since speculation has nothing hut 
the names themselves to rest upon. 22 

Successful in this quarter, Mithridates. a few years later, 
having waited until the Sa rian throne was occupied by the 
boy Eupator, and the two claimants of the regency, Lysias 
and Philip, were contending in arms for the supreme power, 
made suddenly an expedition towards the west, falling upon 
Media, which, though claimed by the Syrian kings as a prov¬ 
ince of their Empire, was perhaps at this time almost, if not 
quite, independent. 23 The Medes offered a vigorous resistance 
to his attack; and, in the war which followed, each side had 
in turn the advantage; 24 but eventually the Parthian prince 
proved victorious, and the great and valuable province of 
Media Magna was added to the deminons of the Arsacidse. A 
certain Bacasis was appointed to govern it, whether as satrap 
or as tributary monarch is not apparent; 25 while the Parthian 
king, recalled towards home by a revolt, proceeded to crush 
rebellion before resuming his career of conquest. 

The revolt which now occupied for a time the attention of 
Mithridates was that of Hyrcania.** The Hyrcanians Avere 
Arians in race; they were bra Am and high-spirited,* 7 and under 
the Persian monarchs had enjoyed some exceptional privi¬ 
leges 2 " which placed them above the great mass of the con¬ 
quered nations. It Avas natural that they should dislike the 
yoke of a Turanian people: and it was wi«e of them to make 
their effort to obtain their freedom before Parthia grew into 
a poAver against Avhich revolt would he utterly hopeless. 
Hyrcania might uoay expect to be joined by the Medes, and 
eA'en the Mardi, ayIio were Arians like themselves, 20 and could 
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not yet have forgotten the pleasures of independence. But 
though the effort does not seem to have been ill-timed, it was 
unsuccessful. No aid was given to the rebels, so far as we 
hear, by any of their neighbors. Mithridates’s prompt return 
nipped the insurrection in the bud; Hyrcania at once sub¬ 
mitted, and became for centuries the obedient vassal of hei 
powerful neighbor. 

The conquest of Media had brought the Parthians into con¬ 
tact with the rieh country of Susiana or Elymais; and it was 
not long before Mithridates, having crushed the Hyrcanian 
revolt, again advanced westward, and invaded this important 
province. Elymais appears to have a had a king of its own, 30 
who must either have been a vassal of the Seleucidse, or have 
acquired an independent position by revolt after the death of 
Epiphanes. In the war which followed between this monarch 
and Mithridates, the Elymeeans proved wholly unsuccessful, 
and Mithridates rapidly overran the country and added it to 
his dominions. After this he appears to have received the sub¬ 
mission of the Persians on the one hand and the Babylonians 
on the other, 31 and to have rested on his laurels for some 
years, 32 having extended the Parthian sway from the Hindoo 
Koosh to the Euphrates. 

The chronological data which have come down to us for this 
period are too scanty to allow of any exact statement of the 
number of years occupied by Mithridates in effecting these 
conquests. All that can be said is that he appears to have 
[commenced them about b.c. 163 and to have concluded 
them some time before b.c. 140, when he was in his turn 
Attacked by the Syrians. Probably they had been all effected 
by the year b.c. 150; since there is reason to believe that about 
that time 33 Mithridates found his power sufficiently estab¬ 
lished in the west to allow of his once more turning his atten¬ 
tion eastward, and renewing his aggressions upon the Bactrian 
kingdom, which had passed from the rule of Eucratidas under 
Amt of his son and successor, Heliocles. 34 

Heliocles, who was allowed by his father a quasi-royal posi¬ 
tion, 35 obtained the full possession of the Bactrian throne by 
die crime of parricide. It is conjectured that he regarded 
vith disapproval his father’s tame submission to Parthian 
iscendency, and desired the recovery of the provinces which 
iCucratidas had been content to cede for the sake of peace. 30 
fVe are told that he justified his crime on the ground that his 
atlier was a public enemy; 37 which is best explained by sup- 
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posing that he considered him the friend of Bactria’s great 
enemy, Parthia. If this he the true account of the circum¬ 
stances under which he became king, his accession w r ould have 
been a species of challenge to the Parthian monarch, whose 
ally he had assassinated. Mitliridates accordingly inarched 
against him with all speed, and, easily defeating liis troops, 
took possession of the greater part of his dominion.Elated 
by this success, he is said to have pressed eastward, to have 
invaded India, and overrun the country as far as the river 
Hydaspes, 39 but, if it be true that his arms penetrated so far, 
it is, at any rate, certain that he did not here effect any con¬ 
quest: Greek monarchs 10 of the Bactrian series continued 

masters of Cabul and Western India till about B.c. 126; no 
Parthian coins are found in this region; nor do the best authori¬ 
ties claim for Mithridates any dominion beyond the mountains 
which enclose on the west the valley of the Indus. 

By his war with Heliocles the empire of Mithridates reached 
its greatest extension. It comprised now, besides Parthia 
Proper, Bactria, Aria, Drangiana, Arachosia, Margiana, Hyr- 
cania, the country of the Mardi, Media Magna, Susiana, Persia 
and Babylonia. Very probably its limits were still wider. 
The power which possessed Parthia, Hyroania, and Bactria, 
would rule almost of necessity over the whole tract between 
the Elburz range and the Oxus, if not even over the region be¬ 
tween the Oxus and the Jaxartes; that which held the Caspian 
mountains and eastern Media could not fail to have influence 
over the tribes of the Iranic desert; while Assyria Proper 
would naturally follow the fortunes of Babylonia and Susi¬ 
ana. 41 Still the extent of territory thus indicated rests only 
on conjecture. If we confine ourselves to what is known by 
positive evidence, we can only say that the Parthian Kingdom 
of this period contained, at least, twelve provinces above 
enumerated. It thus stretched from east to west a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles between the Suleiman mountains and 
the Euphrates, varying in width from three or four hundred 
miles—or even more—towards the west and east, to a narrow 
strip of less than a hundred miles toward the centre. It prob¬ 
ably comprised an area of about 450,000 square miles; which 
is somewhat less than that of the modern Persia. 

Unlike the modern Persia, however, the territory consisted 
almost entirely of productive regions. The excellent quality 
of the soil in Parthia Proper, Hyrcania, and Margiana, has 
been already noticed. 4 - Bactria, the next province to Margiana 
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towards the east, was less uniformly fertile; but still it con¬ 
tained a considerable proportion of good land along the course 
of the Oxus and its tributaries, which was cultivated in vine¬ 
yards and cornfields, or else pastured large herds of cattle. 43 The 
Mardian mountain territory was well wooded ; 44 and the plain 
between the mountains and the Caspian was rich in the ex¬ 
treme. 45 Media, where it adjoined on the desert, was compar¬ 
atively sterile; but still even here an elaborate system of arti¬ 
ficial irrigation brought a belt of land under culture. 46 Further 
west, in the Zagros chain, Media comprised some excellent 
pasture lands, 47 together with numerous valleys as productive 
as any in Asia. 4 s Elymais was, in part, of the same character 
with the mountainous portion of Media, while beyond the 
mountain it sank down into a rich alluvium, not much inferior 
to the Babylonian. 49 Babylonia itself was confessedly the 
most fertile country in Asia. It produced wheat, barley, mil¬ 
let, sesame, vetches, dates, and fruits of all kinds. 50 The re¬ 
turn of the wheat crop was from fifty to a hundred-and-fifty- 
fold; 51 while that of the barley crop was three hundred-fold. 52 
The dates were of unusual size and superior flavor; 53 and the 
palm, which abounded throughout the region, furnished an 
inexhaustible supply both of fruit and timber. 54 

The great increase of power which Mithridates had obtained 
by his conquests could not be a matter of indifference to the 
Syrian monarchs. Their domestic troubles—the contentions 
between Philip and Lysias, between Lysias and Demetrius 
Soter, Soter and Alexander Balas, Balas and Demetrius II., 

< Demetrius II. and Tryphon, had so engrossed them for the 
space of twenty years (from B.c. 162 to B.c. 142) that they had 
felt it impossible, or hopeless, to attempt any expedition to¬ 
wards the East, for the protection or recovery of then prov¬ 
inces. Mithridates had been allowed to pursue his career of 
conquest unopposed, so far as the Syrians were concerned, 
and to establish his sway from the Hindoo Koosh to the Eu¬ 
phrates. But a time at last came when home dangers were 
less pressing, and a prospect of engaging the terrible Parthians 
with success seemed to present itself. The second Demetrius 
had not, indeed, wholly overcome his domestic enemy, Try¬ 
phon: but he had so far brought him into difficulties as to 
believe that he might safely be left to be dealt with by his 
wife, Cleopatra, and by his captains. 33 At the same time the 
condition of affairs in the East seemed to invite his interfer¬ 
ence. Mithridates ruled his new conquests with some strict- 
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ness, 56 suspecting, probably, their fidelity, and determined 
that he would not by any remissness allow them to escape 
from his grasp. The native inhabitants could scarcely be 
much attached to the Syro-Macedonians, who had certainly 
not treated them very tenderly; 67 but a possession of 170 years 7 
duration confers prestige in the East, and a strange yoke may 
have galled more than one to whose pressure they had become 
accustomed. Moreover, all the provinces which Parthia took 
from Syria contained Greek towns, and them inhabitants 
might at all times be depended on to side with their country¬ 
men against the Asiatics. At the present conjuncture, too, 
the number of the malcontents was swelled by the addition of 
the recently subdued Bactrians, who hated the Parthian yoke, 
and longed earnestly for a chance of recovering their freedom. 

Thus when Demetrius II., anxious to escape the reproach of 
inertness, 58 determined to make an expedition against the 
great Parthian monarch, he found himself welcomed as a de¬ 
liverer by a considerable number of his enemy’s subjects, 
whom the harshness, or the novelty, of the Parthian rule had 
offended. 59 The malcontents joined his standard as he ad¬ 
vanced; and supported, as he thus was, by Persian, Elymaen, 
and Bactrian contingents, he engaged and defeated the Par- 
thians in several battles. 60 Upon this, Mithridates, finding 
himself inferior in strength, had recourse to stratagem, and 
having put Demetrius off his guard by proposals of peace, 61 
attacked him, defeated him, and took him prisoner. 62 The in¬ 
vading army appears to have been destroyed. 63 The captive 
monarch was, in the first instance, conveyed about to the sev¬ 
eral nations which had revolted, and paraded before each in 
turn, as a proof to them of their folly in lending him aid. 64 but 
afterwards he was treated in a manner befitting his rank and 
the high character of his captor. 65 Assigned a residence in 
Hyrcania, he was maintained in princely state, and was even 
promised by Mithridates the hand of his daughter, Rhodo- 
gun6. 6C The Parthian monarch, it is probable, had the design 
of conquering Syria, and thought it possible that he might 
find it of advantage to have a Syrian prince in his camp, well 
disposed towards him, connected by marriage, and thus fitted 
for the position of tributary monarch. But the schemes of 
Mithridates proved abortive. His career had now reached its 
close. Attacked by illness 67 not very long after his capture of 
Demetrius, his strength proved insufficient to bear up against 
the malady, and he died after a glorious reign of about thirty* 
eight years, b.c. 136. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

System of government established by Mithridates I. Constitu¬ 
tion of the Partitions. Government of the Provinces. 
Laws and Institutions. Character of Mithridates I. 


“ Rex, magno et regio animo/’—Justin, xxxviii. 9, § 3. 


The Parthian institutions possessed great simplicity; and it 
is probable that they took a shape in the reign of Arsaces I., or, 
at any rate, of Tiriclates, which was not greatly altered after¬ 
wards. Permanency is the law of Oriental governments; and 
in a monarchy which lasted less than five hundred years, it is 
not likely that many changes occurred. The Parthian institu¬ 
tions are referred to Mithridates I., rather than to Tiridates, 
because in the reign of Mithridates Parthia entered upon a new 
phase of her existence—became an empire instead of a mere 
monarchy: and the sovereign of the time could not but have 
reviewed the circumstances of his State, and have determined 
either to adopt the previous institutions of his country, or to 
reject them. Mithridates I. had attained a position which en¬ 
titled and enabled him to settle the Parthian constitution as he 
thought best; and, if he maintained an earlier arrangement, 
which is uncertain, he must have done so of his own free will, 
simply because he preferred the existing Parthian institutions 
to any other. Thus the institutions may be regarded as start¬ 
ing from him, since he approved them, and made them those 
of the Parthian EMPIRE. 

Like most sovereignties which have arisen out of an associa¬ 
tion of chiefs banding themselves together for warlike purposes 
under a single head, the Parthian monarchy was limited. 
The king was permanently advised by two councils, consisting 
of persons not of his own nomination, whom rights, conferred 
by birth or office, entitled to their seats. One of these was a 
family conclave {concilium domesticum ), or assembly of the 
full-grown males of the Royal House; the other was a Senate 
comprising both the spiritual and the temporal chiefs of the. 
nation, the Sophi, or u Wise Men,” and the Magi, or 4£ Priests.” 1 
Together these two bodies constituted the Megistanes, the 
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“Nobles” or “Great Men”—the privileged class which to a 
considerable extent checked and controlled the monarch. The 
monarchy was elective, but only in the house of the Arsacidse; 
and the concurrent vote of both councils was necessary in the 
appointment of a new king. Practically, the ordinary law of 
hereditary descent appears to have been followed, unless in the 
case where a king left no son of sufficient age to exercise the 
royal office. Under such circumstances, the Megistanes 
usually nominated the late king's next brother to succeed him, 3 
or, if he had left behind him no brother, went back to an 
uncle. 3 When the line of succession had once been changed, the 
right of the elder branch was lost, and did not revive unless 
the branch preferred died out or possessed no member qualified 
to rule. When a king had been duly nominated by the two 
councils, the right of placing the diadem upon his head be¬ 
longed to the Surena/ the “ Field Marshal,*' or “Commander 
in Chief of the Parthian armies." The Megistanes further 
claimed and sometimes exercised the right of deposing a mon¬ 
arch whose conduct displeased them: but an attempt to exer¬ 
cise this privilege was sure to be followed by a civil war, no 
monarch accepting his deposition without a struggle; and 
force, not right, practically determining whether he should 
remain king or no. 

After a king was once elected and firmly fixed upon the 
throne, his power appears to have been nearly despotic. At any 
rate he could put to death without trial whomsoever he chose; 
and adult members of the Royal House, who provoked the 
reigning monarch’s jealousy, were constantly so treated. 5 
Probably it would have been more dangerous to arouse the 
fears of the “Sophi” and “Magi.” The latter especially were 
a powerful body, consisting of an organized hierarchy, which 
had come down from ancient times, and was feared and vene¬ 
rated by all classes of the people. 6 Their numbers at the close 
of the Empire, counting adult males only, are reckoned at 
eighty thousand ; 7 they possessed considerable tracts of fertile 
land/ and were the sole inhabitants of many large towns or 
villages, which they were permitted to govern as they pleased. 0 
The arbitrary power of the monarclis must, in practice, have 
been largely checked by the privileges of this numerous priestly 
caste, of which it would seem that in later times they became 
jealous, thereby preparing the way for their own downfall. 10 

The dominion of the Parthians over the conquered provinces 
was maintained by reverting to the system which had pro- 
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vailed generally through the East before the accession of the Per¬ 
sians to power, and establishing in the various countries either 
viceroys, holding office for life, or sometimes dependent dy¬ 
nasties of kings. 11 In either case, the rulers, so long as they 
paid tribute regularly to the Parthian monarchs and aided 
them in their wars, were allowed to govern the people beneath 
their sway at their pleasure. Among monarchs, in the higher 
sense of the term, maybe enumerated the kings of Persia, 12 
Elymais, 13 Adiabene, 14 Osrhoene, 15 and of Armenia and Media 
Atropatene, when they formed, as they sometimes did, por¬ 
tions of the Parthian Empire. The viceroys, who governed 
the other provinces, bore the title of Vitaxce (fii'draxes), and 
were fourteen or fifteen in number. 16 The remark has been 
made by the historian Gibbon 17 that the system thus estab¬ 
lished “ exhibited under other names a lively image of the 
feudal system which has since prevailed in Europe.” The 
comparison is of some value, but, like most historical parallels, 
it is inexact, the points of difference between the Parthian and 
the feudal system being probably more numerous than those 
of resemblance, but the points of resemblance being very main 
points, not fewer in number, and striking. 

It was with special reference to the system thus established 
that the Parthian monarchs took the title of “ King of Kings ” 
(jSadilev* fta6t\EGov), so frequent upon their coins, 18 which 
seems sometimes to have been exchanged for what was 
regarded as an equivalent phrase, 19 u Satrap of Satraps” 
(Garprint}* r&h tiarpait gov). This title seems to appear first on 
the coins of Mithridates I. 

In the Parthian system there was one anomaly of a very 
curious character. The Greek towns, which were scattered 
in large numbers throughout the Empire, 20 enjoyed a munici¬ 
pal government of their own, and in some cases were almost 
independent communities, the Parthian kings exercising over 
them little or no control. The great city of Seleucia on the 
Tigris was the most important of all these: its population was 
estimated in the first century after Christ at six hundred 
thousand souls; 21 it had strong walls, 22 and was surrounded 
by a most fertile territory. 23 It had its own senate, or muni¬ 
cipal council, of three hundred members, elected by the people 
to rale them from among the wealthiest and best educated of 
the citizens. 24 Under ordinary circumstances it enjoyed the 
blessing of complete self-government, and was entirely free 
from Parthian interference, paying no doubt its tribute, but 
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otherwise holding the position of a “free city.” It was only 
in the case of internal dissensions that these advantages were 
lost, and the Parthian soldiery, invited within the walls, ar¬ 
ranged the quarrels of parties, and settled the constitution of 
the State at its pleasure. Privileges of a similar character, 
though, probably, less extensive, belonged tit would seem) to 
most of the other Greek cities of the Empire. The Parthian 
monarchs thought it polite to favor them; and their practice 
justified the title of “ Phil-Hellone, ” which they were fond of 
assuming upon their coins. On the whole, the policy may 
have been wise, but it diminished the unity of the Empire; 
and there were times when serious danger arose from it. The 
Syro-Macedonian monarchs could always count with certainty 
on having powerful friends in Parthia, whatever portion of it 
they invaded; and even the Romans, though their ethnic con¬ 
nection with the cities was not so close, were sometimes 
indebted to them for very important assistance. 25 

We are told that Mithridates I., after effecting his conquests, 
made a collection of the best laws which he found to prevail 
among the various subject peoples, and imposed them upon 
the Parthian nation. 26 This statement is, no doubt, an exag¬ 
geration: but we may attribute, with some reason, to Mi ch¬ 
i'id ate s the introduction at this time of various practices and 
usages, whereby the Parthian Court was assimilated to those 
of the earlier Great Monarchies of Asia, and became in the 
eyes of foi'eigners the successor and representative of the old 
Assyrian and Persian Kingdoms. The assumption of new 
titles and of a new state—the organization of the Court on a 
new plan—the bestowal of a new character on the subordinate 
officers of the Empire, were suitable to the new phase of its 
life on which the monarchy had now entered, and may with 
the highest probability, if not with absolute certainty, be as¬ 
signed to this period. 

It has been already noticed that Mithridates appears to have 
been the first Parthian sovereign who took the title of “King 
of Kings/’ 27 The title had been a favorite one with the old 
Assyrian and Persian monarchs, 26 but was not adopted either 
by the Seleucidse or by the Greek kings of Bactria. 29 Its re¬ 
vival implied a distinct pretension to that mastery of Western 
Asia which had belonged of old to the Assyrians and Persians, 
and which was, in later times, formally claimed by Arta- 
xerxes, 33 the son of Sassan. the founder of the New Persian 
Kingdom. Previous Parthian monarchs had been content to 
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call themselves “ the King,” or ‘‘the Great King ”—Mithridates 
is “the King of Kings, the great and illustrious Arsaces.” 

At the same time Mithridates appears to have assumed the 
tiara, or tall stiff crown, which, with certain modifications 
in its shape, had been the mark of sovereignty, both under the 
Assyrians and under the Persians. Previously the royal head¬ 
dress had been either a mere cap of a Scythic type, but lower 
than the Scyths commonly wore it ; 31 or the ordinary diadem, 
which was a band round the head terminating in two long 
ribbons or ends, that hung down behind the head on the back. 
According to Herodian, the diadem, in the later times, was 
double; 92 but the coins of Parthia do not exhibit this pecu¬ 
liarity. [PL 1, Fig. 4. j 

Ammianus says 33 that among the titles assumed by the 
Parthian monarchs was that of “Brother of the Sun and 
Moon.” It appears that something of a divine character was 
regarded as attaching to the race. In the civil contentions, 
which occur so frequently throughout the later history, com¬ 
batants abstained from lifting them hands knowingly against 
an Arsacid, to kill or wound one being looked upon as sacri¬ 
lege. 34 The name of Osds was occasionally assumed, as it was 
in Syria; and more frequently kings took the epithet of 
Bean droop, which implied the divinity of their father. 35 After 
his death a monarch seems generally to have been the object 
of a qualified worship; statues were erected to him in the 
temples, where (apparently) they were associated with the 
images of the great luminaries. 36 

Of the Parthian Court and its customs we have no account 
that is either complete or trustworthy. Some particulars, 
however, may be gathered of it on which we may place re¬ 
liance. The best authorities are agreed that it was not station¬ 
ary, but migrated at different times of the year to different 
cities of the Empire, in this resembling the Court of the 
Achsemenians. It is not quite clear, however, which were the 
cities thus honored. Ctesiphon was undoubtedly one of them. 
All writers agree that it was the chief city of the Empire, and 
the ordinary seat of the government. 37 Here, according to 
Strabo, the kings passed the winter months, delighting in the 
excellence of the air. 38 The town was situated on the left bank 
of the Tigris, opposite to Seleucia, twelve or thirteen miles 
below the modern Baghdad. Pliny says 33 that it was built by 
the Parthians in order to reduce Seleucia to insignificance, and 
that when it. failed of; its purpose they built another city. 
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Vologesocerta, in the same neighborhood with the -same ob¬ 
ject; but the account of Strabo is more probable—viz., that it 
grew up gradually out of the wish of the Parthian kings to 
spare Seleucia the unpleasantness of having the rude soldiery, 
which followed the Court from place to place, quartered upon 
them. 40 The remainder of the year, Strabo tells us, was spent 
by the Parthian kings either at the Median city of Ecbatana, 
which is the modern Hamadan, or in the province of Hyrca- 
nia. 41 In Hyrcania, the palace, according to him, was at 
Tape ; 42 and between this place and Ecbatana he no doubt re¬ 
garded the monarehs as spending the time which was not 
passed at Ctesiphon. Athenaeus, however, declares that Phages 
was the spring residence of the Parthian kings ; 43 and it seems 
not unlikely that this famous city, which Isidore, writing in 
Parthian times, calls “ the greatest in Media,” 44 was among the 
occasional residences of the Court. Parthia itself was, it 
would seem, deserted; 45 but still a city of that region preserved 
in one respect a royal character, being the place where all the 
earlier kings were interred. 46 

The pomp and grandeur of the Parthian monarehs are de¬ 
scribed only in the vaguest terms by the classical writers. 
No author of repute appears to have visited the Parthian 
Court. We may perhaps best obtain a time notion of the 
splendor of the sovereign from the accounts which have 
reached us of his relations and officers, who can have reflected 
only faintly the magnificence of the sovereign. Plutarch tells 
us tliat the general whom Orodes deputed to conduct the war 
against Crassus came into the field accompanied by two 
hundred litters wherein were contained his concubines, and by 
a thousand camels which carried his baggage. 47 His dress was 
fashioned after that of the Medes; he wore his hair parted in 
the middle and had his face painted with cosmetics. 4 " A body 
of ten thousand horse, composed entirely of his clients and 
slaves, followed him in battle. 49 We may conclude from this 
picture, and from the general tenor of the classical notices, 
that the Arsacidae revived and maintained very much such a 
Court as that of the old Achaemenian princes, falling probably 
somewhat below their model in politeness and refinement, but 
equalling it in luxury, in extravagant expenditure, and in 
display. 

Such seems to have been the general character of those 
practices and institutions which distinguish the Parthians 
from the foundation of their Empire by Mithridates. Some of 
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them, it is probable, he rather adopted than invented; but 
there is no good reason for doubting that of many he was the 
originator. He appears to have been one of those rare indi¬ 
viduals to whom it has been given to unite the powers which 
form the conqueror with those which constitute the suc¬ 
cessful organizer of a State. Brave and enterprising in war, 
prompt to seize an occasion and to turn it to the best advan¬ 
tage, not even averse to severities where they seemed to be 
required, he yet felt no acrimony towards those who had 
resisted his arms, but was ready to befriend them so soon as 
their resistance ceased. Mild, clement, philanthropic, 50 he 
conciliated those whom he subdued almost more easily than 
he subdued them, and by the efforts of a few years succeeded 
in welding together a dominion which lasted without suffer¬ 
ing serious mutilation for nearly four centuries. Though not 
dignified with the epithet of “Great,” he was beyond all 
question the greatest of the Parthian monarchs. Later times 
did him more justice than his contemporaries, and, when the 
names of almost all the other kings had sunk into oblivion, 
retained his in honor, and placed it on a par with that of the 
original founder of Parthian independence. 51 


CHAPTER VII. 

Reign of Phrciates II. Expedition of Antiochus Sidetes against 
Parthia. Release of Demetrius. Defeat and Death of 
Sidetes. War of Phraates with the Northern Nomads. 
His death and character . 

“Post necem Mithridates, Parthorum regis, Phrahates filius ejus 
rex constituitur.”—Justin, xlii. 1, § 1. 


Mitheidates was succeeded by his son, Phraates, the second 
monarch of the name, and the seventh Arsaces. This prince, 
entertaining, like his father, the design of invading Syria, and 
expecting to find some advantage from having in his camp 
the rightful occupant of the Syrian throne, 1 treated the captive 
Demetrius with even greater kindness than his father had 
done, not only maintaining him handsomely, but even giving 
him his sister Rhodogune, in marriage. 2 Demetrius, however, 
was not to be reconciled to his captivity by any such blandish- 
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ments, and employed his thoughts chiefly in devising plans by 
which he might escape. By the help of a friend he twice 
managed to evade the vigilance of his guards, and to make his 
way from Hyrcania towards the frontiers of his own kingdom; 
but each time he was pursued and caught without effecting 
his purpose. 3 The Parthian monarch was no doubt vexed at 
his pertinacity, and on the second occasion thought it prudent 
to feign, if he did not even really feel, offence: he banished his 
ungrateful brother-in-law from his presence, 4 but otherwise 
visited his crime with no severer penalty than ridicule. Choos¬ 
ing to see in his attempts to change the place of his abode no 
serious design, but only the wayward conduct of a child, he 
sent him a present of some golden dice, implying thereby that 
it was only for lack of amusement he had grown discontented 
with his Hyrcanian residence. 5 

Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, had been gen¬ 
erally accepted by the Syrians as their monarch, at the time 
when the news reached them of that prince’s defeat and cap¬ 
ture by Mithridates. He was an active and enterprising sov¬ 
ereign" though fond of luxury and display. For some years 
(b.c. 140-137) the pretensions of Tryphon to the throne gave 
him full occupation ; 6 but, having finally established his au¬ 
thority after a short war, and punished the pretender with 
death, he found himself, in b.c. 137, at liberty to turn his 
arms against foreign enemies. He would probably have at 
once attacked Parthia, but for the attitude of a nearer neigh¬ 
bor, which he regarded as menacing, and as requiring his im¬ 
mediate attention. Demetrius, before his departure for the 
East, had rewarded the Jews for services rendered him in his 
war with Tryphon by an open acknowledgment of their inde¬ 
pendence. 7 Sidetes, though indebted to the Jewish High Priest, 
Simon, for offers of aid against the same adversary, 6 could not 
bring himself to pa}~ the price for it which Demetrius had 
thought reasonable—an independent Palestine appeared to him 
a danger close to his doors, and one that imperilled the very 
existence of the Syrian State. Accordingly, he had no sooner 
put down Tryphon than he resolved to pick a quarrel with the 
Jews, and to force them to resume their old position of vassal¬ 
age to Syria. 9 His general, Cendebeeus, invaded their country, 
but was defeated near Azotus. 10 Antiochus had to take the 
field in person. 11 During two years. John Hyrcanus, who had 
succeeded his father, Simon (B.c. 135), baffled all his efforts; 
but at last, in b.c. 133, he was forced to submit, to acknowl* 
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edge the authority of Syria, to dismantle Jerusalem, and to 
resume the payment of tribute. Sidetes then considered the 
time come for a Parthian expedition, and, having made great 
preparations, he set out for the East in the spring of b.c. 129. 

It is impossible to accept without considerable reserve the 
accounts that have come clown to us of the force which Antio- 
chus collected. According to Justin, 12 it consisted of no more 
than 80,000 fighting men, to which was attached the incredible 
number of 300,000 camp-followers, the majority being com¬ 
posed of cooks, bakers, and actors. As in other extreme cases 
the camp-followers do but equal or a little exceed the number 
of men fit for service, 13 this estimate, which makes them nearly 
four times as numerous, is entitled to but little credit. The 
late writer, Orosius, 14 corrects the error here indicated; but 
his account seems to err in rating the supernumeraries too low. 
According to him, the armed force amounted to 300,000, while 
the camp-followers, including grooms, sutlers, courtesans, and 
actors, were no more than a third of the number. From the 
two accounts, taken together, we are perhaps entitled to con¬ 
clude that the entire host did not fall much short of 400,000 
men. This estimate receives confirmation from an independent 
statement made by Diodorus, with respect to the number who 
fell in the campaign—a statement of which we shall have to 
speak later. 15 

The army of Phraates, according to two accounts of it 16 
(which, however, seem to represent a single original authority), 
numbered no more than 120,000. An attempt which he made 
to enlist in his service a body of Scythian mercenaries failed, 
the Scytlis being willing to lend their aid, but arriving too late 
to be of any use. 17 At the same time a defection of the subject 
princes 18 deprived the Parthian monarch of contingents which 
usually swelled his numbers, and threw him upon the support 
of his own countrymen, chiefly or solely. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is more surprising that he was able to collect 
120,000 men than that he did not bring into the field a larger 
number. 

The Syrian troops, magnificently appointed 19 and supported 
by a body of Jews under John Hyrcanus, 20 advanced upon 
Babylon, receiving on their way the adhesion of many of the 
Parthian tributaries, who professed themselves disgusted by 
the arrogance and pride of their masters. 21 Phraates, on his 
part, advanced to meet his enemies, and in person or by his 
generals engaged Antiochus in three? battles, but without suq* 
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cess. Antiochus was three times a conqueror. In a battle 
fought upon the river Lycus (Zab) in further Assyria he de¬ 
feated the Parthian general, Indates, and raised a trophy in 
honor of his victory . 22 The exact scene of the other com¬ 
bats is unknown, but they were probably in the same neigh¬ 
borhood. The result of them was the conquest of Babylonia, 
and the general revolt of the remaining Parthian provinces . 23 
which followed the common practice of deserting a falling 
house, and drew off or declared for the enemy. 

Under these circumstances Phraates, considering that the 
time was come when it was necessary for him to submit or to 
create a diversion by raising troubles in the enemy's territory, 
released Demetrius from his confinement, and sent him, sup¬ 
ported by a body of Parthian troops, to reclaim his kingdom . 24 
He thought it probable that Antiochus, when the intelligence 
reached him, would retrace his steps, and return from Babylon 
to his own capital. At any rate his efforts would be distracted; 
he would be able to draw fewer reinforcements from home; and 
he would be less inclined to proceed to any great distance from 
his own country. 

Antiochus, however, was either uninformed of the impend¬ 
ing danger or did not regard it as very pressing. The winter 
was approaching; and. instead of withdrawing his troops from 
the occupied provinces and marching them back into Syria, 
he resolved to keep them where they were, merely dividing 
them, on account of their numbers, among the various cities 
which he had taken, and making them go into winter quar¬ 
ters . 23 It was, no doubt, his intention to remain quiet during 
the two or three winter months, after which he would have 
resumed the war, and have endeavored to penetrate through 
Media into Parthia Proper, where he might expect his adver¬ 
sary to make his last stand. 

But Phraates saw that the position of affairs was favorable 
for striking a blow before the spring came. The dispersion of 
his enemy's troops deprived him of all advantage from the 
superiority of their numbers. The circumstance of them being 
quartered in towns newly reduced, and unaccustomed to the 
rudeness and rapacity of soldiers and camp-followers, made it 
almost certain that complications would arise, and that it 
would not be long before in some places the Parthians, so late¬ 
ly declared to be oppressors, would be hailed as liberators. 
Moreover, the Parthians were, probably, better able than their 
adversaries to endure the hardships and severities of a cany 
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paign in the cold season . 2,5 Parthia is a cold country, and the 
winters, both of the great plateau of Iran and of all the moun¬ 
tain tracts adjoining it, are severe. The climate of Syria is far 
milder. Moreover, the troops of Antiochus had, we are in¬ 
formed, been enervated by an excessive indulgence on the part 
of their leader during the marches and halts of the preceding 
summer . 27 Their appetites had been pampered; their habits 
had become unmanly; their general tone was relaxed; and 
they were likely to deteriorate still more in the wealthy and 
luxurious cities where they were bidden to pass the winter. 

These various circumstances raised the spirits of Phraates, 
and made him hold himself in readiness to resume hostilities 
at a moment’s notice. Nor was it long before the complications 
which he had foreseen began to occur. The insolence of the 
soldiers 28 quartered upon them exasperated the inhabitants of 
the Mesopotamian towns, and caused them to look back with 
regret to the time when they were Parthian subjects. The 
requisitions made on them for stores of all kinds was a further 
grievance . 29 After a while they opened communications with 
Phraates, and offered to return to their allegiance if he would 
assist them against their oppressors. Phraates gladly listened 
to these overtures. At his instigation a plot was formed like 
that which has given so terrible a significance to the phrase 
“Sicilian vespers.” It was agreed that on an appointed day all 
the cities should break out in revolt: the natives should take 
arms, rise against the soldiers quartered upon them, and kill 
all, or as many as possible. Phraates promised to be at hand 
with his army, to prevent the scattered detachments from 
giving help to each other. It was calculated that in this way 
the invaders might be cut off almost to a man without the 
trouble of even fighting a battle. 

But, before he proceeded to extremities, the Parthian prince 
determined to give his adversary a chance of escaping the fate 
prepared for him by timely concessions. The winter was not 
over; but the snow was beginning to molt through the increas¬ 
ing warmth of the sun’s rays , 30 and the day appointed for the 
general rising was probably drawing near. Phraates felt that 
no time was to be lost. Accordingly, he sent ambassadors to 
Antiochus to propose peace, and to inquire on what conditions 
it would be granted him. The reply of Antiochus, according 
to Diodotus, was as follows: “If Phraates would release his 
prisoner, Demetrius, from captivity, and deliver him up with¬ 
out ransom , 31 at the same time restoring all the provinces 
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which had been taken from Syria, and consenting to pay a 
tribute for Parthia itself, peace might be had; but not other¬ 
wise.” To such terms it was, of course, impossible that 
Phraates should listen; and his ambassadors, therefore, re¬ 
turned without further parley. 

Soon afterwards the day appointed for the outbreak arrived. 
Apparently, no suspicion had been excited. The Syrian troops 
were everywhere quietly enjoying themselves in their winter 
quarters, when, suddenly and without warning, they found 
themselves attacked by the natives. 32 Taken at disadvantage, 
it was impossible for them to make a successful resistance; 
and it would seem that the great bulk of them were massacred 
in their quarters. Antiochus, and the detachment stationed 
with him, alone, so far as we hear, escaped into the open field 
and contended for their lives in just warfare. 33 It had been 
the intention of the Syrian monarch, when he took the field, 
to hasten to the protection of the troops quartered nearest to 
him; but he no sooner commenced liis march than he found 
himself confronted by Phraates, who was at the head of his 
entire army, having, no doubt, anticipated Antiochus s design 
and resol ved to frustrate it. The Partliian prince was anxious 
to engage at once, as his force far outnumbered that command¬ 
ed by his adversary; but the latter might have declined the 
battle, if he had so willed, and have, at any rate, greatly pro¬ 
tracted the struggle. He had a mountain region—Mount 
Zagros, probably—within a short distance of him, and might 
have fallen back upon it, so placing the Parthian horse at 
great disadvantage; but he was still al an age when caution is 
apt to be considered cowardice, and temerity to pass for true 
courage. Despite the advice of one of his captains, he de¬ 
termined to accept the battle which the enemy offered, and 
not to fly before a foe whom he had three times defeated. 34 
But the determination of the commander was ill seconded by 
his army. Though Antiochus fought strenuously, 35 he was de¬ 
feated, since his troops were without heart and offered but a 
poor resistance. 36 Antiochus himself perished, either slain by 
the enemy or by his own hand. 37 His son, Seleucus, a boy of 
tender age, 3 * and his niece, a daughter of Demetrius, 33 who had 
accompanied him in his expedition, were captured. His troops 
wore either cut to pieces or made prisoners. The entire num¬ 
ber of those slain in the battle, and in the previous massacre, 
was reckoned at 300,000. 40 

Such was the issue of this great expedition. It was the last 
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wliich any Seleucid monarch conducted into these countries— 
the final attempt made by Syria to repossess herself of her lost 
Eastern provinces. Henceforth Parthia was no further 
troubled by the power that had hitherto been her most dan¬ 
gerous enemy, but was allowed to enjoy without molestation 
from Syria the conquests which she had effected. Syria, in 
fact, had from this time a difficulty in preserving her own ex¬ 
istence. The immediate result of the destruction of Antioehus 
and his host was the revolt of Judaea,, 41 which henceforth 
maintained its independence uninterruptedly. The dominions 
of the Seleucidae were reduced to Cilicia and Syria Proper, 42 or 
the tract west of the Euphrates, between Amanus and Pales¬ 
tine. Internally, the state was agitated by constant commo¬ 
tions from the claims of various pretenders to the sovereignty: 
externally, it was kept in continual alarm by the Egyptians, 
Arabians, or Homans. During the sixty years 43 which elapsed 
between the return of Demetrius to his kingdom and the con¬ 
version of Syria into a Roman province, she ceased wholly to 
be formidable to her neighbors. Her flourishing period was 
gone by, and a rapid decline set in, from which there was no 
recovery. It is surprising that the Romans did not step in 
eariier and terminate a rule which was but a little removed 
from anarchy. Rome, however, had other work on her hands; 
and the Syrian kingdom continued to exist till b.c. 65, though 
in a feeble and moribund condition. 

But Phraates could not, without prophetic foresight, have 
counted on such utter prostration folio v T ing as the result of a 
single—albeit a terrible—blow. Accordingly, we find him still 
exhibiting a dread of the Seleucid power even after his great 
victory. He had released Demetrius too late to obtain any 
benefit from the hostile feeling which that prince probably en¬ 
tertained towards his brother. Had he not released him too 
soon for his own safety? Was it not to be feared that the Syr¬ 
ians might rally under one who was their natural leader, might 
rapidly recover their strength, and renew the struggle for the 
mastery of Western Asia? The first thought of the dissatisfied 
monarch was to hinder the execution of his own project. De¬ 
metrius was on his way to Syria, but had not yet arrived 
there, or, at any rate, his arrival had not been as yet reported. 
Was it not possible to intercept him? The Parthian king has¬ 
tily sent out a body of horse, with orders to pursue the Syrian 
prince at their best speed, and endeavor to capture him before 
he passed the frontier, 44 Jf they succeeded, they were to bring 
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him back to their master, who would probably have then com¬ 
mitted his prisoner to close custody. The pursuit, however, 
failed. Demetrius had anticipated, or at least feared, a change 
of purpose, and, having prosecuted his journey with the great¬ 
est diligence, had reached his own territory before the emissa¬ 
ries of Phraates could overtake him. 45 

It is uncertain whether policy or inclination dictated the 
step which Phraates soon afterwards took of allaying himself 
by marriage with the Seleucidae. He had formally given his 
sister, Rhodogune, as a wife to Demetrius, 40 and the marriage 
had been fruitful, Rhodogune having borne Demetrius several 
children. 47 The two houses of the Seleucidae and Arsaciase 
were thus already allied to some extent. Phraates resolved to 
strengthen the bond. The unmarried daughter of Demetrius 
whom he had captured after his victory over Antiochus took 
his fancy; and he determined to make her his wife. 48 At the 
same time he adopted other measures calculated to conciliate 
the Seleucid prince. He treated his captive, Seleucus, the son 
of Antiochus, with the greatest respect. 43 To the corpse of An¬ 
tiochus he paid royal honors; 50 and, having placed it in a silver 
coffin, he transmitted it to the Syrians for sepulture. 51 

Still, if we may believe Justin, 52 he entertained the design of 
carrying his arms across the Euphrates and invading Syria, in 
order to avenge the attack of Antiochus upon his territories. 
But events occurred which forced him to relinquish this enter¬ 
prise. The Scythians, whom he had called to liis aid under the 
pressure of the Syrian invasion, and who had arrived too late 
to take part in the war, demanded the pay which they had been 
promised, and suggested that their arms should be employed 
against some other enemy. 58 Phraates was unwilling either to 
requite services not rendered, or to rush needlessly into a fresh 
war merely to gratify the avarice of his auxiliaries. He 
therefore peremptorily refused to comply with either sugges¬ 
tion. Upon this, the Scythians determined to take their pay¬ 
ment into their own hands, and began to ravage Parthia and to 
carry off a rich booty. Phraates, who had removed the head¬ 
quarters of his government to Babylonia, felt it necessary to 
entrust affairs there to an officer, and to take the field in per¬ 
son against this new enemy, which was certainly not less for¬ 
midable than the Syrians. He selected for his representative 
at the seat of Empire a certain Himerus 54 (or Evemerus), 55 a 
youth with whom he had a disgraceful connection, and having 
established him as a sort of viceroy, 50 marched away to the north; 
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east, and proceeded to encounter the Scythians in that remote 
region. Besides his native troops, he took with him a number of 
Greeks, whom he had made prisoners in his war with Antiochus. 57 
Their fidelity could not hut be doubtful; probably, however, he 
thought that at a distance from Syria they would not dare to fail 
him, and that with an enemy so barbarous as the Scythians they 
would have no temptation to fraternize. But the event proved 
him mistaken. The Greeks were sullen at their captivity, and 
exasperated by some cruel treatment which they had received 
when first captured. They bided their time; and when, in a 
battle with the Scythians, they saw the Parthian soldiery hard 
pressed and in danger of defeat, they decided matters by going 
over in a body to the enemy. The Parthian army was com¬ 
pletely routed and destroyed, and Phraates himself was among 
the slain. fS We are not told what became of the victorious 
Greeks; but it is to be presumed that, like the Ten Thousand, 
they fought their way across Asia, and rejoined their own 
countrymen. 

Thus died Phraates I., after a reign of about eight or nine 
years. 59 Though not possessing the talents of his father, he was 
a brave and warlike prince, active, enterprising, fertile in re¬ 
sources, and bent on maintaining against all assailants the 
honor and integrity of the Empire. In natural temperament 
he was probably at once soft 60 and cruel. 61 But, when policy 
required it, he could throw his softness aside and show himself 
a hardy and intrepid warrior. 62 Similarly, he could control 
his natural harshness, and act upon occasion with clemency 
and leniency. 63 He was not, perhaps, without a grim humor, 
which led him to threaten more than he intended, in order to 
see how men would comport themselves when greatly alarmed. 64 
There is some evidence that he aimed at saying good things; 
though it must be confessed that the wit is not of a high 
order. 65 Altogether he has more character than most Oriental 
monarchs; and the monotony of Arsacid biography is agree¬ 
ably interrupted by the idiosyncrasy which his words and con¬ 
duct indicate. 
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CHAPTER VIII.. 

Accession of Artcibanns II. Position of Pctrtliia. Growing 
pressure upon her , and general advance towards the south , 
of the SaJca or Scyths. Causes and extent of the move¬ 
ment. Character and principal tribes of the SaJca. Scythic 
war of Artabanus. His death. 

“Imperium Asiee [Scythae] ter quaesivere.”—Justin, ii. 3, § i. 

The successor of Phraates was his uncle, Artabanus, 1 a son 
of Priapatius. It is probable that the late king had cither left 
no son, or none of sufficient age to be a fit occupant of the 
throne at a season of difficulty. The “ Megistanes,” therefore, 
elected Artabanus in his nephew’s place, 2 a man of mature 
age, 3 and, probably, of some experience in war. The situation 
of Parthia, despite her recent triumph over the Syro-Maccdo- 
nians, was critical; and it was of the greatest importance that 
the sceptre should be committed to one who would bring to the 
discharge of his office those qualities of wisdom, promptness, 
and vigor, which a crisis demands. 

The difficulty of the situation was two-fold. In the first 
place, there was an immediate danger to be escaped. The 
combined Greeks and Scythians, who had defeated the Par¬ 
thian army and slain the monarch, might have been ex¬ 
pected to push their advantage to the utmost, and seek to 
establish themselves as conquerors in the country which lay 
apparently at their mercy. At any rate, the siege and 
sack of some of the chief towns was a probable contingency, 
if permanent occupation of the territory did not suit the 
views of the confederates. The new monarch had to rid Par¬ 
thia of her invaders at as little cost as possible, before he 
could allow himself to turn his attention to any other mat¬ 
ter whatsoever. Nor did this, under the circumstances, ap¬ 
pear to be an easy task. The flower of the Parthian troops 
had been destroyed in the late battle, and it was not easy to 
replace them by another native army. The subject-nations 
were at no time to be depended upon when Parthia was re¬ 
duced to straits, and at the present conjecture some of the 
most important were in n condition bordering upon rebellion, 
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Himerus, the viceroy left by Pliraates in Babylonia, had first 
driven the Babylonians and Seleucians to desperation by his 
tyranny, 4 and then plunged into a war with the people of 
Mesene, 5 which must have made it difficult for him to send 
Artabanus any contingent. Fortunately for the Parthians, the 
folly or moderation of their enemies rendered any great effort 
on their part unnecessary. The Greeks, content with having 
revenged themselves, gave the new monarch no trouble at all: 
the Scythians were satisfied with plundering and wasting the 
open country, after which they returned quietly to their 
homes. 6 Artabanus found himself quit of the immediate dan¬ 
ger which had threatened him almost without exertion of his 
own, and could now bend his thoughts to the position of his 
country generally, aud the proper policy to pursue under the 
circumstances. 

For there was a second and more formidable danger im¬ 
pending over the State—a danger not casual and temporary 
like the one just escaped, but arising out of a condition of 
things in neigboring regions which had come about slowly, 
and which promised to be permanent. To give the reader the 
means of estimating this danger aright, it will be necessary to 
take a somewhat wide view of the state of affairs on the 
northern and north-eastern frontiers of Partliia for some time 
previously to the accession of Artabanus, to trace out the 
causes which were at work, producing important changes in 
these regions, and to indicate the results which threatened, 
and those which were accomplished. The opportunity will 
also serve for giving such an account of the chief races which 
here bordered the empire as will show the nature of the peril 
to which Partliia was exposed at this period. 

In the wide plains of Northern Asia, extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Thian Chan mountains and the Jaxartes, 
there had been nurtured from a remote antiquity a nomadic 
population, at no time very numerous in proportion to the 
area over which it was spread, but liable on occasions to accu¬ 
mulate, owing to a combination of circumstances, in this or 
that portion of the region occupied, and at such times causing 
trouble to its neighbors. From about the close of the third 
century b.c. symptoms of such an accumulation had begun to 
display themselves in the tract immediately north of the 
Jaxartes, and the inhabitants of the countries south of that 
river had suffered from a succession of raids and inroads, 
which were not regarded as dangerous, but which gave con- 
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stant annoyance. Crossing tlie great desert of Kharesm by 
forced inarches, some of the hordes invaded the green valleys 
of Hyrcania and Parthia, and carried desolation over those 
fair and flourishing districts/ About the same time other 
tribes entered the Bactrian territory and caused alarm to tha 
Greek kingdom recently established in that province. 8 It ap¬ 
pears that the Parthian monarchs, unable to save their 
country from incursions, consented to pay a sort of black-mail 
to their invaders, by allowing them the use of their pasture 
grounds at certain fixed times—probably during some months 
of each year. 9 The Bactrian princes had to pay a heavier 
penalty. Province after province of their kingdom was swal¬ 
lowed up by the northern hordes, 10 who gradually occupied 
Sogdiana, or the tract between the lower Jaxartes and the 
lower Oxus, whence they proceeded to make inroads into 
Bactria itself. The rich land on the Polytimetus, or Ak Su, 
the river of Samarkand, and even the highlands between the 
upper Jaxartes and upper Oxus, were permanently occupied 
by the invaders; and if the Bactrians had not compensated 
themselves for their losses by acquisitions of territory in 
Afghanistan and India, they would soon have had no king¬ 
dom left. The hordes were always increasing in strength 
through the influx of fresh immigrants, and in lieu of Bactria 
a power now stood arrayed on the north-eastern frontier of 
the Parthians, which was reasonably regarded with the most 
serious alarm and suspicion. 

The origin of the state of things here described is to be 
sought, according to the best authorities, in certain movements 
which took place about B.c. 200, 11 in a remote region of inner 
Asia. At that time a Turanian people called the Yue-chi were 
expelled from their territory on the west of Chen-si by the 
Hiong-nu, whom some identified with the Huns. “The Yue- 
chi separated into two bands; the smaller descended south¬ 
wards into Thibet; the larger passed westwards, and after a 
hard struggle dispossessed a people called ‘ Su’ of the plains 
west of the river of Ili. These latter advanced to Ferghana 
and the Jaxartes; and the Yue-chi not long afterwards re¬ 
treating from the U-siuu, another nomadic race, passed the 
‘ Su’ on the north and occupied the tracts between the Oxus 
and the Caspian. The Su were thus in the vicinity of the 
Bactrian Greeks; the Yue-chi in the neighborhood of the Par¬ 
thians.” 12 On the particulars of this account, which comes 
from the Chinese historians, we cannot perhaps altogether de. 
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pend; but there is no reason to doubt the main fact, attested 
by a writer who visited the Yue-chi in b.c. 139, 13 that they had 
migrated about the period mentioned from the interior of Asia, 
and had established themselves sixty years later in the Cas¬ 
pian region. Such a movement would necessarily have thrown 
the entire previous population of those parts into commotion, 
and would probably have precipitated them upon their neigh¬ 
bors. It accounts satisfactorily for the pressure of the north¬ 
ern hordes at this period on the Parthians, Bactrians, and 
even the Indians; and it completely explains the crisis in Par¬ 
thian history, which we have now reached, and the neces¬ 
sity which lay upon the nation of meeting and, if possible, 
overcoming, an entirely new danger. 

In fact, one of those occasions of peril had arisen, to which 
in ancient times the civilized world was always liable from an 
outburst of northern barbarism. Whether the peril has alto¬ 
gether passed away or not. we need not here inquire; but cer¬ 
tainly in the old world there was always a chance that civili¬ 
zation, art, refinement, luxury, might suddenly and almost 
without warning be swept away by an overwhelming influx of 
savage hordes from the unpolished North. From the reign 
of Cyaxares, when the evil first snowed itself, 14 the danger was 
patent to all wise and far-seeing governors both in Europe and 
Asia, and was from time to time guarded against. The expe¬ 
ditious of Cyrus against the Massagetse, of Darius Hystaspis 
against the European Scyths, of Alexander against the Getae, 
of Trajan and Probus across the Danube, were designed to 
check and intimidate the northern nations, to break them 
power, and diminish the likelihood of their taking the offen¬ 
sive. It was now more than four centuries since in this part 
of Asia any such effort had been made; 16 and the northern 
barbarians might naturally have ceased to fear the arms and 
discipline of the South. Moreover the circumstances of the 
time scarcely left them a choice. Pressed on continually 
more and more by the newly-arrived Su and Yue-chi, the old 
inhabitants of the Transoxianian regions were vftider the 
necessity of seeking new settlements, and could only attempt 
to find them in the quarter towards which they were driven 
by the new-comers. Strengthened, probably, by daring spirits 
from among their conquerors themselves 16 they crossed the 
rivers and the deserts by which they had been hitherto con¬ 
fined, and advancing against the Parthians, Bactrians, and 
Arians, threatened to carry all before them. We have seen 
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how successful they were against the Bactrians. 17 In Ariana, 
they passed the mountains, and, proceeding southwards, occu¬ 
pied the tract below the great lake wherein the Helmend ter¬ 
minates, which took from them the name of Sacastane 18 (“land 
of the Saka,” or Scyths)—a name still to be traced in the 
modem “Seistan/’ Further to the east they effected a lodg¬ 
ment in Kabul, and another in the the southern portion of 
the Indus valley, which for a time bore the name of Indo- 
Scythia. 19 They even crossed the Indus and attempted to 
penetrate into the interior of India, but here they were met 
and repulsed by a native monarch, about the year B.c. 56. 20 

The people engaged in this great movement are called, in a 
general way, by the classical writers, Sacse, or Scythae—i.e. 
Scyths. They consisted of a number of tribes, similar for the 
most part in language, habits, and mode of life, and allied 
more or less closely to the other nomadic races of Central 
and Northern Asia. Of these tribes the principal were the 
Massagetae (“great Jits, or Jats’*), who occimied the country 
on both sides of the lower course of the Oxus; 21 the Dahae, 
who bordered the Caspian above Hyrcania, and extended 
thence to the latitude of Herat; 22 the Toehari, 23 who settled in 
the mountains between the upper Jaxartes and the upper 
Oxus, where they gave name to the tract known as Tokhar- 
estan; the Asii, or Asiani, who were closely connected with 
the Toehari; 24 and the Sakarauli (Saracucae?). who are found 
connected with both the Toehari and the Asiani. 25 Some of 
these tribes contained within them further sub-divisions; e.g. 
the Dahae. who comprised the Parni (or Aparni), the Pissuri, 
and the Xanthii; 26 and the Massagetae, who included among 
them Chorasmii, Attasii, and others. 27 

The general character of the barbarism in which these vari¬ 
ous races were involved may be best learnt from the descrip¬ 
tion given of one of them, the Massagetae, with but few differ¬ 
ences, by Herodotus 26 and Strabo. 29 According to this descrip¬ 
tion, the Massagetae were nomads, who moved about in wagons 
or carts, Accompanied by their flocks and herds, on whose milk 
they chiefly sustained themselves. Each man had only one 
wife, but all the wives were held in common They were good 
riders and excellent archers, but fought both on horseback and 
on foot, and used, besides their bows and arrows, lances, 
knives, and battle-axes. They had little or no iron, but made 
their spear and arrow-heads, and their other weapons, of 
bronze. They had also bronze breast-plates; but otherwise the 
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metal with which they adorned and protected their own per¬ 
sons, and the heads of their horses, was gold. To a certain ex¬ 
tent they were cannibals. 33 It was them custom not to let the 
aged among them die a natural death, but, when life seemed 
approaching its natural term, to offer them up in sacrifice, and 
then boil the flesh and feast on it. This mode of ending life 
was regarded as the best and most honorable; such as died of 
disease were not eaten but buried, and their friends bewailed 
their misfortune. 

It may be added to this that we have sufficient reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Massagetae and the other nomads of these parts 
regarded the use of poisoned arrows as legitimate in warfare, 
and employed the venom of serpents, and the corrupted blood 
of man, to make the wounds which they inflicted more 
deadly. 31 

Thus, what was threatened was not merely the conquest of 
one race by another cognate to it, like that of the Medes by the 
Persians, or of the Greeks by Pome, but the obliteration of 
such art, civilization, and refinement as Western Asia had at¬ 
tained to in course of ages by the successive efforts of Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and Greeks—the spread 
over some of the fairest regions of the earth of a low type of 
savagery—a type which in religion went no further than the 
worship of the sun ; 3 ' 2 in art knew but the easier forms of met¬ 
allurgy and the construction of carts; in manners and customs, 
included cannibalism, the use of poisoned weapons, and a rela¬ 
tion between the sexes destructive alike of all delicacy and of 
all family affection. The Parthians were, no doubt, rude and 
coarse in them character as compared with the Persians; but 
they had been civilized to a certain extent by three centuries 
of subjection to the Persians and the Greco-Macedonians before 
they rose to power; they affected Persian manners; they pat 
ronized Greek art, they appreciated the advantages of having 
in their midst a number of Greek states. Had the Massagetee 
and their kindred tribes of Sakas, Tochari, Dahae, Yue-clii, and 
Su, which now menaced the Parthian power, succeeded in 
sweeping it away, the general declension of all which is lovely 
or excellent in human life would have been marked. Scythi- 
cisin would have overspread Western Asia. Ho doubt the con¬ 
querors would have learned something from those whom they 
subjected; but it cannot be supposed that they would have 
learned much. The change would have been like that which 
passed over the Empire of the West, when Goths, Vandals, 
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Burgundians. Alans, Heruli, depopulated its fairest provinces 
and laid its civilization in the dust. The East would have been 
barbarized; the gains of centuries would have beeu lost; the 
work of Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, and other great benefactors 
of Asiatic humanity, have been undone; Western Asia would 
have sunk back into a condition not very much above that 
from which it was raised two thousand years earlier by the 
primitive Chaldaeans and the Assyrians. 

Artubanus II., the Parthian monarch who succeeded 
Pliraates II., appears to have appreciated aright the perils of 
his position. He was not content, when the particular body of 
ba?barians which had defeated and slain his predecessor, hav¬ 
ing ravaged Parthia Proper, returned home, to fold his anus 
and wait until he was again attacked. According to the brief, 
but expressive words of Justin, 33 he assumed the aggressive, 
and invaded the country of the Tochari, one of the most power¬ 
ful of the Scythic tribes, which was now settled in a portion of 
the region that had, till lately, belonged to the Bactrian king¬ 
dom. 34 Artabanus evidently felt that what was needed was to 
roll back the flood of invasion which had advanced so near to 
the sacred home of his nation; that the barbarians required to 
be taught a lesson; that they must at least be made to under¬ 
stand that Parthia was to be respected; or that, if this could 
not be done, the fate of the Empire was sealed. He therefore, 
with a gallantry and boldness that we camiot sufficiently ad¬ 
mire—a boldness that seemed like rashness, but was in reality 
prudence—without calculating too closely the immediate 
chances of battle, led his troops against one of the most forward 
of the advancing tribes. But fortune, unhappily, was adverse. 
How the battle was progressing we are not told; but it ap¬ 
pears that in the thick of an engagement Artabanus received 
a wound in the fore-arm, from the effects of which he died al¬ 
most immediately. 35 The death of the leader decides in the East, 
almost to a certainty, the issue of a contest. We cannot doubt 
chat the Parthians, having lost their monarch, were repulsed 
that the expedition failed: and that the situation of affairs 
became once more at least as threatening as it had been be* 
fore Artabanus made his attempt. T wo Parthian monarchs had 
now fallen within the space of a few years in combat with the 
aggressive Scytlis—two Parthian armies had suffered defeat. 
Was this to be always so? If it was, then Parthia had only to 
make up her mind to fall, and, like the great Roman, to let it 
be her care that she should fall graudly and with diguity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Accession of Mithridates II. Termination of the Scythic TVa rs. 
Commencement of the struggle with Armenia. Previous 
history of Armenia. Result of the first Armenian War. 
First contact of Rome with Parthia. Attitude of Rome 
towards the East at this time. Second Armenian War. 
Death of Mithridates. 

“ Mithridati res gestse Magni cognomen dedere.”—Justin, xlii. 2, § 3. 

On the death of Artabanus II., about B. c. 124, his son, Mith¬ 
ridates II., was proclaimed king. Of this monarch, whose 
achievements (according to Justin 1 ) procured him the epithet 
of ‘‘the Great,” the accounts which have come down to us are 
extremely scanty and unsatisfactory. Justin, who is our prin¬ 
cipal informant on the subject of the early Parthian history, 
has unfortunately confounded him with the third monarch of 
the name, 2 who ascended the throne more than sixty years 
later, and has left us only the slightest and most meagre out¬ 
line of his actions. The other classical writers, only to a very 
small extent, supplement Justin’s narrative; and the result is 
that of a reign which was one of the most important in the 
early Parthian series, the historical inquirer at the present 
day can form but a most incomplete conception. 

It appears, however, from the account of Justin, and from 
such other notices as have reached us of the condition of 
things at this time in the regions lying east of the Caspian, 
that Mithridates was entirely successful where his father and 
his cousin had signally failed. He gained a number of victo¬ 
ries over the Scythic hordes; 3 and effectually checked their 
direct progress towards the south, throwing them thereby 
upon the east and the south-east. Danger to Parthia from the 
Scyths seems after his reign to have passed away. They 
found a vent for their superabundant population in Seistan, 
Afghanistan, and India, and ceased to have any hopes of 
making an impression on the Arsacid kingdom. Mithridates, 
it is probable, even took territory from them. The acquisition 
of parts of Baetria by the Partisans from the Scyths , which is 
attested by Strabo, 4 belongs, in all likelihood, to his reign; and 
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the extension of the Parthian dominion to Seistan 5 may wed 
date from the same period. Justin tells us that he added 
many nations to the Parthian Empire. 6 The statements made 
of the extent of Parthia on the side of Syria in the time of 
Mithridates the First render it impossible for us to discover 
these nations in the west: we are, therefore, compelled to re¬ 
gard them as consisting of races on the eastern frontier, who 
could at this period only be outlying tribes of the recent 
Scythic immigration. 

The victories of Mithridates in the East encouraged him to 
turn his arms in the opposite direction, and to make an attack 
on the important country of Armenia, which bordered his 
north-western frontier. Armenia was at the time under the 
government of a certain Ortoadistus, 7 who seems to have been 
the predecessor, and was perhaps the father, of the great Ti- 
granes. 6 Ortoadistus ruled the tract called by the Pomans 
“Armenia Magna,” which extended from the Euphrates on 
the west to the mouth of the Araxes on the east, and from the 
valley of the Kur northwards to Mount Niphates and the head 
streams of the Tigris towards the south. The people over 
which he ruled was one of the oldest in Asia and had on many 
occasions shown itself impatient of a conqueror. Justin, on 
reaching this point in his work, observes that he could not feel 
himself justified if, when his subject brought before him so 
mighty a kingdom, he did not enter at some length on its pre¬ 
vious history. 9 The modem historian would be even less ex¬ 
cusable than Justin if he omitted such a review, since, while 
he has less right to assume a knowledge of early Armenian 
history on the part of his readers, he has greater means of 
gratifying them curiosity, owing to the recent discovery of 
sources of information unknown to the ancients. 

Armenia first comes before us in Genesis, where it is men¬ 
tioned as the country on whose mountains the ark rested. 10 
A recollection of it was thenceforth retained in the semi-mythic 
traditions of the Babylonians." According to some, 12 the 
Egyptian monarchs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
carried their arms into its remote valleys, and exacted tribute 
from the petty chiefs who then ruled there. At any rate, it is 
certain that from about the ninth century B.c. it was well 
known to the Assyrians, who were engaged from that time 
till about b.c. 640 in almost constant wars with its mliabit- 
ants. ,s At this period three principal races inhabited the coun¬ 
try—the Nairi, who were spread from the mountains west of 
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Lake Van along both sides of the Tigris to Bir on the Eu¬ 
phrates, and even further; the Urarda (Alarodii, or people of 
Ararat), who dwelt north and east of the Nairi, on the upper 
Euphrates, about the lake of Van, and probably on the Araxes; 
and the Minni, whose country lay south-east of the Urarda, in 
the Urumiyeh basin and the adjoining parts of Zagros. Of 
these three races, the Urarda were the most powerful, and it 
was with them that the Assyrians waged their most bloody 
wars. The capital city of the Urarda was Van, on the eastern 
shores of the lake; and here it was that their kings set up the 
most remarkable of their inscriptions. Six monarchs, who 
apparently all belong to one dynasty, left inscriptions in this 
locality commemorative of their military expeditions or of 
their offerings to the gods.' 4 The later names of the series 
can be identified with those of kings who contended with 
Assyrian monarchs belonging to the last, or Sargonid dy¬ 
nasty; 15 and hence we are entitled approximately to fix the 
series to the seventh and eighth centuries before our era. The 
Urarda must at this time have exercised a dominion over al¬ 
most the whole of the region to which the name of Armenia 
commonly attaches. 18 They were worthy antagonists of the 
Assyrians, and, though occasionally worsted in fight, main¬ 
tained their independence, at any rate, till the time of Asshur- 
bani-pal (about b.c. 640), when the last king of the Van series, 
whose name is read as Bilat-duri, succumbed to the Assyrian 
power, and consented to pay a tribute for his dominions. 17 

There is reason to believe that between the time when we 
obtain this view of the primitive Armenian peoples and that 
at which we next have any exact knowledge of the condition 
of the country—the time of the Persian monarchy—a great 
revolution had taken place in the region. The Nairi, Urarda, 
and Minni were Turanian, or, at any rate, non-Arian, races.' 8 
Their congeners in Western Asia were the early Babylonians 
and the Susianians, not the Medes, the Persians, or the Phryg 
ians. But by the time of Herodotus the Arian character of 
the Armenians had become established. Their close connec¬ 
tion with the Phrygians was recognized. 19 They had changed 
their national appellation; for while in the Assyrian period 
the terms Nairi and Urarda had preponderated, under the 
Persians they had come to be called Armenians and their 
country Armenia. 20 The personal names of individuals in the 
country, both men and women, had acquired a decidedly Arian 
cast. 21 Everything seems to indicate that a strange people 
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had immigrated into the land, bringing with them a new lan¬ 
guage, new manners and customs, and a new religious 
system. 22 From what quarter they had come, whether from 
Phrygia as Herodotus and Stephen 23 believed, or, as we should 
gather from their language and religion, from Media, is per¬ 
haps doubtful; but it seems certain that from one quarter or 
another Armenia had been Arianized; the old Turanian 
character had passed away from it; immigrants had flocked 
in, and a new people had been formed—the real Armenian of 
later times, and indeed of the present day—by the admixture 
of rifling Arian tribes with a primitive Turanian population, 
the descendants of the old inhabitants. 

The new race, thus formed, though perhaps not less brave 
and warlike than the old, was less bent on maintaining its 
independence. Moses of Chore ne, the Armenian historian, 
admits that from the time of the Median preponderance in 
Western Asia the Armenians held under them a subject 
position. 24 That such was their position under the Persians is 
abundantly evident; 26 and, so far as appears, there was only 
one occasion during the entire Achsemenian period (b c. 559 to 
B.c. 331) when they exhibited any impatience of the Persian 
yoke, or made any attempt to free themselves from it. In the 
early portion of the reign of Darius Hystaspis they took part 
in a revolt raised by a Mede called Phraortes, and were not 
reduced to obedience without some difficulty. 26 But from 
henceforth their fidelity to the Achsemenian Kings was un¬ 
broken; they paid their tribute (apparently) without reluc¬ 
tance, 27 and furnished contingents of troops to the Persian 
armies when called upon. 28 After Arbela tlie^ submitted 
without a struggle to Alexander; 29 and when in the division 
of his dominions, which followed upon the battle of Ipsus, 
they fell naturally to Seleucus,' they acquiesced in the arrange¬ 
ment. 30 It was not until Antiochus the Great suffered his 
great defeat at the hands of the Romans (b.c. 190) that 
Armenia bestirred itself, and, after probably four and a half 
centuries of subjection, became once more an independent 
powder. Even then the movement seems to have originated 
rather in the ambition of a chief than in a desire for liberty 
on the part of the people. Artaxias had been governor of the 
Greater Armenia under Antiochus. 31 and seized the opportu¬ 
nity afforded by the battle of Magnesia to change his title of 
satrap into that of sovereign. No war followed. Antiochus 
was too much weakened by his reverses to make any alien pt 
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to reduce Artaxias or recover Armenia; and the nation ob¬ 
tained autonomy without having to undergo the usual ordeal 
of a bloody struggle. When at the expiration of five-and- 
twenty years Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus the Great, 
determined on an effort to reconquer the lost province, no 
very stubborn resistance was offered to him. Artaxias was 
defeated and made prisoner in the very first year of the war 
(b.c. 165), and Armenia seems to have passed again under the 
sway of the Seleucidse. 32 

It would seem that matters remained in this state for the 
space of about fifteen or sixteen years. When, however, 
Mithridates I. (Arsaces VI.), about B.c. 150, had overrun the 
eastern provinces of Syria, and made himself master in 
succession of Media, Elymais, and Babylonia, the revolution¬ 
ary movement excited by his successes reached Armenia, and 
the standard of independence was once more raised in that 
country. According to the Armenian historians, 33 an Arsacid 
prince, Wagharshag or Valarsaces, was established as sover¬ 
eign by the influence of the Parthian monarch, but was 
allowed to rule independently. A reign of twenty-two years 
is assigned to this prince, whose kingdom is declared to ha,ve 
reached from the Caucasus to Nisibis, and from the Caspian 
to the Mediterranean. 34 He was succeeded by his son, Arshag 
(Arsaces). who reigned thirteen years, and was, like his father, 
active and warlike, contending chiefly with the people of 
Pontus. 35 At his death the crown descended to his son, 
Ardashes, 96 who is probably the Ortoadistus of Justin. 37 

Such were the antecedents of Armenia when Mithridates 
II., having given an effectual check to the progress of the 
Scythians in the east, determined to direct his arms towards 
the west, and to attack the dominions of his relative, the 
third of the Armenian Arsacidse. Of the circumstances of 
this war, and its results, we have scarcely any knowledge. 
Justin, who alone distinctly mentions it, gives us no details. 
A notice, however, in Strabo, which must refer to about this 
time, is thought to indicate with sufficient clearness the result 
of the struggle, which seems to have been unfavorable to the 
Armenians. Strabo says that Tigranes, before his accession 
to the throne, was for a time a hostage among the Parthians. 
As hostages are only given by the vanquished party, we may 
assume that Ortoadistus (Ardashes) found himself unable to 
offer an effectual resistance to the Parthian kins:, and con¬ 
sented after a while to a disadvantageous peac^, for his 
observance of which hostages were required by the victor. 
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It cannot have been more than a few years after the termi¬ 
nation of this war, which must have taken place towards the 
close of the second, or soon after the beginning of the first cen¬ 
tury, 59 that Parthia was for the first time brought into contact 
with Rome. 

The Great Republic, which after her complete victory over 
Antiochus TIL, B.c. 190, had declined to take possession of a 
single foot of ground in Asia, regarding the general state of af¬ 
fairs as not then ripe for an advance of Terminus in that quar¬ 
ter, had now for some time seen reason to alter its policy, and 
to aim at adding to its European an extensive Asiatic dominion. 
Macedonia and Greece having been absorbed, and Carthage de¬ 
stroyed (B.c. 148-146), the conditions of the political problem 
seemed to be so far changed as to render a further advance to¬ 
wards the east a safe measure; and accordingly, when it was 
seen that the line of the kings of Pergamus was coming to an 
end, the Senate set on foot intrigues which had for them object 
the devolution upon Rome of the sovereignty belonging to 
those monarchs. By clever management the third Attalus was 
induced, in repayment of his father’s obligations to the Ro¬ 
mans, 40 to bequeath his entire dominions as a legacy to the Re¬ 
public. In vain did his illegitimate half-brother, Aristonicus, 
dispute the validity of so extraordinary a testament; the 
Romans, aided by Mithridates IV., then monarch of Pontus, 
easily triumphed over such resistance as this unfortunate 
prince could offer, 4 ' and having ceded to their ally the portion 
of Phrygia which had belonged to the Pergamene kingdom, 43 
entered on the possession of the remainder. Having thus be¬ 
come an Asiatic power, the Great Republic was of necessity 
mixed up henceforth with the various movements and strug¬ 
gles which agitated Western Asia, and was naturally led to 
strengthen its position among the Asiatic kingdoms by such 
alliances as seemed at each conjuncture best fitted for its in¬ 
terests. 

Hitherto no occasion had arisen for any direct dealings 
between Rome and Parthia. Their respective territories were 
still separated by considerable tracts, which were in the occu¬ 
pation of the Syrians, the Cappadocians, and the Armenians. 
Their interests had neither clashed, nor as yet sufficiently 
united them to give rise to any diplomatic intercourse. But 
the progress of the two Empires in opposite directions was 
continually bringing them nearer to each other; and events had 
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now reached a point at which the Empires began to have (or 
seem to have) such a community of interests as led naturally 
to an exchange of communications. A great power had been 
recently developed in these parts. In the rapid way so com¬ 
mon in the East, Mithridates V., of Pontus, the son and succes¬ 
sor of Pome’s ally, had, between B.c. 112 and b.c. 93, built up 
an Empire of vast extent, numerous population, and almost in¬ 
exhaustible resources. He had established his authority over 
Armenia Minor, Colchis, the entire east coast of the Black Sea, 
the Chersonesus Taurica, or kingdom of the Bosporus, and 
even over the whole tract lying west of the Chersonese as far 
as the mouth of the Tyras, or Dniester. 43 Nor had these gains 
contented him. He had obtained half of Paphlagonia by an 
iniquitous compact with Nicomedes, King of Bithynia; he had 
occupied Galatia; and he was engaged in attempts to bring 
Cappadocia under his influence. In this last-named project he 
was assisted by the Armenians, with whose king, Tigranes, he 
had (about b.c. 96) formed a close alliance, at the same time 
giving him his daughter, Cleopatra, in marriage. 44 Rome, 
though she had not yet determined on war with Mithridates, 
was resolved to thwart his Cappadocian projects, and in b.c. 
92 sent Sulla into Asia with orders to put down the puppet 
whom Mithridates and Tigranes were establishing, and to re¬ 
place upon the Cappadocian throne a certain Ariobarzanes, 
whom they had driven from his kingdom. 45 In the execution 
of this commission, Sulla was brought into hostile collision 
with the Armenians, whom he defeated with great slaughter, 
and drove from Cappadocia together with their puppet king. 46 
Thus, not only did the growing power of Mithridates of Pontus, 
by inspiring Rome and Parthia with a common fear, tend to 
draw them together, but the course of events had actually given 
them a common enemy in Tigranes of Armenia, who was 
equally obnoxious to both. 

For Tigranes, who, during the time that he was a hostage in 
Parthia, had contracted engagements towards the Parthian 
monarch which involved a cession of territory, and who in con¬ 
sequence of his promises had been aided by the Parthians in 
seating himself on his father’s throne 47 though he made the ces¬ 
sion required of him in the first instance had soon afterwards 
repented of his good faith, had gone to war with his benefac¬ 
tors, recovered the ceded territory, and laid waste a consider¬ 
able tract of country lying within the admitted limits of the 
Parthian kingdom. 48 These proceedings had, of course, alien- 
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ated Mithridates II.; and we may with much probability as¬ 
cribe to them the step, which he now took, of sending an ambas¬ 
sador to Sulla. Orobazus, the individual selected, was charged 
to propose an alliance offensive and defensive between the two 
countries. 49 Sulla received the overture favorably, but proba¬ 
bly considered that it transcended his powers to conclude a 
treaty; and thus nothing more was effected by the embassy 
than the establishment of a good understanding between the 
two States. 50 

Soon after this Tigranes appears to have renewed his attacks 
upon Parthia, 51 which in the interval between c.c. 92 and B.c. 
83 he greatly humbled, 52 depriving it of the whole of Upper 
Mesopotamia, at this time called Gordyene, and under rule of 
one of the Parthian tributary kings. 53 Of the details of this 
war we have no account; and it is even uncertain whether it 
fell within the reign of Mithridates II. or no. The unfortunate 
mistake of Justin, 54 whereby he confounded this monarch with 
Mithridates III., has thrown this portion of the Parthian his¬ 
tory into confusion, and has made even the successor of Mith¬ 
ridates II. uncertain. 

Mithridates II. probably died about B.c. 89, after a reign 
which must have exceeded thirty-five years. His great 
successes against the Scythians in the earlier portion of his 
reign were to some extent counterbalanced by his losses to Ti¬ 
granes in his old age; but on the whole he must be regarded as 
one of the more vigorous and successful of the Parthian mon- 
archs, and as combining courage with prudence. It is to his 
credit that he saw the advantage of establishing friendly rela¬ 
tions with Pome at a time when an ordinary Oriental monarch 
might have despised the distant Republic, and have thought it 
beneath his dignity to make overtures to so strange and anom¬ 
alous a power. Whether he definitely foresaw the part which 
Rome was about to play in the East, we may doubt; but at any 
rate he must have had a prevision that the part would not be 
trifling or insignificant Of the private character of Mithri¬ 
dates we have no sufficient materials to judge. If it be true 
that he put his envoy, Orobazus, to death on acount of his 
having allowed Sulla to assume a position at their conference 
derogatory to the dignity of the Parthian State, 55 we must 
pronounce him a harsh master; but the tale, which rests wholly 
on the weak authority of the gossip-loving Plutarch, is perhaps 
scarcely to be accepted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Dark period of Parthian History. Doubtful succession of the 

Monarchs. Accession of Sanatrceces , ab. B.C. 76. Posi¬ 
tion of Parthia during the Mithridatic Wars. Accession 
of Phraates III. His relations ivith Pompey. His death . 
Civil War between his tivo sons , Mithridates and Orodes. 
Death of Mithridates. 


“ Varia complurium regum in Parthis euccessione imperium accepit Orodes.” 

Trog. Pomp. Epit. lib. xlii. 

The successor of Mithridates II. is unknown. It has been 
argued, indeed, that the reigns of the known monarchs of this 
period would not be unduly long if we regarded them as 
strictly consecutive, and placed no blank between the death of 
Mithridates H. and the accession of the next Arsaces whose 
name has come down to us. 1 Sanatrodoeces, it has been said, 
may have been, and may, therefore, well be regarded as, the 
successor of Mithridates. But the words of the epitomizer of 
Trogus, placed at the head of this chapter, forbid the accept¬ 
ance of this theory. The epitomizer would not have spoken 
of “ many kings ” as intervening between Mithridates II. and 
Orodes, if the number had been only three. The expression im¬ 
plies, at leoM, four or five monarchs; and thus we have no choice 
but to suppose that the succession of the kings is here imper¬ 
fect, 2 and that at least one or two reigns were interposed between 
those of the second Mithridates and of the monarch known as 
Sanatroeces, Sinatroces, or Sintricus. 

A casual notice of a Parthian monarch in a late writer may 
supply the gap, either wholly or in part. Lucian speaks of a 
certain Mnasciras as a Parthian king, who died at the advanced 
age of ninety-six. 3 As there is no other place in the Parthian 
history at which the succession is doubtful, and as no such 
name as Mnascris occurs elsewhere in the list, it seems neces¬ 
sary, unless we reject Lucian’s authority altogether, to insert 
this monarch here. We cannot say, however, how long he 
reigned, or ascribe to him any particular actions; nor can we 
say definitely what king he either succeeded or preceded. It 
is possible that his reign covered the entire interval between 
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Mithridates II. and Sanatroeces; it is possible, on the other 
hand, that he had successors and predecessors, whose names 
have altogether perished. 

The expression used by the epitomizer of Trogus, 4 and a few 
words dropped by Plutarch, 5 render it probable that about this 
time there were contentions between various members of the 
Arsacid family which issued in actual civil war. Such con¬ 
tentions are a marked feature of the later history; and, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, they commenced at this period. Wc may 
suspect, from the great age of two of the nionarchs chosen, 6 
that the Arsacid stock was now very limited in number, that 
it offered no candidates for the throne whose claims were in¬ 
disputable, and that consequently at each vacancy there was 
a division of opinion among the “ Megistanes, ” which led to 
the claimants making appeal, if the election went against them, 
to the arbitrament of arms. 

The dark time of Parthian history is terminated by the ac¬ 
cession— probably in b.c. 76 7 —of the kirg above mentioned as 
known by the three names of Sanatroeces, Sinatroces, and 
Sintricus. 8 The form, Sanatroeces, which appears upon the 
Parthian coins, is on that account to be preferred. The king 
so called had reached when elected the advanced age of eighty. 9 
It may be suspected that he was a son of the sixth Arsaces 10 
Qlithridates I.), and consequently a brother of Phraates II. 
He had, perhaps, been made prisoner by that Scythians in the 
course of the disastrous war waged by that monarch, and had 
been retained in captivity for above fifty years. At any rate, 
he appears to have been indebted to the Scythians in some 
measure for the crown which he acquired so tardily, his en¬ 
joyment of it having been secured by the help of a contingent 
of troops furnished to him by the Scythian tribe of the 
Sacauracae. 11 

The position of the Empire at the time of his accession was 
one of considerable difficulty. Parthia, during the period of 
her civil contentions, had lost much ground in the west, having 
been deprived by Tigranes of at least two important provinces. 12 
At the same time she had been witness of the tremendous 
struggle between Pome and Pontus which commenced in b.c. 
88, was still continuing, and still far from decided, when 
Sanatroeces came to the throne. An octogenarian monarch 
was unfit to engage in strife, and if Sanatroeces, not withstand 
ing this drawback, had been ambitious of military distinction, it 
would have been difficult for him to determine into which scalo 
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the interests of his country required that he should east the 
weight of his sword. On the one hand, Parthia had evi¬ 
dently much to fear from the military force and the covetous 
disposition of Tigranes, king of Armenia, the son-in-law of 
Mithridates, and at this time his chosen alley. Tigranes had 
hitherto been continually increasing in strength. By the de¬ 
feat of Artanes, ! 3 king of Sophene, or Armenia Minor, he had 
made himself master of Armenia in its widest extent; by his 
wars with Parthia herself he had acquired Gordyene, or 
Northern Mesopotamia, and Adiabene, or the entire rich tract 
east of the middle Tigris (including Assyria Proper and Arbe- 
litis, as far, at any rate, as the course of the lower Zab; 14 by 
means which are not stated he had brought under subjection 
the king of the important country of Media Artropatene, inde¬ 
pendent since the time of Alexander. 15 Invited into Syria, 
about B.c. 83, by the wretched inhabitants, wearied with the 
perpetual civil wars between the princes of the house of the 
Seleucidae, he had found no difficulty in establishing himself 
as king over Cilicia, Syria, and most of Phoenicia. 10 About b.c. 
80 he had determined on building himself a new capital in the 
province of Gordyene 17 , a capital of a vast size, 18 provided with 
all the luxuries required by an Oriental court, 19 and fortified 
with walls which recalled the glories of the ancient cities of 
the Assyrians. 20 The position of this huge town on the very 
borders of the Parthian kingdom, in a province which had till 
very recently been Parthian, could be no otherwise understood 
that as a standing menace to Parthia itself, the proclamation 
of an intention to extend the Armenian dominion southwards, 
and to absorb at any rate all the rich and fertile country between 
Gordyene and the sea. Thus threatened by Armenia, 51 it was 
impossible for Sanatroeces cordially to embrace the side of 
Mithridates, 22 with which Armenia and its king were so 
closely allied; it was impossible for him even to wish that the 
two allies should be free to work their will on the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent unchecked by the power which alone had for the last 
twelve years obstructed their ambitious projects. 

On the other hand, there was already among the Asiatic 
princes generally a deep distrnst-.of Rome 23 —a fear that in the 
new people, which had crept so quietly into Asia, was to be 
found a power more permanently formidable than the Macedo¬ 
nians, a power which would make up for want of brilliancy 
and dash by a dogged perseverance in its aims, and a stealthy, 
crafty policy, sure in the end to achieve great and striking re- 
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suits. The acceptance of the kingdom of Attalus had not, per¬ 
haps, alarmed any one; but the seizure of Phrygia during the 
minority of Mithridates, without so much as a pretext, 24 and 
the practice, soon afterwards established, of setting up pup¬ 
pet kings, 25 bound to do the bidding of their Roman allies, had 
raised suspicions; the ease with which Mithridates notwith¬ 
standing his great power and long preparation, had been van¬ 
quished in the first war (B.C.8S—84) had aroused fears; and 
Sanatroeces could not but misdoubt the advisability of lending 
aid to the Romans, and so helping them to obtain a still firmer 
hold on Western Asia. Accordingly we find that when the final 
war broke out, in B.c. 74, his inclination was, in the first instance, 
to stand wholly aloof, and when that became impossible, then 
to temporize. To the application for assistance made by Mith¬ 
ridates in b.c. 72 a direct negative was returned: 26 and it was 
not until, in e.c. 69, the war had approached his own frontier, 
and both parties made the most earnest appeals to him for aid, 
that he departed from the line of pure abstention, and had re¬ 
course to the expedient of amusing both sides with promises, 
while he helped neither. 27 According to Plutarch, this line of 
procedure offended Lucullus, and had nearly induced him to 
defer the final struggle with Mithridates and Tigranes, and 
turn his arms against Parthia. 28 But the prolonged resistance 
of Nisibis, and the successes of Mithridates in Pontus, diverted 
the danger; and the war rolling northwards, Parthia was not 
yet driven to take a side, but was enabled to maintain her 
neutral position for some years longer. 

Meanwhile the aged Sanatroeces died, 29 and was succeeded 
by his son, Phraates III. This prince followed at first his 
fatheris example, and abstained from mixing himself up in 
the Mithridatic war; but in b.c. 66, being courted by both 
sides, and promised the restoration of the provinces lost to 
Tigranes, 80 he made alliance with Pompey, and undertook, 
while the latter pressed the war against Mithridates, to find 
occupation for the Armenian monarch iu his own land. This 
engagement he executed with fidelity. It had happened that 
the eldest living son of Tigranes, a prince bearing the same 
name as his father, having raised a rebellion in Armenia and 
been defeated, had taken refuge in Parthia with Phraates. 51 
Phraates determined to take advantage of this circumstance. 
The young Tigranes was supported by a party among his 
countrymen who wished to see a youthful monarch upon the 
throne; and Phraates therefore considered that he -would best 
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discharge his obligations to the Komans by fomenting this 
family quarrel, and lending a moderate support to the younger 
Tigranes against his father. He marched an army into Ar¬ 
menia in the interest of the young prince, overran the open 
country, and advanced on Artaxata, the capital. Tigranes, 
the king, fled at his approach, and betook himself to the 
neighboring mountains. Artaxata was invested; but as the 
siege promised to be long, the Parthian monarch after a time 
withdrew, leaving the pretender with as many troops as he 
thought necessary to press the siege to a successful issue. The 
result, however, disappointed his expectations. Scarcely was 
Phraates gone, when the old king fell upon his son, defeated 
him, and drove him beyond his borders. 32 He was forced, 
however, soon afterwards, to submit to Pompey, 33 who, while 
the civil war was raging in Armenia, had defeated Mithridates 
and driven him to take refuge in the Tauric Chersonese. 

Phraates, now, naturally expected the due reward of his 
services, according to the stipulations of his agreement with 
Pompey. But that general was either dissatisfied with the 
mode in which the Parthian had discharged his obligations, or 
disinclined to strengthen the power which he saw to be the 
only one in these parts capable of disputing with Pome the 
headship of Asia. He could scarcely prevent, and he does not 
seem to have tried to prevent, the recovery of Adiabene by 
the Parthians; but the nearer province of Gordyene to which 
they had an equal claim, he would by no means consent to 
their occupying. At first he destined it for the younger Ti¬ 
granes. 34 When the prince offended him, he made it over to 
Ariobarzanes, the Cappadocian monarch. 36 That arrangement 
not taking effect, and the tract being disputed between Phraates 
and the elder Tigranes, he sent his legate, Afranius, to drive 
the Parthians out of the country, and delivered it over into 
the hands of the Armenians. 36 At the same time he insulted 
the Parthian monarch by refusing him his generally recognized 
title of “King of Kings.” 37 He thus entirely alienated his late 
ally, who remonstrated against the injustice with which he was 
treated, 38 and was only deterred from declaring war by the 
wholesome fear which he entertained of the Roman arms. 

Pompey, on his side, no doubt took the question into con¬ 
sideration whether or no he should declare the Parthian 
prince a Roman enemy, and proceed to direct against him the 
available forces of the Empire. He had purposely made him 
hostile, and compelled him to take steps which might have 
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furnished a plausible casus belli . But, on the whole, he found 
that he was not prepared to venture on the encounter. The 
war had not been formally committed to him; and if he did 
not prosper in it, he dreaded the accusations of his enemies at 
Rome. He had seen, moreover, with his own eyes, that the 
Parthians were an enemy far from despicable, and his knowl¬ 
edge of campaigning told him that success against them was 
not certain. He feared to risk the loss of all the glory which 
he had obtained by grasping greedily at more, and preferred 
enjoying the fruits of the good luck which had hitherto at¬ 
tended him to tempting fortune on a new field. 39 He therefore 
determined that he would not allow himself to be provoked 
into hostilities by the reproaches, the dictatorial words, or 
even the daring acts of the Parthian King. When Phraates 
demanded his lost provinces he replied, that the question of 
borders was one which lay, not between Parthia and Pome, 
but between Parthia and Armenia. 49 When he laid it down 
that the Euphrates properly bounded the Roman territory, 
and charged Pompey not to cross it, the latter said he would 
keep to the just bounds, whatever they were. 41 When Ti- 
granes complained that after having been received into the 
Roman alliance he was still attacked by the Parthian armies, 
the reply of Pompey was that he was willing to appoint ar¬ 
bitrators who should decide all the disputes between the two 
nations. 42 The moderation and caution of these answers 
proved contagious. The monarchs addressed resolved to com¬ 
pose their differences, or at any rate to defer the settlement of 
them to a more convenient time. They accepted Pompey’s 
proposal of an arbitration; and in a short time an arrangement 
was effected by which relations of amity were re-established 
between the two countries. 43 

It would seem that not very long after the conclusion of 
this peace and the retirement of Pompey from Asia (b.c. 62), 
Phraates lost his life. He was assassinated by his two sons, 
Mithridates and Orodes; 44 for what cause we are not told. 
Mithridates, the elder of the two, succeeded him (about B.c. 
60); and, as all fear of the Romans had now passed away in 
consequence of their apparently peaceful attitude, he returned 
soon after his accession to the policy of his namesake, Mithri¬ 
dates II., and resumed the struggle with Armenia from which 
his father had desisted. 45 The object X the war was probably 
the recovery of the lost province of tferdycne, which, having 
been delivered to the elder Tigranes by Pompey, had remained 
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in the occupation of the Armenians. Mitliridates seems to 
have succeeded in his enterprise. When we next obtain a dis¬ 
tinct view of the boundary line which divides Parthia from 
her neighbors towards the north and the north-west, which is 
within five years of the probable date of Mithridates's accession, 
we find Gordycne once more a Parthian province. 46 As the 
later years of this intermediate lustre are a time of civil strife, 
during which territorial gains can scarcely have been made, 
we are compelled to refer the conquest to about b.c. 59-57. 
But in this case it must have been due to Mitliridates III., 
whose’ reign is fixed with much probability to the years B.c. 
60-56. 

The credit which Mithridates had acquired by his conduct of 
the Armenian w r ar he lost soon afterwards by the severity of 
his home administration. There is reason to believe that he 
drove his brother, Orodes, into banishment. 47 At any rate, he 
ruled so harshly and cruelly that within a few years of his ac¬ 
cession the Fartliian nobles deposed him, 48 and, recalling Orodes 
from his place of exile, set him up as king in his brother’s 
room. Mithridates was, it would seem, at first allowed to 
govern Media as a subject monarch; but after a while his 
brother grew jealous of him, and deprived him of this dignity. 49 
Unwilling to acquiesce in his disgrace, Mithridates fled to the 
Romans, and being favorably received by Gabinius, then pro¬ 
consul of Syria, endeavored to obtain his aid against his coun¬ 
trymen. Gabinius, who was at once weak and ambitious, lent 
a ready car to his entreaties, and was upon the point of con¬ 
ducting an expedition into Parthia, when he received a still 
more tempting invitation from another quarter. 50 Ptolemy 
Auletes, expelled from Egypt by his rebellious subjects, asked 
his aid, and having recommendations from Pompey, a*nd a fair 
sum of ready money to disburse, found little difficulty in per¬ 
suading the Syrian proconsul to relinquish his Parthian plans 
and march the force at his disposal into Egypt. Mithridates, 
upon this, withdrew from Syria, and re-entering the Parthian 
territory, commenced a civil war against his brother, finding 
numerous partisans, especially in the region about Babylon. 51 
It may be suspected that Seleucia, the second city in the Em¬ 
pire, embraced his cause. 52 Babylon, into which he had thrown 
himself, sustained a long siege on his behalf, and only yielded 
when compelled by famine. 53 Mithridates might again have 
become a fugitive; but he was weary of the disappointments 
and hardships which are the ordinary lot of a pretender, and 
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preferred to cast himself on the mercy and affection of his 
brother. Accordingly he surrendered himself unconditionally 
to Orodes; but this prince, professing to place the claims of 
patriotism above those of relationship, 54 caused the traitor who 
had sought aid from Rome to be instantly executed. Thus 
perished Mitbridates III. after a reign which cannot have ex¬ 
ceeded five years, in the winter of b.c. 56, or the early spring 
of B.c. 55. Orodes, on his death, was accepted as king by the 
whole nation. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Accession of Orodes I. Expedition of Crassus. His fate. 
Retaliatory inroad of the Parthians into Syria under 
Pacorus , the son of Orodes. Defeat of Pacorus by Cassius. 
His recall. End of the first War ivith Rome. 


“Parthi . . . a Romanis, bellis per maximos duces florentisslmis temporibus teces- 
siti, soli ex omnibus gentibus non pares solum, sed etiam victores fuere.” 

Justin, xli. 1, § 7. 

The complete triumph of Orodes over Mitbridates, and his 
full establishment in his kingdom, cannot be placed earlier 
than b.c. 56, and most probably fell in b.c. 55. 1 In this latter 
year Crassus obtained the consulship at Rome, and, being ap¬ 
pointed at the same time to the command of the East, 2 made 
no secret of liis intention to march the Roman legions across 
the Euphrates, and engage in hostilities with the great Parthian 
kingdom. 3 According to some winters, his views extended 
even further. He spoke of the wars which Lucullus had waged 
against Tigranes and Pompey against Mithridates of Pontus as 
mere child’s play, and announced his intention of carrying the 
Roman arms to Bactria, Iudia, and the Eastern Ocean. 4 The 
Parthian king was thus warned betimes of the impending dan¬ 
ger, and enabled to make all such preparations against it as he 
deemed necessary. More than a year elapsed between the as¬ 
signment to Crassus of Syria as his province, and his first 
overt act of hostility against Orodes. 

It cannot be doubted that this breathing-time was well spent 
by the Parthian monarch. Besides forming his general plan 
of campaign at his leisure, and collecting, arming, and exer* 
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cising his native forces, he was enabled to gain over certain 
chiefs upon his borders, who had hitherto held a semi-depend¬ 
ent position, and might have been expected to welcome the 
Romans. One of these, Abgarus, 5 prince of Osrhoene, or the 
tract east of the Euphrates about the city of Edessa, had been 
received into the Roman alliance by Pompey, but, with the 
fickleness common among Orientals, he now readily changed 
sides, and undertook to play a double part for the advantage 
of the Parthians. 6 Another, Alchaudonius, an Arab sheikh of 
these parts, had made his submission to Rome even earlier ; 7 
but having become convinced that Parthia was the stronger 
power of the two, he also went over to Orodes. 8 The impor¬ 
tance of these adhesions would depend greatly on the line of 
march which Crassus might determine to follow in making 
his attack. Three plans were open to him. He might either 
throw himself on the support of Artavasdes, the Armenian 
monarch, who had recently succeeded his father Tigranes, and 
entering Armenia, take the safe but circuitous route through 
the mountains into Adiabene, and so by the left bank of the 
Tigris to Ctesiphon; or he might, like the younger Cyrus, fol¬ 
low the course of the Euphrates to the latitude of Seleucia, and 
then cross the narrow tract of plain which there separates the 
two rivers; or, finally, he might attempt the shortest but most 
dangerous line across the Belik and Khabour, and directly 
through the Mesopotamian desert. If the Armenian route 
were preferred, neither Abgarus nor Alchaudonius would be 
able to do the Parthians much service; but if Crassus resolved 
on following either of the others, their alliance could not but 
be most valuable. 

Crassus, however, on reaching his province, seemed in no 
haste to make a decision. He must have arrived in Syria tol¬ 
erably early in the spring; 9 but his operations during the first 
year of his proconsulship were unimportant. He seems at 
once to have made up his mind to attempt nothing more than 
a reconnaissance. Crossing the Euphrates at Zeugma, the 
modern Bir or Bireh-jik, he proceeded to ravage the open 
country, and to receive the submission of the Greek cities, 
which were numerous throughout the region between the 
Euphrates and the Belik. 10 The country was defended by the 
Parthian satrap with a small force; but this was easily de¬ 
feated, the satrap himself receiving a wound. 11 One Greek city 
only, Zenodotimn, offered resistance to the invader; its in¬ 
habitants, having requested and received a Roman garrison of 
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one hundred men, rose upon them and put them barbarously 
to the sword; whereupon Crassus besieged and took the place, 
gave it up to his army to plunder, and sold the entire popula¬ 
tion for slaves. 12 He then, as winter drew near, determined 
to withdraw into Syria, leaving garrisons in the various 
towns. The entire force left behind is estimated at eight 
thousand men. 53 

It is probable that Orodes had expected a more determined 
attack, and had retained his army near his capital until it 
should become evident by which route the enemy would ad¬ 
vance against him. Acting on an inner circle, he could readily 
have interposed his forces, on whichever line the assailants 
threw themselves. But the tardy proceedings of his antagonist 
made his caution superfluous. The first campaign was over, 
and there had scarcely been a collision between the troops of 
the two nations. Parthia had been insulted by a wanton at¬ 
tack, and had lost some disaffected cities; but no attempt had 
been made to fulfil the grand boasts with which the war had 
been undertaken. 

It may be suspected that the Parthian monarch began now 
to despise his enemy. He would compare him with Lucidlus 
and Pompey, and understand that a Roman army, like any 
other, was formidable, or the reverse, according as it was ably 
or feebly commanded. He would know that Crassus was a 
sexagenarian, and may have heard that he had never yet 
shown himself a captain or even a soldier. Perhaps he almost 
doubted whether the proconsul had any real intention of press¬ 
ing the contest to a decision, and might not rather be expected, 
when he had enriched himself and his troops with Mesopota¬ 
mian plunder, to withdraw his garrisons across the Euphrates. 
Crassus was at this time shoving the worst side of his char¬ 
acter in Syria, despoiling temples of their treasures, 14 and ac¬ 
cepting money in lieu of contingents of troops from the 
dynasts of Syria and Palestine. 15 Orodes, under these circum¬ 
stances, sent an embassy to him, v r hich was well calculated to 
stir to action the most sluggish and poor-spirited of com¬ 
manders. “If the war,” said his envoys, “was really waged 
by Rome, it must be fought out to the bitter end. But if, as 
they had good reason to believe, 18 Crassus, against the wish of 
his country, had attacked Parthia and seized her territory for 
his own private gain, Arsaces would be moderate. He would 
have pit]} on the advanced years of the pjroconsxd , and would 
give the Romans back those men of theirs, who wero not so 
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much keeping watch in Mesopotamia as having watch kept on 
them.” Crassus, stung with the taunt, exclaimed, “He would 
return the ambassadors an answer at Seleucia.” Wagises, the 
chief ambassador, prepared for some such exhibition of feeling, 
and, glad to heap taunt on taunt, replied, striking the palm of 
one hand with the fingers of the other: ‘ 4 Hairs will grow here, 
Crassus, before you see Seleucia.” 17 

Still further to quicken the action of the Romans, before the 
winter was well over, the offensive was taken against their ad¬ 
herents in Mesopotamia. The towns which held Roman garri¬ 
sons were attacked by the Parthians in force; and, though we 
do not hear of any being captured, all of them were menaced, 
and all suffered considerably. 18 

If Crassus needed to be stimulated, these stimulants were 
effective; and he entered on his second campaign with a full 
determination to compel the Parthian monarch to an en- 
gagemert, and, if possible, to dictate peace to him at his capi¬ 
tal. He had not, however, in his second campaign, the same 
freedom with regard to his movements that he had enjoyed 
the year previous. The occupation of Western Mesopotamia 
cramped his choice. It had, in fact, compelled him before 
quitting Syria to decline, definitely and decidedly,.the over¬ 
tures of Artavasdes, who strongly urged on him to advance by 
way of Armenia, and promised him in that case an important 
addition to his forces. 10 Crassus felt himself compelled to sup¬ 
port his garrisons, and therefore to make Mesopotamia, and 
not Armenia, the basis of his operations, He crossed the 
Euphrates a second time at the same point as before, 20 with 
an army composed of 35,000 heavy infantry, 4,000 light infan¬ 
try, and 4,000 horse. 21 There was still open to him a certain 
choice of routes. The one preferred by his chief officers was 
the line of the Euphrates, known as that which the Ten Thou¬ 
sand had pursued in an expedition that would have been suc¬ 
cessful but for the death of its commander. Along this line 
water would be plentiful; forage and other supplies might be 
counted on to a certain extent; and the advancing army, rest¬ 
ing on the river, could not be surrounded. 22 Another, but one 
that does not appear to have been suggested till too late, 23 was 
that which Alexander had taken against Darius; 24 the line 
along the foot of the Mons Masius, by Edessa, and Nisibis, to 
Nineveh. Here too waters and supplies would have been 
readily procurable, and by clinging to the skirts of the hills 
the Roman infantry would have set the Parthian cavalry at 
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defiance. Between these two extreme courses to the right and 
to the left were numerous slighily divergent lines across the 
Mesopotamian plain, all shorter than either of the two above- 
mentioned, and none offering any great advantage over the 
remainder. 

It is uncertain what choice the proconsul would have made, 
had the decision been left simply to his own judgment. Proba¬ 
bly the Romans had a most dim and indistinct conception of 
the geographical character of the Mesopotamian region, and 
were ignorant of its great difficulties. They remained also, it 
must be remembered, up to this time, absolutely unacquainted 
with the Parthian tactics and accustomed as they were to 
triumph over every enemy against whom they fought, it 
would scarcely occur to t) ’em that in an open field they could 
suffer defeat. They were ready, like Alexander, to encounter 
any number of Asiatics, a tid only asked to be led against the 
foe as quickly as possible. When, therefore, Abgarus, the 
Osrhoenc prince, soon aft/ r Crassus had crossed the Euphrates, 
rode into his camp, and f eclared that the Parthians did not in¬ 
tend to make a stand, h it were quitting Mesopotamia and fly¬ 
ing with their treasure to the remote regions of Hyrcania and 
Scythia*, leaving only ^ rear guard under a couple of generals 
to cover the retreat, 2f t is not surprising that the resolution 
was taken to give u* * the circuitous route of the Euphrates, 
and to march diro r ily across Mesopotamia in the hope of 
crushing the cover ng detachment, and coming upon the fly¬ 
ing multitude enc» mbered with baggage, which would furnish 
a rich spoil to the victors. In after times it was said that C. 
Cassius Longinus and some other officers were opposed to this 
movement, 2F ^ad foresaw its danger; but it must be questioned 
whether the vhole army did not readily obey its leader’s order, 
and commence without any forebodings its march through 
Upper .Mesopotamia. That region has not really the character 
which the apologists for Roman disaster in later times gave to 
it. It is a region of swelling bills, and somewhat dry gravelly 
plains. It possesses several streams and rivers, besides 
numerous springs. 27 At intervals of a few miles it was studded 
with cities and villages ; 2a nor did the desert really begin until 
the Khabour was crossed. The army of Crassus had traversed 
it throughout its whole extent during the summer of the pre¬ 
ceding year, and must have been well acquainted with both 
its advantages and drawbacks. 

But it is time that we should consider what preparations the 
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Parthian monarch had made against the threatened attack. 
He had, as already stated, come to terms with his outlying 
vassals, the prince of Osrhoene, and the sheikh of the Scenite 
Arabs, and had engaged especially the services of the former 
against his assailant. He had furthur, on considering the 
various possibilities of the campaign, come to the conclusion 
that it would be best to divide his forces, and, while himself 
attacking Artavasd es inthe mountain fastnesses of his own 
country, to commit the task of meeting and coping Avitli the 
Eomans to a general of approved talents. 29 It was of the 
greatest importance to prevent the Armenians from effecting a 
junction with the Romans, and strengthening them in that 
arm in which they w r ere especially deficient, the cavalry. 
Perhaps nothing short of an invasion of his country by the 
Parthian king in person would have prevented Artavasdes 
from detaching a portion of his troops to act in Mesopotamia. 
And no doubt it is also true that Orodes had great confidence 
in his general, whom he may even have felt to be a better 
commander than himself. Surenas, as we must call him, since 
his name has not been preserved to us, 30 was in all respects a 
person of the highest consideration. He was the second man 
in the kingdom for birth, wealth, and reputation. In courage 
and ability he excelled all his countrymen; and he had the 
physical advantages of commanding height and great personal 
beauty. When he went to battle, he was accompanied by a 
train of a thousand camels, which carried his baggage; and 
the concubines in attendance on him required for their con¬ 
veyance two hundred chariots. A thousand horseman clad in 
mail, and a still greater number of light-armed, formed his 
bodyguard. At the coronation of a Parthian monarch, it was 
his hereditary right to place the diadem on the bix>w of the 
new sovereign. When Orodes was driven into banishment it 
was he who brought him back to Parthia in triumph. When 
Seleucia revolted, it was he who at the assault first mounted 
the breach and, striking terror into the defenders, took the city. 
Though less than thirty years of age at the time when he was 
appointed commander, he was believed to possess, besides these 
various qualifications, consummate prudence and sagacity. 31 

The force which Orodes committed to his brave and skilful 
lieutenant consisted entirely of horse. This was not the ordi¬ 
nary character of a Parthian army, which often comprised 
four or five times as many infantry as cavalry. It was, per¬ 
haps, rather fortunate accident than profound calculation that 
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caused the sole employment against the Romans of this arm. 52 
The foot soldiers were needed for the rough warfare of the 
Armenian mountains; the horse would, it was known, act 
with fair effect in the comparatively open and level Mesopo¬ 
tamia. As the king wanted the footmen he took them, and 
left to his general the troops which were not required for his 
own operations. 

The Parthian horse, like the Persian, 33 was of two kinds, 
standing in strong contrast the one to the other. The bulk of 
their cavalry was of the lightest and most agile description. 
Fleet and active coursers, with scarcely any caparison but a 
headstall and a single rein, were mounted by riders clad only 
in a tunic and trousers, 34 and armed with nothing but a strong 
bow and a quiver full of arrows. A training begun in early 
boyhood made the rider almost one with his steed; and he 
could use his weapons with equal ease and effect whether his 
horse was stationary or at full gallop, and whether he was ad¬ 
vancing towards or hurriedly retreating from his enemy. 35 
His supply of missiles was almost inexhaustible, for when he 
found his quiver empty, he had only to retire a short distance 
and replenish his stock from magazines, borne on the backs of 
camels, in the rear. 36 It was his ordinary plan to keep con¬ 
stantly in motion when in the presence of an enemy, to gallop 
backwards and forwards, or round and round his square or 
colu mn , never charging it, but at a moderate interval plying 
it with his keen and barbed shafts ; 37 which were driven by a 
practised hand from a bow of unusual strength. Clouds of 
this light cavalry enveloped the advancing or the retreating 
foe, and inflicted grievous damage without, for the most part, 
suffering anything in return. 

But this was not the whole. In addition to these light 
troops, a Parthian army comprised always a body of heavy 
cavalry, 38 armed on an entirely different system. The strong 
horses selected for this service were clad almost wholly in 
mail. Their head, neck, chest, even their sides and flanks, 
were protected by scale-armor of brass or iron, sewn, probably, 
upon leather. 39 Their riders had cuirasses and cuisses of the 
same materials, and helmets of burnished iron. 46 For an offen¬ 
sive weapon they carried a long and strong spear or pike. 41 
They formed a serried line in battle, bearing down with great 
weight on the enemy whom they charged, and standing firm 
as an iron wall against the charges that were made upon 
them. A cavalry answering to this in some respects had been 
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employed by the later Persian monarchs, 42 and was in use also 
among the Armenians at this period; but the Parthian pike 
was apparently more formidable than the corresponding weap¬ 
ons of those nations, and the light spear carried at this time 
by the cavalry of a Pom an army was no match for it. 

The force entrusted to Sarenas comprised troops of both 
these classes. No estimate is given us of their number, but it 
was probably considerable. 43 At any rate it was sufficient to 
induce him to make a movement in advance—to cross the 
Sin jar range and the river Khabour, and take up his position 
in the country between that stream and the Belik—instead of 
merely seeking to cover the capital. The presence of the 
traitor Abgarus in the camp of Crassus was now of the utmost 
importance to the Parthian commander. Abgarus, fully 
trusted, and at the head of a body of light horse, admirably 
adapted for outpost service, was allowed, upon his own re¬ 
quest, to scour the country in front of the advancing Romans, 
and had thus the means of communicating freely with the 
Parthian chief. He kept Surenas informed of all the move¬ 
ments and intentions of Crassus, 44 while at the same time he 
suggested to Crassus such a line of route as suited the views 
and designs of his adversary. Our chief authority for the de¬ 
tails of the expedition tells us 45 that he led the Roman troops 
through an arid and trackless desert, across plains without 
tree, or shrub, or even grass, where the soil was composed of 
a light shifting sand, which the wind raised into a succession 
of hillocks that resembled the waves of an interminable sea. 
The soldiers, he says, fainted with the heat and with the 
drought, while the audacious Osi'hoene scoffed at their com¬ 
plaints and reproaches, asking them whether they expected to 
find the border-tract between Arabia and Assyria a country of 
cool streams and shady groves, of baths, and hostelries, like 
their own delicious Campania. But our knowledge of the 
geographical character of the region through which the march 
lay makes it impossible for us to accept this account as true. 46 
The country between the Euphrates and the Belik, as already 
observed, is one of alternate hill and plain, neither destitute of 
trees nor ill-provided with water. The march through it could 
have presented no great difficulties. All that Abgarus could 
do to serve the Parthian cause was, first, to induce Crassus to 
trust himself to the open country, without clinging either to a 
river or to the mountains, and, secondly, to bring him, after 
a hasty march, and in the full heat of the day, into the pres- 
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ence of the enemy. Both these things he contrived to effect, 
and Surenas was. no doubt, so far beholden to him. But the 
notion that he enticed the Roman army into a trackless desert, 
and gave it over, when it was perishing through weariness, 
hunger, and thirst, into the hands of its enraged enemy/ 7 is 
in contradiction with the topographical facts, and is not even 
maintained consistently by the classical writers. 4 * 

It was probably on the third or fourth day after he had 
quitted the Euphrates 4 * that Crassus found himself approach¬ 
ing his enemy. After a hasty and hot march 50 he had ap¬ 
proached the banks of the Belik, when his scouts brought him 
word that they had fallen in with the Parthian army, which 
was advancing in force and seemingly full of confidence. 
Ahgarus had recently quitted him on the plea of doing him 
some undefined service, but really to range himself on the side 
of his real friends, the Parthians. 51 His officers now advised 
Crassus to encamp upon the river, and defer an engagement 
till the morrow; but he had no fears; his son, Publius, who 
had lately joined him with a body of Gallic horse sent by 
Julius Caesar, was anxious for the fray; and accordingly the 
Roman commander gave the order to his troops to take some 
refreshment as they stood, and then to push forward rapidly. 52 
Surenas, on his side, had taken up a position on wooded and 
hilly ground, which concealed his numbers, 53 and had even, 
we are told, made his troops cover their arms with cloths and 
skins.’ 4 that the glitter might not betray them. But, as the 
Romans drew near, all concealment was cast aside; the signal 
for battle was given; the clang of the kettledrums arose on 
every side; the squadrons came forward in their brilliant 
array; and it seemed at first as if the heavy cavalry was 
about to charge the Roman host. 55 which was formed in a 
hollow square with the light-armed in the middle, and with 
supporters of horse along the whole line, as well as upon the 
flanks. 56 But, if this intention was ever entertained, it was 
altered almost as soon as formed, and the better plan was 
adopted of halting at a convenient distance and assailing the 
legionaries with flight after flight of arrows, delivered without 
a pause and with extraordinary force. The Roman en¬ 
deavored to meet tlus attack by throwing forward his own 
skirmishers; but they were quite unable to cope with the 
numbers and the superior weapons of the enemy, who forced 
thorn almost immediately to retreat, and take refuge behind 
the line of ttr heavy-armed. 67 These were then once more 
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exposed to the deadly missiles, which pierced alike through 
shield and breast-plate and greaves, and inflicted the most 
fearful wounds. More than once the legionaries dashed for¬ 
ward, and sought to close with their assailants, but in vain. 
The Parthian squadrons retired as the Roman infantry ad¬ 
vanced, maintaining the distance which they thought best 
between themselves and their foe, whom they plied with their 
shafts as incessantly while they fell back as when they rode 
forward. For a while the Romans entertained the hope that 
the missiles would at last be all spent; 58 but when they found 
that each archer constantly obtained a fresh supply from the 
rear, this expectation deserted them. It became evident to 
Crassus that some new movement must be attempted; and, as 
a last resource, he commanded his son, Publius, whom the 
Parthians were threatening to outflank, to take such troops 
as he thought proper, and charge. The gallant youth was 
only too glad to receive the order. Selecting his Gallic cav¬ 
alry, who numbered 1000, and adding to them 500 other horse¬ 
men, 500 archers, and about 4000 legionaries, 53 he advanced at 
speed against the nearest squadrons of the enemy. The 
Parthians pretended to be afraid, and beat a hasty retreat. 
Publius followed with all the impetuosity of youth, and was 
soon out of the sight of his friends, pressing the flying foe, 
whom he believed to be panic-stricken. But when they had 
drawn him on sufficiently, they suddenly made a stand, 
brought their heavy cavalry up against his line, and com¬ 
pletely enveloped him and his detachment with their light¬ 
armed. Publius made a desperate resistance. His Gauls 
seized the Parthian pikes with their hands and dragged the 
encumbered horsemen to the ground; or dismounting, slipped 
beneath the horses of their opponents, and stabbing them in 
the belly, brought steed and rider down upon themselves. 
His legionaries occupied a slight hillock, and endeavored to 
make a wall of their shields, but the Parthian archers closed 
around them, and slew them almost to a man. Of the whole 
detachment, nearly six thousand strong, no more than 500 
were taken prisoners, 60 and scarcely one escaped. The young 
Crassus might, possibly, had he chosen to make the attempt, 
have forced his way through the enemy to Iclinae, a Greek 
town not far distant; 151 but he preferred to share the fate of 
his men. Rather than fall into the hands of the enemy, he 
caused his shield-bearer to dispatch him; and his example 
was followed by his principal officers. The victors struck off 
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his head, and elevating it on a pike, returned to resume their 
attack on the main body of the Roman army. 

The main body, much relieved by the diminution of the pres¬ 
sure upon them, had waited patiently for Publius to return in 
triumph, regarding the battle as well-nigh over and success as 
certain. After a time the prolonged absence of the young 
captain aroused suspicions, which grew into alarms when mes¬ 
sengers arrived telling of his extreme danger. 62 Crassus, 
almost beside himself with anxiety, had given the word to ad¬ 
vance, and the army had moved forward a short distance, 
when the shouts of the returning enemy were heard, and the 
head of the unfortunate officer was seen displayed aloft, while 
the Parthian squadrons, closing in once more, renewed the 
assault on their remaining foes with increased vigor. The 
mailed horsemen approached close to the legionaries and thrust 
at them with the long pikes, 65 while the light-armed, galloping 
across the Roman front, discharged their unerring arrows over 
the heads of their own men. The Romans could neither suc¬ 
cessfully defend themselves nor effectively retaliate. Still 
time brought some relief. Bowstrings broke, spears were 
blunted or splintered, arrows began to fail, thews and sinews 
to relax; 64 and when night closed in both parties were almost 
equally glad of the cessation of arms which the darkness ren¬ 
dered compulsory. 

It was the custom of the Parthians, as of the Persians, 65 to 
bivouac at a considerable distance from an enemy. Accor¬ 
dingly, at nightfall they drew off, having first shouted to the 
Romans that they would grant the general one night in which 
to bewail his son; on the morrow they would come and take 
him prisoner, unless he preferred the better course of surren¬ 
dering himself to the mercy of Arsaces. 66 A short breathing- 
space was thus allowed the Romans, who took advantage of it to 
retire towards Carrhae, leaving behind them the greater part of 
their wounded, to the number of 4,000. A small body of horse 
reached Carrhse about midnight, and gave the commandant 
such information as led him to put his men under arms and 
issue forth to the succor of the proconsul. - The Parthians, 
though the cries of the wounded made them well aware of the 
Roman retreat, adhered to their system of avoiding night com¬ 
bats, and attempted no pursuit till morning. 67 Even then they 
allowed themselves to be delayed by comparatively trivial 
matters —the capture of the Roman camp, the massacre of tho 
wounded, and the slaughter of the numerous stragglers scattered 
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along the line of inarch—and made no haste to overtake the 
retreating army. The bulk of the troops were thus enabled to 
effect their retreat in safety to Carrhse, where, having the pro¬ 
tection of walls, they were, at any rate for a time secure. 

It might have been expected that the Komans would here 
have made a stand. The siege of a fortified place by cavalry 
is ridiculous, if we understand by siege anything more than a 
very incomplete blockade. And the Parthians were notori¬ 
ously inefficient against walls. 68 There was a chance, moreover, 
that Artavasdes might have been more successful than his ally, 
and, having repulsed the Parthian monarch, might march his 
troops to the relief of the Romans. But the soldiers were 
thoroughly dispirited, and would not listen to these sugges¬ 
tions. €9 Provisions no doubt ran short, since, as there had 
been no expectation of a disaster, no preparations had been 
made for standing a siege. The Greek inhabitants of the place 
could not be trusted to exhibit fidelity to a falling cause. 
Moreover, Armenia was near; and the Parthian system of ab¬ 
staining from action during the night seemed to render escape 
tolerably easy. It was resolved, therefore, instead of clinging 
to the protection of the walls, to issue forth once more, and to 
endeavor by a rapid night march to reach the Armenian hills. 
The various officers seem to have been allowed to arrange mat¬ 
ters for themselves. Cassius took his way towards the 
Euphrates, and succeeded in escaping with 500 horse. Octa¬ 
vius, with a division which is estimated at 5,000 men, reached 
the outskirts of the the hills at a place called Sinnaca, 70 and found 
himself in comparative security. Crassus, misled by his guides, 
made but poor progress during the night; he had, however, ar¬ 
rived within little more than a mile of Octavius before the 
enemy, who would not stir till daybreak, overtook him. 
Pressed upon by then advancing squandrons, he, with his 
small band of 2,000 legionaries and a few horsemen, occupied 
a low hillock connected by a ridge of rising ground with the 
position of Sinnaca. Here the Parthian host beset him; and 
lie would infallibly have been slain or captured at once, had 
not Octavius, deserting his place of safety, descended to the 
aid of his commander. The united 7,000 held their own against 
the enemy, having the advantage of the ground, and having 
perhaps by the experience of some days learnt the weak points 
of Parthian warfare. 

Surenas was anxious, above all things, to secure the person 
of the Roman commander. In the East an excessive impor- 
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tance is attached to this proof of success; and there were reasons 
which made Crassus particularly obnoxious to his antagonists. 
He was believed to have originated, and not merely conducted, 
the war, incited thereto by simple greed of gold. 71 He had re* 
fused with the utmost haughtiness all discussion of terms, and 
had insulted the majesty of the Parthians by the declaration 
that he would treat nowhere but at their capital. If he escaped, 
he would be bound at some future time to repeat his attempt; 
if he were made prisoner, his fate would be a terrible warning to 
others. But now, as evening approached, it seemed to the 
Parthian that the prize which he so much desired was about 
to elude his grasp. The highlands of Armenia would be 
gained by the fugitives during the night, and further pursuit 
of them would be hopeless. It remained that he should effect 
by craft what he could no longer hope to gain by the employ¬ 
ment of force; and to this point all his efforts were now di¬ 
rected. He drew off his troops and left the Romans without 
further molestation. He allowed some of his prisoners to es¬ 
cape and rejoin their friends, having first contrived that they 
should overhear a conversation among his men, of which the 
theme was the Parthian clemency, and the wish of Orodes to 
come to terms with the Romans. He then, having allowed time 
for the leport of his pacific intentions to spread, lede with a 
few chiefs towards the Roman camp, carrying his bow unstrung 
and his right hand stretched out in token of amity. “Let the 
Roman General,” he said, “ come forward with an equal num¬ 
ber of attendants, and confer with me in the open space be¬ 
tween the armies on terms of peace.” The aged proconsul was 
disinclined to trust these overtures; but his men clamored 
and threatened, upon which he yielded, and went down into 
the plain, accompanied by Octavius and a few others. Here 
he was received with apparent honor, and terms were arranged; 
but Surenas required that they should at once be reduced to 
writing, “since,” he said, with pointed allusion to the bad 
faith of Pompey, “you Romans are not very apt to remember 
your engagements.” A movement being requisite for the 
drawing up of the formal instruments, Crassus and his officers 
were induced to mount upon horses furnished by the Parthians, 
who had no sooner seated the proconsul on his steed, than he 
proceeded to hurry him forward, with the evident intention of 
carrying him off to their camp. 72 The Roman officers took the 
alarm and resisted. Octavius snatched a sword from a Par¬ 
thian and killed one of the grooms who was hurrying Crassus 
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away, A blow from behind stretched him on the ground life¬ 
less. A general melee followed, and in the confusion Crassus 
was killed, whether by one of his own side and with his own 
consent, or by the hand of a Parthian is uncertain. 73 The army, 
learning the fate of their general, with but few exceptions, sur¬ 
rendered. Such as sought to escape under cover of the ap¬ 
proaching night were hunted down by the Bedouins who 
served under the Parthian standard, and killed almost to a 
man. Of the entire army which had crossed the Euphrates, 
consisting of above 40,000 men, not more than one fourth re¬ 
turned. One half of the whole number perished. 74 Nearly 
10,000 prisoners were settled by the victors in the fertile oasis 
of Margiana, 76 near the northern frontier of the empire, where 
they intermarried with native wives, 76 and became submissive 
Parthian subjects. 77 

Such was the result of this groat expedition, the first at¬ 
tempt of the grasping and ambitious Romans, not so much to 
conquer Parthia, as to strike terror into the heart of her peo¬ 
ple, and to degrade them to the condition of obsequious de¬ 
pendants on the will and pleasure of the “world’s lords.” 78 
The expedition failed so utterly, not from any want of bravery 
on the part of the soldiers employed in it, nor from any abso¬ 
lute superiority of the Parthian over the Roman tactics, but 
partly from the incompetence of the commander, partly from 
the inexperience of the Romans, up to this date, in the nature 
of the Parthian warfare and in the best manner of meeting it. 
To attack an enemy whose main arm is the cavalry with a 
body of foot-soldiers, supported by an insignificant number of 
horse, must be at all times rash and dangerous. To direct 
such an attack on the more open part of the country, where cav¬ 
alry could operate freely, was wantonly to aggravate the peril. 
After the first disaster, to quit the protection of walls, when it 
had been obtained, was a piece of reckless folly. Had Oassus 
taken care to obtain the support of some of the desert tribes, 79 

I if Armenia could not help him, and had he then advanced 
either by the way of the Mons Masius and the Tigris, or along 
the line of the Euphrates, the issue of his attack might have 
been different. He might have fought his way to Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, as did Trajan, Avidius Cassius, and Septimius Sev- 
erus, and might have taken and plundered those cities. He 
would no doubt have experienced difficulties in his retreat; 
but he might have come off no worse than Trajan, whose Par¬ 
thian expedition has been generally regarded as rather aug' 
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mexiting than detracting from his reputation. But an ignorant 
and inexperienced commander, venturing on a trial of arms 
with an enemy of whom he knew little or nothing, in their 
own country, without support or allies, and then neglecting 
every precaution suggested by his officers, allowing himself to 
be deceived by a pretended friend, and marching sti’aight into 
a net prepared for him, naturally suffered defeat. The credit 
of the Roman arms does not gi’eatly suffer by the disaster, nor 
is that of the Partliians greatly enhanced. Tbe latter showed, 
as they had shown in their wars against the Syro-Macedonians, 
that there somewhat loose and iiTegular array was capable of 
acting with effect against the solid masses and well-ordei’ed 
movements of disciplined troops. They acquired by their use 
of the bow a fame like that which the English archers ob¬ 
tained for the employment of the same weapon at Crecy and 
Agincourt. They forced the aiTOgant Romans to inspect them, 
and to allow that there was at least one nation in the world 
which could meet them on equal teims and not be woi*sted in 
the encounter. 80 They henceforth obtained recognition from 
Greeco-Roman writers—albeit a grudging and covert recogni¬ 
tion—as the second Power in the world, the admitted rival of 
Rome, 81 the only real countei'poise upon the earth to the power 
which nxled from the Euplmates to the Atlantic Ocean. 

While the general of King Orodes was thus successful 
against the Romans in Mesopotamia, the king himself had in 
Armenia obtained advantages of almost equal value, though 
of a different kind. Instead of contending with Artavasdes, 
he had come to terms with him, and had concluded a close 
alliance, which he had sought to confirm and secure by unit¬ 
ing his son, Pacorus, in mai'riage with a sister of the Arme¬ 
nian monarch. 82 A series of festivities was being held to cele¬ 
brate this auspicious event, when news came of Surenas’s 
triumph, and of the fate of Crassus. According to the barbar- 
ous customs of the East, the head and hand of the slain pro- 
consul accompanied the intelligence. We are told that at the 
moment of the messenger’s arrival the two sovereigns, with 
their attendants, were amusing themselves with a dramatic 
entertainment. Both monarchs had a good knowledge of the 
Greek literature and language, in which Artavasdes had him¬ 
self composed historical woi'ks and tragedies. The actoi’s were 
representing the famous scene in the “ Bacchse” of Euripides, 83 
where Agave and the Bacchanals come upon the stage with 
the mutilated remains of the murdered Pentheus, when the 
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head of Crassus was thrown in among them. Instantly the 
player who personated Agave seized the bloody trophy, and 
placing it on his thyrsus instead of the one he was carrying, 
paraded it before the delighted spectators, while he chanted 
the well-known lines: 84 

From the mountain to the hall 

New-cut tendril, see, we bring— 

Blessed prey! 

The horrible spectacle was one well suited to please an Eastern 
audience: it was followed by a proceeding of equal barbarity 
and still more thoroughly Oriental. 85 The Parthians, in deris¬ 
ion of the motive which was supposed to have led Crassus to 
make his attack, had a quantity of gold melted and poured it 
into his mouth. 86 

Meanwhile Surenas was amusing his victorious troops, and 
seeking to annoy the disaffected Seleucians, by the perform¬ 
ance of a farcical ceremony. He spread the report that Cras¬ 
sus was not killed but captured; and, selecting from among the 
prisoners the Roman most like him in appearance, he dressed 
the man in woman’s clothes, mounted him upon a horse, and 
requiring him to answer to the names of “ Crassus” and “Im- 
perator,” conducted him in triumph to the Grecian city. Be¬ 
fore him went, mounted on camels, a band, arrayed as trum¬ 
peters and lietors, the lictors’ rods having purses suspended 
to them, and the axes in their midst being crowned with the 
bleeding heads of Romans. In the rear followed a train of 
Seleucian music-girls, who sang songs derisive of the effemi¬ 
nacy and cowardice of the proconsul. After this pretended 
parade of his prisoner through the streets of the town, Surenas 
called a meeting of the Seleucian senate, and indignantly de¬ 
nounced to them the indecency of the literature which he had 
found in the Roman tents. The charge, it is said, was true; 87 
but the Seleucians were not greatly impressed by the moral 
lesson read to them, when they remarked the train of concu¬ 
bines that had accompanied Surenas himself in the field, and 
thought of the loose crowd of dancers, singers, and prostitutes, 
that was commonly to be seen in the rear of a Parthian army. 

The political consequences of the great triumph which the 
Parthians had achieved were less than might have been anti¬ 
cipated. Mesopotamia was, of course, recovered to its extrem- 
est limit, the Euphrates; Armenia was lost to the Roman 
alliance, and thrown for the time into complete dependence 
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upon Parthia. The whole East was, to some extent, excited; 
and the Jews, always impatient of a foreign yoke, and recently 
aggrieved by the unprovoked spoliation of their Temple by 
Crassus, flew to arms. 68 But no general movement of the 
Oriental races took place. It might have been expected that 
the Syrians, Phoenicians, Cilicians. Cappadocians, Phrygians, 
and other Asiatic peoples whose proclivities were altogether 
Oriental, would have seized the opportunity of rising against 
their Western lords and driving the Pomans back upon 
Europe. It might have been thought that Parthia at least 
would have assumed the offensive in force, and have made a 
determined effort to rid herself of neighbors wdio had proved 
so troublesome. But though the conjuncture of circumstances 
was most favorable, the man was wanting. Had Mithridates 
or Tigranes been living, or had Surenas been king of Parthia, 
instead of a mere general, advantage would probably have 
been taken of the occasion, and Rome might have suffered 
seriously. But Orodes seems to have been neither ambitious 
as a prince nor skilful as a commander; he lacked at any rate 
the keen and all-embracing glance which could sweep the 
political horizon and,comprehending the exact character of the 
situation, see at the same time how to make the most of it. 
He allowed the opportunity to slip by without putting forth 
his strength or making any considerable effort; and the occa¬ 
sion once lost never returned. 

In Parthia itself one immediate result of the expedition 
seems to have been the ruin of Surenas. His services to his 
sovereign had exceeded the measure which it is safe in the 
East for a subject to render to the crown. The jealousy of his 
royal master was aroused, and he had to pay the penalty of 
over-much success with his life. 89 Parthia was thus left with¬ 
out a general of approved merit, for Sillaces, the second in 
command during the w^ar with Crassus, 90 had in no way dis¬ 
tinguished himself through the campaign. This condition of 
things may account for the feebleness of the efforts made in 
b.c. 52 to retaliate on the Romans the damage done by their 
invasion. A few weak bands only passed the Euphrates, and 
began the work of plunder and ravage, in which they w*ere 
speedily disturbed by Cassius, who easily drove them back 
over the river. 91 The next year, however, a more determined 
attempt v r as made. Orodes sent his son, Pa corns, the young 
bridegroom, to win his spurs in Syria, at the head of a consid¬ 
erable force, and supported by the experience and authority of 
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an officer of ripe age, named Osaces. 92 The army crossed the 
Euphrates unresisted, for Cassius, the governor, had with him 
only the broken remains of Crassus’s army, consisting of about 
two legions, and, deeming himself too weak to meet the enemy 
in the open field, was content to defend the towns. The 
open country was consequently overrun; and a thrill of 
mingled alarm and excitement passed through all the Roman 
provinces in Asia. 93 The provinces were at the time most in¬ 
adequately supplied with Roman troops, 94 through the desire 
of Caesar and Pompey to maintain large armies about their own 
persons. The natives were for the most part disaffected and 
inclined to hail the Parthians as brethren and deliverers. 95 
Excepting Deiotarus of Galatia, and Ariobarzanes of Cappa¬ 
docia, Rome had, as Cicero (then proconsul of Cilicia) plain¬ 
tively declared, 96 not a friend on the Asiatic continent. And 
Cappadocia was miserably weak, 97 and open to attack on the 
side of Armenia. Had Orodes and Artavasdes acted in con¬ 
cert, and had the latter, while Orodes sent his armies into 
Syria, poured the Armenian forces into Cappadocia and then 
into Cilicia (as it was expected that he would do), 98 there would 
have been the greatest danger to the Roman possessions. As 
it was, the excitement in Asia Minor was extreme. Cicero 
marched into Cappadocia with the bulk of the Roman troops, 
and summoned to his aid Deiotarus with his Galatians, 99 at the 
same time writing to the Roman Senate to implore reinforce¬ 
ments. 100 Cassius shut himself up in Antioch, 101 and allowed 
the Parthian cavalry to pass him by, and even to proceed be¬ 
yond the bounds of Syria into Cilicia. 102 But the Parthians 
seem scarcely to have understood the situation of their adver¬ 
saries, or to have been aware of their own advantages. In¬ 
stead of spreading themselves wide, raising the natives, and 
leaving them to blockade the towns, while with their as yet 
unconquered squandrons they defied the enemy in the open 
country, we find them engaging in the siege and blockade of 
cities, for which they were wholly unfit, and confining them¬ 
selves almost entirely to the narrow valley of the Orontes. 103 
Under these circumstances we are not surprised to learn that 
Cassius, having first beat them back from Antioch, 1 4 contrived 
to lead them into an ambush on the banks of the river, and se¬ 
verely handled their troops, even killing the general Osaces. 105 
The Parthians withdrew from the neighborhood of the Syrian 
capital after this defeat, which must have taken place about 
the end of September, and soon afterwards went into winter 
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quarters in Cyrrhestica, ,u or tlie part of Syria immediately 
east of Ainanus. Here they remained during the winter 
months under Pacorus, and it was expected that the war would 
break out again with fresh fury in the spring; 1 ' 7 but Bibulus, 
the new proconsul of Syria, conscious of his military deficien¬ 
cies, contrived to sow dissensions among the Parthians them¬ 
selves, and to turn the thoughts of Pacorus in another direc¬ 
tion. He suggested to Omodapantes, a Parthian noble, with 
whom he had managed to open a correspondence, that Pacorus 
would be a more worthy occupant of the Parthian throne than 
his father, and that he would consult well for his own interests 
if he were to proclaim the young prince, and lead the army of 
Syria against Orodes. 10 ® These intrigues seem to have first 
caused the war to languish, and then produced the recall of the 
expedition. Orodes summoned Pacorus to return to Parthia 
before the plot contrived between him and the Romans was 
ripe for execution; and Pacorus felt that no course was open 
to him but to obey. 109 The Parthian legions recrossed the Eu¬ 
phrates in July, B.c. 50: and the First Roman War, which had 
lasted a little more than four years, terminated without any 
real recovery by the Romans of the laurels that they had lost 
at Carrhae. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Relations of Orodes with Pompey , and with Brutus and 
Cassius. Second War with Rome. Great Parthian Ex - 
jiedition against Syria , Palestine , and Asia Minor. De¬ 
feat of Saxa. Occupation of Antioch and Jerusalem . 
Parthians driven out of Syria by Ventidius. Death of 
Pacorus, Death of Oi'odes. 

* Jam bis Monceses et Pacori manus 
Non auspicatos contudit impetus 1 

Nostros, et adjecisse praedam 
Torquibus exiguis ren'idet.*'—Hor. Od. iii. 6, 10-13. 

The civil troubles that had seemed to threaten Parthia from 
the ambition of the youthful Pacorus passed away without 
any explosion. The son showed his obedience by returning 
home submissively when he might have flown to arms; and 
the father accepted the act of obedience as a sufficient indica 
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tion that no rebellion had been seriously meant. We find 
Pacorus not only allowed to live, but again entrusted a few 
years later with high office by the Parthian monarch ; l and on 
this occasion we find him showing no signs of disaffection or 
discontent. 

Nine years, however, elapsed between the recall of the 
young prince and his reappointment to the supreme com¬ 
mand against the Romans. Of the internal condition of 
Parthia during this interval we have no account. Appar¬ 
ently, Orodes ruled quietly and peaceably, contenting him¬ 
self with the glory which he had gained, and not anxious to 
tempt fortime by engaging in any fresh enterprise. It was 
no doubt a satisfaction to him to see the arms of the Romans, 
instead of being directed upon Asia, employed in intestine 
strife; and we can well understand that he might even deem 
it for his interest to foment and encourage the quarrels which, 
at any rate for the time, secured his own empire from attack. 
It appears that communications took place in the year b.c. 49 
or 48 between him and Pompey, a request for alliance being 
made by the latter, and an answer being sent by Orodes, con- 
taming the terms upon which he would consent to give Pom¬ 
pey effective aid in the war. 2 If the Roman leader would 
deliver into his hands the province of Syria and make it wholly 
over to the Parthians, Orodes would conclude an alliance with 
him and send help; but not otherwise. It is to the credit of 
Pompey that he rejected these terms, and declined to secure 
his own private gain by depriving his country of a province. 
Notwithstanding the failure of these negotiations and the im¬ 
prisonment of his envoy Hirrus, 3 when a few months later, 
having lost the battle of Pharsalia, the unhappy Roman was 
in need of a refuge from his great enemy, he is said to have 
proposed throwing himself on the friendship, or mercy, of 
Orodes. 4 He had hopes, perhaps, of enlisting the Parthian 
battalions in his cause, and of recovering power by means of 
this foreign aid. But his friends combated his design, and 
persuaded him that the risk, both to himself and to his wife, 
Cornelia, was too great to be compatible with prudence. 
Pompey yielded to their representations; and Orodes escaped 
the difficulty of having to elect between repulsing a suppliant, 
and provoking the hostility of the most powerful chieftain and 
the greatest general of the age. 

Ciesar quitted the East in B. c. 47 without entering into any 
communication, with Orodes. He had plenty of work upon 
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his hands: and whatever designs he may have even then 
entertained of punishing the Parthian inroad into Syria, or 
avenging the defeat of Carrhse, 5 he was wise enough to 
keep his projects to himself and to leave Asia without ex¬ 
asperating by threats or hostile movements the Power on 
which the peace of the East principally depended. It was not 
until he had brought the African and Spanish wars to an end 
that he allowed his intention of leading an expedition against 
Parthia to be openly talked about. In b.c. 34. four years 
after Pliarsalia, having put down all liis domestic enemies, 
and arranged matters, as he thought, satisfactorily at Pome, 
he let a decree be passed formally assigning to him ‘‘ the Par¬ 
thian War,” 6 and sent the legions across the Adriatic on their 
way to Asia. What plan of campaign he may have contem¬ 
plated is uncertain ; 7 but there cannot be a doubt that an ex¬ 
pedition under his auspices would have been a most serious 
danger to Parthia, and might have terminated in her sub¬ 
jection. The military talents of the Great Dictator were of 
the most splendid description; his powers of organization and 
consolidation enormous; his prudence and caution equal tG 
his ambition and his courage. Once launched on a career of 
conquest in the East, it is impossible to say whither he might 
not have carried the Homan eagles, or what countries he might 
not have added to the Empire. But Parthia was saved from 
the imminent peril without any effort of her own. The daggers 
of “the Liberators ” struck down on the 15th of March, b.c. 44, 
the only man whom she had seriously to fear; and with the 
removal of Julius passed away even from Roman thought for 
many a year 8 the design which he had entertained, and which 
he alone could have accomplished. 

In the civil war that followed on the murder of Julius the 
Parthians are declared to have actually taken a part. It ap¬ 
pears that—about B.c. 46—a small body of Parthian horse- 
archers had been sent to the assistance of a certain Bassus, 9 a 
Roman who amid the troubles of the times was seeking to 
obtain for himself something like an independent principality 
in Syria. The soldiers of Bassus, after a while (b.c. 43), went 
over in a body to Cassius, who was in the East collecting 
troops for his great struggle with Antony and Octavian; and 
thus a handful of Parthians came into his power. 19 Of this 
circumstance he determined to take advantage, in order to 
obtain, if possible, a considerable body of troops from Orodes. 
IJe presented each of the Parthian soldiers with a sum of 
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money, and dismissed them all to their homes, at the same 
time seizing the opportunity to send some of his own officers, 
as ambassadors, to Orodes, with a request for substantial aid. 11 
On receiving this application the Parthian monarch appears to 
have come to the conclusion that it was to his interest to 
comply with it. Whether he made conditions, or no, is un¬ 
certain; but he seems to have sent a pretty numerous body 
of horse to the support of the “ Liberators” against their an¬ 
tagonists. 12 Perhaps he trusted to obtain from the gratitude 
of Cassius what he had failed to extort from the fears of 
Pompey. Or, perhaps, he was only anxious to prolong the 
period of civil disturbance in the Roman State, which secured 
his own territory from attack, and might ultimately give him 
an opportunity of helping himself to some portion of the 
Roman dominions in Asia. 

The opportunity seemed to him to have arrived in B.c. 40. 
Philippi had been fought and lost. The “Liberators” were 
crushed. The struggle between the Republicans and the Mon¬ 
archists had come to an end. But, instead of being united, 
the Roman world was more than ever divided; and the chance 
of making an actual territorial gain at the expense of the 
tryant power appeared fairer than it had ever been before. 
Three rivals now held divided sway in the Roman State; 13 each 
of them jealous of the other two, and anxious for his own ag' 
grandizement. The two chief pretenders to the first place 
were bitterly hostile; and while the one was detained in Italy 
by insurrection against his authority, the other was plunged 
in luxury and dissipation, enjoying the first delights of a 
lawless passion, at the Egyptian capital. The nations of the 
East were, moreover, alienated by the recent exactions of the 
profligate Triumvir, 14 who, to reward his parasites and favor¬ 
ites, had laid upon them a burden that they were scarcely 
able to bear. Further, the Parthians enjoyed at this time the 
advantage of having a Roman officer of good position in their 
service, 15 whose knowledge of the Roman tactics, and influence 
in Roman provinces, might be expected to turn to their ad¬ 
vantage. Under these circumstances, when the spring of the 
year arrived, Antony being still in Egypt, and Octavian (as 
far as was known) occupied, in the siege of Perusia, 16 the 
Parthian hordes, under Labienus and Pacorus, burst upon 
Syria in greater force than on any previous occasion. Over¬ 
running with their numerous cavalry the country between 
the Euphrates and Antioch, and thence the valley of the 
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Orontes, they had (as usual) some difficulty with the towns. 
From Apamsea, placed (like Durham) on a rocky peninsula 
almost surrounded by the river, 17 they were at first repulsed; 18 
but, having shortly afterwards defeated Decidius Saxa, the 
governor of Syria, in the open field, they received the sub¬ 
mission of Apamsea and Antioch, which latter city Saxa aban¬ 
doned at their approach, flying precipitately into Cilicia. 19 
Encouraged by these successes, Labienus and Pacorus agreed 
to divide their troops, and to engage simultaneously in two 
great expeditions. Pacorus undertook to carry the Parthian 
standard throughout the entire extent of Syria. Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, while Labienus determined to invade Asia Minor, 
and to see if he could not wrest some of its more fertile regions 
from the Eomans. Both expeditions were crowned with suc¬ 
cess. Pacorus reduced all Sjuia, and all Phoenicia, except the 
single city of Tyre, which he was unable to capture for want 
of a naval force. 20 He then advanced into Palestine, which he 
found in its normal condition of intestine commotion. 21 Hyr* 
canus and Antigonus, two princes of the Asmonacan house, 
were rivals for the Jewish crown; and the latter, whom Hyr- 
canus had expelled, was content to make common cause with 
the invader, and to be indebted to a rude foreigner for the 
possession of the kingdom whereto he aspired. He offered 
Pacorus a thousand talents, and Jive hundred Jewish women, 
if he would espouse his cause and seat him upon his uncle's 
throne. 22 The offer was readily embraced, and by the irresti- 
ble help of the Parthians a revolution was effected at Jerusa¬ 
lem. Hyrcanus was deposed and mutilated. A new priest- 
king was set up in the person of Antigonus, the last Asmo- 
nsean prince, who held the capital for three years—B.c. 40-37 
—as a Parthian satrap, the creature and dependant of the 
great monarchy on the further side of the Euphrates. Mean¬ 
while in Asia Minor Labienus carried all before him. Deci¬ 
dius Saxa, having once more (in Cilicia) ventured upon a 
battle, was not only defeated, but slain. 23 Pamphylia, Lycia, 
and Cana were overrun. Stratonicea was besieged; Mylasa 
and Alabanda were taken. 24 According to some writers the 
Parthians even pillaged Lydia and Ionia, and were in possess¬ 
ion of Asia to the shores of the Hellespont. 25 It may be said 
that for a full year Western Asia changed masters; the rule 
and authority of Home disappeared; and the Parthians were 
recognized as the dominant power. 

But the fortune of war now began to turn. In the autumn 
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of B.c. 39 Antony, having set out from Italy to resume his 
command in the East, despatched his lieutenant, Publius 
Ventidius, into Asia, with orders to act against Labienus and 
the triumphant Parthians. 2 " Ventidius landed unexpectedly 
on the coast of Asia Minor, and so alarmed Labienus, who had 
no Parthian troops with him, that the latter fell back hur¬ 
riedly towards Cilicia, evacuating all the more western pro¬ 
vinces, and at the same time sending urgent messages to 
Pacorus to implore succor. Pacorus sent a body of horse to his 
aid; but these troops, instead of putting themselves under his 
command, acted independently, and, in a rash attempt to sur 
prise the Roman camp, were defeated by Ventidius, whereupon 
they fled hastily into Cilicia, leaving Labienus to his fate. 27 
The self-styled “ Imperator, ” 28 upon this, deserted Ms men, 
and sought safety in flight; but his retreat was soon discov¬ 
ered, and he was pursued, captured, and put to death. 29 

The Parthians, meanwhile, alarmed at the turn which affairs 
had taken, left Antigonus to maintain their interests in Pales¬ 
tine, and concentrated themselves in Northern Syria and 
Commagene, where they awaited the advance of the Romans. 
A strong detachment, under Pharnapates. was appointed to 
guard the Syrian Gates, or narrow pass over Mount Amanus, 
leading from Cilicia into Syria. 30 Here Ventidius gained ano¬ 
ther victory. He had sent forward an officer named Pompae- 
dius Silo with some cavalry to endeavor to seize tMs post, and 
Pompsedius had found Mmself compelled to an engagement 
with Pharnapates, in which he was on the point of suffering 
defeat, when Ventidius himself, who had probably feared for 
his subordinate’s safety, appeared on the scene, and turned the 
scale in favor of the Romans. The detachment under Pharna¬ 
pates was overpowered, and Pharnapates himself was among 
the slain. 31 When news of this defeat reached Pacorus, he re¬ 
solved to retreat, and withdrew his troops across the 
Euphrates. This movement he appears to have executed with¬ 
out being molested by Ventidius, who thus recovered Syria to 
the Romans towards the close of b.c. 39, or early in B.c. 38. 

But Pacorus was far from intending to relinquish the con¬ 
test. He had made himself popular among the Syrians by Ms 
mild and just administration, 32 and knew that they preferred 
Ms government to that of the Romans. He had many allies 
among the petty princes and dynasts, 33 who occupied a semi¬ 
independent position on the borders of the Parthian and Roman 
empires, Antigonus, whom he had established as king of the. 
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Jews, still maintained himself in Judaea against the efforts of 
Herod, 94 to whom Augustus and Antony had assigned the throne. 
Pacorus therefore arranged during the remainder of the win¬ 
ter for a fresh invasion of Syria in the spring, and, taking the 
field earlier than his adversary expected, made read}’ to recross 
the Euphrates. TTe are told that if he had crossed at the usual 
point, he would have found the Romans unprepared, the 
legions being still in their winter quarters, some north and 
some south of the range of Taurus. 35 Ventidius, however, 
contrived by a stratagem to induce him to effect the passage at 
a different point, considerably lower down the stream, and in 
this way to waste some valuable time, which he liimself em¬ 
ployed in collecting his scattered forces. Thus, when the Par- 
thians appeared on the right bank of the Euphrates, the Roman 
general was prepared to engage them, and was not even loath 
to decide the fate of the war by a single battle. He had taken 
care to provide himself with a strong force of slingers, and had 
entrenched himself in a position on high ground at some dis¬ 
tance from the river. 36 The Parthians, finding their passage or 
the Euphrates unopposed, and. when they fell in with the 
enemy, seeing him entrenched, as though resolved to act only 
on the defensive, became overbold; they thought the force oji- 
posed to them must be weak or cowardly, and might yield its 
position without a blow, if briskly attacked. Accordingly, as 
on a former occasion, 87 they charged up the hill on which the 
Roman camp was placed, hoping to take it by sheer audacity. 
But the troops inside were held ready, and at the proper mo¬ 
ment issued forth; the assailants found themselves in then* 
tium assailed, and, fighting at a disadvantage on the slope, were 
soon driven down the declivity. The battle was renewed in 
plain below, where the mailed horse of the Parthians made a 
brave resistance; but the slingers galled them severely, and 
in the midst of the struggle it happened that by ill-fortune 
Pacorus was slain. The result followed which is almost in¬ 
variable with an Oriental army: having lost their leader, the 
soldiers everywhere gave way; flight became universal, and the 
Romans gained a complete victory. 38 The Parthian army fled 
in two directions. Part made for the bridge of boats by which 
it had crossed the Euphrates, but was intercepted by the 
Romans and destroyed. Part turned northwards into Com- 
magene, and there took refuge with the king, Antiochus, who 
refused to surrender them to the demand of Ventidius, and no 
doubt allowed them to return to their own country. 
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Thus ended the great Parthian invasion of Syria, and with it 
ended the prospect of any further spread of the Arsacid do¬ 
minion towards the west. When the two great powers, Rome 
aud Parthia, first came into collision—when the first blow 
struck by the latter, the destruction of the army of Crassus, 
was followed up by the advance of their clouds of horse into 
Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor—when Apamsea, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem fell into their hands, when Decidius Saxa was 
defeated and slain, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Caria, Lydia, and Ionia 
occupied—it seemed as if Rome had found, not so much an 
equal as a superior; it looked as if the power heretofore pre¬ 
dominant would be compelled to contract her frontier, and as 
if Parthia would advance hers to the Egean or the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The history of the contest between the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, is a history of reactions. At 
one time one of the continents, at another time the other, is in 
the ascendant. The time appeared to have come when the 
Asiatics were once more to recover their own, and to beat back 
the European aggressor to his proper shores and islands. The 
triumphs achieved by the Seljukian Turks between the 
eleventh and the fifteenth centuries would in that case have 
been anticipated by above a thousand years through the efforts 
of a kindred, and not dissimilar people/ 9 But it turned out 
that the effort made was premature. While the Parthian war¬ 
fare was admirably adapted for the national defence on the 
broad plains of inner Asia, it was ill suited for conquest, and, 
comparatively speaking, ineffective in more contracted and 
difficult regions. The Parthian military system had not the 
elasticity of the Roman—it did not in the same way adapt it¬ 
self to circumstances, or admit of the addition of new arms, or 
the indefinite expansion of an old one. However loose and 
seemingly flexible, it was rigid in its uniformity; it never al¬ 
tered ; it remained under the thirtieth Arsaces such as it had 
been under the first, improved in details, perhaps, but essen¬ 
tially the same system. The Romans, on the contrary, were 
ever modifying their system, ever learning new combinations 
or new manoeuvres or new modes of warfare from their enemies. 
They met the Parthian tactics of loose array, continuous dis¬ 
tant missiles, and almost exclusive employment of cavalry, with 
an increase in the number of their own horse, a larger employ¬ 
ment of auxiliary irregulars, and a greater use of the sling . 41 At 
the same time they learnt to takefull advantage of the Parthian 
inefficiency against walls, and to practice against them the 
arts of pretended retreat and ambush, The result was, that 
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Parthia found she could make no impression upon the domin¬ 
ions of Rome, and. having become persuaded of this by the 
experience of a decade of years, thenceforth laid aside for ever 
the idea of attempting Western conquests. She took up, in 
fact, from this time, a new attitude, Hitherto she had been 
consistently aggressive. She had labored constantly to extend 
herself at the expense successively of the Bactrians, the Scy* 
thians, the Syro-Macedonians, and the Armenians. She had 
proceeded from one aggression to another, leaving only short 
intervals between her wars, and had always been looking out 
for some fresh enemy. Henceforth she became, comparatively 
speaking, pacific. She was content for the most part, to main¬ 
tain her limits. She sought no new foe. Her contest with 
Rome degenerated into a struggle for influence over the king¬ 
dom of Armenia: and her hopes were limited to the reduction 
of that kingdom into a subject position. 

The death of Pacorus is said to have caused Orodes intense 
grief. 41 For many days he would neither eat nor speak; then 
his sorrow took another turn. He imagined that his son had 
returned; he thought continually that he heard or saw him; 
he could do nothing but repeat his name. Every now and then, 
however, he awoke to a sense of the actual fact, and mourned 
the death of his favorite with tears. After a while this ex¬ 
treme grief wore itself out, and the aged king began to direct 
his attention once more to public affairs. He grew anxious 
about the succession. 42 Of the thirty sons who still remained 
to him there was not one who had made himself a name, or was 
in any way distinguished above the remainder. In the absence 
of any personal ground of preference. Orodes—who seems to 
have regarded himself as possessing a light to nominate the son 
who should succeed him—thought the claims of primogeniture 
deserved to be considered, and selected as his successor, Phraa- 
tes, the eldest of the thirty. 43 Not content with nominating 
him, or perhaps doubtful whether the nomination would be ac¬ 
cepted by the Megistanes, he proceeded further to abdicate in 
his favor, whereupon Phraates became king. The transaction 
proved a most unhappy one. Phraates, jealous of some of his 
brothel's, who were the sons of a princess married to Orodes, 44 
whereas his own mother was only a concubine, removed them 
by assassination, and when the ex-monarch ventured to express 
disapproval of the act added the crime of parricide to fratri¬ 
cide by putting to death his aged father. 45 Thus perished 
Orodes, after a reign of eighteen years—the most memorable 
in the Parthian annals. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Reign of Phracites IV. His cruelties. Flight of Monceses to 
Antony. Antony's great Parthian Expedition , or Invasion 
of Media Atropatene. Its Complete Failure. Subsequent 
Alliance of the Median King ivith Antony. War between 
Parthia and Media. Rebellion raised against Phraates by 
Tiridates. Phraates expelled. He recovers his Throne 
with the help of the Scythians. His dealings ivith Augus¬ 
tus. His death and Character. 

“ Redditum Cyri solio Phraatem 
Dissidens plebi numero beatorum 
Eximit Virtus.”—Hor. Od. ii. 2. 16-18. 

The shedding of blood is like “the letting out of water.” 
When it once begins, none can say where it will stop. The ab¬ 
solute monarch who, for his own fancied security, commences 
a system of executions, is led. on step by step to wholesale atro¬ 
cities from which he would have shrunk with horror at the 
outset. Phraates had removed brothers whose superior advan¬ 
tages of birth made them formidable rivals. He had punished 
with death a father who ventured to blame his act, and to for¬ 
get that by abdication he had sunk himself to the position of a 
subject. Could he have stopped here, it might have seemed 
that his severities proceeded not so much from cruelty of dis¬ 
position as from political necessity; and historians, always 
tender in the judgments which they pass on kings under such 
circumstances, would probably have condoned or justified his 
conduct. But the taste for bloodshed grows with the indul¬ 
gence of it. In a short time the young king had killed all his 
remaining brothers, 1 although their birth was no better than 
his own, and there was no valid ground for his fearing them; 
and soon afterwards, not content with the murder of his cwn 
relations, he began to vent his fury upon the Parthian nobles. 
Many of these suffered death; 2 and such a panic seized the 
order that numbers quitted the country, and dispersed in dif¬ 
ferent directions, content to remain in exile until the danger 
which threatened them should have passed by. There were 
others, however, who were not so patient. A body of chiefs 
had fled to Antony, among whom was a certain Monseses, a 
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nobleman of tlie highest rank, 2 who seems to have distinguished 
himself previously in the Syrian wars. 4 This person repre¬ 
sented to Antony that Phraates had by his tyrannical and 
bloody conduct made himself hateful to his subjects, and that 
a revolution could easily be effected. If the Romans would 
support him, he offered to invade Parthia; and he made no 
doubt of wresting the greater portion of it from the hands of 
the tyrant, and of being himself accepted as king. In that case 
he would consent to hold his crown of the Romans, who might 
depend upon his fidelity and gratitude. Antony is said to 
have listened to these overtures, and to have been induced by 
them to turn his thoughts to an invasion of the Parthian king¬ 
dom. 5 He began to collect troops and to obtain allies with this 
object. He entered into negotiations with Artavasdes, the Ar¬ 
menian king, G who seems at this time to have been more afraid 
of Rome than of Parthia, and engaged him to take a part in his 
projected campaign. He spoke of employing Monaeses in a 
separate expedition. Under these circumstances Phraates be¬ 
came alarmed. He sent a message to Monaeses with promises 
of pardon and favor, which that chief thought worthy of ac¬ 
ceptance. Hereupon Monaeses represented to Antony that by 
a peaceful return he might perhaps do him as much service as 
by having recourse to arms; and though Antony was not per¬ 
suaded, he thought it prudent to profess himself well satisfied, 
and to allow Monaeses to quit him. His relations with Parthia, 
he said, might perhaps be placed on a proper footing without a 
war, and he was quite willing to try negotiation. His ambas¬ 
sadors should accompany Monaeses. They would be instructed 
to demand nothing of Phraates but the restoration of the 
Roman standards taken from Crassus, and the liberation of 
such of the captive soldiers as were still living. 7 

But Antony had really determined on war. It may be 
doubted whether it had required the overtures of Monaeses to 
put a Parthian expedition into his thoughts. He must have 
been either more or less than a man if the successes of his 
lieutenants had not stirred in his mind some feeling of jealousy, 
and some desire to throw their victories into the shade by a 
grand and noble achievement. Especially the glory of Venti- 
dius, who had been allowed the much-coveted honor of a 
triumph at Rome on account of his defeats of the Partliians in 
Cilicia and Syria,® must have moved him to emulation, and 
have caused him to cast about for some means of exalting his 
own military reputation above that of his subordinates. For 
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this purpose nothing, he must have known, would be so ef¬ 
fectual as a real Parthian success, the inflicting on this hated 
and dreaded foe of an unmistakable humiliation, the dictating 
to them terms of peace on their own soil after some crushing 
and overwhelming disaster. And, after the victories of Venti- 
dius, this did not appear to be so very difficult. The prestige 
of the Parthian name was gone. Roman soldiers could be 
trusted to meet them without alarm, and to contend with them 
without unlue excitement or flurry. The weakness, as well 
as the strength, of their military system had come to be 
known; and expedients had been devised by which its strong 
points were met and counterbalanced. 9 At the head of six¬ 
teen legions, 10 Antony might well think that he could invade 
Parthia successfully, and not only avoid the fate of Crassus, 
but gather laurels which might serve him in good stead in his 
contest with his great political rival. 

Nor can the Roman general be taxed with undue precipita¬ 
tion or with attacking in insufficient force. He had begun, as 
already noticed, with securing the co-operation of the Arme¬ 
nian king, Artavasdes, who promised him a contingent of 
7000 foot and 6000 horse. His Roman infantry is estimated 
at 60,000; besides which he had 10,000 Gallic and Iberian horse, 
and 30,000 light armed and cavalry of the Asiatic allies. 11 His 
own army thus amounted to 100,000 men; and, with the 
Armenian contingent, his entire force would have been 113,000. 
It seems that it was his original intention to cross the 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia, and thus to advance almost in 
the footsteps of Crassus: 12 but when he reached the banks of 
the river (about midsummer b.c. 37) he found such prepara¬ 
tions made to resist him that he abandoned his first design, 
and, turning northwards, entered Armenia, determined to 
take advantage of his alliance with Artavasdes, and to attack 
Parthia with Armenia as the basis of his operations. Arta¬ 
vasdes gladly received him, and persuaded him, instead of 
penetrating into Parthia itself, to direct his arms against the 
territory of a Parthian subject-ally, 13 the king of Media Atro- 
patene, whose territories adjoined Armenia on the southeast. 

' Artavasdes pointed out that the Median monarch was absent 
! from his own country, having joined his troops to those which 
Phraates had collected for the defence of Parthia. His terri¬ 
tory therefore would be open to ravage, and even Praaspa, his 
capital, might prove an easy prey. The prospect excited An¬ 
tony, who at once divided his troops, and having given orders 
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to Oppius Statianus to follow him leisurely with the more un¬ 
wieldy part of the army, the baggage-train, and the siege 
batteries, proceeded himself by forced marches to Praaspa 
with all the calvary and the infantry of the better class. 14 
This town was situated at the distance of nearly three hun¬ 
dred miles from the Armenian frontier; 15 but the way to it 
lay through well-cultivated plains, where food and water 
were abundant. Antony performed the march without diffi¬ 
culty and at once invested the place. The walls were 
strong, and the defenders numerous, so that he made little 
impression; and when the Median king returned, accom¬ 
panied by his Parthian suzerain, to the defence of his coun¬ 
try, the capital seemed in so little danger that it was re¬ 
solved to direct the first attack on Statianus, who had not yet 
joined his chief. A most successful onslaught was made on 
this officer, who was surprised, defeated, and slain. 16 Ten 
thousand Romans fell in the battle, 17 and all the baggage- 
wagons and engines of war were taken. A still worse result 
of the defeat was the desertion of Artavasdes, who, regarding 
the case of the Romans as desperate, drew off his troops, and 
left Antony to his own resources. 16 

The Roman general now found himself in great difficulties. 
He had exhausted the immediate neighborhood of Praaspa, 
and was obliged to send his foraging-parties on distant expedi¬ 
tions, where, being beyond the reach of his protection, they 
were attacked and cut to pieces by the enemy. 19 He had lost 
his siege-train, and found it impossible to construct another. 
Such works as he attempted suffered through the sallies of the 
besieged: and in some of these his soldiers behaved so ill that 
he was forced to punish their cowardice by decimation. 20 His 
supplies failed, and he had to feed his troops on barley instead 
of wheat. Meantime the autumnal equinox was approaching, 
and the weather was becoming cold. The Medes and Par- 
thians, under their respective monarchs, hung about him, im¬ 
peded his movements, and cut off his stragglers, but carefully 
avoided engaging him in a pitched battle. If he could have 
forced the city to a surrender, he would have been in compara¬ 
tive safety, for he might have gone into winter quarters there 
and have renewed the war in the ensuing spring. But all his 
assaults, with whatever desperation they were made, failed; 
and it became necessary to relinquish the siege and retire into 
Armenia before the rigors of wiuter should set in. He could, 
however, with difficulty bring himself to make a confession of 
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failure, and flattered himself for a while that the Parthians 
would consent to purchase his retirement by the surrender of 
the Crassian captives and standards. Having lost some valu¬ 
able time in negotiations, at which the Parthians laughed, 21 at 
length, when the equinox was passed, he broke up from before 
Praaspa, and commenced the work of retreat. There were 
two roads 22 by which he might reach the Araxes at the usual 
point of passage, One lay towards the left, through a plain 
and open country, 23 probably that through which he had 
come; the other, which was shorter, but more difficult, lay to 
the right, leading across a mountain-tract, but one fairly sup¬ 
plied with water, and in which there were inhabited villages. 
Antony was advised that the Parthians had occupied the easier 
route, 24 expecting that he would follow it, and intended to 
overwhelm him with their cavalry in the plains. He there¬ 
fore took the road to the right through a rugged and inclement 
country—probably that between Tahkt-i-Suleiman and Tabriz 25 
—and, guided by a Mardian who knew the region well, pro¬ 
ceeded to make his way back to the Araxes. His decision 
took the Parthians by surprise, and for two days he was un¬ 
molested. But by the third day they had thrown themselves 
across his path; and thenceforward, for nineteen consecutive 
days, they disputed with Antony every inch of his retreat, 
and inflicted on him the most serious damage. The sufferings 
of the Roman army during this time, says a modern historian 
of Rome, 26 were unparalleled in their military annals. The 
intense cold, the blinding snow and driving sleet, the want 
sometimes of provisions, sometimes of water, the use of poison¬ 
ous herbs, and the harassing attacks of the enemy’s cavalry 
and bowmen, which could only be repelled by maintaining the 
dense array of the phalanx or the tortoise, reduced the retreat¬ 
ing army by one-third of its numbers. At length, after a 
march of 300 Roman, or 277 British, miles, they reached the 
river Araxes, probably at the Julfa ferry, and, crossing it, 
found themselves in Armenia. But the calamities of the 
return were not yet ended. Though it was arranged with 
Artavasdes that the bulk of the army should winter in 
Armenia, 27 yet, before the various detachments could reach 
their quarters in different parts of the country, eight thousand 
more had perished through the effects of past sufferings or the 
severity of the weather. 25 Altogether, out of the hundred 
thousand men whom Antony led into Media Atropatene, less 
than seventy thousand 29 remained to commence the campaign 
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'which was threatened for the ensuing year. Well may the 
unfortunate commander have exclaimed as he compared his 
own heavy losses with the light ones of Xenophon and his 
Greeks in these same regions, “ Oh, those Ten Thousand! 
those Ten Thousand!” 30 

On the withdrawal of Antony into Armenia a quarrel broke 
out between Phraates and his Median vassal. The latter re¬ 
garded himself as wronged in the division made of the Roman 
spoils, 31 and expressed himself with so much freedom on the 
subject as to offend his suzerain. He then began to fear that 
he had gone too far, and that Phraates would punish him by 
depriving him of his sovereignty. Accordingly, he was anxious 
to obtain a powerful alliance, and on turning over in his mind 
all feasible political combinations it seems to have occurred to 
him that his late enemy, Antony, might be disposed to take 
him under his protection. He doubtless knew that Artavasdes 
of Armenia had offended the Roman leader by deserting him 
in the hour of his greatest peril, and felt that, if Antony was 
intending to revenge himself on the traitor, he would be glad 
to have a friend on the Armenian border. He therefore sent 
an ambassador of rank 32 to Alexandria, where Antony was 
passing the winter, and boldly proposed the alliance. Antony 
readily accepted it; he was intensely angered by the conduct 
of the Armenian monarch, and determined on punishing his 
defection; he viewed the Median alliance as of the utmost im¬ 
portance in connection 'with the design, which he still enter¬ 
tained, of invading Parthia itself ; 33 and lie saw in the powerful 
descendant of Atropates a prince whom it would be well worth 
his while to bind to his cause indissolubly. He therefore em¬ 
braced the overtures made to him with joy, and even rewarded 
the messenger who had brought them with a principality. 34 
After sundry efforts to entice Artavasdes into his power, which 
occupied him during most of B.c. 35, in the spring of B.c. 34 he 
suddenly appeared in Armenia. His army, which had re¬ 
mained there from the previous campaign, held all the more 
important positions, and, as he professed the most friendly 
feelings towards Artavasdes, even proposing an alliance be¬ 
tween their families, 35 that prince, after some hesitation, at 
length ventured into his presence. He was immediately seized 
and put in chains. 36 Armenia was rapidly overrun. Artaxias, 
whom the Armenians made king in the room of his father, 
was defeated and forced to take refuge with the Parthians. 
Antony then arranged a marriage between the daughter of the 
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Median monarch 37 and his own son by Cleopatra, Alexander, 
and, leaving garrisons in Armenia, carried off Artavasdes and 
a rich booty into Egypt. 

Phraates, during these transactions, stood wholly upon the 
defensive. It may not have been unpleasing to him to see 
Artavasdes punished. It must have gratified him to observe 
how Antony was injuring his own cause by exasperating the 
Armenians, and teaching them to hate Rome even more than 
they hated Parthia. 38 But while Antony’s troops held both 
Syria and Armenia, and the alliance between Media Atropatene 
and Rome continued, he could not venture to take any ag¬ 
gressive step or do aught but protect his own frontier. He 
was obliged even to look on with patience, when, early in b.c. 
33, Antony appeared once more in these parts, 39 and advanc¬ 
ing to the Araxes, had a conference with the Median monarch, 
whereat their alliance was confirmed, troops exchanged, part 
of Armenia made over to the ^Median king, and Jotapa, his 
daughter, given as a bride to the young Alexander, whom 
Antony designed to make satrap of the East. 40 But no sooner 
had Antony withdrawn into Asia Minor in preparation for his 
contest with Octavian than Phraates took the offensive. In 
combination with Artaxias, the new Armenian king, he at¬ 
tacked Antony’s ally; but the latter repulsed him by the help 
of his Roman troops. Soon afterwards, however, Antony re¬ 
called these troops without restoring to the Median king his 
own contingent; upon which the two confederates renewed 
their attack, and were successful. The Median prince was de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner. 41 Artaxias recovered Armenia and 
massacred all the Roman garrisons which he found in it. 42 
Both countries became once more wholly independent of 
Rome, and it is probable that Media returned to its old al¬ 
legiance. 

But the successes of Phraates abroad produced ill conse¬ 
quences at home. Elated by his victories, and regarding his 
position in Parthia as thereby secured, he resumed the series 
of cruelties towards his subjects which the Roman war had in¬ 
terrupted, and pushed them so far that an insurrection broke 
out against his authority (b.c. 33), and he was compelled to 
quit the country. 43 The revolt was headed by a certain Tiri- 
dates, who, upon its success, was made king by the insurgents. 
Phraates fled into Scythia, and persuaded the Scythians to em¬ 
brace his cause. These nomads, nothing loth, took up arms, 
and without any great difficulty restored Phraates to the 
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throne from which his people had expelled him. Tiridates 
fled at their approach, and, having contrived to carry off in 
his flight the youngest son of Phraates, presented himself be¬ 
fore Octavian. who was in Syria at the time on his return 
from Egypt (b.c. 30). 44 surrendered the young prince into his 
hands, and requested his aid against the tyrant. 45 Octavian 
accepted the valuable hostage, but with his usual caution, de¬ 
clined to pledge himself to furnish any help to the pretender; 
he might remain, he said, in Syria, if he so wished, and while 
he continued under Eoinan protection, a suitable provision 
should be made for his support, but, he must not expect armed 
resistance against the Parthian monarch. To that monarch, 
when some years afterwards (b.c. 23) he demanded the sur¬ 
render of bis subject and the restoration of his young son, 
Octavian answered 46 that he could not give Tiridates up to 
him, but he would restore him his son without a ransom. He 
should expect, however, thatf in return for this kindness the 
Parthian king would on his part deliver to the Eomans the 
standards taken from Crassus and Antony, together with all 
who survived of the Roman captives. It does not appear that 
Phraates was much moved by the Emperor’s generosity. He 
gladly received his son; but he took no steps towards the resto¬ 
ration of those proofs of Parthian victory which the Romans 
were so anxious to recover. It was not until B.c. 20, when 
Octavian (now become Augustus) visited the East, and war 
seemed the probable alternative if he continued obstinate, that 
the Parthian monarch brought himself to relinquish the tro¬ 
phies which were as much prized by the victors as the van¬ 
quished. 47 In extenuation of his act we must remember that 
he was unpopular with his subjects, and that Augustus could 
at any moment have produced a pretender, who had once oc¬ 
cupied, and with Roman help might easily have mounted for 
a second time, the throne of the Arsacidae. 

The remaining years of Phraates—and he reigned for nearly 
twenty veal's after restoring the standards—are almost un¬ 
broken by any event of importance. The result of the twenty 
years’ struggle between Rome and Parthia had been to impress 
either nation with a wholesome dread of the other. Both had 
triumphed on their own ground; both had failed when they 
ventured on sending expeditions into the enemy’s territory. 
Each now .stood on its guard, watching the movements of its 
adversary across the Euphrates. Both had become pacific. 
It is a well-known fact that Augustus left it as a principle of 
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policy to his successors that the Roman Empire had reached 
its proper limits, and could not with advantage be extended 
further. 48 This principle, followed with the utmost strictness 
by Tiberius, was accepted as a rule by all the earlier Caesars, 
and only regarded as admitting of rare and slight exceptions. 
Trajan was the first who, a hundred and thirty years after 
the accession of Augustus, made light of it and set it at de¬ 
fiance. With him re-awoke the spirit of conquest, the aspira¬ 
tion after universal dominion. But in the meantime there 
was peace—peace indeed not absolutely unbroken, for border 
wars occurred, and Rome was tempted sometimes to interfere 
by arms in the internal quarrels of her neighbor 49 —but a gen¬ 
eral state of peace and amity prevailed—neither state made 
any grand attack on the other’s dominions—no change occurred 
in the frontier, no great battle tested the relative strength of 
the two peoples. Such rivalry as remained was exhibited less 
in arms than in diplomacy and showed itself mainly in en¬ 
deavors on either side to obtain a predominant influence in 
Armenia. There alone during the century and a half that in¬ 
tervened between Antony and Trajan did the interests of Rome 
and Parthia come into collision, and in connection with this 
kingdom alone did any struggle between the two countries 
continue. 

Phraates, after yielding to Augustus in the matter of the 
standards and prisoners, appears for many years to have 
studiously cultivated his good graces. In the interval between 
B.c. 11 and b.c. 7, 50 distrustful of his subjects, and fearful of 
their removing him in order to place one of his sons upon the 
Parthian throne, he resolved to send these possible .rivals out 
of the country; and on this occasion he paid Augustus the 
compliment of selecting Rome for his children’s residence. 51 
The youths were four in number, Vonones, Seraspadanes, 
Rhodaspes, and Phraates; 52 two of them were married and 
had children; they resided at Rome during the remainder of 
their father’s lifetime, and were treated as became their rank, 
being supported at the public charge and in a magnificent 
manner. 53 The Roman writers speak of these as “hostages” 
given by Phraates to the * Roman Emperor ; 54 but this was 
certainly not the intention of the Parthian monarch; nor 
could the idea well be entertained by the Romans at the time 
of their residence. 

These amicable relations between the two sovereigns would 
probably have continued undisturbed till the death of one or 
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the other, had not a revolution occured in Armenia, which 
tempted the Parthian king beyond his powers of resistance. 
On the death of Artaxias (b.c. 20;, Augustus, who was then 
in the East, had sent Tiberius into Armenia to arrange matters, 
and Tiberius had placed upon the throne a brother of Artaxias, 
named Tigranes. 55 Tigranes died in B.c. 6, and the Armenians, 
without waiting to know the will of the Poman Emperor, con¬ 
ferred the royal title on his sons, for whose succession he had 
before his death paved the way by associating them with him 
in the government. 56 Enraged at this assumption of inde¬ 
pendence, Augustus sent an expedition into Armenia (b.c. 5), 
deposed the sons of Tigranes, and established on the throne a 
certain Artavasdes, whose birth and parentage are not known 
to us. 57 But the Armenians were not now inclined to submit 
to foreign dictation; they rose in revolt against Artavasdes 
(ab. B.c. 2), defeated his Roman supporters, and expelled him 
from the kingdom. 58 Another Tigranes was made king; 59 and, 
as it was pretty certain that the Romans would interfere with 
this new display of the spirit of independence, the Parthians 
were called in to resist the Roman oppressors. Armenia, was, 
in fact, too weak to stand alone, and was obliged to lean upon 
one or other of the two great empires upon her borders. Her 
people had no clear political foresight, and allowed them¬ 
selves to veer and fluctuate between the two influences ac¬ 
cording as the feelings of the hour dictated. Rome had now 
angered them beyond their veiy limited powers of endurance, 
and they flew to Parthia for help, just as on other occasions 
we shall find them flying to Rome. Phraates could not bring 
himself to reject the Armenian overtures. Ever since the 
time of the second Mithridates it had been a settled maxim of 
Parthian policy to make Armenia dependent; and, even at the 
cost of a rupture with Rome, it seemed to Phraates that he 
must respond to the appeal made to him. The rupture might 
not come. Augustus was now aged, and might submit to the 
affront without resenting it. He had lately lost the services 
of his best general, Tiberius, who, indignant at slights put 
upon him, had gone into retirement at Rhodes. He had no 
one that he could employ but his grandsons, youths who had 
not yet fleshed their maiden swords. Phraates probably 
hoped that Augustus would draw back before the terrors of a 
Parthian war under such circumstances, and would allow 
without remonstrance the passing of Armenia into the position 
of a subject-ally of Parthia. 
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But if these were his thoughts, he had miscalculated. Au¬ 
gustus, from the time that he heard of the Armenian troubles, 
and of the support given to them by Parthia, seems never to 
have wavered in his determination to vindicate the claims of 
Rome to paramount influence in Armenia, and to have only 
hesitated as to the person whose services he should employ in 
the business. He would have been glad to employ Tiberius; 
but that morose prince had deserted him and, declining pub¬ 
lic life, had betaken himself to Rhodes, where he was living in 
a self-chosen retirement. Caius, the eldest of his grandsons, 
was, in B.c. 2, only eighteen years of age; and, though the 
thoughts of Augustus at once turned in this direction, the ex¬ 
treme youth of the prince caused him to hesitate somewhat; 
and the consequence was that Caius did not start for the East 
till late in b.c. 1. Meanwhile a change had occured in Parthia. 
Phraates, who had filled the throne for above thirty-five years, 
ceased to exist, 60 and was succeeded by a young son, Phraataces, 
who reigned in conjunction with the queen-mother, Thermusa, 
or Musa. 61 

The circumstances which brought about this change were the 
following. Phraates IV. had married, late in life, an Italian 
slave-girl, sent him as a present by Augustus; and she had 
borne him a son for whom she was naturally anxious to secure 
the succession. According to some, it was under her influence 
that the monarch had sent his four elder boys to Rome, there 
to receive them education. 62 At any rate, in the absence of 
these youths, Phraataces, the child of the slave-girl, became 
the chief support of Phraates in the administration of affairs, 
and obtained a position in Parthia which led him to regard 
himself as entitled to the throne so soon as it should become 
vacant. Doubtful, however, of his father 4 s goodwill, or fear¬ 
ful of the rival claims of his brothers, if he waited till the 
throne was vacated in the natural course of events, Phraataces 
resolved to anticipate the hand of time, and, in conjunction 
with his mother, administered poison to the old monarch, 63 
from the effects of which he died. A just Nemesis for once 
showed itself in that portion of human affairs which passes be¬ 
fore our eyes. Phraates IV., the parricide and fratricide, 
was, after a reign of thirty-five years, himself assassinated (b. 
c. 2) by a wife whom he loved only too fondly and a son 
whom he esteemed and trusted. 

Phraates cannot but be regarded as one of the ablest of the 
Parthian monarchs. His conduct of the campaign against 
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Antony—one of the best soldiers that Rome ever produced— 
was admirable, and showed him a master of guerilla warfare. 
His success in maintaining himself upon the throne for five 
and thirty years, in spite of rivals, and notwithstanding the 
character which he obtained for cruelty, implies, in such a 
state as Parthia, considerable powers of management. His 
dealings with Augustus indicate much suppleness and dex¬ 
terity. If he did not in the course of his long reign advance the 
Parthian frontier, at any rate he was not obliged to retract it. 
Apparently, he ceded nothing to the Scyths as the price of 
their assistance. He maintained the Parthian supremacy over 
Northern Media. He lost no inch of territory to the Komans. 
It was undoubtedly a prudent step on his part to soothe the 
irritated vanity of Rome by a surrender of useless trophies, 
and scarcely more useful prisoners; and, we may doubt if this 
concession was not as effective as the dread of the Parthian 
arms in producing that peace between the two countries which 
continued unbroken for above ninety years from the campaign 
of Antony, 64 and without serious interruption for yet another 
half century. 65 If Phraates felt, as he might well feel after the 
campaigns of Pacorus, that on the whole Rome was a more 
powerful state than Parthia, and that consequently Parthia 
had nothing to gain but much to lose in the contest with her 
western neighbor, he did well to allow no sentiment of foolish 
pride to stand in the way of a concession that made a pro¬ 
longed peace between the two countries possible. It is some¬ 
times more honorable to yield to a demand than to meet it 
with defiance; and the prince who removed a cause of war 
arising out of mere national vanity, while at the same time he 
maintained in all essential points the interests and dignity of 
his kingdom, deserved well of his subjects, and merits the ap¬ 
proval of the historian. As a man, Phraates has left behind 
him a bad name: he was cruel, selfish, and ungrateful, a 
fratricide and a parricide; but as a king he is worthy of 
respect, and, in certain points, of admiration. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Short reigns of Phraataces, Orodes II., and Vonones I. Ac¬ 
cession of Artabanus III His relations icith Germanicus 
and Tiberius. His War with Pharasmanes of Iberia. His 
First Expulsion from his Kingdom, and return to it. His 
peace with Pome. Internal troubles of the Parthian King¬ 
dom. Second Expulsion and return of Artabanus. His 
Death. 


“Mota Orientis regna, provinciseque Romanae, initio apud Parthos orto.” 

Tacit. Ann . ii. 1. 


The accession of Phraataces made no difference in the atti¬ 
tude of Parthia towards Armenia. The young prince was as 
anxious as his father had been to maintain the Parthian claims 
to that country, and at first perhaps as inclined to believe that 
Augustus would not dispute them. Immediately upon his 
accession he sent ambassadors to Rome announcing the fact, 
apologizing for the circumstances under which it had taken 
place, and proposing a renewal of the peace which had sub¬ 
sisted between Augustus and his father. 1 Apparently, he said 
nothing about Armenia, but preferred a demand for the sur¬ 
render of his four brothers, whom no doubt he designed to 
destroy. The answer of Augustus was severe in the extreme. 
Addressing Phraataces by his bare name, without adding the 
title of king, he required him to lay aside the royal appella¬ 
tion, which he had arrogantly and without any warrant as¬ 
sumed, and at the same time to withdraw his forces from 
Armenia. 2 On the surrender of the Parthian princes he kept 
silence, ignoring a demand which he had no intention of ac¬ 
cording. It was clearly his design to set up one of the elder 
brothers as a rival claimant to Phraataces, or at any rate to 
alarm him with the notion that, unless he made concessions, 
this policy would be adopted. But Phraataces was not to be 
frightened by a mere message. He responded to Augustus 
after his own fashion, dispatching to him a letter wherein he 
took to himself the favorite Parthian title of “king of kings,” 
and addressed the Roman Emperor simply as “ Caesar.” 3 The 
attitude of defiance would no doubt have been maintained, had 
Augustus confined himself to menaces; when, however, it 
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appeared that active measures would be taken, when Augus¬ 
tus, in b.c. 1, sent his grandson, Caius, to the East with 
orders to re-establish the Roman influence in Armenia even at 
the cost of a Parthian war, and that prince showed himself in 
Syria with all the magnificent surroundings of the Imperial 
dignity, the Parthian monarch became alarmed. He had an 
interview with Caius in the spring of a.d. 1 , upon an island in 
the Euphrates; 4 where the terms of an arrangement between 
the two Empires were discussed and settled. The armies of 
the two chiefs were drawn up on the opposite banks of the 
river, facing one another; and the chiefs themselves, accom¬ 
panied by an equal number of attendants, proceeded to delib¬ 
erate in the sight of both hosts. Satisfactory pledges having 
been given by the Parthian monarch, the prince and king in 
turn entertained each other on the borders of their respective 
dominions; 6 and Caius returned into Syria, having obtained 
an engagement from the Parthians to abstain from any further 
interference with Armenian affairs. 6 The engagement appears 
to have been honorably kept; for when, shortly afterward, 
fresh complications occurred, and Caius in endeavoring to 
settle them received his death-wound before the walls of an 
Armenian tower, 7 we do not hear of Parthia as in any way 
involved in the unfortunate occurrence. The Romans and 
their partisans in the country were left to settle the Armenian 
succession as they pleased; and Parthia kept herself wholly 
aloof from the matters transacted upon her borders. 

One cause—perhaps the main cause—of this abstinence, and 
of the engagement to abstain entered into by Phraataces, was 
doubtless the unsettled state of things in Parthia itself. 8 The 
circumstances under which that prince had made himself king, 
though not unparalleled in the Parthian annals, were such as 
naturally tended towards civil strife, and as were apt to pro¬ 
duce in Parthia internal difficulties, if not disorders or com¬ 
motions. Phraataces soon found that he would have a hard 
task to establish his rule. The nobles objected to him, not 
only for the murder of his father, but his descent from an 
Italian concubine, and the incestuous commerce which he was 
supposed to maintain with her. 9 They had perhaps grounds 
for this last charge. At any rate Phraataces provoked sus¬ 
picion by the singular favors and honors which he granted to 
a woman whose origin was mean and extraction foreign. Not 
content with private marks of esteem and love, he departed 
from the practice of all former Parthian sovereigns 10 in placing 
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her effigy upon his coins; and he accompanied this act with 
fulsome and absurd titles. Musa was styled, not merely 
Queen,” but u Heavenly Goddess,” 11 as if the realities of 
slave origin and concubinage could be covered by the fiction of 
an apotheosis. It is not surprising that the proud Parthian 
nobles were offended by these proceedings, and determined to 
rid themselves of a monarch whom they at once hated and 
despised. Within a few years of his obtaining the throne an 
insurrection broke out against his authority; and after a brief 
struggle he was deprived of his crown and put to death. 12 The 
nobles then elected an Arsacid, named Orodes, whose residence 
at the time and relationship to the former monarchs are un¬ 
certain. It seems probable 13 that, like most princes of the 
blood royal, he had taken refuge in a foreign country from the 
suspicions and dangers that beset all possible pretenders to the 
royal dignity in Parthia, and was living in retirement, unex¬ 
pectant of any such offer, when a deputation of Parthian 
nobles arrived and brought him the intelligence of his election. 
It might have been expected that, obtaining the crown under 
these circumstances, he would have ruled well; but, according 
to Josephus (who is hex^e, unfortunately, our sole authority), 
he very soon displayed so much violence and cruelty of dispo¬ 
sition that his rule was felt to be intolerable; and the Par- 
thians, again breaking into insuiTection, rid themselves of him, 
killing him either at a banquet or on a hunting excursion. 14 
This done, they sent to Rome, and requested Augustus to 
allow Yonones, the eldest son of Phraates IY., to return to 
Parthia in order that he might receive his father’s kingdom. 13 
The Emperor complied readily enoxxgh, since he regarded bis 
own dignity as advanced by the transaction; and the Par- 
thians at fust welcomed the object of their choice with rejoic¬ 
ings. But after a little time them sentiments altered. The 
young prince, bred up in Rome, and accustomed to the refine¬ 
ments of Western civilization, neglected the occupations which 
seemed to his subjects alone worthy of a monarch’s regard, 
absented himself from the hunting-field, took small pleasure 
in riding, when he passed through the streets indulged in the 
foreign luxury of a litter, shrank with disgust from the rude 
and coarse feastings which formed a portion of the national 
manners. He had, moreover, brought with him fi'om the 
place of his exile a number of Gi'eek companions, whom the 
Paidhians despised and ridiculed; and the favors bestowed on 
these foreign interlopers were seen with jealousy and rage. It 
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was in vain that he endeavored to conciliate his offended sub¬ 
jects by the openness of his manners and the facility with 
which he allowed access to his person. In their prejudiced 
eyes virtues and graces unknown to the nation hitherto were 
not merits but defects, 16 and rather increased than diminished 
their aversion. Having conceived a dishke for the monarch 
personally, they began to look back with dissatisfaction on 
their own act in sending for him. “Parthia,” they said, 
“ had indeed degenerated from her former self to have re¬ 
quested a king to be sent her who belonged to another world 
and had had a hostile civilization ingrained into him. All the 
glory gained by destroying Crassus and repulsing Antony was 
utterly lost and gone, if the country was to be ruled by Caesar’s 
bond-slave, and the throne of the Arsacidse to be treated like 
a Roman province. It would have been bad enough to have 
had a prince imposed on them by the will of a superior, if they 
had been conquered; it was worse, in all respects worse, to 
suffer such an insult, when they had not even had war made 
on them.” Under the influence of such feelings as these, the 
Partliians, after tolerating Yonones for a few years, rose 
against him (ab. a.d. 16), and summoned Artabanus, an Arsa- 
cid who had grown to manhood among the Dahae of the Cas¬ 
pian region, but was at this time king of Media Atropatene, to 
rule over them. 17 

It was seldom that a crown was declined in the ancient 
world; and Artabanus, on receiving the overture, at once ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to accept the proffered dignity. He in¬ 
vaded Parthia at the head of an army consisting of his own 
subjects, and engaged Yonones, to whom in his difficulties the 
bulk of the Parthian people had rallied. The engagement re¬ 
sulted in the defeat of the Median monarch, 18 who returned to 
his own country, and, having collected a larger army, made a 
second invasion. This time he was successful. Yonones fled 
on horseback to Seleucia with a small body of followers; while 
his defeated army, following in his track, was pressed upon by 
the victorious Mede, and suffered great losses. Artabanus, hav¬ 
ing entered Ctesiphon in triumph, was immediately proclaimed 
king. 1 * Yonones, escaping from Seleucia, took refuge among 
the Armenians; and, as it happened that just at this time the 
Armenian throne was vacant, not only was an asylum granted 
him, but he was made king of the country. 20 It was impossible 
that Artabanus should tamely submit to an arrangement which 
would have placed his deadly enemy in a position to cause him 
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constant annoyance. He, therefore, at once remonstrated, both 
in Armenia and at Rome. As Rome now claimed the investi¬ 
ture of the Armenian monarchs, he sent an embassy to Tiberius, 
and threatened war if Yonones were acknowledged; while at 
the same time he applied to Armenia and required the surrender 
of the refugee. An important section of the Armenian nation 
was inclined to grant his demand; 21 Tiberius, who would will¬ 
ingly have supported Vonones, drew back before the Parthian 
threats; 22 Vonones found himself in imminent danger, and, 
under the circumstances, determined on quitting Armenia and 
betaking himself to the protection of the Roman governor of 
Syria. This was Creticus Silanus, who received him gladly, 
gave him a guard, and allowed him the state and title of king. 23 
Meanwhile Artabanus laid claim to Armenia, and suggested as 
a candidate for the throne one of his own sons, Orodes. 24 

Under these circumstances, the Roman Emperor, Tiberius, 
who had recently succeeded Augustus, resolved to despatch to 
the East a personage of importance, who should command the 
respect and attention of the Oriental powers by his dignity, and 
impose upon them by the pomp and splendor with which he 
was surrounded. He selected for this office Germanicus, his 
nephew, the eldest son of his deceased brother, Drusus, a prince 
of much promise, amiable in his disposition, courteous and affa¬ 
ble in his manners, a good soldier, and a man generally popu¬ 
lar. The more to strike the minds of the Orientals, he gave 
Germanicus no usual title or province, but invested him with 
an extraordinary command over all the Roman dominions to 
the east of the Hellespont, 25 thus rendering him a sort of mon¬ 
arch of Roman Asia. Full powers were granted him for mak¬ 
ing peace or war, for levying troops, annexing provinces, ap¬ 
pointing subject kings, and performing other sovereign acts, 
without referring back to Rome for instructions. A train of 
unusual magnificence accompanied him to his charge, calcu¬ 
lated to impress the Orientals with the conviction that this was 
no common negotiator. Germanicus arrived in Asia early in 
a.d. 18, and applied himself at once to his task. Entering Ar¬ 
menia at the head of his troops, he proceeded to the capital, 
Artaxata, 26 and, having ascertained the wishes of the Arme¬ 
nians themselves, determined on his course of conduct. To 
have insisted on the restoration of Yonones would have been 
grievously to offend the Armenians who had expelled him, and 
at the same time to provoke the Parthians, who could not have 
tolerated a pretender in a position of power upon their borders; 
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to have allowed the pretensions of the Parthian monarch, and 
accepted the candidature of his son, Orodes, would have lowered 
Pome in the opinion of all the surrounding nations, and been 
equivalent to an abdication of all influence in the affaire of 
Western Asia. Germanicus avoided either extreme, and found 
happily a middle course. It happened that there was a foreign 
prince settled in Armenia, who having grown up there had as¬ 
similated himself in all respects to the Armenian ideas and 
habits, and had thereby won golden opinions from both the 
nobles and the people. This was Zeno, the son of Polemo, once 
king of the curtailed Pontus, and afterwards of the Lesser Ar¬ 
menia, 27 an outlying Roman dependency. The Armenians 
themselves suggested that Zeno should be their monarch; and 
Germanicus saw a way out of his difficulties in the suggestion. 
At the seat of government, Artaxata, in the presence of a vast 
multitude of the people, with the consent and approval of the 
principal nobles, he placed with his own hand the diadem on 
the brow of the favored prince, and saluted him as king under 
the new name of “ Artaxias.” 28 He then returned into S}'ria, 
where he was shortly afterwards visited by ambassadors from 
the Parthian monarch. 29 Artabanus reminded him of the peace 
concluded between Rome and Parthia in the reign of Augustus, 
and assumed that the circumstances of his own appointment to 
the throne had in no way interfered with it. He would be 
glad, he said, to renew with Germanicus the interchange of 
friendly assurances which had passed between his predecessor, 
Phraataces, and Caius; and to accommodate the Roman 
general, he would willingly come to meet him as far as the Eu¬ 
phrates; meanwhile, until the meeting could take place, he 
must request that Vonones should be removed to a greater dis¬ 
tance from the Parthian frontier, and that he should not be al¬ 
lowed to continue the correspondence in which he was engaged 
with many of the Parthian nobles for the purpose of raising 
fresh troubles. Germanicus replied politely, but indefinitely, 
to the proposal of an interview, which he may have thought 
unnecessary, and open to misconstruction. To the request for 
the removal of Vonones he consented. 80 Vonones was trans¬ 
ferred from Syria to the neighboring province of Cilicia; and 
the city of Pompeiopolis, built by the great Pompey on the 
site of the ancient Soli, was assigned to him as his residence 
With this arrangement the Parthian monarch appears to have 
been contented. Vonones on the other hand was so dissatisfied 
with the change that in the course of the next year (a.d. 19) he 
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endeavored to make his escape; Ms flight was, however, dis¬ 
covered, and, pursuit being made, he was overtaken and slain 
on the banks of the Pyramus. 31 Thus perished ingloriouslv one 
of the least blamable and most unfortunate of the Parthian 
princes. 

After the death of Germanicus, in a.d. 19, the details of the 
Parthian history are for some years unknown to us. It ap¬ 
pears that during tMs interval Artabanus [PI. II. Fig. 5.] was 
engaged in wars with several of the nations upon his borders, 32 
and met with so much success that he came after a while to 
desire, rather than fear, a rupture with Pome. He knew that 
Tiberius was now an old man, 33 and that he was disinclined to 
engage in distant wars; he was aware that Germanicus was 
dead; and he was probably not much afraid of L. Yitellius, the 
governor of Syria, who had been recently deputed by Tiberius 
to administer that province. 34 Accordingly in a.d. 31, the Ar¬ 
menian throne being once more vacant by the death of Artaxias 
(Zeno), he suddenly seized the country, and appointed his eldest 
son, whom Dio and Tacitus call simply Arsaces, 35 to be king. 
At the same time he sent ambassadors to require the restora¬ 
tion of the treasure wMch Vonones had earned off from Par- 
thia and had left behind him in Syria or Cilicia. To this plain 
and definite demand were added certain vague threats, or 
boasts, to the effect that he was the rightful master of all the 
territory that had belonged of old to Macedonia or Persia, and 
that it was his intention to resume possession of the provinces, 
whereto, as the representative of Cyrus and Alexander, he was 
entitled. 36 He is said to have even commenced operations 
against Cappadocia, 37 wMch was an actual portion of the 
Roman E m pire, when he found that Tiberius, so far from re¬ 
senting the seizure of Armenia, had sent instructions to Vitel- 
lius, that he was to cultivate peaceful relations with PartMa. 3s 
Apparently he thought that a good opportunity had arisen for 
picking a quarrel with Ms Western neighbor, and was deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of it. The aged despot, hidden in Ms 
retreat of Capreee, seemed to hirn a pure object of contempt; 
and he entertained the confident hope of defeating Ms armies 
and annexing portions of Ms territory. 

But Tiberius was under no circumstances a man to be 
wholly despised. Simultaneously with the Parthian demands 
and threats intelligence reached Mm that the subjects of 
Artabanus were greatly dissatisfied with Ms rule, and that it 
would be easy by fomenting the discontent to bring about a 
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revolution. 39 Some of the nobles even went in person to Rome 
(a.d. 35), and suggested that if Phraates, one of the surviv¬ 
ing sons of Phraates IV., were to appear under Roman 
protection upon the banks of the Euphrates, an insurrection 
would immediately break out. Artabanus, they said, among 
his other cruelties had put to death almost all the adult 
males of the Arsacid family; a successful revolution could 
not be hoped for without an Arsacid leader; if Tiberius, 
however, would deliver to them the prince for whom they 
asked, this difficulty would be removed, and there was then 
every reason to expect a happy issue to the rebellion. The 
Emperor was not hard to persuade; he no doubt argued that, 
whatever became of the attempt and those engaged in it, one 
result at least was certain—Artabanus would find plenty of 
work to occupy him at home, and would desist from his 
foreign aggressions. He therefore let Phraates take his de¬ 
parture and proceed to Syria, glad to meet the danger which 
had threatened him by craft and policy rather than by force 
of arms. 40 

Artabanus soon became aware of the intrigue. He found 
that the chief conspirators in Parthia were a certain Sinnaces, 
a nobleman distinguished alike for his high birth and his 
great riches, and a eunuch named Abdus, who held a position 
about the court, and was otherwise a personage of importance. 
It would have been easy to seize these two men, and execute 
them; but Artabanus was uncertain how far the conspiracy 
extended, and thought it most prudent to defer bringing 
matters to a crisis. He therefore dissembled, and was content 
to cause a delay, first by administering to Abdus a slow 
poison, and then by engaging Sinnaces so constantly in affairs 
of state that he had little or no time to devote to plotting. 
Successful thus far by his own cunning and dexterity, he was 
further helped by a stroke of good fortune, on which he could 
not have calculated. Phraates, who thought that after forty 
years of residence in Rome it was necessary to fit himself for 
the position of Parthian king by resuming the long-disused 
habits of his nation, was earned off, after a short residence in 
Syria, by a disease which he was supposed to have contracted 
through the change in his mode of life. 41 His death must for 
the time have paralyzed the conspirators, and have greatly 
relieved Artabanus. It was perhaps now, under the stimulus 
of a sudden change from feelings of extreme alarm to fancied 
security, that he wrote the famous letter to Tiberius, in which 
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he reproached him for his cruelty, cowardice, and luxurious¬ 
ness of living, and recommended him to satisfy the just 
desires of the subjects who hated him by an immediate 
suicide. 42 

This letter, if genuine, must be pronounced under any cir¬ 
cumstances a folly; and if really sent at this time, it may have 
had tragical consequences. It is remarkable that Tiberius, on 
learning the death of Phraates, instead of relaxing, intensified 
his efforts. Not only did he at once send out to Syria another 
pretender, Tiridates, a nephew of the deceased prince, 43 in 
order to replace him, but he made endeavors, such as we do 
not hear of before, to engage other nations in the struggle ; 44 
and further, he enlarged the commission of Vitellius, giving 
him a general superintendence over the affairs of the East. 
Thus Artabanus found himself in greater peril than ever, and 
if he had really indulged in the silly effusion ascribed to him 
was rightly punished. Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, a portion 
of the modern Georgia, incited by Tiberius, took the field (a.d. 
35), and proclaimed his intention of placing his brother, Mith- 
ridates, on the Armenian throne. 45 Having by corruption 
succeeded in bringing about the murder of Arsaces by his 
attendants, 46 he marched into Armenia, and became master of 
the capital without meeting any resistance. Artabanus, upon 
this, sent his son Orodes to maintain the Parthian cause in the 
disputed province; but he proved no match for the Iberian, 
who was superior in numbers, in the variety of his troops, and 
in familiarity with the localities. Pharasmanes had obtained 
the assistance of his neighbors, the Albanians, and, opening 
the passes of the Caucasus, had admitted through them a 
number of the Scythic or Sarmatian hordes, 47 who were 
always ready, when their swords were hired, to take a part in 
the quarrels of the south. Orodes was unable to procure 
either mercenaries or allies, 48 and had to contend unassisted 
against the three enemies who had joined their forces to 
oppose him. For some time he prudently declined an engage¬ 
ment ; but it was difficult to restrain the ardor of his troops, 
whom the enemy exasperated by their reproaches. 49 After a 
while he was compelled to accept the battle which Pharas¬ 
manes incessantly offered. His force consisted entirely of 
cavalry, while Pharasmanes had besides his horse a powerful 
body of infantry. The battle was nevertheless stoutly con¬ 
tested ; and the victory might have been doubtful, had it not 
happened that in a hand-to-hand combat between the two 
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commanders Orodes was struck to the ground by his antago¬ 
nist, and thought by most of his own men to be killed. 50 As 
usual under such circumstances in the East, a rout followed. 
If we may believe Josephus, 51 ** many tens of thousands” were 
slain. Armenia was wholly lost; and Artabanus found him¬ 
self left with diminished resources and tarnished fame to meet 
the intrigues of his domestic enemies. 

Still, he would not succumb without an effort. In the 
spring of a.d. 36, having levied the whole force of the Em¬ 
pire, he took tne field and marched northwards, determined, 
if possible, to revenge himself on the Iberians and recover his 
lost province. 52 But his first efforts were unsuccessful; and 
before he could renew them Vitellius put himself at the head 
of his legions, and marching towards the Euphrates threatened 
Mesopotamia with invasion. Placed thus between two fires, 
the Parthian monarch felt that he had no choice but to with¬ 
draw from Armenia and return to the defence of his own 
proper territories, which in his absence must have lain tempt¬ 
ingly open to an enemy. His return caused Vitellius to change 
his tactics. Instead of measuring his strength against that 
which still remained to Artabanus, he resumed the weapon of 
intrigue so dear to his master, and proceeded by a lavish ex¬ 
penditure of money 63 to excite disaffection once more among 
the Parthian nobles. This time conspiracy was successful. 
The military disasters of the last two years had alienated from 
Artabanus the affections of those whom his previous cruelties 
had failed to disgust or alarm; and he found himself without 
any armed force whereon he could rely, beyond a small body 
of foreign guards which he maintained about his person. It 
seemed to him that his only safety was in flight; and ac¬ 
cordingly he quitted his capital and removed himself hastily 
into Hyrcania, which was in the immediate vicinity of the 
Scythian Dahae, among whom he had been brought up. Here 
the natives were friendly to him, and he lived a retired life, 
waiting (as he said) until the Parthians, who could judge an 
absent prince with equity, though they could not long continue 
faithful to a present one, should repent of their behavior to 
him. 64 

Upon learning the flight of Artabanus, Vitellius advanced to 
the banks of the Euphrates, and introduced Tiridates into his 
kingdom. 55 Fortunate omens were said to have accompanied 
the passage of the river; and these were followed by adhesions 
of greater importance. Ornospades, satrap of Mesopotamia, was 
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the first to join the standard of the pretender with a lar^e 
body of horse. He was followed by the conspirator Sinnaces 
his father Abdageses, the keeper of the king’s treasures and 
other personages of high position. The Greek cities in Meso- 
potanna readily opened their gates to a monarch long domiciled 
at Rome from whom they expected a politeness and refine- 
ment that would harmonize better with their feelings than the 
manners of the late king, bred up among the uncivilized Scyths 
Parthian towns, hke Halus and Artemita," followed their eZ 
ample. Seleucia the second city in the Empire, received the 

ri™ rT? WU + h T ° bs?quiousnes s th at bordered on adula¬ 
tion. Not content with paying him all customary royal 
honors, they appended to their acclamations disparaging re¬ 
marks upon his predecessor, whom they affected to regard as 
the issue of an adulterous intrigue, and as no true Arsackl 
Tiridates was pleased to reward the unseemly flattery of these 

HffS : h ?v e b k d ^” an ' angement 0f ** constltio" 
?h!-^ w F a llV t d under the government of a Senate of 
Thiee Hundred members, the wisest and wealthiest of the 
citizens, a certain control being, however secured tn Z 
people Artabanus had recently modified the constitution in 
an aristocratic sense; and therefore Tiridates pursued the con¬ 
trary course, and established an unbridled democracv in the 
place of a mixed government. He then entered Ctesiphon the 
capital, and after waiting some days for certain noblemen who 

in?nff P Z e a Wlsh F attend his coronation but continually 
put off their coming, he was crowned in the ordinarv manner 
? th «> Surena of the time bemg, in the sight and amid the ac¬ 
clamations of a vast multitude. 

The pretender now regarded his work as completed and 
01 ore any further efforts. The example of the Western 
provinces would, he assumed, be followed by the Eastern and 
the rnomrch approved by Mesopotamia, Babvlonia, and thp 
ZZ ZF d Carry ’ aS a matter of course, the rest of the 

not ha W f Ff qU1 f d that the g^ral acquiescence should 
not have been taken for granted. Tiridates should have made 

a mihtery progress through the East, no less than the West - 
and have sought out his rival in the distant Hyrcania and 
Jam him, or driven him beyond the borders. Instead of thus 
occupying himself he was content to besiege a stronghold 
where Artabanus had left his treasure and his harem. Fhis 

cro a t TbatFcU Ud r t; and , the im P rudenc e cost him his 
ciown. That fickle temper which Artabanus had noted in 
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his countrymen began to work so soon as the new king was 
well installed in his office; the coveted post of chief vizier 
could but be assiened to one. and the selection of the fortunate 
individual was the disappointment of a host of expectants; 
nobles absent from the coronation, whether by choice or 
necessity, began to be afraid that their absence would cost 
them dear, when Tiridates had time to reflect upon it and to 
listen to their detractors. The thoughts of the malcontents 
turned towards their dethroned monarch; and emissaries were 
despatched to seek him out, and put before him the project of 
a restoration. He was found in Hyrcania, in a miserable 
dress and plight, living on the produce of his bow. At first he 
suspected the messengers, believing that their intention was to 
seize him and deliver him up to Tiridates; but it was not long 
ere they persuaded him that, whether their affection for him¬ 
self were true or feigned, their enmity to Tiridates was real. 59 
They had indeed no worse charges to bring against this prince 
than his youth, and the softness of his Roman breeding; but 
they were evidently in earnest, and had committed themselves 
too deeply to make it possible for them to retract. Artabanus, 
therefore, accepted their offers, and having obtained the ser¬ 
vices of a body of Dahae and other Scyths, 60 proceeded west¬ 
ward, retaining the miserable garb and plight in which he had 
been found, in order to draw men to his side by pity; and 
making all haste, in order that his enemies might have less 
opportunity to prepare obstructions and his friends less time 
to change their minds. He reached the neighborhood of 
Ctesiphon while Tiridates was still doubting what he should 
do, distracted between the counsels of some who recommended 
an immediate engagement with the rebels before they recov¬ 
ered from the fatigues of their long march or grew accustomed 
to act together, and of others who advised a retreat into Meso¬ 
potamia, reliance upon the Armenians and other tribes of the 
north, 61 and a union with the Roman troops, which Vitellius, 
on the first news of what had happened, had thrown across the 
Euphrates. The more timid counsel had the support of Ab- 
dageses, whom Tiridates had made his vizier, and therefore 
naturally prevailed, the prince himself being moreover of an 
unwarlike temper. It had, in appearance, much to recommend 
it; and if its execution had been in the hands of Occidentals 
might have succeeded. But, in the East, the first movement 
in retreat is taken as a confession of weakness and almost as 
an act of despair: an order to retire is regarded as a direction 
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to fly. No sooner was the Tigris crossed and the march 
through Mesopotamia began, than the host of Tiridates melted 
away like an iceberg in the Gulf Stream. The tribes of the 
Desert set the example of flight; 62 and in a little time almost 
the whole army had dispersed, drawing off either to the camp 
of the enemy or to their homes. Tiridates reached the Eu¬ 
phrates with a mere handful of followers, and crossing into 
Syria found himself once more safe under the protection of 
the Homans. 

The flight of Tiridates gave Parthia back into the hands of 
its former ruler. Artabanus reoccupied the throne, apparently 
without having to fight a battle. 63 He seems, however, not to 
have felt himself strong enough either to resume his designs 
upon Armenia, or to retaliate in any way upon the Romans 
for their support of Tiridates. Mithridates, the Iberian, was 
left in quiet possession of the Armenian kingdom, and Vitellius 
found himself unmolested on the Euphrates. Tiberius, how¬ 
ever, was anxious that the war with Parthia should be formally 
terminated, and, having failed in his attempts to fill the Par¬ 
thian throne with a Homan nominee, was ready to acknowl¬ 
edge Artabanus, and eager to enter into a treaty with him. 
He instructed Vitellius to this effect; 64 and that officer (late in 
a.d. 36 or early in a.d. 37), having invited Artabanus to an in¬ 
terview on the Euphrates, 65 persuaded him to terms which 
were regarded by the Romans as highly honorable to them¬ 
selves, though Artabanus probably did not feel them to be de¬ 
grading to Parthia. Peace and amity were re-established be¬ 
tween the two nations. Home, it may be assumed, undertook 
to withhold her countenance from all pretenders to the Par¬ 
thian throne, and Parthia withdrew her claims upon Armenia. 
Artabanus was persuaded to send his son, Darius, with some 
other Parthians of rank, to Home, and was thus regarded by 
the Homans as having given hostages for his good behavior. 66 
He was also induced to throw a few grains of frankincense on 
the sacrificial fire which burnt in front of the Homan standards 
and the Imperial images, an act which was accepted at Home 
as one of submission and homage. 67 The terms and circum¬ 
stances of the peace did not become known in Italy till Tibe¬ 
rius had been succeeded by Caligula (March, a.d. 37). 68 When 
known, they gave great satisfaction, and were regarded as 
glorious alike to the negotiator, Vitellius, and to the prince 
whom he represented. The false report was spread that the 
Parthian monarch had granted to the new Caesar what his 
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contempt and hatred would have caused him to refuse to Ti¬ 
berius ; and the inclination of the Romans towards their young 
sovereign was intensified by the ascription to him of a diplo¬ 
matic triumph which belonged of right to his predecessor. 

Contemporaneously with the troubles which have been above 
described, but reaching down, it would seem, a few years be¬ 
yond them, were other disturbances of a peculiar character in 
one of the Western provinces of the Empire. The Jewish ele¬ 
ment in the population of Western Asia had been one of im¬ 
portance from a date anterior to the rise, not only of the Par¬ 
thian, but even of the Persian Empire. Dispersed colonies of 
Jews were to be found in Babylonia, Armenia, Media, Susiana, 
Mesopotamia, and probably in other Parthian provinces. 68 
These colonies dated from the time of Nebuchadnezzar's cap¬ 
tivity, and exhibited everywhere the remarkable tendency of 
the Jewish race to an increase disproportionate to that of the 
population among which they are settled. The Jewish ele¬ 
ment became perpetually larger and more important in Baby¬ 
lonia and Mesopotamia, in spite of the draughts which were 
made upon it by Seleucus and other Syrian princes. 69 Under 
the Partliians, it would seem that the Mesopotamian Jews en¬ 
joyed generally the same sort of toleration, and the same per¬ 
mission to exercise a species of self-government, which Jews 
and Christians enjoy now in many parts of Turkey. They 
formed a recognized community, had some cities which were 
entirely their own, possessed a common treasury, and from 
time to time sent up to Jerusalem the offerings of the people 
under the protection of a convoy of 30,000 or 40,000 men. 70 The 
Parthian kings treated them well, and no doubt valued them 
as a counterpoise to the disaffected Greeks and Syrians of this 
part of their Empire. They had no grievance of which to 
complain, and it might have been thought very unlikely that 
any troubles would arise in connection with them; but cir¬ 
cumstances seemingly trivial threw the whole community 
into commotion, and led on to disasters of a very lamentable 
character. 

Two young Jew’s, Asinai and Anilai, brothers, natives of 
Nearda, the city in xvhich the treasury of the-community was 
established, upon suffering some ill-treatment at the hands of 
the manufacturer viio employed them, gave up their trade, 
and, withdrawing to a marshy district between two arms of the 
Euphrates, made up their minds to live by robbery. 72 A band 
of needy youths soon gathered about them, and they became 
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the terror of the entire neighborhood. They exacted a black- 
’mail from the peaceable population of shepherds and others 
who lived near them, made occasional plundering raids to a 
distance, and required an acknowledgment ( bakhshish) from 
travellers. Their doings having become notorious, the satrap 
of Babylonia inarched against them with an army, intending 
to surprise them on the Sabbath, when it was supposed that 
they would not fight; but his approach was discovered, it was 
determined to disregard the obligation of Sabbatical rest, and 
the satrap was himself surprised and completely defeated. 
Artabanus, having heard of the disaster, made overtures to the 
brothers, and, after receiving a visit from them at his court, 
assigned to Asinai, the elder of the two, the entire government 
of the Babylonian satrapy. The experiment appeared at first 
to have completely succeeded. Asinai governed the province 
with prudence and zeal, and for fifteen years 73 no complaint 
was made against his administration. But at the end of this 
time the lawless temper, held in restraint for so long, reasserted 
itself, not, indeed, in Asinai, but in his brother. Anilai fell in 
fove with the wife of a Parthian magnate, commander (appar¬ 
ently) of the Parthian troops stationed in Babylonia, and, seeing 
no other way of obtaining his wishes, made war upon the chief¬ 
tain and killed him. He then married the object of his affec¬ 
tions, and might perhaps have been content; but the Jews 
under Asinaf s government remonstrated against the idolatries 
which the Parthian woman had introduced into a Jewish 
household, and prevailed on Asinai to require that she should 
be divorced. His compliance with their wishes proved fatal to 
him, for the woman, fearing the consequences, contrived to 
poison Asinai; and the authority which he had wielded passed 
into the hands of Anilai, without (so far as we hear) any fresh 
appointment from the Parthian monarch. Anilai had, it ap¬ 
pears, no instincts but those of a freebooter, and he was no 
sooner settleu in the government than he proceeded to indulge 
them by attacking the territory of a neighboring satrap, Mith- 
ridates, who was not only a Parthian of high rank, but had 
married one or the daughters of Artabanus. Mithridates flew 
to arms 10 defend his province; but Anilai fell upon his encamp¬ 
ment in the night, completely routed his troops, and took 
Mithridates lnmself prisoner. Having subjected him to a 
gross indignity , 74 he was nevertheless afraid to put him to 
death, lest the Parthian king should avenge the slaughter of 
his relative on the Jews of Babylon. Mithridates was conse- 
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quently released, and returned to his wife, who was so indig* 
nant at the insult whereto he had been subjected that she left 
him no peace till he collected a second army and resumed the 
war. Analai was no ways daunted. Quitting his stronghold 
in the marshes, he led his troops a distance of ten miles through 
a hot and dry plain to meet the enemy, thus unnecessarily ex¬ 
hausting them, and exposing them to the attack of their ene¬ 
mies under the most unfavorable circumstances. He was of 
course defeated with loss; but he himself escaped and revenged 
himself by carrying fire and sword over the lands of the Baby¬ 
lonians, who had hitherto lived peaceably under his protection. 
The Babylonians sent to Nearaa and demanded his surrender; 
but the Jews of Nearda, even if they had had the will, had no 
power to comply. A pretence was then made of arranging 
matters by negotiation; but the Babylonians, having in this 
way obtained a knowledge of the position which Anilai and his 
troops occupied, fell upon them in the night, when they were 
all either drunk or asleep, and at one stroke exterminated the 
whole band. 

Thus far no great calamity had occurred. Two Jewish rob¬ 
ber-chiefs had been elevated into the position of Parthian sa¬ 
traps; and the result had been, first, fifteen years of peace, and 
then a short civil war, ending in the destruction of the surviv¬ 
ing chief and the annihilation of the band of marauders. But 
the lamentable consequences of the commotion were now to 
show^ themselves. The native Babylonians had always looked 
with dislike on the Jewish colony, and occasions of actual 
collision between the two bodies had not been wholly wa t- 
ing. 76 The circumstances of the existing time seemed to fur¬ 
nish a good excuse for an outbreak; and scarcely w^ere Anilai 
and his followers destroyed, when the Jews of Babylon were 
set upon by their native fellow-citizens. Unable to make an 
effectual resistance, they resolved to retire from the place, and, 
at the immense loss which such a migration necessarily costs, 
they quitted Babylon and transferred themselves in great num¬ 
bers to Seleucia. Here they lived quietly for five years (about 
a.d. 34-89), but in the sixth year (a.d. 40) fresh troubles broke 
out. The remnant of the Jew T s at Babylon were assailed, either 
by their old enemies or by a pestilence, 76 and took refuge at 
Seleucia with their brethren. It happened that at Seleucia 
there was a feud of long standing between the Syrian popula¬ 
tion and the Greeks. The Jews naturally joined the Syrians, 
who were a kindred race, and the two together brought the 
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Greeks under; whereupon these last contrived to come to terms 
with the Syrians, and persuaded them to join in an attack on 
the late allies. Against the combined Greeks and Syrians the 
Jews were powerless, and in the massacre which ensued they 
lost above 50,000 men. The remnant withdrew to Ctesiphon; 
but even there the malice of their enemies pursued them, and 
the persecution was only brought to an end by their quitting 
the metropolitan cities altogether, and withdrawing to the 
provincial towns of which they were the sole occupants. 77 

The narrative of these events derives its interest, not so 
much from any sympathy that we can feel with any of the ac¬ 
tors in it as from the light which it throws upon the character 
of the Parthian rule, and the condition of the countries under 
Parthian government. In the details given we seem once 
more to trace a near resemblance between the Parthian system 
and that of the Turks; we seem to see thrown back into the 
mirror of the past an image of those terrible conflicts and dis¬ 
orders which have passed before our own eyes in Syria and the 
Lebanon while under acknowledged Turkish sovereignty. 
The picture has the same features of antipathies of race unsof¬ 
tened by time and contact, of perpetual feud bursting out into 
occasional conflict, of undying religious animosities, of strange 
combinations, of fearful massacres, and of a government look¬ 
ing tamely on, and allowing things for the most part to take their 
course. We see how utterly the Parthian system failed to 
blend together or amalgamate the conquered peoples; and not 
only so, but how impotent it was even to effect the first object 
of a government, the securing of peace and tranquillity within 
its borders. If indeed it were necessary to believe that the 
picture brought before us represented truthfully the normal 
condition of the people and countries with which it is con¬ 
cerned, we should be forced to conclude that Parthian govern¬ 
ment was merely another name for anarchy, and that it was 
only good fortune that preserved the empire from falling to 
pieces at this early date, within two centuries of its establish¬ 
ment But there is reason to believe that the reign of Arta- 
banus III. represents, not the normal, but an exceptional state 
of things—a state of things which could only arise in Parthia 
when the powers of government were relaxed in consequence 
of rebellion and civil war. 79 We must remember that Arta- 
banus was actually twice driven from his kingdom, and that 
during the greater part of his reign he lived in perpetual fear 
of revolt and insurrection. It is not improbable that the cub 
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minating atrocities of the struggle above described synchro¬ 
nized with the second expulsion of the Parthian monarch. 60 and 
are thus not so much a sign of the ordinary weakness of the 
Parthian rule as of the terrible strength of the forces which 
that rule for the most part kept under control. 

The causes which led to the second expulsion of Artabanus tl 
are not distinctly stated, but they were probably not very differ¬ 
ent from those that brought about the first. Artabanus was 
undoubtedly a harsh ruler; and those who fell under his dis¬ 
pleasure, naturally fearing his severity, and seeing no way of 
meeting it but by a revolution, were driven to adopt extreme 
measures. Something like a general combination of the nobles 
against him seems to have taken place about the year a.d. 40; 
and it appears that he, on becoming aware of it, determined to 
quit the capital and throw himself on the protection of one of 
the tributary monarchs. This was Izates, the sovereign of 
Adiabene, or the tract between the Zab rivers, who is said to 
have been a convert to Judaism. 62 On the flight of Artabanus 
to Izates it would seem that the Megistanes formally deposed 
him, and elected in his place a certain Kinnam. or Kinnamus, 
an Arsacid who had been brought up by the king. Izates, 
when he interfered on behalf of the deposed monarch, was met 
by the objection that the newly-elected prince had rights winch 
could not be set aside. The difficulty appeared insuperable; 
but it was overcome by the voluntary act of Kinnamus, who 
wrote to Artabanus and offered to retire in his favor. Here¬ 
upon Artabanus returned and remounted his throne, Kinnamus 
carrying his magnanimity so far as to strip the diadem from 
his own brow and replace it on the head of the old monarch. 
A condition of the restoration was a complete amnesty for all 
political offences, which was not only promised by Artabanus, 
but likewise guaranteed by Izates. 

It was very shortly after his second restoration to the 
throne that Artabanus died. One further calamity must, how¬ 
ever, be noticed as having fallen within the limits of his 
reign. The great city of Seleucia, the second in the Empire, 
shortly after it had experienced the troubles above narrated. 63 
revolted absolutely from the Parthian power, and declared it¬ 
self independent. No account has reached us of the circunv 
stances which caused this revolt; but it was indicative of a 
feeling that Parthia was beginning to decline, and that the dis¬ 
integration of the Empire was a thing that might be expected. 
The Seleucians had at no time been contented with their position 
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as Parthian subjects. Whether they supposed that they could 
stand alone, or whether they looked to enjoying under Roman 
protection a greater degree of independence than had been 
allowed them by the Partkians, is uncertain. They revolted, 
however, in a. d. 40, and declared themselves a self-governing 
community. It does not appear that the Romans lent them 
any assistance, or broke for their sake the peace established 
with Parthia in a. d. 37. The Seleucians had to depend upon 
themselves alone, and to maintain their rebellion by means of 
their own resources. No doubt Artabanus proceeded at once 
to attack them, but his arms made no impression. They were 
successful in defending their independence during his reign, 
and for some time afterwards, although compelled in the end 
to succumb and resume a subject position under their own 
masters. Artabanus seems to have died in August or Septem¬ 
ber a.d. 42, 84 the year after the death of Caligula. His checkered 
reign had covered a space which cannot have fallen much 
short of thirty years. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Doubts as to the successor of Artabanus III. First short reign 
of Goiarzes. He is expelled and Vardanes made king. 
Reign of Vardanes. His tear with Izates. His Death. 
Second reign of Gotarzes. His Contest with his Nephew , 
Meherdates. His Death. Short and inglorious reign of 
Vonones II. 

“ Turbatas Parthorum res, inter ambiguos, quis in regnum acciperetur.” 

Tacit. Ann si. 10. 


There is considerable doubt as to the immediate successor 
, of Artabanus. According to Josephus 1 he left his kingdom to 
his son, Bardanes or Vardanes, and this prince entered without 
difficulty and at once upon the enjoyment of his sovereignty. 
According to Tacitus, 2 the person who obtained the throne 
directly upon the death of Artabanus was his son,- Gotarzes, 
who was generally accepted for king, and might have reigned 
without having his title disputed, had he not given indications 
of a harsh and cruel temper. Among other atrocities whereof 
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he was guilty was the murder of his brother, Artabanus, 3 
whom he put to death, together with his wife and son, appar¬ 
ently upon mere suspicion. This bloody initiation of his reign 
spread alarm among the nobles, who thereupon determined to 
exert their constitutional privilege of deposing an obnoxious 
monarch and supplying his place with a new one. Their 
choice fell upon Yardanes, brother of Gotarzes, who was resid¬ 
ing in a distant province, 350 miles from the Court. [PI. II. 
Fig. 5.] Having entered into communications with this prince, 
they easily induced him to quit his retirement, and to take up 
arms against the tyrant. Yardanes was ambitious, bold and 
prompt: he had no sooner received the invitation of the Megis- 
tanes than he set out, and, having accomplished his journey to 
the Court in the space of two days. 4 found Gotarzes wholly 
unprepared to offer resistance. Thus Yardanes became king 
without fighting a battle. Gotarzes fled, and escaped into the 
country of the Dahse, which lay east of the Caspian Sea, and 
north of the Parthian province of Hyrcania. Here he was 
allowed to reign for some time unmolested by his brother, and 
to form plans and make preparations for the recovery of his 
lost power. 

The statements of Tacitus are so circumstantial, and his 
authority as an historian is so great, that we can scarcely 
hesitate to accept the history as he delivers it, rather than as 
it is related by the Jewish writer. It is, however, remarkable 
that the series of Parthian corns presents an appearance of 
accordance rather with the latter than the former, since it 
affords no trace of the supposed first reign of Gotarzes in a.d. 
42, while it shows Yardanes to have held the throne from 
Sept. a.d. 42 to at least a.d. 46. 5 Still this does not absolutely 
contradict Tacitus. It only proves that the first reign of 
Gotarzes was comprised within a few weeks, and that before 
two months had passed from the death of Artabanus, the 
kingdom was established in the hands of Yardanes. That 
prince, after the flight of his brother, applied himself for some 
time to the reduction of the Seleucians, 6 whose continued inde¬ 
pendence in the midst of a Parthian province he regarded as a 
disgrace to the Empire. His efforts to take the town failed, 
however, of success. Being abundantly provisioned and 
strongly fortified, it was well able to stand a siege; and the 
high spirit of its inhabitants made them determined to resist 
to the uttermost. While they still held out, Yardanes was 
called away to the East, where his brother had been gathering 
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strength, and was once more advancing his pretensions. The 
Hyrcanians, as well as the Dahae, had embraced his cause, and 
Parthia was threatened with dismemberment. Vardanes, hav¬ 
ing collected his troops, occupied a position in the plain region 
of Bactria, 7 and there prepared to give battle to his brother, 
who was likewise at the head of a considerable army. Before, 
however, an engagement took place, G-otarzes discovered that 
there was a design among the nobles on either side to rid them¬ 
selves of both the brothers, and to set up a wholly new king. 
Apprehensive of the consequences, he communicated his dis 
covery to Vardanes; and the result was that the two brothers 
made up their differences and agreed upon terms of peace. 
G-otarzes yielded his claim to the crown, and was assigned a 
residence in Hyrcania, which was, probably, made over to his 
government. Vardanes then returned to the west, and, resum¬ 
ing the siege of Seleucia, compelled the rebel city to a sur¬ 
render in the seventh year after it had revolted (a.d. 46.) 8 

Successful thus far, and regarding his quarrel with his 
brother as finally arranged, Vardanes proceeded to contem¬ 
plate a military expedition of the highest importance. The 
time, he thought, was favorable for reviving the Parthian 
claim to Armenia, 8 and disputing once more with Rome the 
possession of a paramount influence over that country. The 
Roman government of the dependency, since Artabanus for¬ 
mally relinquished it to them, had been far from proving 
satisfactory. Mithridates, their protege, 10 had displeased them, 
and had been summoned to Rome by Caligula, 11 who kept him 
there a prisoner until his death. 12 Armenia, left without a 
king, had asserted her independence; and when, after an 
absence of several years, Mithridates was authorized by 
Claudius to return to his kingdom, the natives resisted him in 
arms, and were only brought under his rule by the combined 
help of the Romans and the Iberians. Forced upon a reluctant 
people by foreign arms, Mithridates felt himself insecure, and 
this feeling made him rule his subjects with imprudent 
severity. 13 Under these circumstances it seemed to Vardanes 
that it would not be very difficult to recover Armenia, and 
thus gain a signal triumph over the Romans. 

But to engage in so great a matter with a good prospect of 
success it was necessary that the war should be approved, 
not only by himsself, but by his principal feudatories. 14 The 
most important of these was now Izates, king of Adiabene and 
Gordyene, 16 who in the last reign had restored, Artabanus to 
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his lost throne. 16 Vardanes, before committing himself by any 
overt act, appears to have taken this prince into his counsels, 
and to have requested his opinion on affronting the Romans by 
an interference with Armenian affairs. Izates strenuously 
opposed the project. He had a personal interest in the matter, 
since he had sent five of his boys to Rome, to receive there a 
polite education, and he had also a profound respect for the 
Roman power and military system. He endeavored, both by 
persuasion and reasoning, to induce Vardanes to abandon his 
design. His arguments may have been cogent, but they were 
not thought by Vardanes to have much force, and the result of 
the conference was that the Great King declared war against 
his feudatory. 17 

The war had, apparently, but just begrm, when fresh trou¬ 
bles broke out in the north-east. Gotarzes had never ceased to 
regret his renunciation of his claims, and was now, on the in¬ 
vitation of the Parthian nobility, prepared to came forward 
again and contest the kingdom with his brother. Vardanes 
had to relinquish his attempt to coerce Izates, and to hasten to 
Hyrcania in order to engage the troops which Gotarzes had col¬ 
lected in that distant region. These he met and defeated more 
than once in the country between the Caspian and Herat ; ,s 
but the success of his military operations failed to strengthen 
his hold upon the affections of his subjects. Like the gener¬ 
ality of the Parthian princes, he showed himself harsh and 
cruel in the hour of victory, and in conquering an opposition 
roused an opposition that was fiercer and more formidable. 
A conspiracy was formed against him shortly after his return 
from Hyrcania, and he was assassinated while indulging in 
the national amusement of the chase. 13 

The murder of Vardanes was immediately followed by the 
restoration of Gotarzes to the throne. There may have been 
some who doubted his fitness for the regal office,* 0 and inclined 
to keep the throne vacant till they could send to Rome and ob¬ 
tain from thence one of the younger and more civilized Par¬ 
thian princes. But we may be sure that the general desire was 
not for a Romanized sovereign, but for a truly national king, 
one bom anrl bred in the country. Gotarzes was proclaimed 
by common consent, and without any interval, after the death 
of Vardanes, and ascended the Parthian throne before the end 
of the year a.d. 46.*’ It is not likely that his rule would have 
been resisted had he conducted himself well: but the cruelty 
of his temper, which had already once cost him his crown, 
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again displayed itself after his restoration, and to this defect 
was added a slothful indulgence yet more distasteful to his 
subjects. 22 Some military expeditions which he undertook, 
moreover, failed of success, and the crime of defeat caused the 
cup of his offences to brim over. The discontented portion of 
his people, who were a strong party, sent envoys to the Roman 
Emperor, Claudius (a.d. 49), and begged that he would surren¬ 
der to them Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates IV. and son 
of Vonones, who still remained at Rome in a position between 
that of a guest and a hostage. “They were not ignorant,” 
they said, “of the treaty which bound the Romans to Parthia, 
nor did they ask Claudius to infringe it. Their desire was not 
to throw off the authority of the Arsacidse, but only to ex¬ 
change one Arsacid for another. The rule of Gotarzes had be¬ 
came intolerable, alike to the nobility and the common people. 
He had murdered all his male relatives, or at least all that 
were within his reach—first his brothers, then his near kins¬ 
men, finally even those whose relationship was remote; nor 
had he stopped there; he had proceeded to put to death their 
young children and their pregnant wives. He was sluggish in 
his habits, unfortunate in his wars, and had betaken himself 
to cruelty, that men might not despise him for his want of 
manliness. The friendship between Rome and Parthia was a 
public matter; it bound the Romans to help the nation allied 
to them—a nation which, though equal to them in strength, 
was content on account of its respect for Rome to yield her 
precedence. Parthian princes were allowed to be hostages in 
foreign lands for the very reason that then it was always possi¬ 
ble, if their own monarch displeased them, for the people to 
obtain a king from abroad, brought up under milder in¬ 
fluences.” 23 

This harangue was made before the Emperor Claudius and 
the assembled Senate, Meherdates himself being also present. 
Claudius responded to it favorably. “He would follow the 
example of the Divine Augustus, and allow the Parthians to 
take from Rome the monarch whom they requested. That 
prince, bred up in the city, had always been remarkable for 
his moderation. He would (it was to be hoped) regard himself 
in his new position, not as a master of slaves, but as a ruler of 
citizens. He would find that clemency and justice were the 
more appreciated by a barbarous nation, the less they had had 
experience of them Meherdates might accompany the Par¬ 
thian envoys; and a Roman of rank, Caius Cassius, the prefect 
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iji Syria, should be instructed to receive them on their arrival 
m Asia, and to see them safely across the Euphrates. ” 24 
The young prince accordingly set out, and reached the city 
of Zeugma in safety. Here he was joined, not only by a 
number of the Parthian nobles, but also by the reigning king 
of Osrhoene, who bore the usual name of Abgarus . 24 The 
Parthians were anxious that he should advance at his best 
speed and by the shortest route on Ctesiphon, and the Roman 
governor, Cassius, strongly advised the same course; but 
Meherdates fell under the influence of the Osrhoene monarch, 
who is thought by Tacitus to have been a false friend, and to 
have determined from the first to do his best for Gotarzes. 
Abgarus induced Meherdates to proceed from Zeugma to his 
own capital, Edessa, and there detained him for several days 
by means of a series of festivities. He then persuaded him, 
though the winter was approaching, to enter Armenia, and to 
proceed against his antagonist by the circuitous route of the 
Upper Tigris, instead of the more direct one through Meso¬ 
potamia. In this way much valuable time was lost. The 
rough mountain-routes and snows of Armenia harassed and 
fatigued the pretender's troops, while Gotarzes was given an 
interval during which to collect a tolerably large body of 
soldiers. Still, the delay was not very great. Meherdates 
marched probably by Diarbekr, Til, and Jezireh, or in other 
words, followed the course of the Tigris, which he crossed in 
the neigborhood of Mosul, after taking the small town which 
represented the ancient Nineveh. His line of march had now 
brought him into Adiabene; and it seemed a good omen for 
the success of his cause that Izates, the powerful monarch of 
that tract, declared in his favor, and brought a body of troops 
to his assistance . 25 Gotarzes was. in the neighborhood, but 
was distrustful of his strength, and desirous of collecting a 
larger force before committing himself to the hazard of an en¬ 
gagement. He had taken up a strong position with the river 
Corma in his front , 26 and, remaining on the defensive, con¬ 
tented himself with trying by his emissaries the fidelity of his 
rival’s troops and allies. The plan succeeded. After a little 
time, the army of Meherdates began to melt away. Izates of 
Adiabene and Abgarus of Edessa drew off their contingents, 
and left the pretender to depend wholly on his Parthian sup¬ 
porters. Even their fidelity was doubtful, and might have 
given way on further trial; Meherdates therefore resolved, 
before being wholly deserted, to try the chance of a battle. 
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His adversary was now as willing to engage as himself, since 
he felt that he was no longer outnumbered. The rivals met, 
and a fierce and bloody action was fought between the two 
armies, no important advantage being for a long time gained 
by either. At length Carrhenes, the chief general on the side 
of Meherdates, having routed the troops opposed to him and 
pursued them too hotly, was intercepted by the enemy on his 
return and either killed or made prisoner. This event proved 
decisive. The loss of their leader caused the army of Meher¬ 
dates to fly; and he himself, being induced to intrust his 
safety to a certain Parrhaces, a dependent of his father’s, was 
betrayed by this miscreant, loaded with chains, and given up 
to his rival. Gotarzcs now proved less unmerciful than might 
have been expected from his general character. Instead of 
punishing Meherdates with death, he thought it sufficient to 
insult him with the names of “ foreigner” and “ Roman,” and 
to render it impossible that he should be again put forward as 
monarch by subjecting him to mutilation. 27 The Roman 
historian supposes that this was done to cast a slur upon 
Rome ; 28 but it was a natural measure of precaution under the 
circumstances, and had probably no more recondite motive 
than compassion for the youth and inexperience of the pre¬ 
tender. 

Gotarzes, having triumphed over his rival, appears to have 
resolved on commemorating his victory in a novel manner. 
Instead of striking a new coin, like Vonones, 39 he determined 
to place his achievement on record by making it the subject 
of a rock-tablet, which he caused to be engraved on the sacred 
mountain of Baghistan, adorned already with sculptures and 
inscriptions by the greatest of the Achaemenian monarchs. 
The bas-relief and its inscription have been much damaged, 
both by the waste of ages and the rude hand of man; but 
enough remains to show that the conqueror was represented 
as pursuing his enemies in the field, on horseback, while a 
winged Victory, flying in the air, was on the point of placing 
a diadem on his head. 30 In the Greek legend which accom¬ 
panied the sculpture he was termed “Satrap of Satraps”—an 
equivalent of the ordinary title “ King of Kings”; and his con¬ 
quered rival was mentioned under the name of Mithrates, a cor¬ 
rupt form of the more common or Mithridates or Meherdates. 31 

Very shortly after his victory Gotarzes died. His last year 
seems to have been a.d. 51. 32 According to Tacitus, he died a 
natural death, from the effects of disease ; 33 but ? according to 
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Josephus, he was the victim of a conspiracy. 34 The authority 
of Tacitus, here as elsewhere generally, is to he preferred • and 
we may regard Gotarzes as ending peacefully his unquiet 
reign, which had begun in a.d. 42, immediately after the death 
of his father, had been interrupted for four years—from a.d. 
42 to a.d. 40—and had then been renewed and lasted from a.d. 
40 to a.d. 51. Gotarzes was not a prince of any remarkable 
talents, or of a character differing in any important respects 
from the ordinary Parthian type. He was perhaps even more 
cruel than the bulk of the Arsacidse, though his treatment of 
Meherdates showed that he could be lenient upon occasion. 
He was more prudent than daring, more politic than brave, 
more bent on maintaining his own position than on advancing 
the power or dignity of his country. Parthia owed little or 
nothing to him. The internal organization of the country 
must have suffered from his long wars with his brother and 
Iris nephew; its external reputation was not increased by one 
whose foreign expeditions were uniformly unfortunate. 

The successor of Gotarzes was a certain Vonones. His rela¬ 
tionship to previous monarchs is doubtful—and may be sus¬ 
pected to have been remote. 35 Gotarzes had murdered or 
mutilated all the Arsacidse on whom he could lay his hands; 
and the Parthians had to send to Media 36 upon his disease in 
order to obtain a sovereign of the required blood. The coins 
of Vonones II. are scarce, and have a peculiar rudeness. The 
only date 37 found upon them is one equivalent to a.d. 51-52; 
and it would seem that his entire reign was comprised within 
the space of a few months. Tacitus tells us that his rule was 
brief and inglorious, marked by no important events, either 
prosperous or adverse. He was succeeded by his son, Vola- 
gases I., who appears to have ascended the throne before the 
year a.d. 51 had expired.* 8 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Reign of Volagases 1. His first attempt on Armenia fails. 
His quarrel with Izates. Invasion of Parthia Proper by 
the Dahce and Sacce. Second attack of Volagases on Ar¬ 
menia. Tiridates established as King. First expedition 
of Corbido. Half submission of Volagases. Revolt of 
Vardanes. Second expedition of Corbulo. Armenia given 
to Tigranes. Revolt of Hyrcania. Third attack of Vola¬ 
gases on Armenia. Defeat of Pcetus ) and re-establishment 
of Tiridates. Last expedition of Corbulo , and arrange¬ 
ment of Terms of Peace. Tiridates at Rome. Probable 
time of the Death of Volagases. 

“Genti Parthorum Vologeses imperitabat, materna origine ex pellice Greeca.” 

Tac. Ann. xii. 44. 

Vonones the Second left behind him three sons, Volagases, 
Tiridates, and Pacorns. It is doubtful which of them was the 
eldest, but, on the whole, most probable that that position be¬ 
longed to Paeorus. We are told that Volagases obtained the 
crown by his brothers’ yielding up their claim to him, 1 from 
which we must draw the conclusion that both of them were 
his elders. These circumstances of his accession will account 
for much of his subsequent conduct. It happened that he was 
able at once to bestow a principality upon Paeorus, 2 to whom 
he felt specially indebted; but in order adequately to reward 
his other benefactor, he found it necessary to conquer a prov¬ 
ince and then make its government over to him. Hence his 
frequent attacks upon Armenia, and his numerous wars with 
Rome for its possession, which led ultimately to an arrange¬ 
ment by which the quiet enjoyment of the Armenian throne 
was secured to Tiridates. 

The circumstances under which Volagases made his first 
attack upon Armenia were the following. Pharasmanes of 
Iberia, 3 whose brother, Mithridates, the Romans had (in a.d. 
47) replaced upon the Armenian throne, had a son named 
Rhadamistus, whose lust of power was so great that to pre¬ 
vent his making an attempt on his own crown Pharasmanes 
found it necessary to divert his thoughts to another quarter 4 
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Armenia, he suggested, lay near, and was a prize worth win¬ 
ning; Rhadamistus had only to ingratiate himself with the 
people, and then craftily remove his uncle, and he would 
probably step with ease into the vacant place. The son took 
the advice of his father, and in a little time succeeded in get¬ 
ting Mithridates into his power, when he ruthlessly put him 
to death, together with his wife and children. 5 Rhadamistus 
then, supported by his father, obtained the object of his ambi¬ 
tion, and became king. It was known, however, that a con¬ 
siderable number of the Armenians were adverse to a rule 
which had been brought about by treachery and murder; and 
it was suspected that, if an attack were made upon him, ho 
would not be supported with much zeal by his subjects. This 
was the condition of things when Volagases ascended the Par 
thian throne, and found himself in want of a principality with 
which he might reward the services of Tiridates, his brother. 
It at once occurred to him that a happy chance presented him 
with an excellent opportunity of acquiring Armenia, and he 
accordingly proceeded, in the very year of his accession, to 
make an expedition against it. 6 At first he carried all before 
him. The Iberian supporters of Rhadamistus fled without 
risking a battle; his Armenian subjects resisted weakly; Ar- 
taxata and Tigranocerta opened their gates; and the country 
generally submitted. Tiridates enjoyed his kingdom for a few 
months; but a terrible pestilence, brought about by a severe 
winter and a want of proper provisions, decimated the Par¬ 
thian force left in garrison; and Volagases found himself 
obliged, after a short occupation, to relinquish his conquest. 
Rliadamistus returned, and, although the Armenians opposed 
liim in arms, contrived to re-establish himself. The Parthians 
did not renew their efforts, and for three years—from a.d. 51 
to a.d. 54—Rhadamistus was left in quiet possession of the 
Armenian kingdom/ 

It appears to have been in this interval that the arms of 
Volagases were directed against one of his great feudatories, 
Izates. As in Europe during the prevalence of the feudal sys¬ 
tem, so under the Parthian government, it was always possible 
that the sovereign might be forced to contend with one of the 
princes who owed him fealty. Volagases seems to have 
thought that the position of the Adiabenian monarch was be¬ 
coming too independent, and that it was necessary to recall 
him, by a sharp mandate, to his proper position of subordinate 
and tributary. Accordingly, he sent him a demand that he 
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should surrender the special privileges wliich had been con¬ 
ferred upon him by Artabanus III., 8 and resume the ordinary 
status of a Parthian feudatory. Izates, who feared that if he 
yielded he would find that this demand was only a prelude to 
others more intolerable, replied by a positive refusal, and im¬ 
mediately prepared to resist an invasion. He sent his wives 
and children to the strongest fortress within his dominions, col¬ 
lected all the grain that his subjects possessed into fortified 
places, and laid waste the whole of the open country, so that 
ifc should afford no sustenance to an invading army. He then 
took up a position on the lower Zab, or Caprius, and stood 
prepared to resist an attack upon his territory. Volagases 
advanced to the opposite bank of the river, and was preparing 
to invade Adiabene, when news reached him of an important 
attack upon his eastern provinces. A horde of barbarians, 
consisting of Dalise and other Scythians, had poured into Par- 
thia Proper, knowing that he was engaged elsewhere, and 
threatened to carry fire and sword through the entire prov¬ 
ince. The Parthian monarch considered that it was his first 
duty to meet these aggressors; and leaving Izates unchastised, 
he marched away to the north-east to repel the external 
enemy. 9 

Volagases, after defeating this foe, would no doubt have re¬ 
turned to Adiabene, and resumed the war with Izates, but in 
his absence that prince died. 10 Monobazus, his brother, who 
inherited his crown, could have no claim to the privileges 
which had been conferred for personal services upon Izates; 
and consequently there was no necessity for the war to be re¬ 
newed. The bones of Izates were conveyed to the holy soil of 
Palestine and buried in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Monobazus 
was accepted by Volagases as his brother’s successor without 
any apparent reluctance, and proved a faithful tributary, on 
whom his suzerain could place complete dependence. 

The quarrel with Izates, and the war with the Dahse and 
Sacse, may have occupied the years a.d. 52 and 53. At any 
rate it was not till a.d. 54, his fourth year, that Volagases re¬ 
sumed his designs against Armenia. 11 Khadamistus, though 
he had more than once had to fly the country, was found in 
possession as king, and for some time he opposed the progress 
of the Parthian arms; but, before the year was out, despairing 
of success, he again fled, and left Volagases to arrange the af¬ 
fairs of Armenia at his pleasure. Tiridates was at once estab¬ 
lished as king, and Armenia brought into the position of a 
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regular Parthian dependency.' The claims of Pome were ig- 
nored. Yolagases was probably aware that the Imperial throne 
was occupied by a mere youth, not eighteen years old, one 
destitute of all warlike tastes, a lover of music and of the arts, 
who might be expected to submit to the loss of a remote prov¬ 
ince without much difficulty. He therefore acted as if Pome 
had no rights in this part of Asia, established his brother at 
Artaxata, and did not so much as send an embassy to Nero to 
excuse or explain his acts. These proceedings caused much 
uneasiness in Italy. If Nero himself cannot be regarded as 
likely to have felt very keenly the blow struck at the prestige 
of the Empire, yet there were those among his advisers who 
could well understand and appreciate the situation. The 
ministers of the young prince resolved that efforts on the 
largest scale should be made. Orders were at once issued for 
recruiting the Oriental legions, and moving them nearer to 
Armenia; preparations were set on foot for bridging the Eu¬ 
phrates; Antiochus of Commagene, and Herod Agrippa II., 
were required to collect troops and hold themselves in readiness 
to invade Parthia; the Poman provinces bordering upon Ar¬ 
menia were placed under new governors; 12 above all, Corbulo, 
regarded as the best general of the time, was summoned from 
Germany, and assigned the provinces of Cappadocia and Gala¬ 
tia, together with the general superintendence of the war “ for 
retaining possession of Armenia.” 13 At the same time instruc¬ 
tions were sent out to Ummidius, proconsul of Syria, requiring 
him to co-operate with Corbulo; and arrangements were made 
to obviate the clashing of authority which was to be feared be¬ 
tween two equal commanders. In the spring of a.d. 55 the 
Poman armies were ready to take the field, and a struggle 
seemed impending which would recall the times of Antony and 
Phraates. 

But, at the moment when expectation was at its height, and 
the clang of arms appeared about to resound throughout 
Western Asia, suddenly a disposition for peace manifested it¬ 
self. Both Corbulo and Ummidius sent embassies to Yolagases, 
exhorting him to make concessions, and apparently giving him 
to understand that something less was required of him than 
the restoration of Armenia to the Romans. M Yolagases listened 
favorably to the overtures, and agreed to put into the hands of 
the Poman commanders the most distinguished members of the 
royal family as hostages. At the same time he withdrew his 
troops from Armenia; 15 which the Pomans, however, did not 
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occupy, and which continued, as it would seem, to be governed 
by Tiridates. The motive of the Parthian king in acting as he 
did is obvious. A revolt against his authority had broken out 
in Parthia, headed by his son. Vardanes; and, until this inter¬ 
nal trouble should be suppressed, he could not engage with ad¬ 
vantage in a foreign war. 16 [PI. Ill; Fig. 1.] The reasons 
which actuated the Roman generals are far more obscure. It 
is difficult to understand them omission to press upon Volagases 
in his difficulties, or their readiness to accept the persons of a 
few hostages, however high their rank, as an equivalent for the 
Roman claim to a province. Perhaps the jealousy which sub¬ 
sequently showed itself in regard to the custody of the 
hostages 17 may have previously existed between the two com¬ 
manders, and they may have each consented to a peace disad¬ 
vantageous to Rome through fear of the other’s obtaining the 
chief laurels i£ war were entered on. 

The struggle for power between Volagases and his son Var¬ 
danes seems to have lasted for three years 1 -—from a.d. 55 to 
A.r>. 58. Its details are unknown to us; but Volagases must 
have been successful; and we may assume that the pretender, 
of whom we hear no more, was put to death. No sooner was 
the contest terminated than Volagases, feeling that he was now 
free to act, took a high tone in his communications with Cor- 
bulo and Ummidius, and declared that not only must his 
brother, Tiridates, be left in the imdisturbed possession of Ar¬ 
menia, but it must be distinctly understood that he held it as a 
Parthian, and not as a Roman, feudatory. 19 At the same time 
Tiridates began to exercise his authority over the Armenians 
with severity, and especially to persecute those whom he sus¬ 
pected of inclining towards the Romans. 20 Corbulo appears to 
have felt that it was necessary to atone for his three years of 
inaction by at length prosecuting the war in earnest. He 
tightened the discipline of the legions, while he recruited them 
to their full strength, 21 made fresh friends among the hardy 
races of the neighborhood, 22 renewed the Roman alliance with 
Pharasmanes of Iberia, urged Antioehus of Commagene to 
cross the Armenian frontier, and taking the field himself, 
carried fire and sword over a large portion of the Armenian 
territory. Volagases sent a contingent of troops to the assist¬ 
ance of his feudatory, but was unable to proceed to his relief in 
person, owing to the occurrence of a revolt in Hyreania, 23 
which broke out, fortunately for the Romans, in the very year 
that the rebellion of Vardanes was suppressed. Under these 
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circumstances it is not surprising that Tiridates had recourse to 
treacherjv 4 or that on his treachery failing he continually lost 
ground, and was at last compelled to evacuate the country and 
yield the possession of it to the Romans. It is more remarka¬ 
ble that he prolonged his resistance into the third year than 
that he was unable to continue the struggle to a later date. He 
lost his capital, Artaxata, in a.d. 58, and Tigranocerta, the 
second city of Armenia, in a.d. 60. After this he made one 
further effort from the side of Media, 2 '* but the attempt was nm 
availing; and on suffering a fresh defeat he withdrew alto- 
gether from the struggle, whereupon Armenia reverted to the 
Romans. They entrusted the government to a certain Tigranes, 
a grandson of Archelaiis, king of Cappadocia, but at the same 
time greatly diminished the extent of the kingdom by granting 
portions of it to neighboring princes. Pharasmanes of Iberia, 
Polemo of Pontus, Aristobulus of the Lesser Armenia, and An- 
tiochus of Commagene, received an augmentation of their terri¬ 
tories at the expense of the rebel state, which had shown itself 
incapable of appreciating the blessings of Roman rule and had 
manifested a decided preference for the Parthians. 26 

But the fate of Armenia, and the position which she was to 
hold in respect of the two great rivals, Rome and Parthia, were 
not yet decided. Hitherto Volagases, engaged in a contest 
with the Hyrcanians and with other neighboring nations, 
whereto the flames of war had spread, 27 had found himself 
unable to take any personal part in the struggle in which his 
brother and vassal had been engaged in the west. Now mat¬ 
ters in Hyrcania admitted of arrangment, and he was at lib¬ 
erty to give Iris main attention to Armenian affairs. His pres¬ 
ence in the West had become absolutely necessary. Not only 
was Armenia lost to him, but it had been made a centre from 
which his other provinces in this quarter might be attacked 
and harassed. Tigranes. proud of his newly-won crown, and 
anxious to show himself worthy of it. made constant incursions 
into Adiabene, ravaging and harrying the fertile country far 
and wide. 28 Monobazus, unable to resist.him in the field, was 
beginning to contemplate the transfer of his allegiance to Rome, 
as the only means of escaping from the evils of a perpetual 
border war.* 3 Tiridates, discontented with the position 
whereto he found himself reduced, and angry that his brother 
had not given him more effective support, was loud in his com¬ 
plaints, and openly taxed Volagases with an inertness that 
bordered on cowardice. 30 Public opinion was inclined to accept 
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and approve the charge; and in Parthia public opinion could 
not be safely contemned. Yolagases found it necessary to win 
back his subjects’ good-will by calling a council of the nobility, 
and making them a formal address: 31 “Parthians,” he said, 
“ when I obtained the first place among you by my brothers 
ceding their claims, I endeavored to substitute for the old sys¬ 
tem of fraternal hatred and contention a new one of domestic 
affection and agreement; my brother Pacorus received Media 
from my hands at once; Tiridates, whom you see now before 
you, I inducted shortly afterwards into the sovereignty of 
Armenia, a dignity reckoned the third in the Parthian king¬ 
dom. Thus I put my family matters on a peaceful and satisfac¬ 
tory footing. But these arrangements are now disturbed by the 
Romans, who have never hitherto broken their treaties with 
us to their profit, and who will now find that they have done 
so to their ruin. I will not deny that hitherto I have preferred 
to maintain my right to the territories, which have come to me 
from my ancestors, by fair dealing rather than by shedding of 
blood—by negotiation rather than by arms; if, however, I 
have erred in this and have been weak to delay so long, I will 
now correct my fault by showing the more zeal. You at any 
rate have lost nothing by my abstinence; your strength is in¬ 
tact, your glory undiminished; you have added, moreover, to 
your reputation for valor the credit of moderation—a virtue 
which not even the highest among men can afford to despise, 
and wdiich the Gods view with special favor.” Having con¬ 
cluded his speech, he placed a diadem on the brow of Tiridates, 
proclaiming by this significant act his determination to restore 
him to the Armenian throne. At the same time he ordered 
Monseses, a Parthian general, and Monobazus, the Adiabenian 
monarch, to take the field and enter Armenia, while he him¬ 
self with the main strength of the empire advanced towards 
the Euphrates and theatened Syria with invasion. 32 

The results of the campaign which followed (a.d. 62) scarcely 
answered to this magnificent opening. Moneeses indeed, in 
conjunction with Monobazus, invaded Armenia, and, advanc¬ 
ing to Tigranocerta, besieged Tigranes in that city, 33 which, 
upon the destruction of Artaxata by Corbulo, 84 had become the 
seat of government. Yolagases himself proceeded as far as 
Nisibis, 35 whence he could threaten at the same time Armenia 
and Syria. The Parthian arms proved, however, powerless to 
effect any serious impression upon Tigranocerta; and Yola¬ 
gases, being met at Nisibis by envoys from Corbulo, who 
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threatened an invasion of Parthia in retaliation of the Parthian 
attack upon Armenia, consented to an arrangement. A plague 
of locusts had spread itself over Upper Mesopotamia, and the 
consequent scarcity of forage completely paralyzed a force 
which consisted almost entirely of cavalry. 36 Volagases was 
glad under the circumstances to delay the conflict which had 
seemed impending, and readily agreed that his troops should 
suspend the siege of Tigranocerta and withdraw from Armenia 
on condition that the Roman should at the same time e cacuate 
the province. 37 He woidd send, he said, ambassadors to Pome 
who should arrange with Nero the footing ujjon which Armenia 
was to be placed. Meanwhile, until the embassy returned, there 
should be peace—the Armenians should be left to themselves— 
neither Pome nor Parthia should maintain a soldier within the 
limits of the province, and any collision between the armies of 
the two countries should be avoided. 

A pause, apparently of some months’ duration, followed. 
Towards the close of autumn, however, a new general came upon 
the scene; and a new factor was introduced into the political 
and military combinations of the period. L. Ceesennius Psetus, 
a favorite of the Poman Emperor, but a man of no capacity, 
was appointed by Nero to take the main direction of affairs in 
Armenia, while Corbulo confined himself to the care of Syria, 
his special province. Corbulo had requested a coadjutor, 38 
probably not so much from an opinion that the war would be 
better conducted by two commanders than by one, as from 
fear of provoking the jealousy of Nero, if he continued any 
longer to administer the whole of the East. On the arrival of 
Peetus, who brought one legion with him, an equitable division 
of the Poman forces was made between the generals. Each 
had three legions; and while Corbulo retained the Syrian aux¬ 
iliaries, those of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia were attached 
to the army of Paetus. But no friendly feeling united the 
leaders. Corbulo was jealous of the rival whom he knew to 
have been sent out as a check upon him rather than as a help; 
and Paetus was inclined to despise the slow and temporizing 
policy of the elder chief. The war, according to his views, re¬ 
quired to be carried on with more dash and vigor than had 
hitherto appeared in its conduct—cities should be stormed, he 
said the whole country plundered—severe examples made of 
the guilty. The object of the war also should be changed—in¬ 
stead of setting up shadowy Icings, his own aim would be to 
reduce Armenia into the form of a province. 39 
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The truce established in the early summer, when Yolagases 
sent his envoys to Nero, expired in the autumn, on their re¬ 
turn without a definite reply; 40 and the Roman commanders 
at once took the offensive and entered upon an autumn cam¬ 
paign, the second within the space of a year. Corbulo crossed 
the Euphrates in the face of a large Parthian army, which he 
forced to retire from the eastern bank of the river by means 
of military engines worked from ships anchored in mid-stream. 
He then advanced and occupied a strong position in the hills 
at a little distance from the river, where he caused his legions 
to construct an entrenched camp. 41 Psetus, on his part, en¬ 
tered Armenia from Cappadocia with two legions, and, passing 
the Taurus range, ravaged a large extent of country; winter, 
however, approaching, and the enemy nowhere appearing in 
force, he led back his troops across the mountains, and, re¬ 
garding the campaign as finished, wrote a despatch to Nero 
boasting of his successes, sent one of his three legions to winter 
in Pontus, and placed the other two in quarters between the 
Tamms and the Euphrates, at the same time granting furloughs 
to as many of the soldiers as chose to apply for them. A 
large number took advantage of his liberality, preferring no 
doubt the pleasures and amusements of the Syrian and Cap¬ 
padocian cities to the hardships of a winter in the Armenian 
highlands. While matters were in this position Paetus sud¬ 
denly heard that Yolagases was advancing against him. As 
once before at an important crisis, 42 so now with the prospect 
of Armenia as the prize of victory, the Parthians defied the 
severities of winter and commenced a compaign when their 
enemy regarded the season for war as over. In this crisis 
Paetus exhibited an entire unfitness for command. First, he 
resolved to remain on the defensive in his camp; then, affect¬ 
ing to despise the protection of ramparts and ditches, he gave 
the order to advance and meet the enemy; finally, after losing 
a few scouts whom he had sent forward, he hastily retreated 
and resumed his old position, but at the same time unwisely 
detached three thousand of his best foot to block the pass of 
Taurus, through which Yolagases was advancing. 43 After 
some hesitation he was induced to make Corbulo acquainted 
with his position; but the message which he sent merely stated 
that he was expecting to be attacked. 44 Corbulo was in no 
hurry to proceed to his relief, preferring to appear upon the 
scene at the last moment, when he would be hailed as a 
savior. 
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Yolagases, meanwhile, continued his march. The small force 
left by Paetus to block his progress was easily overpowered, 
and for the most part destroyed. 43 The castle of Arsamosata, 4 * 
where Paetus had placed his wife and child, and the fortified 
camp of the legions, were besieged. 47 The Romans were chal¬ 
lenged to a battle, but dared not show themselves outside them 
entrenchments. Having no confidence in their leader, the 
legionaries despaired and began openly to talk of a surrender. 
As the danger drew nearer, fresh messengers had been des¬ 
patched to Corbulo, and he had been implored to come at his 
best speed in order to save the poor remnant of a defeated 
army. 4 * That commander was on his march, by way of Com- 
magene and Cappadocia; it could not be very long before he 
would arrive; and the supplies in the camp of Psetus were 
sufficient to have enabled him to hold out for weeks and 
months. 43 But an unworthy terror had seized both Psetus and 
his soldiers. Instead of holding out to the last, the alarmed 
chief proposed negotiations, and the result was that he con¬ 
sented to capitulate. His troops were to be allowed to quit 
their entrenchments and withdraw from the country, but were 
to surrender them strongholds and their stores. Armenia was 
to be completely evacuated by the Romans; and a truce was to 
be observed and Armenia not again invaded, until a fresh em¬ 
bassy, which Volagases proposed to send to Rome, returned. 
Moreover, a bridge was to be made by the Romans over the 
Arsanias, a tributary of the Euphrates, which, as it was of no 
immediate service to the Parthians, could only be intended as 
a monument of the Roman defeat. 50 Paetus assented to these 
terms, and they were carried out; not, however, without some 
further ignominy to the Romans. The Parthians entered the 
Roman entrenchments before the legionaries had left them, 
and laid their hands on anything which they recognized as 
Armenian spoil. They even seized the soldier's’ clothes and 
arms, which were relinquished to them without a struggle, 
lest resistance should provoke an outbreak. 31 Paetus, once 
more at liberty, proceeded with unseemly haste to the Eu¬ 
phrates, deserting his wounded and his stragglers, 52 whom he 
left to the tender mercies of the Armenians. At the Euphrates 
he effected a junction with Corbulo, who was but three days' 
march distant when Paetus so gracefully capitulated. 

The chiefs, when they met, exchanged no cordial greeting. 
Corbulo complained that he had been induced to make a use¬ 
less journey, and to weary his troops to no purpose, since 
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without any aid from him flic legions might have escaped 
from their difficulties by simply waiting until the Parthians 
had exhausted their stoics, when they must have retired. 
Paetus, anxious to obliterate the memory of his failure, pro¬ 
posed that the combined armies should at once enter Armenia 
and overrun it, since Yolagases and his Parthians had with¬ 
drawn. Corbulo replied coldly that “he had no such orders 
from the Emperor. He had quitted his province to rescue 
the threatened legions from their peril; now that the peril 
was past, he must return to Syria, since it was quite uncertain 
what the enemy might next attempt. It would be hard work 
for his infantry, tired with the long marches it had made, to 
keep pace with the Parthian cavalry, which was fresh and 
would pass rapidly through the plains. The generals upon 
this parted. Paetus wintered in Cappadocia; Corbulo returned 
into Syria, where a demand reached him from Yolagases that 
he would evacuate Mesopotamia. He agreed to do so on the 
condition that Armenia should be evacuated by the Parthians. 53 
To this Yolagases consented; since he had re established Tiri- 
dates as king, and the Armenians might be trusted, if left to 
themselves, to prefer Parthian to Roman ascendancy. 

There was now, again, a pause in the war for some months. 
The envoys sent by Yolagases after the capitulation of Psetus 
reached Rome at the commencement of spring 54 (a.d. 63), and 
were there at once admitted to an audience. They proposed 
peace on the terms that Tiridates should be recognized as king 
of Armenia, but that he should go either to Rome, or to the 
head-quarters of the Roman legions in the East, in order to re¬ 
ceive investiture, either from the Emperor or his representa¬ 
tive. It was with some difficulty that Nero was brought to 
believe in the success of Yolagases, so entirely had he trusted 
the despatches of Paetus, which represented the Romans as 
triumphant. 53 When the state of affairs was Hilly understood 
from the letters of Corbulo and the accounts given by a Roman 
officer who had accompanied the Parthian envoys, there was 
no doubt or hesitation as to the course which should be pur¬ 
sued. The Parthian proposals must be rejected. Rome must 
not make peace immediately upon a disaster, or until she had 
retrieved her reputation and shown her power by again taking 
the offensive. Paetus was at once recalled, and the whole di¬ 
rection of the war given to Corbulo, who was intrusted with a 
wide-spreading and extraordinary authority. 50 The Parthian 
envoys were dismissed, but with gifts^ which seemed to show 
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that it was net so milch their proposals as the circumstances 
under which they had been made that were unpalatable. 57 
Another legion was sent to the East; and the semi-independent 
princes and dynasts were exhorted to support Corbulo with 
zeal. That commander used his extraordinary powers to draw 
together, not so much a very large force, as cue that could be 
thoroughly trusted; 5 * and, collecting liis troops at Helitene 
(Malatiyeh), made his arrangements for a fresh invasion. 

Penetrating into Armenia by the road formerly followed by 
Lucullus, Corbulo, with three legions, and probably the usual 
proportion of allies—an army of about 30,000 men—advanced 
against the combined Armenians and Parthians under Tiri- 
dates and Volagases, freely offering battle, and at the same 
time taking vengeance, as he proceeded, on the Armenian 
nobles who had been especially active in opposing Tigranes, 
the late Roman puppet-king. 53 His march led him near the 
spot where the capitulation of Paetus had occurred in the pre¬ 
ceding winter; and it was while he was in this neighborhood 
that envoys from the enemy met him with proposals for an 
accommodation. Corbulo, who had never shown himself 
anxious to push matters to an extremity, readily accepted the 
overtures. The site of the camp of Paetus was chosen for the 
place of meeting; and there, accompanied by twenty horsemen 
each, Tiridates and the Roman general held an interview/* 
The terms proposed and agreed upon were the same that Nero 
had rejected; and thus the Parthians could not but be satisfied, 
since they obtained all for which they had asked. Corbulo, 
on the other hand, was content to have made the arrangement 
on Armenian soil, while he was at the head of an intact and 
unblemished army, and held possession of an Armenian dis¬ 
trict ; so that the terms could not seem to have been extorted 
by fear, but rather to have been allowed as equitable. He 
also secured the immediate performance of a ceremony at 
which Tiridates divested himself of the regal ensigns and 
placed them at the foot of the statue of Nero; and he took se¬ 
curity for the performance of the promise that Tiridates 
should go to Rome and receive his crown from the hands of 
Nero, by requiring and obtaining one of his daughters as a 
hostage. In return, he readily undertook that Tiridates should 
be treated with all proper honor during his stay at Rome, and 
on his journeys to and from Italy, assuring Volagases, who 
was anxious on these points, that Rome regarded only the sub¬ 
stance, and made no account of the mere show and trappings 
of power. 61 
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The arrangement thus made was honestly executed. After 
a delay of about two years, 62 for which it is difficult to account, 
Tiridates set out upon his journey. He was accompanied by 
his wife, by a number of noble youths, among whom were sons 
of Yolagases and of Monobazus, and by an escort of three 
thousand Parthian cavalry. 63 The long cavalcade passed, like 
a magnificent triumphal procession, through two thirds of the 
Empire, and was everywhere warmly welcomed and sumptu¬ 
ously entertained. Each city which lay upon its route was 
decorated to receive it; and the loud acclaims of the multitudes 
expressed their satisfaction at the novel spectacle. The riders 
made the whole journey, except the passage of the Hellespont, 
by land, proceeding through Thrace and Illyricum to the head 
of the Adriatic, 64 and then descending the peninsula. Their 
entertainment was furnished at the expense of the state, and 
is said to have cost the treasury 800,000 sesterces (about 6250?.) 
a day : 63 this outlay was continued for nine months, and must 
have amounted in the aggregate to above a million and a half 
of our money. The first interview of the Parthian prince Tvith 
his nominal sovereign was at Naples, where Nero happened to 
be staying. According to the ordinary etiquette of the Roman 
court, Tiridates was requested to lay aside his sword before 
approaching the Emperor; but this he declined to do; and the 
difficulty seemed serious until a compromise was suggested, 
and he was allowed to approach wearing his weapon, after it 
had first been carefully fastened to the scabbard by nails. He 
then drewr near, bent one knee to the ground, interlaced his 
hands, and made obeisance, at the same time saluting the Em¬ 
peror as his “ lord. 66 

The ceremony of the investiture was performed afterwards 
at Rome. On the night preceding, the whole city was illumi¬ 
nated and decorated with garlands; the Forum, as morning 
approached, was filled with “the people,” arranged in their 
several tribes, clothed in white robes and bearing boughs of 
laurel; the Prsetorians, in their splendid arms, were drawn up 
in two lines from the further extremity of the Forum to the 
Rostra, to maintain the avenue of approach clear; all the roofs 
of the buildings on every side were thronged with crowds of 
spectators; at break of day Nero arrived in the attire appro¬ 
priated to triumphs, accompanied by the members of the 
Senate and his body-guard, and took his seat on the Rostra 
in a curule chair. Tiridates and his suite were then introduced 
between the two long fines of soldiers; and the prince, advanc- 
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ing to the Rostra, made ail oration, whieh (as reported by Dio) 
was of a sufficiently abject character. f * 7 Nero responded proudly; 
and then the Armenian prince, ascending the Rostra by a way 
constructed for the purpose, and sitting at the feet of the 
Roman Emperor, received from bis hand, after his speech 
had been interpreted to the assembled Romans, the coveted 
diadem, the symbol of Oriental sovereignty. 6 * 

After a stay of some weeks, or possibly months, at Rome, 
during which he was entertained by Nero with extreme mag¬ 
nificence, Tiridates returned, across the Adriatic and through 
Greece and Asia Minor, fi!) to his own land. The circumstances 
of his journey and his reception involved a concession to Rome 
of all that could be desired in the way of formal and verbal 
acknowledgment. The substantial advantage, however, re¬ 
mained with the Parthians. The Romans, both in the East and 
at the capital, were flattered by a show of submission; but the 
Orientals must have concluded that the long struggle had 
terminated in an acknowledgment by Rome of Parthia as 
the stronger power. Ever since the time of Lucullus, Armenia 
had been the object of contention between the two states, both 
of which had sought, as occasion served, to place upon the 
throne its own nominees. Recently the rival powers had at 
one and the same time brought forward rival claimants; and 
the very tangible issue had been raised, Was Tigranes or 
Tiridates to be king? When the claims of Tigranes were finally, 
with the consent of Rome, set aside, and those of Tiridates al¬ 
lowed, the real point in dispute was yielded by the Romans. A 
Parthian, the actual brother of the reigning Parthian king, was 
permitted to rule the coimtry which Rome had long deemed her 
own. It could not be doubted that he would rule it in accord 
ance with Parthian interests. His Roman investiture was a 
form which he had been forced to go through; what effect 
could it have on him in the future, except to create a feeling of 
soreness? The arms of Volagases had beeen the real force 
which had placed him upon the throne; and to those arms he 
must have looked to support him in case of an emer¬ 
gency. Thus Armenia was in point of fact relinquished to 
Parthia at the very time when it was nominally replaced 
under the sovereignty of the Romans. 70 

There is much doubt as to the time at which Volagases I. 
ceased to reign. The classical writeis give no indication of the 
death of any Parthian king between the year a.d. 51, when 
they record the demise of Vonones II., and about the year a.d. 


Sapor I. presenting Ctwades to the Roman troops as their Emperor. 
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90, when they speak of a certain Pacorus as occupying the 
throne. 71 Moreover, during this interval, whenever they have 
occasion to mention the reigning Parthian monarch, they al¬ 
ways give him the name of Volagases. 72 Hence it has been 
customary among writers on Parthian history to assign to 
Volagases I. the entire period between a.d. 51 and a.d. 90—a 
space of thirty-nine years. 73 Recently, however, the study of 
the Parthian coins has shown absolutely that Pacorus 
began to reign at least as early as a.d. 78, 74 while it has raised 
a suspicion that the space between a.d. 51 and a.d. 78 was 
shared between two kings, 75 one of whom reigned from a.d. 51 
to about a.d. 62, and the other from about a.d. 62 to a.d. 78. 
It has been proposed to call these kings respectively Volagases I. 
and Artabanus IV. 76 or Volagases I. and Volagases II., 77 and 
Parthian history has been written on this basis; 76 but it is con¬ 
fessed that the entire absence of any intimation by the clas¬ 
sical writers that there was any change of monarch in this 
space, or that the Volagases of whom they speak as a contem¬ 
porary of Vespasian was any other than the adversary of 
Corbulo, is a very great difficulty in the way of this view 
being accepted; and it is suggested that the two kings which 
the coins indicate may have been contemporary monarchs 
reigning in different parts of Parthia. 73 To such a theory 
there can be no objection. The Parthian coins distinctly show 
the existence under the later Arsacidm of numerous pretenders, 
or rivals to the true monarch, of whom we have no other 
trace. In the time of Volagases I. there was (we know) a 
revolt in Hyrcania, 80 which was certainly not suppressed as late 
as a.d. 75. The king who has been called Artabanus IV. or 
Volagases II. may have maintained himself in this region, 
while Volagases I. continued to rule in the Western provinces 
and to be the only monarch known to the Romans and the 
Jews. If this be the true account of the matter, we may regard 
Volagases I. as having most probably reigned from a.d. 51 to 
about a.d. 78—a space of twenty-seven years. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Results of the Establishment of Tiridates in Armenia. Long 
period of Peace between Parthia and Rome. Obscurity of 
Parthian History at this time. Relations of Volagases I. 
with Vespasian. Invasion of Western Asia by Alani. 
Death of Volagases I. and Character of his Reign. Acces¬ 
sion and Long Reign of Pacoras. Relations of Pacorus 
icith Decebahis of Dacia. Internal Condition of Parthia 
during his Reign. Death of Pacorus and Accession of 
Chosroes. 

“ Longa coucordia quietus Oriens. . . tantum adversus Parthos minae.” 

Tacit. Hist. ii. 6. 


The establishment of Tirhlates. as king of Armenia, with the 
joint consent of Volagases and Nero, inaugurated a period of 
peace between the two Empires of Rome and Parthia, which 
exceeded half a century. 1 This result was no doubt a fortunate 
one for the inhabitants of Western Asia; but it places the 
modern historian of the Parthia ns at a disadvantage. Hitherto 
the classical writers, in relating the ware of the Syro-Macedo- 
nians and the Romans, have furnished materials for Parthian 
history, which, if not as complete as we might wish, have been 
at any rate fairly copious and satisfactory. Now, for the space 
of half a century, we are left without anything like a consecu¬ 
tive narrative, and are thrown upon scattered and isolated 
notices, which can form only a most incomplete and disjointed 
narrative. The reign of Volagases I. appears to have continued 
for about twelve years after the visit of Tiridates to Rome; 2 
and no more than three or four events are known as having 
fallen into this interval. Our knowledge of the reign of Pacorus 
is yet more scanty. But as the business of the workman is 
simply to make the best use that he can of his materials, such 
a sketch of this dark period as the notices which have come 
down to us allow will now be attempted. 

When the troubles which followed upon the death of Nero 
shook the Roman world, and after the violent ends of Galba 
and Otho, the governor of Judcea, Vespasian, resolved to be¬ 
come a candidate for the imperial power (a.d. G9), Volagases 
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was at once informed by envoys of the event, and was exhorted 
to maintain towards the new monarch the same peaceful atti¬ 
tude which he had now for seven years observed towards his 
predecessors. 3 Volagases not only complied with the request, 
but sent ambassadors in return to Vespasian, while he was still 
at Alexandria (a.d. 70), and offered to put at his disposal a body 
of forty thousand Parthian cavalry. 4 The circumstances of his 
position allowed Vespasian to decline this magnificent proposal, 
and to escape the odium which would have attached to the 
employment of foreign troops against his countrymen. His 
generals in Italy had by this time carried all before them; and 
he was able, after thanking the Parthian monarch, to inform 
hhii that peace was restored to the Roman world, and that he 
had therefore no need of auxiliaries. 5 In the same friendly 
spirit in which he had made this offer, Volagases, in the next 
year (a.d. 71), sent envoys to Titus at Zeugma, who presented 
to him the Parthian king’s congratulations on his victorious 
conclusion of the Jewish war, and begged his acceptance of a 
crown of gold. The polite attention was courteously received; 
and before allowing them to return to their master the young 
prince hospitably entertained the Parthian messengers at a 
banquet. 5 

Soon after this, circumstances occurred in the border state of 
Commagene which threatened a rupture of the friendly rela¬ 
tions that had hitherto subsisted between Volagases and Ves¬ 
pasian. 7 Cfesennius Psetus, proconsul of Syria, the unsuc¬ 
cessful general in the late Armenian war, informed Vespasian, 
early in a.d. 72, that he had discovered a plot, by which Com¬ 
magene, one of the Roman subject kingdoms, was to be de¬ 
tached from the Roman alliance, and made over to the Par- 
thians. Antiochus, the aged monarch, and his son Epiphanes 
were, according to Psetus, both concerned in the treason; and 
the arrangement with the Parthians was, he said, actually con¬ 
cluded. It would be well to nip the evil in the bud. If the 
transfer of territory once took place, a most serious disturbance 
of the Roman power would follow. Commagene lay west of 
the Euphrates; and its capital city, Samosata (the modern 
Sume'fsat), commanded one of the points where the great river 
was most easily crossed; so that, if the Parthians held it, they 
would have a ready access at all times to the Roman provinces 
of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Syria, with a perfectly safe retreat. 
These arguments had weight with Vespasian, who seems to 
have had entire confidence in Peetus, and induced him to give 
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the proconsul full liberty to act as he thought best. Thus em¬ 
powered, Paetus at once invaded Commagene in force, and 
meeting at first with no resistance (for the Commagenians were 
either innocent or unprepared), succeeded in occupying Sarno- 
sata by a coup cle main. The aged king wished to yield every¬ 
thing without a blow; but his two sons, Epiphanes and Cal- 
linicus, were not to be restrained. They took arms, and, at the 
head of such a force as they could hastily muster, met Paetus 
in the field, and fought a battle with him which lasted the 
whole day, and ended without advantage to either side. But 
the decision of Antiochus was not to be shaken; he refused to 
countenance his sons' resistance, and, quitting Commagene, 
passed with his wife and daughters into the Roman province 
of Cilicia, where he took up his abode at Tarsus. The spirit of 
the Commagenians could not hold out against this defection; 
the force collected began to disperse; and the young princes 
found themselves forced to fly, and to seek a rofuge in Parthia, 
which they reached with only ten horsemen. 8 Yolagases re¬ 
ceived them with the courtesy and hospitality due to their royal 
rank; but as he had given them no help in the struggle, so now 
he made no effort to reinstate them. All the exertion to which 
he could be brought was to write a letter on their behalf to Ves¬ 
pasian, 9 in which he probably declared them guiltless of the 
charges that had been brought against them by Paetus. Ves¬ 
pasian, at any rate, seems to have become convinced of their 
innocence; for though he allowed Commagene to remain a 
Roman province, he permitted the two princes with then’ father 
to reside at Rome, assigned the ex-monarch an ample reve¬ 
nue, and gave the family an honorable status. 

It was probably not more than two or three years after the 
events above narrated, 10 that Volagases found himself in cir¬ 
cumstances which impelled him to send a petition to the Ro¬ 
man Emperor for help. The Alani, a Scythian people, who 
had once dwelt near the Tanais 11 and the Lake Maeotis, or Sea 
of Azof, but who must now have lived further to the East, had 
determined on a great predatory invasion of the countries west 
of the Caspian Gates, and having made alliance with the 
Hyrcanians, who were in possession of that important pass, 12 
had poured into Media through it, driven King Paeorus to the 
mountains, and overrun the whole of the open country. 
From hence they had passed on into Armenia, defeated Tiri- 
dates. in a battle, and almost succeeded in capturing him by 
means of a lasso. 13 Volagases, whose subject-kings were thus 
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rudely treated, and who might naturally expect his own pro¬ 
per territories to be next attacked, sent in this emergency 
a request to Vespasian for aid. He asked moreover that the 
forces put at his disposal should be placed under the command 
of either Titus or Domitian, 14 probably not so much from any 
value that he set on them military talents as from a convic¬ 
tion that if a member of the Imperial family was sent, the 
force which accompanied him would be considerable. We are 
told that the question, whether help be given or no, was seri¬ 
ously discussed at Rome, and that Domitian was exceedingly 
anxious that the troops should go, and begged that he might 
be their commander. But Vespasian was disinclined for any 
expenditure of which he did not recognize the necessity, and 
disliked all perilous adventure. His own refusal of extraneous 
support, when offered by his rival, rendered it impossible for 
him to reject Volagases’s request without incurring the charge 
of ingratitude. The Parthians were therefore left to them own 
resources; and the result seems to have been that the inva¬ 
ders, after ravaging and harrying Media and Armenia at 
their pleasure, carried off a vast number of prisoners and an 
enormous booty into their own country.- 5 Soon after this, 
Volagases must have died. The coins of his successor 16 com¬ 
mence in June, a.d. 78, and thus he cannot have outlived by 
more than three years the irruption of the Alani. If he died, 
as is most probable, in the spring of a.d. 78, his reign would 
have covered the space of twenty-seven years. It was an 
eventful one for Parthia. It brought the second period of 
struggle with the Romans to an end 17 by compromise which 
gave to Rome the shadow and to Partlna the substance of vic¬ 
tory. And it saw the first completed disintegration of the 
Empire in the successful revolt of Hyrcania—an event of evil 
portent. Volagases was undoubtedly a monarch of consider¬ 
able ability. He conducted with combined prudence and firm¬ 
ness the several campaigns against Corbulo; he proved him¬ 
self far superior to Psetus: exposed to attacks in various quar¬ 
ters from many different enemies, he repulsed all foreign in¬ 
vaders and, as against them , maintained intact the ancient 
dominions of the Arsacidse. He practically added Arminia to 
the Empire. Everywhere success attended him, except against 
a domestic foe. Hyrcania seceded during his reign, and it 
may be doubted whether Parthia ever afterwards recovered it. 
An example was thus set of successful Arian revolt against the 
hitherto irresistible Turanians, which may have tended in no 
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slight degree to produce the insurrection which eventually 
subverted the Parthian Empire. 

The successor of Yolagases I. was Pacorus, whom most 
writers on Parthian history have regarded as his son. 18 There 
is, however, no evidence of this relationship; and the chief 
reason for regarding Pacorus as belonging even to the same 
branch of the Arsacidse with Volagases I. is his youth at his 
accession, indicated by the beardless head upon his early coins, 
which is no doubt in favor of his having been a near re 
lation of the preceding king. PL III., Fig 1. The Parthian 
coins show that his reign continued at least till a.d. 93; it may 
have lasted considerably longer, for the earliest date on any 
coin of Cliosroes is iEr. Seleue. 421, or a.d. 110. The accession 
of Chosroes has been conjecturally assigned to a.d. 108, which 
would allow to Pacorus the long reign of thirty years. Of this 
interval it can only be said that, so far as our knowledge goes, 
it was almost wholly uneventful. We know absolutely noth' 
ing of this Pacorus except that he gave encouragement to a 
person who pretended to be Nero; that he enlarged and beau¬ 
tified Ctesiphon; ia that he held friendly communications with 
Decebalus, the great Dacian chief, who was successively the 
adversary of Domitian and Trajan; and that he sold the 
sovereignty of Osrhoene at a high price to the Edessene prince 
who was cotemporary with him. The Pseudo-Nero in question 
appears to have taken refuge with the Parthians in the year 
a.d. 89. and to have been demanded as an impostor by Domi¬ 
tian. 20 Pacorus was at first inclined to protect and to even assist 
him, but after a while was induced to give him up, probably by 
a threat of hostilities. The communication with the Dacian 
chief was most likely earlier. The Dacians, in one of those in- 
cursions into Moesia which they made during the first years of 
Domitian, took captive a certain Callidromus, 21 a Greek, if we 
may judge by his name, slave to a Roman of some rank, 
named Liberius Maximus. This prisoner Decebalus (we are 
told) sent as a present to Pacorus, in whose service and favor 
he remained for a number of years. This circumstance, insig¬ 
nificant enough, in itself, acquires an interest from the indica¬ 
tion which it gives of intercommunication between the enemies 
of Rome, even when they were separated by vast spaces, and 
might have been thought to have been wholly ignorant of each 
other’s existence. Decebalus can scarcely have been drawn to 
Pacorus by any other attraction than that which always sub¬ 
sists between enemies of any great dominant power. He must 
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have looked to the Parthian monarch as a friend who might 
make a diversion on his behalf upon occasion; and that mon¬ 
arch, by accepting his gift, must be considered to have shown 
a willingness to accept this kind of relation. 

The sale of the Osrhoene territory to Abgarus by Pacorus 22 
was not a fact of much consequence. It may indicate an ex¬ 
haustion of his treasury, resulting from the expenditure of 
vast sums On the enlargement and adornment of the capital, 
but otherwise it has no bearing on the general condition of the 
Empire. Perhaps the Parthian feudatories generally paid a 
price for their investiture. If they did not, and the case of 
Abgarus was peculiar, still it does not appear that his pur¬ 
chase at all altered his position as a Parthian subject. It was 
not until they transferred their allegiance to Rome that the 
Osrhoene princes struck coins, or otherwise assumed the status 
of kings. Up to the time of M. Aurelius they continued just 
as much subject to Parthia as before, and were far from ac¬ 
quiring a position of independence. 

There is reason to believe that the reign of Pacorus was a 
good deal disturbed by internal contentions. We hear of an 
Artabanus 23 as king of Parthia in a.d. 79; and the Parthian 
coins of about this period present us with two very marked 
types of head, both of them quite unlike that of Pacorus, 24 
which must be those of monarchs who either contended with 
Pacorus for the crown, or ruled contemporaneously with him 
over other portions of the Parthian Empire. [PI. III., Fig. 2.] 
Again, towards the close of Pacorus’s reign, and early in that 
of his recognized successor, Chosroes, a monarch called Mith- 
ridates is shown by the coins to have borne sway for at least 
six years—from a.d. 107 to 113. This monarch commenced 
the practice of placing a Semitic legend upon his coins, 25 which 
would seem to imply that he ruled in the western rather than 
the eastern provinces. The probability appears, on the whole, 
to be that the disintegration which has been already noticed as 
having commenced under Volagases I. was upon the increase. 
Three or four monarchs were ruling together in different por¬ 
tions of the Parthian world, each claiming to be the true Ar- 
saces, and using the full titles of Parthian sovereignty upon 
his coins. The Romans knew but little of these divisions and 
contentions, 20 their dealings being only with the Arsacid who 
reigned at Ctesiphon and bore sway over Mesopotamia and 
Adiabene. 

Pacorus must have died about a.d. 108, or a little later. 
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He left behind him two sons, Exedares and Parthamasiris, 27 
but neither of these two princes was allowed to succeed him, 
The Parthian Me&istanes assigned the crown to Chosroes, the 
brother of their late monarch, perhaps regarding Exedares and 
Parthamasiris as too young to administer the government of 
Parthia satisfactorily. If they knew, as perhaps they did, as 
that the long period of peace with Rome was coming to an 
end, and that they might expect shortly to be once more at¬ 
tacked by their old enemy, they might well desire to have 
upon the throne a prince of ripe years and approved judg¬ 
ment. A raw youth would certainly have been unfit to cope 
with the age, the experience, and the military genius of 
Trajan. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Reign of Chosroes. General condition of Oriental Affairs 
gives a handle to Trajan . Trajan's Schemes of Conquest. 
Embassy of Chosroes to Trajan fails. Great Expedition of 
Trajan. Campaign of A.D. 115. Campaign of A.D. 116. 
Death of Trajan , and relinquishment of his Parthian 
Conquests by Hadrian. Interview of Chosroes with 
Hadrian. Its Consequences. Death of Chosroes and 
Accession of Volagases II. 

“ Ad ortum solis, cunctas gentes quas inter Indum efc Enpliratem amnes inclytos 
sunt, concusses bello. M —Aurel. Viet. Hist. § 13. 


The general state of Oriental affairs at the accession of 
Chosroes seems to have been the following. Upon the demise 
of Tiridates (about a.d. 100) 1 Pacorus had established upon the 
Armenian throne one of his'sons, named Exedares, or Axidares, 
and this prince had thenceforth reigned as king of Armenia 
without making any application to Rome for investiture, or 
acknowledging in any way the right of the Romans to interfere 
with the Armenian succession. 2 Trajan, sufficiently occupied 
in the West, 3 had borne this insult. When, however, in a.d. 
114, the subjugation of Dacia was completed, and the Roman 
Emperor found his hands free, he resolved to turn his arms 
towards Asia, and to make the Armen inn difficulty a pretext 
for a great military expedition, designed to establish unmis- 
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takably the supremacy of Rome throughout the East. The 
condition of the East at once called for the attention of Rome* 
and was eminently favorable for the extension of her influence 
at this period. Disintegrating forces were everywhere at 
work, tending to produce a confusion and anarchy which 
invited the interposition of a great power, and rendered resist¬ 
ance to such a power difficult Christianity, which was daily- 
spreading itself more and more widely, acted as a dissolvent 
upon the previously-existing forms of society, loosening the 
old ties, dividing man from man by an irreconcilable division, 
and not giving much indication as yet of its power to combine 
and unite. Judaism, embittered by persecution, had from a 
nationality become a conspiracy; and the disaffected adherents 
of the Mosaic system, dispersed through all the countries of 
the East, formed an explosive element in the population which 
involved the constant danger of a catastrophe. 4 The Parthian 
political system was also, as already remarked, giving symp¬ 
toms of breaking up. Those bonds which for two centuries 
and a half had sufficed to hold together a heterogeneous king¬ 
dom extending from the Euphrates to the Indus, and from the 
Oxus to the Southern Ocean, were beginning to grow weak, 
and the Parthian Empire appeared to be falling to pieces. 
There seemed to be at once a call and an opportunity for a 
fresb arrangement of the East, for the introduction of a uni¬ 
fying power, such as Rome recognized in her own administra¬ 
tive system, which should compel the crumbling atoms of the 
Oriental world once more into cohesion. 

To this call Trajan responded. His vast ambition had been 
whetted, rather than satiated, by the conquest of a barbarous 
nation, and a single, not very valuable, province. In the East 
he might hope to add to the Roman State half a dozen countries 
of world-wide repute, the seats of ancient empires, the old 
homes of Asiatic civilization, countries associated with the 
immortal names of Sennacherib r and Sardanapalus, Cyrus, 
Darius, and Alexander. The career of Alexander had an 
attraction for him, which he was fain to confess; 3 and he 
pleased himself by imitating, though he could not hope at his 
age to equal it. His Eastern expedition was conceived very 
much in the same spirit as that of Crassus; 6 but he possessed 
the military ability in which the Triumvir was deficient, and 
the enemy whom he had to attack was grown less formidable. 

Trajan commenced his Eastern expedition in a.d. 114, seven 
years after the close of the Dacian War. He was met at 
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Athens in the autumn of that year by envoys t±cm Chosroes, 
who brought him presents, and made representations which, 
it was hoped, would induce him to consent to peace. 7 Chosroes 
stated that he had deposed his nephew, Exedares, the Armenian 
prince whose conduct had been offensive to Rome; and pro¬ 
posed that, as the Armenian throne was thereby vacant, it 
should be filled by the appointment of Parthamasiris, Exedares’s 
brother. This prince would be willing, he said, to receive 
investiture at the hands of Rome; and he requested that Trajan 
would transmit to him the symbol of sovereignty; The 
accommodation suggested would have re-established the re¬ 
lations of the two countries towards Armenia on the basis on 
which they had been placed by the agreement between 
Yolagases and Nero. It would have saved the credit of Rome, 
while it secured to Parthia the substantial advantage of re¬ 
taining Armenia under her authority and protection. Trajan 
might well have consented to it, had his sole object been to 
reclaim the rights or to vindicate the honor of his country. 
But he had distinctly made up his mind to aim, not at the re¬ 
establishment of any former condition of things, but at the 
placing of matters in the East on an entirely new footing. 8 
He therefore gave the ambassadors of Chosroes a cold reception, 
declined the gifts offered him, and replied to the proposals of 
accommodation that the friendship of kings was to be meas¬ 
ured by deeds rather than by words—he would therefore say 
nothing, but when he reached Syria would act in a becoming 
manner. 9 The envoys of the Parthian monarch were obliged 
to return with this unsatisfactory answer; and Chosroes had 
to wait and see what interpretation it would receive from the 
course of events. 

During the later months of autumn, Trajan advanced from 
Athens to Antioch. 10 At that luxurious capital, he mustered 
his forces and prepared for the campaign of the ensuing year. 
Abgarus, the Osrhoene prince who had lately purchased his 
sovereignty from Pacorus, 11 sent an embassy to him in the 
course of the winter, with presents and an offer of friendship. 12 
Parthamasiris also entered into communications with him, first 
assuming the royal title, and then, when his letter received no 
answer, dropping it, and addressing the Roman Emperor as a 
mere private person. 13 Upon this act of self-humiliation, nego- 
tiations were commenced. Parthamasiris was encouraged to 
present himself at the Roman camp, and was given to under¬ 
stand that he would there receive from Trajan, as Tiridates had 
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received from Nero, the emblem of sovereignty and permission 
to rule Armenia. The military preparations were, however, 
continued. Vigorous measures were taken to restore the dis¬ 
cipline of the Syrian legions, which had suffered through the 
long tranquillity of the East and the enervating influence of the 
climate. 14 With the spring Trajan commenced his march. 
Ascending the Euphrates, to Samosata, and receiving as he ad¬ 
vanced the submission of various semi-independent dynasts 
and princes, he took possession of Satala and Elegeia, Armeni¬ 
an cities on or near the Euphrates, and establishing himself at 
the last-named place, waited for the arrival of Parthamasiris. 
That prince shortly rode into the Roman camp, attended by a 
small retinue; and a meeting was arranged, at which the Par¬ 
thian, in the sight of the whole Roman army, took the diadem 
from his brows and laid it at the feet of the Roman Emperor, 
expecting to have it at once restored to him. But Trajan had 
determined otherwise. He made no movement; and the army, 
prepared no doubt for the occasion, shouted with all their 
might, saluting him anew as Imperator, and congratulating 
him on his “ bloodless victory.” 15 Parthamasiris felt that he 
had fallen into a trap, and would gladly have turned and fled; 
but he found himself surrounded by the Roman troops and 
virtually a prisoner. Upon this he demanded a private audi¬ 
ence, and was conducted to the Emperor’s tent, where he made 
proposals which were coldly rejected, and he was given to 
understand that he must regard his crown as forfeited. It was 
further required of him that, to prevent false rumors, he 
should present himself a second time at the Emperor’s tribunal, 
prefer his requests openly, and hear the Imperial decision. 
The Parthian consented. With a boldness worthy of his high 
descent, he affirmed that he had neither been defeated nor 
made prisoner, but had come of his own free will to hold a con¬ 
ference with the Roman chief, in the full expectation of receiv¬ 
ing from him, as Tiridates had received from Nero, the crown 
of Armenia, confident, moreover, that in any case he would 
suffer no wrong, but be allowed to depart in safety. Trajan 
answered that he did not intend, to give the crown of Armenia 
to any one—the country belonged to the Romans, and should 
have a Roman governor. As for Parthamasiris. he was free 
to go whithersoever he pleased, and his Parthian attendants 
might accompany him. The Armenians, however, must re¬ 
main. They were Roman subjects, and owed no allegiance 
to Parthia. 16 
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The tale thus told, with no appearance of shame, by the 
Roman historian, Dio Cassius, is sufficiently disgraceful to 
Trajan, but it does not reveal to us the entire baseness of liis 
conduct. We learn from other writers, 17 two of them contem¬ 
porary with the events, that the pompous dismissal of Partha- 
masiris, with leave to go wherever he chose, was a mere pre¬ 
tence. Trajan had come to the conclusion, if not before the 
interview, at any rate in the course of it. that the youth was 
dangerous, and could not be allowed to live. He therefore 
sent troops to arrest him as he rode off from the camp, and 
when he offered resistance caused him to be set upon and slain. 
This conduct he afterwards strove to justify by accusing the 
young prince of having violated the agreement made at the in¬ 
terview; 18 but even the debased moral sense of his age was re¬ 
volted by this act, and declared the grounds whereon he ex¬ 
cused it insufficient. Good faith and honor had heen sacrificed 
(it was said) to expediency—the reputation of Rome had been 
tarnished it would have been better, even if Parthamasiris 
were guilty, to have let him escape, than to have punished him 
at the cost of a public scandal. 19 So strongly was the disgrace 
felt that some (it seems) endeavored to exonerate Trajan from 
the responsibility of having contrived the deed, and to throw 
the blame of it on Exedares, the ex-king of Armenia and 
brother of Parthamasiris. But Trajan had not sunk so low as 
to shift his fault on another. He declared openly that the act 
was his own, and that Exedares had had no part in it. 20 

The death of Parthamasiris was followed by the complete 
submisson of Armenia, 21 Chosroes made no attempt to avenge 
the murder of his nephew, or to contest with Trajan the pos¬ 
session of the long-disputed territory. A little doubt seems for 
a short time to have been entertained by the Romans as to its 
disposal. The right of Exedares to be reinstated in his former 
kingdom 22 was declared by some to be clear; and it was prob¬ 
ably urged that the injuries which he had suffered at the hands 
of Chosroes would make him a sure Roman ally. But these ar¬ 
guments had no weight with Trajan. He had resolved upon his 
course. An end should be put, at once and forever, to the 
perpetual intrigues and troubles inseparable from such rela¬ 
tions as had hitherto subsisted between Rome and the Arme¬ 
nian kingdom. The Greater and the Lesser Armenia should be 
annexed to the Empire, and should form a single Roman 
province. 23 This settled, attention was turned to the neigh¬ 
boring countries. Alliance was made with Anchialus, king 
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of the Heniochi and Macheloni, and presents were sent to 
him in return for those which his envoys had brought 10 Tra¬ 
jan. 24 A new king was given to the Albanians. Friendly re¬ 
lations were established with the chiefs of the Iberi, Sauro- 
matee, Colchi, and even with the tribes settled on the Cimme¬ 
rian Bosphorus. 25 The nations of these parts were taught that 
Rome was the power which the inhabitants even of the remote 
East and North had most to fear; and a wholesome awe was 
instilled into them which would, it was hoped, conduce to 
the general tranquillity of the Empire. 

But the objects thus accomplished, considerable as they 
were, did not seem to the indefatigable Emperor sufficient for 
one year. Having settled the affairs of the North-east, and 
left garrisons in the chief Armenian strongholds, 26 Trajan 
marched southwards to Edessa, the capital of the province of 
Gsrhoene, and there received the humble submission of Ab- 
garus, who had hitherto wavered between the two contending 
powers. 27 Manisares, a satrap of these parts, who had a quar¬ 
rel of his own with Chosroes, also embraced his cause, 28 while 
other chiefs wavered in then allegiance to Parthia, but feared 
to trust the invader. Hostilities were commenced by attacks 
in two directions—southward against the tract known as An- 
themusia, between the Euphrates and the Khabour; 29 and east¬ 
ward against Batnae, Nisibis, and the mountain region known 
as Gordyene, or the Mons Masius. 30 Success attended both 
these movements; and, before winter set in, the Romans had 
made themselves masters of the whole of Upper Mesopotamia, 
and had even pushed southwards as far as Singara, 31 a town on 
the skirts of the modern Sinjar mountain-range. Mesopotamia 
was at once, like Armenia, ‘‘reduced into the form of a Roman 
province.Medals were issued representing the conqueror 
with these subject countries at his foot ; 32 and the obsequious 
Senate conferred the title of “Parthicus” upon the Imperator, 33 
who had thus robbed the Parthians of two provinces. 

According to some, the headquarters of Trajan during the 
ensuing winter were at Nisibis or Edessa, 34 but the nexus of 
the narrative in Dio seems rather to require, and the other 
ancient notices to allow, the belief that he returned to Syria 
and wintered at Antioch, 55 leaving his generals in possession of 
the conquered regions, with orders to make every preparation 
for the campaign of the next year. Among other instructions 
which they received was the command to build a large fleet at 
Nisibis, where good timber was abundant, 56 apd to prepare for 
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its transport to the Tigris, at the point where that stream quits 
the mountains and enters on the open country. 57 Meanwhile, 
in the month of December, 33 the magnificent Syrian capital, 
wbere Trajan had his headquarters, was visited by a calamity 
of a most appalling character. An earthquake, of a violence 
and duration unexampled in ancient times, destroyed the 
greater part of its edifices, and buried in their ruins vast multi¬ 
tudes of the inhabitants and of the strangers that had flocked 
into the town in consequence of the Imperial presence. Many 
Romans of the highest rank perished, and among them M. 
Virgilianus Pedo, one of the consuls for the year. The Emperor 
himself was in danger, and only escaped by creeping through 
a window of the house in which he resided; nor was his person 
quite unscathed. Some falling fragments struck him; but for¬ 
tunately the injuries that he received were slight, and had no 
permanent consequence. The bulk of the surviving inhabitants, 
finding themselves houseless, or afraid to enter their houses if 
they still stood, bivouacked during the height of the winter in 
the open air, in the Circus, and elsewhere about the city. The 
terror which legitimately followed from the actual perils was 
heightened by imaginary fears. It was thought that the Mons 
Casius, which towers above Antioch to the south-west, was 
about to be shattered by the violence of the shocks, and to pre¬ 
cipitate itself upon the ruined town. 39 

Nor were the horrors of the catastrophe confined to Antioch. 
The earthquake was one of a series which carried destruction 
and devastation through the greater part of the East. In the 
Roman province of Asia, four cities were completely destroyed 
—Eleia, Myrina, Pitane, and Cyme. In Greece two towns were 
reduced to ruins, namely, Opus in Locris, and Oritus. In 
Galatia three cities, unnamed, suffered the same fate. 4 ” It 
seemed as if Providence had determined that the new glories 
which Rome was gaining by the triumphs of her arms slioiild 
be obscured by calamities of a kind that no human power could 
avert or control, and that despite the efforts of Trajan to make 
his reign a time of success and splendor, it should go down to 
posterity as one of gloom, suffering, and disaster. 

Trajan, however, did not allow himself to be diverted from 
the objects that he had set before him by such trifling matters 
as the sufferings of a certain number of provincial towns. 
With the approach of spring (a.d. 11G) he was up and doing. 41 
His officers had obeyed his orders, and a fleet had been built 
at Nisibis during the winter amply sufficient for the purpose 
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for which it was wanted. The ships were so constructed that 
they could be easily taken to pieces and put together again. 
Trajan had them conveyed on wagons to the Tigris at Jezireh, 42 
and there proceeded to make preparations for passing the river 
and attacking Adiabene. By embarking on board some of his 
ships companies of heavy-armed and archers, who protected 
his working parties, and at the same tune threatening with 
other ships to cross at many different points, he was able, 
though with much difficulty, to bridge the stream in the face 
of a powerful body of the enemy, and to land his troops safely 
on the opposite bank. This done, his work was more than half 
accomplished. Chosroes remained aloof from the war, either 
husbanding his resources, or perhaps occupied by civil feuds, 43 
and left the defence of his outlying provinces to them respective 
governors. Mebarsapes, the Adiabenian monarch, had set his 
hopes on keeping the invader out of his kingdom by defending 
the line of the Tigris, and when that was forced he seems to 
have despaired, and to have made no further effort. His towns 
and strongholds were taken one after another, without their 
offering any serious resistance. Nineveh, Arbela, and Gauga- 
mala fell into the enemy’s hands. Adenystrae, a place of great 
strength, was captured by a small knot of Roman prisoners, 
who, when they found their friends near, rose upon the garri¬ 
son, killed the commandant, and opened the gates to their 
countrymen. 44 In a short time the whole tract between the 
Tigris and the Zagros mountains was overrun; resistance 
ceased; and the invader was able to proceed to further con¬ 
quests. 

It might have been expected that an advance would have at 
once been directed on Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital; but 
Trajan, for some reason which is not made clear to us, deter¬ 
mined otherwise. He repassed the Tigris into Mesopotamia, 
took Hatra 45 (now el-Hadhr), at that time one of the most con¬ 
siderable places in those parts, and then, crossing to the Eu¬ 
phrates, descended its course to Hit 46 and Babylon. No re¬ 
sistance was offered him, and he became master of the mighty 
Babylon without a blow. Seleucia seems also to have sub¬ 
mitted ; 47 and it remained only to attack and take the capital 
in order to have complete possession of the entire region 
watered by the two great rivers. For this purpose a fleet 
was again necessary, and, as the ships used on the upper 
Tigris had, it would seem, been abandoned, 48 Trajan conveyed 
a flotilla, which ha.d descended the Euphrates, across Meso- 
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potamia on rollers, and launching it upon the Tigris, proceeded 
to the attack of the great metropolis. 4J Here again the resist¬ 
ance that he encountered was trivial. Like Babylon and Se- 
leucia, Ctesiplion at once opened its gates. The monarch had 
departed with his family and his chief treasures, 50 and had 
placed a vast space between himself and his antagonist. He 
was prepared to contend with his Roman foe, not in battle 
array, but by means of distance, natural obstacles, and guerilla 
warfare. He had evidently determined neither to risk a battle 
nor stand a siege. As Trajan advanced, he retreated, seeming 
to yield all, but no doubt intending, if it should be necessary, 
to turn to bay at last, and in the meantime diligently foment¬ 
ing that spirit of discontent and disaffection which was shortly 
to render the further advance of the Imperial troops impos¬ 
sible. 

But, for the moment, all appeared to go well with the in¬ 
vaders. The surrender of Ctesiphon brought with it the sub¬ 
mission of the whole region on the lower courses of the great 
nvers, and gave the conqueror access to the waters of a new 
sea. Trajan may be excused if he overrated his successes, re¬ 
garded himself as another Alexander, and deemed that the 
great monarchy, so long the rival of Rome, was now at last 
swept away, and that the entire East was on the point of being 
absorbed into the Roman Empire. The capture by his lieuten¬ 
ants of the golden throne of the Parthian kings may well have 
seemed to him emblematic of this change; and the flight of 
Chosroes into the remote and barbarous regions of the far East 
may have helped to lull his adversary into a feeling of com¬ 
plete security. Such a feeling is implied in the pleasure voy¬ 
age of the conqueror down the Tigris to the Persian Gulf, in 
his embarkation on the waters of the Southern Sea, in the in¬ 
quiries which he instituted with respect to Indian affairs, and 
in the regret to which he gave utterance, that his advanced 
years prevented him from making India the term of his 
labors. 51 No shadow of his coming troubles seems to have 
flitted before the eyes of the Emperor during the weeks that 
he was thus occupied—weeks which he passed in self-com¬ 
placent contemplation of the past and dreams of an impossible 
future. 

Suddenly, tidings of a most alarming kind dispelled his 
pleasing visions, and roused him to renewed exertions. Re¬ 
volt, he found, had broken out everywhere in his rear. At 
Seleucia, at Hatra, at Nisibis, at Edessa, 52 the natives had 
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flown to arms; his entire line of retreat was beset by foes, and 
he ran a risk of having his return cut off, and of perishing in 
the land which he had invaded. Trajan had hastily to retrace 
his steps, and to send his generals in all directions to check the 
spread of insurrection. Seleucia was recovered by Erucius 
Clarus and Julius Alexander, who punished its rebellion by 
delivering it to the flames. Lucius Quietus retook Nisibis, 
and plundered and burnt Edessa. Maximus, on the contrary, 
was defeated and slain by the rebels, 53 who completely de¬ 
stroyed the Eoman army under his orders. 54 Trajan, perceiv¬ 
ing how slight his hold was upon the conquered populations, 
felt compelled to change his policy, and, as the only mode of 
pacifying, even temporarily, the growing discontent, instead 
of making Lower Mesopotamia into a Eoman province, as he 
had made Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia, and Adiabene (or 
Assyria), he proceeded with much pomp and display to set 
up a native king. The prince selected was a certain Partha- 
maspates, a member of the royal family of the Arsacidse, who 
had previously sided with Eome against the reigning mon¬ 
arch. 55 In a plain near Ctesiphon, where he had had his tri¬ 
bunal erected, Trajan, after a speech wherein he extolled the 
greatness of his own exploits, presented to the assembled 
Eomans and natives this youth as King of Parthia, and with 
his own hand placed the diadem upon his brow. 66 

Under cover of the popularity acquired by this act the aged 
Emperor now commenced his retreat. The line of the Tigris 
was no doubt open to him, and along this he might have 
marched in peace to Upper Mesopotamia or Armenia; but 
either he preferred the direct route to Syria by way of Hatra 
and Singara, or the insult offered to the Eoman name by the 
independent attitude which the people of the former place still 
maintained induced him to diverge from the general line of his 
course, and to enter the desert in order to chastise their pre¬ 
sumption. Hatra was a small town, but strongly fortified. 
The inhabitants at this time belonged 57 to that Arabian immi¬ 
gration which was always more and more encroaching upon 
Mesopotamia. They were Parthian subjects, but appear to 
have had their own native kings. 58 On the approach of Tra¬ 
jan, nothing daunted, they closed their gates, and prepared 
themselves for resistance. Though he battered down a por¬ 
tion of the wall, they repulsed all the attempts of his soldiers 
to enter through the breach, and when he himself came near to 
reconnoitre, they drove him off with their arrows. His troops 
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suffered from the heat, from the want of provisions and fodder, 
from the swarms of flies which disputed with them every mor¬ 
sel of their food and every drop of their drink, and finally 
from violent hail and thunderstorms. Trajan was forced to 
withdraw after a time without effecting anything, and to own 
himself baffled and defeated by the garrison of a petty for 
tress. 53 

The year, ad . 116, seems to have closed with this memo- 
rable failure. In the following spring, Chosroes, learning the 
retreat of the Romans, returned to Ctesiphon, expelled Par- 
thamaspates, who retired into Roman territory, and re-estab 
lished his authority in Susiana and Southern Mesopotamia. 6 * 
The Romans, however, still held Assyria (Adiabene) and Upper 
Mesopotamia, as well as Armenia, and had the strength of 
the Empire been exerted to maintain these possessions, they 
might have continued in all probability to be Roman provinces, 
despite any efforts that Parthia could have made to recover 
them. But in August, a.d. 117, Trajan died; and his succes¬ 
sor, Hadrian, was deeply impressed with the opinion that 
Trajan’s conquests had been impolitic, and that it was unsafe 
for Rome to attempt under the circumstances of the time any 
extension of the Eastern frontier. The first act of Hadrian 
was to relinquish the three provinces which Trajan’s Parthian 
war had added to the Empire, and to withdraw the legions 
within the Euphrates. 61 Assyria and Mesopotamia were at 
once re-occupied by the Parthians. Armenia appears to have 
been made over by Hadrian to Parthamaspates, 62 and to have 
thus returned to its former condition of a semi-independent 
kingdom, leaning alternately on Rome and Parthia. It has 
been asserted that Osrhoene was placed likewise upon the 
same footing; 63 but the numismatic evidence adduced in favor 
of this view is weak ; 64 and upon the whole it appears most 
probable that, like the other Mesopotamian countries, Os¬ 
rhoene again fell under the dominion of the Arsacidre. Rome 
therefore gained nothing by the great exertions which she had 
made, 65 unless it were a partial recovery of her lost influence 
in Armenia, and a knowledge of the growing weakness of her 
Eastern rival—a knowledge which, though it produced no im- 
mediate fruit, was of importance, and was borne in mind 
when, after another half-century of peace, the relations of the 
two empires became once more unsatisfactory. 

The voluntary withdrawal of Hadrian from Assyria and 
Mesopotamia placed him on amicable terms with Parthia dur- 
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mg the whole of his reign. Chosroes and his successor could 
not but feel themselves under obligations to the monarch who, 
without being forced to it by a defeat, had restored to Parthia 
the most valuable of her provinces. On one occasion alone do 
we hear of any, even threatened, interruption of the friendly 
relations subsisting between the two powers; and then the 
misunderstanding, whatever it may have been, was easily rec¬ 
tified and peace maintained. Hadrian, in a.d. 122, had an 
interview with Chosroes on his eastern frontier, and by per¬ 
sonal explanations and assurances averted, we are told,™ au 
impending outbreak. Not long afterwards (a.d. 130, probably) 
he returned to Chosroes the daughter who had been captured 
by Trajan, and at the same time promised the restoration of 
the golden throne, 67 on which the Parthians appear to have set 
a special value. 

It must have been soon after he received back his daughter 
that Chosroes died. His latest coins bear a date equivalent to 
a.d. 128 ; 6S and the Roman historians give Volagases II. as 
king of Parthia in a.d. 133. 69 It has been generally supposed 
that this prince was Chosroes’ son, and succeeded him in the 
natural course; 70 but the evidence of the Parthian coins is 
strong against these suppositions. According to them, Vola¬ 
gases had been a pretender to the Parthian throne as early as 
a.d. 78, and had struck coins both in that year and the follow¬ 
ing one, about the date of the accession of Pacorus. His at¬ 
tempt had, however, at that time failed, and for forty-one 
years he kept his pretensions in abeyance; but about a.d. 
119 or 120 he appears to have again come forward, and to have 
disputed the crown with Chosroes, or reigned contemporane¬ 
ously with him over some portion of the Parthian kingdom, 
till about a.d. 130, when—probably on the death of Chosroes— 
he was acknowledged as sole king by the entire nation. Such 
is the evidence of the coins, which in this case are very pecu¬ 
liar, and bear the name of Volagases from first to last. 71 It 
seems to follow from them that Chosroes was succeeded, not 
by a son, but by a rival, an old claimant of the crown, who 
cannot have been much younger than Chosroes himself. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Reign of Volagases II. Invasion of the Alani. Communica¬ 
tions between Volagases and Antoninus Pius. Death of Vola¬ 
gases II. and Accession of Volagases III. Aggressive liar 
of Volagases III. on Rome . Campaign of a.d. 162. Verus 
sent to the East. Sequel of the War. Losses suffered by 
Parthia. Death of Volagases III. 

“ Parthioum belhim, quod Volagessus . . . indhtit.” 

Jul. Capit. Jf. Antonin. § 8. 

Volagases II. appears to have occupied the Parthian throne, 
after the death of Chosroes, for the space of nineteen years. 
His reign has a general character of tranquillity, which agrees 
well with the advanced period of life at which, according to 
the coins, he first became actual king of Parthia. 1 It was dis¬ 
turbed by only one actual outbreak of hostilities, an occasion 
upon which Volagases stood upon the defensive; and on one 
other occasion was for a brief period threatened with disturb¬ 
ance. Otherwise it seems to have been wholly peaceful. So 
far as appears, no pretenders troubled it. The coins show, for 
the years between a.d. 130 and a.d. 149, the head of but one 
monarch, a head of a marked type, which is impossible to be 
mistaken. 5 [PI. III., Fig. 4.] 

The occasion upon which actual hostilities disturbed the re¬ 
pose of Volagases was in a.d. 133, when, by the intrigues of 
Pharasmanes, king of the Iberians, a great horde of Alani from 
the tract beyond the Caucasus was induced to pour itself 
through the passes of that mountain chain upon the territories 
of both the Parthians and the Romans. 3 Pharasmanes had 
previously shown contempt for the power of Rome by refusing 
to pay court to Hadrian, when, in a.d. 130, he invited the mon- 
archs of Western Asia generally to a conference. 4 He had also, 
it would seem, been insulted by Hadrian, who, when Pharas- 
manes sent him a number of cloaks made of cloth-of-gold, em¬ 
ployed them in the adornment of three hundred convicts con¬ 
demned to furnish sport to the Romans in the amphitheatre. 5 
What quarrel he had with the Parthians we are not told; but 
it is related that at his instigation the savage Alani, introduced 
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within the mountain barrier, poured at one and the same time 
into Media Atropatene, which was a dependency of Parthia; 
into Armenia, which was under Parthamaspates; and into the 
Eoman province of Cappadocia. Volagases sent an embassy to 
Pome complaining of the conduct of Pharasmanes, 6 who ap¬ 
pears to have been regarded as ruling imder Eoman protection; 
and that prince was summoned to Eome in order to answer for 
his conduct. But the Alanian inroad had to be dealt with at 
once. The Eoman governor of Cappadocia, who was Arrian, 
the historian of Alexander, by a mere display of force drove 
the barbarians from his province. Volagases showed a tamer 
spirit; he was content to follow an example, often set in the 
East, and already in one instance imitated by Eome, 7 but never 
adopted by any nation as a settled policy without fatal conse¬ 
quences, and to buy at a high price the retreat of the invaders. 

It was to have been expected that Eome would have punished 
severely the guilt of Pharasmanes in exposing the Empire and 
its allies to horrors such as always accompany the inroads of a 
barbarous people. But though the Iberian monai^ch was com¬ 
pelled to travel to Eome and make his appearance before the 
Emperor’s tribunal, 8 yet Hadrian, so far from punishing him, 
was induced to load him with benefits and honors. He per¬ 
mitted him to sacrifice in the Capitol, placed his equestrian 
statue in the temple of Bellona, and granted him an augmenta¬ 
tion of territory. 9 Volagases can scarcely have been pleased at 
these results of his complaints; he bore them, however, with¬ 
out murmuriug, and, when (in a.d. 138) Hadrian died and was 
succeeded by his adopted son, T. Aurelius, better known as 
Antoninus Pius, Volagases sent to Eome an embassy of con¬ 
gratulation, and presented the new monarch with a crown of 
gold. 10 

It was probably at this same time that he ventured to make 
an unpleasant demand. Hadrian had promised that the golden 
throne which Trajan had captured in his expedition, and by 
which the Parthians set so much store, should be surrendered to 
them; 11 but this promise he had failed to perform. Volagases 
appears to have thought that his successor might be more 
facile, and accordingly instructed his envoys to re-open the 
subject, to remind Antoninus of the pledged faith of his adopted 
father, and to make a formal request for the delivery of the 
valued relic. 12 Antoninus, however, proved as obdurate as 
Hadrian. He was not to be persuaded by any argument to 
give back the trophy; and the envoys had to return with the 
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report that their representations upon the point had been in 
vain, and had wholly failed to move the new Emperor. 

The history of Volagases II. ends with this transaction. No 
events are assignable to the last ten years of his reign, wliich 
was probably a season of profound repose, in the East as it was 
in the West—a period having (as our greatest historian observes 
of it) “the rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history,” which is, indeed (as he says), “little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.' 513 
The influence of Eome extended beyond his borders. As in 
modern times it has become a proverb that when a particular 
European nation is satisfied the peace of the world is assured, 
so in the days whereof we are treating it would seem that 
Rome had only to desire repose, for the surrounding nations to 
find themselves tranquil. The inference appears to be that 
not only were the wars which occurred between Rome and her 
neighbors for the most part stirred up by herself, but that even 
the civil commotions which disturbed States upon her borders 
had very generally their origin in Roman intrigues, which, 
skilfully concealed from view, nevertheless directed the course 
of affairs in surrounding States, and roused in them, when 
Rome thought her interests required it, civil differences, disor¬ 
ders, and contentions. 

The successor of Volagases II. was Volagases III., who was 
most probably his son, although of this there is no direct evi¬ 
dence. The Parthian coins show 14 that Volagases III. ascended 
the throne in a.d. 14S or 149, and reigned till a.d. 190 or 191— 
a space of forty-two years. We may assume that he was a 
tolerably young man at his accession, though the effigy upon 
his earliest coins is well bearded, and that he was somewhat 
tired of the long inactivity which had characterized the period 
of his father’s rule. He seems very early to have meditated a 
war with Rome, 15 and to have taken certain steps which be¬ 
trayed his intentions; but, upon their coming to the knowledge 
of Antoninus, and that prince wilting to him on the subject, 
Volagases altered his plans, 16 and resolved to wait, at any rate, 
until a change of Emperor at Rome should give him a chance 
of taking the enemy at a disadvantage. Thus it was not till 
a.d. 161—twelve years after his accession—that his original de¬ 
sign was carried out, and the flames of war were once more 
lighted in the East to the ruin and desolation of the fairest por¬ 
tion of Western Asia. 

The good Antoninus was succeeded in the spring of a.d. 161 
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by his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, who at once associated 
with him in the government the other adopted son of Antoni¬ 
nus, Lucius Verus. Upon this, thinking that the opportunity 
for which he had been so long waiting had at last arrived, Vo- 
lagases marched his troops suddenly into Armenia, expelled 
Sosemus, the king protected by the Romans, 17 and established 
in his place a certain Tigranes, a scion of the old royal stock, 
whom the Armenians regarded as their rightful monarch. 18 
News of this bold stroke soon reached the governors of the 
adjacent Roman provinces, and Severianus, prsefect of Cap¬ 
padocia, a Gaul by birth, incited by the predictions of a pseudo¬ 
prophet of those parts, named Alexander, 19 proceeded at the 
head of a legion into the adjoining kingdom, in the hope of 
crushing the nascent insurrection and punishing at once the 
Armenian rebels and their Parthian supporters. Scarcely, 
however, had he crossed the Euphrates, when he found him¬ 
self confronted by an overwhelming force, commanded by a 
Parthian called Chosroes, 20 and was compelled to throw himself 
into the city of Elegeia, where he was immediately surrounded 
and besieged. 21 Various tales were told of his conduct under 
these circumstances, and of the fate which overtook him ; 22 the 
most probable account being that after holding out for three 
days he and his troops were assailed on all sides, and, after a 
brave resistance, were shot down almost to a man. The Par- 
thians then crossed the Euphrates, and carried fire and sword 
through Syria. 23 Attidius Comelianus, the proconsul, having 
ventured to oppose them, was repulsed. 24 Vague thoughts of 
flying to arms and shaking off the Roman yoke possessed the 
minds of the Syrians, 25 and threatened to lead to some overt 
act. The Parthians passed through Syria into Palestine, and 
almost the whole East seemed to lie open to their incursions. 
When these facts were reported at Rome, it was resolved to 
send Lucius Verus to the East. He was of an age to undergo 
the hardships of campaigning, and therefore better fitted than 
Marcus Aurelius to undertake the conduct of a great war. But, 
as his military talent was distrusted, it was considered neces¬ 
sary to place at his disposal a number of the best Roman gen¬ 
erals of the time, whose services he might use while he claimed 
as his own their successes. Statius Priscus, Avidius Cassius, 
and Martius Verus, were the most important of these officers; 
and it was by them, and not by Verus himself, that the military 
operations were, in fact, conducted. 

It was not till late in the year a.d. 162 that Verus, having 
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with reluctance torn himself from Italy, 26 appeared, with his 
lieutenants, upon the scene in Syria, and, after vainly offering 
them terms of peace, 27 commenced hostilities against the trium¬ 
phant Parthians. The young Emperor did not adventure his 
own person in the field, hut stationed himself at Antioch, 29 
where he could enjoy the pleasures and amusements of a luxu¬ 
rious capital, while he committed to his lieutenants the task 
of recovering Syria and Armenia, and of chastising the in¬ 
vaders. Avidius Cassius, to whom the Syrian legions were 
entrusted, had a hard task to bring them into proper discipline 
after them long period of inaction, 29 but succeeded after a while 
by the use of almost unexampled severities. Attacked by Yo- 
lagases within the limits of his province, he made a successful 
defence, 30 and in a short tune was able to take the offensive, to 
defeat Volagases in a great battle near Europus, 31 and (a.d. 163) 
to drive the Parthians across the Euphrates. The Armenian 
war was at the same time being pressed by Statius Priscus, who 
advanced without a check from the frontier to the capital, Ar- 
taxata, which he took and (as it seems) destroyed. 32 He then 
built a new city, which he strongly garrisoned with Roman 
troops, and sent intelligence of his successes to Rome, whither 
Soaemus, the expelled monarch, had betaken himself. Soaemus 
was upon this replaced on the Armenian throne, the task of 
settling him in the government being deputed to a certain 
Thucydides, by whose efforts, together with those of Martius 
Verus, all opposition to the restored monarch was suppressed, 
and the entire country tranquillized. 33 

Rome had thus in the space of two years recovered her losses, 
and shown Parthia that she was still well able to maintain the 
position in Western Asia which she had acquired by the vic¬ 
tories of Trajan. But such a measure of success did not con¬ 
tent the ambitious generals into whose hands the incompetence 
of Yerus had thrown the real direction of the war. Military 
distinction at this time offered to a Roman a path to the very 
highest honors, each successful general becoming at once by 
force of his position a candidate for the Imperial dignity. Of 
the various able officers employed under Yerus, the most dis¬ 
tinguished and the most ambitious was Cassius—a chief who 
ultimately raised the standard of revolt against Aurelius, and 
lost his life in consequence. 34 Cassius, after he had succeeded 
in clearing Syria of the invaders, was made hy Aurelius a 
sort of generalissimo ; 35 and being thus free to act as he chose, 
determined to carry the war into the enemy’s countiy, and to 
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try if he could not rival, or outdo, the exploits of Trajan fifty 
years previously. Though we have no continuous narrative of 
his expedition, we may trace its course with tolerable accuracy 
in the various fragmentary writings which bear upon the his¬ 
tory of the time—from Zeugma, when he crossed the Euphra¬ 
tes into Mesopotamia, 36 to Nicephorium, 37 near the junction 
of the Belik with the Euphrates; and thence down the course 
of the stream to Sura 38 (Sippara?) and Babylon. 39 At Sura a 
battle was fought, in which the Romans were victorious; and 
then the final efforts were made, which covered Cassius with 
glory. The great city of Seleucia, upon the Tigris, which had 
a population of 400,000 souls, was besieged, taken, and burnt, 
to punish an alleged treason of the inhabitants. 40 Ctesiphon, 
upon the opposite side of the stream, was occupied, and the 
summer palace of Volagases there situated was levelled with 
the ground. 41 The various temples were plundered; secret 
places, where it was thought treasure might be hid, were ex¬ 
amined, and a rich booty was carried off by the invaders. The 
Parthians, worsted in every encounter, ceased to resist; and all 
the conquests made by Trajan were recovered. Nor was this 
all. The Roman general, after conquering the Mesopotamian 
plain, advanced into the Zagros mountains, and occupied, at 
any rate, a portion of Media, thereby entitling his Imperial 
masters to add to the titles of “ Armeniacus, ” and “ Parthicus, ” 
which they had already assumed, the further and wholly novel 
title of “ Medicus.” 42 

But Rome was not to escape the Nemesis which is wont to 
pursue the over-fortunate. During the stay of the army in 
Babylonia a disease was contracted of a strange and terrible 
character, whereto the superstitious fears of the soldiers as¬ 
signed a supernatural origin. The pestilence, they said, had 
crept forth from a subterranean cell in the temple of Comsean 
Apollo at Seleucia, 43 which those who were plundering the 
town rashly opened in the hope of its containing treasure, but 
which held nothing except this fearful scourge, placed there m 
primeval times by the spells of the Chaldeans. Such a belief, 
however fanciful, was calculated to increase the destructive 
power of the malady, and so to multiply its victims. Vasi* 
numbers of the soldiers perished, we are told, from its effects 
during the march homeward; them sufferings being further 
aggravated by the failure of supplies, which was such that 
many died of famine. 44 The stricken army, upon entering the 
Roman territory, communicated the infection to the inhabv 
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tants, and the return of Veras and his troops to Rome was a 
inarch of Death through the provinces. The pestilence raged 
with special force throughout Italy, and spread as far as the 
Rhine and the Atlantic Ocean. 45 According to one writer 46 
more than one half of the entire population, and almost the 
whole Roman army, was carried off by it. 

Rut though Rome suffered in consequence of the war, its gen¬ 
eral result was undoubtedly disadvantageous to the Parthians. 
The expedition of Cassius was the first invasion of Parthia in 
which Rome had been altogether triumphant. Trajan’s cam¬ 
paign had brought about the submission of Armenia to the 
Romans; but it did not permanently deprive Parthia of any 
portion of her actual territory. And the successes of the Em¬ 
peror in his advance were almost balanced by the disasters 
which accompanied his retreat—disasters so serious as to cause 
a general belief that Hadrian’s concessions sprang more from 
prudence than from generosity. The war of Verus produced 
the actual cession to Rome of a Parthian province, which con¬ 
tinued thenceforth for centuries to be an integral portion of 
the Roman Empire. 47 Western Mesopotamia, or the tract be¬ 
tween the Euphrates and the Khabour, passed under the domin¬ 
ion of Rome at this time; and, though not reduced to the con¬ 
dition of a province, was none the less lost to Parthia, and ab¬ 
sorbed by Rome into her territory. Parthia, moreover, was 
penetrated by the Roman arms more deeply at this time than 
she had ever been previously, and was made to feel, as she had 
never felt before, that in contending with Rome she was fight¬ 
ing a losing battle. It added to the disgrace of her defeats, 
and to her own sense of their decisive character, that they 
were inflicted by a mere general, a man of no very great emi¬ 
nence, and one who was far from possessing the free command 
of those immense resources which Rome had at her disposal. 

Parthia had now. in fact, entered upon the third stage of 
her decline. The first was reached when she ceased to be an 
aggressive and was content to become a stationary power; 48 
the second set in when she began to lose territory by the revolt 
of her own subjects; 49 the third—which commences at this 
point—is marked by her inability to protect herself from the 
attacks of a foreign assailant. The causes of her decline were 
various. Luxury had no doubt done its ordinary work upon 
the conquerors of rich and highly-civilized regions, softening 
down their original ferocity, and rendering them at once less 
robust in frame and less bold and venturesome in character. 
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The natural law of exhaustion, which sooner or later affects 
all races of any distinction, may also not improbably have 
come into play, rendering the Parthians of the age of Veras 
very degenerate descendants of those who displayed such 
brilliant qualities when they contended with Orassus and Mark 
Antony. Loyalty towards the monarch, and the absolute de¬ 
votion of every energy to his service, which characterized the 
earlier times, dwindled and disappeared as the succession be¬ 
came more and more disputed, and the Icings less worthy of 
their subjects’ admiration. The strength needed against for¬ 
eign enemies was, moreover, frequently expended in civil 
broils; the spirit of patriotism declined; and tameness under 
insult and indignity took the place of that fierce pride and 
fiery self-assertion which had once characterized the people. 

The war with Pome terminated in the year a.d. 165. Vola- 
gases survived its close for at least twenty-five years; but he 
did not venture at any time to renew the struggle, or to make 
any effort for the recovery of his lost territory. Once only does 
he appear to have contemplated an outbreak. When, about 
the year a.d. 174 or 175, Aurelius being occupied in the west 
with repelling the attacks of the wild tribes upon the Danube, 
Avidius Cassius assumed the purple in Syria, 50 and a civil war 
seemed to be imminent, Volagases appears to have shown an 
intention of once more taking arms and trying his fortune. A 
Parthian war was at this time expected to break out by the 
Romans. 51 But the crisis passed without an actual explosion. 
The promptness of Aurelius, who, on hearing the news, at once 
quitted the Danube and marched into Syria, together with the 
rapid collapse of the Cassian revolt, rendered it imprudent 
for Volagases to persist in his project. He therefore laid aside 
all thought of renewing hostilities with Rome; and, on the ar¬ 
rival of Aurelius in Syria, sent ambassadors to him with 
friendly assurances, who were received favorably by the philo¬ 
sophic Emperor. 52 

Four years after this Marcus Aurelius died, 53 and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the purple by his youthful son, Lucius Aurelius Corn- 
modus. It might have been expected that the accession of this 
weak and inexperienced prince would have induced Volagases 
to resume his warlike projects, and attempt the recovery of 
Mesopotamia. But the scanty history of the time which has 
come down to us 54 shows no trace of his having entertained any 
such design. He had probably reached the age at which repose 
becomes a distinct object of desire, and is infinitely preferred 
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to active exertion. At any rate, it is clear that he made no 
effort. The reign of Commodus was from first to last un¬ 
troubled by Oriental disturbance. Volgases III. was for ten 
years contemporary with this mean and unwarlike prince; but 
Rome was allowed to retain her Parthian conquests unmolest¬ 
ed. At length, in a.d. 190 or 191, Volagases died, 65 and the des¬ 
tinies of Parthia passed into the hands of a new monarch. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Accession of Volagases IV. His Alliance sought by Pescen- 
nius Niger. Part taken by Parthia in the Contest between 
Niger and Severus. Mesopotamia revolts from Rome. 
First Eastern Expedition of Severus. Its Results. Sec¬ 
ond Expedition. Successes of Severus. His Failure at 
Hatra. General Results of the War. Death of Volagases 
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On the death of Volagases III., in a.d. 190 or 191, the Parthian 
crown fell to another prince of the same name, who was prob¬ 
ably the eldest son of the late monarch. 1 This prince was 
scarcely settled upon the throne when the whole of Western 
Asia was violently disturbed by the commotions which shook 
the Roman Empire after the murder of Commodus. The 
virtuous Pertinax was allowed to reign but three months (a.d. 
193, January—March). His successor was scarcely proclaimed 
when in three different quarters the legionaries rose in arms, 
and, saluting their commanders as “Emperors,”invested them 
with the purple. Clodius Albinus, in Britain; Severus, in 
Pannonia; and Pescennius Niger, in Syria, at one and the 
same time claimed the place which the wretched Julianus had 
bought, and prepared themselves to maintain their rights 
against all who should impugn them. It seems that, on the 
first proclamation of Niger, and before it had become evident 
that he would have to establish his authority by force of arms, 
either the Parthian monarch, or at any rate princes who were 
Among his dependants, 2 sent to congratulate the new Emperor 
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on his accession and to offer him contingents of troops, if he 
required them. These spontaneous proposals were at the first 
politely declined, since Niger expected to find himself accepted 
joyfully as sovereign, and did not look to have to engage in 
war. When, however, the news reached him that he had 
formidable competitors, and that Sevenis, acknowledged Em¬ 
peror at Rome, was about to set out for the East, at the head 
of vast forces, he saw that it would be necessary for him, if he 
were to make head against his powerful rival, to draw together 
troops from all quarters. Accordingly, towards the close of 
a.d. 193, he sent envoys to the princes beyond the Euphrates, 
and especially to the kings of Parthia, Armenia, and Hatra, 
entreating them to send them troops at once to his aid. 3 Vo- 
lagases. under these circumstances, appears to have hesitated. 
He sent an answer that he would issue orders to his satraps for 
the collection of a force, but made no haste to redeem his pro¬ 
mise, and in fact refrained from despatching any body of dis¬ 
tinctly Parthian troops to the assistance of Niger in the im¬ 
pending struggle. 

While, however, thus abstaining from direct interference in 
the contest between the two Roman pretenders, Volagases 
appears to have allowed one of his dependent monarchs to mix 
himself up in the quarrel. Hatra, at this time the capital of an 
Arabian community, 4 and the chief city of central Mesopotamia 
(or the tract between the Sin jar and the Babylonian alluviiun), 
was a dependency of Parthia, and though, like so many other 
Parthian dependencies, it possessed its native kings, 5 cannot 
have been in a position to engage in a great war without per¬ 
mission from the Court of Ctesiphon. When, therefore, we 
find that Barsemius, the King of Hatra, not only received the 
envoys of Niger favorably, but actually sent to his aid a body 
of archers, 6 we must understand that Volagases sanctioned the 
measure. Probably he thought it prudent to secure the friend¬ 
ship of the pretender whom he expected to be successful, but 
sought to effect this in the way that would compromise him 
least if the result of the struggle should be other than he looked 
for. The sending of his own troops to the camp of Niger would 
have committed him irretrievably; but the actions of a vassal 
monarch might with some plausibility be disclaimed. 

As the struggle between the two pretenders progressed in the 
early months of a.d. 194, the nations beyond the Euphrates 
grew bolder, and allowed themselves to indulge their natural 
feelings of hostility towards the Romans. The newly subjected 
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Mesopotamians flew to arms, massacred most of the Roman 
detachments stationed about their country, and laid siege to 
Nisibis, 7 which since the cession Rome had made her head-quai v 
ters. The natives of the region were assisted by their kindred 
races across the Tigris, particularly by the people of Adiabene,* 
who, like the Arabs of Hatra, were Parthian vassals. Severus 
had no sooner overcome his rival and slain him, than he 
hastened eastward with the object of relieving the troops shut 
up in Nisibis, and of chastising the rebels and their abettors. 
It was in vain that the Mesopotamians sought to disarm his 
resentment by declaring that they had taken up arms in his 
cause, and had been only anxious to distress and injure the 
partisans of his antagonist. Though they sent ambassadors 
to him with presents, and offered to make restitution of the 
Roman spoil still in their hands, and of the Roman prisoners, it 
was observed that they said nothing about restoring the strong¬ 
holds which they had taken, or resuming the position of Roman 
tributaries. On the contrary, they required that all Roman 
soldiers still iu their country should be withdrawn from it, and 
that their independence should henceforth be respected. 9 As 
Severus was not inclined to surrender Roman territory without 
a contest, war was at once declared. His immediate adversa¬ 
ries were of no great account, being, as they were, the petty 
kings of Osrhoene, Adiabene, and Hatra; but behind them 
loomed the massive form of the Parthian State, which was 
attacked through them, and could not be indifferent to their 
fortunes. 

In the spring of a.d. 195, Severus, at the head of his troops, 
crossed the Euphrates in person, and taking up Ills own 
quarters at Nisibis, which the Mesopotamians had been un¬ 
able to capture, proceeded to employ his generals in the re¬ 
duction of the rebels and the castigation of their aiders and 
abettors. Though his men suffered considerably from the 
scarcity and badness of the water, 10 yet he seems to have 
found no great difficulty in reducing Mesopotamia once more 
into subjection. Having brought it completely under, and 
formally made Nisibis the capital, at the same time raising it 
to the dignified position of a Roman colony, 11 he caused his 
troops to cross the Tigris into Adiabene, and, though the in¬ 
habitants offered a stout resistance, succeeded in making him¬ 
self master of the country. 12 The Parthian monarch seems to 
have made no effort to prevent the occupation of this province. 
He stood probably on the defensive, expecting to be attacked, 
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in or near his capital. But Severus could not afford to remain 
in these remote regions. He had still a rival in the West in 
the person of Clodius Albinus, who might be expected to 
descend upon Italy, if it were left exposed to his attacks much 
longer. He therefore quitted the East early in a.d. 196, and 
returned to Rome with all speed, leaving Parthia very insuf¬ 
ficiently chastised, and his new conquests very incompletely 
settled. 

Scarcely was he gone when the war broke out with greater 
violence than ever. Volagases took the offensive, recovered 
Adiabene, and crossing the Tigris into Mesopotamia, swept the 
Romans from the open country. Nisibis alone, which two 
years before had defied all the efforts of the Mesopotamians, 
held out against him, and even this stronghold was within a 
little of being taken. 13 According to one writer, 14 the trium¬ 
phant Parthians even crossed the Euphrates, and once more 
spread themselves over the fertile plains of Syria. Severus 
was forced hi a.d. 197 to make a second Eastern expedition, to 
recover his lost glory and justify the titles which he had taken. 
On his first arrival in Syria, he contented himself with ex¬ 
pelling the Parthians from the province, nor was it till late in 
the year, 15 that, having first made ample preparation, he 
crossed the Euphrates into Mesopotamia. 

The success of any expedition against Parthia depended 
greatly on the dispositions of the semi-dependent princes, who 
possessed territories bordering upon those of the two great em¬ 
pires. Among these the most important were at this time the 
kings of Armenia and Osrhoene. Armenia had at the period of 
Niger’s attempt been solicited by his emissaries; but its mon¬ 
arch had then refused to take any part in the civil conflict. 16 
Subsequently, however, ‘he in some way offended Severus, 
who, when he reached the East, regarded Armenia as a hos¬ 
tile State requiring instant subjugation. 17 It seems to have 
been in the summer of a.d. 197, soon after his first arrival in 
Syria, that Severus despatched a force against the Armenian 
prince, who was named (like the Parthian monarch of the 
time) Volagases. That prince mustered his troops and met 
the invaders at the frontier of his kingdom. A battle seemed 
imminent; but ere the fortune of war was tried the Armenian 
made an application for a truce, which was granted by the Ro¬ 
man leaders. A breathing-space being thus gained, Volagases 
sent ambassadors with presents and hostages to the Roman 
emperor in Syria, professed to be animated by friendly feelings 
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towards Rome, and entreated Severus to allow him terms of 
peace. Severus permitted himself to be persuaded; a formal 
treaty was made, and the Armenian prince even received an 
enlargement of his previous territory at the hands of his molli¬ 
fied suzerain . 18 

The Osrhoenian monarch, who bore the usual name of Ab- 
garus, made a more complete and absolute submission. He 
came in person into the emperor’s camp, accompanied by a 
numerous body of archers, and bringing with him his sons as 
hostages . 19 Severus must have hailed with especial satisfac¬ 
tion the adhesion of this chieftain, which secured him the un¬ 
disturbed possession of Western Mesopotamia as far as the 
junction of the Khabour with the Euphrates. It was his de¬ 
sign to proceed himself by the Euphrates route , 20 while he sent 
detachments under other leaders to ravage Eastern Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Adiabene , 21 which had evidently been re-occupied 
by the Parthians. To secure his army from want, he deter¬ 
mined, like Trajan , 22 to build a fleet of ships in Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia, wiiere suitable timber abounded, and to march his 
army down the left bank of the Euphrates into Babylonia, 
while his transports, laden with stores, descended the course 
of the river . 23 In this way he reached the neighborhood of 
Ctesiphon without suffering any loss, and easily captured the 
two great cities of Babylon and Seleucia, which on his ap¬ 
proach were evacuated by their garrisons. He then proceeded 
to the attack of Ctesiphon itself, passing his ships probably 
through one of the canals which united the Tigris with the 
Euphrates, or else (like Trajan) conveying them on rollers 
across the neck of land which separates the two rivers. 

Volagases had taken up his own position at Ctesiphon, bent 
on defending his capital. It is possible that the approach of 
Severus by the line of march which he pursued was unex¬ 
pected , 24 and that the sudden presence of the Romans before 
the walls of Ctesiphon came upon the Parthian monarch as a 
surprise. He seems, at any rate, to have made but a poor re¬ 
sistance. It may be gathered, indeed, from one author 25 that 
he met the invaders in the open field, and fought a battle in 
defence of Ctesiphon before allowing himself to be shut up 
within its walls. But after the city was once invested it ap¬ 
pears to have been quickly taken. We hear of no such resist¬ 
ance as that which was soon afterwards offered by Hatra. 
The soldiers of Severus succeeded in storming Ctesiphon on 
the first assault; the Parthian monarch betook himself to 
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flight, accompanied by a few horsemen ; 26 and the seat of em¬ 
pire thus fell easily—a second time within the space of eighty- 
two years—into the hands of a foreign invader. The treat¬ 
ment of the city was such as we might expect from the ordi¬ 
nary character of Eoman warfare. A general massacre of the 
male population was made. The soldiers were allowed to plun 
der both the public and the private buildings at their pleasure. 
The precious metals accumulated in the royal treasury were 
seized, and the chief ornaments of the palace were taken and 
carried off. Nor did blood and plunder content the victors. 
After slaughtering the adult males they made prize of the wo¬ 
men and children, who were torn from their homes without 
compunction and led into captivity, to the number of a hun¬ 
dred thousand . 27 

Notwithstanding the precautions which he had taken, Seve- 
rus appears to have become straitened for supplies about the 
time that he captured Ctesiphon. His soldiers were compelled 
for some days to exist on roots, which produced a dangerous 
dysentery . 28 He found himself unable to pursue Volagases , 29 
and recognized the necessity of retreating before disaster over¬ 
took him. He could not, however, return by the route of the 
Euphrates, since his army had upon its advance completely 
exhausted the resources of the Euphrates region . 30 The line of 
the Tigris was therefore preferred for the retreat; and while 
the ships with difficulty made their way up the course of the 
stream, the army pursued its march upon the banks, without, 
so far as appears, any molestation. It happened, however, 
that the route selected led Severus near to the small state of 
Hatra, which had given him special offence by supporting the 
cause of his rival, Niger; and it seemed to him of importance 
that the inhabitants should receive condign punishment for 
this act of audacity. He may also have hoped to eclipse the 
fame of Trajan by the capture of a town which had success¬ 
fully resisted that hero . 31 He therefore stopped his march in 
order to lay siege to the place, which he attacked with military 
engines, and with all the other offensive means known at the 
time to the Homans. His first attempt was, however, easily 
repulsed . 32 The walls of the town were strong, its defenders 
brave and full of enterprise. They burnt the siege-machines 
brought against them, and committed great havoc among the 
soldiers. Under these circumstances disorders broke out 
among the besiegers; mutinous words were heard; and the 
emperor thought himself compelled to have recourse to 
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severe measures of repression. Having put to death two of 
his chief officers , 33 and then found it necessary to deny that he 
had given orders for the execution of one of them, he broke up 
from before the place and removed his camp to a distance. 

He had not, however, as yet relinquished the hope of bring¬ 
ing his enterprise to a successful issue. In the security of his 
distant camp he constructed fresh engines in increased num¬ 
bers, collected an abundant supply of provisions, and made 
every preparation for renewing the siege with effect at no re¬ 
mote period . 34 The treasures stored up in the city were re¬ 
ported to be great, especially those which the piety of succes¬ 
sive generations had accumulated in the Temple of the Sun . 35 
This rich booty appealed forcibly to the cupidity of the em¬ 
peror, while his honor seemed to require that he should not 
suffer a comparatively petty town to defy his arms with im¬ 
punity. He, therefore, after a short absence retraced his 
steps, and appeared a second time before Hatra with a stronger 
siege-train and a better appointed army than before. But the 
Hatreni met his attack with a resolution equal to his own. 
They were excellent archers; they possessed a powerful force 
of cavalry; they knew their walls to be strong; and they were 
masters of a peculiar kind of fire, which was calculated to ter¬ 
rify and alarm, if not greatly to injure, an enemy unacquainted 
with its qualities . 36 Severus once more lost almost all his ma¬ 
chines ; the Hatrene cavalry severely handled his foragers; his 
men for a long time made but little impression upon the walls, 
while they suffered grievously from the enemy’s slingers 37 and 
archers, from his warlike engines, and especially, we are told, 
from the fiery darts which were rained upon them incessantly. 3 " 
However, after enduring these various calamities for a length 
of time, the perseverance of the Eomans was rewarded by the 
formation of a practicable breach in the outer wall; and the 
soldiers demanded to be led to the assault, confident in their 
power to force an entrance and carry the place . 39 But the 
emperor resisted their inclination. He did not wish that the 
city should be stormed, since in that case it must have been 
given up to indiscriminate pillage, and the treasures which he 
coveted would have become the prey of the soldiery. The 
Hatreni, he thought, would make their submission, if he only 
gave them a little time, now that they must see further resist¬ 
ance to be hopeless. He waited therefore a day, expecting an 
offer of surrender. But the Hatreni made no sign, and in the 
night restored their wall where it had been broken down. 
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Severus then made up his mind to sacrifice the treasures on 
which his heart had been set, and, albeit with reluctance, gave 
the word for the assault. But now the legionaries refused. 
They had been forbidden to attack when success was certain 
and the danger trivial—they were now required to imperil 
their lives while the result could not but be doubtful. Perhaps 
they divined the emperor’s motive in withholding them from 
the assault, and resented it; at any rate they openly declined 
to execute his orders. After a vain attempt to force an en¬ 
trance by means of his Asiatic allies, Severus desisted from 
his undertaking. The summer was far advanced ; 40 the heat 
was great; disease had broken out among his troops; above 
all, they had become demoralized, and their obedience could 
no longer be depended on . 41 Severus broke up from before 
Hatra a second time, after having besieged it for twenty 
days , 42 and returned—by what route we are not told—into 
Syria. 

Nothing is more surprising in the history of this campaign 
than the inaction and apparent apathy of the Parthians. Vo- 
lagases, after quitting his capital, seems to have made no effort 
at all to hamper or harass his adversary. The prolonged re¬ 
sistance of Hatra, the sufferings of the Romans, their increas¬ 
ing difficulties with respect to provisions, the injurious effect 
of the summer heats upon their unacclimatized constitutions, 
would have been irresistible temptations to a prince of any 
spirit or energy, inducing him to advance as the Romans re¬ 
tired, to hang upon their rear, to cut off them supplies, and to 
render their retreat difficult, if not disastrous. Volagases ap¬ 
pears to have remained wholly inert and passive. His conduct 
is only explicable by the consideration of the rapid decline 
which Parthia was now undergoing, of the general decay of 
patriotic spirit, and the sea of difficulties into which a mon¬ 
arch was plunged who had to retreat before an invader. 

The expedition of Severus was on the whole glorious for 
Rome, and disastrous for Parthia, though the glory of the 
victor was tarnished at the close by his failure before Hatra. 
It cost Parthia a second province. The Roman emperor not 
only recovered his previous position in Mesopotamia, but over¬ 
stepping the Tigris, established the Roman dominion firmly in 
the fertile tract between that stream and the Zagros mountain- 
range. The title of “ Adiabenicus” became no empty boast. 
Adiabene, or the tract between the Zab rivers—probably in¬ 
cluding at this time the entire low region at the foot of Zagroa 
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from the eastern Khabour on the north to the Adhem towards 
the south—passed under the dominion of Rome, the monarch 
of the country, hitherto a Parthian vassal, becoming her tribu¬ 
tary. 43 Thus the imperial standards were planted permanently 
at a distance less than a degree from the Parthian capital, 
which, with the great cities of Seleucia and Babylon in its 
neighborhood, was exposed to be captured almost at any mo¬ 
ment by a sudden and rapid inroad. 

Volagases survived his defeat by Severus about ten or eleven 
years. For this space Parthian history is once more a blank, 
our authorities containing no notice that directly touches Par- 
tliia during the period in question. The stay of Severus in the 
East 44 during the years a.d. 200 and 201, would seem to indi 
cate that the condition of the Oriental provinces was unsettled 
and required the presence of the Imperator. But we hear of 
no effort made by Parthia at this time to recover her losses— 
of no further collision between her troops and those of Rome: 
and we may assume therefore that peace was preserved, and 
that the Parthian monarch acquiesced, however unwillingly, 
in the curtailment of his territory. Probably internal, no less 
than external, difficulties pressed upon him. The diminution 
of Parthian prestige which had been brought about by the suc¬ 
cessive victories of Trajan, Avidius Cassius, and Severus must 
have loosened the ties which bound to Parthia the several vas¬ 
sal kingdoms. Her suzerainty had been accepted as that of 
the Asiatic nation most competent to make head against Eu¬ 
ropean intruders, and secure the native races in continued in¬ 
dependence of a wholly alien power. 45 It may well have ap¬ 
peared at this time to the various vassal states that the Par¬ 
thian vigor had become effete, that the qualities which had 
advanced the race to the leadership of Western Asia were 
gone, and that unless some new power could be raised up to 
act energetically against Rome, the West would obtain com¬ 
plete dominion over the East, and Asia be absorbed into Eu¬ 
rope. Thoughts of this kind, fermenting among the subject 
populations, would produce a general debility, a want both of 
power and of inclination to make any combined effort, a desire 
to wait until an opportunity of acting with effect should offer. 
Hence probably the deadness and apathy which characterize 
this period, and which seem at first sight so astonishing. Dis¬ 
trust of their actual leader paralyzed the nations of Western 
Asia, and they did not as yet see their way clearly towards 
placing themselves under any other guidance. 
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Yolagases IY. reigned till a.d. 208-9, dying thus about two 
years before his great adversary, who expired 46 at York, 
February 4, a.d. 211. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Struggle between the two Sons of Volagases IY., Volagases V. 
and Artabanus. Continued Sovereignty of both Princes. 
Ambition of Caracallus. His Proceedings in the East. 
His Resolve to quarrel with Parthia. First Proposal 
made by him to Artabanus. Perplexity of Artabanus. 
Caracallus invades Parthia. His Successes , and Death. 
Macrinus , defeated by Artabanus , consents to Terms of 
Peace. Revolt of the Persians under Artaxerxes. Pro - 
longed Struggle. Death of Artabanus, and Downfall of 
the Parthian Empire. 


TeAevrcuo? yiyovev 6 * Aprafiavos .—Dio Cass. Ixxx. 3. 


On the death of Yolagases IY., the Parthian crown was 
disputed between his two sons, Artabanus and Yolagases. 
According to the classical writers, the contest resulted in 
favor of the former, whom they regard as undisputed sov¬ 
ereign of the Parthians, at any rate from the year a.d. 216. 1 
It appears, however, from the Parthian coins, that both the 
brothers claimed and exercised sovereignty during the entire 
term of seventeen or eighteen years which intervened between 
the death of Yolagases IY. and the revolt of the Persians. 2 
Artabanus must beyond all doubt have acquired the sole rule 
in the western portions of the empire, since (from a.d. 216 to 
a.d. 226) he was the only monarch known to the Romans. 
But Yolagases may at the same time have been recognized in 
the more eastern provinces, and may have maintained himself 
in power in those remote regions without interfering with his 
brother’s dominion in the West. Still this division of the 
empire must naturally have tended to weaken it; and the 
position of Yolagases has to be taken into account in esti¬ 
mating the difficulties under which the last monarch of the 
Arsacid series found himself placed—difficulties to which, 
after a struggle, he was at last forced to succumb. Domestic 
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dissension, wars with a powerful neighbor (Rome), and in¬ 
ternal disaffection and rebellion formed a combination, 
against which the last Parthian monarch, albeit a man of 
considerable energy, strove in vain. But he strove bravely; 
and the closing scenes of the empire, in which he bore the 
chief part, are not unworthy of its best and palmiest days. 

An actual civil war appears to have raged between the two 
brothers for some years. Caracallus, who in a.d. 211 suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Severus, as Emperor of Rome, congratulated 
the Senate in a.d. 212 on the strife still going on in Parthia, 
which could not fail (he said) to inflict serious injury on that 
hostile state. 3 The balance of advantage seems at first to have 
inclined towards Volagases, whom Caracallus acknowledged 
as monarch of Parthia 4 in the year a.d. 215. But soon after 
this the fortune of war must have turned; for subsequently 
to the year a.d. 215, we hear nothing more of Yolagases, but 
find Caracallus negotiating with Artabanus instead, and treat¬ 
ing with him as undisputed monarch of the entire Parthian 
empire. 5 That this was not his real position, appears from the 
coins; but the classical evidence may be accepted as showing 
that from the year a.d. 216, Volagases ceased to have much 
power, sinking from the rank of a rival monarch into that of 
a mere pretender, who may have caused some trouble to the 
established sovereign, but did not inspire serious alarm. 

Artabanus, having succeeded in reducing his brother to this 
condition, and obtained a general acknowledgment of his 
claims, found himself almost immediately in circumstances of 
much difficulty. From the moment of his accession, Cara¬ 
callus had exhibited an inordinate ambition; and this ambition 
had early taken the shape of a special desire for the glory of 
Oriental conquests. The weak and dissolute son of Severus 
fancied himself, and called himself, a second Alexander;* and 
thus he was in honor bound to imitate that hero’s marvellous 
exploits. The extension of the Roman territory towards the 
East became very soon his great object, and he shrank from 
no steps, however base and dishonorable, which promised to 
conduce towards the accomplishment of his wishes. As early 
as a.d. 212 he summoned Abgarus, the tributary king of 
Osrhoene, into his presence, and when he unsuspectingly com¬ 
plied, seized him, threw him into prison, and declaring his 
territories forfeited, reduced them into the form of a Roman 
province. 7 Successful in this bold proceeding, he attempted 
to deal with Armenia in the same way; but, though the 
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monarch fell foolishly into the trap set for him, the nation was 
not so easily managed. The Armenians flew to arms on 
learning the imprisonment of their king and royal family ; 8 
and when, three year afterwards (a.d. 215), Caracallus sent a 
Roman army under Theocritus, one of his favorites, to chastise 
them, they inflicted a severe defeat on their assailant. 9 But 
the desire of Caracallus to effect Oriental conquests was in¬ 
creased, rather than diminished, by this occurrence. He had 
sought a quarrel with Parthia as early as a.d. 214, when he 
demanded of Volagases the surrender of two refugees of dis¬ 
tinction. 10 The rupture, which he courted, was deferred by 
the discreditable compliance of the Great King with his 
requisition. 11 

Volagases surrendered the two unfortunates; and the Roman 
Emperor was compelled to declare himself satisfied with the 
concession. But a year had not elapsed before he had devised 
a new plan of attack and proceeded to put it in execution. 

Volagases V. was about this time compelled to yield the 
western cajiital to his brother; and Artabanus IV. became the 
representative of Parthian, power in the eyes of the Romans. 
Caracallus in the summer of a.d. 215, having transferred his 
residence from Nicomedia to Antioch, sent ambassadors from 
the last-named place to Artabanus, who were to present the 
Parthian monarch with presents of unusual magnificence, 12 
and to make him an unheard-of proposition. “The Roman 
Emperor,” said the despatch with which they were intrusted, 
“could not fitly wed the daughter of a subject or accept the 
position of son-in-law to a private person. No one could be a 
suitable wife to him who was not a princess. He therefore 
asked the Parthian monarch for the hand of his daughter. 
Rome and Parthia divided between them the sovereignty of 
the world; united, as they would be by this marriage, no 
longer recognizing any boundary as separating them, they 
would constitute a power that could not but be irresistible It 
would be easy for them to reduce under their sway all the bar¬ 
barous races on the skirts of their empires, and to hold them 
in subjection by a flexible system of administration and gov¬ 
ernment. The Roman infantry was the best in the world, and 
in steady hand-to-hand fighting must be allowed to be un¬ 
rivalled. The Parthians surpassed all nations in the number 
of their cavalry and in the excellency of their archers. If 
these advantages, instead of being separated, were combined, 
and the various elements on which success in war depends 
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were thus brought into harmonious union, there could be no 
difficulty in establishing and maintaining a universal mon¬ 
archy. Were that done, the Parthian spices and rare stuffs, 
as also the Koman metals and manufactures, would no longer 
need to be imported secretly and in small quantities by mer¬ 
chants, but, as the two countries would form together but one 
nation and one state, there would be a free interchange among 
all the citizens of them various products and commodities.” 13 
The recital of this despatch threw the Parthian ^monarch 
into extreme perplexity. He did not believe that the propo¬ 
sals made to him were serious, or intended to have an honor¬ 
able issue. The project broached appeared to him altogether 
extravagant, and such as no one in his senses could entertain 
for a moment. Yet he was anxious not to offend the master 
of two-and-tliirty legions. 14 nor even to give him a pretext for 
a rupture of amicable relations. Accordingly he temporized, 
contenting himself with setting forth some objections to the 
request of Caracallus, and asking to be excused compliance 
with it. 1& “Such a union, as Caracallus proposed, could 
scarcely,” he said, “prove a happy one. The wife and hus¬ 
band, differing in language, habits, and mode of life, could not 
but become estranged from one another. There was no lack 
of patricians at Rome, possessing daughters with whom the 
emperor might wed as suitably as the Parthian kings did with 
the females of their own royal house. It was not fit that cither 
family should sully its blood by mixture with the other. ” 

There is some doubt whether Caracallus construed this re¬ 
sponse as an absolute refusal, and thereupon undertook his 
expedition, or whether he regarded it as inviting further nego¬ 
tiation, and sent a second embassy, whose arguments and per¬ 
suasions induced Artabanus to consent to the proposed alli¬ 
ance. The contemporary historian, Dio, states positively that 
Artabanus refused to give his daughter to the Roman monarch, 
and that Caracallus undertook his expedition to avenge this 
insult; 1 ® but Herodian, another contemporary, declares exactly 
the reverse. According to him, the Roman Emperor, on re¬ 
ceiving the reply of Artabanus, sent a new embassy to urge 
his suit, and to protest with oaths that he was in earnest and 
had the most friendly intentions. Artabanus upon this yielded, 
addressed Caracallus as his son-in-law, and invited him to 
come and fetch home his bride. 17 Herodian describes with 
much minuteness, and with a good deal of picturesque effect, 
the stately march of the Imperial prince through the Parthian 
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territory, the magnificent -welcome which he received, and the 
peaceful meeting of the two, kings in the plain before Ctesi- 
phon, which was suddenly interrupted by the meditated trea¬ 
son of the crafty Roman. Taken at disadvantage, the Parthian 
monarch with difficulty escaped, while his soldiers and other 
subjects, incapable of making any resistance, were slaughtered 
like sheep by their assailants, who then plundered and ravaged 
the Parthian territory at their will, and returned laden with 
spoil into Mesopotamia. In general, Dio is a more trustworthy 
authority than Herodian, and most moderns have therefore 
preferred his version of the story. 18 But it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether in this particular case the truth has not been 
best preserved by the historian on whom under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances we place less dependence. If so disgraceful an 
outrage as that described by Herodian was, indeed, committed 
by the head of the Roman State on a foreign potentate, Dio, 
as a great State official, would naturally be anxious to gloss it 
over. There are, moreover, internal difficulties in his narra¬ 
tive ; 19 and on more than one point of importance he contra¬ 
dicts not only Herodian, but also Spartianus. 20 It is therefore 
not improbable that Herodian has given with most truth the 
general outline of the expedition of Caracallus, though, with 
that love of effect which characterizes him, he may have un¬ 
duly embellished the narrative. 

The advance of Caracallus was, if Spartianus is to be believed, 
through Babylonia. 21 The return may have been (as Dio seems 
to indicate that it was 22 ) by the way of the Tigris, through 
Adiabene and Upper Mesopotamia. It was doubtless on the 
return that Caracallus committed a second and wholly wanton 
outrage upon the feelings of his adversary, by violating the 
sanctity of the Parthian royal sepulchres, and dispersing their 
contents to the four winds. These tombs were situated at 
Arbela, in Adiabene, a place which seems to have been always 
regarded as in some sort a City of the Dead. 23 The useless in¬ 
sult and impiety were worthy of one -who, like Caracallus, was 
“equally devoid of judgment and humanity,” and who has 
been pronounced by the most unimpassioned of historians to 
have been “ the common enemy of mankind.” 24 A severe reck¬ 
oning was afterwards exacted for the indignity, which was 
felt by the Parthians with all the keenness wherewith Orientals 
are wont to regard any infringement of the sanctity of the 
grave. 

Caracallus appears to have passed the winter at Edessa, 
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amusing himself with hunting and charioteering after the 
fatigues of his campaign. 25 In the spring he threatened another 
advance into Parthian territory, and threw the Medes and 
Parthians into great alarm. 26 He had not, however, the oppor¬ 
tunity of renewing his attack. On April 8, a.d. 217, having 
quitted Edessa with a small retinue for the purpose of visiting 
a famous temple of the Moon-God near Carrhse, he was sur¬ 
prised and murdered on the way by Julius Martialis, one of his 
guards. 27 His successor, Macrinus, though a Praetorian prefect, 
was no soldier, and would willingly have retired at once from 
the war. But the passions of the Parthians had been roused. 
Artabanus possessed the energy and spirit which most of the 
recent monarchs had lacked; and though defeated when taken 
at disadvantage, and unable for some months to obtain any re¬ 
venge, had employed the winter in the collection of a vast 
army, and was determined to exact a heavy retribution for the 
treacherous massacre of Ctesiphon and the wanton impiety of 
Arbela. He had already taken the field and conducted his 
troops to the neighborhood of the Koman frontier when Cara- 
callus lost his life. Macrinus was scarcely acknowledged em¬ 
peror when he found that the Parthians were close at hand, 
that the frontier was crossed, and that unless a treaty could be 
concluded he must risk a battle. 28 

Under these circumstances the unwarlike emperor hurriedly 
sent ambassadors to the Parthian camp, with an offer to restore 
all the prisoners made in the late campaign as the price of 
peace. Artabanus unhesitatingly rejected the overture, but at 
the same time informed his adversary of the terms on which 
he was willing to treat. Macrinus, he said, must not only re¬ 
store the prisoners, but must also consent to rebuild all the 
towns and castles which Caracallus had laid in ruins, must 
make compensation for the injury done to the tombs of the 
kings, and further must cede Mesopotamia to the Parthians. 28 
It was impossible for a Roman Emperor to consent to such de¬ 
mands without first trying the fortune of war, and Macrinus 
accordingly made up his mind to fight a battle. The Parthian 
prince had by this time advanced as far as Nisibis, and it was 
in the neighborhood of that city that the great struggle took 
place. 

The battle of Nisibis, which terminated the long contest be¬ 
tween Eome and Parthia, was the fiercest and best-contested 
which was ever fought between the rival powers. It lasted for 
the space of three days. 80 The army of Artabanus was numer 
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oils and well-appointed: like almost every Parthian force, it 
was strong in cavalry and archei's; and it had moreover a 
novel addition of considerable importance, consisting of a corps 
of picked soldiers, clad in complete armor, and carrying long 
spears or lances, who were mounted on camels. 31 The Roman 
legionaries were supported by numerous light-armed troops, 
and a powerful body of Mauritanian cavalry. 32 According to 
Dio, the first engagement was brought on accidentally by a 
contest which arose among the soldiers for the possession of a 
watering-place. 33 Herodian tells us that it commenced with a 
fieree assault of the Parthian cavalry, who charged the Romans 
with loud shouts, and poured into their ranks flight after flight 
of arrows. A long struggle followed. The Romans suffered 
greatly from the bows of the horse-arcliers, and from the lances 
of the corps mounted on camels; and though, when they could 
reach their enemy, they had always the superiority in close 
combat, yet after a while their losses from the cavalry and 
camels forced them to retreat. As they retired they strewed 
the ground with spiked balls and other contrivances for injur¬ 
ing the feet of animals; and this stratagem was so far success¬ 
ful that the pursuers soon found themselves in difficulties, and 
the armies respectively retired, without any decisive result, to 
their camps. 

The next day there was again a combat from morning to 
night, of which we have no description, but which equally ter¬ 
minated without any clear advantage to either side. 34 The 
fight was then renewed for the third time on the third day, 
with the difference that the Parthians now directed all their 
efforts towards surrounding the enemy, and thus capturing 
their entire force. 35 As they greatly outnumbered the Romans, 
these last found themselves compelled to extend their line un¬ 
duly, in order to meet the Parthian tactics; and the weakness 
of the extended line seems to have given the Parthians an op¬ 
portunity of throwing it into confusion, and thus causing the 
Roman defeat. 38 Macrinus took to flight among the first; and 
his hasty retreat discouraged his troops, 37 who soon afterwards 
acknowledged themselves beaten, and retired within the lines 
of their camp. Both armies had suffered severely. Herodian 
describes the heaps of dead as piled to such a height that the 
manoeuvres of the troops were impeded by them, and at last the 
two contending hosts could scarcely see one another! Both 
armies, therefore, desired peace. 38 The soldiers of Macrinus, 
who had never had much confidence in their leader, were de- 
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moralized by ill success, and showed themselves inclined to 
throw off the restraints of discipline. Those of Artabanus, a 
militia rather than a standing force, were unaccustomed to 
sustained efforts; and having been now for some months in the 
field, had grown weary, and wished to return home. Macrinus 
under these circumstances re-opened negotiations with his ad- 
1 versary. He was prepared to concede something more than he 
had proposed originally, and he had reason to believe that the 
Parthian monarch, having found the Roman resistance so 
stubborn, would be content to insist on less. The event justi¬ 
fied his expectations. Artabanus relinquished his demand for 
the cession of Mesopotamia, and accepted a pecuniary compen¬ 
sation for his wrongs. Besides restoring the captives and the 
booty carried off by Caracallus in his raid, Macrinus had to pay 
a sum exceeding a million and a half of our money. Rome 
thus concluded her transactions with Parthia, after nearly three 
centunes of struggle, by ignominiously purchasing a peace. 3a 

It might have been expected that the glory of this achieve¬ 
ment would have brought the troubles of Artabanus to a close; 
and if they did not cause the pretender who still disputed his 
possession of the throne to submit, would at any rate have put 
an end to any disaffection on the part of the subject nations 
that the previous ill-success of Parthia in her Roman wars 
might have provoked. But in the histories of nations and em¬ 
pires we constantly find that noble and gallant efforts to re¬ 
trieve disaster and prevent the ruin consequent upon it come 
too late. When matters have gathered to a head, when steps 
that commit important persons have been taken, when classes 
or races have been encouraged to cherish hopes, when plans 
have been formed and advanced to a certain point, the course 
of action that has been contemplated and arranged for cannot 
suddenly be given up. The cause of discontent is removed, but 
the effects remain. Affections have been alienated, and the 
alienation still continues. A certain additional resentment is 
even felt at the tardy repentance, or revival, which seems to 
cheat the discontented of that general sympathy whereof with¬ 
out it they would have been secure. In default of their original 
grievance, it is easy for them to discover minor ones, to exag¬ 
gerate these into importance, and to find in them a sufficien 
reason for persistence in the intended course. Hence revolu 
tions often take place just when the necessity for them seems 
to be past, and kingdoms perish at a time when they have be* 
gun to show themselves deserving of a longer term of life. 
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It is impossible at the present day to form any trustworthy 
estimate of the real value of those grounds of complaint 
which the Persians, in common doubtless with other subject 
races, thought that they had against the Parthian rule. We 
can well understand that the supremacy of any dominant 
race is irksome to the aliens who have to submit to it; but 
such information as we possess fails to show us either any¬ 
thing seriously oppressive in the general system of the Par¬ 
thian government, or any special grievance whereof the Per¬ 
sians had to complain. The Parthians were tolerant; they 
did not interfere with the religious prejudices of their subjects, 
or attempt to enforce uniformity of creed or worship. Their 
military system did not press over-lieavily on the subject 
peoples, nor is there any reason to believe that the scale of 
their taxation was excessive. Such tyranny as is charged 
upon certain Parthian monarchs is not of a kind that would 
have been sensibly felt by the conquered nations, for it was 
exercised upon none who were not Parthians. If we endeavor 
to form a distinct notion of the grievances under which the 
Persians suffered, they seem to have amounted to no more 
than this: 1. That high offices, whether military or civil, were 
for the most part confined to those of Parthian blood, and not 
thrown open to Parthian subjects generally; 2. That the 
priests of the Persian religion were not held in any special 
honor, 40 but placed merely on a par with the religious min¬ 
isters of the other subject races; 3. That no advantage in any 
respect was allowed to the Persians over the rest of the con¬ 
quered peoples, notwithstanding that they had for so many 
years exercised supremacy over Western Asia, and given to 
the list of Asiatic worthies such names as those of Cyrus and 
Darius Hystaspis. It must, however, be confessed that the 
account which has come down to us of the times in question 
is exceedingly meagre and incomplete; that we cannot say 
whether the Persians had not also other grounds of complaint 
besides those that are known to us; and, more especially, that 
we have no means of determining what the actual pressure of 
the grievances complained of was, or whether it did not reach 
to that degree of severity which moderns mostly hold to 
justify disaffection and rebellion. On the whole, perhaps, 
our conclusion must be, that the best justification of the out¬ 
break is to be found in its success. The Parthians had no 
right to their position but such as arose out of the law of the 
stronger— 
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The ancient rule, the good old plan, 

That those shall take who have the power, 

And those shall keep who can— 

when the time came that they had lost this pre-eminence, 
superiority in strength having passed from them to a nation 
hitherto counted among their subjects, it was natural and 
right that the seat of authority should shift with the shift in 
the balance of power, and that the leadership of the Persians 
should be once more recognized. 

If the motives which actuated the nation of the Persians in 
rising against them masters are thus obscure and difficult to 
be estimated, still less can we form any decided judgment 
upon those which caused their leader, Artaxerxes, to attempt 
his perilous enterprise. Could we trust implicitly the state¬ 
ment of Agathias, that Artaxerxes was himself a Magus, 
initiated in the deepest mysteries of the Order, 41 we should 
have grounds for considering that religious zeal was, at any 
rate, a leading motive of his conduct. It is certain that 
among the principal changes consequent upon his success was 
a religious revolution—the substitution for Parthian tolerance 
of all faiths and worships, of a rigidly enforced uniformity in 
religion, the establishment of the Magi in power, and the 
bloody persecution of all such as declined obedience to the 
precepts of Zoroaster. 42 But the conjecture has been made, 
and cannot be refuted, that the proceedings of Artaxerxes in 
this matter should be ascribed to policy rather than to 
bigotry, 43 and in that case we could not regard him as origi¬ 
nally inspired by a religious sentiment. Perhaps it is best to 
suppose that, like most founders of empires, he was mainly 
prompted by ambition; that he saw in the distracted state of 
Parthia and in the awakening of hope among the subject races, 
an occasion of which he determined to avail himself as far as 
he could, and that he was gradually led on to enlarge his 
views and to effect the great revolution, which he brought 
about, by the force of circumstances, the wishes of others, and 
the occurrence of opportunities which at first he neither fore¬ 
saw nor desired. 

It has been observed, 44 that Parthia was, during the whole 
reign of Artaxerxes, distracted by the claims of a pretender, 
Volagases V. According to Moses of Chorene, two branches 
of the Arsacid family, both of them settled in Bactria, were at 
feud with the reigning prince; and these offended relatives 
earned their enmitv to such a length as to consider sub- 
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mission to a foreigner a less evil than subjection to the de facto 
head of their house. 45 The success of Artabanus in the war 
against Borne had no effect upon his domestic foes; and 
Artaxerxes undoubtedly knew that, if he raised the standard 
of revolt, he might coimt on a certain amount of support from 
discontented Arsacids and them followers. But his main re¬ 
liance must have been on the Persians. The Persians had, in 
the original arrangements of the Parthian empire, been 
treated with a certain amount of favor. They had been al¬ 
lowed to retain their native monarchs, 46 a concession which 
naturally involved the continuance of the' nation’s laws, 
customs, and traditions. Their religion had not been perse¬ 
cuted, and had even in the early times attracted a considerable 
amount of Court favor. 47 But it would seem that latterly the 
privileges of the nation had been diminished, while their preju¬ 
dices were wantonly shocked. The Magi had ceased to be re¬ 
garded as of much account, 4 * and, if they still formed nomi¬ 
nally a portion of the king's council, can have had little 
influence on the conduct of affairs by the government. Such a 
custom as that of burning the dead, which seems to have 
been the rule in the later Parthian times, 49 could never have 
maintained its ground, if the opinion of the Magi, or their co¬ 
religionists, had been considered of much account. 

Encouraged by the dissensions prevailing in the Parthian 
royal house, strong in the knowledge of his fellow-country¬ 
men’s discontent, and perhaps thinking that the losses which 
Artabanus had sustained in his three days’ battle against the 
Romans under Macrinus had seriously weakened his military 
strength, Artaxerxes, tributary king of Persia under Parthia, 50 
about a.d. 220, 51 or a little later, took up arms against his 
master, and in a little time succeeded in establishing the in¬ 
dependence of Persia Proper, or the modern province of 
Fars. 62 Artabanus is said to have taken no steps at first to 
crush the rebellion, or to re-establish his authority over his 
revolted vassal. 53 Thus the Persian monarch, finding himself 
unmolested, was free to enlarge his plans, and having origi¬ 
nally, as is probable, designed only the liberation of his owm 
people, began to contemplate conquests. Turning his arms 
eastwards agairnt Carmania (Kerman), he easily reduced that 
scantily-peopled tract under his dominion, after which he 
made w r ar towards the north, and added to his kingdom some 
of the outlying regions of Media. Artabanus now at length 
resolved to bestir himself, a*. v collecting his forces, took the 
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field in person. Invading Persia Proper, lie engaged in a 
desperate struggle with his rival. Three great battles were 
fought between the contending powers. 54 In the last, which 
took place in the plain of Hormuz, 55 between Bebahan and 
Shuster, on the course of the Jerahi river, Artabanus was, 
after a desperate conflict, completely defeated, 56 and not only 
defeated but slain (a.d. 226). 

The victory of Hormuz did not, however, absolutely decide 
the contest, or determine at once that the Parthian empire 
should fall, and the new Persian kingdam succeed into its 
place. Artabanus had left sons; 57 and there were not wanting 
those among the feudatories of the empire, and even among 
the neighboring potentates, who were well inclined to embrace 
their cause. A certain Artavasdes seems to have claimed the 
throne, and to have been accepted as king, at least by a por¬ 
tion of the Parthians, in the year following the death of Ar¬ 
tabanus (a.d. 227), when he certainly issued coins. 58 The 
Armenian monarch, who had been set on his throne by Arta¬ 
banus, and was uncle to the young princes, 59 was especially 
anxious to maintain the Arsacids in power; he gave them a 
refuge in Armenia, 60 collected an army on their behalf, and 
engaging Artaxerxes, is even said to have defeated him in a 
battle. 61 But his efforts, and those of Artavasdes, were un¬ 
availing. The arms of Artaxerxes in the end everywhere 
prevailed. After a struggle, which cannot have lasted more 
than a few years, the provinces of the old Parthian empire 
submitted; the last Arsacid prince fell into the hands of the 
Persian king; 62 and the founder of the new dynasty sought 
to give legitimacy to his rule by taking to wife an Arsacid 
princess. 63 

Thus perished the great Parthian monarchy after an ex¬ 
istence of nearly five centuries. Its end must be attributed 
in the main to internal decay, working itself out especially in 
two directions. The Arsacid race, with which the idea of the 
empire was bound up, 64 instead of clinging together with that 
close “union” which is “strength,” allowed itself to be torn 
to pieces by dissensions, to waste its force in quarrels, and to 
be made a handle of by every foreign invader, or domestic 
rebel, who chose to use its name in order to cloak his own 
selfish projects. The race itself does not seem to have become 
exhausted. Its chiefs, the successive occupants of the throne, 
never sank into mere weaklings or faineants , never shut 
themselves up in their seraglios, or ceased to take a leading 
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part, alike in civil broils, and in struggles with foreign rivals. 
But the hold which the race had on the population, native and 
foreign, was gradually weakened by the feuds which raged 
within it, by the profusion with which the sacred blood was 
shed by those in whose veins it ran, and the difficulty of 
knowing which living member of it was its true head, and so 
entitled to the allegiance of those who wished to be faithful 
Parthian subjects. Further, the vigor of the Parthian soldiery 
must have gradually declined, and their superiority over the 
mass of the nations under their dominion have diminished. 
We found reasons for believing that, as early as a.d. 58, 
Hyrcania succeeded in throwing off the Parthian yoke/' 5 and 
thus setting an example of successful rebellion to the subject 
peoples. The example may have been followed in cases of 
which we hear nothing; for the condition of the more remote 
portions of the empire was for the most part unknown to the 
Romans. When Persia, about a.d. 22 0, revolted from Arta- 
banus, it was no doubt with a conviction that the Parthians 
were no longer the terrible warriors who under Mithridates I. 
had driven all the armies of the East before them like chaff, 
or who under Or odes and Phraates IV. had gained signal 
victories over the Romans. It is true that Artabanus had 
contended not unsuccessfully with Macrinus. But the prestige 
of Parthia was far from being re-established by the result of 
his three days’ battle. Rome retained as her own, notwith¬ 
standing his success, the old Parthian province of Mesopotamia, 
and was thus, even in the moment of her weakness, acknow¬ 
ledged by Parthia to be the stronger. The Persians are not 
likely to have been braver or more warlike at the time of their 
. revolt from Artabanus than in the days when they were sub¬ 
jected by Mithridates. Any alteration, therefore, in the rela¬ 
tive strength of the two peoples must be ascribed to Parthian 
decline, since it cannot have been owing to Persian advance 
and improvement. To conclude, we may perhaps allow some¬ 
thing to the personal qualities of Artaxerxes, who appears to 
have possessed all the merits of the typical Oriental conqueror. 
Artabanus was among the most able of the later Parthian 
monarchs; but his antagonist was more than this, possessing 
true military genius. It is quite possible that, if the leaders 
on the two sides had changed places, the victory might have 
rested, not with the Persians, but with the Parthians 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

On the Architecture and Ornamental Art of the Partitions. 

The modem historian of Architecture observes, 1 when he 
reaches the period with which we have had to deal in this 
volume, that, with the advent of Alexander, Oriental archi¬ 
tecture disappears, and that its history is an absolute blank 
from the downfall of the Aclnemenians in b.c. 331 to the rise 
of the Sassaniaus, about a.d. 226. The statement made in¬ 
volves a certain amount of exaggeration; but still it expresses, 
roughly and strongly, a curious and important fact. The Par¬ 
thians were not, in any full or pregnant sense of the word, 
builders. They did not aim at leaving a material mark upon 
the world by means of edifices or other great works. They 
lacked the spirit which had impelled successively the Assy¬ 
rians, the Babylonians, and the Persians to cover Western 
Asia with architectural monuments, proofs at once of the 
wealth, and the grand ideas, of those who raised them. Par- 
thia, compared to these pretentious empires, was retiring and 
modest. The monarehs, however rich they may have been, 
affected something of primitive rudeness and simplicity in 
their habits and style of life, their dwellings and temples, 
their palaces and tombs. It is difficult indeed to draw the 
line in every case between pure Parthiau work and Sassanian; 
but on the whole there is. no doubt, reason to believe that the 
architectural remains in Mesopotamia and Persia which be¬ 
long to the period between Alexander and the Arab conquest, 
are mainly the work of the Sassanian or Xew Persian king¬ 
dom, and that comparatively few of them can be ascribed 
with confidence to a time anterior to a.d. 227. Still a certain 
number, which have about them indications of greater an¬ 
tiquity than the rest, or which belong to sites famous in Par¬ 
thian rather than in Persian times, may reasonably be re¬ 
garded as in all probability structures of the Arsacid period; 
and from these we may gather at least the leading character¬ 
istics of the Parthian architecture, its aims and resources, its 
style and general effect, while from other remains—scanty 
indeed, and often mutilated—we may obtain a tolerable notion 
of their sculpture and other ornamental art. 
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The most imposing remains which seem certainly assignable 
to the Parthian period are those of Hatra, or El-Hadhr, visited 
by Mr. Layard in 1846, and described at length by Mr. Ross in 
the ninth volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society,” 2 as well as by Mr. Fergusson, in his “ History of 
Architecture.” 3 Hatra became known as a place of import¬ 
ance in the early part of the second century after Christ. 4 It 
successfully resisted Trajan in a.d. 116, and Severus in a.d. 
198. 5 It is then described as a large and populous city, de¬ 
fended by strong and extensive walls, 6 and containing within 
it a temple of the Sun, celebrated for the great value of its 
offerings. 7 It enjoyed its own kings at this time, 8 who were 
regarded as of Arabian stock, and were among the more impor¬ 
tant of the Parthian tributary monarchs. By the year a.d. 
363 Hatra had gone to ruin, and is then described as ‘‘long 
since deserted.” 9 Its flourishing period thus belongs to the 
space between a.d. 100 and a.d. 300; and its remains, to which 
Mr. Fergusson assigns the date a.d. 250, must be regarded as 
probably at least a century earlier, and consequently as indi¬ 
cating the character of the architecture which prevailed under 
the later Parthians, and which, if Sassanian improvements 
had not obliterated them, we should have found upon the site 
of Ctesiphon. 

The city of Hatra 10 was enclosed by a circular wall of great 
thickness, 11 built of large square-cut stones, and strengthened 
at intervals of about 170 yards by square towers or bastions. 
[PI. IV. Fig. 1.] Its circumference considerably exceeded three 
miles. Outside the wall was a broad and very deep ditch, 
and on the further side of the ditch was an earthen rampart 
of considerable height and thickness. Two detached forts, 
situated on eminences, commanded the approaches to the 
place, one towards the east, and the other towards the north. 
The wall was pierced by four gateways, of which the principal 
one faced the east. 12 

The circular space within the walls was divided into two 
portions by a water-course 13 passing across it from north to 
south, and running somewhat east of the centre, which thus 
divided the circle into two unequal parts. The eastern por¬ 
tion was left comparatively clear of buildings, and seems to 
have been used mainly as a burial-ground; in the western 
were the public edifices and the more important houses of the 
inhabitants. Of the former by far the most remarkable was 
one which stood nearly in the centre of the city, and which 
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has been called by some a palace, by others a temple, but 
wlii 3 I 1 may best be regarded as combining both uses. 14 [PI. 
IV. Fig. 2.] This building stood within a walled enclosure of 
an oblong square shape, about 800 feet long by 700 broad. 15 
The wall surrounding it was strengthened with bastions, like 
the wall around the city. The enclosure comprised two courts, 
an inner and an outer. The outer court, which lay towards 
the east, and was first entered, was entirely clear of buildings, 
while the inner court contained two considerable edifices. Of 
these the less important was one which stretched from north 
to south across the entire inclosure, and abutted upon the 
outer court; this was confused in plan, and consisted chiefly 
of a number of small apartments, which have been regarded 
as guard-rooms. 16 The other was a building of greater preten¬ 
sions. It was composed mainly of seven vaulted halls, all of 
them parallel one to another, and all facing eastward, three 
being of superior and four of inferior size. The smaller halls 
(Nos. I., Ill, IV., and VI., on the plan) were about thirty 
feet long by twenty wide, and had a height of thirty feet; 17 
the larger ones measured ninety feet in length, 18 and were 
from thirty-five to forty feet broad, 18 with a height of sixty 
feet. 20 All were upon the same plan. They had semicircular 
vaulted roofs, no windows, and received their fight from the 
archway at the east end, which was either left entirely open, 
or perhaps closed with curtains. 

Externally, the eastern fagade of the building, which was 
evidently its main front, had for ornament, besides the row of 
seven arches, a series of pillars, or rather pilasters, from 
which the arches sprang, some sculptures on the stones com¬ 
posing the arches, and one or two emblematic figures in the 
spaces left between the pilasters. The sculptures on the 
stones of the arches consisted either of human heads, or of 
representations of a female form, apparently floating in air. 21 
[PL IV. Fig. 3.] An emblematic sculpture between the fourth 
and fifth arch represented a griffin with twisted tail, raised 
about 5 feet above the ground. The entire length of tho 
facade was about 300 feet. 

The interior of the smaller halls had no ornament; but the 
larger ones were decorated somewhat elaborately. Here the 
side walls were broken by three squared pilasters, rising to 
the commencement of the vaulting, and terminated by a quasi- 
capital of ornamental work, consisting of a series of ovals, 
each oval containing in its centre a round ball of dark stone. 
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Underneath these quasi-dapitals, at the distance of from two 
to three feet, ran a cornice* which crossed the pilasters, and 
extended the whole length of the apartment, consisting of 
flowers and half-ovals* each oval containing a half-ball of the 
same dark stone as the capitals. [PI. IV. Fig. 4.] Finally, on 
the pilasters, immediately below the cornice, were sculptured 
commonly either two or three human heads, 22 the length of 
each head being about two feet, and the faces representing 
diverse types of humanity, some old and some young, some 
male and some female, some apparently realistic, some ideal¬ 
ized and more or less grotesque in their accompaniments. The 
drawing of the heads is said to have been full of spirit, and 
their general effect is pronounced life-like and striking. 

The seven halls, which have been described, were divided 
into two groups, of three and four respectively, by a low fence, 
which ran from east to west across the inner court, from the 
partition wall separating the third and fourth halls to the 
buildings which divided the inner court from the outer. It is 
probable that this division separated the male and female 
apartments. The female ornamentation 23 of the large hall 
(No. II.) belonging to the southern group is perhaps an indica¬ 
tion of the sex of its inmates; and another sign that these 
were the female quarters is to be found in the direct commu¬ 
nication existing between this portion of the building and “the 
Temple” (No. VIII.), which could not be reached from the 
male apartments except by a long circuit round the building. 

The “ Temple” itself was an apartment of a square shape, 
each side being about forty feet. It was completely sur¬ 
rounded by a vaulted passage, into which light came from two 
windows at its south-west and north-west corners. The Tem¬ 
ple was entered by a single doorway, the position of which 
was directly opposite an opening leading into the passage from 
Hall No. II. Above this doorway was a magnificent frieze, 
the character of which is thought to indicate the religious pur¬ 
pose of the structure. [PI. V. Fig. 1.] The interior of the 
Temple was without ornamentation, vaulted, and except for 
the feeble light which entered by the single doorway, dark. 
On the west side a portal led into the passage from the outer 
air. 

Besides these main apartments, the edifice which we are 
describing contained a certain number of small rooms, lying 
behind the halls, and entered by doorways opening from them. 
One or two such rooms are found behind each of the smalhsr 
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halls; and another of somewhat larger dimensions lay behind 
the great hall {numbered VII. in the plan), forming the extreme 
north-western corner of the building. These rooms were 
vaulted and had no windows, receiving their only light from 
the small doorways by wbich they were entered. 

It is believed that the entire edifice, or at any rate the 
greater portion of it, had an upper story. Traces of such 
structure appear over the halls numbered I and VI.; and it is 
thought that the story extended over the entire range of halls. 
One traveller,* 4 on conjectural grounds, even assigns to the 
building an elevation of three stories, and ventures to restore 
the second and third in the mode represented in the woodcut. 
[PI. V. Fig. 2.] According to this author the upper portion of 
the edifice resembled in many respects the great palace of the 
Sassanian monarchs, of which splendid remains still exist on 
the site of Ctcsiphon, where they are known as the Takht-i- 
Khuzroo, or Palace of Chosroes. That palace was, however, 
on a very different plan from the Hatra one, comprising as it 
did one hall only, but of a size vastly superior to any of those 
at Hatra, and two wings, one on either side of the hall, made 
up of dwelling and sleeping apartments. 25 

The few windows which exist at Hatra are oblong square in 
shape, 26 as in general are the doorways connecting one apart¬ 
ment with another. In one case there is an arched doorway, 
or niche, which has been blocked up. There are no passages 
except the one which surrounds “ the Temple,” the apartments 
generally leading directly one into another. In some cases 
the lintel of a doorway is formed of a single stone, and orna¬ 
mented with very delicate carving. 27 The doorways are for 
the most part towards the comers of apartments; that of the 
Temple, however, is in the centre of its eastern wall. 

The general style of the buildings at Hatra has been said to be 
“Roman or Byzantine;” and it has even been supposed that 
“in the style of the ornaments and sculptured figures may be 
traced the corrupt taste and feeble outline of the artists of 
Constantinople.” 2 * But there is abundant reason to believe 
that the Hatra Palace was built nearly two centuries before 
Constantinople came into existence; and, although the large 
use of the round arch in vaulting may be due to the spread of 
Roman architectural ideas, yet there are no grounds for sup¬ 
posing that any but native artists, Parthian subjects, were 
employed in the work, or that it is other than a fair specimen 
of what was achieved by the Parthian builders during the 
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later period of the empire. The palace of Voiagases III. at 
Ctesiphon, which Avidius Cassius destroyed in his invasion, 29 
was most likely of the same general character—a combination 
of lofty halls suitable for ceremonies and audiences with small 
and dark sleeping or living rooms, opening out of them, the 
whole placed in the middle of a paved court, and the male 
apartments carefully divided from those of the women. 

The remains at Hatra are further remarkable for a consider¬ 
able number of reservoirs and tombs. The open space between 
the town proper and the eastern wall and gate is dotted with 
edifices of a square shape, standing apart from one another, 
which are reasonably regarded as sepulchres. 30 These are 
built in a solid way, of hewn stone, and consist either of one 
or two chambers. They vary in size from twenty feet square 
to forty, and are generally of about the same height. Some 
are perfectly plain, but the exteriors of others are ornamented 
with pilasters. The reservoirs occur in the paved court which 
surrounds the main building; they have narrow apertures, but 
expand below the aperture into the shape of a bell, and are 
carefully constructed of well-cut stones closely fitted together. 

The material used at Hatra is uniformly a brownish gray lime¬ 
stone ; and the cutting is so clean and smooth that it is doubted 
whether the stones have needed any cement. If cement has 
been employed, at any rate it cannot now be seen, the stones 
everywhere appearing to touch one another. 

There are several buildings remaining in Persia, the date of 
which cannot be much later than that of the Hatra edifice; 31 
but, as it is on the whole more probable that they belong to 
the Sassanian than to the Parthian period, no account of them 
will be given here. It will be sufficient to observe that their 
architecture grows naturally out of that which was in use at 
Hatra, and that thus we are entitled to ascribe to Parthian 
times and to subjects of the Parthian Empire that impulse to 
Oriental architecture which awoke it to renewed life after a 
sleep of ages, and which in a short time produced such impos 
ing results as the Takht-i-Khuzroo at Ctesiphon, the ruins of 
Shapur, and the triumphal arch at Takht-i-Bostan. 

The decorative and fictile art of the Parthians has i*eceived 
no inconsiderable amount of illustration from remains discov¬ 
ered, in the years 1S50-1852, in Babylonia. In combination 
with a series of Parthian coins were found by Mr. Loftus, on 
the site of the ancient Erech (now Warka), a number of objects 
in clay, plaster, and metal, 32 enabling us to form a fair idea of 
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the mode in which purely Parthian edifices were decorated 
during the best times of the empire, and of the style that 
then prevailed in respect of personal ornaments, domestic 
utensils, and other objects capable, more or less, of aesthetic 
handling. The remains discovered comprised numerous archi¬ 
tectural fragments in plaster and brick: a large number of or¬ 
namental coffins; several statuettes in terra-cotta; jars, jugs, 
vases, and lamps in earthenware; some small glass bottles; 
and various personal decorations, such as beads, rings, and ear¬ 
rings. 

The architectural fragments consisted of capitals of pillars 
[PI. V. Fig. 3], portions of cornices, and specimens of a sort of 
diapering which seems to have been applied to screens or thin 
partitions. The capitals were somewhat heavy in design, and 
at first sight struck the spectator as barbarous; but they ex¬ 
hibited a good deal of ingenious boldness, an absence of con¬ 
ventionality, and an occasional quaintness of design not 
unworthy of a Gothic decorator. One especially, which com¬ 
bines the upper portion of a human figure, wearing the puffed- 
out hair or wig, which the Parthians affected, with an elegant 
leaf rising from the neck of the capital, and curving gracefully 
under the abacus, has decided merit, and is “suggestive of the 
later Byzantine style.” 33 The cornices occasionally reminded 
the discoverer of the remarkable frieze at El-Hadhr, ?4 and were 
characterized by the same freedom and boldness of invention 
as the capitals. But the most curious remains were the frag¬ 
ments of a sort of screen work, pieces of plaster covered with 
geometric designs upon both sides, the patterns on the two 
sides differing. [PI. V. Fig. 4.] These designs, though unlike 
in many respects the arabesques of the Mohammedans, yet 
seemed on the whole to be their precursors, the “geometric 
curves and tracery” appearing to “shadow forth the beauty 
and richness of a style which afterwards followed the tide of 
Mohammedan conquest to the remotest corners of the known 
world.” 85 

The ornamental coffins were of a coarse glazed earthenware, 
bluish-green in hue, and belonged to the kind which has been 
called “slipper-shaped.” sn [PI. VI. Fig. 1.] They varied in 
length from three feet to six, and had a large aperture at their 
upper end, by means of which the body was placed in them, 
and a flat lid to close (his aperture, ornamented like the coffin, 
and fixed in its place by a fine lime cement. A second aperture 
at the lower extremity of the coffin allowed for the escape of 
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the gases disengaged during decomposition. The ornamenta¬ 
tion of the coffins varied, but consisted generally of small 
figures of men, about six or seven inches in length, the most 
usual figure being a warrior with his arms akimbo and his legs 
astride, wearing on his head a coiffure , like that which is seen 
on the Parthian coins, and having a sword hanging from the 
belt. [PL VI. Fig. 2.] 

Of the statuettes in terra-cotta, one of the most curious rep¬ 
resented a Parthian warrior, recumbent, and apparently about 
to drink out of a cup held in the left hand. 37 [PL VI. Fig. 3.] 
The figure was clad in a long coat of mail, with greaves on the 
legs and a helmet upon the head. Others represented females; 
these had lofty head-dresses, which sometimes rose into two 
peaks or horns, recalling the costume of English ladies in the 
time of Henry IV. These figures were veiled and carefully 
draped about the upper part of the person, but showed the face, 
and had the legs bare from the knee downwards. 38 

The jars, jugs, vases, and lamps greatly resembled those of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian periods, but were on the whole 
more elegant and artistic. The forms appended will give a 
tolerable idea of the general character of these vessels. [PL VI. 
Fig. 4.] They were of various sizes, and appear to have been 
placed in the tombs, partly as the offerings of friends and well- 
wishers, partly with the more superstitious object of actually 
supplying the deceased with the drink and light needful for 
him on his passage from earth to the realms of the dead. 

The glass bottles were, perhaps, lachrymatories. 40 They had 
no peculiar characteristics, but were almost exactly similar to 
objects of the same kind belonging to the times of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Empires. 41 They exhibited the same lovely 
prismatic colors, which have been so admired in the glass of 
those kingdoms, an effect of decomposition, which, elsewhere 
generally disfiguring, in the case of this material enhances the 
original beauty of the object tenfold by clothing it in hues of 
the utmost brilliance and delicacy. 42 

The personal decorations consisted chieffy of armlets, bangles, 
beads, rings, and ear-rings. 43 They were in gold, silver, copper, 
and brass. Some of the smaller gold ornaments, such as ear¬ 
rings, and small plates or beads for necklaces and fillets, were 
“of a tasteful and elegant design.” 44 The finger-rings were 
coarser, while the toe-rings, armlets, and bangles, were for the 
most part exceedingly rude and barbarous. Head-dresses in 
gold, tall and pointed, are said to have been found occasionally; 
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but tlie museums of Europe have not yet been able to secure 
any, as they are usually melted down by the finders. Broad 
ribbons of gold, which may have depended like strings from a 
cap, are commoner, and were seen by Mr. Loftus. Altogether, 
the ornaments indicated a strong love of personal display, and 
the possession of considerable wealth, but no general diffusion 
of a correct taste, nor any very advanced skill in design cr 
metallurgy. 

Of purely aesthetic art—art, that is, into which the idea of 
the useful docs not enter at all—the Parthians appear scarcely 
to have had an idea. During the five centuries of their sway, 
they seem to have set up no more than some half dozen bas-re¬ 
liefs. There is, indeed, only one such work which can be posi¬ 
tively identified as belonging to the Parthian period by the in¬ 
scription which accompanies it. 45 The other presumedly Par¬ 
thian reliefs are adjudged to the people by art critics merely 
from their style and their locality, occurring as they do within 
the limits of the Parthian kingdom, and lacking the character¬ 
istics which attach to the art of those who preceded and of 
those who followed the Parthians in these countries. 

The one certainly Parthian bas-relief is that which still 
exists on the great rock of Beliistun, at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, raised but slightly above the plain. 40 It seems to have 
contained a series of tall figures, looking towards the right, and 
apparently engaged in a march or procession, while above and 
between them were smaller figures on horseback, armed with 
lances, and galloping in the same direction. One of these was 
attended by a figure of Fame or Victory, flying in the air, and 
about to place a diadem around his brow. The present con¬ 
dition of the sculpture is extremely bad. Atmospheric in¬ 
fluences have worn away the larger figures to such an extent 
that they are discerned with difficulty; and a recent Governor 
of Kirmanshah has barbarously inserted into the middle of the 
relief an arched niche, in which he has placed a worthless 
Arabic inscription. It is with difficulty that we form any 
judgment of the original artistic merit of a work which pre¬ 
sents itself to us in such a worn and mutilated form; but, on 
the whole, wc are perhaps justified in pronouncing that it must 
ax its best have been one of inferior quality, even when com¬ 
pared only with the similar productions of Asiatics. The 
general character is rather that of the Sassanian than of the 
Assyrian or Persian period. The human figures have a heavy 
clumsiness about them that is unpleasant to contemplate; the 
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horses are rudely outlined, and are too small for the men; the 
figure of Fame is out of all proportion to the hero whom she 
crowns, and the diadem which she places on his head is ridicu¬ 
lous, being nearly as large as herself! On the other hand, 
there is spirit in the attitudes of both men and horses; the 
Fame floats well in air; and the relief is free from that coarse 
grotesqueness which offends us in the productions of the Sas- 
Banian artists. 

Another bas-relief, probably, but not quite certainly Par¬ 
thian, exists in the gorge of Sir-pul-i-zohab, and has been 
recently published in the great work of M. Flandin. 47 (PI. 
VIII.) The inscription on this monument, though it has not 
yet been deciphered. 4 " appears to be written in the alphabet 
found upon the Parthian coins. The monument seems to rep¬ 
resent a Parthian king, mounted on horseback, and receiving 
a chaplet at the hand of a subject. The king wears a cap 
bound round with the diadem, the long ends of which depend 
over his shoulder. He is clothed in a close-fitting tunic and 
loose trowsers, which hang down upon his boots, and wears 
also a short cloak fastened under the chin, and reaching 
nearly to the knee. The horse which he bestrides is small, but 
strongly made; the tail is long, and the mane seems to be 
plaited. Thus far the representation, though somewhat heavy 
and clumsy, is not ill-drawn; but the remaining figure—that 
of the Parthian subject—is wholly without merit. The back 
of the man is turned, but the legs are in profile; one arm is 
ridiculously short, and the head is placed too near the left 
shoulder. It would seem that the artist, while he took pains 
with the representation of the monarch, did not care how ill he 
rendered the subordinate figure, which he left in the unsatis¬ 
factory condition that may he seen in the preceding woodcut. 

A set of reliefs, 4 " discovered by the Baron de Bode in the 
year 1841, are also thought by the best judges to be Parthian. 
The most important of them represents a personage of conse¬ 
quence, apparently a Magus, who seems to be in the act of 
consecrating a sacred cippus, round which have been placed 
wreaths or chaplets. (PI. IX.) Fifteen spectators are present, 
arranged in two rows, one above the other, all except the first 
of them standing. The first sits upon a rude chair or stool. 
The figures generally are in an advanced stage of decay; but that 
of tlv- Magus is tolerably well preserved, and probably indi¬ 
cates with sufficient accuracy the costume and appearance of 
the great hierarchs under the Parthians. The conical cap de- 
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scribed by Strabo 50 is very conspicuous. Below this the hair 
is worn in the puffed-out fashion of the later Parthian period. 
The upper lip is ornamented by moustaches, and the chin 
covered by a straight beard. The figure is dressed in a long 
sleeved tunic, over which is worn a cloak, fastened at the 
neck by a round brooch, and descending a little below the 
knees. The legs are encased in a longer and shorter pair of 
trowsers, the former plain, the latter striped perpendicularly. 
Pound the neck is worn a collar or necklace; and on the light 
arm are three armlets and three bracelets. The conical cap 
appears to be striped or fluted. 

On the same rock, but in no very evident connection with 
the main representation, is a second relief, in which a Parthian 
cavalier, armed with a bow and arrows, and a spear, contends 
with a wild animal, seemingly a bear. 51 CPI. X. Fig. 1.) A 
long flowing robe here takes the place of the more ordinary 
tunic and trowsers. On the head is worn a rounded cap or 
tiara. The hair has the usual puffed-out appearance. The 
bow is carried in the left hand, and the quiver hangs from the 
saddle behind the rider, 52 while with his right hand he thrusts 
his spear into the beast’s neck. The execution of the whole 
tablet seems to have been rude; but it has suffered so much 
from time and weather, that no very decided judgment can be 
passed upon it. 

Another still ruder representation occurs also on another face 
of the same rock. This consists of a female figure reclining 
upon a couch, and guarded by three male attendants, one at 
the head of the couch unarmed, and the remaining two at its 
foot, seated, and armed with spears. The female has puffed- 
out hair, and carries in her right hand, which is outstretched, a 
wreath or chaplet. One of the spearmen has a curious rayed 
head-dress; and the other has a short streamer attached to the 
head of his spear. Below the main tablet are three rudely 
carved standing figures, representing probably other attend¬ 
ants. 

This set of reliefs may perhaps be best regarded as forming a 
single series, the Parthian king being represented as engaged 
in hunting the bear, while the queen awaits his return upon 
her couch, and the chief Magus attached to the court makes 
prayer for the monarch's safety. 

Such arc the chief remains of Parthian aesthetic art. They 
convey an idea of decline below the standard reached by the 
Persians of the Aehamenian limes, which was itself a decline 
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from the earlier art of the Assyrians. Had they been the 
efforts of a race devoid of models, they might fairly have been 
regarded as not altogether without promise. But, considered 
as the work of a nation which possessed the Acheemenian 
sculptures, and which had moreover, to a certain extent, 
access to Greek examples, 53 they must be pronounced clumsy, 
coarse, and wanting in all the higher qualities of Fine Art. It 
is no wonder that they are scanty and exceptional. The nation 
which could produce nothing better must have felt that its 
vocation was not towards the artistic, and that its powers had 
better be employed in other directions, e.g. in conquest and in 
organization. It would seem that the Parthians perceived this, 
and therefore devoted slight attention to the Fine Arts, pre¬ 
ferring to occupy themselves mainly with those pursuits in 
which they excelled; viz. war, hunting, and government. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Customs of the Parthians—in Religion ; in War ; in their Em¬ 
bassies and Dealings with Foreign Nations; at the Court; 
in Private Life. Extent of the Refinement to which they 
reached. Their gradual Decline in Taste and Knowledge. 


'EQtj e\oi'Ta ttoAu fxkv ro fiapfiapov Kail to ’S.kvQikov, ir\eov fiev toi to xprj<rip.ov irpos 7jyep.ovi a.v 
tcai t rji' ev tois vroAe/xois KaTopObjenv. —Strab. XI. 9, § 2. 

Very little is known as to the religion of the Parthians. It 
seems probable that during the Persian period they submitted 
to the Zoroastrian system, 1 which was generally maintained 
by the Achaemenian kings, acquiescing, like the great bulk of 
the conquered nations, in the religious views of their conquer¬ 
ors ; but as this was not their own religion, we may conclude 
that they were at no time very zealous followers of the Bactrian 
prophet, 2 and that as age succeeded age they became continually 
more lukewarm in their feelings, and more lax in their reli¬ 
gious practice. The essence of Zoroastrian belief was dualism 
—recognition of Ormazd as the great Principle of Good, and of 
Ahriman as the Principle of Evil. We need not doubt that, in 
word, the Parthians from first to last admitted this antagonism, 
and professed a belief in Ormazd as the supreme god, and a 
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dread oC Ahriman and his ministers. But practically, their 
religious aspirations rested, not on these dim abstractions, but 
on beings whose existence they could better realize, and whom 
they could feel to be less remote from themselves. The actual 
devotion of the Parthians was offered to the Sun and Moon, to 
deities who were supposed to preside over the royal house, and 
to ancestral idols which each family possessed, and conveyed 
with it from place to place with every change of habitation. 
The Sun was saluted at his rising, 3 was worshipped in temples, 
under the name of Mithra, with sacrifices and offerings ; 4 had 
statues erected in his honor, and was usually associated with 
the lesser luminary. 5 The deities of the royal house were 
probably either genii, ministers of Ormazd, to whom was com¬ 
mitted the special protection of the monarchs and their fami¬ 
lies, like the bagdha uithiyd of the Persians,* or else the ances¬ 
tors of the reigning monarch, to whom a qualified divinity 
seems to have been assigned in the later times of the empire. 7 
The Parthians kings usually swore by these deities on solemn 
occasions ; 8 and other members of the royal family made use of 
the same oath. 9 The main worship, however, of the great mass 
of the people, even when they were of the royal stock, was 
concentrated upon ancestral images, 10 which had a place sacred 
to them in each house, and received the constant adoration of 
the household. 

In the early times of the empire the Magi were held in high 
repute, and most of the peculiar tenets and rites of the Magian 
religion were professed and followed by the Parthians. Ele¬ 
mental worship was practised. Fire was, no doubt, held 
sacred, and there was an especial reverence for rivers. 11 Dead 
bodies were not burned, but were exposed to be devoured by 
birds and beasts of prey, after which the dry bones were col¬ 
lected and placed in tombs. 12 The Magi formed a large portion 
of the great national council, which elected and, if need were, 
deposed the kings. n But in course of time much laxity was 
introduced. The Arsacid monarchs of Armenia allowed the 
Sacred Fire of Ormazd, which ought to have been kept con¬ 
tinually burning, to go out; 14 and we can scarcely suppose but 
that the Parthian Arsacidae shared their negligence. Respect 
for the element of fire so entirely passed away, that we hear of 
the later Parthians burning their dead. 15 The Magi fell into 
disrepute, and, if not expelled from their place in the council, 
at any rate found themselves despised and deprived of in¬ 
fluence. 16 The later Parthian religion can have been little more 
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than a worship of the Sun and Moon, and of the teraplrim, or 
sacred images, which were the most precious possession of each 
household. 

While thus lax and changeful in their own religious practice, 
the Parthians were, naturally, tolerant of a variety of creeds 
among their subjects. Fire altars were maintained, and Zo- 
roastrian zeal was allowed to flourish in the dependent king¬ 
dom of Persia. 17 In the Greek cities the Olympian gods were 
permitted to receive the veneration of thousands, 18 while in 
Babylon, Nearda, and Nisibis the Jews enjoyed the free exer¬ 
cise of their comparatively pure and elevated religion. 19 No 
restrictions seem to have been placed on proselytism, and 
Judaism certainly boasted many converts from the heathen in 
Adiabene, Charax Spasini, and elsewhere. 20 Christianity also 
penetrated the Parthian provinces to a considerable extent, 
and in one Parthian country, at any rate, seems to have be¬ 
come the state religion. The kings of Osrhoene are thought to 
have been Christians from the time of the Antonines, 21 if not 
from that of our Lord; 22 and a flourishing church was certainly 
established at Edessa before the end of the second century. 23 
The Parthian Jews who were witnesses of the miraculous 
events which signalized the day of Pentecost 24 may have, in 
some cases, taken with them the new religion to the land where 
they had their residence; or the Apostle, St. Thomas, may (as 
Eusebius declares 25 ) have carried the Gospel into the regions 
beyond the Euphrates, and have planted the Christian Church 
in the countries out of which the Jewish Church sprang. Be¬ 
sides the flourishing community of Edessa, which was pre¬ 
dominantly, if not wholly, Christian from the middle of the 
second century, many converts were, we are told, to be found 
among the inhabitants of Persia, Media, Parthia Proper, and 
even Bactria. 26 The infusion, however, was not sufficient to 
leaven to any serious extent the corrupt mass of heathenism 
into which it was projected; and we cannot say that the gene¬ 
ral character of the Parthian empire, or of the manners and 
customs of its subjects, was importantly affected by the new 
religion, though it had an extraordinary influence over indi¬ 
viduals. 

The Parthians were essentially a warlike people; and the 
chief interest which attaches to them is connected with their 
military vigor and ability. It is worth while to consider at 
some length the peculiarities of that military system which 
proved itself superior to the organization of the Macedonians, 
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and able to maintain for nearly three hundred yeai*s a doubt¬ 
ful contest with the otherwise irresistible Homans. 

We are told that the Farthians had no standing army.- 7 
When war was proclaimed and the monarch needed a force, 
he made his immediate vassals acquainted with the fact, and 
requested each of them to marshal their troops, and bring them 
to a fixed rendezvous by a certain day.*" The troops thus sum 
moned were of two kinds, Parthian and foreign. The gover¬ 
nors of the provinces, whether tributary kings or satraps, called 
out the military strength of their respective districts, saw to 
their arming and provisioning, and, marching each at the head 
of his contingent, brought a foreign auxiliary force to the as-. 
distance of the Great King. 23 But the back-bone of the army, 
its main strength, the portion on which alone much reliance 
was placed, consisted of Partliians. Each Parthian noble was 
bound to call out his slaves and his retainers, to arm and equip 
them at his own expense, and bring them to the rendezvous by 
the time named. 3 ' 1 The number of troops furnished by each 
noble varied according to his position and his means; we hear 
in one instance of their amounting to as many as 10,000, 31 while 
in another recorded case 32 the average number which each 
furnished was no more than 125. The various contingents had 
their own baggage-trains, consisting ordinarily of camels, in 
the proportion (as it would seem) of one to every ten fighting- 
men. 33 

A Parthian army consisted usually of both horse and foot, 
but in proportions unusual elsewhere. The foot soldiers were 
comparatively few in number, and were regarded as of small 
account. 34 Every effort was made to increase the amount and 
improve the equipment of the horsemen, who bore the brunt of 
every fight, and from whose exertions alone victory was hoped. 
Sometimes armies consisted of horsemen only, 35 or rather of 
horsemen followed by a baggage train composed of camels and 
chariots. 

The horse were of two kinds, heavy and light. The heavy 
horsemen {xardq>p<xxroi) wore coats of mail, reaching to their 
knees, composed of raw hide covered with scales nf iron or 
steel, 3fi very bright, 37 and capable of resisting a strong blow. 3H 
They had on their heads burnished helmets of Margian steel, 
whose glitter dazzled the spectator. 33 Their legs seem not to 
have been greaved, but encased in a loose trouser, which hung 
about the ankles and embarrassed the feet, if by any chance 
the horseman was forced to dismount. 40 They carried no 
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shield, 41 being sufficiently defended by their coats of mail. 
Their offensive arms were a long spear (kcWo?), which was of 
great strength and thickness, 42 and a bow and arrows of un¬ 
usual size* 43 They likewise carried in their girdle a short 
sword 44 or knife (f.idxaipa), which might be used in close com¬ 
bat. Their horses were, like themselves, protected by a defence 
of scale armor, 43 which was either of steel or bronze. 46 

The light horse was armed with the same sort of bows and 
arrows as the heavy, hut carried no spear and wore no armor. 
It was carefully trained to the management of the horse aud 
the bow, 47 and was unequalled in the rapidity and dexterity of 
its movements. The archer delivered his arrows with as much 
precision and force in retreat as in advance, and was almost 
more feared when he retired than when he charged his foe. 48 
Besides his arrows, the light horseman seems to have carried a 
sword, 49 and he no doubt wore also the customary knife in his 
belt. 

We are told by one writer 30 that it was a practice of the Par- 
thians to bring into battle a number of led horses, and that the 
riders from time to time exchanged their tired steeds for fresh 
ones, thus obtaining a great advantage over enemies who had 
no such practice. But the accounts which we have of Parthian 
engagements make no reference to this usage, which we can 
therefore scarcely suppose to have been adopted to any large 
extent. It may be doubted, also, if the practice could ever be 
one of much value, since the difficulty of managing led horses 
amid the tumult of a battle would probably more than counter¬ 
balance the advantage derivable from relays of fresh steeds. 

During the later period of the monarchy, the Parthians, who 
had always employed camels largely in the conveyance of 
stores and baggage. 51 are said to have introduced a camel corps 
into the army itself, and to have derived considerable advan¬ 
tage from the new arm. 52 The camels could bear the weight of 
the mailed warrior and of their own armor better than horses, 
and their riders were at once more safe in their elevated posi¬ 
tion and more capable of dealing effective blows upon the 
enemy. As a set-off, however, against these advantages, the 
spongy feet of the camel were found to be more readily injured 
by the tribulus , or caltrop, than the harder feet of the horse, 
and the corps was thus more easily disabled than an equal force 
of cavalry, if it could be tempted to pass over ground on which 
caltrops had been previously scattered. 53 

The Parthian tactics were of a simple kind, and differed little 
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from those of other nations in the same region, which have de¬ 
pended mainly on their cavalry. To surround then foe, to in¬ 
volve him in difficulties, to cut off his supplies and his strag¬ 
glers, and ultimately to bring him into a position where he 
might be overwhelmed by missiles, was the aim of all Parthian 
commanders of any military capacity. Their warfare was 
suited for defence rather than for attack, unless against con¬ 
temptible enemies. 54 They were bad hands at sieges, 55 and sel¬ 
dom ventured to engage in them, though they would do so if 
circumstances required it. 56 They wearied of long campaigns, 
and if they did not find victory tolerably easy, were apt to retire 
and allow them foe to escape. 57 or baffle him by withdrawing 
their forces into a distant and inaccessible region. After their 
early victories over Crassus and Antony, they never succeeded 
in preventing the steady advance of a Roman army into them 
territory, or in repulsing a determined attack upon their capi¬ 
tal. Still they generally had their revenge after a short time. 
It was easy for the Romans to overrun Mesopotamia, but it 
was not so easy for them to hold it; and it was scarcely possi¬ 
ble for them to retire from it after an occupation without dis¬ 
aster. The clouds of Parthian horse hung upon their retreat¬ 
ing columns, straitened them for provisions, galled them with 
missiles, and destroyed those who could not keep up with 
the main body. The towns upon the line of their retreat re¬ 
volted and shut their gates, defying even such commanders as 
Scverus and Trajan. Of the six great expeditions of Rome 
against Parthia, one only, that of Avidius Cassius, was entirely 
successful. In every other case either the failure of the ex¬ 
pedition was complete, or the glory of the advance was tarnished 
by disaster and suffering during the retreat. 

The results of invading Parthia would have been even more 
calamitous to an assailant but for one weak point in the mili¬ 
tary system of the Parthians. They were excessively unwill¬ 
ing to venture near an enemy at night, and as a general rule 
abstained from all military movements during the hours of 
darkness. 58 As evening approached, they drew off to a con¬ 
siderable distance from their foe, and left him unmolested to 
retreat in any direction that he pleased. The reason of this 
probably was, not merely that they did not fortify their 
camps; 59 but that, depending wholly ou their horses, and be¬ 
ing forced to hobble or tether them at night, they could not 
readily get into fighting order on a sudden during darkness. 
Once or twice in the course of their history, we find them de- 
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parting from their policy of extreme precaution, and recom¬ 
mencing the pursuit of a flying foe before dawn; but it is 
noted as an unusual occurrence. 60 

It was also a general principle of Parthian warfare to abstain 
from campaigning during the winter. 61 So much depended 
upon the tension of their bow-strings, which any dampness re¬ 
laxed, that their rule was to make all their expeditions in the 
dry time of their year, which lasted from early in the spring 
until late in the autumn. The rule was, however, transgressed 
upon occasions. Phraates II. made his attack upon Antiochus 
Sidetes, while the snow was still upon the ground; 62 and Vola- 
gases I. fell upon Paetus after the latter had sent his troops 
into winter quarters. 63 The Parthians could bear cold no less 
than heat; though it was perhaps rather in the endurance of 
the latter than of the former that they surpassed the Romans. 
The sun’s rays were never too hot for them ; 64 and they did 
not need water frequently or in large quantities. The Romans 
believed that they increased their ability of bearing thirst by 
means of certain drugs which they consumed ; 63 but it may be 
questioned whether they really employed any other remedies 
than habit and resolution. 

We find no use of chariots among the Parthians, except for 
the conveyance of the females, who accompanied the nobles 
upon their expeditions. The wives and concubines of the 
chiefs followed the camp in great numbers; 66 and women of a 
less reputable class, singers, dancers, and musicians, swelled 
the ranks of the supernumeraries. 67 Many of these were 
Greeks from Seleucia and other Macedonian towns. 68 The com¬ 
missariat and transport departments are said to have been 
badly organized; 69 but some thousands of baggage camels ah 
ways accompanied an army, 70 carrying stores and provisions. 
01: these a considerable portion were laden with arrows, 71 of 
which the supply was in this way rendered inexhaustible. 

The use of the elephant in war was still more rare in Parthia 
than that of the chariot. While the Seleucid kings employed 
the animal to a large extent, 72 and its use was also probably 
known to the Greek princes of Bactria, 73 the Arsacidse appear 
to have almost entirely neglected it. On one occasion alone 
do we find their employment of it mentioned, 74 and then we 
hear of only a single animal, which is ridden by the monarch. 
Probably the unwieldy creature was regarded by the Parthians 
as too heavy and clumsy for the light and rapid movements of 
their armies, and was thus disused during the period of their 
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supremacy, though again employed, after Parthia had fallen, 
by the Sassanidse. 75 

The Parthians entered into battle with much noise and shout¬ 
ing. 76 They made no use of trumpets or horns, but employed 
instead the kettledrum, which resounded from all parts of the 
field when they made their onset. 77 Their attack was furious. 
The mailed horsemen charged at speed, and often drove their 
spears through the bodies of two enemies at a blow. 78 The 
light horse and the foot, when any was present, delivered their 
arrows with precision and with extraordinary force. But 
if the assailants were met with a stout resistance, the first 
vigor of the attack was rarely long maintained. The Parthian 
warriors grew quickly weary of an equal contest, and, if they 
could not force their enemy to give way, soon changed their 
tactics. Pretending panic, dispersing, and beating a hasty re¬ 
treat, they endeavored to induce their foe to pursue hurriedly 
and in disorder, being ready at any moment to turn and take 
advantage of the least appearance of confusion. If these tac¬ 
tics failed, as they commonly did after they came to be known, 
the simulated flight was generally converted into a real one; 
further conflict was avoided, or at any rate deferred to another 
occasion. 79 

When the Parthians wished to parley with an enemy, they 
unstrung their bows/ 0 and advancing with the right hand out¬ 
stretched/ 1 asked for a conference. They are accused by the 
Romans of sometimes using treachery on such occasions, but, 
except in the single case of Crassus, the charge of bad faith 
cannot be sustained against them. On solemn occasions, when 
the intention was to discuss grounds of complaint or to bring a 
war to an end by the arrangement of terms of peace, a formal 
meeting was arranged between their representatives and those 
of their enemy, generally on neutral ground, as on an island 
in the Euphrates, or on a bridge constructed across it. 82 Here 
the chiefs of the respective nations met, accompanied by an 
equal number of guards, while the remainder of their forces 
occupied the opposite banks of the river. Matters were dis¬ 
cussed in friendly fashion, the Greek language being commonly 
employed as the vehicle of communication/ 3 after which fes¬ 
tivities usually took place, the two chiefs mutually entertain¬ 
ing each other, or accepting in common the hospitalities of a 
third party. 84 The terms of peace agreed upon were reduced 
to writing/ 5 hands were grasped as a sign that faith was 
pledged/ 6 and oaths having been interchanged/ 7 the confer- 
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ence broke up, and the chiefs returned to their respective resi¬ 
dences. 

Besides negotiating by means of conferences, the Parthian 
monarchs often sent out to neighboring states, and in return 
received from them formal embassies. The ambassadors iii 
every case conveyed, as a matter of course, gifts to the prince 
to whom they were accredited, which might consist of articles 
of value, or of persons. Augustus included an Italian slave- 
girl ^ among the presents which he transmitted to Phraates 
IV.: and Artabanus III. sent a Jewish giant to Tiberius; 90 The 
object of an embassy was sometimes simply to congratulate; 
but more often the ambassadors were instructed to convey 
certain demands, or proposals, from their own prince to the 
head of the other nation, whereto his assent was required, or 
requested. These proposals were commonly formulated in a 
letter from the one prince to the other, 91 which it was the chief 
duty of the ambassadors to convey safely. Free powers to 
conclude a treaty at their discretion were rarely, or never, en¬ 
trusted to them. Their task was merely to deliver the royal 
letter, to explain its terms, if they were ambiguous, and to carry 
back to their own monarch the reply of the foreign sovereign. 
The sanctity of the ambassadorial character was invariably re¬ 
spected by the Parthians, who are never even taxed with a 
violation of it. 

As a security for the performance of engagements, or for the 
permanent maintenance of a friendly attitude, it was usual in 
the East during the Parthian period to require, and give, hos¬ 
tages. The princes who occupied the position of Parthian feu¬ 
datories gave hostages to then suzerain, who were frequently 
their near relations, as sons or brothers. 92 And a practice grew 
up of the Parthian monarchs themselves depositing their own 
sons or brothers with the Bom an Emperor, at first perhaps 
merely for their own security, 93 but afterwards as pledges for 
their good behavior. 94 Such hostages lived at the expense of 
the Roman court, and were usually treated with distinction. 
In the event of a rupture between then country and Rome, 
they had little to fear. Rome found her advantage in employ¬ 
ing them as rivals to a monarch with whom she had quarrelled, 
and did not think it necessary to punish them for his treachery 
or inconstancy. 

The magnificence of the Parthian court is celebrated in gen¬ 
eral terms by various writers, but not very many particulars 
have come down to us respecting it. We know that it was 
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migratory, moving from one of tlie chief cities of the empire to 
another at different seasons of the year, 35 and that owing to 
the vast number of the persons composing it, there was a diffi¬ 
culty sometimes in providing for their subsistence upon the 
road. 36 The court comprised the usual extensive harem of an 
Oriental prince, consisting of a single recognized queen, and a 
multitude of secondary wives or concubines. The legitimate 
wife of the prince was commonly a native, and in most cases 
was selected from the royal race of the Arsacidse ; ,J7 but some¬ 
times she was the daughter of a dependent monarch, 3 ” and she 
might even be a slave raised by royal favor from that humble 
position. 09 The concubines were frequently Greeks. H,w Both 
wives and concubines remained ordinarily in close seclusion, 
and we have little mention of them in the Parthian annals. 
But in one instance, at any rate, a queen, brought up in the 
notions of the West, succeeded in setting Oriental etiquette at 
defiance, took the direction of affairs out of the hands of her 
husband, and subsequently ruled the empire in conjunction 
with her son* 101 Generally, however, the Parthian kings were 
remarkably free from the weakness of subservience to women, 
and managed their kingdom with a firm hand, without allows 
ing either wives or ministers to obtain any undue ascendency 
over them. In particular, we may note that they never, so far 
as appears, fell under the baleful influence of eunuchs, who, 
from first to last, play a very subordinate part in the Parthian 
history. 102 

The dress of the monarch was commonly the loose Median 
robe, which had been adopted from the Medes by the Persians. 
This flowed down to the feet in numerous folds, enveloping and 
concealing the entire figure. 103 Trousers and a tunic were 
probably worn beneath it, the latter of linen, the former of 
silk or wool. As head-dress, the king wore cither the mere 
diadem, which was a band or ribbon, passed once or oftener 
round the head, and terminating in two long ends which fell 
down behind, 104 or else a more pretentious cap, which in the 
earlier times was a sort of Scythian pointed helmet, 100 and in 
the later a rounded tiara, sometimes adorned with pearls or 
gems. 106 His neck appears to have been generally encircled 
with two or three collars or necklaces, and he frequently wore 
ear-nngs ha his ears. The beard was almost alwa} s cultivated, 
and, with the hair, was worn variously. Generally both hair 
and beard were carefully curled; but sometimes the}' depended 
in long straight locks. Mostly the beard was pointed, but oc* 
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easionally it was worn square. In later times a fashion arose 
of puffing out the hair at either side extravagantly, so as to 
give it the appearance of a large bushy wig. 107 

til war the monarch seems to have exchanged his Median 
robe for a short cloak, reaching half way down the thigh. 108 
His head was protected by a helmet, and he carried the 
national arm of offence, the bow. He usually took the field 
on horseback, but was sometimes mounted on an elephant, 109 
trained to encounter the shock of battle. Gold and silver 
were abundantly used in the trappings of his steed and in his 
arms. He generally took the command, and mingled freely in 
the fight, though he might sometimes shrink without re¬ 
proach from adventuring his own person. 110 His guards 
fought about him; and he was accompanied by attendants, 
whose duty it was to assist him in mounting on horseback 
and dismounting. 111 

The status of the queen was not much below that of her 
royal consort. She wore a tiara far more elaborate than his, 
and, like him, exhibited the diadem. Her neck was encircled, 
with several necklaces. 112 As the title of Theos, “ God,” was 
often assumed by her husband, so she was allowed the title of 
“ Goddess” (©so), or “Heavenly Goddess” (Qed ovpavia). 

Separate apartments were of course assigned to the queen, 
and to the royal concubines in the various palaces. These 
were buildings on a magnificent scale, and adorned with the 
utmost richness. Philostratus, who wrote in Parthian times, 113 
thus describes the royal palace at Babylon. “The palace is 
roofed with brass, and a bright light hashes from it. It has 
chambers for the women, and chambers for the men, and 
porticos, partly glittering with silver, partly with clotlvof- 
gold embroideries, partly with solid slabs of gold, let into the 
walls, like pictures. The subjects of the embroideries are 
taken from the Greek mythology, and include representations 
of Andromeda, of A mymone, and of Orpheus, who is frequently 
repeated .... Datis is moreover represented, destroying 
Naxos with his fleet, and Artaphernes besieging Eretria, and 
Xerxes gaining his famous victories. You behold the occu¬ 
pation of Athens, and the battle of Thermopylae, and other 
points still more characteristic of the great Persian war, 
rivers drunk up and disappearing from the face of the earth, 
and a bridge stretched across the sea, and a canal cut through 
Athos . . . One chamber for the men has a roof fashioned into 
a vault like the heaven, composed entirely of sapphires, which 
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are the bluest of stones, and resemble the sky in color. Gold¬ 
en images of the gods whom they worship, are set up about 
the vault, and show like stars in the firmament. This is the 
chamber in which the king delivers his judgments. Four 
golden magic-wheels hang from its roof, and threaten the 
monarch with the Divine Nemesis, if he exalts himself above 
the condition of man. These wheels are called ‘ the tongues 
of the gods,’ and are set in their places by the Magi who 
frequent the palace.” ,H 

The state and pomp which surrounded the monarch seem 
scarcely to have fallen short of the Ackaetnenian standard. 
Regarded as in some sort divine during his life, and always an 
object of national worship after his death, the “ Brother of 
the Sun and Moon” 115 occupied a position far above that of the 
most exalted of his subjects. Tributary monarchs were 
shocked, when, in times of misfortune, the “Great King* 
stooped to solicit their aid, and appeared before them in the 
character of a suppliant, shorn of his customary splendor. ,,fi 
Nobles coveted the dignity of “ King’s Friend,” and were con¬ 
tent to submit to blows and buffets at the caprice of their 
royal master, before whom they prostrated themselves in ado¬ 
ration after each castigation. 117 The Parthian monarch dined 
in solitary grandeur, extended on his own special couch, and 
eating from his own special table, which was placed at a 
greater elevation than those of his guests. 11 " His “friend” 
sat on the ground at his feet, and was fed like a dog by scraps 
from his master’s board. Guards, ministers, and attendants 
of various kinds surrounded him, and were ready at the 
slightest sign to do his bidding. Throughout the country hs 
had numerous “Eyes” and “Ears” m —officers who watched 
his interests and sent him word of whatever touched his 
safety. The bed on which the monarch slept was of gold, and 
subjects were forbidden to take their repose on couches of this 
rich material. 120 No stranger could obtain access to him 
unless introduced by the proper officer; and it was expected 
that all who asked an audience would be prepared with some 
present of high value. 121 For the gifts received the monarch 
made a suitable return, allowing those whom he especially 
favored to choose the presents that they preferred. 122 

The power and dignity of the Parthian nobles was greater 
than that usually enjoyed by any subjects of an Oriental king. 
Rank in Parthia being hereditary and not simply official, the 
‘‘ megistanes” were no mere crea-u *es -f the monarch, but a 
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class which stood upon its own indefeasible rights. As they 
had the privilege of electing to the throne upon a vacancy, and 
even that of deposing a duly elected monarch, 123 the king could 
not but stand in wholesome awe of them, and feel compelled to 
treat them with considerable respect and deference. Moreover j 
they were not without a material force calculated to give pow¬ 
erful support to their constitutional privileges. Each stood at 
the head of a body of retainers accustomed to bear arms and to 
serve in the wars of the Empire* Together these bodies consti¬ 
tuted the strength of the army; and though the royal body¬ 
guard might perhaps have been capable of dealing successfully 
with each group of retainers separately, yet such an esprit cU 
corps was sure to animate the nobles generally, that they would 
make common cause in case one of their number were attacked^ 
and would support him against the crown with the zeal in¬ 
spired by self-interest. Thus the Parthian nobility were far 
more powerful and independent than any similar class under 
the Achsemenian, Sassanian, Modern Persian, or Turkish sov¬ 
ereigns. They exercised a real control over the monarch, and 
had a voice in the direction of the Empire. Like the great 
feudal vassals of the Middle Ages, they from time to time quar¬ 
relled with their liege lord, and disturbed the tranquillity of the 
kingdom by prolonged and dangerous civil wars; but these 
contentions served to keep alive a vigor, a life, and a spirit of 
sturdy independence very unusual hi the East, and gave a 
stubborn strength to the Parthian monarchy, in which Oriental 
governments have for the most part been wanting. 

There were probably several grades of rank among the nobles. 
The highest dignity in the kingdom, next to the Crown, was 
that of Surena, or ‘ ‘ Field-Marshaland this position was heredi¬ 
tary in a particular family, 124 which can have stood but a little 
below the royal house in wealth and consequence. The head 
of this noble house is stated to have at one time brought into 
the field as many as 10,000 retainers and slaves, of whom a 
tlxmsand were heavy-armed. 125 It was his right to place the 
diadem on the king’s brow at his coronation. The other nobles 
lived for the most part on their domains, but took the field at 
the head of their retainers in case of war, and in peace some¬ 
times served the offices of satrap, vizier, or royal councillor. 
The wealth of the class was great; 126 its members were inclined 
to be turbulent, and, like the barons of the European kingdoms, 
acted as a constant check and counterpoise to the royal dignity. 

Next to war, the favorite employment of the king and of the 
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nobles was hunting. 127 The lion continued in the wild state an 
occupant of the Mesopotamian river-banks and marshes; 126 and 
in other parts of the empire beam, leopards, and even tigers 
abounded. 129 Thus the higher kinds of sport were readily ob¬ 
tainable. The ordinary practice, however, of the monarch and 
his courtiers seems to have fallen short of the true sportsman’s 
ideal. Instead of seeking the more dangerous kinds of wild 
beasts in their native haunts, and engaging with them under 
the conditions designed by nature, the Parthians were generally 
content with a poorer and tamer method. They kept lions, 
leopards, and bears in enclosed parks, or “ paradises,” and 
found pleasure in the pursuit and slaughter of these denatural¬ 
ized and half-domesiicated animals. 130 The employment may 
still, eveu under these circumstances, have contained an ele¬ 
ment of danger which rendered it exciting; but it was a poor 
substitute for the true sport which the “ mighty Hunter before 
the Lord ” 131 had first practised in these regions. 

The ordinary dress of the Parthian noble was a long loose 
robe reaching to the feet, 132 under which he wore a vest and 
trousers. 133 Blight and varied colors were affected, and some¬ 
times dresses were interwoven or embroidered with gold. 134 In 
seasons of festivity garlands of fresh flowers were worn upon 
the head. 135 A long knife or dagger was earned at all times, 135 
which might be used either as an implement or as a weapon. 

In the earlier period of the empire the Parthian was noted as 
a spare liver; 137 but, as time weut on, he aped the vices of more 
civilized peoples, and became an indiscriminate eater 138 and a 
hard drinker. 139 Game formed a main portion of his diet; 140 
but he occasionally indulged in pork, 14 * and probably in other 
sorts of butcher’s meat. He ate leavened bread with his meat, 
and various lands of vegetables. 142 The bread, which was par¬ 
ticularly light and porous, seems to have been imported some¬ 
times by the Romans, who knew it as panis aquations or pants 
PavthicusA 43 Dates were also consumed largely by the Par¬ 
thians, 144 and in some parts of the country grew to an extraor¬ 
dinary size. A kind of wine was made from them; and this 
seems to have been the intoxicating drink in which the nation 
generally indulged too freely. 146 That made from the dates of 
Babylon was the most highly esteemed, and was reserved for 
the use of the king and the higher order of satraps. 146 

Of the Parthian feasts, music was commonly an accompani¬ 
ment. The flute, the pipe, the drum, and the instrument called 
sambnca , appear to have been known to them; 147 and they un- 
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devs'jnod how to combine these instruments in concerted har¬ 
mony. They are said to have closed their feasts with dancing 
—an amusement} of which they were inordinately fond 148 —but 
this was probably the case only with the lower class of people. 
Dancing in the East, if not associated with religion, is viewed 
ns degrading, and, except as a religious exercise, is not indulged 
in by respectable persons. 

The separation of the sexes was very decided in Parthia. 
The women took their meals, and passed the greater portion of 
their life, apart from the men. 143 Veils were commonly worn, 
as in modern ^Mohammedan countries; and it was regarded as 
essential to female delicacy that wcmen, whether married or 
single, should converse freely with no males but either their 
near relations or eunuchs. Adultery was punished with great 
severity; 150 but divorce was not difficult, and women of rank 
released themselves from the nuptial bond on light grounds of 
complaint, with out much trouble. 151 Polygamy was the estab¬ 
lished law; and every Parthian was entitled, besides his chief 
wife, to maintain as many concubines as he thought desirable. 152 
Some of the nobles supported an excessive number: 153 but the 
expenses of the seraglio prevented the generality from taking 
much advantage of the indulgence which the law permitted. 

The degree of refinement and civilization which the Parthians 
reached is difficult to determine with accuracy. In mimetic 
art their remains certainly do not show much taste or sense of 
beauty. 154 There is some ground to believe that their architec¬ 
ture had merit; but the existing monuments can scarcely be 
taken as representations of pure Parthian work, and may have 
owed their excellence (in some measure, at any rate) to foreign 
influence. Still, the following particulars, for which there is 
good evidence, seem to imply that the nation had risen in re¬ 
ality far above that “ barbarism” which it was the fashion of 
the G-reek and Roman writers to ascribe to it. In the first 
place, the Parthians had a considerable knowledge of foreign 
languages. Plutarch tells us that Orodes, the opponent of 
Orassus, was acquainted with the Greek language and litera¬ 
ture, and could enjoy the representation of a play of Euri¬ 
pides. 155 The general possession of such knowledge, at any 
rate by the kings and the upper classes, seems to be implied by 
the use of the Greek letters and language in the legends upon 
coins and in inscriptions. Other languages were also to some 
extent cidtivated. The later kings almost invariably placed a 
Semitic legend upon their coins; and there is one instance of a 
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Parthian prince adopting an Aryan legend of the type known as 
Baetrian . 156 Josephus, moreover, regarded the Parthians as 
familiar with Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic, and wrote his history 
of the Jewish War in his own native tongue, before he put out 
his Greek version, for the benefit especially of the Parthians, 
among whom he declares that he had many readers . 157 

Though the Parthians had, so far as we can tell, no native 
literature, yet writing was familiar to them, and was widely 
used in matters of business. Not only were negotiations car¬ 
ried on with foreign powers by means of despatches, 15 ® but the 
affairs of the empme generally were conducted by writing. A 
custom-house system was established along the frontier, and 
all commodities liable to duty that entered the country were 
registered in a book 159 at the time of entry by the custom-house 
officer. In the great cities where the Court passed a portion of 
the year, account was kept of the arrival of strangers, whose 
names and descriptions were placed upon record by the keep¬ 
ers of the gates . 1 '' 0 The orders of the Crown were signified in 
writing to the satraps ; 161 and they doubtless corresponded with 
the Court in the same way. In the earlier times the writing 
material commonly used was linen; but shortly before the time 
of Pliny, the Parthians began to make paper from the papyrus, 
which grew in the neighborhood of Babylon, though they still 
employed in preference the old material . 162 

There was a considei'able trade between Partliia and Rome, 
carried on by means of a class of merchants . 163 Parthia im¬ 
ported from Rome various metals, a] id numerous manufactured 
articles of a high class. Her principal exports were textile 
fabrics and spices . 164 The textile fabrics seem to have been 
produced chiefly in Babylonia, and to have consisted of silks, 
carpets, and coverlets . 165 The silks were largely used by the 
Roman ladies . 166 The coverlets, which were patterned with 
various colors, fetched enormous prices, and were regarded as 
fit adornments of the Imperial palace . 167 Among the spices 
exported, the most celebrated were bdellium, and the juncus 
ocloratus or odoriferous bulrush. 1CS 

The Parthians had many liberal usages which imply a fairly 
advanced civilization. Their tolerance of varieties in religion 
has been already mentioned . 109 Even in political matters they 
seem to have been free from the narrowness which generally 
characterizes barbarous nations. They behaved well to pris¬ 
oners , 170 admitted foreigners freely to offices of high trust , 171 
gave an asylum to refugees, and treated them until inspect and 
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kindness, 172 were scrupulous observers of their pledged word, 173 
and eminently faithful to their treaty obligations. 174 On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that they had some customs 
which indicate a tinge of barbarism. They used torture for 
the extraction of answers from reluctant persons, 175 employed 
the scourge to punish trifling offences, 176 and, in certain cases, 
condescended to mutilate the bodies of their dead enemies. 177 
Their addiction to intemperance is also a barbaric trait. They 
were, no doubt, on the whole, less civilized than either the 
Greeks or Romans; but the difference does not seem to have 
been so great as represented by the classical writers. 

Speaking broadly, the position that they occupied was some¬ 
what similar to that which the Turks hold in the system of 
modern Europe. They had a military strength which caused 
them to be feared and respected, a vigor of administration 178 
which was felt to imply many sterling qualities. A certain 
coarseness and rudeness attached to them which they found it 
impossible to shake off; and this drawback was exaggerated 
by their rivals into an indication of irreclaimable barbarity. 
Except in respect of their military prowess, it may be doubtful 
if justice is done them by any classical writer. They were not 
merely the sole rival which dared to stand up against Rome in 
the interval between B.c. 65 and a.d. 226, but they were a rival 
falling in many respects very little below the great power 
whose glories have thrown them so much into the shade. They 
maintained from first to last a freedom unknown to later 
Rome; they excelled the Romans in toleration and in liberal 
treatment of foreigners, they equalled them in manufactures 
and in material prosperity, and they fell but little short of them 
in the extent and productiveness of their dominions. They 
were the second power in the world for nearly three centuries, 
and formed a counterpoise to Rome which greatly checked 
Roman decline, and, by forcing the Empire to exert itself, pre¬ 
vented stagnation and corruption. 

It must, however, be confessed, that the tendency of the 
Parthians was to degenerate. Although the final blow was 
struck in an unexpected quarter, and perhaps surprised the 
victors as much as the vanquished, still it is apparent that 
for a considerable space before the revolt of Artaxerxes the 
Parthian Empire had shown signs of failing strength, and had 
tended rapidly towards decay and ruin. The constant quarrels 
among the Arsacidee and the incipient disintegration of the 
Empire have been noticed. 179 It may be added here that a 
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growing barbarism, a decline in art and letters, is observable in 
the Parthian remains, such as have usually been foimd to 
accompany the decrepitude of a nation. The coinage has from 
first to last a somewhat rude character, which indicates that 
it is native, and not the production of Greek artists. 1 " 0 But 
on the earlier coins the type, though not indicative of high art, 
is respectable, and the legends are, with few exceptions, 1RI 
perfectly correct and classical. Barbarism first creeps in 
about the reign of Gotarzes, a.d. 42-51. It increases as 
time goes on, until, from abotit a.d. 133, the Greek legend upon 
the coins becomes indistinct and finally unintelligible, the 
letters being strewn about the surface of the coin, like dead 
soldiers over a field of battle. It is clear that the later 
directors of the mint were completely ignorant of Greek, and 
merely attempted to reproduce on the coin some semblance of 
a language which neither they nor their countrymen under¬ 
stood. Such a condition of a coinage is almost without paral¬ 
lel, and indicates a want of truth and honesty in the conduct 
of affairs which implies deep-seated corruption. The Parthians 
must have lost the knowledge of Greek about a.d. 130, yet still 
a pretence of using the language was kept up. On the tetra- 
drachms—comparatively rare coins—no important mistake 
was committed; but on the more usual drachm, from the time 
of Gotarzes, the most absurd errors were introduced, and 
thenceforth perpetuated. 3 " 3 The old inscription was, in a 
certain sense, imitated, but every word of it ceased to be 
legible: the old figures disappeared in an indistinct haze, and— 
if we except the head and name of the king (written now in a 
Semitic character)—the whole emblazonment of the coin be¬ 
came unmeaning. A degeneracy less marked, but still suf¬ 
ficiently clear to the numismatic critic, is observable in the 
heads of the kings, vhich, in the earlier times, if a little coarse, 
are striking and characteristic; while in the later they sink to a 
conventional type, rudely and poorly rendered, and so uniform 
that the power of distinguishing one sovereign from another 
rests no longer upon feature, but upon mere differences in the 
arrangement of hah, or beard, or head-dress. 
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HISTORY OF THE SASSANIAN OR NEW 
PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Condition of the Persians under the Successors of Alexander - 
under the Arsacidce. Favor shown them by the latter— 
allowed to have Kings of their oivn. Their Religion at first 
held in honor. Power of their Priests. Gradual Change of 
Policy on the part of the Parthian Monarclis , and final Op¬ 
pression of the Magi. Causes which produced the Insur¬ 
rection of Artaxerxes. 

“ The Parthians had been barbarians; they had ruled over a nation far more civi¬ 
lized than themselves, and had oppressed them and their religion.” 

Niebuhr, Lectures on Roman History , vol. iii. p. 276. 


When the great Empire of the Persians, founded by Cyrus, 
collapsed under the attack of Alexander the Great, the domi¬ 
nant race of Western Asia did not feel itself at the first reduced 
to an intolerable condition. It was the benevolent design of 
Alexander to fuse into one the two leading peoples of Europe 
and Asia, and to establish himself at the head of a Perso- 
Hellenic State, the capital of which was to have been Babylon. 1 
Had this idea been carried out, the Persians would, it is evi¬ 
dent, have lost but little by their subjugation. Placed on a 
par with the Greeks, united with them in marriage bonds," 
and equally favored by their common ruler, they could scarcely 
have uttered a murmur, or have been seriously discontented 
with their position. But when the successors of. the great 
Macedonian, unable to rise to the height of his grand concep¬ 
tion, took lower ground, and, giving up the idea of a fusion, 
fell back upon the ordinary status, and proceeded to enact the 
ordinary role, of conquerors, the feelings of the late lords of 
Asia, the countrymen of Cyrus and Darius, must have under- 
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gone a complete change. It had been the intention of Alexan¬ 
der to conciliate and elevate the leading Asiatics by uniting 
them with the Macedonians and the Greeks, by promoting 
social intercourse between the two classes of his subjects and 
encouraging them to intermarry, by opening his court to 
Asiatics, by educating then in Greek ideas and in Greek 
schools, by promoting them to high employments, and making 
them feel that they were as much valued and as well cared for 
as the people of the conquering race: it was the plan of the 
Seleucidae to govern wholly by means of European officials, 
Greek or Macedonian, and to regard and treat the entire mass 
of their Asiatic subjects as mere slaves. 3 Alexander had placed 
Persian satraps over most of the provinces, attaching to them 
Greek or Macedonian commandants as checks. 4 Seleucus 
divided his empire into seventy-two satrapies; but among his 
satraps not one was an Asiatic—all were either Macedonians 
or Greeks. Asiatics, indeed, formed the bulk of his standing 
army, and so far were admitted to employment; they might 
also, no doubt, be tax-gatherers, couriers, scribes, constables, 
and officials of that mean stamp; but they were as carefully 
excluded from all honorable and lucrative offices as the natives 
of Hindustan under the rule of the East India Company. The 
standing army of the Seleucidse was wholly officered, just as 
was that of our own Sepoys, by Europeans; Europeans thronged 
the court, and filled every important post imder the govern¬ 
ment. There cannot be a doubt that such a high-spirited and 
indeed arrogant people as the Persians must have fretted and 
chafed under this treatment, and have detested the nation and 
dynasty which had thrust them down from their pre-eminence 
and converted them from masters into slaves. It would 
scarcely much tend to mitigate the painfulness of their feelings 
that they could not but confess their conquerors to be a civi¬ 
lized people—as civilized, perhaps more civilized than them¬ 
selves—since the civilization was of a type and character which 
did not please them or command their approval. There is an 
essential antagonism between European and Asiatic ideas and 
modes of thought, such as seemingly to preclude the possibility 
of Asiatics appreciating a European civilization. The Persians 
must have felt towards the Greco-Macedonians much as the 
Mohammedans of India feel towards ourselves-—they may have 
feared and even respected them—but they must have very bit¬ 
terly hated them. 

Nor was the rule of the Seleueidao such as to overcome by its 
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justice or its wisdom the original antipathy of the dispossessed 
lords of Asia towards those by whom they had been ousted. 
The satrapial system, which these monarchs lazily adopted 
from their predecessors, the Achsemenians, is one always open 
to great abuses, and needs the strictest superintendence and 
supervision. There is no reason to believe that any sufficient 
watch was kept over their satraps by the Seleucid kings, or 
even any system of checks established, such as the Achaeme- 
nidee had, at least in theory, set up and maintained. 5 The 
Greco-Macedonian governors of provinces seem to have been 
left to themselves almost entirely, and to have been only con¬ 
trolled in the exercise of their authority by their own notions 
of what was right or expedient. Under these circumstances, 
abuses were sure to creep in; and it is not improbable that 
gross outrages were sometimes perpetrated by those in power 
—outrages calculated to make the blood of a nation boil, and 
to produce a keen longing for vengeance. We have no direct 
evidence that the Persians of the time did actually suffer from 
such a misuse of satrapial authority; but it is unlikely that 
they entirely escaped the miseries which are incidental to the 
system hi question. Public opinion ascribed the grossest acts 
of tyranny and oppression to some of the Seleucid satraps; 6 
probably the Persians were not exempt from the common lot 
of the subject races. 

Moreover, the Seleucid monarchs themselves were occasion¬ 
ally guilty of acts of tyranny, which must have intensified the 
dislike wherewith they were regarded by their Asiatic sub¬ 
jects. The reckless conduct of Antiochus Epiphanes towards 
the Jews is well known; but it is not perhaps generally recog¬ 
nized that intolerance and impious cupidity formed a portion 
of the system on which he governed. There seems, however, 
to be good reason to believe that, having exhausted his treas¬ 
ury by his wars and his extravagances, Epiphanes formed a 
general design of recruiting it by means of the plunder of his 
subjects. The temples of the Asiatics had hitherto been for 
the most part respected by their European conquerors, 7 and 
large stores of the precious metals were accumulated in them. 
Epiphanes saw in these hoards the means of relieving his own 
necessities, and determined to seize and confiscate them. Be¬ 
sides plundering the Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, he made 
a journey into the southeastern portion of his empire, about 
b.c. 165, for the express purpose of conducting in person the 
collection of the sacred treasures, It was while he was engaged 
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in this unpopular work that a spirit of disaffection showed 
itself; the East took arms no less than the West; and in Persia, 
or upon its borders, the avaricious monarch was forced to retire 
before the opposition which his ill-judged measures had pro¬ 
voked, and to allow one of the doomed temples to escape him, 6 
When he soon afterwards sickened and died, the natives of 
this part of Asia saw in his death a judgment upon him for his 
attempted sacrilege. 9 

It was within twenty years of this unfortunate attempt that 
the dominion of the Seleucidae over Persia and the adjacent 
countries came to an end. The Parthian Empire had for 
nearly a century been gradually growing in power and extend¬ 
ing itself at the expense of the Syro-Macedonian; and, about 
B.c. 163, an energetic prince, Mithridates I., commenced a 
series of conquests towards the West, which terminated (about 
B.c. 150) in the transference from the Syro-Macedonian to the 
Parthian rule of Media Magna, Susiana, Persia, Babylonia, and 
Assyria Proper. It would seem that the Persians offered no 
resistance to the progress of the new conqueror. 10 The Seleu- 
cidse had not tried to conciliate their attachment, and it was 
impossible that they should dislike the rupture of ties which 
had only galled hitherto. Perhaps their feeling, in prospect 
of the change, was one of simple indifference. Perhaps it 
was not without some stir of satisfaction and complacency that 
they saw the pride of the hated Europeans abased, and a race, 
which, however much it might differ from their own, was at 
least Asiatic, installed in power. The Parthia system, more¬ 
over, was one which allowed greater liberty to the subject 
races than the Macedonian, as it had been understood and 
earned out by the Seleucidae; and so far some real gain was to 
be expected from the change. Religious motives must also 
have conspired to make the Persians sympathize with the new 
power, rather than with that which for centuries had despised 
their faith and had recently insulted it. 

The treatment of the Persians by their Parthian lords seems, 
on the whole, to have been marked by moderation. Mithri¬ 
dates indeed, the original conqueror, is accused of having alien¬ 
ated his new subjects by the harshness of his rule; 11 and in the 
struggle which occurred between him and the Seleucid king, 
Demetrius II., Persians, as well as Elymaeans and Bactrians, 
are said to have fought on the side of the Syro-Macedonian. 19 
But this is the only occasion in Parthian history, between the 
submission of Persia and the great revolt under Artaxerxes, 
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where there is any appearance of the Persians regarding their 
masters with hostile feelings. In general they show them¬ 
selves submissive and contented with their position, which 
was certainly, on the whole, a less irksome one than they had 
occupied under the Seleucidae. 

It was a principle of the Parthian governmental system to 
allow the subject peoples, to a large extent, to govern them¬ 
selves. These peoples generally, and notably the Persians, 
were ruled by native kings, 13 who succeeded to the throne by 
hereditary right, had the full power of life and death, 14 and 
mled very much as they pleased, so long as they paid regularly 
the tribute imposed upon them by the “King of Kings,” and 
sent him a respectable contingent when he was about to en¬ 
gage in a military expedition. 15 Such a system implies that 
the conquered peoples have the enjoyment of their own laws 
and institutions, are exempt from troublesome interference, 
and possess a sort of semi-independence. Oriental nations, 
having once assumed this position, are usually contented with 
it, and rarely make any effort to better themselves. It would 
seem that, thus far at any rate, the Persians could not com¬ 
plain of the Parthian rule, but must have been fairly satisfied 
with their conditton. 

Again, the Greco-Maccdonians had tolerated, but they 
had not viewed with much respect, the religion which they 
had found established in Persia. Alexander, indeed, with the 
enlightened curiosity which characterised him, had made in¬ 
quiries concerning the tenets of the Magi, and endeavored to 
collect in one the writings of Zoroaster. 16 But the later mon¬ 
arches, and still more them subjects, had held the system in 
contempt, and, as we have seen, Epiphanes had openly in¬ 
sulted the religious feelings of his Asiatic subjects. The 
Parthians. on the other hand, began at any rate with a treat¬ 
ment of the Persian religion which was respectful and gratify¬ 
ing. Though perhaps at no time very sincere Zoroastrians, 
they had conformed to the State religion under the Achaeme- 
nian kings; and when the period came that they had themselves 
to establish a system of government, they gave to the Magian 
hierarchy a distinct and important place in them governmental 
machinery. The council, which advised the monarch, and 
which helped to elect and (if need were) depose him, was 
composed of two elements—the Sophi , or wise men, who were 
civilians; and the Magi , or priests of the Zoroastrian religion. 17 
The Magi had thus an important political status in Parthia 
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during the early period of the Empire; but they seem gradually 
to have declined in favor, and ultimately to have fallen into 
disrepute. 16 The Zoroastrian creed was, little by little, super¬ 
seded among the Parthians by a complex idolatry, which, be¬ 
ginning with an image-worship of the Sun and Moon, proceeded 
to an association with those deities of the deceased kings of the 
nation, and finally added to both a worship of ancestral idols, 
which formed the most cherished possession of each family, 
and practically monopolized the religious sentiment. J9 All the 
old Zoroastrian practices were by degrees laid aside. In Arme¬ 
nia the Arsacid monarchs allowed the sacred fire of Ormazd to 
become extinguished : 20 and in their own territories the Par¬ 
thian Arsacidae introduced the practice, hateful to Zoroastrians, 
of burning the dead. 21 The ultimate religion of these monarchs 
seems in fact to have been a syncretism wherein Saba ism, Con¬ 
fucianism. Greco-Macedonian notions, and an inveterate primi¬ 
tive idolatry 22 were mixed together. It is not impossible that 
the very names of Ormazd and Ahriman had ceased to be 
known at the Parthian Court, or were regarded as those of ex¬ 
ploded deities, whose dominion over men’s minds had passed 
away. 

On the other hand, in Persia itself, and to some extent 
doubtless among the neighboring countries, Zoroastrianism 
(or what went by the name) had a firm hold on the religious. 
sentiments of the multitude, who viewed with disfavor the 
tolerant and eclectic spirit which animated the Court of 
Ctesiphon. The perpetual fire, kindled, as it was, from 
heaven, was carefully tended and preserved on the fire-altars 
of the Persian holy places ; 23 the Magian hierarchy was held in 
the highest repute, the kings themselves (as it would seem) 
not disdaining to be Magi; 24 the ideas—even perhaps the 
forms 25 —of Ormazd and Ahriman were familiar to all: image- 
worship was abhorred ; 26 the sacred writings in the Zend or 
most ancient Iranian language were diligently preserved and 
multiplied; a pompous ritual was kept up; the old national 
religion, the religion of the Achfemenians, of the glorious 
period of Persian ascendency in Asia, was with the utmost 
strictness maintained, probably the more zealously as it fell 
more and more into disfavor with the Parthians. 

The consequence of this divergence of religious opinion be¬ 
tween the Persians and their feudal lords must undoubtedly 
have been a certain amount of alienation and discontent. The 
Persian Magi must have been especially dissatisfied with the 
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position of their brethren at Court; and they would doubtless 
use their influence to arouse the indignation of their country¬ 
men generally. But it is scarcely probable that this cause 
alone would have produced any striking result. Religious 
sympathy rarely leads men to engage in important wars, un¬ 
less it has the support of other concurrent motives. To ac¬ 
count for the revolt of the Persians against their Parthian 
lords under Artaxerxes, something more is needed than the 
consideration of the religious differences which separated the 
two peoples. 

First, then, it should be borne in mind that the Parthian 
rule must have been from the beginning distasteful to the Per¬ 
sians, owing to the rude and coarse character of the people. 
At the moment of Mithridates’s successes, the Persians might 
experience a sentiment of satisfaction 27 that the European 
invader was at last thrust back, and that Asia had re-asserted 
herself; but a very little experience of Parthian rule was suf¬ 
ficient to call forth different feelings. There can be no doubt 
that the Parthians, whether they were actually Turanians or 
no, 28 were, in comparison with the Persians, unpolished and 
uncivilized. They showed their own sense of this inferiority 
by an affectation of Persian manners. 29 But this affectation 
was not very successful. It is evident that in art, in archi¬ 
tecture, in manners, in habits of life, the Parthian race 
reached only a low standard; they stood to their Hellenic and 
Iranian subjects in much the same relation that the Turks of 
the present day stand to the modern Greeks; they made 
themselves respected by their strength and their talent fo*r 
organization; but in all that adorns and beautifies life they 
were deficient. 30 The Persians must, during the whole time of 
their subjection to Parthia, have been sensible of a feeling of 
shame at the want of refinement and of a high type of civiliza¬ 
tion in their masters. 

Again, the later sovereigns of the Arsacid dynasty were for 
the most part of weak and contemptible character. From the 
time of Yolagases I. to that of Artabanus IV., the last king, 
the military reputation of Parthia had declined. Foreign 
enemies ravaged the territories of Parthian vassal kings, and 
retired when they chose, unpunished. 31 Provinces revolted 
and established their independence. 32 Rome was entreated to 
lend assistance to her distressed and afflicted rival, and met 
the entreaties with a refusal. 33 In the wars which still from 
time to time were waged between the two empires Parthia 
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was almost uniformly worsted. Three times her capital was 
occupied, 3 * and once her monarch’s summer palace was 
burned. 35 Province after province had to be ceded to Pome. 96 
The golden throne which symbolized her glory and magnifi¬ 
cence was carried off. 37 Meanwhile feuds raged between the 
different branches of the Arsacid family; civil wars were fre¬ 
quent ; two or three monarchs at a time claimed the throne, 
or actually ruled in different portions of the Empire. 3f It is 
not surprising that under these circumstances the bonds were 
loosened between Parthia and her vassal kingdoms, or that 
the Persian tributary monarchs began to despise their suze¬ 
rains, and to contemplate without alarm the prospect of a re¬ 
bellion which should place them in an independent position. 

While the general weakness of the Arsacid monarchs was 
thus a cause naturally leading to a renunciation of their allegi¬ 
ance on the part of the Persians, a special influence upon the 
decision taken by Artaxerxes is probably to be assigned to 
one, in particular, of the results of that weakness. When 
provinces long subject to Parthian rule revolted, and revolted 
successfully, as seems to have been the case with Hyrcania, 
and partially with Bactria, 39 Persia could scarcely for very 
shame continue submissive. Of all the races subject to Par¬ 
thia, the Persians were the one winch had held the most bril¬ 
liant position in the past, and which retained the liveliest re¬ 
membrance of its ancient glories. This is evidenced not only 
by the grand claims which Artaxerxes put forward in his 
early negotiations with the Romans, 49 but by the whole course 
of Persian literature, which has fundamentally an historic 
character, and exhibits the people as attached, almost more 
than any other Oriental nation, to the memory of its great 
men and of their noble achievements. 41 The countrymen of 
Cyrus, of Darius, of Xerxes, of Ochus, of the conquerors of 
Media, Bactria, Babylon, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, of the in¬ 
vaders of Scythia and Greece, aware that they had once borne 
sway over the whole region between Tunis and the Indian 
Desert, between the Caucasus and the Cataracts, when they 
saw a petty mountain clan, like the Hyrcanians, establish and 
maintain their independence despite the efforts of Parthia to 
coerce them, could not very well remain quiet. If so weak 
and small a race could defy the power of the Arsacid mon¬ 
archs, much more might the far more numerous and at least 
equally courageous Persians expect to succeed, if they made a 
resolute attempt to recover their freedom. 
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It is probable that Artaxerxes, in his capacity of vassal, 
served personally in the army -with which the Parthian mon¬ 
arch Artabanus carried on the struggle against Rome, and 
thus acquired the power of estimating correctly the military 
strength still possessed by the Arsacidae, and of measuring it 
against that which he knew to belong to his nation. It is not 
unlikely that he formed his plans during the earlier period of 
Artabanus’s reign, when that monarch allowed himself to be 
imposed upon by Caracallus, and suffered calamities and in¬ 
dignities in consequence of his folly. 42 When the Parthian 
monarch atoned for his indiscretion and wiped out the mem¬ 
ory of his disgraces by the brilliant victory of Nisibis and the 
glorious peace which he made with Macrinus, Artaxerxes may 
have found that he had gone too far to recede; or, undazzled 
by the splendor of these successes, he may still have judged 
that he might with prudence persevere in his enterprise. Ar¬ 
tabanus had suffered great losses in his two campaigns against 
Rome, and especially in the three days’ battle of Nisibis. He 
was at variance with several princes of his family, one of 
whom certainly maintained himself during his whole reign 
with the State and title of “ King of Parthia.” 43 Though he 
had fought well at Nisibis, he had not given any indications of 
remarkable military talent. Artaxerxes, having taken the 
measure of his antagonist duiing the course of the Roman war, 
having estimated his resources and formed a decided opinion 
on the relative strength of Persia and Parthia, deliberately 
resolved, a few years after the Roman war had come to an 
end, 44 to revolt and accept the consequences. He was no 
doubt convinced that his nation would throw itself enthusias¬ 
tically into the struggle, and he believed that he could con¬ 
duct it to a successful issue. He felt himself the champion of 
a depressed, if not an oppressed. 45 nationality, and had faith 
in his power to raise it into a lofty position. Iran, at any rate, 
should no longer, he resolved, submit patiently to be the slave 
of Turan; the keen, intelligent, art-loving Aryan people should 
no longer bear submissively the yoke of the rude, coarse, 
clumsy Scyths. An effort after freedom should be made. He 
had little doubt of the result. The Persians, by the strength 
of their own right arms and the blessing of Ahuramazda, the 
“All-bounteous,” 46 would triumph over their impious masters, 
and become once more a great and independent people. At 
the worst, if he had miscalculated, there would be the alter¬ 
native of a glorious death upon the battle-field in one of the 
noblest of all causes, the assertion of a nation’s freedom, 47 
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CHAPTER II. 

Situation and Size of Persia. General Character of the Coun * 
try and Climate. Chief Products. Characteristics of the 
Persian People , physical and moral. Differences observ¬ 
able in the Race at different periods. 


'H Ilepo-t? e<rri noWi) p.lv ev rrj irapaXLa . . . no\v 5e p.ti£oiv iv r fj fxtaoyaia .— Strabo, 

Strabo, xv. 3, § 1. 

Persia Proper was a tract of country lying on the Gulf to 
which it has given name, and extending about 450 miles from 
north-west to south-east, with an average breadth of about 
250 miles. Its entire area may be estimated at about a hun¬ 
dred thousand square miles. It was thus larger than Great 
Britain, about the size of Italy, and rather less than half the 
size of France. 1 The boundaries were, on the west, Elymais 
or Susiana (which, however, was sometimes reckoned a part 
of Persia) f on the north. Media; on the east, Carmania ; s and 
on the south, the sea. It is nearly represented in modern 
times by the two Persian provinces of Farsistan and Laristan, 
the former of which retains, but slightly changed, the ancient 
appellation. The Hindyan or Tab (ancient Oroatis) seems 
towards its mouth to have formed the western limit. 4 East¬ 
ward, Persia extended to about the site of the mordern Bunder 
Kongo. 5 Inland, the northern boundary ran probably a little 
south of the thirty-second parallel, from long. 50° to 55°. The 
line dividing Persia Proper from Carmania (now Kerman) was 
somewhat uncertain. 

The character of the tract is extremely diversified. Ancient 
writers divided the country into three strongly contrasted 
regions. The first, or coast tract, was (they said) a sandy 
desert, producing nothing but a few dates, owing to the inten¬ 
sity of the heat. Above this was a fertile region, grassy, with 
well-watered meadows and numerous vineyards, enjoying a 
delicious climate, producing almost every fruit but the olive, 
containing pleasant parks or “paradises,” watered by a 
number of limpid streams and clear lakes, well wooded in 
places, affording an excellent pasture for horses and for all 
sorts of cattle, abounding in water-fowl and game of every 
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kind, and altogether a most delightful abode. Beyond this 
fertile region, towards the north, was a rugged mountain 
tract, cold and mostly covered with snow, of which they did 
not profess to know much. 6 

In this description there is no doubt a certain amount of 
truth; but it is mixed probably with a good deal of exaggera¬ 
tion. There is no reason to believe that the climate or charac¬ 
ter of the country has undergone any important alteration 
between the tune of Nearchus or Strabo and the present day. 
At present it is certain that the tract in question answers but 
very incompletely to the description which those writers give 
of it. Three regions may indeed be distinguished, though the 
natives seem now to speak of only two but none of them 
corresponds at all exactly to the accounts of the Greeks. The 
coast tract is represented with the nearest approach to correct¬ 
ness. This is, in fact, a region of arid plain, often impregna¬ 
ted with salt, ill-watered, with a poor soil, consisting either 
of sand or clay, and productive of little besides dates and a 
few other fruits. 8 A modern historian 9 says of it that “it 
bears a greater resemblance in soil and climate to Arabia than 
to the rest of Persia.” It is very hot and unhealthy, and can 
at no time have supported more than a sparse and scanty 
population. Above this, towards the north, is the best and 
most fertile portion of the territory. A mountain tract, 10 the 
continuation of Zagros, succeeds to the flat and sandy coast 
region, occupying the greater portion of Persia Proper. It is 
about two hundred miles in width, and consists of an alterna¬ 
tion of mountain, plain, and narrow valley, curiously inter¬ 
mixed, and hitherto mapped very imperfectly. 11 In places 
this district answers fully to the description of Nearchus, 
being, “richly fertile, picturesque, and romantic almost 
beyond imagination, with lovely wooded dells, green mountain 
sides, and broad plains, suited for the production of almost 
any crops.” 12 But it is only to the smaller moiety of the 
region that such a character attaches; more than half the 
mountain tract is sterile and barren; 13 the supply of water is 
almost everywhere scanty; the rivers are few, and have not 
much volume; many of them, after short courses, end in the 
sand, or in small salt lakes, from which the superfluous water 
is evaporated. Much of the country is absolutely without 
streams, and would be uninhabitable were it not for the kanats 
or kareezes ' 4 —subterranean channels made by art for the con¬ 
veyance of spring water to be used in irrigation. The most 
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desolate portion of the mountain tract is towards the north 
and north-east, where it adjoins upon the third region, which 
is the worst of the three. This is a portion of the high table¬ 
land of Iran, the great desert which stretches from the eastern 
skirts of Zagros to the Hamoon, the Helmend, and the river of 
Subzawur. It is a dry and hard plain, intersected at intervals 
by ranges of rocky hills, 15 with a climate extremely hot in 
summer and extremely cold in winter, incapable of cultiva¬ 
tion, excepting so far as water can be conveyed by kanats , 
which is, of course, only a short distance. The fox, the 
jackal, the antelope, and the wild ass possess this sterile and 
desolate tract, where ‘ 4 all is dry and cheerless,” 16 and verdure 
is almost unknown. 

Perhaps the two most peculiar districts of Persia are the 
lake basins of Neyriz and Deriah-i-Nemek. The rivers given 
off from the northern side of the great mountain chain 
between the twenty-ninth and thirty-first jjarallels, being un¬ 
able to penetrate the mountains, flow eastward towards the 
desert; and their waters gradually collect into two streams, 
which end in two lakes, the Deriah-i-Nemek and that of Ney¬ 
riz, or Lake Bakhtigan. 17 The basin of Lake Neyriz lies 
towards the north. Here the famous “ Bendamir, 18 and the 
Pulwar or Kur-ab, flowing respectively from the north-east 
and the north, unite in one near the ruins of the ancient 
Persepolis, and, after fertilizing the plain of Herdasht, 19 run 
eastward down a rich vale for a distance of some forty miles 
into the salt lake which swallows them up. This lake, when 
full, has a length of fifty or sixty miles, with a breadth of 
from three to six.- 0 In summer, however, it is often quite 
dry, 21 the water of the Bendamir being expended in irrigation 
before reaching its natural terminus. The valley and plain of 
the Bendamir, and its tributaries, are among the most fertile 
portions of Persia, as well as among those of most historic 
interest. 22 

The basin of the Deriah-i-Nemek is smaller than that of the 
Neyriz, but it is even more productive. Numerous brooks and 
streams, rising not far from Shiraz, run on all sides into the 
Nemck lake, which has a length of about fifteen and a breadth 
of three or three and a half miles. 23 Among the streams is the 
celebrated brook of Hafiz, the Rocknabad, which still retains 
u its singular transparency and softness to the taste.” 24 Other 
rills and fountains of extreme clearness abound, 26 and a verdure 
is the result, very unusual in T :\ c in The vines grown in the 
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basin produce the famous Shiraz wine, the only good wine 
which is manufactured in the East. The orchards are magnifi¬ 
cent. In the autumn “the earth is covered with the gathered 
harvest, flowers, and fruits; melons, peaches, pears, nectarines, 
cherries, grapes, pomegranates; all is a garden, abundant in 
sweets and refreshment.” 26 

But, notwithstanding the exceptional fertility of the Shiraz 
plain and of a few other places, Persia Proper seems to have 
been rightly characterized in ancient times as “ a scant land 
and a rugged.” 27 Its area was less than a fifth of the area of 
modern Persia; and of this space nearly one half was uninhab¬ 
itable, consisting either of barren stony mountain or of scorch¬ 
ing sandy plain, ill supplied with water and often impregnated 
with salt. Its products, consequently, can have been at no 
time either very abundant or very varied. Anciently, the low 
coast tract seems to have been cultivated to a small extent in 
corn, 28 and to have produced good dates and a few other 
fruits. 29 The mountain region was, as we have seen, 30 cel¬ 
ebrated for its excellent pastures, for its abundant fruits, and 
especially for its grapes. 'Within the mountains, on the high 
plateau, assafoetida ( silphium ) was found, 31 and probably some 
other medicinal herbs. 32 Com, no doubt, could be grown 
largely in the plains and valleys of the mountain tract, as well 
as on the plateau, so far as the Icanats carried the water. 
There must have been, on the whole, a deficiency of timber, 
though the palms of the low tract, and the oaks, planes, chenars 
or sycamores, poplars, and willows 33 of the mountain regions 
sufficed for the wants of the natives. Not much fuel was re¬ 
quired, and stone was the general material used for building. 
Among the fruits for which Persia was famous are especially 
noted the peach, 34 the walnut, and the citron. 35 The walnut 
bore among the Romans the appellation of “ royal.” 36 

Persia, like Media, was a good nursery for horses. 37 Fine 
grazing grounds existed in many parts of the mountain region, 
and for horses of the Arab breed even the Deshtistan was not 
unsuited. 3 " Camels were reared in some places, 33 and sheep 
and goats were numerous. 40 Horned cattle were probably not 
so abundant, as the character of the country is not favorable 
for them. 41 Game existed in large quantities, 42 the lakes 
abounding with water-fowl, 43 such as ducks, teal, heron, 
snipe, etc.; and the wooded portions of the mountain tract 
giving shelter to the stag, the wild goat, the wild boar, the 
hare, the pheasant, and the heathcock. 44 Fish were also plen- 
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tiful. Whales visited the Persian Gulf, and were sometimes 
stranded upon the shores, where their carcases furnished a 
mine of wealth to the inhabitants. 45 Dolphins abounded, as 
well as many smaller kinds: and shell-fish, particularly oys¬ 
ters, could always be obtained without difficulty. 46 The rivers, 
too, were capable of furnishing fresh-water fish in good quan¬ 
tity, 47 though we cannot say if this source of supply was util¬ 
ized in antiquity. 

The mineral treasures of Persia were fairly numerous. 
Good salt was yielded by the lakes of tbe middle region, and 
was also obtainable upon the plateau. Bitumen and naphtha 
were produced by sources in the low country. 48 The mountains 
contained most of the important metals and a certain number 
of valuable gems. 45 The pearls of the Gulf acquired early a 
great reputation, and a regular fishery was established for 
them before the time of Alexander. 50 

But the most celebrated of all the products of Persia were its 
men. The “scant and rugged country” gave birth, as Cyrus 
the Great is said to have observed, 51 to a race brave, hardy, 
and enduring, calculated not only to hold its own against ag¬ 
gressors, but to extend its sway and exercise dominion over 
the Western Asiatics generally. The Aryan family is the one 
which, of all the races of mankind, is the most self-asserting, 
and has the greatest strength, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
The Iranian branch of it, whereto the Persians belonged, is not 
perhaps so gifted as some others; but it has qualities which 
place it above most of those by which Western Asia was an¬ 
ciently peopled. In the primitive times, from Cyrus the Great 
to Darius Hystaspis, the Persians seem to have been rude 
mountaineers, probably not very unlike the modern Kurds 
and Lurs, who inhabit portions of the same chain which forms 
the heart of the Persian country. Their physiognomy was 
handsome. 52 A high straight forehead, a long slightly aquiline 
nose, a short and curved upper lip, a well-rounded chin, char¬ 
acterized the Persian. The expression of his face was grave 
and noble. He had abundant hair, which he wore very arti¬ 
ficially arranged. Above and round the brow it was made to 
stand away from the face in short crisp curls; on the top of 
the head it was worn smooth; at the back of the head it was 
again trained into curls, which followed each other in several 
rows from the level of tbe forehead to the nape of the neck. 
The moustache was always cultivated, and curved in a gentle 
sweep. A beard and whiskers were worn, the former some- 
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times long and pendent, like the Assyrian, but more often clus¬ 
tering around the chin in short close curls. The figure was 
well-formed, but somewhat stout; the carriage was dignified 
and simple. [PI. XI., Fig. 1.] 

Simplicity of manners prevailed during this period. At the 
court there was some luxury; but the bulk of the nation, living 
in their mountain territory, and attached to agriculture and 
hunting, maintained the habits of their ancestors, and were a 
somewhat rude though not a coarse people. The dress com¬ 
monly worn was a close-fitting shirt or tunic of leather, 53 de¬ 
scending to the knee, and with sleeves that reached down to 
the wrist. Round the tunic was worn a belt or sash, which 
was tied in front. The head was protected by a loose felt 
cap, 54 and the feet by a sort of high shoe or low boot. The 
ordinary diet was bread and cress-seed, 55 while the sole bever¬ 
age was water. 56 In the higher ranks, of course, a different 
style of living prevailed; the elegant and flowing “Median 
robe” was worn; 57 flesh of various kinds was eaten; 58 much 
wine was consumed; 59 and meals were extended to a great 
length; 60 The Persians, however, maintained during this period 
a general hardihood and bravery which made them the most 
dreaded adversaries of the Greeks, 61 and enabled them to main¬ 
tain an unquestioned dominion over the other native races of 
Western Asia. 

As time went on, and their monarchs became less warlike, 
and wealth accumulated, and national spirit decayed, the Per¬ 
sian character by degrees deteriorated, and sank, even under 
the Achaemenian kings, to a level not much superior to that of 
the ordinary Asiatic. The Persian antagonists of Alexander 
were pretty nearly upon a par with the races which in Hindu¬ 
stan have yielded to the British power; they occasionally 
fought with gallantry, 62 but they were deficient in resolution, 
in endurance, in all the elements of solid strength; and they 
were quite unable to stand their ground against the vigor and 
dash of the Macedonians and the Greeks. Whether physically 
they were very different from the soldiers of Cyrus may be 
doubted, but morally they had fallen far below the ancient 
standard * their self-respect their love of country, their attach¬ 
ment to their monarch had diminished; no one showed any 
great devotion to the cause for which he fought; after two de¬ 
feats 63 the empire wholly collapsed; and the Persians submitted, 
apparently without much reluctance, to the Heileno-Macedonian 
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Five centuries and a half of servitude could not much im¬ 
prove or elevate the character of the people. Their fall from 
power, their loss of wealth and of dominion did indeed advan¬ 
tage them in one way: it but an end to that continually ad¬ 
vancing sloth and luxury which had sapped the virtue of the 
nation, depriving it of energy, endurance, and almost every 
manly excellence. It dashed the Persians hack upon the ground 
whence they had sprung, and whence, Antaeus-like, they pro¬ 
ceeded to derive fresh vigor and vital force. In their ‘ ‘ scant 
and rugged 11 fatherland, the people of Cyrus once more recov¬ 
ered to a great extent their ancient prowess and hardihood— 
their habits became simplified, their old patriotism revived, 
their self-respect grew greater. But while adversity thus in 
some respects proved its “sweet uses' 1 upon them, there were 
other respects in which submission to the yoke of the Greeks, 
and still more to that of the Parthians, seems to have altered 
them for the worse rather than for the better. There is a coarse¬ 
ness and rudeness about the Sassanian Persians which we do 
not observe in Achaemenian times. The physique of the na¬ 
tion is not indeed much altered. Nearly the same countenance 
meets us in the sculptures of Artaxerxes, the son of Babek, of 
Sapor, and of their successors, 64 with which we are familiar 
from the bas-reliefs of Darius Hystapis and Xerxes. There is 
the same straight forehead, the same aquiline nose, the same 
well-shaped mouth, the same abundant hair. The form is, 
however, coarser and clumsier; the expression is less refined; 
and the general effect produced is that the people have, even 
physically, deteriorated. The mental and aesthetic standard 
seems still more to have sunk. There is no evidence that the 
Persians of Sassanian tunes possessed the governmental and 
administrative ability of Darius Hystapis or Artaxerxes Ochus. 
Their art, though remarkable, considering the almost entire 
disappearance of art from Western Asia under the Parthians, 65 
is, compared with that of Achaemenian times, rude and gro¬ 
tesque. In architecture, indeed, they are not without merit, 
though even here the extent to which they were indebted to 
the Parthians, which cannot be exactly determined, must lessen 
our estimation of them; but their mimetic art, while not want¬ 
ing in spirit, is remarkably coarse and unrefined. As a later 
chapter will be devoted to this subject, no more need be said 
upon it here. It is sufficient for our present purpose to note 
that the impression which we obtain from the monumental re¬ 
mains of the Sassanian Persians accords with what is to be 
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gathered of them from the accounts of the Romans and the 
Greeks. The great Asiatic revolution of the year a.d. 226 
marks a revival of the Iranic nationality from the depressed 
state into which it had sunk for more than five hundred years; 
but the revival is not full or complete. The Persians of the 
Sassanian kingdom are not equal to those of the time between 
Cyrus the Great and Darius Codomannus; they have ruder 
manners, a grosser taste, less capacity for government and 
organization; they have, in fact, been coarsened by centuries 
of Tartar rule; they are vigorous, active, energetic, proud, brave; 
but in civilization and refinement they do not rank much above 
their Parthian predecessors. Western Asia gained, perhaps, 
something, but it did not gain much, from the substitution of 
the Persians for the Parthians as the dominant power. The 
change is the least marked among the revolutions which the 
East underwent between the accession of Cyrus and the con¬ 
quests of Timour. But it is a change, on the whole, for the bet¬ 
ter. It is accompanied by a revival of art, by improvements in 
architecture; it inaugurates a religious revolution which has 
advantages. Above all, it saves the East from stagnation. It 
is one among many of those salutary shocks which, in the 
political as in the natural world, are needed from time to time 
to stimulate action and prevent torpor and apathy. 


CHAPTER III. 

Reign of Artaxerxes I. Stories told of him. Most probable ac¬ 
count of his Descent , Rank, and Parentage. His Contest 
ivith Artabanns. First War with Chosroes of Armenia. 
Contest ivith Alexander Sever us. Second War ivith Chosroes 
and conquest of Armenia. Religious Reforms. Internal 
Administration and Government. Art. Coinage. In¬ 
scriptions. 

COv SC. ' Aprafiavov) ’ApTafe'pfTjs anoKTeCvas, Uipcratg rrfv ap^rji/ aveKTyaaTO’ ra re ytiTViuiv 

Ta edirr) j3ap|3apa ^etpwo’a/xej/o?, paSiws tjStj kcu tjj "Pu> p.a.lit)v ap^fl £ne(3ov\ev<r€V -HeRO- 

dian. vi. 2, ad jin. 

Around the cradle of an Oriental sovereign who founds a 
dynasty there cluster commonly a number of traditions, which 
have, more or less, a mythical character. The tales told of 
Cyrus the Great, which even Herodotus set aside as incredible, 1 
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have their parallels in narratives that were current within 
one or two centuries 2 with respect to the founder of the Second 
Persian Empire, which would not have disgraced the mythoio- 
gers of Achaemenian times. Artaxerxes, according to some, 3 
was the son of a common soldier who had an illicit connection 
with the wife of a Persian cobbler 4 and astrologer, a certain 
Babck or Papak, an inhabitant of the Cadusian country 5 and a 
man of the lowest class. 6 Papak, knowing by his art that the 
soldiers son would attain a lofty position, voluntarily ceded 
his rights as husband to the favorite of fortune, and bred up as 
his own the issue of this illegitimate commerce, who, when he 
attained to manhood, justified Papak's foresight by successful¬ 
ly revolting from Artabanus and establishing the new Persian 
monarchy. Others 7 said that the founder of the new kingdom 
was a Parthian satrap, the son of a noble, and that, having 
long meditated revolt, he took the final plunge in consequence 
of a prophecy uttered by Artabanus, who was well skilled in 
magical arts, and saw in the stars that the Parthian empire 
was threatened with destruction. Artabanus, on a certain oc- 
cosion, when he communicated this prophetic knowledge to his 
wife, was overheard by one of her attendants, a noble damsel 
named Artaducta, already affianced to Artaxerxes and a sharer 
in his secret counsels. At her instigation he hastened his 
plans, raised the standard of revolt, and upon the successful 
issue of his enterprise made her his queen. Miraculous cir¬ 
cumstances were freely interwoven with these narratives,® and 
a result was produced which staggered the faith even of such a 
writer as Moses of Choreue, who. desiring to confine himself 
to what was. strictly true and certain, could find no more to 
say of Artaxerxes’s birth and origin than that he was the son of 
a certain Sasan. and a native of Istakr, or Persepolis. 

Even, however, the two facts thus selected as beyond criti¬ 
cism by Moses are far from being entitled to implicit credence. 
Artaxerxes, the son of Sasan according to Agathangelus and 
Moses, 9 is the same as Papak (or Babek) in his own 10 and his 
son’s inscriptions. The Persian writers generally take the 
same view, and declare that Sasan was a remoter ancestor of 
Artaxerxes, the acknowledged founder of the family, and not 
Artaxerxes’ father. 11 In the extant records of the new Persian 
Kingdom, the coins and the inscriptions, neither Sasan nor the 
gentilitial term derived from it, Sasanidae. has any place; and 
though it would perhaps be rash to question on this account 
the employment of the term SasanidtO by the dynasty, 12 yet 
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we may regard it as really “certain” that the father of Arta¬ 
xerxes was named, not Sasan, but Papak; and that, if the term 
Sasanian was in reality a patronymic, it was derived, like the 
term 1 4 Achsemenian, ” 13 from some remote progenitor 14 whom 
the royal family of the new empire believed to have been their 
founder. 

The native country of Artaxerxes is also variously stated by 
the authorities. Agathangelus calls him an Assyrian, 15 and 
makes the Assyrians play an important part in his rebellion. 16 
Agathias says that he was born in the Cadusian country, 17 or 
the low tract south-west of the Caspian, which belonged to 
Media rather than to Assyria or Persia. Dio Cassius 18 and 
Ilerodian, 19 the contemporaries of Artaxerxes, call him a Per¬ 
sian ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that they are cor¬ 
rect in so doing. Agathangelus allows the predominantly Per¬ 
sian character of his revolt, and Agathias is apparently un¬ 
aware that the Cadusian country was no part of Persia. The 
statement that he was a native of Persepolis (Istakr )is first found 
in Moses of Chorene. 20 It may be true, but it is uncertain; for 
it may have grown out of the earlier statement of Agathange¬ 
lus, that he held the government of the province of Istakr. 21 
We can only affirm with confidence that the founder of the 
new Persian monarchy was a genuine Persian, without attempt¬ 
ing to determine positively what Persian city or province had 
the honor of producing him. 22 

A more interesting question, and one which will be found 
perhaps to admit of a more definite answer, is that of the rank 
and station in which Artaxerxes was born. We have seen 23 
that Agathias (writing ab. a.d. 580) called him the suppositi¬ 
tious son of a cobbler. Others 24 spoke of him as the child of a 
shepherd; while some said that his father was 4 ‘an inferior 
officer in the service of the government.” 25 But on the other 
hand, in the inscriptions which Artaxerxes himself setup in 
the neighborhood of Persepolis, 26 he gives his father, Papak, 
the title of “ King.” Agathangelus calls him a “ noble” 27 and 
44 satrap of Persepolitan government;” 28 while Herodian seems 
to speak of him as “king of the Persians,” before his victories 
over Artabanus. 29 On the whole, it is perhaps most probable 
that, like Cyrus, he was the hereditary monarch of the subject 
kingdom of Persia, which had always its own princes under 
the Parthians, 30 and that thus he naturally and without effort 
took the leadership of the revolt when circumstances induced 
his nation to rebel and seek to establish its independence. The 
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stories told of his humble origin, which are contradictory and 
improbable, are to be paralleled with those which made Cyrus 
the son of a Persian of moderate rank, 81 and the foster-child 
of a herdsman. 32 There is always in the East a tendency to¬ 
wards romance and exaggeration; and when a great monarch 
emerges from a comparatively humble position, the humility 
and obscurity of his first condition are intensified, to make the 
contrast more striking between his original low estate and 
his ultimate splendor and dignity. 

The circumstances of the struggle between Artaxerxes and 
Artabanus are briefly sketched by Dio Cassius ss and Agath- 
angelus, 34 while they are related more at large by the Persian 
writers. 35 It is probable that the contest occupied a space of 
four or five years. At first, we are told, 86 Artabanus neglected 
to arouse himself, and took no steps towards crushing the re¬ 
bellion, which was limited to an assertion of the independence 
of Persia Proper, or the province of Fars. After a time the 
revolted vassal, finding himself unmolested, was induced to 
raise his thoughts higher, and commenced a career of conquest. 
Turning his arms eastward, he attacked Kerman (Carmania), 
and easily succeeded in reducing that scantily-peopled tract 
under his dominion. 37 He then proceeded to menace the north, 
and, making war in that quarter, overran and attached to his 
kingdom some of the outlying provinces of Media. Roused by 
these aggressions, the Parthian monarch at length took the 
field, collected an army consisting in part of Partkians, in part 
of the Persians who continued faithful to him, 38 against his 
vassal, and, invading Persia, soon brought his adversary to a 
battle. A long and bloody contest followed, both sides suffer¬ 
ing great losses; but victory finally declared itself in favor of 
Artaxerxes, through the desertion to him, during the engage¬ 
ment, of a portion of his enemy’s forces. 39 A second conflict 
ensued within a short period, in which the insurgents were 
even more completely successful; the carnage on the side of 
the Parthians was great, the loss of the Persians small; and 
the great king fled precipitately from the field. Still the re¬ 
sources of Parthia were equal to a third trial of arms. After a 
brief pause, Artabanus made a final effort to reduce his re¬ 
volted vassal; and a last engagement took place in the plain of 
Hormuz, 40 which was a portion of the Jerahi valley, in the 
beautiful country between Bebahan and Shuster. Here, after 
a desperate conflict, the Parthian monarch suffered a third and 
signal defeat; his army was scattered; and he himself lost his 
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life in tlie combat. According to some, his death was the re¬ 
sult of a hand to-hand conflict with his great antagonist, 41 who, 
pretending, to fly, drew him on, and then pierced his heart 
with an arrow. 

The victory of Hormuz gave to Artaxerxes the dominion of 
the East; but it did not secure him this result at once, or with¬ 
out further struggle. Artabanus had left sons; 42 and both in 
Bactria and Armenia there were powerful branches of the 
Arsacid family, 43 which could not see unmoved the downfall 
of their kindred in Parthia. Chosroes, the Armenian mon¬ 
arch, was a prince of considerable ability, and is said to have 
been set upon his throne by Artabanus, whose brother lie was, 
according to some writers. 44 At any rate he was an Arsacid; 
and he felt keenly the diminution of his own influence involved 
in the transfer to an alien race of the sovereignty wielded for 
five centuries by the descendants of the first Arsaces. He had 
set his forces in motion, while the contest between Artabanus 
and Artaxerxes was still in progress, in the hope of affording 
substantial help to his relative. 45 But the march of events was 
too rapid for him; and, ere he could strike a blow, he found 
that the time for effectual action had gone by, that Artabanus 
was no more, and that the dominion of Artaxerxes was estab¬ 
lished over most of the countries which had previously formed 
portions of the Parthian Empire. Still, he resolved to continue 
the struggle; he was on friendly terms with Rome, 46 and 
might count on an imperial contingent; he had some hope that 
the Bactrian Arsacidse would join him; 47 at the worst, he re¬ 
garded his own power as firmly fixed and as sufficient to enable 
him to maintain an equal contest with the new monarchy. 
Accordingly he took the Parthian Arsacids under his protec¬ 
tion, and gave them a refuge in the Armenian territory. 48 At 
the same time he negotiated with both Balkh and Rome, made 
arrangements with the barbarians upon his northern frontier 
to lend him aid, 49 and, having collected a large army, invaded 
the new kingdom on the north-west, 50 and gained certain not 
unimportant successes. According to the Armenian historians, 
Artaxerxes lost Assyria and the adjacent regions; Bactria 
wavered; and, after the struggle had continued for a year or 
two, the founder of the second Persian empire was obliged to 
fly ignominiously to India! 51 But this entire narrative seems 
to be deeply tinged with the vitiating stain of intense national 
vanity, a fault which markedly characterizes the Armenian 
writers, and renders them, when unconfirmed by other author^ 
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ities, almost worthless. The general course of events, and the 
position which Art a xerxes takes in his dealings with Rome 
(a.d. 229—230), sufficiently indicate that any reverses which 
he sustained at this time in his struggle with Chosroes and the 
unsubmitted Arsacidae 6 * must have been trivial, and that they 
certainly had no greater result than to establish the independ¬ 
ence of Armenia, which, by dint of leaning upon Rome, 53 was 
able to maintain itself against the Persian monarch and to 
check the advance of the Persians in North-Western Asia. 

Art a xerxes, however, resisted in this quarter, and unable to 
overcome the resistance, which he may have regarded as 
deriving its effectiveness (in part at least) from the support lent 
it by Rome, determined (ab. a.d. 229) to challenge the empire to 
an encounter. Aware that Artabanus, his late rival, against 
whom he had measured himself, and whose power he had 
completely overthrown, had been successful in his war with 
Macrinus, had gained the great battle of Nisibis, and forced 
the Imperial State to purchase an ignominious peace by a pay¬ 
ment equal to nearly two millions of our money, 64 he may 
naturally have thought that a facile triumph was open to his 
arms in this direction. Alexander Severus, the occupant of 
the imperial throne, was a young man of a weak character, 
controlled in a great measure by his mother, Julia Mamaea, 
and as yet quite undistinguished as a general. The Roman 
forces in the East were known to be licentious and insubordi¬ 
nate; 55 corrupted by the softness of the climate and the 
seductions of Oriental manners, they disregarded the restraints 
of discipline, indulged in the vices which at once enervate the 
frame and lower the moral character, had scant respect for 
their leaders, and seemed a defence which it would be easy to 
overpower and sweep away. Artaxerxes, like other founders 
of great empires, entertained lofty views of his abilities and 
his destinies; the monarchy which he had built up in the space 
of some five or six years was far from contenting him; well 
read in the ancient history of his nation, he sighed after the 
glorious days of Cyrus the Great and Darius Hystaspis, when 
all Western Asia from the shores of the iEgean to the Indian 
desert, and portions of Europe and Africn, had acknowledged 
the sway of the Persian king. The territories which these 
princes had ruled lie regarded as his own by right of inherit- 
ancc; and we arc tokl that he not only entertained, but boldly 
published, these views. 56 His emissaries everywhere declared 
that their master claimed the dominion of Asia as far as the 
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Aegean Sea and the Propontis. It was his duty and his 
mission to recover to the Persians their pristine empire. What 
Cyrus had conquered, what the Persian kings had held from 
that time until the defeat of Codomannus by Alexander, was 
his by indefeasible right, and he was about to take possession 
of it. 

Nor were these brave words a mere brutum fulmen. Simul¬ 
taneously with the putting forth of such lofty pretensions the 
troops of the Persian monarch crossed the Tigris and spread 
themselves over the entire Roman province of Mesopotamia/ 7 
which was rapidly overrun and offered scarcely any resistance. 
Severus learned at the same moment the demands of his 
adversary and the loss of one of his best provinces. He heard 
that his strong posts upon the Euphrates, the old defences of 
the empire in this quarter, were being attacked, r,s and that 
Syria daily expected the passage of the invaders. The crisis 
was one requiring prompt action; but the weak and inexperi¬ 
enced youth was content to meet it with diplomacy, and, 
instead of sending an army to the East, despatched ambassa¬ 
dors to his rival with a letter. “ Artaxerxcs, ” he said, “ought 
to confine himself to his own territories and not seek to 
revolutionize Asia; it was unsafe, on the strength of mere 
unsubstantial hopes, to commence a great war. Every one 
should be content with keeping what belonged to him. 
Artaxorxes would find war with Rome a very different thing 
from the contests in which he had been hitherto engaged with 
barbarous races like his own. He should call to mind the 
successes of Augustus and Trajan, and the trophies carried off 
from the East by Lucius Verus and by Septimius Severus.” 

The counsels of moderation have rarely much effect in 
restraining princely ambition. Artaxerxes replied by an 
embassy in which he ostentatiously displayed the wealth and 
magnificence of Persia; 53 but, so far from making any deduc¬ 
tion from his original demands, he now distinctly formulated 
them, and required their immediate acceptance. ‘ ‘Artaxerxes, 
the Great King,” he said, “ordered 60 the Romans and their 
ruler to take their departure forthwith from Syria and the rest 
of Western Asia, and to allow the Persians to exercise domin¬ 
ion over Ionia and Caria and the other countries within the 
iEgean and the Euxine, since these countries belonged to 
Persia by right of inheritance.” 61 A Roman emperor had 
seldom received such a message; and Alexander, mild and 
gentle as he was by nature, seems to have had his equanimity 
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disturbed by the insolence of the mandate. Disregarding the 
sacredness of the ambassadorial character, he stripped the 
envoys of their splendid apparel, treated them as prisoners of 
war, and settled them as agricultural colonists in Phrygia. If 
we may believe Herodian, he even took credit to himself for 
sparing their lives, which he regarded as justly forfeit to the 
offended majesty of the empire. 

Meantime the angry prince, convinced at last against his 
will that negotiations with such an enemy were futile, col¬ 
lected an army and began his march towards the East. Tak¬ 
ing troops from the various provinces through which he 
passed/ 2 he conducted to Antioch, in the autumn of a.d. 
231, C3 a considerable force, which was there augmented by the 
legions of the East and by troops drawn from Egypt 64 and 
other quarters. Artaxerxes, on his part, was not idle. Ac¬ 
cording to Severus himself, 05 the army brought into the field 
by the Persian monarch consisted of one hundred and twenty 
thousand mailed horsemen, of eighteen hundred scythed 
chariots, and of seven hundred trained elephants, bearing on 
their backs towers filled with archers; and though this pre¬ 
tended host has been truly characterized as one “the like of 
which is not to be found in Eastern history, and has scarcely 
been imagined in Eastern romance,” CR yet, allowing much for 
exaggeration, we may still safely conclude that great exer¬ 
tions had been made on the Persian side, that their forces con¬ 
sisted of the three arms mentioned, and that the numbers of 
each were large beyond ordinary precedent. The two adver¬ 
saries were thus not ill-matched; each brought the flower of 
his troops to the conflict; each commanded the army, on 
which his dependence was placed, in person; each looked to 
obtain from the contest not only an increase of military glory, 
but substantial fruits of victory in the shape of plunder or 
territory. 

It might have been expected that the Persian monarch, after 
the high tone which he had taken, would have maintained an 
aggressive attitude, have crossed the Euphrates, and spread 
the hordes at his disposal over Syria, Cappadocia, and Asia 
Minor. But it seems to be certain that he did not do so, and 
that the initiative was taken by the other side. Probably the 
Persian arms, as inefficient in sieges as the Parthian, 67 were 
unable to overcome the resistance offered by the Roman forts 
upon the great river; and Artaxerxes was too good a general 
to throw his forces into the heart of an enemy’s country with- 
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out having first secured a safe retreat. The Euphrates was 
therefore crossed by his adversary 68 in the spring of a.d. 232; 
the Roman province of Mesopotamia was easily recovered; 69 
and arrangements were made by which it was hoped to deal 
the new monarchy a heavy blow, if not actually to crush 
and conquer it. 70 

Alexander divided his troops into three bodies. One division 
was to act towards the north, to take advantage of the friendly 
disposition of Chosroes, king of Armenia, and, traversing his 
strong mountain territory, to direct its attack upon Media, 
into which Armenia gave a ready entrance. Another was to 
take a southern line, 71 and to threaten Persia Proper from the 
marshy tract about the junction of the Euphrates with the 
Tigris, a portion of the Babylonian territory. The third and 
main division, which was to be commanded by the emperor in 
person, was to act on a line intermediate between the other 
two, which would conduct it to the very heart of the enemy’s 
territory, and at the same time allow of its giving effective 
support to either of the two other divisions if they should need 
it. 

The plan of operations appears to have been judiciously con¬ 
structed, and should perhaps be ascribed rather to the friends 
whom the youthful emperor consulted 72 than to his own un¬ 
assisted wisdom. But the best designed plans may be frus¬ 
trated by unskilfulness or timidity in the execution; and it 
was here, if we may trust the author who alone gives us any 
detailed account of the campaign, 73 that the weakness of Alex¬ 
anders character showed itself. The northern army success¬ 
fully traversed Armenia, and, invading Media, proved itself in 
numerous small actions superior to the Persian force opposed 
to it, and was able to plunder and ravage the entire country at 
its pleasure. The southern division crossed Mesopotamia in 
safety, and threatened to invade Persia Proper. 74 Had Alex¬ 
ander with the third and main division kept faith with the two 
secondary armies, had he marched briskly and combined his 
movements with theirs, the triumph of the Roman arms 
would have been assured. But, either from personal timidity 
or from an amiable regard for the anxieties of his mother 
Mamaea, he hung back while his right and left wings made 
their advance, and so allowed the enemy to concentrate then 
efforts on these two isolated bodies. The army in Media, 
favored by the rugged character of the country, was able to 
maintain its ground without much difficulty; but that which 
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had advanced by the line of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
•which was still inarching through the boundless plains of 
the great alluvium, found itself suddenly beset by a countless 
host, commanded by Artaxerxes in person, and, though it 
struggled gallantly, was overwhelmed and utterly destroyed 
by the arrows of the terrible Persian bowmen. Herodian 
says, no doubt with some exaggeration, that this was the 
greatest calamity which had ever befallen the Romans. 75 It 
certainly cannot compare with Cannae, with the disaster of 
Varus, or even with the similar defeat of Crassus in a not very 
distant region. But it was (if rightly represented by Hero¬ 
dian) a terrible blow. It absolutely determined the campaign. 
A Caesar or a Trajan might have retrieved such a loss. An 
Alexander Severus was not likely even to make an attempt 
to do so. Already weakened in body by the heat of the 
climate and the unwonted fatigues of war, 76 he was utterly 
prostrated in spirit by the intelligence when it reached him. 
The signal was at once given for retreat. Orders were sent to 
the corps cV arniee which occupied Media to evacuate its con¬ 
quests and to retire forthwith upon the -Euphrates. These 
orders were executed, but with difficulty. Winter had already 
set in throughout the high regions; and in its retreat the 
army of Media suffered great losses through the inclemency 
of the climate, so that those who reached Syria were but a 
small proportion of the original force. Alexander himself, 
and the army which he led, experienced less difficulty; but 
disease dogged the steps of this division, and when its columns 
reached Antioch it was found to be greatly reduced in num¬ 
bers by sickness, though it had never confronted an enemy. 
The three armies of Severus suffered not indeed equally, but 
still in every case considerably, from three distinct causes— 
sickness, severe weather, and marked inferiority to the 
enemy. 77 The last-named cause had annihilated the southern 
division; the northern had succumbed to climate; the main 
army, led by Severus himself, was (comparatively speaking) 
intact, but even this had been decimated by sickness, and was 
not in a condition to carry on the war with vigor. The result 
of the campaign had thus been altogether favorable to the 
Persians, 78 but yet it had convinced Artaxerxes that Rome 
was more powerful than he had thought. It had shown him 
that in imagining the time had arrived when they might be 
easily driven out of Asia he had made a mistake. The im¬ 
perial power had proved itself strong enough to penetrate 
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deeply within his territory, to ravage some of his best prov¬ 
inces, and to threaten his capital. 79 The grand ideas with 
which he had entered upon the contest had consequently to be 
abandoned; and it had to be recognized that the struggle with 
Rome was one in which the two parties were very evenly 
matched, one in which it was not to be supposed that either 
side would very soon obtain any decided preponderance. 
Under these circumstances the grand ideas were quietly 
dropped; the army which had been gathered together to en¬ 
force them was allowed to disperse, and was not required 
within any given time to reassemble ; it is not unlikely that 
(as Niebuhr conjectures 80 ) a peace was made, though whether 
Rome ceded any of her territory 81 by its terms is exceedingly 
doubtful. Probably the general principle of the arrangement 
was a return to the status quo ante helium , or, in other words, 
the acceptance by either side, as the true territorial limits 
between Rome and Persia, of those boundaries which had been 
previously held to divide the imperial possessions from the 
dominions of the Arsacidse. 

The issue of the struggle was no doubt disappointing to 
Artaxerxes; but if, on the one hand, it dispelled some illusions 
and proved to him that the Roman State, though verging to 
its decline, nevertheless still possessed a vigor and a life which 
he had been far from anticipating, on the other hand it left 
him free to concentrate his efforts on the reduction of Armenia, 
which was really of more importance to him, from Armenia 
being the great stronghold of the Arsacid power, than the 
nominal attachment to the empire of half-a-dozen Roman 
provinces. So long as Arsacidse maintained themselves in a 
position of independence and substantial power so near the 
Persian borders, and in a country of such extent and such 
vast natural strength as Armenia, there could not but be a 
danger of reaction, of the nations again reverting to the yoke 
whereto they had by long use become accustomed, and of the 
star of the Sasanidse paling before that of the former masters 
of Asia. It was essential to the consolidation of the new Per¬ 
sian Empire that Armenia should be subjugated, or at any 
rate that Arsacidae should cease to govern it; and the fact that 
the peace which appears to have been made between Rome 
and Persia, a.d. 232, set Artaxerxes at liberty to direct all his 
endeavors to the establishment of such relations between his 
own state and Armenia as he deemed required by public policy 
and necessary for the security of his own power, must be re- 
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garded as one of paramount importance, and as probably one 
of the causes mainly actuating him in the negotiations and in¬ 
clining him to consent to peace on any fair and equitable terms. 

Consequently, the immediate result of hostilities ceasing be¬ 
tween Persia and Rome was their renewal between Persia and 
Armenia. The war had indeed, in one sense, never ceased; 
for Chosroes had been an ally of the Romans during the cam¬ 
paign of Seveins, 82 and had no doubt played a part in the in¬ 
vasion and devastation of Media which have been described 
above. 83 But, the Romans having withdrawn, he was left 
wholly dependent on his own resources; and the entire strength 
of Persia was now doubtless brought into the field against him. 
Still he defended himself with such success, and caused Arta- 
xerxes so much alarm, that after a time that monarch began to 
despair of ever conquering his adversary by fair means, and 
cast about for some other mode of accomplishing his purpose. 
Summoning an assembly of all the vassal kings, the governors, 
and the commandants throughout the empire, he besought 
them to find some cure for the existing distress, at the same 
time promising a rich reward to the man who should contrive 
an effectual remedy. The second place in the kingdom should 
be his; he should have dominion over one half of the Arians;- 4 
nay, he should share the Persian throne with Artaxerxes him¬ 
self, and hold a rank and dignity only slightly inferior. We 
are told that these offers prevailed with a noble of the empire, 
named Anak, 85 a man who had Arsacid blood in his veins, and 
belonged to that one of the three branches of the old royal 
stock which had long been settled at Bac-tria (Balkh). and that 
he was induced thereby to come forward and undertake the 
assassination of Chosroes, who was his near relative and would 
not be likely to suspect him of an ill intent. Artaxerxes 
warmly encouraged him in his design, and in a little time it 
was successfully carried out. Anak, with his wife, his chil¬ 
dren, his brother, and a train of attendants, pretended to take 
refuge in Armenia from the threatened vengeance of his sov¬ 
ereign, who caused his troops to pursue him, as a rebel and 
deserter, to the very borders of Armenia. Unsuspicious of 
any evil design, Chosroes received the exiles with favor, dis¬ 
cussed with them his plans for the subjugation of Persia, and, 
having sheltered them during the whole of the autumn and 
winter, proposed to them in the spring that they should ac¬ 
company him and take part in the year’s campaign. 8 ® Anak, 
forced by this proposal to precipitate his designs, contrived a 
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meeting between himself, his brother, and Chosroes, without 
attendants, on the pretext of discussing plans of attack, and, 
having thus got the Armenian monarch at a disadvantage, 
drew sword upon him, together with liis brother, and easily 
put him to death. The crime which he had undertaken was 
thus accomplished; but he did not live to receive the reward 
promised him for it. Armenia rose in arms on learning the 
foul deed wrought upon its king; the bridges and the few 
practicable outlets by which the capital could be quitted were 
occupied by armed men; and the murderers, driven to despe¬ 
ration, lost their lives in an attempt to make their escape by 
swimming the river Araxes. 87 Thus Artaxerxes obtained his 
object without having to pay the price that he had agreed 
upon; his dreaded rival was removed; Armenia lay at his 
mercy; and he had not to weaken his power at home by shar¬ 
ing it with an Arsacid partner. 

The Persian monarch allowed the Armenians no time to 
recover from the blow which he had treacherously dealt them. 
His armies at once entered their territory 88 and carried every¬ 
thing before them. Chosroes seems to have had no son of 
sufficient age to succeed him, and the defence of the country 
fell upon the satraps, or governors of the several provinces. 
These chiefs implored the aid of the Homan emperor, 89 and re¬ 
ceived a contingent; but neither were their own exertions nor 
was the valor of their allies of any avail. Artaxerxes easily 
defeated the confederate army, and forced the satraps to take 
refuge in Roman territory. Armenia submitted to his arms, 
and became an integral portion of his empire. 90 It probably 
did not greatly trouble him that Artavasdes, one of the satraps, 
succeeded in carrying off one of the sons of Chosroes, a boy 
named Tiridates, whom he conveyed to Rome, and placed un¬ 
der the protection of the reigning emperor. 91 

Such were the chief military successes of Artaxerxes. The 
greatest of our historians, Gibbon, ventures indeed to assign 
to him, in addition, “some easy victories over the wild Scyth¬ 
ians and the effeminate Indians. 92 But there is no good 
authority for this statement; and on the whole it is unlikely 
that he came into contact with either nation. His coins are 
not found in Afghanistan ; 93 and it may be doubted whether 
he ever made any eastern expedition. His reign was not long; 
and it was sufficiently occupied by the Roman and Armenian 
wars, and by the greatest of all his works, the reformation of 
religion. 
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The religions aspect of the insurrection which transferred 
the headship of Western Asia from the Partliians to the 
Persians, from Artabanus to Artaxerxes, has been already 
noticed; 94 but we have now to trace, so far as we can, the 
steps by which the religious revolution was accomplished, and 
the faith of Zoroaster, or what was believed to be such, estab- 
lished as the religion of the State throughout the new empire. 
Artaxerxes, himself (if we may believe Agathias 95 ) a Magus, 
was resolved from the first that, if his efforts to shake off the 
Parthian yoke succeeded, he would use his best endeavors to 
overthrow the Parthian idolatry and install in its stead the 
ancestral religion of the Persians. This religion consisted of a 
combination of Dualism with a qualified creature-worship, and 
a special reverence for the elements, earth, air, water, and 
fire. Zoroastrianism, in the earliest form which is historically 
known to us, 96 postulated two independent and contending 
principles—a principle of good, Ahura-Mazda, and a principle 
of evil, Angro-Mainyus. These beings, who were coeternal 
and coequal, were engaged in a perpetual struggle for su¬ 
premacy ; and the world was the battle-field wherein the strife 
was carried on. Each had called into existence numerous 
inferior beings, through whose agency they waged their 
interminable conflict. Ahura-Mazda (Oromazdes, Ormazd) 
had created thousands of angelic beings to perform his will 
and fight on his side against the Evil One; and Angro-Main¬ 
yus (Arimanius, Ahriman) had equally on his part called into 
being thousands of malignant spirits to be his emissaries in the 
world, to do his work, and fight his battles. The greater of 
the powers called into being by Ahura-Mazda were proper 
objects of the worship of man, 97 though, of course, his main 
worship was to be given to Ahura-Mazda. Angro-Mainyus 
was not to he worshipped, but to be hated and feared. With 
this dualistic belief had been combined, at a time not much 
later than that of Darius Hystaspis, an entirely separate 
system, 96 the worship of the elements. Fire, air, earth, and 
water were regarded as essentially holy, and to pollute any of 
them was a crime. Fire was especially to be held in honor; 
and it became an essential part of the Persian religion to main¬ 
tain perpetually upon the fire-altars the sacred flame, supposed 
to have been originally kindled from heaven, and to see that 
it never went out. 99 Together with this elemental worship 
was introduced into the religion a profound regard for an 
order of priests called Magians, who interposed themselves 
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between the deity and the worshipper, 100 and claimed to 
possess prophetic powers. 101 This Magian order was a priest- 
caste, and exercised vast influence, being internally organized 
into a hierarchy containing many ranks, and claiming a 
sanctity far above that of the best laymen. 

Artaxerxes found the Magian order depressed by the syste¬ 
matic action of the later Parthian princes, 10 " who had practi¬ 
cally fallen away from the Zoroastrian faith and become mere 
idolaters. He found the fire-altars in ruins, the sacred flame 
extinguished, 103 the most essential of the Magian ceremonies 
and practices disregarded. 134 Everywhere, except perhaps in 
his own province of Persia Proper, he found idolatry estab¬ 
lished. Temples of the sun abounded, where images of Mithra 
were the object of worship, 105 and the Mithraic cult was 
carried out with a variety of imposing ceremonies. Similar 
temples to the moon existed in many places; and the images 
of the Arsacidae were associated with those of the sun and 
moon gods in the sanctuaries dedicated to them. 106 The pre¬ 
cepts of Zoroaster were forgotten. The sacred compositions 
which bore that sage’s name, and had been handed down from 
a remote antiquity, were still indeed preserved, if not in a 
written form, 107 yet in the memory of the faithful few who 
clung to the old creed; but they had ceased to be regarded as 
binding upon their consciences by the great mass of the 
Yv T estern Asiatics. Western Asia was a seething-pot, in which 
were mixed up a score of contradictory creeds, old and new, 
rational and irrational, Sabaism, Magism, Zoroastrianism, 
Grecian polytheism, teraphim-worship, Judaism, Chaldee 
mysticism, Christianity. Artaxerxes conceived it to be his 
mission to evoke order out of this confusion, to establish in 
lieu of this extreme diversity an absolute uniformity of re¬ 
ligion. 

The steps which he took to effect his purpose seem to have 
been the following. He put down idolatry by a general 
destruction of the images, which he overthrew and broke to 
pieces. 108 He raised the Magian hierarchy to a position of 
honor and dignity such as they had scarcely enjoyed even 
under the later Achaemenian princes, 109 securing them in a con¬ 
dition of pecuniary independence by assignments of lands, 110 
and also by allowing their title to claim from the faithful the 
tithe of all their possessions. 111 He caused the sacred fire to be 
rekindled on the altars where it was extinguished, 112 and 
♦assigned to certain bodies of priests the charge of maintaining 
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the fire in each locality. He then proceeded to collect the sup¬ 
posed precepts of Zoroaster into a volume, in order to estab¬ 
lish a standard of orthodoxy whereto he might require all to 
conform. He found the Zoroastrians themselves drrided into 
a number of sects. 113 Among these he established uniformity 
by means of a “general council,” which was attended by Magi 
from all parts of the empire, and which settled what was to be 
regarded as the true Zoroastrian faith. According to the Ori¬ 
ental writers, this was effected in the following way: Forty 
thousand, or, according to others, eighty thousand Magi hav¬ 
ing assembled, they were successively reduced by their own 
act to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and finally to 
seven, the most highly respected for their piety and learning. 
Of these seven there was one, a young but holy priest, whom 
the universal consent of his brethren recognized as pre-emi¬ 
nent. His name was Arda-Viraf. “Having passed through 
the strictest ablutions, and drunk a powerful opiate, he was 
covered with a white linen and laid to sleep. Watched by 
seven of the nobles, including the king, he slept for seven days 
and nights; and, on his reawaking, the whole nation listened 
with believing wonder to his exposition of the faith of Ormazd, 
which was carefully written down by an attendant scribe for 
the benefit of posterity.” 114 

The result, however brought about, which must always re¬ 
main doubtful, was the authoritative issue of a volume which 
the learned of Europe have now possessed for some quarter of 
a century, 115 and which has recently been made accessible to 
the general reader by the labors of Spiegel. 116 This work, the 
Zendavesta, while it may contain fragments of a very ancient 
literature, 117 took its present shape in the time of Artaxerxes, 
and was probably then first collected from the mouths of the 
Zoroastrian priests and published by Arda-Viraf. Certain ad¬ 
ditions may siuce have been made to it; but we are assured 
that “ their number is small,” and that we “have no reason to 
doubt that the text of the Avesta, in the days of Arda-Viraf, 
was on the whole exactly the same as at present. lle The re¬ 
ligious system of the new Persian monarchy is thus com¬ 
pletely known to us, and will be described minutely in a later 
chapter. At present we have to consider, not what the exact 
tenets of the Zoroastrians were, but only the mode in which 
Artaxerxes imposed them upon his subjects. 

The next step, after settling the true text of the sacred vol¬ 
ume, was to agree upon its interpretation. The language of 
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the Avesta, though pure Persian, 319 was of so archaic a type 
that none but the most learned of the Magi understood it; 
to the common people, even to the ordinary priest, it was 
a dead letter. Artaxerxes seems to have recognized the 
necessity of accompanying the Zend text with a translation 
and a commentary in the language of his own time, the 
Pehlevi or Huzvaresh. Such a translation and commentary 
exist; and though in part belonging to later Sassanian times, 
they reach back probably in their earlier portions to the era of 
Artaxerxes, who may fairly be credited with the desire to make 
the sacred book “ understanded of the people.” 

Further, it was necessary, in order to secure permanent uni¬ 
formity of belief, to give to the Magian priesthood, the keepers 
and interpreters of the sacred book, very extensive powers. 
The Magian hierarchy was therefore associated with the mon¬ 
arch in the government and administration of the State. It 
was declared that the altar and the throne were inseparable, 
and must always sustain each other. 120 The Magi were made 
to form the great council of the nation. 121 While they lent 
their support to the crown, the crown upheld them against all 
impugners, and enforced by pains and penalities their deci¬ 
sions. Persecution was adopted and asserted as a principle of 
action without any disguise. By an edict of Artaxerxes, all 
places of worship were closed except the temples of the fire- 
worshippers. 122 If no violent outbreak of fanaticism followed, 
it was because the various sectaries and schismatics succumbed 
to the decree without resistance. Christian, and Jew, and 
G-reek, and Parthian, and Arab allowed their sanctuaries to be 
closed without striking a blow to prevent it; and the non- 
Zoroastrians of the empire, the votaries of foreign religions, 
were shortly reckoned at the insignificant number of 80,000. 123 

Of the internal administration and government of his ex¬ 
tensive empire by Artaxerxes, but little is known. 124 That lit¬ 
tle seems, however, to show that while in general type and 
character it conformed to the usual Oriential model, in its 
practical working it was such as to obtain the approval of the 
bulk of his subjects. Artaxerxes governed his provinces 
either through native kings, or else through Persian satraps. 125 
At the same time, like the Achaemenian monarchs, he kept the 
armed force under his own control by the appointment of 
“generals” or “commandants” distinct from the satraps. 126 
Discarding the Parthian plan of intrusting the military de¬ 
fence of the empire and the preservation of domestic order to a 
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mere militia, he maintained on a war footing a considerable 
force, regularly paid and drilled. “ There can be no power,” 
he remarked, “without an army, no army without money, no 
money without agriculture, and no agriculture without jus¬ 
tice.” 127 To administer strict justice was therefore among his 
chief endeavors. Daily reports were made to him of all that 
passed not only in his capital, but in every province of his vast 
empire; and his knowledge extended even to the private 
actions of his subjects. 128 It was his earnest desire that all 
well-deposed persons should feel an absolute assurance of 
security with respect to their lives, their property, and their 
honor. i2i At the same time he punished crimes with severity, 
and even visited upon entire families the transgression of one 
of their members. It is said to have been one of his maxims, 
that “kings should never use the sword where the cane would 
answer;” i3 ° but, if the Armenian historians are to be trusted, 
in practice he certainly did not err on the side of clemcny. 131 

Artaxerxes was, of course, an absolute monarch, having the 
entire power of life or death, and entitled, if he chose, to decide 
all matters at his ovm mere will and pleasure. But, in prac¬ 
tice, he, like most Oriental despots, was wont to summon and 
take the advice of counsellors. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
any regular “Council of State” existed under him. Such an 
institution had prevailed under the Parthians, where the mon- 
archs were elected and might be deposed by the Megistanes; 132 
but there is no evidence that Artaxerxes continued it, or did 
more than call on each occasion for the advice of such persons 
among his subjects as he Thought most capable. In matters 
affecting his relations towards foreign powers he consulted 
with the subject kings, the satraps, and the generals; 133 in re¬ 
ligious affairs he no doubt took counsel with the chief Magi. 134 
The general principles which guided his conduct both in re¬ 
ligious and other matters may perhaps be best gathered from 
the words of that “testament,” or “dying speech,” which he 
is said to have addressed to his son Sapor. “ Never forget,” 
he said, “that, as a king, you are at once the protector of re¬ 
ligion and of your country. Consider the altar and the throne 
as inseparable; they must always sustain each other. A sover¬ 
eign without religion is a tyrant; and a people who have none 
may be deemed the most monstrous of all societies. "Religion 
may exist without a state; but a state cannot exist without 
religion; and it is by holy laws that a political association can 
alone be bound. You should be to your people an example of 
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piety and of virtue, but without pride or ostentation. 

Remember, my son, that it is the prosperity or adversity of the 
ruler which forms the happiness or misery of his subjects, and 
that the fate of the nation depends on the conduct of the in¬ 
dividual who tills the throne. The world is exposed to constant 
vicissitudes; learn, therefore, to meet the frowns of fortune 
with courage and fortitude, and to receive her smiles with 
moderation and wisdom. To sum up all—may your admin¬ 
istration be such as to bring, at a future day, the blessings of 
those whom God has confided to our parental care upon both 
your memory and mine!” 136 

There is reason to believe that Artaxerxes, some short time 
before his death, invested Sapor with the emblems of sover¬ 
eignty, and either associated him in the empire, or wholly 
ceded to him his own place. The Arabian writer, Magoudi, 
declares that, sated with glory and with power, he withdrew 
altogether from the government, and, making over the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs to his favorite son, devoted himself to 
religious contemplation. 136 Tabari knows nothing of the reli¬ 
gious motive, but relates that towards the close of his life Ar¬ 
taxerxes “made Sapor regent, appointed him formally to be 
his successor, and with his own hands placed the crown on his 
head.” 137 [PI. XII.] These notices would, by themselves, have 
been of small importance; but force is lent to them by the facts 
that Artaxerxes is found to have placed the effigy of Sapor on 
his later coins, 138 and that in one of his bas-reliefs he seems to 
be represented as investing Sapor with the diadem. ,w This 
tablet, which is at Taklit-i-Bostan, has been variously ex¬ 
plained, 140 and, as it is unaccompanied by any inscription, no 
certain account can be given of it; but, on the whole the opin¬ 
ion of those most competent to judge seems to be that the in¬ 
tention of the artist was to represent Artaxerxes (who wears 
the cap and inflated ball) as handing the diadem to Sapor— 
distinguished by the mural crown of his own tablets and 
coins 141 —while Ormazd, marked by his customary baton , and 
further indicated by a halo of glory around his head, looks on, 
sanctioning and approving the transaction. A prostrate figure 
under the feet of the two Sassanian kings represents either 
Artabanus or the extinct Parthian monarchy, probably the 
former; while the sunflower upon which Ormazd stands, to¬ 
gether with the rays that stream from his head, denote an in¬ 
tention to present him under a Mithraitic aspect, suggestive 
to the beholder of a real latent identity between the two great 
objects of Persian worship. 
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The coins of Artaxerxes present five different types. 142 [PI. 
XI.. Fig. 1.] In the earliest his effigy appears on the obverse, 
front-faced, with the simple legend ARTaHSHaTR (Artaxerxes), 
or sometimes with the longer one, EaGi ARTaHSHaTR Mrlka, 
“ Divine Artaxerxes, King;” while the reverse bears the profile 
of his father, Papak, looking to the left, with the legend BaGi 
PAPaKi mrlka, “Divine Papak, King;' 5 or BaRi BaGi PAPaKi 
MaLivA, “Son of Divine Papak, Kang. 55 Both heads wear the 
ordinary Parthian diadem and tiara; and the head of Arta¬ 
xerxes much resembles that of Yolagases V., one of the later 
Parthian kings. 143 The coins of the next period have a head 
on one side only. This is in profile, looking to the right, and 
bears a highly ornamental tiara, exactly like that of Mithri- 
dates I. of Partliia, 144 the great conqueror. It is usually accom¬ 
panied by the legend zuazDisx BaGi ARTaHSHaTR MaLKA (or 
MaLKAX MaLKA) airax, i.e, “The Ormazd-worshipping Divine 
Artaxerxes, King of Iran, 55 or “King of the Kings of Iran. 55 
The reverse of these coins bears a fire-altar, with the legend 
ARTaHSHaTR nuvazi, a phrase of doubtful import. 145 In the 
third period, while the reverse remains unchanged, on the ob¬ 
verse the Parthian costume is entirely given up; and the king 
takes, instead of the Parthian tiara, a low cap surmounted by 
the inflated ball, which thenceforth becomes the almost uni- 
versal badge of a Sassanian monarch. The legend is now 
longer, being commonly MazDisx BaGi ARTansnaTR MaLKAN 
ManKA airax MiNUCiiiTRi Mix vazDAX, or * ‘ The Ormazd-worship¬ 
ping Divine Artaxerxes, King of the Kings of Iran, heaven- 
descended of (the race of) the Gods.” The fourth period is 
marked by the assumption of the mural crown, 146 which in the 
sculptures of Artaxerxes is given only to Ormazd, but which 
was afterwards adopted by Sapor I. and many later kings, 547 
in combination with the ball, as their usual head-dress. The 
legend on these coins remains as in the third period, and the 
reverse is likewise unchanged. Finally, there are a few coins 
of Artaxerxes, belonging to the very close of his reign, where 
he is represented with the tiara of the third period, looking to 
the right; while in front of him, and looking towards him, is 
another profile, that of a boy, in whom numismatists recognize 
his eldest son and successor, Sapor. 148 [PI. XV., Fig. 1]. 

It is remarkable that with the accession of Artaxerxes there 
is at once a revival of art. Art had sunk under the Partliians, 
despite their Grecian leanings, to the lowest ebb which it had 
known in Western Asia since the accession of Asshur-izir-pal 
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to the throne of Assyria (b.c. 886). Parthian attempts at art 
were few and far between, and when made were unhappy, not 
to say ridiculous. 149 The coins of Artaxerxes, compared with 
those of the later Parthian monarchs, show at once a renais¬ 
sance. 150 The head is well cut; the features have individuality 
and expression; the epigraph is sufficiently legible. Still more 
is his sculpture calculated to surprise us. Artaxerxes repre¬ 
sents himself as receiving the Persian diadem from the hands 
of Ormazd; both he and the god are mounted upon chargers of 
a stout breed, which are spiritedly portrayed; Artabanus lies 
prostrate under the feet of the king’s steed, while under those 
of the deity’s we observe the form of Ahriman, also prostrate, 
and indeed seemingly dead. 151 Though the tablet has not 
really any great artistic merit, it is far better than anything 
that remains to us of the Parthians; it has energy and vigor; 
the physiognomies are carefully rendered; and the only fla¬ 
grant fault is a certain over-robustness in the figures, which 
has an effect that is not altogether pleasing. Still, we cannot 
but see in the new Persian art—even at its very beginning—a 
movement towards life after a long period of stagnation; an 
evidence of that general stir of mind which the downfall of 
Tartar oppression rendered possible; a token that Aryan intel¬ 
ligence was beginning to recover and reassert itself in all the 
various fields in which it had formerly won its triumphs. 152 

The coinage of Artaxerxes, and of the other Sassanian mon¬ 
archs, is based, in part upon Roman, in part upon Parthian, 
models. The Roman aurcits furnishes the type which is repro¬ 
duced in the Sassanian gold coins, 158 while the silver coins fol¬ 
low the standard long established in Western Asia, first under 
the Seleucid, and then under the Arsacid princes. This stand¬ 
ard is based upon the Attic drachm, which was adopted by 
Alexander as the basis of his monetary system. The curious 
occurrence of a completely different standard for gold and sil¬ 
ver in Persia during this period is accounted for by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time at which the coinage took its rise. 
The Arsacidse had employed no gold coins, 154 but had been 
content with a silver currency; any gold coin that may have 
been in use among their subjects for purposes of trade during 
the continuance of their empire must have been foreign money 
—Roman, Bactrian, or Indian ; 155 but the quantity had proba¬ 
bly for the most part been very small. But, about ten years 
before the accession of Artaxerxes there had been a sudden 
influx into Western Asia of Roman gold, in consequence of the 
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terms of the treaty concluded between Artabanus and Macri- 
nus (a.d. 217), whereby Rome undertook to pay to Parthia an 
indemnity of above a million and a half of our money. 156 It is 
probable that the payment was mostly made in aurei, Arta¬ 
xerxes thus found current in the countries, which he overran 
and formed into an empire, two coinages—a gold and a silver 
—coming from different sources and possessing no common 
measure. It was simpler and easier to retain what existed, 
and what had sufficiently adjusted itself through the working 
of commercial needs, than to invent something new; and 
hence the anomalous character of the New Persian monetary 
system. 

The remarkable bas-relief of Artaxerxes described above. 157 
and figured below in the chapter on the Art of the Sassanians, 
is accompanied by a bilingual inscription, 15 " or perhaps we 
should say by two bilingual inscriptions, which possess much 
antiquarian and some historic interest. The longer of the two 
runs as follows Pathkar zani mcizdisn bagi Arialishatr , 
malkan malkci Arran , minuchitri min Ydztan , bari bagi Pap- 
aki malka while the Greek version of it is— 

TOYTOTOHPOCOnONMACAACNOY 
eeOYAPTA^APOYBACSA€tJuCBACIAEWN 
APIAN WNEKPENOYCeeWNYlOY 
eeOYnAnAKOYBAC:/\€WC. 

The shorter inscription runs— u Pathkar zani Ahuramazda 
bagi , the Greek being 

TovTOTonpocionoNAioceeoY. 

The inscriptions are interesting, first, as proving the continued 
use of the Greek character and language by a dynasty that 
Avas intensely national and that Avished to drive the Greeks 
out of Asia. Secondly, they are interesting as showing the 
character of the native language, and letters, employed by the 
Persians, when they came suddenly into notice as the ruling 
people of Western Asia. Thirdly, they have an historic inter¬ 
est in what they tell us of the relationship of Artaxerxes to 
Babek (Papak), of the rank of Babck, and of the religious 
sympathies of the Sassanians. In this last respect they do in¬ 
deed, in themselves, little but confirm the e\adence of the coins 
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and the general voice of antiquity on the subject. Coupled, 
however, with the reliefs to which they are appended, they do 
more. They prove to us that the Persians of the earliest Sas- 
sanian times were not averse to exhibiting the great person¬ 
ages of their theology in sculptured forms; nay, they reveal 
to us the actual forms then considered appropriate to Ahura- 
Mazda (Ormazd) and Angro-Mainyus (Ahriman); for we can 
scarcely be mistaken in regarding the prostrate figure under 
the hoofs of Ahura-Mazda’s steed as the antagonist Spirit of 
Evil. 169 Finally, the inscriptions show that, from the com¬ 
mencement of their sovereignty, the Sassanian princes claimed 
for themselves a qualified divinity, assuming the title of bag, 160 
or Alha, 161 “god,” and taking, in the Greek version of their 
legends, the correspondent epithet of &E02. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Death of Artaxerxes 7 . and Accession of Sapor I. War of 
Sapor with Manizen. His first War with Rome. Invasion 
of Mesopotamia, a.d. 241. Occupation of Antioch. Expe¬ 
dition of Gordian to the East. Recovery by Rome of her 
lost Territory. Peace made between Rome and Persia. 
Obscure Interval. Second War with Rome. Mesopotamia 
again invaded , a.d. 258. Valerian takes the Command in 
the East. Struggle between him and Sapor. Defeat and 
Capture of Valerian , a.d. 260. Sapor invests Miriadeswith 
the Purple. He takes Syria and Southern Cappadocia , but 
is shortly afterwards attacked by Odenathus. Successes of 
Odenathus. Treatment of Valerian. Further successes of 
Odenathus. Period of Tranquillity. Great Works of 
Sapor. His Sculptures. His Dyke. His Inscriptions. 
His Coins. His Religion. Religious Condition of the East 
in his Time. Rise into Notice of Mani. His Rejection by 
Sapor. Sapor's Death. His Character. 


Ataoe'xeTai to Kparos laTrwpTjs e/celro? 6 eya-yeVraTO?, /cal Sie/3ia> 7 rpo<j tw ei'l Tpia/covra rows 
TravTa? ertavrou?, 7 rAeurra oaa robs‘P<o/u.alou? Av/u.atvo/xei/o?.—AGATHIAS, iv. p. 134, B. 

Artaxerxes appears to have died in a.d. 240. 1 He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Shahpuhri, 2 or Sapor, the first Sassanian 
prince of that name. According to the Persian historians, the 
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mother of Sapor was a daughter of the last Parthian king, Ar- 
tabanus, 3 whom Artaxerxes had taken to wife after his con¬ 
quest of her father. But the facts known of Sapor throw doubt 
on this story, 4 which has too many parallels in Oriental romance 
to claim implicit credence. 5 Nothing authentic has come down 
to us respecting Sapor during his father’s lifetime ; 6 but from 
the moment that he mounted the throne, we find him engaged 
in a series of wars, which show him to have been of a most 
active and energetic character. Armenia, which Artaxerxes 1 
had subjected, attempted {it would seem) to regain its independ¬ 
ence at the commencement of the new reign; but Sapor easily 
crushed the nascent insurrection, 7 and the Armenians made no 
further effort to free themselves till several years after his 
death. Contemporaneously with this revolt in the mountain 
region of the north, a danger showed itself in the plain country 
of the south, where Manizen, 8 king of Hatra, or El Hadlir, not 
only declared himself independent, but assumed dominion over 
the entire tract between the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
Jezireh of the Arabian geographers. The strength of Hatra 
was great, as had been proved by Trajan and Severus; 9 its 
thick walls and valiant inhabitants would probably have defied 
every attempt of the Persian prince to make himself master of 
it by force. He therefore condescended to stratagem. Mani- 
zen had a daughter who cherished ambitious views. On ob¬ 
taining a promise from Sapor that if she gave Hatra into his 
power he would make her his queen, this unnatural child 
turned against her father, betrayed him into Sapor’s hands, and 
thus brought the war to an end. Sapor recovered his lost ter¬ 
ritory ; but he did not fulfil his bargain. Instead of marrying 
the traitress, he handed her over to an executioner, to receive 
the death that she had deserved, though scarcely at his hands. 10 

Encouraged by his success in these two lesser contests, 
Sapor resolved (apparently in a.d. 241 11 ) to resume the bold 
projects of his father, and engage in a great war with Rome. 
The confusion and troubles which afflicted the Roman Empire 
at this time were such as might well give him hopes of obtain¬ 
ing a decided advantage. Alexander, his father's adversary, 
had been murdered in a.d. 235 by Maximin, 12 who from the 
condition of a Thracian peasant had risen into the higher ranks 
of the army. The upstart had ruled like the savage that he 
was; and, after three years of misery, the whole Roman world 
had risen against him. Two emperors had been proclaimed in 
Africa; 13 on their fall, two others had been elected by the Sen* 
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ate; 14 a third, a mere boy, 15 had been added at the demand of 
the Roman populace. All the pretendei'S except the last had 
met with violent deaths; and, after the shocks of a year urn 
paralleled since a.d. 69, the administration of the greatest king¬ 
dom in the world was in the hands of a youth of fifteen. Sa¬ 
por, no doubt, thought he saw in this condition of things an 
opportunity that he ought not to miss, and rapidly matured liis 
plans lest the favorable moment should pass away. 

Crossing the middle Tigris into Mesopotamia, the bands of 
Sapor first attacked the important city of Nisibis. Nisibis, at 
tins time a Roman colony, 16 was strongly situated on the out¬ 
skirts of the mountain range which traverses Northern Meso¬ 
potamia between the 37th and 38th parallels. The place was 
well fortified and well defended; it offered a prolonged resist¬ 
ance; but at last the walls were breached, and it was forced to 
yield itself. 17 The advance was then made along the southern 
flank of the mountains, by Carrhse (Harran) and Edessa to the 
Euphrates, which was probably reached in the neighborhood 
of Birehjik. The hordes then poured into Syria, and, spread¬ 
ing themselves over that fertile region, surprised and took the 
metropolis of the Roman East, the rich and luxurious city of 
Antioch. 18 But meantime the Romans had shown a spirit 
which had not been expected from them. Gordian, young as 
he was, had quitted Rome and marched through Mcesia and 
Thrace into Asia, 19 accompanied by a formidable army, and by 
at least one good general. Timesitheus, 20 whose daughter Gor¬ 
dian had recently married, though his life had hitherto been 
that of a civilian, 21 exhibited, on his elevation to the dignity of 
Praetorian prefect, considerable military ability. The army, 
nominally commanded by Gordian, really acted under his 
orders. With it Timesitheus attacked and beat the bands of 
Sapor in a number of engagements, 22 recovered Antioch, crossed 
the Euphrates, retook Carrhse, defeated the Persian monarch 
in a pitched battle near Resaina 23 (Ras-el-Ain), recovered Nisi¬ 
bis, and once more planted the Roman standards on the banks 
of the Tigris. Sapor hastily evacuated most of his conquests, 24 
and retired first across the Euphrates and then across the more 
eastern river; while the Romans advanced as he retreated, 
placed garrisons in the various Mesopotamian towns, and even 
threatened the great city of Ctesiphon. 25 Gordian was confident 
that his general would gain further triumphs, and wrote to the 
Senate to that effect; but either disease or the arts of a rival 
cut short the career of the victor, 26 and from the time of his 
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death the Romans ceased to be successful. The legions had. it 
would seem, invaded Southern Mesopotamia 27 when the Prae- 
torian prefect who had succeeded Timesitheus brought them 
intentionally into difficulties by his mismanagement of the 
commissariat; 28 and at last retreat was determined on. The 
young emperor was approaching the Khabour, and had almost 
reached his own frontier, when the discontent of the army, fo¬ 
mented by the prefect, Philip, came to a head. Gordian was 
murdered at a place called Zaitha, about twenty miles south of 
Circesium, and was buried where he fell, the soldiers raising a 
tumulus in his honor. His successor, Philip, was glad to make 
peace on any tolerable terms with the Persians; he felt himself 
insecure upon his throne, and was anxious to obtain the Sen¬ 
ate’s sanction of his usurpation, fie therefore quitted the East 
in a.d. 244, having concluded a treaty with Sapor, by which 
Armenia seems to have been left to the Persians, while Meso¬ 
potamia returned to its old condition of a Roman province. 29 

The peace made between Philip and Sapor was followed by 
an interval of fourteen years, 30 during which scarcely anything 
is known of the condition of Persia. We may suspect that 
troubles in the north-east of his empire occupied Sapor during 
this period, for at the end of it we find Bactria, which was 
certainly subject to Persia during the earlier years of the 
monarchy, 31 occupying an independent position, and even as¬ 
suming an attitude of hostility towards the Persian monarch. 32 
Bactria had, from a remote antiquit}', claims to pre-eminence 
among the Aryan nations. 33 She was more than once inclined 
to revolt from the Achaemenidse ; F4 and during the later Par¬ 
thian period she had enjoyed a sort of semi-independence. 35 It 
would seem that she now succeeded in detaching herself alto¬ 
gether from her southern neighbor, and becoming a distinct 
and separate power. To strengthen her position she entered 
into relations with Rome, which gladly welcomed any ad¬ 
hesions to her cause in this remote region. 

Sapor’s second war with Rome was, like his first, provoked 
by himself. After concluding his peace with Philip, he had 
seen the Roman world governed successively by six weak em¬ 
perors, 36 of whom four had died violent deaths, while at tho 
same time there had been a continued series of attacks upon 
the northern frontiers of the empire by Alemadni, Goths, and 
Franks, who had ravaged at their will a number of the finest 
provinces, and threatened the absolute destruction of the great 
monarchy of the West. 37 It was natural that the chief king- 
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dom of Western Asia should note these events, and should seek 
to promote its own interests by taking advantage of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time. Sapor, in a.d. 258, determined on a 
fresh invasion of the Roman provinces, and, once more enter¬ 
ing Mesopotamia, carried all before him, became master of 
Nisibis, Carrhse, and Edessa, and, crossing the Euphrates, sur¬ 
prised Antioch, which was wrapped in the enjoyment of 
theatrical and other representations, and only knew its fate on 
the exclamation of a couple of actors ‘‘that the Persians were 
in possession of the town.” 38 The aged emperor, Valerian, 
hastened to the protection of his. more eastern territories, and 
at first gained some successes, retaking Antioch, and making 
that city his headquarters during his stay hi the East. 3 * But, 
after this, the tide turned. Valerian entrusted the whole con¬ 
duct of the war to Macrianus, his Praetorian prefect, whose 
talents he admired, and of whose fidelity he did not entertain 
a suspicion. 40 Macrianus, however, aspired to the empire, and 
intentionally brought Valerian into difficulties, 41 in the hope 
of disgracing or removing him. His tactics were successful. 
The Roman army in Mesopotamia was betrayed into a situation 
whence escape was impossible, and where its capitulation was 
only a question of time. A bold attempt made to force a way 
through the enemy’s lines failed utterly, 42 after which famine 
and pestilence began to do their work. In vain did the aged 
emperor send envoys to propose a peace, and offer to purchase 
escape by the payment of an immense sum in gold. 43 Sapor, 
confident of victory, refused the overture, and, waiting 
patiently till his adversary was at the last gasp, invited him to 
a conference, and then treacherously seized his person. 44 The 
army surrendered or dispersed. 45 Macrianus, the Praetorian 
prefect, shortly assumed the title of emperor, and marched 
against Gallienus, the son and colleague of Valerian, who had 
been left to direct affairs in the West. But another rival 
started up in the East. Sapor conceived the idea of complicat¬ 
ing the Roman affairs by himself putting forward a pretender; 
and an obscure citizen of Antioch, a certain Miriades or Cyri- 
ades, 4fi a refugee in his camp, was invested with the purple, and 
assumed the title of Caesar. 47 [PL XIII.] 

The blow struck at Edessa laid the whole of Roman Asia 
open to attack, and the Persian monarch was not slow to seize 
the occasion. His troops crossed the Euphrates in force, and, 
marching on Antioch, once more captured that unfortunate 
town ? frqm which the more prudent citizens had withdrawn* 
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but where the bulk of the people, not displeased at the turn of 
affairs, remained and welcomed the conqueror. 46 Miriades was 
installed in power, while Sapor himself, at the head of his irre¬ 
sistible squadrons, pressed forward, bursting 4 ‘likea mountain 
torrent” 40 into Cilicia and thence into Cappadocia. Tarsus, the 
birthplace of St. Paul, at once a famous seat of learning and a 
great emporium of commerce, fell; Cilicia Campestris was 
overrun; and the passes of Taurus, deserted or weakly de¬ 
fended by the Romans, came into Sapor’s hands. Penetrating 
through them and entering the champaign country beyond, 
his bands soon formed the siege of Caesarea Mazaca, the great¬ 
est city of these parts, estimated at this time to have contained 
a population of four hundred thousand souls. Demosthenes, 
the governor of Caesarea, defended it bravely, and, had force 
only been used against him, might have prevailed; but Sapor 
found friends within the walls, and by their help made himself 
master of the place, while its bold defender was obliged to con¬ 
tent himself v T ith escaping by cutting his way through the 
victorious host. 60 All Asia Minor now seemed open to the con¬ 
queror ; and it is difficult to understand why he did not at any 
rate attempt a permanent occupation of the territory which he 
had so easily overrun. But it seems certain that he entertained 
no such idea. 51 Devastation and plunder, revenge and gain, 
not permanent conquest, were his objects; and hence his course 
was everywhere marked by ruin and carnage, by smoking 
towns, ravaged fields, and heaps of slain. His cruelties have 
no doubt been exaggerated; but when we hear that he filled 
the ravines and valleys of Cappadocia with dead bodies, and 
so led his cavalry across them; 52 that he depopulated Antioch, 
killing or carrying off into slavery almost the whole popula¬ 
tion; that he suffered his prisoners in many cases to perish of 
hunger, and that he drove them to water once a day like 
beasts, 63 we may be sure that the guise in which he showed 
himself to the Romans was that of a merciless scourge—an 
avenger bent on spreading the terror of his name—not of one 
who really sought to enlarge the limits of his empire. 

During the whole course of this plundering expedition, until 
the retreat began, we hear but of one check that the bands of 
Sapor received. It had been determined to attack Emesa (now 
Hems), one of the most important of the Syrian towns, where 
the temple of Venus was known to contain a vast treasure. 
The invaders approached, scarcely expecting to be resisted; but 
the high priest of the temple, having collected a large body of 
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peasants, appeared, in his sacerdotal robes, at the head of a 
fanatic multitude armed with slings, and succeeded in beating 
off the assailants. 54 Emesa, its temple, and its treasure, escaped 
the rapacity of the Persians; and an example of resistance was 
set, which was not perhaps without important consequences. 

For it seems certain that the return of Sapor across the Eu¬ 
phrates was not effected without considerable loss and difficul¬ 
ty. On his advance into Syria he had received an embassy from 
a certain Odenathus, a Syrian or Arab chief, who occupied a 
position of semi-independence at Palmyra, which, through the 
advantages of its situation, had lately become a flourishing 
commercial town. Odenathus sent a long train of camels laden 
with gifts, consisting in part of rare and precious merchandise, 
to the Persian monarch, begging him to accept them, and claim¬ 
ing his favorable regard on the ground that he had hitherto re¬ 
frained from all acts of hostility against the Persians. It ap¬ 
pears that Sapor took offence at the tone of the communication, 
winch was not sufficiently humble to please him. Tearing the 
letter to fragments and trampling it beneath his feet, he ex¬ 
claimed—‘‘Who is this Odenathus, and of what country, that 
he ventures thus to address his lord ? Let him now, if he 
would lighten his punishment, come here and fall prostrate be¬ 
fore me with his hands tied behind his back. Should he refuse, 
let him be well assured that I will destroy himself, his race, and 
his land.” At the same time he ordered his servants to cast 
the costly presents of the Palmyrene prince into the Eu¬ 
phrates. 55 

This arrogant and offensive behavior naturally turned the 
willing friend into an enemy. 56 Odenathus, finding himself 
forced into a hostile position, took arms and watched his op¬ 
portunity. So long as Sapor continued to advance, he kept 
aloof. As soon, however, as the retreat commenced, and the 
Persian army, encumbered with its spoil and captives, pro¬ 
ceeded to make its way back slowly and painfully to the Eu¬ 
phrates, Odenathus, who had collected a large force, in part 
from the Syrian villages, 57 in part from the wild tribes of Ara¬ 
bia, 58 made his appearance in the field. His light and agile horse¬ 
men hovered about the Persian host, cut off their stragglers, 
made prize of much of their spoil, and even captured a portion of 
the seraglio of the Great King. 59 The harassed troops were glad 
when they had placed the Euphrates between themselves and 
their pursuer, and congratulated each other on their escape. 60 
So much had they suffered, and so little did they feel equal to 
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further conflicts, that on their march through Mesopotamia 
they consented to purchase the neutrality of the people of Edessa 
by making over to them all the coined money that they had 
earned off in their Syrian raid. 61 After this it would seem that 
the retreat was unmolested, and Sapor succeeded in conveying 
the greater part of his army, together with his illustrious pris¬ 
oner, to his own country. 

With regard to the treatment that Valerian received at the 
hands of his conqueror, it is difficult to form a decided opinion. 
The writers nearest to the time speak vaguely and moderately, 
merely telling us that he grew old in his captivity, 62 and was 
kept in the condition of a slave. 63 It is reserved for authors of 
the next generation 64 to inform us that he was exposed to the 
constant gaze of the multitude, fettered, but clad in the im¬ 
perial purple ; 65 and that Sapor, whenever he mounted on horse¬ 
back, placed his foot upon his prisoner's neck. 66 Some add 
that, when the unhappy captive died, about the year a.d. 265 
or 266, his body was flayed, and the skin inflated and hung up 
to view in one of the most frequented temples of Persia, where 
it was seen by Roman envoys on them visits to the Great King’s 
court. 67 

It is impossible to deny that Oriental barbarism may con¬ 
ceivably have gone to these lengths; and it is in favor of the 
truth of the details that Roman vanity would naturally have 
been opposed to their invention. But, on the other hand, we 
have to remember that in the East the person of a king is 
generally regarded as sacred, and that self-interest restrains 
the conquering monarch from dishonoring one of his own class. 
We have also to give due weight to the fact that the earlier 
authorities are silent with respect to any such atrocities, and 
that they are first related half a century after the time when 
they are said to have occurred. Under these circumstances 
the scepticism of Gibbon with respect to them 66 is perhaps more 
worthy of commendation than the ready faith of a recent 
French writer. 69 

It may be added that Oriental monarchs, when they are 
cruel, do not show themselves ashamed of their cruelties, but 
usually relate them openly in their inscriptions, or represent 
them in their bas-reliefs. 70 The remains ascribed on good 
grounds to Sapor do not, however, contain anything confirma¬ 
tory of the stories which we arc considering. Valerian is rep¬ 
resented on them in a humble attitude, 71 but not fettered, 72 and 
aever in the posture of extreme degradation commonly assoch 
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ated with his name. He bends his knee, as no doubt he would 
be required to do, on being brought into the Great King’s 
presence; but otherwise he does not appear to be subjected to 
any indignity. It seems thus to be on the whole most proba¬ 
ble that the Roman emperor was not more severely treated than 
the generalty of captive princes, and that Sapor has been un¬ 
justly taxed with abusing the rights of conquest. 73 

The hostile feeling of Odenathus against Sapor did not cease 
with the retreat of the latter across the Euphrates. The 
Palmyrene prince was bent on taking advantage of the gen¬ 
eral confusion of the times to carve out for himself a consider¬ 
able kingdom, of which Palmyra should be the capital. Syria 
and Palestine on the one hand, Mesopotamia on the other, were 
the provinces that lay most conveniently near to him, and 
that he especially coveted. But Mesopotamia had remained in 
the possession of the Persians as the prize of their victory over 
Valerian, and could only be obtained by wresting it from the 
hands into which it had fallen. Odenathus did not shrink 
from this contest. It is had been with some reason conjec¬ 
tured 74 that Sapor must have been at this time occupied with 
troubles which had broken out on the eastern side of his em¬ 
pire. At any rate, it appears that Odenathus, after a short 
contest with Macrianus and his son, Quietus, 76 turned his arms 
once more, about a.d. 263. against the Persians, crossed the 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia, took Carrlise and Nisibis, de¬ 
feated Sapor and some of his sons in a battle, 78 and drove the 
entire Persian host in confusion to the gates of Ctesiphon. He 
even ventured to form the siege of that city; 77 but it was not 
long before effectual relief arrived; from all the provinces 
flocked in contingents for the defence of the Western capital; 
several engagements were fought, in some of which Odenathus 
was defeated ; 78 and at last he found himself involved in diffi¬ 
culties through his ignorance of the localities, 79 and so thought 
it best to retire. Apparently his retreat was undisturbed; he 
succeeded in carrying off his booty and his prisoners, among 
whom were several satraps, 89 and he retained possession of 
Mesopotamia, which continued to form a part of the Palmy¬ 
rene kingdom until the capture of Zenobia by Aurelian (a.d. 
273). 

The successes of Odenathus in a.d. 263 were followed by a 
period of comparative tranquillity. That ambitious prince 
seems to have been content with ruling from the Tigris to the 
Mediterranean, and with the titles of “Augustus,” which he 
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received from the Roman emperor, Gallienus, 81 and “king of 
kings,” which he assumed upon his coins. 82 He did not press 
further upon Sapor; nor did the Roman emperor make any 
serious attempt to recover his father’s person or revenge his 
defeat upon the Persians. An expedition which he sent out to 
the East, professedly with this object, in the year a.d. 267, 
failed utterly, its commander, Heraclianus, being completely 
defeated by Zenobia, the widow and successor of Odenathus/ 3 
Odenatlius himself was murdered by a kinsman three or four 
years after his great successes; and, though Zenobia ruled his 
kingdom almost with a man’s vigor, 84 the removal of his 
powerful adversary must have been felt as a relief by the 
Persian monarch. It is evident, too, that from the time of 
the accession of Zenobia, the relations between Rome and 
Palmyra had become unfriendly ; 85 the old empire grew jealous 
of the new kingdom which had sprung up upon its borders; 
and the effect of this jealousy, while it lasted, was to secure 
Persia from any attack on the part of either. 

It appears that Sapor, relieved from any further necessity 
of defending his empire in arms, employed the remaining years 
of his life in the construction of great works, and especially 
in the erection and ornamentation of a new capital. The ruins 
of Shahpur, which still exist near Kazerun, in the province of 
Fax's, 86 commemorate the name, and afford some indication of 
the grandeur, of the second Persian monarch. Besides re¬ 
mains of buildings, they comprise a number of bas-reliefs and 
rock inscriptions, some of which were beyond a doubt set up 
by Sapor I. 87 In one of the most remarkable the Persian mon¬ 
arch is represented on horseback, wearing the crown usual 
upon his coins, and holding by the hand a tunicked figure, 
probably Miriades, whom he is presenting to the captured 
Romans as their sovereign. Foremost to do him homage is 
the kneeling figure of a chieftain, probably Valerian, behind 
whom are arranged in a double line seventeen persons, repre¬ 
senting appasently the different corps of the Roman army. 
[PI. XIV.] All these persons are on foot, while in contrast 
with them arc arranged behind Sapor ten guards on horseback, 
who represent his irresistible cavalry. 68 Another bas-relief at 
the same place 8 ’* gives us a general view of the triumph of 
Sapor on his return to Persia with his illustrious prisoner. 
Here fifty-seven guards are ranged behind him, while in front 
are thirty-three tribute-bearers, having with them an elephant 
and a chariot. In the centre is a group of seven figures, com- 
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prising Sapor, who is on horseback in his usual costume; 
\ alerian, who is under the horse’s feet; Miriades, Avho stands 
by Sapor’s side; three principal tribute-bearers in front of the 
main figure; and a Victory which floats in the sky. 

Another important work, assigned by tradition to Sapor I., 
is the great dyke at Shuster. This is a dam across the river 
Karun, formed of cut stones, cemented by lime, and fastened 
together by clamps of iron; it is twenty feet broad, and no less 
than twelve hundred feet in length. The whole is a solid mass 
excepting in the centre, where two small arches have been con¬ 
structed for the purpose of allowing a part of the stream to 
flow in its natural bed. The greater portion of the water is 
directed eastward into a canal cut for it; and the town of 
Shuster is thus defended on both sides by a water barrier, 
whereby the position becomes one of great strength. 90 Tradi¬ 
tion says that Sapor used his power over Valerian to obtain 
Roman engineers for this work; 91 and the great dam is still 
known as the Bund-i-Kaisar, 92 or “dam of Caesar,” to the in¬ 
habitants of the neighboring country. 

Besides his works at Shahpur and Shuster, Sapor set up 
memorials of himself at Haji-abad, Nakhsh-i-Rajab, and Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam, near Persepolis, at Darabgerd in South-eastern 
Persia, and elsewhere; most of which still exist and have been 
described by various travellers. 93 At Nakhsh-i-Rustam Vale¬ 
rian is seen making his submission in one tablet, 94 while an¬ 
other exhibits the glories of Sapor’s court. 95 The sculptures are 
in some instances accompanied by inscriptions. One of these 
is, like those of Artaxerxes, bilingual, Greek and Persian. 
The Greek inscription runs as follows: 

to n po co n o-ntoyto m ac a acn o yocoy 
CA nU)POYBACIA€tOCBACIA€tONAP?ANU)N 
KAiANAP!ANU3N^Kr€NOYC0€tjJaWiOY 
MACAACNOY0€OYAPTAEAPOYBACIA€&O 
BAC!A€WNAPIANU}N€Kr€NOYCe€U*f4 
6KrONOY0€OYnAnAKOYBAC!A€LOC 

Its Persian transcript is read thus: “ Pathkar (?) zani maz- 
disn bag Shahpuhri , maUcan malka Aivan ve Aniran minu - 
chitri min yaztan , bari mazdisn bag Artahshetr malkan malka 
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Airan , minuchitvi min yaztan , napi bag Papaki malkaP** 
In the main, Sapor, it will be seen, follows the phrases of his 
father Artaxerxes: but he claims a wider dominion. Arta- 
xerxes is content to rule over Ariana (or Iran) only; his son 
calls himself lord both of the Arians and the non-Arians, or of 
Iran and Turan. We may conclude from this as probable that 
he held some Scythic tribes under his sway, probably in 
Segestan, or Seistan, the country south and east of the Hamoon, 
or lake in which the Helmend is swallowed up. Scythians had 
been settled in these parts, and in portions of Afghanistan and 
India, since the great invasion of the Yue-chi, 97 about b.c. 200; 
and it is not unlikely that some of them may have passed 
under the Persian rule diming the reign of Sapor, but we have 
no particulars of these conquests. 

Sapor’s coins resemble those of Artaxerxes in general t3^pe, 9e 
but may be distinguished from them, first, by the head-dress, 
which is either a cap terminating in the head of an eagle, or 
else a mural crown surmounted by an inflated ball; and, 
secondly, by the emblem on the reverse, which is almost 
always a fire-altar between two supporters [PI. XV., Fig. 2.] 
The ordinary legend on the coins is u Mazdisn bag Shahpuhri , 
malkan malka Airan , minuchitvi minyazdan on the obverse; 
and on the reverse “ Shahpuhri nuvazi .” 100 

It appears from these legends, and from the inscription above 
given, that Sapor was, like his father, a zealous Zoroastrian. 
His faith was exposed to considerable trial. Never was there 
a time of greater religious ferment in the East, or a crisis which 
more shook men’s belief in ancestral creeds. The absurd 
idolatry which had generally prevailed through Western Asia 
for two thousand years—a nature-worship which gave the 
sanction of religion to the gratification of men’s lowest pro¬ 
pensities—was shaken to its foundation; and everywhere men 
were striving after something higher, nobler, and truer than 
had satisfied previous generations for twenty centuries. The 
sudden revivification of Zoroastrianism, after it had been de¬ 
pressed and almost forgotten for five hundred years, was one 
result of this stir of men’s minds. Another result was the 
rapid progress of Christianity, which in the course of the third 
century overspread large portions of the East, rooting itself 
with great firmness in Armenia, and obtaining a hold to some 
extent on Babylonia. Bactria, and perhaps even on India. 101 
Judaism, also, which had long had a footing in Mesopotamia, 
and which after the time of Hadrian may be regarded as hav- 
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ing its headquarters at Babylon—Judaism itself, usually so 
immovable, at this time showed signs of life and change, taking 
something like a new form in the schools wherein was com¬ 
piled the vast and strange work known as u the Babylonian 
Talmud. ” 102 

Amid the strife and jar of so many conflicting systems, each 
having a root in the past, and each able to appeal with more 
or less of force to noble examples of virtue and constancy 
among its professors in the present, we cannot be surprised that 
in some minds the idea grew up that, while all the systems pos¬ 
sessed some truth, no one of them was perfect or indeed much 
superior to its fellows. Eclectic or syncretic views are always 
congenial to some intellects; and in times when religious 
thought is deeply stirred, and antagonistic creeds are brought 
into direct collision, the amiable feeling of a desire for peace 
comes in to strengthen the inclination for reconciling opponents 
by means of a fusion, and producing harmony by a happy 
combination of discords. It was in Persia, and in the reign of 
Sapor, that one of the most remarkable of these well-meaning 
attempts at fusion and reconciliation that the whole of history 
can show was made, and with results which ought to be a lasting 
warning to the apostles of comprehension. A certain Mani (or 
Manes, as the ecclesiastical writers call him 103 ), bom in Persia 
about a.d. 240, 104 grew to manhood under Sapor, exposed to the 
various religious influences of which we have spoken. With a 
mind free from prejudice and open to conviction, he studied 
the various systems of belief which he found established in 
Western Asia—the Cabalism of the Babylonian Jews, the 
Dualism of the Magi, the mysterious doctrines of the Chris¬ 
tians. and even the Buddhism of India. 105 At first he inclined 
to Christianity, and is said to have been admitted to priest’s 
orders and to have ministered to a congregation; 106 but after a 
time he thought that he saw his way to the formation of a new 
creed, which should combine all that was best in the religious 
systems which be was acquainted with, and omit what was 
superfluous or objectionable. He adopted the Dualism of the 
Zoroastrians, the metempsychosis of India, the angelism and 
demonism of the Talmud, and the Trinitarianism of the Gospel 
of Christ. Christ himself he identified with Mithra, and gave 
Him his dwelling in the sun. He assumed to be the Paraclete 
promised by Christ, who should guide men into all truth, and 
claimed that his “Ertang,”a sacred book illustrated by pic¬ 
tures of his own painting, should supersede the New Testa- 
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inert. 107 Such pretensions were not likely to be tolerated by 
the Christian community; and Planes had not put them for¬ 
ward very long when he was expelled from the church 108 and 
forced to carry his teaching elsewhere. Under these circum¬ 
stances he is said to have addressed himself to Sapor, who was 
at first inclined to show him some favor; 109 but when he found 
out what the doctrines of the new teacher actually were, his 
feelings underwent a change, and Manes, proscribed, or at any 
rate threatened with penalties, had to retire into a foreign 
country. 110 

The Zoroastrian faith was thus maintained in its purity by 
the Persian monarch, who did not allow himself to be imposed 
upon by the specious eloquence of the new teacher, but ulti¬ 
mately rejected the strange amalgamation that was offered to 
his acceptance. It is scarcely to be regretted that he so deter¬ 
mined. Though the morality of the Manichees was pure, 1,1 and 
though their religion is regarded by some as a sort of Chris¬ 
tianity. there were but few r points in which it was an improve¬ 
ment on Zoroastrianism. Its Dualism was pronounced and de¬ 
cided; its Trinitarianism was questionable; its teaching with 
respect to Christ destroyed the doctriues of the incarnation and 
atonement; its “ Ertang v was a poor substitute for Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. Even its morality, being deeply penetrated with asceti¬ 
cism, was of a wrong type and inferior to that preached by 
Zoroaster. Had the creed of Manes been accepted by the Per¬ 
sian monarch, the progress of real Christianity in the East 
would, it is probable, have been impeded rather than forwarded 
—the general currency of the debased amalgam would have 
checked the introduction of the pure metal. 

It must have been shortly after his rejection of the teaching 
of Manes that Sapor died, having reigned thirty-one years, from 
a.d 240 to a.d. 271. He was undoubtedly one of the most re¬ 
markable princes of the Sassanian series. In military talent, 
indeed, he may not have equalled his father; for though he de¬ 
feated Valerian, he had to confess himself inferior to Odena- 
thus. But in general governmental ability he is among the 
foremost of the Neo-Persian monarchs, and may compare fa¬ 
vorably with almost any prince of the series. He baffled Odena- 
thus, when he w^as not able to defeat him, by placing himself 
behind walls, and by bringing into play those advantages which 
naturally belonged to the position of a monarch attacked in his 
own country. m He maintained, if he did not permanently 
advance, the power of Persia in the west; while in the east it is 
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probable that he considerably extended the bounds of his do¬ 
minion. 113 In the internal administration of his empire he 
united works of usefulness 114 with the construction of memorials 
which had only a sentimental and aesthetic value. He was a 
liberal patron of art, and is thought not to have confined his 
patronage to the encouragement of native talent. 115 On the 
subject of religion he did not suffer himself to be permanently 
led away by the enthusiasm of a young and bold freethinker. 
He decided to maintain the religious system that had descended 
to him from his ancestors, and turned a deaf ear to persuasions 
that would have led him to revolutionize the religious opinion 
of the East without placing it upon a satisfactory footing. The 
Orientals add to these commendable features of character, that 
he was a man of remarkable beauty, 110 of great personal cour¬ 
age, and of a noble and princely liberality. According to them, 
“ he only desired wealth that he might use it for good and great 
purposes. 117 


CHAPTER V. 

Short Reign of Hormisdas I. His dealings with Manes. 
Accession of Varahran I. He puts Manes to Death. 
Persecutes the Manichceans and the Christians. His Re¬ 
lations with Zenobia. He is threatened by Aurelian. His 
Death. Reign of Varahran II. His Tyrannical Conduct. 
His Conquest of Seistan , and War ivith India. His tear 
with the Roman Emperors Carus and Diocletian. His 
Loss of Armenia. His Death. Short Reign of Varahran 
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Agath. iv. p. ]34, C. 

The first and second kings of the Neo-Persian Empire were 
men of mark and renown. Their successors for several 
generations were, comparatively speaking, feeble and insig¬ 
nificant. The first burst of vigor and freshness which 
commonly attends the advent to power of a new race in the 
East, or the recovery of its former position by an old one, had 
passed away, and was succeeded, as so often happens, by 
reaction and exhaustion, the monarchs becoming luxurious 
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and inert, while the people willingly acquiesced in a policy of 
which the principle was ‘‘Rest and be thankful. 51 It helped to 
keep matters in this quiescent state, that the kings who ruled 
during this period had, in almost every instance, short reigns, 
four monarchs coming to the throne and dying within the 
space of a little more than twenty-one years. 1 The first of 
these four was Hormisdates, Hormisdas, or Hormuz, 2 the son 
of Sapor, who succeeded his father in a.d. 271. His reign 
lasted no more than a year and ten days, 3 and was dis¬ 
tinguished by only a single event of any importance. Maui, 
who had fled from Sapor, ventured to return to Persia on the 
accession of his son, 4 and was received with respect and favor. 
Whether Hormisdas was inclined to accept his religious 
teaching or no, we are not told; but at any rate he treated him 
kindly, allowed him to propagate his doctrines, and even 
assigned him as his residence a castle named Arabion. From 
this place Mani proceeded to spread his views among the 
Christians of Mesopotamia, and in a short time succeeded in 
founding the sect which, under the name of Manichseans or 
Manichees, gave so much trouble to the Church for several 
centuries. Hormisdas, who, according to some, 5 founded the 
city of Ram-Hormuz in Eastern Persia, died in a.d. 272, and 
was succeeded by his son or brother, 6 Vararanes or Yarahran. 7 
He left no inscriptions, and it is doubted whether we possess 
any of his coins. 8 

Yarahran I., whose reign lasted three years only, 9 from a.d. 
272 to 275, is declared by the native historians to have been a 
mild and amiable prince; 10 but the little that is positively 
known of him does not bear out this testimony. It seems 
certain that he put Mani to death, and probable that he en¬ 
ticed him to leave the shelter of his castle by artifice, 11 thus 
showing himself not only harsh but treacherous towards the 
unfortunate heresiarch. If it be true that he caused him to be 
flayed alive, 12 we can scarcely exonerate him from the charge 
of actual cruelty, unless indeed we regard the punishment as 
an ordinary mode of execution in Persia. 13 Perhaps, however, 
in this case, as in other similar ones, there is no sufficient 
evidence that the process of flaying took place until the culprit 
was dead, 14 the real object of the excoriation being, not the 
infliction of pain, but the preservation of a memorial which 
could be used as a warning and a terror to others. The skin 
of Mani, stuffed with straw, was no doubt suspended for some 
time after his execution over one of the gates of the groat city 
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of Shahpur; 15 and it is possible that this fact may have been 
the sole ground of the belief (which, it is to be remembered, 
was not universal lp ) that he actually suffered death by flaying. 

The death of the leader was followed by the persecution of 
his disciples. Mani had organized a hierarchy, consisting of 
twelve apostles, seventy-two bishops, and a numerous priest¬ 
hood; 17 and his sect was widely established at the time of his 
execution. Yarahran handed over these unfortunates, or at 
any rate such of them as he was able to seize, to the tender 
mercies of the Magians, who put to death great numbers of 
Manichseans. Many Christians at the same time perished, 
either because they were confounded with the followers of 
Mani, or because the spirit of persecution, once let loose, could 
not be restrained, but passed on from victims of one class to 
those of another, the Magian priesthood seizing the opportu¬ 
nity of devoting all heretics to a common destruction. 

Thus unhappy in his domestic administration, Yarahran was 
not much more fortunate in his wars. Zenobia, the queen of 
the East, held for some time to the policy of her illustrious 
husband, maintaining a position inimical alike to Rome and 
Persia from the death of Odenathus in a.d. 2G7 to Aurelian’s 
expedition against her in a.d. 272. When, however, in this 
year, Aurelian marched to attack her with the full forces of 
the empire, she recognized the necessity of calling to her aid 
other troops besides her own. It was at this time that she 
made overtures to the Persians, which were favorably re¬ 
ceived; 18 and, in the year a.d. 273, Persian troops are men¬ 
tioned among those with whom Aurelian contended in the 
vicinity of Palmyra. ,J But the succors sent were inconsid¬ 
erable, and were easily overpowered by the arts or arms of 
the emperor. The young king had not the courage to throw 
himself boldly into the war. He allowed Zenobia to be defeated 
and reduced to extremities without making anything like an 
earnest or determined effort to save her. He continued her 
ally, indeed, to the end, and probably offered her an asylum at 
his court, if she were compelled to quit her capital; but even 
this poor boon he was prevented from conferring by the capt¬ 
ure of the unfortunate princess just as she reached the banks 
of the Euphrates. 20 

In the aid which he lent Zenobia, Yarahran, while he had 
done too little to affect in any degree the issue of the struggle, 
had done quite enough to provoke Rome and draw down upon 
him the vengeance of the Empire, It seems that fee quits re' 
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alized the position in which circumstances had placed him. 
Feeling that he had thrown out a challenge to Rome, and yet 
shrinking from the impending conflict, he sent an embassy to 
the conqueror, deprecating his anger and seeking to propitiate 
him by rare and costly gifts. Among these were a purple robe 21 
from Cashmere, or some other remote province of India, of so 
brilliant a hue that the ordinary purple of the imperial robes 
could not compare with it, and a chariot like to those in which 
the Persian monarch was himself wont to be carried. 2 ' Aurc- 
lian accepted these gifts; and it would seem to follow that he 
condoned Varahran’s conduct, and granted him terms of peace. 
Hence, in the triumph which Aurelian celebrated at Rome in 
the year a.d. 274, no Persian captives appeared in the proces¬ 
sion, but Persian envoys 23 were exhibited instead, who bore 
with them the presents wherewith their master had appeased 
the anger of the emperor. 

A full year, however, had not elapsed from the time of the 
triumph when the master of the Roman world thought fit to 
change his policy, and, suddenly declaring war against the 
Persians, 24 commenced his march towards the East. We are 
not told that he discovered, or even sought to discover, any 
fresh ground of complaint. His talents were best suited for 
employment in the field, and he regarded it as expedient to 
“exercise the restless temper of the legions in some foreign 
war.” 25 Thus it was desirable to find or make an enemy; and 
the Persians presented themselves as the foe which could be 
attacked most conveniently. There was no doubt a general 
desire to efface the memory of Valerian's disaster by some 
considerable success: and war with Persia was therefore likely 
to be popular at once with the Senate,with the army, and with 
the mixed multitude which was dignified with the title of 
“the Roman people.” 

Aurelian, therefore, set out for Persia at the head of a nu¬ 
merous, but still a manageable, force. 26 He proceeded through 
Illyricum and Macedonia towards Byzantium, and had almost 
reached the straits, when a conspiracy, fomented by one of his 
secretaries, cut short his career, and saved the Persian empire 
from invasion. Aurelian was murdered in the spring of a.d. 
275, at Coenophrurium, a small station between Heraclea (Pe- 
rinthusl and Byzantium. 27 The adversary with whom he had 
hoped to contend, Varahran, cannot have survived him long, 
since he died (of disease as it would seem) in the course of the 
year, leaving his crown to a young son who bore the same 
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name with himself, and is known in history as Varahran the 
Second. 28 

Varahran II. is said to have ruled at first tyrannically, 29 and 
to have greatly disgusted all his principal nobles, who went so 
far as to form a conspiracy against him, and intended to put 
him to death. The chief of the Magians, however, interposed, 
and, having effectually alarmed the king, brought him to ac¬ 
knowledge himself wrong and to promise an entire change of 
conduct. 30 The nobles upon this returned to their allegiance; 
and Varahran, during the remainder of his reign, is said to 
have been distinguished for wisdom and moderation, and to 
have rendered himself popular with every class of his subjects. 

It appears that this prince was not without military ambi¬ 
tion. He engaged in a war with the Segestani 31 (or Sacastani), 
the inhabitants of Segestan or Seistan, a people of Scythic ori¬ 
gin, 32 and after a time reduced them to subjection 33 [PI. XVII]. 
He then became involved in a quarrel with some of the natives 
of Afghanistan, who were at this time regarded as ‘"Indians.” 
A long and desultory contest followed without definite result, 
which was not concluded by the year a.d. 283, when he found 
himself suddenly engaged in hostilities on the opposite side of 
the empire. 34 

Rome, in the latter part of the third century, had experienced 
one of those reactions which mark her later history, and which 
alone enabled her to complete her predestined term of twelve 
centuries. Between the years a.d. 274and 282, under Aurelian, 
Tacitus, Probus, and Carus, she showed herself once more very 
decidedly the first military power in the world, drove back the 
barbarians on all sides, and even ventured to indulge in an ag¬ 
gressive policy. Aurelian, as we have seen, was on the point 
of invading Persia when a domestic conspiracy brought his 
reign and life to an end. Tacitus, his successor, scarcely ob¬ 
tained such a firm hold upon the throne as to feel that he could 
with any prudence provoke a war. But Probus, the next em¬ 
peror, revived the project of a Persian expedition, 35 and would 
probably have led the Roman armies into Mesopotamia, had 
not his career been cut short by the revolt of the legions in 
Illyria (a.d. 282). Cams, who had been his praetorian prefect, 
and who became emperor at his death, adhered steadily to his 
policy. It was the first act of his reign to march the forces of 
the empire to the extreme east, and to commence in earnest 
the war which had so long been threatened. Led by the Em¬ 
peror in person, the legions once more crossed the Euphrates. 
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Mesopotamia was rapidly overran, since the Persians (we are 
told) were at variance among themselves, and a civil war was 
raging. 86 The bulk of their forces, moreover, were engaged on 
the opposite side of the empire in a straggle with the Indians, 37 
probably those of Afghanistan. Under these circumstances, 
no effectual resistance was possible; and, if we may believe the 
Roman writers, not only was the Roman province of Mesopo¬ 
tamia recovered, but the entire tract between the rivers as far 
south as the latitude of Bagdad was ravaged, and even the 
two great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon were taken without 
the slightest difficulty. 3 " Persia Proper seemed to lie open to 
the invader, and Carus was preparing to penetrate still further 
to the east, when again an opportune death checked the pro¬ 
gress of the Roman arms, and perhaps saved the Fersian mon¬ 
archy from destruction. Caras had announced his intention 
of continuing his march; some discontent had shown itself: and 
an oracle had been quoted which declared that a Roman em¬ 
peror would never proceed victoriously beyond Ctesiphon. 
Caras was not convinced, but he fell sick, and his projects were 
delayed: he was still in liis camp near Ctesiphon, when a ter¬ 
rible thunderstorm broke over the ground occupied by the 
Roman army. A weird darkness was spread around, amid 
which flash followed flash at brief intervals, and peal upon peal 
terrified the superstitious soldiery. Suddenly, after the most 
violent clap of all, the cry arose that the Emperor was dead. 3 ' 
Some said that his tent had been struck by lightning, and that 
his death was owing to this cause; others believed that he had 
simply happened to succumb to his malady at the exact mo¬ 
ment of the last thunder-clap: a third theory was that his at¬ 
tendants had taken advantage of the general confusion to assas¬ 
sinate him, and that he merely added another to the long list 
of Roman emperors murdered by those who hoped to profit by 
their removal. It is not likely that the problem of what really 
caused the death of Caras will ever be solved. 40 That he died 
very late in a.d. 2S3, or within the first fortnight of a.d. 284, 
is certain; 41 and it is no less certain that his death was most 
fortunate for Persia, since it brought the war to an end when 
it had reached a point at which any further reverses would 
have been disastrous, and gave the Persians a breathing-space 
during which they might, at least partially, recover from their 
prostration. 

Upon the death of Carus, the Romans at once determined on 
retreat, It was generally believed that the imperial tent had 
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been struck by lightning; and it was concluded that the de¬ 
cision of the gods against the further advance of the invading 
army had been thereby unmistakably declared. 42 The army 
considered that it had done enough, and was anxious to return 
home; the feeble successor of Carus, his son Numerian, if he 
possessed the will, was at any rate -without the power to resist 
the wishes of the troops; and the result was that the legions 
quitted the East without further fighting, 43 and without secur¬ 
ing, by the conclusion of formal terms of peace, any permanent 
advantage from their victories. 

A pause of two years now occurred, during which Varahran 
had the opportunity of strengthening his position while Rome 
was occupied by civil wars and distracted between the claims 
of pretenders. 44 No great use seems, however, to have been 
made of this interval. When, in a.d. .286, the celebrated Dio¬ 
cletian determined to resume the war with Persia, and, em¬ 
bracing the cause of Tiridates, son of Chosroes, directed his 
efforts to the establishment of that prince, as a Roman feudatory, 
on his father’s throne, Varahran found himself once more over¬ 
matched, and could offer no effectual resistance. Armenia 
had now been a province of Persia for the space of twenty-six 
(or perhaps forty-six) years ; 45 but it had in no degree been con¬ 
ciliated or united with the rest of the empire. The people had 
been distrusted and oppressed; the nobles had been deprived 
of employment; a heavy tribute had been laid on the land; and 
a religious revolution had been violently effected. 46 It is not 
surprising that when Tiridates, supported by a Roman corps 
d'ctrmee , 47 appeared upon the frontiers, the whole population 
received him with transports of loyalty and joy. All the 
nobles flocked to his standard, and at once acknowledged him 
for their king. 48 The people everywhere welcomed him with 
acclamations. A native prince of the Arsacid dynasty united 
the suffrages of all; and the nation threw itself with enthusi¬ 
astic zeal into a struggle which was viewed as a war of inde¬ 
pendence. It was forgotten that Tiridates was in fact only a 
puppet in the hand of the Roman emperor, and that, whatever 
the result of the contest, Armenia would remain at its close, as 
she had been at its commencement, a dependant upon a foreign 
power. 

The success of Tiridates at the first was such as might have 
been expected from the forces arrayed in his favor. He de¬ 
feated two Persian armies in the open field, drove out the gar¬ 
risons which held the more important pf the fortified towns, 
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and became undisputed master of Armenia. 43 He even crossed 
the border which separated Armenia from Persia, and gained 
signal victories on admitted Persian ground. 5,1 According to 
the native writers, his personal exploits were extraordinary; he 
defeated singly a corps of giants, and routed on foot a large 
detachment mounted on elephants! 31 The narrative is here, 
no doubt, tinged with exaggeration; but the general result is 
correctly stated. Tiridates, within a year of his invasion, was 
complete master of the entire Armenian highland, and was in 
a position to carry his arms beyond his own frontiers. 

Such seems to have been the position of things, when 
Yarahran II. suddenly died, after a reign of seventeen years, 52 
a.d. 292. He is generally said to have left behind him two 
sons, 53 Yarahran and Narsehi, or Narses, of whom the elder, 
Yarahran, was proclaimed king. This prince was of an amia¬ 
ble temper, but apparently of a weakly constitution. He was 
with difficulty persuaded to accept the throne, 34 and anticipated 
from the first an early demise. 55 No events are assigned to 
his short reign, which (according to the best authorities) did 
not exceed the length of four months. 56 It is evident that he 
must have been powerless to offer any effectual opposition to 
Tiridates, whose forces continued to ravage, year after year, the 
north-western provinces of the Persian empire. 57 Had Tiri¬ 
dates been a prince of real military talent, it could scarcely 
have been difficult for him to obtain still greater advantages. 
But he was content with annual raids, which left the substantial 
power of Persia untouched. He allowed the occasion of the 
throne’s being occupied by a weak and invalid prince to slip 
by. The consequences of this negligence will appear in the 
next chapter. Persia, permitted to escape serious attack in 
her time of weakness, was able shortly to take the offensive and 
to make the Armenian prince regret his indolence or want of 
ambition. The son of Chosroes became a second time a fugi¬ 
tive ; and once more the Romans were called in to settle the 
affairs of the East. We have now to trace the circumstances 
of this struggle, and to show how Rome under able leaders 
succeeded in revenging the defeat and captivity of Yalcrian, 
and in inflicting, in her turn, a grievous humiliation upon her 
adversary. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Civil War of Narses and his Brother Hormisdas. Narses 
victorious. He attacks and eocpels Tiridates. War de¬ 
clared against him by Diocletian. First Campaign of 
Galerius , a.d. 297. Second Campaign , a.d. 298. Defeat 
suffered by Narses. Negotiations. Conditions of Peace. 
Abdication and Death of Narses. 

Napcrrj? ej85o /jlos avaypd<f)eTai /ScuriAeucrai Ilepa-wy ct7ro ’Apra^epfov.— ZONORAS, xii. 31. 

It appears that on the death of Varahran III., probably 
without issue, there was a contention for the crown between 
two brothers, 1 Narses and Hormisdas. 2 We are not informed 
which of them was the elder, nor on what grounds they re¬ 
spectively rested their claims; but it seems that Narses was 
from the first preferred by the Persians, and that his rival re¬ 
lied mainly for success on the arms of foreign barbarians. 
Worsted in encounters wherein none but Persians fought on 
either side, Hormisdas summoned to his aid the hordes of the 
north 3 —Gelli from the shores of the Caspian, Scyths from the 
Oxus or the regions beyond, and Russians, now first men¬ 
tioned by a classical writer. But the perilous attempt to settle 
a domestic struggle by the swords of foreigners was not des¬ 
tined on this occasion to prosper. Hormisdas failed in his 
endeavor to obtain the throne; and, as we hear no more of 
him, w r e may regard it as probable that he was defeated and 
slain. At any rate Narses was, within a year or two of his 
accession, so firmly settled in his kingdom that he was able to 
turn his thoughts to the external affairs of the empire, and to 
engage in a great war. All danger from internal disorder 
must have been pretty certainly removed before Narses could 
veuture to affront, as he did, the strongest of existing military 
powers. [PI. XVIII.] 

Narses ascended the throne in a.d. 292 or 298. It was at 
least as early as a.d. 296 that he challenged Rome to an en¬ 
counter by attacking in force the vassal monarch whom her 
arms had established in Armenia, 4 Tiridates had, it is evi¬ 
dent, done much to provoke the attack by his constant raids 
into Persian territory, 5 which were sometimes carried even to 
the south of Ctesiphon. 6 He was probably surprised by the 
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sudden march and vigorous assault of an enemy whom he had 
learned to despise; and, feeling himself unable to organize an 
effectual resistance, he had recourse to flight, gave up Armenia 
to the Persians. 7 and for a second time placed himself under 
the protection of the Roman emperor. The monarch who held 
this proud position was still Diocletian, the greatest emperor 
that had occupied the Roman throne since Trajan, and the 
prince to whom Tiridates was indebted for his restoration to 
his kingdom. It was impossible that Diocletian should submit 
to the affront put upon him without an earnest effort to 
avenge it. His own power rested, in a great measure, on liis 
military prestige; and the unpunished insolence of a foreign 
king would have seriously endangered an authority not very” 
firmly established. The position of Diocletian compelled him 
to declare war against Narses 6 in the year a.d. 296, and toad- 
dress himself to a struggle of which he is not likely to have 
misconceived the importance. It might have been expected 
that he would have undertaken the conduct of the war in per¬ 
son ; but the internal condition of the empire was far from 
satisfactory, and the chief of the State seems to have felt that 
he could not conveniently quit his dominions to engage in war 
beyond his borders. He therefore committed the task of re¬ 
instating Tiridates and punishing Narses to his favorite and 
son-in-law, Galerius, 9 while he himself took up a position with¬ 
in the limits of the empire, 10 which at once enabled him to 
overawe his domestic adversaries and to support and coun¬ 
tenance his lieutenant. 

The first attempts of G-alerius were unfortunate. Summoned 
suddenly from the Danube to the Euphrates, and placed at the 
head of an army composed chiefly of the levies of Asia, ill-dis¬ 
ciplined, and unacquainted with their commander, he had to 
meet an adversary of whom he knew littl e or nothing, in a 
region the character of which was adverse to his own troops 
and favorable to those of the enemy. Narses had invaded the 
Roman province of Mesopotamia, had penetrated to the Kha- 
bour, and was threatening to cross the Euphrates into Syria.' 1 
Galerius had no choice but to encounter him on the ground 
which he had chosen. Now, though Western Mesopotamia is 
ill-described as “a smooth and barren surface of sandy desert, 
without a hillock, without a tree, and without a spring of 
fresh water,” 12 it is undoubtedly an open country, possessing 
numerous plains, where, in a battle, the advantage of numbers 
is likely to be felt, and where there is abundant room for the 
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evolutions of cavalry. The Persians, like their predecessors 
the Parthians, were especially strong in horse; and the host 
which Narses had brought into the field greatly outnumbered 
the troops which Diocletian had placed at the disposal of 
Galerius. Yet Galerius took the offensive. Fighting under 
the eye of a somewhat stern master, he was scarcely free to 
choose his plan of campaign. Diocletian expected him to drive 
the Persians from Mesopotamia, 13 and he was therefore bound 
to make the attempt. He accordingly sought out his adversary 
in this region, and engaged him in three great battles. 14 The 
first and second appear to have been indecisive; but in the 
third the Roman general suffered a complete defeat. 15 The 
catastrophe of Crassus was repeated almost upon the same bat¬ 
tle-field, and probably almost by the same means. 16 But, 
personally, Galerius was more fortunate than his predecessor. 
He escaped from the carnage, and. recrossing the Euphrates, 
rejoined his father-in-law in Syria. A conjecture, not al¬ 
together destitute of probability, 17 makes Tiridates share both 
the calamity and the good fortune of the Roman Caesar. Like 
Galerius, he escaped from the battle-field, and reached the 
banks of the Euphrates. But his horse, which had received a 
wound, could not be trusted to pass the river. In this emer¬ 
gency the Armenian prince dismounted, and, armed as he was, 
plunged into the stream. The river was both wide and deep; 
the current was rapid; but the hardy adventurer, inured to 
danger and accustomed to every athletic exercise, swam across 
and reached the opposite bank in safety. 18 

Thus, while the rank and file perished ignominiously, the 
two personages of most importance on the Roman side were 
saved. Galerius hastened towards Antioch, to rejoin his col¬ 
league and sovereign. The latter came out to meet him, but, 
instead of congratulating him on his escape, assumed the air 
of an offended master, and, declining to speak to him or to stop 
his chariot, forced the Caesar to follow him on foot for nearly 
a mile before he would condescend to receive his explanations 
and apologies for defeat. 19 The disgrace was keenly felt, and 
was ultimately revenged upon the prince who had contrived 
it. But, at the time, its main effect doubtless was to awake in 
the young Caesar the strongest desire of retrieving his honor, 
and wiping out the memory of his great reverse by a yet more 
signal victory. Galerius did not cease through the winter of 
a.d. 297 to importune his father-in-law for an opportunity of 
redeeming the past and recovering his lost laurels. 
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The emperor, having sufficiently indulged his resentment, 
acceded to the wishes of his favorite. Galerius was continued 
in his command. A new army was collected during the win¬ 
ter, to replace that which had been lost: and the greatest care 
was taken that its material should be of good quality, and that 
it should be employed where it had the best chance of success. 
The’veterans of Illyria and Moesia constituted the flower of the 
force now enrolled ; 20 and it was further strengthened by the 
addition of a body of Gothic auxiliaries. 21 It was determined, 
moreover, that the attack should this time be made on the side 
of Armenia, where it was felt that the Romans would have the 
double advantage of a friendly country, and of one far more 
favorable for the movements of infantry than for those of an 
army wffiose strength lay in its horse. 22 The number of the 
troops employed was still small. Galerius entered Armenia 
at the head of only 25,000 men; 23 but they were a picked force, 
and they might be augmented, almost to any extent, by the 
national militia of the Armenians. He was now, moreover, as 
cautious as he had previously been rash; he advanced slowly, 
feeling his way; he even personally made reconnaissances, 
accompanied by only one or two horsemen, and, under the 
shelter of a flag of truce, explored the position of his adver¬ 
sary. 24 Narses found himself overmatched alike in art and in 
force. He allowed himself to be surprised in his camp by his 
active enemy, 25 and suffered a defeat by which he more than lost 
all the fruits of his former victory. Most of his army was 
destroyed; he himself received a wound, 26 and with difficulty 
escaped by a hasty flight. Galerius pursued, and, though he 
did not succeed in taking the monarch himself, made prize of 
his wives, his sisters, and a number of his children, 37 besides 
capturing his military chest. He also took many of the most 
illustrious Persians prisoners. 28 How far he followed his flying 
adversary is uncertain; 20 but it is scarcely probable that he 
proceeded much southward of the Armenian frontier. He had 
to reinstate Tiridates in his dominions, to recover Eastern 
Mesopotamia, and to lay his laurels at the feet of his colleague 
and master. It seems probable that having driven Narses from 
Armenia, and left Tiridates there to administer the govern¬ 
ment, he hastened to rejoin Diocletian before attempting any 
further conquests. 

The Persian monai'ch, on his side, having recovered from his 
wound, 30 which could have been but slight, set himself to col¬ 
lect another army, but at the same time sent an ambassador to 
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to the camp of Galerius, requesting to know the terms on 
which Rome would consent to make peace. A writer of good 
authority 31 has left us an account of the interview which fol¬ 
lowed between the envoy of the Persian monarch and the 
victorious Roman. Apharban (so was the envoy named) 
opened the negotiations with the following speech 32 : 

“ The whole human race knows,” he said, “ that the Roman 
and Persian kingdoms resemble two great luminaries, and that, 
like a man’s two eyes, they ought mutally to adorn and 
illustrate each other, and not in the extremity of their wrath 
to seek rather each other’s destruction. So to act is not to act 
manfully, but is indicative rather of levity and weakness; for 
it is to suppose that our inferiors can never be of any service to 
us, and that therefore we had better get rid of them. Narses, 
moreover, ought not to be accounted a weaker prince than 
other Persian kings; thou hast indeed conquered him, but then 
thou surpassest all other monarchs; and thus Narses has of 
course been worsted by thee, though he is no whit inferior in 
merit to the best of his ancestors. The orders which my master 
has given me are to entrust all the rights of Persia to the 
clemency of Rome; and I therefore do not even bring with me 
any conditions of peace, since it is for the emperor to deter¬ 
mine everything. I have only to pray, on my master’s behalf, 
for the restoration of his wives and male children; if he re¬ 
ceives them at your hands, he will be forever beholden to you, 
and will be better pleased than if he recoverd them by force of 
arms. Even now my master cannot sufficiently thank you for 
the kind treatment which he hears you have vouchsafed them, 
in that you have offered them no insult, but have behaved to¬ 
wards them as though on the point of giving them back to 
their kith and kiu. He sees herein that you bear in mind the 
changes of fortune and the instability of all human affairs.” 

At this point Galerius, who had listened with impatience to 
the long harangue, burst in with a movement of anger that 
shook his whole frame—“ What? Do the Persians dare to re¬ 
mind us of the vicissitudes of fortune, as though we could for¬ 
get how they behave when victory inclines to them? Is it 
not their wont to push their advantage to the uttermost and 
press as heavily as may be on the unfortunate? How charm¬ 
ingly they showed the moderation that becomes a victor in 
Valerian’s time! They vanquished him by fraud; they kept 
him a prisoner to advanced old age; they let him die in dis¬ 
honor ; and then when he was dead they stripped off his skin, 
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and with diabolical ingenuity made of a perishable human 
body an imperishable monument of our shame. 33 Verily, if we 
follow this envoy's advice, and look to the changes of human 
affairs, we shall not be moved to clemency, but to anger, when 
we consider the past conduct of the Persians. If pity be shown 
them, if their requests be granted, it will not be for what they 
have urged, but because it is a principle of action with us—a 
a principle handed down to us from our ancestors— 4 to spare 
the humble and chastise the proud.”’ Apliarban, therefore, 
was dismissed with no definite answer to his question, what 
terms of peace Rome would require; but he was told to assure 
his master that Rome's clemency equalled her valor, and that 
it would not be long before he would receive a Roman envoy 
authorized to signify the Imperial pleasure, and to conclude a 
treaty with him. 

Having held this interview with Apharban, Galerius hastened 
to meet and consult his colleague. 34 Diocletian had remained 
in Syria, at the head of an army of observation, 35 while Galerius 
penetrated into Armenia and engaged the forces of Persia. 
When he heard of his son-in-law’s great victory he crossed the 
Euphrates, and advancing through Western Mesopotamia, 
from which the Persians probably retired, took up his residence 
at Nisibis, 36 now the chief town of these parts. It is perhaps 
true that his object was “to moderate, by his presence and 
counsels, the pride of Galerius.” 37 That prince was bold to 
rashness, and nourished an excessive ambition. He is said to 
have at this time entertained a design of grasping at the con¬ 
quest of the East, and to have even proposed to himself to re¬ 
duce the Persian Empire into the form of a Roman province. 30 
But the views of Diocletian were humbler and more prudent. 
He held to the opinion of Augustus and Hadrian, that Rome 
did not need any enlargement of her territory, and that the 
absorption of the East was especially undesirable. When he 
and his son-in-law met and interchanged ideas at Nisibis, the 
views of the elder ruler naturally prevailed; and it was resolved 
to offer to the Persians tolerable terms of p^aoe. A civilian of 
importance, 39 Sieorius Probus, was selected for the delicate 
office of envoy, and was sent, with a train of attendants, into 
Media, where Narses had fixed his headquarters. We are told 
that the Persian monarch received him with all honor, but, 
under pretence of allowing him to rest and refresh himself after 
his long journey, deferred his audience from day to day; while 
he employed the time thus gained in collecting from various 
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quarters such a number of detachments and garrisons as might 
constitute a respectable army. He had no intention of renew¬ 
ing the war, but he knew the weight which military prepara¬ 
tion ever lends to the representations of diplomacy. Accord¬ 
ingly it was not until he had brought under the notice of Sico- 
rius a force of no inconsiderable size that he at last admitted 
him to an interview. The Roman ambassador was introduced 
into an inner chamber of the royal palace in Media, 40 where he 
found only the king and three others—Apharban, the envoy 
sent to Galerius, Archapetes, the captain of the guard, and 
Barsaborsus, the governor of a province on the Armenian fron¬ 
tier. 41 He was asked to unfold the particulars of his messsage, 
and say what were the terms on which Rome would make 
peace. Sicorius complied. The emperors, he said, required 
five things: — (i.) The cession to Rome of five provinces beyond 
the river Tigris, which are given by one writer 42 as Intfiene, 
Sophene, Arzanene, Carduene, and Zabdicene; by another 43 as 
Arzanene, Moxoene, Zabdicene, Rehimene, and Corduene; (ii.) 
the recognition of the Tigris, as the general boundary between 
the two empires; (iii.) the extension of Armenia to the fortress 
of Zintha, in Media; (iv.) the relinquishment by Persia to Rome 
of her protectorate over Iberia, including the right of giving 
investiture to the Iberian kings; and (v.) the recognition of 
Nisibis as the place at which alone commercial dealings could 
take place between the two nations. 

It would seem that the Persians were surprised at the moder¬ 
ation of these demands. Their exact value and force will re¬ 
quire some discussion; but at any rate it is clear that, under 
the circumstances, they were not felt to be excessive. Narses 
did not dispute any of them except the last; and it seems to 
have been rather because he did not wish it to be said that he 
had yielded everything, than because the condition was really 
very onerous, that he made objection in this instance. 44 Sico¬ 
rius was fortunately at liberty to yield the point. He at once 
withdrew the fifth article of the treaty, and, the other four be¬ 
ing accepted, a formal peace was concluded between the two 
nations. 

To understand the real character of the peace now made, and 
to appreciate properly the relations thereby established between 
Rome and Persia, it will be necessary to examine at some 
length the several conditions of the treaty, and to see exactly 
what was imported by each of them. There is scarcely one 
out of the whole number that carries its meaning plainly upon 
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its face; and on the more important very various interpretations 
have been put, so that a discussion and settlement of some 
rather intricate points is here necessary. 

(i.) There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the five 
provinces ceded to Rome by the first article of the treaty, as to 
their position and extent, and consequently as to their impor¬ 
tance. By some they are put on the right, 45 by others on the 
left, bank of the Tigris; while of those who assign them this 
latter position some place them in a cluster about the sources 
of the river, 46 while others extend them very much further to 
the southward. 47 Of the five provinces three only can be cer¬ 
tainly named, since the authorities differ as to the two others. 48 
These three are Arzanene, Cordyene, and Zabdicene, which 
occur in that order in Patricius. If we can determine the posi¬ 
tion of these three, that of the others will follow, at least within 
certain limits. 

Now Arzanene was certainly on the left bank of the Tigris. 
It adjoined Armenia, 45 and is reasonably identified with the 
modern district of Kherzan, which lies between Lake Van and 
the Tigris, to the west of the Bitlis river. 50 All the notices of 
Arzanene 51 suit this locality; and the name ‘ ‘ Kherzan” may be 
regarded as representing the ancient appellation. 52 

Zabdicene was a little south and a little east of this position. 
It was the tract about a town known as Bezabda (perhaps a 
corruption of Beit-Zabda), which had been anciently called 
Phoenica. 53 This town is almost certainly represented by the 
modern Fynyk, 54 on the left bank of the Tigris, a little above 
Jezireh. The province whereof it was the capital may perhaps 
have adjoined Arzanene, reaching as far north as the Bitlis 
river. 

If these two tracts are rightly placed, Cordyene must also be 
sought on the left bank of the Tigris. The word is no doubt 
the ancient representative of the modern Kurdistan, and 
means a country in which Kurds dwelt. Now Kurds seem to 
have been at one time the chief inhabitants of the Mons Masius, 
the modern Jebel Karajah Dagh and Jebel Tur, which was 
thence called Cordyene, Gordyene, or the Gordisean mountain 
chain. 55 But there was another and a more important Cor¬ 
dyene on the opposite side of the river. The tract to this day 
known as Kurdistan, the high mountain region south and 
south-east of Lake Van between Persia and Mesopotamia, was 
in the possession of Kurds from before the time of Xenophon, 
and was known as the country of the Carduchi, as Cardyene, 
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and as Cordyene. 36 This tract, which was contiguous to An 
zanene and Zabdicene, if we have rightly placed those regions, 
must almost certainly have been the Cordyene of the treaty, 
which, if it corresponded at all nearly in extent with the modern 
Kurdistan, must have been by far the largest and most imp on 
tant of the five provinces. 

The two remaining tracts, whatever their names, 57 must un¬ 
doubtedly have lain on the same side of the Tigris with these 
three. As they are otherwise unknown to us (for Sophene, 
which had long been Roman, canuot have been one of them), 
it is impossible that they should have been of much importance. 
No doubt they helped to round off the Roman dominion in this 
quarter; but the great value of the entire cession lay in the ac¬ 
quisition of the large and fruitful 38 province of Cordyene, in¬ 
habited by a brave and hardy population, and afterwards the 
seat of fifteen fortresses 39 which brought the Roman dominion 
to the very edge of Adiabene, made them masters of the passes 
into Media, and laid the whole of Southern Mesopotamia open 
to their incursions. It is probable that the hold of Persia on 
the territory had never been strong; and in relinquishing it she 
may have imagined that she gave up no very great advantage; 
but in the hands of Rome Kurdistan became a standing menace 
to the Persian power, and we shall find that on the first oppor¬ 
tunity the false step now taken was retrieved, Cordyene with 
its adjoining districts was pertinaciously demanded of the Ro¬ 
mans, 60 was grudgingly surrendered, and was then firmly re¬ 
attached to the Sassanian dominions. 

(ii.) The Tigris is said by Patricius and Festus 68 to have been 
made the boundary of the two empires. Gibbon here boldly 
substitutes the Western Khabour and maintains that 4 ‘the Ro¬ 
man frontier traversed, but never followed, the course of the 
Tigris.” 62 He appears not to be able to understand how the 
Tigris could be the frontier, when five provinces across the 
Tigris were Roman. But the intention of the article probably 
was, first, to mark the complete cession to Rome of Eastern 
as well as Western Mesopotamia, and, secondly, to establish 
the Tigris as the line separating the empires below the point 
down to which the Romans held both banks. Cordyene may 
not have touch the Tigris at all, or may have touched it only 
about the 37th parallel. From this point southwards, as far as 
Mosul, or Nimrud, or possibly Kileh Sherghat, the Tigris was 
probably now recognized as the dividing line between the em- 
pires. By the letter of the treaty the whole Euphrates valley 
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might indeed have been claimed by Rome; but practically she 
did not push her occupation of Mesopotamia below Circesium. 
The real frontier from this point was the Mesopotamian desert, 
which extends from Kerkesiyeh to Nimrud, a distance of 150 
miles. Above this it was the Tigris, as far probably as Fesha- 
poor: after which it followed the line, whatever it was, which 
divided Cordyene from Assyria and Media. 

(iii.) The extension of Armenia to the fortress of Zintha, in 
Media, seems to have imported much more than would at first 
sight appear from the words. Gibbon interprets it as imply¬ 
ing the cession of all Media Atropatene, 63 which certainly ap¬ 
pears a little later to be in the possession of the Armenian 
monarch, Tiridates. 64 A large addition to the Armenian terri¬ 
tory out of the Median is doubtless intended; but it is quite 
impossible to determine definitely the extent or exact charac¬ 
ter of the cession. 66 

(iv.) The fourth article of the treaty is sufficiently intelli¬ 
gible. So long as Armenia had been a fief of the Persian em¬ 
pire, it naturally belonged to Persia to exercise influence over 
the neighboring Iberia, which corresponded closely to the modern 
Georgia, intervening between Armenia and the Caucasus. 
Now. when Armenia had become a dependency of Rome, the 
protectorate hitherto exercised by the Sassanian princes passed 
naturally to the Caesars; and with the protectorate was bound 
up the right of granting investiture to the kingdom, whereby 
the protecting power was secured against the establishment on 
the throne of an tmfriendly person. Iberia was not herself a 
state of much strength; but her power of opening or shutting 
the passes of the Caucasus gave her considerable importance, 
since by the admission of the Tatar hordes, which were always 
ready to pour in from the plains of the North, she could sud¬ 
denly change the whole face of affairs in North-Western Asia, 
and inflict a terrible revenge on any enemy that had provoked 
her. It is true that she might also bring suffering on her 
friends, or even on herself, for the hordes, once admitted, were 
apt to make little distinction between friend and foe; but 
prudential considerations did not always prevail over the 
promptings of passion, and there had been occasions when, in 
spite of them, the gates had been thrown open and the bar¬ 
barians invited to enter. 66 It was well for Rome to have it in 
her power to check this peril. Her own strength and the 
tranquillity of her eastern provinces were confirmed and secured 
by the right which she (practically) obtained of nominating the 
Iberian monarchs. 
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(v.) The fifth article of the treaty, having been rejected by 
Narses and then withdrawn by Sicorius, need not detain us 
long. By limiting the commercial intercourse of the two 
nations to a single city, and that a city within their own 
dominions, the Romans would have obtained enormous com¬ 
mercial advantages. While their own merchants remained 
quietly at home, the foreign merchants would have had the 
trouble and expense of bringing their commodities to market a 
distance of sixty miles from the Persian frontier and of above 
a hundred from any considerable town; 67 they would of course 
have been liable to market dues, which would have fallen 
wholly into Roman hands; and they w r ould further have been 
chargeable with any duty, protective or even prohibitive, which 
Rome chose to impose. It is not surprising that Narses here 
made a stand, and insisted on commerce being left to flow in 
the broader channels which it had formed for itself in the 
course of ages. 68 

Rome thus terminated her first period of struggle with the 
newly revived monarchy of Persia by a great victory and a great 
diplomatic success. If Narses regarded the terms—and by his 
conduct he would seem to have done so—as moderate under the 
circumstances, 69 our conclusion must be that the disaster which 
he had suffered was extreme, and that he knew the strength of 
Persia to be, for the time, exhausted. Forced to relinquish his 
suzerainty over Armenia and Iberia, he saw those countries 
not merely wrested from himself, but placed under the pro¬ 
tectorate, and so made to minister to the strength, of his rival. 
Nor was this all. Rome had gradually been advancing across 
Mesopotamia and working her way from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris. Narses had to acknowledge, in so many words, that the 
Tigris, and not the Euphrates, was to be regarded as her true 
boundary, and that nothing consequently was to be considered 
as Persian beyond the more eastern of the two rivers. Even 
this concession was not the last or the worst. Narses had 
finally to submit to see his empire dismembered, a portion of 
Media attached to Armenia, and five provinces, never hitherto 
in dispute, torn from Persia and added to the dominion of 
Rome. He had to allow Rome to establish herself in force on 
the left bank of the Tigris, and so to lay open to her assaults a 
great portion of his northern besides all his western frontier. 
He had to see her brought to the very edge of the Iranic pla¬ 
teau, and within a fortnight’s march of Persia Proper. The 
ambition to rival his ancestor Sapor, if really entertained, 70 was 
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severely punished; and the defeated prince must have felt that 
he had been most ill-advised in making the venture. 

Narses did not long continue on the throne after the com 
elusion of this disgraceful, though, it may be, necessary, treaty. 
It was made in a.d. 297. He abdicated in a.d. 301. It may 
have been disgust at his ill-success, it may have been mere 
weariness of absolute power, which caused him to descend from 
his high position and retire into private life. 71 He was so for¬ 
tunate as to have a son of full age in whose favor he could re¬ 
sign, so that there was no difficulty about the succession. 
His ministers seem to have thought it necessary to offer some 
opposition to his project; 72 but their resistance was feeble, per¬ 
haps because they hoped that a young prince would be more 
entirely guided by their counsels. Narses was allowed to com¬ 
plete his act of self-renunciation, and, after crowning his son 
Honnisdas with his own hand, to spend the remainder of his 
days in retirement. According to the native writers, his main 
object was to contemplate death and prepare himself for it. 
In his youth he had evinced some levity of character, and had 
been noted for his devotion to games and to the chase; 73 in his 
middle age he laid aside these pursuits, and, applying himself 
actively to business, was a good administrator, as well as a 
brave soldier. But at last it seemed to him that the only life 
worth living was the contemplative, and that the happiness of 
the hunter and the statesman must yield to that of the philoso¬ 
pher. It is doubtful how long he survived his resignation of 
the throne, 74 but tolerably certain that he did not outlive his 
son and successor, who reigned less than eight years. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Reign of Hormisdas II. His Disposition. General Charac¬ 
ter of his Reign. His Taste for Building. His new Court 
of Justice. His Marriage with a Princess of Cahul. 
Story of his Son Hormisdas. Death of Hormisdas II ., 
and Imprisonment of his Son Hormisdas. Interregnum. 
Crown assigned to Sapor II. before his Birth. Long 
Reign of Sapor. First Period of his Reign , from a.d. 
309 to a.d. 337. Persia plundered by the Arabs and the 
Turks. Victories of Sapor over the Arabs. Persecution 
of the Christians. Escape of Hormisdas. Feelings and 
Conduct of Sapor. 

“Regnum in Persas obtinuit Hormoz, Narsis fllius.”— Eutych, vol. i. p. 396. 

Hormisdas II., who became king on the abdication of his 
father, Narses, had, like his father, a short reign. He ascend¬ 
ed the throne a.d. 301; he died a.d. 309, not quite eight years 
later. 1 To this period historians assign scarcely any events. 
The personal appearance of Hormisdas, if we may judge by a 
gem, was pleasing; [PI. XVIII., Fig. 4.] he is said, however, to 
have been of a harsh temper by nature, but to have controlled 
his evil inclinations after he became king, and in fact to have 
then neglected nothing that could contribute to the welfare of 
his subjects. 2 He engaged in no wars; and his reign was thus 
one of those quiet and uneventful intervals which, furnishing 
no materials for history, indicate thereby the happiness of a 
nation. 3 We are told that he had a strong taste for building, 4 
and could never see a crumbling edifice without instantly set¬ 
ting to work to restore it. Ruined towns and villages, so com¬ 
mon throughout the East in all ages, ceased to be seen in 
Persia while he filled the throne. An army of masons always 
followed him in Ins frequent journeys throughout his empire, 
and repaired dilapidated homesteads and cottages with as much 
care and diligence as edifices of a public character. According 
to some writers he founded several entirely new towns in 
Khuzistan or Susiana, 6 while, according to others, 6 he built the 
important city of Hormuz, or (as it is sometimes called) Ram- 
Aormuz, in the province of Herman, which is still a flourishing 
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place. Other authorities 7 ascribe this city, however, to the 
first Hormisdas, the son of Sapor I. and grandson of Artaxer- 
xes. 

Among the means devised by Hormisdas II. for bettering 
the condition of his people the most remarkable was his es¬ 
tablishment of a new Court of Justice. In the East the op¬ 
pression of the weak by the powerful is the most inveterate 
and universal of all evils, and the one that well-intentioned 
monarchs have to be most careful in checking and repressing. 
Hormisdas, in his anxiety to root out this evil, is said to have 
set up a court expressly for the hearing of causes where com¬ 
plaint was made by the poor of wrongs done to them by the 
rich.® The duty of the judges was at once to punish the op¬ 
pressors, and to see that ample reparation was made to those 
whom they had wronged. To increase the authority of the 
court, and to secure the impartiality of its sentences, the 
monarch made a point of often presiding over it himself, of 
hearing the causes, and pronouncing the judgments in person. 
The most powerful nobles were thus made to feel that, if 
they offended, they would be likely to receive adequate pun¬ 
ishment; and the weakest and poorest of the people were 
encouraged to come forward and make complaint if they had 
suffered injury. 

Among his other wives, Hormisdas, we are told, married a 
daughter of the king of Cabul. 9 It was natural that, after the 
conquest of Seistan 10 by Yarahran II., about a.d. 280, the 
Persian monarchs should establish relations with the chief¬ 
tains ruling in Afghanistan. That country seems, from the 
first to the fourth century of our era, to have been under the 
government of princes of Scythian descent and of considerable 
wealth and power. 11 Kadphises, Kanerki, Kenorano. Ooerki, 
Baraoro, had the main seat of their empire in the region about 
Cabul and Jellalabad; but from this centre they exercised an 
extensive sway, which at times probably reached Candahar on 
the one hand, and the Punjab region on the other. Their large 
gold coinage proves them to have been monarchs of great 
wealth, while their use of the Greek letters and language in¬ 
dicates a certain amount of civilization. The marriage of 
Hormisdas with a princess of Cabul implies that the hostile 
relations existing under Yarahran II. had been superseded by 
friendly ones. 17 Persian aggression had ceased to be feared. 
The reigning Indo-Scythic monarch felt no reluctance to give 
his daughter in marriage to his Western neighbor, and sent 
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her to his court (we are told) with a wardrobe and ornaments 
of the utmost magnificence and costliness. 13 

Hormisdas II. appears to have had a son, of the same name 
with himself, who attained to manhood while his father was 
still reigning. 14 This prince, Avho was generally regarded, and 
Avho, of course, viewed himself, as the heir-apparent, was no 
favorite with the Persian nobles, whom he had perhaps of¬ 
fended by an inclination toAvards the literature and civiliza¬ 
tion of the Greeks. 15 It must have been upon previous con¬ 
sultation and agreeement that the entire body of the chief 
men resolved to vent their spite by insulting the prince in 
the most open and public Avay at the table of his father. The 
king was keeping his birthday, which was always, in Persia, 
the greatest festival of the year, 16 and so the most public occa¬ 
sion possible. All the nobles of the realm were invited to the 
banquet ; and all came and took their several places. The 
prince was absent at the first, but shortly arrived, bringing 
with him, as the excuse for his late appearance, a quantity of 
game, the produce of the morning’s chase. Such an entrance 
must have created some disturbance and have drawn general 
attention; but the nobles, Avho were bound by etiquette to rise 
from their seats, remained firmly fixed in them, and took not 
the slightest notice of the prince’s arrival. 17 This behavior was 
an indignity which naturally aroused his resentment. In the 
heat of the moment he exclaimed aloud that 41 those who had 
insulted him should one day suffer for it—their fate should be 
the fate of Marsyas.” At first the threat was not understood; 
but one chieftain, more learned than his fellows, explained to 
the rest that, according to the Greek myth, Marsyas was flayed 
alive. Now, flaying alive was a punishment not unknown to 
the Persian law; 18 and the nobles, fearing that the prince really 
entertained the intention which he had expressed, became 
thoroughly alienated from him, and made up their minds that 
they would not allow him to reign. During his father’s life¬ 
time, they could, of course, do nothing; but they laid up the 
dread threat in their memory, and patiently waited for the 
moment when the throne would become vacant, and their 
enemy would assert his right to it. 

Apparently, their patience was not very severely taxed. 
Hormisdas II. died Avithina few years; and Prince Hormisdas, 
as the only son Avhom he had left behind him, 19 thought to suc¬ 
ceed as a matter of course. But the nobles rose in insurrection, 
seized his person, and threw him into a dungeon, intending 
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that he should remain there for the rest of his life. They them¬ 
selves took the direction of affairs, and finding that, though 
King Hormisdas had left behind him no other son, yet one of 
his wives was pregnant, they proclaimed the unborn infant 
king, and even with the utmost ceremony proceeded to crown 
the embryo by suspending the royal diadem over the womb of 
the mother. 20 A real interregnum must have followed; but it 
did not extend beyond a few months. The pregnant widow of 
Hormisdas fortunately gave birth to a boy, and the difficulties 
of the succession were thereby ended. All classes acquiesced 
in the rule of the infant monarch, who received the name of 
Sapor—whether simply to mark the fact that he was believed 
to be the late king's son, 21 or in the hope that he would rival 
the glories of the first Sapor, is uncertain. 

The reign of Sapor II. is estimated variously, at 69, 70, 71, 
and 72 years ; 22 but the balance of authority is in favor of sev¬ 
enty. He was born in the course of the year a.d. 309, and he 
seems to have died in the year after the Eoman emperor 
Valens, 23 or a.d. 379. He thus reigned nearly three-quarters of 
a century, being contemporary with the Koman emperors, 
Galerius, Constantine, Constantius and Constans, Julian, Jo¬ 
vian, Valentinian I., Yalens, Gratian, and Valentinian II. 

This long reign is best divided into periods. The first period 
of it extended from a.d. 309 to a.d. 337, or a space of twenty- 
eight years. This was the time anterior to Sapor's wars with 
the Homans. It included the sixteen years of his minority 24 
and a space of twelve years during which he waged successful 
wars with the Arabs. The minority of Sapor was a period of 
severe trial to Persia. On every side the bordering nations en¬ 
deavored to take advantage of the weakness incident to the 
rule of a minor, and attacked and ravaged the empire at their 
pleasure. 25 The Arabs were especially aggressive, and made 
continual raids into Babylonia, Khuzistan, and the adjoining 
regions, which desolated these provinces and carried the hor¬ 
rors of war into the very heart of the empire. The tribes of 
Beni-Ayar and Abdul-Kais, which dwelt on the southern shores 
of the Persian Gulf, took the lead in these incursions, and 
though not attempting any permanent conquests, inflicted ter¬ 
rible sufferings on the inhabitants of the tracts which they in¬ 
vaded. At the same time a Mesopotamian chieftain, called 
Tayer or Thair, 26 made an attack upon Ctcsiphon, took the city 
by storm, and captured a sister or aunt of the Persian monarch. 
The nobles, who, during Sapor’s minority, guided the helm of 
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the State, were quite incompetent to make head against these 
numerous enemies. For sixteen years the marauding bands 
had the advantage, and Persia found herself continually weak¬ 
er, more impoverished, and less able to recover herself. The 
young prince is said to have shown extraordinary discretion 
and intelligence. 27 He diligently trained himself in all manly ex¬ 
ercises, and prepared both his mind and body for the important 
duties of his station. But his tender years forbade him as yet 
taking the field; and it is not unlikely that his ministers pro¬ 
longed the period of his tutelage in order to retain, to the latest 
possible moment, the power whereto they had become accus¬ 
tomed. At any rate, it was not till he was sixteen, a later age 
than Oriental ideas require, 2 * that Sapor’s minority ceased— 
that he asserted his manhood, and, placing himself at the head 
of his army, took the entire direction of affairs, civil and mili¬ 
tary, into his own hands. 23 

From this moment the fortunes of Persia began to rise. Con¬ 
tent at first to meet and chastise the marauding bands on his 
own territory, Sapor, after a time, grew bolder, and ventured 
to take the offensive. Having collected a fleet of considerable 
size, 30 he placed his troops on board, and conveyed them to the 
city of El-Katif, an important place on the south coast of the 
Persian Gulf, where he disembarked and proceeded to carry 
fire and sword through the adjacent region. Either on this oc¬ 
casion, or more probably in a long series of expeditions, he rav¬ 
aged the whole district of the Hejer, gaming numerous victories 
over the tribes of the Temanites, the Beni-Waiel, the Abdul- 
Kais, and others, which had taken a leading part in the inva¬ 
sion of Persia. His military genius and his valor were every¬ 
where conspicuous; hut unfortunately these excellent qualities 
were unaccompanied by the humanity which has been the 
crowning virtue of many a conqueror. Sapor, exasperated by 
the sufferings of his countrymen during so many years, thought 
that he could not too severely pimish those who had inflicted 
them. He put to the sword the greater part of every tribe that 
he conquered; and, when his soldiers were weary of slaying, 
he made them pierce the shoulders of their prisoners, and in¬ 
sert in the wound a string or thong by which to drag them into 
captivity. 31 The barbarity of the age and nation approved 
these atrocities; and the monarch who had commanded them 
was, in consequence, saluted as Dhoulacta , or “Lord of the 
Shoulders,” by an admiring people. 32 

Cruelties almost as great, but of a different character, were 
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at the same time sanctioned by Sapor in regard to one class of 
ills own subjects—viz., those who had made profession of 
Christianity. The Zoroastrian zeal of this king was great, 
and he regarded it as incumbent on him to check the advance 
which Christianity was now making in his territories. He is¬ 
sued severe edicts against the Christians soon after attaining 
his majority; 33 and when they sought the protection of the 
Roman emperor, he punished them disloyalty by imposing 
upon them a fresh tax, the weight of which was oppressive. 
When Symeon, Archbishop of Seleucia, complained of this ad¬ 
ditional burden in an offensive manner, Sapor ret abated by 
closing the Christian churches, confiscating the ecclesiastical 
property, and putting the complainant to death. Accounts of 
these severities reached Constantine, the Homan emperor, who 
had recently embraced the new religion (which, in spite of 
constant persecution, had gradually overspread the empire), 
and had assumed the character of a sort of general protector 
of the Christians throughout the world. 34 He remonstrated 
with Sapor, but to no purpose. 35 Sapor had formed the reso¬ 
lution to renew the contest terminated so unfavorably forty 
years earlier by his grandfather. He made the emperors in¬ 
terference with Persian affairs, and encouragement of his 
Christian subjects in their perversity, a ground of complaint, 
and began to threaten hostilities. 36 Some negotiations, which 
are not very clearly narrated, 07 followed. Both sides, appar¬ 
ently, had determined on war, but both wished to gain time. 
It is uncertain what would have been the result had Constan¬ 
tine lived. But the death of that monarch in the early sum¬ 
mer of a.d. 337, on his way to the eastern frontier, dispelled 
the last chance of peace by relieving Sapor from the whole¬ 
some fear which had hitherto restrained his ambition. The 
military fame of Constantine was great, and naturally inspired 
respect; his power was firmly fixed, and he was without com¬ 
petitor or rival. By his removal the whole face of affairs was 
changed; and Sapor, who had almost brought himself to ven¬ 
ture on a rupture with Rome during Constantine’s life, no 
longer hesitated on receiving news of his death, but at once 
commenced hostilities. 38 

It is probable that among the motives which determined the 
somewhat wavering conduct of Sapor at this juncture 39 was a 
reasonable fear of the internal troubles which it seemed to be 
in the power of the Romans to excite among the Persians, if 
from friends they became enemies. Having tested his own 
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military capacity in liis Arab wars, and formed an army on 
whose courage, endurance, and attachment he could rely, he 
was not afraid of measuring liis strength with that of Rome in 
the open held; but he may well have dreaded the arts which 
the Imperial State was in the habit of employing, 40 to supple¬ 
ment her military shortcomings, in wars with her neighbors. 
There was now at the court of Constantinople a Persian refu 
gee of such rank and importance that Constantine had, as it 
were, a pretender ready made to his hand, and could reckon 
on creating dissension among the Persians whenever he 
pleased, by simply proclaiming himself this person’s ally and 
patron. Prince Hormisdas, the elder brother of Sapor, and 
rightful king of Persia, had, after a long imprisonment, 41 con¬ 
trived, by the help of liis wife, to escape from his dungeon, 42 
and had fled to the court of Constantine as. early as a.d. 323. 
He had been received by the emperor with every mark of 
honor and distinction, had been given a maintenance suited 
to his rank, and had enjoyed other favors. 43 Sapor must have 
felt himself deeply aggrieved by the undue attention paid to 
his rival; and though he pretended to make light of the mat¬ 
ter, and even generously sent Hormisdas the wife to whom his 
escape was due, 44 he cannot but have been uneasy at the pos¬ 
session, by the Roman emperor, of his brother’s person. In 
weighing the reasons for and against war he cannot but have 
assigned considerable importance to this circumstance. It did 
not ultimately prevent him from challenging Rome to the 
combat; but it may help to account for the hesitation, the 
delay, and the fluctuations of purpose, which we remark in his 
conduct during the four or five years 45 which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the death of Constantine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Position of Affairs on the Death of Constantine. First Wat 
of Sapor with Rome , a. d. 337-350. First Siege of Kisibis. 
Obscure Interval. Troubles in Armenia , and Recovery of 
Armenia by the Persians. Sapor's Second Siege of Kisibis. 
Its Failure. Great Battle of Singara. Sapors Son made 
Prisoner and murdered in cold blood. Third Siege of 
Kisibis. Sapor called away by an Invasion of the Mas* 
sagetce. 

“ Constantius adversus Persas et Saporem. qui 3Iesopotamiam vastaveraut, noven* 
praeliis pa rum prospere decertavit.’’—Orosius, Hist. vii. 29. 

The death of Constantine was followed by the division of the 
Roman world among his sons. The vast empire with which 
Sapor had almost made up his mind to contend was partitioned 
out into three moderate-sized kingdoms. 1 In place of the late 
brave and experienced emperor, a raw youth," who had given 
no signs of superior ability, had the government of the Roman 
provinces of the East, of Thrace, Asia Elinor, Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Egypt. Master of one third of the empire only, 
and of the least warlike portion, 3 Constantius was a foe whom 
the Persian monarch might well despise, and whom he might 
expect to defeat without much difficulty. Moreover, there 
was much in the circumstances of the time that seemed to 
promise success to the Persian arms in a struggle with Romp. 
The removal of Constantine had been followed by an outburst 
of licentiousness and violence among the Roman soldiery in 
the capital; 4 and throughout the East the army had cast off 
the restraints of discipline, and given indications of a turbu¬ 
lent and seditious spirit. 5 The condition of Armenia was also 
such as to encourage Sapor in his ambitious projects. Tiri- 
dates, though a persecutor of the Christians in the early part 
of his reign, had been converted by Gregory the Illuminator, fi 
and had then enforced Christianity on his subjects by fire and 
sword. A sanguinary conflict had followed. A large portion 
of the Armenians, firmly attached to the old national idolatry, 
had resisted determinedly. 7 Xobles, priests, and people had 
fought desperately in defence of their temples, images, and 
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altars; and, though the persistent will of the king overbore all 
opposition, yet the result was the formation of a discontented 
faction, which rose up from time to time against its rulers, and 
was constantly tempted to ally itself with any foreign power 
from which it could hope the re-establishment of the old relig¬ 
ion. Armenia had also, after the death of Tiridates (in a.d. 
314), fallen under the government of weak princes. 8 Persia 
had recovered from it the portion of Media Atropatene ceded 
by the treaty between Galerius and Narses. 9 Sapor, therefore, 
had nothing to fear on this side; and he might reasonably ex¬ 
pect to find Mends among the Armenians themselves, should 
the general position of his affairs allow him to make an effort 
to extend Persian influence once more over the Armenian 
highland. 

The bands of Sapor crossed the Roman frontier soon after, if 
not even before, 10 the death of Constantine; and after an inter¬ 
val of forty years the two great powers of the world were once 
more engaged in a bloody conflict. Constantius, having paid 
the last honors to his father’s remains, 11 hastened to the eastern 
frontier, where he found the Roman army weak in numbers, 
badly armed and badly provided, ill-disposed towards himself, 
and almost ready to mutiny. 12 It was necessary, before any¬ 
thing could be done to resist the advance of Sapor, that the in¬ 
subordination of the troops should be checked, their wants sup¬ 
plied, and their good-will conciliated. Constantius applied him¬ 
self to effect tTiese changes. 13 Meanwhile Sapor set the Arabs 
and Armenians in motion, inducing the Pagan party among 
the latter to rise in insurrection, deliver their king, Tiranus, 
into his power, 14 and make incursions into the Roman territory, 
while the latter infested with their armed bands the provinces 
of Mesopotamia and Syria. 15 He himself was content, during 
the first year of the war, a.d. 337, with moderate successes, and 
appeared to the Romans to avoid rather than seek a pitched 
battle. 16 Constantius was able, under these circumstances, not 
only to maintain his ground, but to gain certain advantages. 
He restored the direction of affairs in Armenia to the Roman 
party, 17 detached some of the Mesopotamian Arabs from the side 
of his adversary, and attached them to his own, 18 and even 
built forts in the Persian territory on the further side of the 
Tigris. 19 But the gains made were slight; and in the ensuing 
year (a.d. 338) Sapor took the field in greater force than before, 
and addressed himself to an important enterprise. He aimed, 
it is evident, from the first, at the recovery of Mesopotamia, 
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and at thrusting back the Romans from the Tigris to the Eu¬ 
phrates. He found it easy to overrun the open country, to 
ravage the crops, drive off the cattle, and bum the villages and 
homesteads. But the region could not be regarded as conquered, 
it could not be permanently held, unless the strongly fortified 
posts which commanded it, and which were in the hands of 
Rome, could be captured. 20 Of all these the most important 
was Nisibis. This ancient town, known to the Assyrians as 
Nazibina, 21 was, at any rate from the time of Lucullus, 22 the 
most important city of Mesopotamia. It was situated at the 
distance of about sixty miles from the Tigris, at the edge of the 
Mons Masius, in a broad and fertile plain, watered by one of 
the affluents 23 of the river Khabour, or Aborrhas. The Romans, 
after their occupation of Mesopotamia, had raised it to the rank 
of a colony ; 24 and its defences, which were of great strength, 
had always been maintained by the emperors in a state of effi¬ 
ciency. Sapor regarded it as the key of the Roman position in 
the tract between the rivers, 25 and, as early as a.d. 33S, sought 
to make himself master of it. 26 

The first siege of Nisibis by Sapor lasted, we are told, sixty- 
three days. 27 Few particulars of it have come down to us. 
Sapor had attacked the city, apparently, in the absence of con- 
stantius, 28 who had been called off to Pannonia to hold a confer¬ 
ence with his brothers. It was defended, not only by its gar¬ 
rison and inhabitants, but by the prayers and exhortations of 
its bishop, 29 St. James, who, if he did not work miracles for 
the deliverance of his countrymen, at any rate sustained and 
animated their resistance. The result was that the bands of 
Sapor were repelled with loss, and he was forced, after wasting 
two months before the walls, to raise the siege and own himself 
baffled. 30 

After this, for some years the Persian war with Rome lan¬ 
guished. It is difficult to extract from the brief statements of 
epitomizers, 31 and the loose invectives or panegyrics of orators, 32 
the real circumstances of the struggle; but apparently the gen¬ 
eral condition of things was this. The Persians were constantly 
victorious in the open field; Constantius was again and again 
defeated ; 53 but no permanent gain was effected by these suc¬ 
cesses. A weakness inherited by the Persians from the Par¬ 
tisans 34 —an inability to conduct sieges to a prosperous issue— 
showed itself; and their failures against the fortified posts 
which Rome had taken care to establish in the disputed regions 
were continual. Up to the close of a.d. 340 Sapor had made 
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no important gain, had struck no decisive blow, but stood nearly 
in the same position which he had occupied at the commence¬ 
ment of the conflict. 

But the year a.d. 341 saw a change. Sapor, after obtaining 
possession of the person of Tiranus, had sought to make himself 
master of Armenia, and had even attempted to set up one of 
his own relatives as king. 35 But the indomitable spirit of the 
inhabitants, and their firm attachment to their Arsacid princes, 
caused his attempts to fail of any good result, and tended on 
the whole to throw Armenia into the arms of Borne. Sapor, 
after a while, became convinced of the folly of his proceedings, 
and resolved on the adoption of a wholly new policy. He would 
relinquish the idea of conquering, and would endeavor instead 
to conciliate the Armenians, in the hope of obtaining from their 
gratitude what he had been unable to extort from their fears. 
Tiranus was still living; and Sapor, we are told, offered to re¬ 
place him upon the Armenian throne; 36 but, as he had been 
blinded by his captors, and as Oriental notions did not allow a 
person thus mutilated to exercise royal power, 37 Tiranus de¬ 
clined the offer made him, and suggested the substitution of his 
son, Arsaces, who was, like himself, a prisoner in Persia. Sa¬ 
por readily consented; and the young prince, released from 
captivity, returned to his country, and was installed as king 
by the Persians, 38 with the good-will of the natives, who were 
satisfied so long as they could feel that they had at their head 
a monarch of the ancient stock. The arrangement, of course, 
placed Armenia on the Persian side, and gave Sapor for many 
years a powerful ally in his struggle with Borne. 39 

Thus Sapor had, by the year a.d. 341, made a very consider¬ 
able gain. He had placed a friendly sovereign on the Arme¬ 
nian throne, had bound him to his cause by oaths, and had 
thereby established his influence, not only over Armenia itself, 
but over the whole tract which lay between Armenia and the 
Caucasus. But he was far from content with these successes. 
It was still his great object to drive the Bomans from Mesopo¬ 
tamia; and with that object in view it continued to be his 
first wish to obtain possession of Nisibis. Accordingly, having 
settled Armenian affairs to his liking, he made, in a.d. 346, a 
second attack on the great city of Northern Mesopotamia, 
again investing it with a large body of troops, and this time 
pressing the siege during the space of nearly three months. 40 
Again, however, the strength of the walls and the endurance 
of the garrison baffled him. Sapor was once more obliged to 
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withdraw from before the place, having suffered greater loss 
than those whom he bad assailed, and forfeited much of the 
prestige which he had acquired by his many victories. 

It was, perhaps, on account of the repulse from Nisibis, and 
in the hope of recovering his lost laurels, that Sapor, in the 
next year but one, a.i>. 348, made an unusual effort. Calling 
out the entire military force of the empire, and augmenting it 
by large bodies of allies and mercenaries, 41 the Persian king, 
towards the middle of summer, crossed the Tigris by three 
bridges, 42 and with a numerous and well-appointed army in¬ 
vaded Central Mesopotamia, probably from Adiabene, or the 
region near and a little south of Nineveh. Constantius, with 
the Roman army, was posted on and about the Sin jar range 
of hills, in the vicinity of the town of Singara, which is repre¬ 
sented by the modern village of Sin jar. 43 The Roman emperor 
did not ventiue to dispute the passage of the river, or to meet 
his adversary in the broad plain which intervenes between the 
Tigris and the mountain range, but clung to the skirts of the 
hills, and commanded his troops to remain wholly on the de¬ 
fensive. 44 Sapor was thus enabled to choose his position, to 
establish a fortified camp at a convenient distance from the 
enemy, and to occupy the hills in its vicinity—some portion of 
the Sin jar range—with his archers. It is uncertain whether, 
in making these dispositions, he was merely providing for his 
own safety, or whether he was laying a trap into which he 
hoped to entice the Roman army. 45 Perhaps his mind was 
vide enough to embrace both contingencies. At any rate, 
having thus established a point cVappni in his rear, lie ad¬ 
vanced boldly and challenged the legions to an encounter. 
The challenge was at once accepted, and the battle commenced 
about midday; 46 but now the Persians, having just crossed 
swords with the enemy, almost immediately began to give 
ground, and retreating hastily drew their adversaries along, 
across the thirsty plain, to the vicinity of their fortified camp, 
where a strong body of horse and the flower of the Persian 
archers were posted. The horse charged, but the legionaries 
easily defeated them, 47 and elated with their success burst into 
the camp, despite the warnings of their leader, who strove 
vainly to check their ardor and to induce them to put off the 
completion of their victory till the next day. 48 A small de¬ 
tachment foimd within the ramparts was put to the sword; 
and the soldiers scattered themselves among the tents, some 
in quest of booty, others only anxious for some means of 
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quenching their raging thirst. 43 Meantime the sun had gone 
down, and the shades of night fell rapidly. Regarding the 
battle as over, and the victory as assured, the Romans gave 
themselves up to sleep or feasting. But now Sapor saw his 
opportunity—the opportunity for which he had perhaps 
planned and waited. His light troops on the adjacent hills 
commanded the camp, and, advancing on every side, sui'- 
rounded it. They were fresh and eager for the fray; they 
fought in the security afforded by the darkness; while the 
tires of the camp showed them their enemies, worn out with 
fatigue, sleepy, or drunken. 50 The result, as might have been 
expected, was a terrible carnage. 51 The Persians overwhelmed 
the legionaries with showers of darts and arrows; flight, 
under the circumstances, was impossible: and the Roman 
soldiers mostly perished where they stood. They took, how¬ 
ever, ere they died, an atrocious revenge. Sapor’s son had 
been made prisoner in the course of the day; in their despera¬ 
tion the legionaries turned their fury against this innocent 
youth; they beat him with whips, wounded him with the 
points of them weapons, and finally rushed upon him and 
killed him with a hundred blows. 52 

The battle of Singara, though thus disastrous to the Romans, 
had not any great effect in determining the course or issue of 
the war. Sapor did not take advantage of his victory to at¬ 
tack the rest of the Roman forces in Mesopotamia, or even to 
attempt the siege of any large town. 53 Perhaps he had really 
suffered large losses in the earlier part of the day; 54 perhaps he 
was too much affected by the miserable death of his son to 
care, till time had dulled the edge of his grief, for military 
glory. 55 At any rate, we hear of his undertaking no further 
enterprise till the second year after the battle, 56 a.d. 350, when 
he made his third and most desperate attempt to capture Nisi- 
bis. 

The rise of a civil war in the West, and the departure of 
Constantius for Europe with the flower of his troops early in 
the year, 6 ' no doubt encouraged the Persian monarch to make 
one more effort against the place which had twice repulsed him 
with ignominy. 58 He collected a numerous native army, and 
strengthened it by the addition of a body of Indian allies, 53 
who brought a large troop of elephants into the field. 60 With 
this force he crossed the Tigris in the early summer, and, 
after taking several fortified posts, march northwards and in¬ 
vested Nisibis. The Roman commander in the place was the 
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Count Lucilianus, afterwards tlie father-in-law of Jovian, a man 
of resource and determination. He is said to have taken the 
best advantage of every favorable turn of fortune in the course 
of the siege, and to have prolonged the resistance by various 
subtle stratagems . 61 But the real animating spirit of the de¬ 
fence was once more the bishop, St. James, who roused the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants to the highest pitch by his ex¬ 
hortations, guided them by his counsels, and was thought to 
work miracles for them by his prayers . 62 Sapor tried at first 
the ordinary methods of attack; he battered the walls with 
his rams, and sapped them with mines. But finding that by 
these means he made no satisfactory progress, he had recourse 
shortly to wholly novel proceedings. The river Mygdonius 
(now the Jerujer), swollen by the melting of the snows in the 
Mons Masius, had overflowed its banks and covered with an 
inundation the plain in which Nisibis stands. Sapor saw that 
the forces of nature might be employed to advance his ends, 
and so embanked the lower part of the plain that the water 
could not run off, but formed a deep lake round the town, 
gradually creeping up the walls till it had almost reached the 
battlements / 3 Having thus created an artificial sea, the en¬ 
ergetic monarch rapidly collected, or constructed , 64 a fleet of 
vessels, and, placing his military engines on board, launched 
the ships upon the waters, and so attacked the walls of the 
city at great advantage. But the defenders resisted stoutly, 
setting the engines on fire with torches, and either lifting the 
ships from the water by means of cranes, or else shattering 
them with the huge stones which they could discharge from 
their balistasS s Still, therefore, no impression was made; but 
at last an unforeseen circumstance brought the besieged into 
the greatest peril, and almost gave Nisibis into the enemy’s 
hands. The inundation, confined by the mounds of the Per¬ 
sians, which prevented it from running off, pressed with con¬ 
tinually increasing force against the defences of the city, till 
at last the wall, in one part, proved too weak to withstand the 
tremendous weight which bore upon it, and gave way suddenly 
for the space of a hundred and fifty feet . 66 What further 
damage was done to the town we know not; but a breach was 
opened through which the Persians at once made ready to 
pour into the place, regarding it as impossible that so huge a 
gap should be either repaired or effectually defended. Sapor 
took up his position on an artificial eminence while his troops 
rushed to the assault . 67 First of all marched the heavy cav- 
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airy, accompanied by the horse-archers; next came the ele¬ 
phants, bearing iron towers upon their backs, and in each 
tower a number of bowmen; intermixed with the elephants 
were a certain amount of heavy-armed foot . 68 It was a 
strange col umn with which to attack a breach; and its compo¬ 
sition does not say much for Persian siege tactics, which were 
always poor and ineffective , 69 and which now, as usually, re¬ 
sulted in failure. The horses became quickly entangled in the 
ooze and mud which the waters had left behind them as they 
subsided; the elephants were even less able to overcome these 
difficulties, and as soon as they received a wound sank down 
—never to rise again—in the swamp . 70 Sapor hastily gave 
orders for the assailing column to retreat and seek the friendly 
shelter of the Persian camp, while he essayed to maintain his 
advantage in a different way. His light archers were ordered 
to the front, and, being formed into divisions which were to 
act as reliefs, received orders to prevent the restoration of the 
ruined wall by directing an incessant storm of arrows into the 
gap made by the waters. But the firmness and activity of the 
garrison and inhabitants defeated this well-imagined proceed¬ 
ing. While the heavy-armed troops stood in the gap receiving 
the flights of arrows and defending themselves as they best 
could, the unarmed multitude raised a new wall in their rear, 
which, by the morning of the next day, was six feet in height . 71 
This last proof of his enemies’ resolution and resource seems to 
have finally convinced Sapor of the hopelessness of his enter¬ 
prise. Though he still continued the siege for a while, he made 
no other grand attack, and at length drew off his forces, hav¬ 
ing lost twenty thousand men before the walls , 72 and wasted a 
hundred days, or more than three months . 73 

Perhaps he would not have departed so soon, but would 
have turned the siege into a blockade, and endeavored to starve 
the garrison into submission, had not alarming tidings reached 
him from his north-eastern frontier. Then, as now, the low 
flat sandy region east of the Casx>ian was in the possession of 
nomadic hordes, whose whole life was spent in war and plun¬ 
der. The Oxus might be nominally the boundary of the em¬ 
pire in this quarter; but the nomads were really dominant over 
the entire desert to the foot of the Hyreanian and Parthian 
hills . 74 Petty plundering forays into the fertile region south 
and east of the desert were no doubt constant, and were not 
greatly regarded; but from time to time some tribe or chieftain 
bolder than the rest made a deeper inroad and a more sustained 
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attack than usual, spreading consternation around, and terrify- 
ing the court for its safety. Such an attack seems to have oc¬ 
curred towards the autumn of a.d. 350. The invading horde is 
said to have consisted of Massagatae; 75 hut we can hardly be 
mistaken in regarding them as, in the main, of Tatar, or Tur¬ 
koman blood, akin to the Usbegs and other Turanian tribes 
which still inhabit the sandy steppe. Sapor considered the cri¬ 
sis such as to require his own presence; and thus, Avhile civil 
war summoned one of the two rivals from Mesopotamia to the 
far West, where he had to contend with the self-styled emper¬ 
ors, Magnentius and Vetranio, the other was called away to 
the extreme East to repel a Tatar invasion. A tacit truce was 
thus established between the great belligerents 76 —a trace which 
lasted for seven or eight years. The unfortunate Mesopota¬ 
mians, harassed by constant Avar for above twenty years, had 
uoav a breathing-space during Avhich to recoA^er from the rain 
and desolation that had overwhelmed them. Rome and Per¬ 
sia for a time suspended their conflict. Rivalry, indeed, did 
not cease; but it Avas transferred from the battlefield to the 
cabinet, and the Roman emperor sought and found in diplo¬ 
matic triumphs a compensation for the ill-success Avhich had 
attended his efforts in the field. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Revolt of Armenia and Acceptance by Arsaces of the Position 
of a Roman Feudatory. Character and Issue of Sajwr's 
Eastern Wars. His negotiations ivith Constantins . His 
Extreme Demands. Circumstances under which he deter • 
mines to renew the War. His Preparations. Desertion to 
him of Antoninus. Great Invasion of Sapor. Siege of 
Amida. Sajwr's Severities. Siege and Capture of Sin - 
gara; of Bezabde. Attack on Virta fails Aggressive 
Movement of Constantins. He attacks Bezabde , but fails. 
Campaign of a.d. 361. Death of Constantins. 

Evenerat . . . quasi fatali constellatione . . . ut Constantium dimicautem cum 
i <rsis fortuna semper sequeretur afflictior.—Amm. Marc. xx. 9, ad fin. 

It seems to haA r e been soon after the close of Sapor’s first 
war Avith Constantins that events took place in Armenia Avhich 
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once more replaced that country under Roman influence. Ar¬ 
saces, the son of Tiranus, had been, as we have seen, 1 estab¬ 
lished as monarch, by Sapor, in the year a.d. 841, under the 
notion that, in return for the favor shown him, he would ad¬ 
minister Armenia in the Persian interest. But gratitude is an 
unsafe basis for the friendships of monarchs. Arsaces, after a 
time, began to chafe against the obligations under which Sapor 
had laid him, and to wish, by taking independent action, to 
show himself a real king, and not a mere feudatory. He was 
also, perhaps, tired of aiding Sapor in his Roman war, and may 
have found that he suffered more than he gained by having 
Rome for an enemy. At any rate, in the interval 2 between 
a.d. 851 and 359, probably while Sapor was engaged in the far 
East, 3 Arsaces sent envoys to Constantinople with a request to 
Constantius that he would give him in marriage a member of 
the Imperial house. 4 Constantius was charmed with the appli¬ 
cation made to him, and at once accepted the proposal. He 
selected for the proffered honor a certain Olympias, the daugh¬ 
ter of Ablabius, a Praetorian prefect, and lately the betrothed 
bride of his own brother, Constans; and sent her to Armenia/ 
where Arsaces welcomed her, and made her (as it would seem) 
his chief wife, provoking thereby the jealousy and aversion of 
his previous sultana, a native Armenian, named Pharandzem.® 
The engagement thus entered into led on, naturally, to the con¬ 
clusion of a formal alliance between Rome and Armenia—an 
alliance which Sapor made fruitless efforts to disturb, 7 and 
which continued unimpaired down to the time (a.d. 359) when 
hostilities once more broke out between Rome and Persia. 

Of Sapor’s Eastern wars we have no detailed account. They 
seem to have occupied him from a.d. 350 to a.d. 357, and to 
have been, on the whole, successful. They were certainly ter¬ 
minated by a peace in the last-named year 8 —a peace of which 
it must have been a condition that his late enemies should lend 
him aid in the struggle which he was about to renew with 
Rome. Who these enemies exactly were, and what exact re¬ 
gion they inhabited, is doubtful. They comprised certainly the 
Chionites and G-elani, probably the Euseni and the Yertae. 9 
The Chionites are thought to have been Hiongnu or Huns; 10 
and the Euseni are probably the TJ-siun, who, as early as B.c. 
200, are found among the nomadic hordes pressing towards the 
Oxus. u The Yertae are wholly unknown. The Gelani should, 
by their name, be the inhabitants of Ghilan, or the coast tract 
south-west of the Caspian; but this locality seems too remote 
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from the probable seats of the Chionites and Euseni to be the 
one intended. The general scene of the wars was undoubtedly 
east of the Caspian, either in the Oxus region, or still further 
eastward, on the confines of India and Scythia.The result of 
the wars, though not a conquest, was an extension of Persian 
influence and power. Troublesome enemies were converted 
into filends and allies. The loss of a predominating influence 
over Armenia was thus compensated, or more than compen¬ 
sated, within a few years, by a gain of a similar kind in* an¬ 
other quarter. 

While Sapor was thus engaged in the far East, he received 
letters from the officer whom lie had left in charge of his 
western frontier, 18 informing him that the Romans were anxious 
to exchange the precarious truce which Mesopotamia had been 
allowed to enjoy during the last five or six yearn for a more 
settled and formal peace. Two great Roman officials, Cas- 
sianus, duke of Mesopotamia, and Musonianus, Praetorian pre¬ 
fect, understanding that Sapor was entangled in a bloody and 
difficult war at the eastern extremity of his empire, and know¬ 
ing that Constantius was fully occupied with the troubles 
caused by the inroads of the barbarians into the more western 
of the Roman provinces, had thought that the time was favor¬ 
able for terminating the provisional state of affairs in the 
Mesopotamian region by an actual treaty. 14 They had accord¬ 
ingly opened negotiations with Tamsapor, satrap of Adiabene 
and suggested to him that he should sound his master on the 
subject of making peace with Rome. Tamsapor appears to 
have misunderstood the character of these overtures, or to 
have misrepresented them to Sapor; in his despatch he made 
Constantius himself the mover in the matter, and spoke of him 
as liumblj supplicating the great king to grant him condi¬ 
tions. 16 It happened that the message reached Sapor just as he 
had come to terms with his eastern enemies, and had succeeded 
in inducing them to become his allies. He was naturally elated 
at his success, and regarded the Roman overture as a simple 
acknowledgment of weakness. Accordingly'he answered in 
the most haughty style. His letter, which was conveyed to 
the Roman emperor at Sirmium by an ambassador named 
Is arses," was conceived in the following terms:" 

Sapoi, king of kings, brother of the sun and moon, and 
companion of the stars, sends salutation to his brother Con¬ 
stantius Caesar. It glads me to see that thou art at last re¬ 
turned to the right way, and art ready to do what is just and 
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fair, having learned by experience that inordinate greed is oft- 
times punished by defeat and disaster. As then the voice of 
truth ought to speak with all openness, and the more illustrious 
of mankind should make their words mirror their thoughts, I 
will briefly declare to thee what I propose, not forgetting that 
I have often said the same things before. Your own authors 
are witness that the entire tract within the river Strymon and 
the borders of Macedon was once held by my ancestors; if I 
required you to restore all this, it would not ill become me (ex¬ 
cuse the boast), inasmuch as I excel in virtue and in the splen¬ 
dor of my achievements the whole line of our ancient monarclxs. 
But as moderation delights me, and has always been the rule 
of my conduct—wherefore from my youth up I have had no 
occasion to repent of any action—I will be content to receive 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, which was fraudulently extorted 
from my grandfather. We Persians have never admitted the 
principle, which you proclaim with such effrontery, that success 
in war is always glorious, whether it be the fruit of courage or 
trickery. In conclusion, if you will take the advice of one who 
speaks for your good, sacrifice a small tract of territory, one 
always in dispute and causing continual bloodshed, in order 
that you may rule the remainder securely. Physicians, re¬ 
member, often cut and burn, and even amputate portions of 
the body, that the patient may have the healthy use of what is 
left to him; and there are animals which, understanding why 
the hunters chase them, deprive themselves of the thing coveted, 
to live thenceforth without fear. I warn you, that, if my am¬ 
bassador returns in vain, I will take the field against you, so 
soon as the winter is past, with all my forces, confiding in my 
good fortune and in the fairness of the conditions which I have 
now offered.” 

It must have been a severe blow to Imperial pride to receive 
such a letter: and the sense of insult can scarcely have been 
much mitigated by the fact that the missive was enveloped in 
a silken covering, 18 or by the circumstance that the bearer, 
Narses, endeavored by his conciliating manners to atone for his 
master’s rudeness. 19 Constantius replied, however, in a digni¬ 
fied and calm tone. 20 u The Roman emperor,” he said, “ victo¬ 
rious by land and sea, saluted his brother, King Sapor. His 
lieutenant in Mesopotamia had meant well in opening a nego¬ 
tiation with a Persian governor; but he had acted without 
orders, and could not bind his master. Nevertheless, he (Con¬ 
stantius) would not disclaim what had been done, since he did 
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not object to a peace, provided it were fair and honorable. But 
to ask the master of the whole Roman world to surrender ter¬ 
ritories which he had successfully defended when he ruled only 
over the provinces of the East was plainly indecent and ab¬ 
surd. He must add that the employment of threats was futile, 
and too common an artifice; more especially as the Persians 
themselves must know that Rome always defended herself 
when attacked, and that, if occasionally she was vanquished 
in a battle, yet she never failed to have the advantage in the 
event of every war.” Three envoys were entrusted with the 
delivery of this reply* 1 —Prosper, a count of the empire; Spec- 
tatus, a tribune and notary; and Eustathius, an orator and 
philosopher, a pupil of the celebrated Xeo-Platonist, Jam- 
blichus, 2 * and a friend of St. Basil. 25 Constantius was most 
anxious for peace, as a dangerous war threatened with the 
Alemanni, one of the most powerful tribes of Germany. 24 He 
seems to have hoped that, if the unadorned language of the 
two statesmen failed to move Sapor, he might be won over by 
the persuasive eloquence of the professor of rhetoric. 

But Sapor was bent on war. He had concluded arrange¬ 
ments with the natives so long his adversaries in the East, by 
which they had pledged themselves to join his standard with 
all their forces in the ensuing spring. 25 He was well aware of 
the position of Constantius in the AVest, of the internal cor¬ 
ruption of his court, and of the perils constantly threatening 
him from external enemies. A Roman official of importance, 
bearing the once honored name of Antoninus, had recently 
taken refuge with him from the claims of pretended creditors, 
and had been received into high favor on account of the infor¬ 
mation which he was able to communicate with respect to the 
disposition of the Roman forces and the condition of their 
magazines. 26 This individual, ennobled by the royal authority, 
and given a place at the royal table, gained great influence 
over his new master, whom he stimulated by alternately re¬ 
proaching him with his backwardness in the past, and putting 
before him the prospect of easy triumphs over Rome in the fu¬ 
ture. He pointed out that the emperor, with the bulk of his 
troops and treasures, was detained in the regions adjoining the 
Danube, and that the East was left almost undefended; he 
magnified the services which he was himself competent to ren¬ 
der; 27 he exhorted Sapor to bestir himself, and to put confidence 
in his good fortune. He recommended that the old plan of 
sitting down before walled towns should be given up, and that 
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the Persian monarch, leaving the strongholds of Mesopotamia 
in his rear, should press forward to the Euphrates, 28 pour his 
troops aeross it, and overrun the rich province of Syria, which 
he would find unguarded, and which had not been invaded by 
an enemy for nearly a century. The views of Antoninus were 
adopted; but, in practice, they were overruled by the exigen¬ 
cies of the situation. A Roman army occupied Mesopotamia, 
and advanced to the banks of the Tigris. When the Persians 
in full force crossed the river, accompanied by Chionite and 
Albanian allies, 29 they found a considerable body of troops pre¬ 
pared to resist them. Their opponents did not, indeed offer 
battle, but they laid waste the country as the Persians took 
possession of it; they destroyed the forage, evacuated the in¬ 
defensible towns 30 (which fell, of course, into the enemy’s 
hands), and fortified the line of the Euphrates with castles, 
military engines, and palisades. 31 Still the programme of An¬ 
toninus would probably have been carried out, had not the 
swell of the Euphrates exceeded the average, and rendered it 
impossible for the Persian troops to ford the river at the usual 
point of passage into Syria. On discovering this obstacle, An¬ 
toninus suggested that, by a march to the north-east through 
a fertile country, the Tipper Euphrates might be reached, and 
easily crossed, before its waters had attained any considerable 
volume. Sapor agreed to adopt this suggestion. He marched 
from Zeugma aeross the Mons Masius towards the Upper Eu¬ 
phrates, defeated the Romans in an important battle near 
Amida, 32 took, by a sudden assault, two castles which defended 
the town, 33 and then somewhat hastily resolved that he would 
attack the place, which he did not imagine capable of making 
much resistance. 

Amida, now Diarbekr, was situated on the right bank of the 
Upper Tigris, in a fertile plain, and was washed along the whole 
of its western side by a semi-circular bend of the river. 34 It 
had been a place of considerable importance from a very an¬ 
cient date, 35 and had recently been much strengthened by Con¬ 
stantins, who had made it an arsenal for military engines, and 
had repaired its towers and walls. 36 The town contained within 
it a copious fountain of water, which was liable, however, to 
acquire a disagreeable odor in the summer time. Seven le¬ 
gions, of the moderate strength to which legions had been re¬ 
duced by Constantine, 37 defended it; and the garrison included 
also a body of horse-archers, composed chiefly or entirely of 
noble foreigners. 38 Sapor hoped in the first instance to terrify 
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it into submission by bis mere appearance, and boldly rode up 
to the gates with a small body of his followers, expecting that 
they would be opened to him. But the defenders were more 
courageous than he had imagined. They received him with a 
shower of darts and arrows that were directed specially 
against his person, which was conspicuous from its ornaments; 

1 and they aimed their weapons so well that one of them passed 
through a portion of his dress and was nearly wounding him." 
Persuaded by his followers, Sapor upon this withdrew, and 
committed the further prosecution of the attack to Grumbates, 
the king of the Chionites, who assaulted the walls on the next 
day with a body of picked troops, but was repulsed with great 
loss, his only son, a youth of great promise, being killed at his 
side by a dart from a bctlisfa . 40 The death of this prince spread 
dismay through the camp, and was followed by a general 
mourning; but it now became a point of honor to take the 
town which had so injured one of the great king’s royal allies; 
and Grumbates was promised that Amida should become the 
funeral pile of his lost darling. 41 

The town was now regularly invested. Each nation was as¬ 
signed its place. The Chionites, burning with the desire to 
avenge their late defeat, were on the east; the Yertae on the 
south; the Albanians, warriors from the Caspian region, on the 
north; the Segestans, 42 who were reckoned the bravest soldiers 
of all, and who brought into the field a large body of elephants, 
held the west. A continuous line of Persians, five ranks deep, 
surrounded the entire city, and supported the auxiliary detach¬ 
ments. The entire besieging army was estimated at a hundred 
thousand men; 43 the besieged, including the unarmed multitude, 
were under 30,000. 44 After the pause of an entire day, the first 
general attack was made. Grumbates gave the signal for the 
assault by hurling a bloody spear into the space before the 
walls, after the fashion of a Roman fetialis . 48 A cloud of darts 
and arrows from every side followed the flight of this weapon, 
and did severe damage to the besieged, who were at the same 
time galled with discharges from Roman military engines, 
taken by the Persians in some capture of Singaraj and now em¬ 
ployed against their former owners. 46 Still a vigorous resist¬ 
ance continued to be made, and the besiegers, in their exposed 
positions, suffered even more than the garrison; so that after 
two days the attempt to carry the city by general assault was 
abandoned, and the slow process of a regular siege was adopted. 
Trenches were opened at the usual distance from the walls 
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along which the troops advanced under the cover of hurdles 
towards the ditch, which they proceeded to fill up in places. 
Mounds were then thrown up against the walls; and movable 
towers were constructed and brought into play, guarded exter¬ 
nally with iron, and each mounting a balistaM It was impos¬ 
sible long to withstand these various weapons of attack. The 
hopes of the besieged lay, primarily, in their receiving relief 
from without by the advance of an army capable of engaging 
their assailants and harassing them or driving them off; sec¬ 
ondarily, in successful sallies, by means of which they might 
destroy the enemy’s works and induce him to retire from be¬ 
fore the place. 

There existed, in the neighborhood of Amida, the elements of 
a relieving army, under the command of the new prefect of the 
East, Sabinianus. Had this officer possessed an energetic and 
enterprising character, he might, without much difficulty, have 
collected a force of light and active soldiers, which might have 
hung upon the rear of the Persians, intercepted their convoys, 
cut off their stragglers, and have even made an occasional dash 
upon their lines. Such was the course of conduct recommend¬ 
ed by Ursicinus, the second in command, whom Sabinianus had 
recently superseded; but the latter was jealous of his subordi¬ 
nate, and had orders from the Byzantine court to keep him un¬ 
employed. 48 He was himself old and rich, alike disinclined to 
and unfit for military enterprise ; 49 he therefore absolutely re¬ 
jected the advice of Ursicinus, and determined on making no 
effort. He had positive orders, he said, from the court to keep 
on the defensive and not endanger his troops by engaging them 
in hazardous adventures. Amida must protect itself, or at any 
rate not look to him for succor. Ursicinus chafed terribly, it 
it said, against this decision, 50 but was forced to submit to it. 
His messengers conveyed the dispiriting intelligence to the de¬ 
voted city, which learned thereby that it must rely wholly 
upon its own exertions. 

Nothing now remained but to organize sallies on a large scale 
and attack the besieger’s works. Such attempts were made 
from time to time with some success; and on one occasion two 
Gaulish legions, banished to the East for their adherence to 
the cause of Magnentius, penetrated, by night, into the heart 
of the besieging camp, and brought the person of the monarch 
into danger. This peril was, however, escaped; the legions 
were repulsed with the loss of a sixth of their number; 51 and 
nothing was gained by the audacious enterprise beyond a truce 
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of three days, during which each side mourned its dead, and 
sought to repair its losses. 

The fate of the doomed city drew on. Pestilence was added 
to the calamities which the besieged had to endure. 53 Desertion 
and treachery were arrayed against them. One of the natives 
of Amida, going over to the Persians, informed them that on 
the southern side of the city a neglected staircase led up from 
the margin of the Tigris through underground corridors to one of 
the principal bastions; and under his guidance seventy archers 
of the Persian guard, picked men, ascended the dark passage at 
dead of night, occupied the tower, and when morning broke dis¬ 
played from it a scarlet flag, as a sign to them countrymen that 
a portion of the wall was taken. The Persians were upon the 
alert, and an instant assault was made. But the garrison, by 
extraordinary efforts, succeeded in recapturing the tower be¬ 
fore any support reached its occupants; and then, directing 
their artillery and missiles against the assailing columns, in¬ 
flicted on them tremendous losses, and soon compelled them to 
return hastily to the shelter of them camp. The Vertse, who 
maintained the siege on the south side of the city, were the 
chief sufferers in this abortive attempt. 53 

Sapor had now spent seventy days before the place, and had 
made no perceptible impression. Autumn was already far ad¬ 
vanced, 54 and the season for military operations would soon be 
over. It was necessary, therefore, either to take the city 
speedily or to give up the siege and retire. Under these circum¬ 
stances Sapor resolved on a last effort. He had constructed 
towers of such a height that they overtopped the wall, and 
poured their discharges on the defenders from a superior 
elevation. He had brought his mounds in places to a level 
with the ramparts, and had compelled the garrison to raise 
countermounds within the walls for them protection. He now 
determined on pressing the assault day after day, until he 
either carried the town or found all his resources exhausted. 
His artillery, his foot, and his elephants were all employed in 
turn or together; he allowed the garrison no rest. 55 Not con¬ 
tent with directing the operations, he himself took part in the 
supreme struggle, exposing his own person freely to the enemy 3 s 
weapons, and losing many of his attendants. 66 After the con¬ 
test had lasted three continuous days from morn to night, for¬ 
tune at last favored him. One of the inner mounds, raised by 
the besieged behind their Avail, suddenly gave way, involving 
its defenders in its fall, and at the same time filling up the 
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entire space between the wall and the mound raised outside 
by tbe Persians. A way into the town was thus laid open, 57 
and the besiegers instantly occupied it. It was in vain that 
the flower of the garrison threw itself across the path of the 
entering columns—nothing could withstand the ardor of the 
Persian troops. In a little time all resistance was at an end; 
those who could quitted the city and fled—the remainder, 
whatever their sex, age, or calling, whether armed or un¬ 
armed, were slaughtered like sheep by the conquerors. 58 

Thus fell Amida after a siege of seventy-three days. 59 Sapor, 
who on other occasions showed himself not deficient in clem¬ 
ency, 60 was exasperated by the prolonged resistance and the 
losses which he had sustained in the course of it. Thirty 
thousand of his best soldiers had fallen; 61 the son of his chiefly 
ally had perished; 62 he himself had been brought into im¬ 
minent danger. Such audacity on the part of a petty town 
seemed no doubt to him to deserve a severe retribution. The 
place was therefore given over to the infuriated soldiery, who 
were allowed to slay and plunder at their pleasure. Of the 
captives taken, all belonging to the five provinces across the 
Tigris, claimed as his own by Sapor, though ceded to Rome by 
his grandfather, were massacred in cold blood. The Count 
JLlian, and the commanders of the legions who had conducted 
the gallant defence, were barbarously crucified. Many other 
Romans of high rank were subjected to the indignity of being 
manacled, and were dragged into Persia as slaves rather than 
as prisoners. 63 

The campaign of a.d. 359 terminated with this dearly bought 
victory. The season was too far advanced for any fresh enter¬ 
prise of importance; and Sapor was probably glad to give his 
army a rest after the toils and perils of the last three months. 
Accordingly he retired across the Tigris, without leaving (so 
far as appears) any garrisons in Mesopotamia, and began pre¬ 
parations for the campaign of a.d. 360. Stores of all kinds 
were accumulated during the winter; and, when the spring 
came, the indefatigable monarch once more invaded the 
enemy’s country, pouring into Mesopotamia an army even 
more numerous and better appointed .than that which he had 
led against Amida in the preceding year. 64 His first object 
now was to capture Singara, a town of some consequence, 
which was, however, defended by only two Roman legions and 
a certain number of native soldiers. After a vain attempt to 
persuade the garrison to a surrender, the attack was made in 
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the usual way, chiefly by scaling parties with ladders, and by 
battering parties which shook the walls with the ram. The 
defenders kept the scalers at bay by a constant discharge of 
stones and darts from their artillery, arrows from their bows, 
and leaden bullets 65 from their slings. They met the assaults 
of the ram by attempts to fire the wooden covering which pro¬ 
tected it and those who worked it. For some days these 
efforts sufficed; but after a while the besiegers found a weak 
point in the defences of the place—a tower so recently built 
that the mortar in which the stones were laid was still moist, 
and which consequently crumbled rapidly before the blows of 
a strong and heavy battering-ram, and in a short time fell to 
the ground. The Persians poured hi through the gap, and 
were at once masters of the entire town, which ceased to re¬ 
sist after the catastrophe. This easy victory allowed Sapor to 
exhibit the better side of his character; he forbade the further 
shedding of blood, and ordered that as many as possible of the 
garrisons and citizens should be taken alive. Reviving a 
favorite policy of Oriental rulers from very remote times, 66 he 
transported these captives to the extreme eastern parts of his 
empire, 67 tvhere they might be of the greatest service to him in 
defending his frontier against the Scythians and Indians. 

It is not really surprising, though the historian of the war 
regards it as needing explanation, eri that no attempt was made 
to relieve Singara by the Romans. The siege was short; the 
place was considered strong; the nearest point held by a 
powerful Roman force was Nisibis, which was at least sixty 
miles distant from Singara. The neighborhood of Singara was, 
moreover, ill supplied with water; and a relieving army would 
probably have soon found itself in difficulties. Singara, on the 
verge of the desert, was always perilously situated. Rome 
valued it as an outpost from which her enemy might be 
watched, and which might advertise her of a sudden danger, 
but could not venture to undertake its defence in case of an 
attack in force, and was prepared to hear of its capture with 
equanimity. 

From Singara Sapor directed his march almost due north¬ 
wards, and, leaving Nisibis unassailed upon his left, proceeded 
to attack the strong fort known indifferently as Phoenica or 
Bezabde. 69 This was a position on the east bank of the Tigris, 
near the point where that river quits the mountains and de¬ 
bouches upon the plain; 70 though not oil the site, 7 ' it may be 
considered the representative of the modern Jezireh, which 
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commands the passes from the low country into the Kurdish 
mountains. Bezabde was the chief city of the province, called 
after it Zabdicene, one of the five ceded by Narses and greatly 
coveted by his grandson. It was much valued by home, was 
fortified in places with a double wall, and was guarded by 
three legions and a large body of Kurdish archers. 72 Sapor, 
having reconnoitred the place, and, with his usual hardi¬ 
hood, exposed himself to danger in doing so, sent a flag of truce 
to demand a surrender, joining with the messengers some 
prisoners of high rank taken at Singara, lest the enemy should 
open fire upon his envoys. The device was successful; but the 
garrison proved stanch, and determined on resisting to the 
last. Once more all the known resources of attack and de¬ 
fence were brought into play; and after a long siege, of which 
the most important incident was an attempt made by the 
bishop of the place to induce Sapor to withdraw,' 3 the wall was 
at last breached, the city taken, and its defenders indiscrimi¬ 
nately massacred. Regarding the position as one of first-rate 
importance, Sapor, who had destroyed Singara, carefully re¬ 
paired the defences of Bezabde, provisioned it abundantly, and 
garrisoned it with some of Ms best troops. He was well aware 
that the Romans would feel keenly the loss of so important a 
post, and expected that it would not be long before they made 
an effort to recover possession of it. 

The winter was now approaching, but the Persian monarch 
still kept the field. The capture of Bezabde was followed by 
that of many other less important strongholds, 74 which offered 
little resistance. At last, towards the close of the year, an at¬ 
tack was made upon a place called Virta, said to have been a 
fortress of great strength, and by some moderns 75 identified 
with Tekrit, an important city upon the Tigris betweeen [Mosul 
and Bagdad. Here the career of the conqueror was at last 
arrested. Persuasion and force proved alike unavailing to in¬ 
duce or compel a surrender; and, after wasting the small re¬ 
mainder of the year, and suffering considerable loss, the Per¬ 
sian monarch reluctantly gave up the siege, and returned to 
his own country. 76 

Meanwhile the movements of the Roman emperor had been 
slow and uncertain. Distracted between a jealous fear of Ms 
cousin Julian’s proceedings in the West, and a desire of check¬ 
ing the advance of his rival Sapor in the East, he had left 
Constantinople in the early spring, 77 but had journeyed leisurely 
through Cappadocia and Armenia Minor to Samosata, whence. 
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after crossing the Euphrates, he had proceeded to Edessa, 
and there fixed himself. 7 " While in Cappadocia he had sum¬ 
moned to his presence A rsaces, the tributary king of Armenia, 
had reminded him of his engagements, and had endeavored to 
quicken his gratitude by bestowing on him liberal presents/ J 
At Edessa he employed himself during the whole of the sum¬ 
mer in collecting troops and stores: nor was it till the autum¬ 
nal equinox was past- 0 that he took the field, and, after weep¬ 
ing over the smoking ruins of Amida. marched to Bezabde, 
and, when the defenders rejected his overtimes of peace, 
formed the siege of the place. Sapor was, we must suppose, 
now engaged before Virta, and it is probable that he thought 
Bezabde strong enough to defend itself. At any rate, he made 
no effort to afford it any relief: and the Roman emperor was 
allowed to employ all the resources at his disposal in reiterated 
assaults upon the walls. The defence, however, proved 
stronger than the attack. Time after time the bold sallies of 
the besieged destroyed the Roman works. At last the rainy 
season set in, and the low ground outside the town became a 
glutinous and adhesive marsh/ 1 It was no longer possible to 
continue the siege; and the disappointed emperor reluctantly 
drew off his troops, recrossed the Euphrates, and retired into 
winter quarters at Antioch. 

The successes of Sapor in the campaigns of a.d. 359 and 3G0, 
his captures of Amida, Singara, and Bezabde, together with 
the unfortunate issue of the expedition made by Constantius 
against the last-named place, had a tendency to shake the 
fidelity of the Roman vassal-kings, Arsaces* 52 of Armenia, and 
Meribanes of Iberia. Constantius, therefore, during the win¬ 
ter of a.d. 3G0-1, which he passed at Antioch, sent emissaries 
to the courts of these monarehs, and endeavored to secure their 
fidelity by loading them with costly presents/ 3 His policy 
seems to have been so far successful that no revolt of these 
kingdoms took place; they did not as yet desert the Romans 
or make their submission to Sapor. Their monarehs seem to 
have simply watched events, prepared to declare themselves 
distinctly on the winning side so soon as fortune should incline 
unmistakably to one or the other combatant. Meanwhile they 
maintained the fiction of a nominal dependence upon Rome/ 4 

It might have been expected that the year a.d. 361 would 
have been a turning-point in the war, and that, if Rome did 
not by a great effort assert herself and recover her prestige, 
the advance of Persia would have been marked and rapid. But 
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the actual course of events was far different. Hesitation and 
diffidence characterize the movements of both parties to the 
contest, and the year is signalized by no important enterprise 
on the part of either monarch. Constantins reoccupied 
Edessa, 85 and had (we are told) 80 some thoughts of renewing 
the siege of Bezabde; actually, however, he did not advance 
further, but contented himself with sending a part of his army 
to watch Sapor, giving them strict orders not to risk an en¬ 
gagement. 87 Sapor, on his side, began the year with demon¬ 
strations which were taken to mean that he was about to pass 
the Euphrates; 88 but in reality he never even brought his 
troops across the Tigris, or once set foot in Mesopotamia. 
After wasting weeks or months in a futile display of his armed 
strength upon the eastern bank of the river, and violently 
alarming the officers sent by Constantius to observe his move- 
ments, 89 he suddenly, towards autumn, withdrew his troops, 
having attempted nothing, and quietly returned to his capital! 

It is by no means difficult to understand the motives which 
actuated Constantius. He was, month after month, receiving 
intelligence from the West of steps taken by Julian which 
amounted to open rebellion, and challenged him to engage in 
civil war. 00 So long as Sapor threatened invasion he did not 
like to quit Mesopotamia, lest he might appear to have sacri¬ 
ficed the interests of his country to his own private quarrels; 
but he must have been anxious to return to the seat of empire 
from the first moment that intelligence reached him of Julian’s 
assumption of the imperial name and dignity; and when 
Sapor’s retreat was announced he naturally made all haste to 
reach his capital. Meanwhile the desire of keeping his army 
intact caused him to refrain from any movement which in¬ 
volved the slightest risk of bringing on a battle, and, in fact, 
reduced him to inaction. , So much is readily intelligible. But 
what at this time withheld Sapor, when he had so grand an 
opportunity of making an impression upon Rome—what par¬ 
alyzed his arm when it mighty have struck with such effect - it 
is far from easy to understand, though perhaps not impossible 
to conjecture. The historian of the war ascribes his absti¬ 
nence to a religious motive, telling us that the auguries were 
not favorable for the Persians crossing the Tigris. 91 But 
there is no other evidence that the Persians of this period were 
the slaves of any such superstition as that noted by Ammianus, 
nor any probability that a monarch of Sapor’s force of char¬ 
acter would have suffered his military policy to be affected by 
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omens. We must therefore escribe the conduct of the Persian 
king to some cause not recorded by the historian—same failure 
of health, or some peril from internal or external enemies 
which called him away from the scene of his recent exploits, 
just at the time when his continued presence there was most 
important. Once before in his lifetime, an invasion of his 
eastern provinces had required his immediate presence, and 
allowed his adversary to quit Mesopotamia and march against 
Magnentius. 3 * It is not improbable that a fresh attack of the 
same or some other barbarians now again happened oppor¬ 
tunely for the Romans, calling Sapor away, and thus enabling 
Constantius to turn his back upon the East, and set out for 
Europe in order to meet Julian. 

The meeting, however, was not destined to take place. On 
his way from Antioch to Constantinople the unfortunate Con¬ 
stantius, anxious and perhaps over-fatigued, fell sick at Mop- 
sucrene, in Cilicia, and died there, after a short illness, 93 to¬ 
wards the close of a.d. 363. Julian the Apostate succeeded 
peacefully to the empire whereto he was about to assert his 
right by force of arms; and Sapor found that the war which 
he had provoked with Rome, in reliance upon his adversary’s 
weakness and incapacity, had to be carried on with a prince of 
far greater natural powers and of much superior military 
training. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Julian becomes Emperor of Borne. His Resolution to invade 
Persia. His Views and Motives. His Proceedings. Pro¬ 
posals of Sapor rejected. Other Embassies. Relations of 
Julian with Armenia. Strength of his Army. His inva¬ 
sion of Mesopotamia. His Line of March. Siege of Peri - 
sabor; of Maogamalcha. Battle of the Tigris. Further 
Progress of Julian checked by his Inability to invest Ctesi- 
phon. His Retread. His Death. Retreat continued by 
Jovian . Sapor offers Terms of Peace. Peace made by 
Jovian. Its Conditions. Reflections on the Peace and on 
the Termination of the Second Period of Struggle between 
Rome and Persia. 

% 

“ Julianus, redacta ad umim se orbis Romani curatione, gloriee nimis cupidus, in 
Persas proficiscitu^. ,, —Aurel. Yict. Epit. § 43. 

The prince on whom the government of the Roman empire, 
and consequently the direction of the Persian war, devolved 
by the death of Constantius, was in the flower of his age, 1 
proud, self-confident, and full of energy. He had been en¬ 
gaged for a period of four years 2 in a struggle with the rude 
and warlike tribes of Germany, had freed the whole country 
west of the Rhine from the presence of those terrible warriors, 
and had even carried fire and sword far into the wild and 
savage districts on the right bank of the river, and compelled 
the Alemanni and other powerful German tribes to make their 
submission to the majesty of Rome. Personally brave, by 
temperament restless, and inspired with an ardent desire to 
rival or eclipse the glorious deeds of those heroes of former 
times who had made themselves a name in history, he viewed 
the disturbed condition of the East at the time of his accession 
not as a trouble, not as a drawback upon the delights of em¬ 
pire, but as a happy circumstance, a fortunate opportunity 
for distinguishing himself by some great achievement. Of all 
the Greeks, Alexander appeared to him the most illustrious; 3 
of all his predecessors on the imperial thone, Trajan and Mar' 
cus Aurelius were those whom he most wished to emulate. 4 
But all these princes had either led or sent 5 expeditions int<7 
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the far East, and had aimed at uniting in one the fairest prov¬ 
inces of Europe and Asia. Julian appears, from the first mo¬ 
ment that he found himself peaceably established upon the 
throne, 0 to have resolved on undertaking in person a great ex¬ 
pedition against Sapor, with the object of avenging upon 
Persia the ravages and defeats of the last sixty years, or at 
any rate of obtaining such successes as might justify his as¬ 
suming the title of “ Persicus.” 7 Whether he really enter¬ 
tained any hope of rivalling Alexander, or supposed it possible 
that he should effect ‘‘the final conquest of Persia,” 8 may be 
doubted. Acquainted, as he must have been, 9 with the entire 
course of Roman warfare in these parts from the attack of 
Crassus to the last defeat of his own immediate predecessor, 
he can scarcely have regarded the subjugation of Persia as an 
easy matter, or have expected to do much more than strike 
terror into the “barbarians” of the East, or perhaps obtain 
from them the cession of another province. The sensible 
officer, who, after accompanying himuin his expedition, wrote 
the history of the campaign, regarded his actuating motives as 
the delight that he took in war, and the desire of a new title. 10 
Confident in his own military talent, in his training, and in his 
power to inspire enthusiasm in an army, he no doubt looked to 
reap laurels sufficient to justify him in making his attack; but 
the wild schemes ascribed to him, the conquest of the Sas- 
sanian kingdom, and the subjugation of Hyrcania and India, 11 
are figments (probably) of the imagination of his historians. 

Julian entered Constantinople on the 11th of December, a.d. 
3G1; he quitted it towards the end of May, 12 a.d. 362, after re¬ 
siding there less than six months. During this period, not¬ 
withstanding the various important matters in which he was 
engaged, the purifying of the court, the depression of the Chris¬ 
tians, the restoration and revivification of Paganism, he found 
time to form plans and make preparations for his intended 
eastern expedition, in which he was anxious to engage as soon 
as possible. Having designated for the war such troops as 
could be spared from the West, he committed them and their 
officers to the charge of two generals, carefully chosen, Victor, 
a Roman of distinction, and the Persian refugee, Prince Hor- 
misdas, 13 who conducted the legions without difficulty to 
Antioch. There Julian himself arrived in June or July, 14 after 
having made a stately progress through Asia Minor; and it 
would seem that he would at once have marched against the 
enemy, had not his counsellors strongly urged the necessity of 
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a short delay, 15 during which the European troops might he 
rested, and adequate preparations made for the intended inva¬ 
sion. It was especially necessary to provide stores and ships. 13 
since the new emperor had resolved not to content himself 
with an ordinary campaign upon the frontier, but rather to 
imitate the examples of Trajan and Severus, who had carried 
the Roman eagles to the extreme south of Mesopotamia. 17 
Ships, accordingly, were collected, and probably built, 18 during 
the winter of a.d. 362-3; provisions were laid in; warlike stores, 
military engines, and the like accumulated; while the impa¬ 
tient monarch, galled by the wit and raillery of the gay Antio- 
chenes, 19 chafed at his compelled inaction, and longed to ex¬ 
change the war of words in which he was engaged with his 
subjects for the ruder contests of arms wherewith use had 
made him more familiar. 

It must have been during the emperor’s stay at Antioch 
that he received an embassy from the court of Persia, com¬ 
missioned to sound his inclinations with regard to the conclu¬ 
sion of a peace. Sapor had seen, with some disquiet, the 
sceptre of the Roman world assumed by an enterprising and 
courageous youth, inured to warfare and ambitious of military 
glory. He was probably very well informed as to the general 
condition of the Roman State 20 and the personal character of 
its administrator; and the tidings which he received concern¬ 
ing the intentions and preparations of the new prince were 
such as caused him some apprehension, if not actual alarm. 
Under these circumstance she sent an embassy with over¬ 
tures, the exact nature of which is not known, but which, it 
is probable, took for their basis the existing territorial limits 
of the two countries. At least, we hear of no offer of sur¬ 
render or submission on Sapor’s part ; and we can scarcely 
suppose that, had such offers been made, the Roman writers 
would have passed them over in silence. It is not surprising 
that Julian lent no favorable ear to the envoys, if these were 
their instructions; but it would have been better for his repu¬ 
tation had he replied to them with less of haughtiness and 
rudeness. According to one authority, 21 he tore up before 
their faces the autograph letter of their master; while, accord¬ 
ing to another, 22 he responded, with a contemptuous smile, 
that “there was no occasion for an exchange of thought be¬ 
tween him and the Persian king by messengers, since he in¬ 
tended very shortly to treat with him in person.” Having 
received this rebuff, the envoys of Sapor took their departure, 
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and conveyed to tlicir sovereign the intelligence that he must 
prepare himself to resist a serious invasion. 

About the same time various offers of assistance reached 
the Roman emperor from the independent or semi-independent 
princes and chieftains of the regions adjacent to Mesopotamia. 23 
Such overtures were sure to be made by the heads of the plun¬ 
dering desert tribes to any powerful invader, since it would be 
hoped that a share in the booty might be obtained without 
much participation in the danger. We are told that Julian 
promptly rejected these offers, grandly saying that it was for 
Rome rather to give aid to her allies than to receive assistance 
from them. 24 It appears, however, that at least two excep¬ 
tions were made to the general principle thus magniloquently 
asserted. Julian had taken into his service, ere he quitted 
Europe, a strong body of Gothic auxiliaries; 25 and, while at 
Antioch, he sent to the Saracens, reminding them of their 
promise to lend him troops, and calling upon them to fulfil 
it. 26 If the advance on Persia was to be made by the line of 
the Euphrates, an alliance with these agile sons of the desert 
was of first-rate importance, since the assistance which they 
could render as friends was considerable, and the injury which 
they could inflict as enemies w^as almost beyond calculation. 
It is among the faults of Julian in this campaign that he did 
not set more store by the Saracen alliance, and make greater 
efforts to maintain it; we shall find that after a while he 
allowed the brave nomads to become disaffected, and to ex¬ 
change their friendship with him for hostility. 27 Had he taken 
more care to attach them cordially to the side of Home, it is 
quite possible that his expedition might have had a prosperous 
issue. 

There was another ally, whose services Julian regarded him¬ 
self as entitled not to request, but to command. Arsaces, king 
of Armenia, though placed on his throne by Sapor, had (as v r e 
have seen) transferred his allegiance to Constantius, and volun¬ 
tarily taken up the position of a Roman feudatory. 28 Constan¬ 
tius had of late suspected his fidelity; but Arsaces had not as 
yet, by any overt act, justified these suspicions, and Julian 
seems to have regarded him as an assured friend and ally. 
Early in A.d. 363 he addressed a letter to the Armenian mon¬ 
arch. requiring him to levy a considerable force, and hold him¬ 
self in readiness to execute such orders as he would receive 
within a short time. 2 * The style, address, and purport of this 
letter were equally distasteful to Arsaces, whose, pride was ovv 
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raged, and whose indolence was disturbed, by the call thus 
suddenly made upon him. His own desire was probably to re¬ 
main neutral; he felt no interest in the standing quarrel be¬ 
tween his two powerful neighbors; he was under obligations to 
both of them; and it was for his advantage that they should 
remain evenly balanced. We cannot ascribe to him any earnest 
religious feeling; 30 but, as one who kept up the profession of 
Christianity, he could not but regard with aversion the Apos¬ 
tate, who had given no obscure intimation of his intention to 
use his power to the utmost in order to sweep the Christian 
religion from the face of the earth. The disinclination of their 
monarch to observe the designs of Julian was shared, or rather 
surpassed, by his people, the more educated portion of whom 
were strongly attached to the new faith and worship. 31 If the 
great historian of Armenia is right in stating that Julian at 
this time offered an open insult to the Armenian religion, 3 ' 2 we 
must pronounce him strangely imprudent. The alliance of 
Armenia was always of the utmost importance to Rome in any 
attack upon the East. Julian seems to have gone out of his 
way to create offence in this quarter. 33 where his interests re¬ 
quired that he should exercise all his powers of conciliation. 

The forces which the emperor regarded as at his disposal, and 
with which he expected to take the field, were the following. 
His own troops amounted to 83,000 or (according to another 
account) to 95,000 men. 34 They consisted chiefly of Roman 
legionaries, horse and foot, but included a strong body of Gothic 
auxiliaries. Armenia was expected to furnish a considerable 
force, probably not less than 20,000 men; 35 and the light horse 
of the Saracens would, it was thought, be tolerably numerous. 
Altogether, an army of above a hundred thousand men was 
about to be launched on the devoted Persia, which was believed 
unlikely to offer any effectual, if even any serious, resistance. 

The impatience of Julian scarcely allowed him to await the 
conclusion of the winter. With the first breath of spring he 
put his forces in motion, 30 and, quitting Antioch, marched with 
all speed to the Euphrates. Passing Litarbi, and then H’ or ap- 
olis, he crossed the river by a bridge of boats in the vicinity oi 
that place, and proceeded by Batme to the important city of 
Carrhae, 37 once the home of Abraham. 36 Here he halted for a 
few days and finally fixed his plans. It was by this time well 
known to the Romans that there were two, and two only, con¬ 
venient roads whereby Southern Mesopotamia was to be 
reached, one along the line of the Mens Masius t< Pie Tigris, 
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and then along the banks of that stream, the other down the 
valley of the Euphrates to the great alluvial plain on the lower 
course of the rivers. Julian had, perhaps, hitherto doubted 
which line he should follow in person. 39 The first had been pre¬ 
ferred by Alexander and by Trajan, the second by the younger 
Cyrus, by Avidius Cassius, and by Severus. Both lines were 
fairly practicable; but that of the Tigris was circuitous, and its 
free employment was only possible under the condition of Ar¬ 
menia being certainly friendly. If Julian had cause to suspect, 
as it is probable that he had, the fidelity of the Armenians, ho 
may have felt that there was one line only which he could with 
prudenee pursue. He might send a subsidiary force by the 
doubtful route which could advance to his aid if matters went 
favorably, or remain on the defensive if they assumed a threat¬ 
ening aspect; but his own grand attack must be by the other. 
Accordingly he divided his forces. Committing a body of 
troops, which is variously estimated at from 18,000 to 30,000, 40 
into the hands of Procopius, a connection of his own, and Se¬ 
bastian, Duke of Egypt, with orders that they should proceed 
by way of the Mons Masius to Armenia, and, uniting themselves 
with the forces of Arsaces, invade Northern Media, ravage it, 
and then join him before Ctesiphon by the line of the Tigris, 41 
he reserved for himself and for his main army the shorter and 
more open route down the valley of the Euphrates. Leaving 
Carrli se on the 2Gth of March, after about a week’s stay, he 
marched southward, at the head of 65,000 men, by Davana and 
along the course of the Belik. to Callinicus or Nicepliorium, 
near the junction of the Belik with the Euphrates. Here the 
Saracen chiefs came and made their submission, and were gra¬ 
ciously received by the emperor, to whom they presented a 
crown of gold. 4 * At the same time the fleet made its appear¬ 
ance, numbering at least 1100 vessels, 43 of which fifty were 
ships of war, fifty prepared to serve as pontoons, and the re¬ 
maining thousand transports laden with provisions, weapons, 
and military engines. 

From Callinicus the emperor marched along the course of 
the Euphrates to Circusium, or Cireesium, 44 at the junction of 
the Kliabour with the Euphrates, arriving at this place early 
in April. 45 Thus far he had been marching through his own 
dominions, and had had no hostility to dread. Being now 
about to enter the enemy's country, he made arrangements for 
the march which seem to have been extremely judicious. The 
cavalry was placed under the command of Arintliseus and 
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Prince Hormisdas, and was stationed at the extreme left, with 
orders to advance on a line parallel with the general course of 
the river. Some picked legions under the command of Nevitta 
formed the right wing, and, resting on the Euphrates, main¬ 
tained communication with the fleet. Julian, with the main 
part of his troops, occupied the space intermediate between 
these two extremes, marching in a loose column which from 
front to real* covered a distance of above nine miles. A fly¬ 
ing corps of fifteen hundred men acted as an avant-guard 
under Count Lueilianus, and explored the country in advance, 
feeling on all sides for the enemy. The rear was covered by 
a detachment unde** Secundinus, Duke of Osrhoene, Dagalai- 
phus, and Victor. 40 

Having made his dispositions, and crossed the broad stream 
of the Khabour, on the 7th of April, by a bridge of boats, which 
he immediately broke up, 47 Julian continued his advance 
along the course of the Euphrates, supported by his fleet, 
which was not allowed either to outstrip or to lag behind the 
army. 48 The first halt was at Zaitha. 43 famous as the scene of 
the murder of Gordian, whose tomb was in its vicinity. 50 
Here Julian encouraged his soldiers by an eloquent speech, 51 in 
which he recounted the past successes of the Roman arms, 
and promised them an easy victory over then* present adver¬ 
sary. He then, in a two days’ march, reached Dura, 52 a 
ruined city, destitute of inhabitants, on the banks of the 
river; from which a march of four days more brought him 
to Anathan, 53 the modern Anah, a strong fortress on an island 
in the mid-stream, which was held by a Persian garrison. An 
attempt to surprise the place by a night attack having failed, 
Julian had recourse to persuasion, and by the representations 
of Prince Hormisdas induced its defenders to surrender the 
fort and place themselves at his mercy. 54 It was, perhaps, to 
gall the Autiochenes with an indication of his victorious 
progress that he sent his prisoners under escort into Syria, 
and settled them in the territory of Chalcis, at no great dis¬ 
tance from the city of his aversion. Unwilling further to 
weaken his army by detaching a garrison to hold his conquest, 
he committed Anathan to the flames before proceeding furthei 
down the river. 55 

About eight miles below Anathan, another island and ano¬ 
ther fortress were held by the enemy. Thilutha is described 
as stronger than Anathan, and indeed as almost impregna¬ 
ble. 5 ' 5 Julian felt that he could not attack it with any hope 
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of success, and therefore once more submitted to use persua¬ 
sion. But the garrison, feeling themselves secure, rejected 
his overtures; they would wait, they said, and see which 
party was superior in the approaching conflict, and would 
then attach themselves to the victors. Meanwhile, if unmo¬ 
lested by the invader, they would not interfere with his 
advance, but would maintain a neutral attitude. Julian had 
to determine whether he would act in the spirit of an Alexan¬ 
der, 57 and, rejecting with disdain all compromise, compel by 
force of arms an entire submission, or whether he would take 
lower ground, accept the offer made to him, and be content to 
leave in his rear a certain number of uneonquered fortresses- 
He decided that prudence required him to take the latter 
course, and left Thilutha unassailed. It is not surprising that, 
having admitted the assumption of a neutral position by one 
town, he was forced to extend the permission to others, 56 and 
so to allow the Euphrates route to remain, practically, in the 
hands of the Persians. 

A five days’ march from Thilutha brought the army to a 
point opposite Diacira, or Hit, 69 a town of ancient repute, 60 
and one which happened to be well provided with stores and 
iwovisions. Though the place lay on the right bank of the 
river, it was still exposed to attack, as the fleet could convey 
any number of troops from one shore to the other. Being 
considered untenable, it was deserted by the male inhabitants, 
who, however, left some of their women behind them. We 
obtain an unpleasant idea of the state of discipline which the 
philosophic emperor allowed to prevail, when we find that his 
soldiers, “without remorse and without punishment, massa¬ 
cred these defenceless persons.” 61 The historian of the war 
records this act without any appearance of shame, as if it 
were a usual occurrence, and no more important than the 
burning of the plundered city which followed. 62 

From Hit the army pursued its march, through Sitha and 
Megia, 68 to Zaragarclia or Ozogardana, where the memory of 
Trajan’s expedition still lingered, a certain pedestal or pidpit 
of stone being known to the natives as “Trajan’s tribunal.” 
Up to this time nothing had been seen or heard of any Per¬ 
sian opposing army; 64 one man only on the Roman side, so 
far as we hear, had been killed. 65 No systematic method of 
cheeking the advance had been adopted; the corn was every¬ 
where found standing; forage was plentiful; and there were 
magazines of grain in the towns. No difficulties had delayed 
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the invaders but such as Nature had interposed to thwart 
them, as when a violent storm on one occasion shattered the 
tents, and on another a sudden swell Of the Euphrates 
wrecked some of the corn transports, and interrupted the 
right wing's hue cf march/ 6 But this pleasant condition of 
things was not to continue. At Hit the rolling Assyrian plain 
had come to an end, and the invading army had enteied upon 
the low alluvium of Babylonia, 07 a region of great fertility, 
intersected by numerous canals, which in some places were 
carried the entire distance from the one river to the other/" 
The change in the character of the country encouraged the 
Persians to make a change in their tactics. Hitherto they 
had been absolutely passive; now at last they showed them¬ 
selves, and commenced the active system of perpetual harass¬ 
ing warfare in which they were adepts. A surena, or general 
of the first rank, 69 appeared in the field, at the head of a 
strong body of Persian horse, and accompanied by a sheikh of 
the Saracenic Arabs, 7 " known as Malik (or “King”) Rodosaces. 
Retreating as Julian advanced, but continually delaying his 
progress, hanging on the skirts of his army, cutting off his 
stragglers, and threatening every unsupported detachment, 
this active force changed all the conditions of the march, 
rendering it slow and painful, and sometimes stopping it 
altogether. We are told that on one occasion Prince Hormis- 
das narrowly escaped falling into the surena’s hands. 71 On 
another, the Persian force, having allowed the Roman van¬ 
guard to proceed unmolested, suddenly showed itself on the 
southern bank of one of the great canals connecting the 
Euphrates with the Tigris, and forbade the passage of Julian’s 
main army. 72 It was only after a day and a night’s delay 
that the emperor, by detaching troops under Victor to make 
a long circuit, cross the canal far to the east, recall Lucilianus 
with the vanguard, and then attack the surena’s troops in the 
rear, was able to overcome the resistance in his front, and 
carry his army across the cutting. 

Having in this way effected the passage, Julian continued 
his march along the Euphrates, and in a short time came to the 
city of Perisabor 78 (Firuz Shapur), the most important that he 
had yet reached, and reckoned not much inferior to Ctesi- 
phon. 74 As the inhabitants steadily refused all accommoda¬ 
tion, and insulted Hormisdas, who was sent to treat with them, 
by the reproach that he was a deserter and a traitor, the em¬ 
peror determined to form the siege of the place and see if he 
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could not compel it to a surrender. Situated between the Eu¬ 
phrates and one of the numerous canals derived from it, and 
further protected by a trench drawn across from the canal to 
the river, Perisabor occupied a sort of island, while at the same 
time it was completely surrounded with a double wall. The 
citadel, which lay towards the north, and overhung the Eu¬ 
phrates, was especially strong; and the garrison was brave, 
numerous, and full of confidence. The walls, however, com¬ 
posed in part of brick laid in bitumen, were not of much 
strength; 75 and the Eoman soldiers found little difficulty in 
shattering with the ram one of the corner towel's, and so mak¬ 
ing an entrance into the place. But the real struggle now 
began. The brave defenders retreated into the citadal, which 
was of imposing height, and from this vantage-ground galled 
the Romans in the town with an incessant shower of arrows, 
darts, and stones. The ordinary catapults an d balistae of the 
Romans were no match for such a storm descending from such 
a height; and it was plainly necessary, if the place was to be 
taken, to have recourse to some other device. Julian, there¬ 
fore, who was never sparing of his own person, took the reso¬ 
lution, on the second day of the siege, of attempting to burst 
open one of the gates. Accompanied by a small band, who 
formed a roof over his head with them shields, and by a few 
sappers with their tools, he approached the gate-tower, and 
made his men commence their operations. The doors, how¬ 
ever, were found to be protected with iron, and the fastenings 
to be so strong that no immediate impression could be made; 
while the alarmed garrison, concentrating its attention on the 
threatened spot, kept up a furious discharge of missiles on 
them daring assailants. Prudence counselled retreat from the 
dangerous position which had been taken up; and the emperor, 
though he felt acutely the shame of having failed, 7 * 5 retired. 
But his mind, fertile in resource, soon formed a new plan. 
He remembered that Demetrius Poliorcetes had acquired his 
surname by the invention and use of the “ Helepolis,” a mova¬ 
ble tower of vast height, which placed the assailants on a level 
with the defenders even of the loftiest ramparts. He at once 
ordered the construction of such a machine; and, the ability 
of his engineers being equal to the task, it rapidly grew before 
his eyes. The garrison saw its growth with feelings very 
opposite to those of their assailant; they felt that they could 
not resist the new creation, and anticipated its employment by 
a surrender. 77 Julian agreed to spare them lives, and allowed 
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them to withdraw and join tlieir countrymen, each man taking 
with him a spare garment and a certain sum of money. The 
other stores contained within the walls fell to the conquerors,, 
who found them to comprise a vast quantity of corn, arms, 
and other valuables. Julian distributed among his troops 
whatever was likely to be serviceable; the remainder, of which 
he could make no use, was either burned or thrown into the 
Euphrates. 

The latitude of Ctesiphon was now nearly reached, but Julian 
still continued to descend the Euphrates, while the Persian 
cavalry made occasional dashes upon his extended line, and 
sometimes caused him a sensible loss. 78 At length he came to 
the point where the Nahr-Malcha, or ‘‘Royal river,” the chief 
of the canals connecting the Euphrates with the Tigris, branched 
off from the more western stream, and ran nearly due east to 
the vicinity of the capital. The canal was navigable by his 
ships, and he therefore at this point quitted the Euphrates, and 
directed his march eastward along the course of the cutting, 
following in the footsteps of Severus, and no doubt expecting, 
h'ke him, to capture easily the great metropolitan city. But 
his advance across the neck of land which here separates the 
Tigris from the Euphrates 79 was painful and difficult, since the 
enemy laid the country under water, and at every favorable 
point disputed his progress. Julian, however, still pressed 
forward, and advanced, though slowly. By felling the palms 
which grew abundantly in this region, and forming with them 
rafts supported by inflated skins, he was able to pass the inun¬ 
dated district, and to approach within about eleven miles of 
Ctesiphon. Here his further march was obstructed by a 
fortress, built (as it would seem) to defend the capital, and 
fortified with especial care. Ammianus calls this place Maoga- 
malcha, 89 while Zosimus gives it the name of Besuchis; 61 but 
both agree that it was a large town, commanded by a strong 
citadel, and held by a brave and numerous garrison. Julian 
might perhaps have left it unassailed, as he had left already 
several towns upon his line of march; but a daring attempt 
made against himself by a portion of the garrison caused him 
to feel his honor concerned in taking the place; and the result 
was that he once more arrested his steps, and, sitting down 
before the walls, commenced a formal siege. All the usual 
arts of attack and defence were employed on either side for 
several days, the chief novel feature in the warfare being the 
use by the besieged of blazing balls of bitumen, 62 which they 
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shot from their lofty towers against the besiegers' tvorks and 
pei*sons. Julian, however, met this novelty by a device on his 
side which was uncommon: he continued openly to assault the 
walls and gates with his battering rams, but he secretly gave 
orders that the chief- efforts of his men should he directed to 
the formation of a mine/ 3 which should he carried under both 
the walls that defended the place, and enable him to introduce 
suddenly a body of troops into the very heart of the city. Eis 
orders were successfully executed; and while a general attack 
upon the defences occupied the attention of the besieged, three 
corps" 1 introduced through the mine suddenly showed them¬ 
selves in the town itself, and rendered further resistance hope- 
less. Maogamalcha, which a little before had boasted of being 
impregnable, and had laughed to scorn the vain efforts of the 
emperor/ 5 suddenly found itself token !»y assault and under¬ 
going the extremities of sack and pillage. Julian made no 
efforts to prevent a general massacre/* and the entire popula¬ 
tion. without distinction of age or sex. seems to have been put 
to the sword.' 7 The commandant of the fortress, though he 
was at first spared, suffered death shortly after on a frivolous 
charge/* Even a miserable remnant, which had concealed 
itself in caves and cellars, was hunted out. smoke and fire being 
used to force the fugitives from their hiding-places, or else 
cause them to perish in the darksome dens by suffocation/ J 
Thus there was no extremity of savage warfare which was not 
used, the fourth century anticipating some of the horrors which 
have most disgraced the nineteenth/ 0 
Nothing now but the river Tigris intervened between Julian 
and the great city of Ctesiphon, which was plainly the special 
object of the expedition. Ctesiphon, indeed, was not to Persia 
what it had been to Parthia; but still it might fairly be looked 
upon as a prize of considerable importance. Of Parthia it had 
been the main, in later times perhaps the sole, capital; to Per¬ 
sia it was a secondary rather than a primary city, the ordinary 
residence of the court being Istakr. or Persepolis. Still the 
Persian kings seem occasionally to have resided at Ctesiphon; 
and among the secondary cities of the empire it undoubtedly 
held a high rank. In the neighborhood were various royal 
hunting-seats, surrounded by shady gardens, and adorned with 
paintings or bas-reliefs ■/' while near them were parks or ‘"para¬ 
dises.” containing the game kept for the prince's sport, which 
included lions, wild boars, and bears of remarkable fierce¬ 
ness.” As Julian advanced, these pleasaunees fell, one after 
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another, into his hands, and were delivered over to the rude 
soldiery, who trampled the flowers and shrubs under foot, 
destroyed the wild beasts, and burned the residences. No 
serious resistance was as yet made by any Persian force to the 
progress of the Romans, who pressed steadily forward, occasion¬ 
ally losing a few men or a few baggage animals, 93 but drawing 
daily nearer to the great city, and on their way spreading ruin 
and desolation over a most fertile district, from which they 
drew abundant supplies as they passed through it, while they 
left it behind them blackened, wasted, and almost without in¬ 
habitant. The Persians seem to have had orders not to make, 
as yet, any firm stand. One of the sons of Sapor was now at 
their head, but no change of tactics occurred. As Julian drew 
near, this prince indeed quitted the shelter of Ctesiphon, and 
made a reconnaissance in force; but when he fell in with the 
Roman advanced guard under Victor, and saw its strength, 
he declined an engagement, and retired without coming to 
blows. 94 

Julian had now reached the western suburb of Ctesiphon, 
which had lost its old name of Seleucia and was known as 
Coche. 95 The capture of this place would, perhaps, not have 
been difficult; but, as the broad and deep stream of the Tigris 
flowed between it and the main town, little would have been 
gained by the occupation. Julian felt that, to attack Ctesiphon 
with success, he must, like Trajan and Severus, transport his 
army to the left bank of the Tigris, and deliver his assault 
upon the defences that lay beyond that river. For the safe 
transport of his army he trusted to his fleet, which he had there¬ 
fore caused to enter the Nahr-Malcha, and to accompany his 
troops thus far. But at Coche he found that the Nahr-Malcha, 
instead of joining the Tigris, as he had expected, above Cte¬ 
siphon, ran into it at some distance below. 88 To have pursued 
this line with both fleet and army would have carried him too 
far into the enemy’s country, have endangered his communi¬ 
cations, and especially have cut him off from the Armenian 
army under Procopius and Sebastian, with which he was at 
this time looking to effect a junction. To have sent the fleet 
into the Tigris below Coche, while the army occupied the right 
bank of the river above it, would, in the first place, have sep¬ 
arated the two, and would further have been useless, un¬ 
less the fleet could force its way against the strong current 
through the whole length of the hostile city. In this difficulty 
Julian’s book-knowledge was found of service. He had studied 
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with eare the campaigns of his predecessors in these regions,, 
and recollected that one of them' 47 at any rate had made a cut¬ 
ting from the Nahr-Malcha, by which he had brought his fleet 
into the Tigris above Ctesiphon. If this work could be dis¬ 
covered, it might, he thought, in all probability be restored. 
Some of the country people were therefore seized, and, inquiry 
being made of them, the line of the canal was pointed out, and 
the place shown at which it had been derived from the Nahr- 
Malcha. Here the Persians had erected a strong dam, with 
sluices, by means of which a portion of the water could occa¬ 
sionally be turned into the Roman cutting, 96 Julian had the 
cutting cleared out, and the clam torn down; whereupon the 
main portion of the stream rushed at once into the old channel, 
which rapidly filled, and was found to be navigable by the 
Roman vessels. The fleet was thus brought into the Tigris 
above Cocke; and the army advancing with it encamped upon 
the right bank of the river. 

The Persians now for the first time appeared in force. 99 As 
Julian drew near the great stream, he perceived that his pas¬ 
sage of it would not be unopposed. Along the left bank,, 
which was at this point naturally higher than the right, and 
which was further crowned by a wall built originally to fence 
in one of the royal parks, 100 could be seen the dense masses of 
the enemy's horse and foot, stretching away to right and left, 
the former eneased in glittering armor, 101 the latter protected 
by huge wattled shields. 102 Behind these troops were dis¬ 
cernible the vast forms of elephants, looking (says the his¬ 
torian) like moving mountains, 103 and regarded by the legion¬ 
aries with extreme dread. Julian felt that he could not ask 
his army to cross the stream openly in the face of a foe thus 
advantageously posted. He therefore waited the approach of 
night. When darkness had closed in, he made his dispositions; 
divided his fleet into portions; embarked a number of liis 
troops; and, despite the dissuasions of his officers, lp< gave the 
signal for the passage to commence. Five ships, each of them 
conveying eighty soldiers, led the way, and reached the op : 
posite shore without aeeident. Here, however, the. enemy 
received them with a sharp fire of burning darts, and the two 
foremost were soon in flames. 106 At the ominous sight the 
rest of the fleet wavered, and might have refused to proceed 
further, had not Julian, with admirable presence of mind, ex¬ 
claimed aloud — u Our men have crossed and are masters of the 
bank—that fire is the signal which I bade them make if they 
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were victorious.” Tims encouraged, the crews plied their oars 
with vigor, and impelled the remaining vessels rapidly across 
the stream. At the same time, some of the soldiers who had 
not been put on board, impatient to assist their comrades, 
plunged into the stream, and swam across supported by their 
shields. 106 Though a stout resistance was offered by the Per¬ 
sians, it was found impossible to withstand the impetuosity of 
the Roman attack. Not only were the half-burned vessels 
saved, the flames extinguished, and the men on board rescued 
from their perilous position, but everywhere the Roman troops 
made good their landing, fought their way up the bank against 
a storm of missile weapons, and drew up in good order upon 
its summit. A pause probably now occurred, as the armies 
could not see each other in the darkness; but, at dawn of 
day, 107 Julian, having made a fresh arrangement of his troops, 
led them against the dense array of the enemy, and engaged 
in a hand-to-hand combat, which lasted from morning to mid¬ 
day, when it was terminated by the flight of the Persians. 
Their leaders, Tigranes, Narseus, and the Surena, 108 are said 109 
to have been the first to quit the field and take refuge within 
the defences of Ctesiphon. The example thus set was univer¬ 
sally followed; and the entire Persian army, abandoning its 
camp and baggage, rushed in the wildest confusion across the 
plain to the nearest of the city gates, closely pursued by its 
active foe up to the very foot of the walls. The Roman writers 
assert that Ctesiphon might have been entered and taken, had 
not the general, Victor, who was wounded by a dart from a 
catapult, recalled his men as they were about to rush in 
through the open gateway. 110 It is perhaps doubtful whether 
success would really have crowned such audacity. At any rate 
the opportunity passed the runaways entered the town—the 
gate closed upon them; and Ctesiphon was safe unless it were 
reduced by the operations of a regular siege. 

But the fruits of the victory were still considerable. The 
entire Persian army collected hitherto for the defence of 
Ctesiphon had been defeated by one-third of the Roman force 
under Julian. 111 The vanquished had left 2,500 men dead upon 
the field, while the victors had lost no more than seventy- 
five. 112 A rich spoil had fallen into the hands of the Romans, 
who found in the abandoned camp couches aud tables of mas¬ 
sive silver, and on the bodies of the slain, both men and 
horses, a profusion of gold and silver ornaments, besides trap¬ 
pings and apparel of great magnificence. 113 A welcome supply 
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of provisions was also furnished by the lands and houses in 
the neighborhood of Ctesiplion: and the troops passed from a 
state of privation to one of extreme abundance, so that it was 
feared lest they might suffer from excess. 114 

Affairs had now reached a point when it was necessary to 
form a definite resolution as to what should be the further aim 
and course of the expedition. Hitherto all had indicated an 
intention on the part of Julian to occupy Ctesiphon, and 
thence dictate a peace. His long march, his toilsome canal¬ 
cutting, his orders to his second army, 115 his crossing of the 
Tigris, his engagement with the Persians in the plain before 
Ctesiphon, were the natural steps conducting to such a result, 
and are explicable on one hypothesis and one hypothesis only. 
He must up to this time have designed to make himself master 
of the great city, which had been the goal of so many previous 
invasions, and had always fallen whenever Rome attacked it. 
But, having overcome all the obstacles in his path, and having 
it in his power at once to commence the siege, a sudden doubt 
appears to have assailed him as to the practicability of the 
undertaking. It can scarcely be supposed that the city was 
really stronger now than it had been under the Parthians; 116 
much less can it be argued that Julian’s army was insufficient 
for the investment of such a place. It was probably the most 
powerful army with which the Romans had as yet invaded 
Southern Mesopotamia; and it was amply provided with all 
the appurtenances of war. If Julian did not venture to at¬ 
tempt what Trajan and Avidius Cassius and Septimius Severus 
had achieved without difficulty, it must have been because the 
circumstances under which he would have had to make the 
attack were different from those under which they had ven¬ 
tured and succeeded. And the difference—a most momentous 
one—was this. They besieged and captured the place after 
defeating the greatest force that Parthia could bring into the 
field against them. Julian found himself in front of Ctesiphon 
before he had crossed swords with the Persian king, or so 
much as set eyes on the grand army which Sapor was known 
to have collected. To have sat down before Ctesiphon under 
such circumstances would have been to expose himself to great 
peril; while he was intent upon the siege, he might at any 
time have been attacked by a relieving army under the Great 
King, have been placed between two fires, and compelled to 
engage at extreme disadvantage. 117 It was a consideration of 
this danger that impelled the council of war, whereto he sub 
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mitted the question, to pronounce the siege of Ctesiphon too 
hazardous an operation, and to dissuade the emperor from 
attempting it; 

But, if the city- were not to be besieged, what course could 
with any prudence be adopted? It would have been madness 
to leave Ctesiphon unassailed, and to press forward against 
Susa and Persepolis. It would have been futile to remain en¬ 
camped before the walls without commencing a siege. The 
heats of summer had arrived j lls and the malaria of autumn was 
not far off. The stores brought by the fleet were exhausted ; 119 
and there was a great risk in the army’s depending wholly for 
its subsistence on the supplies that it might be able to obtain 
from the enemy’s country. Julian and his advisers must have 
seen at a glance that if the Romans were not to attack Ctesi¬ 
phon, they must retreat. And accordingly retreat seems to 
have been at once determined on. As a first step, the whole 
fleet, except some dozen vessels, 120 was burned, since twelve 
was a sufficient number to serve as pontoons, and it was not 
worth the army’s while to encumber itself with the remainder. 
They could only have been tracked up the strong stream of 
the Tigris by devoting to the work some 20,000 men; 121 thus 
greatly weakening the strength of the armed force, and at the 
same time hampering its movements. Julian, in sacrificing 
his ships, suffered simply a pecuniary loss—they could not 
possibly have been of any further service to him in the cam¬ 
paign. 

Retreat being resolved upon, it only remained to determine 
what route should be followed, and on what portion of the 
Roman territory the march should be directed. The soldiers 
clamored for a return by the way whereby they had come; 122 
but many valid objections to this course presented themselves 
to their commanders. The country along the line of the Eu¬ 
phrates had been exhausted of its stores by the troops in their 
advance; the forage had been consumed, the towns and vil¬ 
lages desolated. There would be neither food nor shelter for 
the men along this route; the season was also unsuitable for 
it, since the Euphrates was in full flood, and the moist atmos¬ 
phere would be sure to breed swarms of flies and mosquitoes. 
Julian saw that by far the best line of retreat was along the 
Tigris, which had higher banks than the Euphrates, which was 
no longer in flood, 123 and which ran through a tract that was 
highly productive and that had for many years not been 
visited by an enemy. The army, therefore, was ordered to 
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commence its retreat through the country lying on the left 
bank of the Tigris, and to spread itself over the fertile region, 
in the hope of obtaining ample supplies. The march was un¬ 
derstood to be directed on Cordyene (Kurdistan), a province 
now in the possession of Rome, a rich tract, and not more than 
about 250 miles distant from Ctesiphon. 124 

Before, however, the retreat commenced, while Julian and 
his victorious army were still encamped in sight of Ctesiphon, 
the Persian king, according to some writers, 125 sent an em¬ 
bassy proposing terms of peace. Julian's successes are repre¬ 
sented as having driven Sapor to despair—“the pride of his 
royalty was humbled in the dust; he took his repasts on the 
ground; and the grief and anxiety of his mind were expressed 
by the disorder of his hair.” 120 He would, it is suggested, 
have been willing “to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, 
the safety of the remainder, and would have gladly Subscribed 
himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally 
of the Roman conqueror.” 127 Such are the pleasing fictions 
wherewith the rhetorician of Antioch, faithful to the memory 
of his friend and master, consoled himself and his readers 
after Julian's death. It is difficult to decide whether there 
underlies them any substratum of truth. Neither Ammianus 
nor Zosimus makes the slightest allusion to any negotiations 
at all at this period; and it is thus open to doubt whether the 
entire story told by Libanius is not the product of his imagina¬ 
tion. But at any rate it is quite impossible that the Persian 
king can have made any abject offers of submission, or have 
been in a state of mind at all akin to despair. His great army, 
collected from all quarters, 126 was intact; he had not yet con¬ 
descended to take the field in person; he had lost no important 
town, and his adversary had tacitly confessed his inability to 
form the siege of a city which was far from being the greatest 
in the empire. If Sapor, therefore, really made at this time 
overtures of peace, it must have been either with the intention 
of amusing Julian, and increasing his difficulties by delaying 
his retreat, or because he thought that Julian’s consciousness 
of his difficulties would induce him to offer terms which he 
might accept. 

The retreat commenced on June 1G. 129 Scarcely were the 
troops set in motion, when an ominous cloud of dust appeared 
on the southern horizon, which grew larger as the day ad¬ 
vanced ; and, though some suggested that the appearance was 
produced by a herd of wild asses, and others ventured the con 
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jecture that it was caused by the approach of a body of Julian’s 
Saracenic allies, the emperor himself was not deceived, but, 
understanding that the Persians had set out in pursuit, he 
called in his stragglers, massed his troops, and pitched his 
camp in a strong position. 13J Day-dawn showed that he had 
judged aright, for the earliest rays of the sun were reflected 
from the polished breastplates and cuirasses of the Persians, 
who had drawn up at no great distance during the night. 131 A 
combat followed in which the Persian and Saracenic horse at¬ 
tacked the Romans vigorously, and especially threatened the 
baggage, but were repulsed by the firmness and valor of the 
Roman foot. Julian was able to continue his retreat after a 
while, but found himself surrounded by enemies, some of 
whom, keeping in advance of his troops, or hanging upon his 
flanks, destroyed the corn and forage that his men so much 
needed; while others, pressing upon his rear, retarded his 
inarch, and caused him from time to time no inconsiderable 
losses. 132 The retreat under these circumstances was slow; 
the army had to be rested and recruited when it fell in with 
any accumulation of provisions; and the average progress 
made seems to have been not much more than ten miles a 
day. 133 This tardy advance allowed the more slow-moving 
portion of the Persian army to close in upon the retiring Ro¬ 
mans; and Julian soon found himself closely followed by 
dense masses of the enemy’s troops, by the heavy cavalry clad 
m steel panoplies, and armed with long spears, by large bodies 
of archers, and even by a powerful corps of elephants. 124 This 
grand army was under the command of a general whom the 
Roman writers call Meranes, 135 and of two sons of Sapor. It 
pressed heavily upon the Roman rearguard; and Julian, after 
a little while, found it necessary to stop his march, confront 
his pursuers, and offer them battle. The offer was accepted, 
and an engagement took place in a tract called Maranga. 136 
The enemy advanced in two lines—the first composed of the 
mailed horsemen and the archers intermixed, the second of 
the elephants. Julian prepared his army to receive the attack 
by disposing it in the form of a cresent, with the centre drawn 
back considerably; but as the Persians advanced into the hoi 
low space, he suddenly led his troops forward at speed, allow¬ 
ing the archers scarcely time to discharge them arrows before 
he engaged them and the horse hi close combat. A long and 
bloody struggle followed; but the Persians were unaccustomed 
to hand-to-hand fighting and disliked it; they gradually gave 
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ground, and at last broke up and fled, covering their retreat, 
however, with the clouds of arrows which they knew well how 
to discharge as they retired. The weight of their arms, and 
the fiery heat of the summer sun, prevented the Romans 
from carrying the pursuit very far. Julian recalled them 
quickly to the protection of the camp, and suspended his march 
for some days 137 while the wounded had their hurts attended 
to. 

The Persian troops, having suffered heavily in the battle, 
made no attempt to storm the Roman camp, They were con¬ 
tent to spread themselves on all sides, to destroy or carry off 
all the forage and provisions, and to make the country, 
through which the Roman army must retire, a desert. Julian's 
forces were already suffering severely from scarcity of food, 
and the general want was but very slightly relieved, by a dis¬ 
tribution of the stores set apart for the officers and for the 
members of the imperial household. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising that Julian's firmness deserted him, 
and that he began to give way to melancholy forebodings, and 
to see visions and omens which portended disaster and death. 
In the silence of his tent, as he studied a favorite philosopher 
during the dead of night, he thought he saw the Genius of the 
State, with veiled head and cornucopia, stealing away through 
the hangings slowly and sadly. 138 Soon afterwards, when he 
had just gone forth into the open air to perform averting sacri¬ 
fices, the fall of a shooting star seemed to him a direct threat 
from Mars, with whom he had recently quarrelled. 139 The 
soothsayers were consulted, and counselled abstinence from all 
military movement; but the exigencies of the situation caused 
their advice to be for once contemned. It was only by change 
of place that there was any chance of obtaining supplies of 
food; and ultimate extrication from the perils that surrounded 
the army depended on a steady persistence in retreat. 

At dawn of day, 140 therefore, on the memorable 26th of June, 
a.d. 363, the tents were struck, and the Roman army continued 
its march across the wasted plain, having the Tigris at some 
little distance on its left, and some low hills upon its right. 144 
The enemy did not anywhere appear; and the troops advanced 
for a time without encountering opposition. But, as they drew 
near the skirts of the hills, not far from Samar ah, suddenly an 
attack was made upon them. The rearguard found itself vio¬ 
lently assailed; and when Julian hastened to its relief, news 
came that the van was also engaged with the enemy, and was 
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already in difficulties. The active commander now hurried 
towards the front, and had accomplished half the distance, 
when the main Persian attack was delivered upon his right 
centre, 142 and to his dismay he found himself entangled amid 
the masses of heavy horse and elephants, which had thrown 
his columns into confusion. The suddenness of the enemy’s 
appearance had prevented him from donning his complete 
armor; and as he fought without a breastplate, and with the 
aid of his light-armed troops restored the day 5 falling on the 
foe from behind and striking the backs and houghs of the 
horses and elephants, the javelin of a horseman, after grazing 
the flesh of his arm, fixed itself in his right side, penetrating 
through the ribs to the liver. 143 Julian, grasping the head of 
the weapon, attempted to draw it forth, but in vain—the sharp 
steel cut his fingers, and the pain and loss of blood caused him 
to fall fainting from his steed. His guards, who had closed 
around him, carefully raised him up, and conveyed him to the 
camp, where the surgeons at once declared the wound mortal. 
The sad news spread rapidly among the soldiery, and nerved 
them to desperate efforts—if they must lose their general, he 
should, they determined, be avenged. Striking their shields 
with their spears, 144 they everywhere rushed upon the enemy 
with incredible ardor, careless whether they lived or died, and 
only seeking to inflict the greatest possible loss on those op¬ 
posed to them. But the Persians, who had regarded the day 
as theirs, resisted strenuously, and maintained the fight with 
obstinacy till evening closed in and darkness put a stop to the 
engagement. The losses were large on both sides; the Roman 
right wing had suffered greatly; its commander, Anatolius, 
master of the offices, was among the siain, and the prefect Sal¬ 
lust was with difficulty saved by an attendant. 145 The Per¬ 
sians, too, lost their generals Meranes and Nohodares; and with 
them no fewer than fifty satraps and great nobles are said to 
have perished. 146 The rank and file no doubt suffered in pro¬ 
portion; and the Romans were perhaps justified in claiming 
that the balance of advantage upon the day rested with them. 

But such advantage as they could reasonably assert was far 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of their commander, 
who died in his tent towards midnight on the day of the 
battle. 147 Whatever we may think of the general character of 
Julian, or of the degree of his intellectual capacity, there can 
be no question as to his excellence as a soldier, or his ability as 
a commander in the field. If the expedition which he had led 
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into Persia was to some extent rash—if liis preparations for it 
had been insufficient, and his conduct of it not wholly faultless 
—if consequently he had brought the army of the East into a 
situation of great peril and difficulty—yet candor requires us 
to acknowledge that of all the men collected in the Roman 
tamp he was the fittest to have extricated the army from its 
embarrassments, and have conducted it, without serious disas¬ 
ter or loss of honor, into a position of safety. Xo one, like Ju¬ 
lian, possessed the confidence of the troops; no one so com¬ 
bined experience in command with the personal activity and 
vigor that was needed under the circumstances. When the 
leaders met to consult about the appointment of a sueeessoi to 
the dead prince, it was at once apparent how irreparable was 
their loss. The prefect Sallust, whose superior rank and 
length of service pointed him out for promotion to the vacant 
post, excused himself on account of his age and infirmities. u ’ 
The generals of the second grade—Arinthseus, Victor, Xevitta, 
Dagalaiphus—had each their party among the soldiers, but 
were unacceptable to the army generally. None could claim 
any superior merit which might clearly place him above th.e 
rest; and a discord that might have led to open strife seemed 
impending, when a casual voice pronounced the name of Jovian, 
and, some applause following the suggestion, the rival generals 
acquiesced in the choice; and this hitherto insignificant officer 
was suddenly invested with the purple and saluted as Augus¬ 
tus” and ‘ k Emperor.” ,4a Had there been any one really fit to 
take the command, such an appointment could not have been 
made; but, in the evident dearth of warlike genius., it was 
thought best that one whose rank was civil rather than mili¬ 
tary 150 should be preferred, for the avoidance of jealousies and 
contentions. A deserter carried the news to Sapor, who was 
not now very far distant, and described the new emperor to him 
as effeminate and slothful. 151 Afresh impulse was given to the 
pursuit by the intelligence thus conveyed; the army engaged 
in disputing the Roman retreat was reinforced by a strong 
body of cavalry; and Sapor himself pressed forward with all 
haste, resolved to hurl his main force on the rear of the re¬ 
treating columns.' 52 

It was with reluctance that Jovian, on the day of his eleva¬ 
tion to the supreme power (June 27, a.d. 363), quitted the 
protection of the camp, 153 and proceeded to conduct his army 
over the open plain, where the Persians were now collected in 
great force, prepared to dispute the ground with him inch by 
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inch. Their horse and elephants again fell upon the right wing 
of the Romans, where the Jovians and Herculians were now 
posted, and, throwing those renowned corps 154 into disorder, 
pressed on. driving them across the plain in headlong flight and 
slaying vast numbers of them. The corps would probably 
have been annihilated, had they not in their flight reached a 
hill occupied by the baggage tram, which gallantly came to 
their aid, and, attacking the horse and elephants from higher 
ground, gained a signal success. 155 The elephants, wounded 
by the javelins hurled down upon them from above, and mad¬ 
dened with the pain, turned upon their own side, and, roaring 
frightfully, 156 carried confusion among the ranks of the horse, 
which broke up and fled. Many of the frantic animals were 
killed by their own riders or by the Persians on whom they 
were trampling, while others succumbed to the blows dealt 
them by the enemy. There was a frightful carnage, ending in 
the repulse of the Persians and the resumption of the Roman 
march. Shortly before night fell, Jovian and his army reached 
Samarah, 157 then a fort of no great size upon the Tigris, 158 and, 
encamping in its vicinity, passed the hours of rest unmolested. 

The retreat now continued for four days along the left bank 
of the Tigris, 159 the progress made each day being small, 160 since 
the enemy incessantly obstructed the march, pressing on the 
columns as they retired, but when they stopped drawing off, 
and declining an engagement at close quarters. On one occa¬ 
sion they even attacked the Roman camp, and, after insulting 
the legions with their cries, forced their way through the prae¬ 
torian gate, and had nearly penetrated to the royal tent, when 
they were met and defeated by the legionaries. 16J The Sara¬ 
cenic Arabs were especially troublesome. Offended by the re¬ 
fusal of Julian to continue their subsidies, 162 they had trans¬ 
ferred their services wholly to the other side, and pursued the 
Romans with a hostility that was sharpened by indignation and 
resentment. It was with difficulty that the Roman army, at 
the close of the fourth day, reached Dura, a small place upon 
the Tigris, about eighteen miles north of Samarah. 163 Here a 
new idea seized the soldiers. As the Persian forces were 
massed chiefly on the (eft bank of the Tigris, aud might find it 
difficult to transfer themselves to the other side, it seemed to 
the legionaries that they would escape half their difficulties if 
they could themselves cross the river, and place it between 
them and their foes. They had also a notion that on the west 
side of the stream the Roman frontier was not far distant, but 
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might be reached by forced marches in a few days. 164 They 
therefore begged Jovian to allow them to swim the stream; It 
was in vain that he and his officers opposed the project; muti¬ 
nous cries arose; and, to avoid worse evils, he was compelled 
to consent that five hundred Grauls and Sannatians, known to 
be expert swimineVs, should make the attempt; It succeeded 
beyond his hopes. The corps crossed at night, surprised the 
Persians who held the opposite bank, and established them¬ 
selves in a safe position before the dawn of day. By this bold 
exploit the passage of the other troops, many of whom could 
not swim, was rendered feasible, and Jovian proceeded to col¬ 
lect timber, brushwood, and skins for the formation of large 
rafts on which he might transport the rest of his army. 166 

These movements were seen with no small disquietude by the 
Persian king. The army which he had regarded as almost a 
certain prey seemed about to escape him. He knew that his 
troops could not pass the Tigris by swimming; he had, it is 
probable, brought with him no boats, and the country about 
Dura could not supply many; to follow the Romans, if they 
crossed the stream, he must construct a bridge, and the con¬ 
struction of a bridge was, to such unskilful engineers as the 
Persians, a work of time. Befoie it was finished the legions 
might be beyond his reach, and so the campaign would end, 
and he would have gained no advantage from it. Under these 
circumstances he determined to open negotiations with the 
Romans, and to see if he could not extract from their fears 
some important concessions. They were still in a position of 
great peril, since they could not expect to embark and cross 
the stream without suffering tremendous loss from the enemy 
before whom they would be flying. And it was uncertain what 
perils they might not encounter beyond the river in traversing 
the two hundred miles that still separated them from Roman 
territory. 16(1 The Saracenic allies of Persia were in force on the 
further side of the stream; 167 and a portion of Sapor's army 
might be conveyed across in time to hang on the rear of the le¬ 
gions and add largely to their difficulties. At any rate, it was 
worth while to make overtures and see what answer would be 
returned. If the idea of negotiating were entertained at all, 
something would be gained; for each additional day of suffer¬ 
ing and privation diminished the Roman strength, and brought 
nearer the moment of absolute and complete exhaustion. 
Moreover, a bridge might be at once commenced at some little 
distance, 1CP and might be pushed forward, so that, if the iicgo 
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tiations failed, there should be no great delay in following the 
Romans across the river. 

Such were probably the considerations' 09 which led Sapor to 
send as envoys to the Roman camp at Dura the Surena and 
another great noble, who announced that they came to offer 
terms of peace. 170 The great king, they said, having respect 
to the mutability of human affairs, was desirous of dealing 
mercifully with the Romans, and would allow the escape of the 
remnant which was left of their army, if the Caesar and his 
advisers accepted the conditions that he required. 171 These 
conditions would be explained to any envoys whom Jovian 
might empower to discuss them with the Persian plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. The Roman emperor and his council gladly caught at 
the offer; and two officers of high rank, the general Aiinthaeus 
and the prefect Sallust, were at once appointed to confer with 
Sapor’s envoys, and ascertain the terms on which peace would 
be granted. They proved to be such as Roman pride felt to be 
almost intolerable; and great efforts were made to induce 
Sapor to be content with less. The negotiations lasted for four 
days; 172 but the Persian monarch was inexorable; each day di¬ 
minished his adversary’s strength and bettered his own posi¬ 
tion; there was no reason why he should make any concession 
at all; and he seems, in fact, to have yielded nothing of his 
original demands, except points of such exceedingly slight mo¬ 
ment that to insist on them would have been folly. 173 

The following were the terms of peace to which Jovian con¬ 
sented. First, the five provinces east of the Tigris, which had 
been ceded to Rome by Narses, the grandfather of Sapor, after 
his defeat by G-alerius, 174 were to be given back to Persia, with 
their fortifications, their inhabitants, and all that they con¬ 
tained of value. The Romans in the territory were, however, 
to be allowed to withdraw and join their countrymen. Sec¬ 
ondly, three places in Eastern Mesopotamia, Nisibis, Singara, 
and a fori called “ the Camp of the Moors,” were to be surren¬ 
dered, but with the condition that not only the Romans, but 
the inhabitants generally, might retire ere the Persians took 
possession, and carry with them such of their effects as were 
movable. 175 The surrender of these places necessarily involved 
that of the country which they commanded, and can scarcely 
imply less than the withdrawal of Rome from any claim to do¬ 
minion over the region between the Tigris and the Khabour. 176 
Thirdly, all connection between Armenia and Rome was to be 
broken off: Arsaces was to be left to bis own resources; and in 
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any quarrel between him and Persia Pome was precluded from 
lending him aid. On these conditions a peace was concluded 
for thirty years ; 177 oaths to observe it faithfully were inter¬ 
changed ; and hostages were given and received on either side, 
to be retained until the stipulations of the treat}’ were executed. 

The Roman historian who exclaims that it would have been 
better to have fought ten battles than to have conceded a single 
one of these shameful terms, 176 commands the sympathy of 
every reader, who cannot fail to recognize in his utterance the 
natural feeling of a patriot. And it is possible that Julian, had 
he lived, would have rejected so inglorious a peace, and have 
preferred to run all risks rather than sign it. But in that case 
there is every reason to believe that the army would have been 
absolutely destroyed, and a few stragglers only have returned 
to tell the tale of disaster. 179 The alternative which Ammianus 
suggests—that Jovian, instead of negotiating, should have 
pushed on to Cordyene, which he might have reached in four 
days—is absurd; 1 * 0 for Cordyene was at least a hundred and 
fifty miles distant from Dura, and, at the rate of retreat which 
Jovian had found possible (four and a half miles a day), would 
have been reached in three days over a month! The judgment 
of Eutropius, who, like Ammianus, shared in the expedition, is 
probably correct—that the peace, though disgraceful, was 
necessary. lHl Unless Jovian was prepared to risk not only his 
own life, but the fives of all his soldiers, it was essential that 
he should come to terms; and the best terms that he could ob¬ 
tain were those which he has been blamed for accepting. 

It is creditable to both parties that the peace, once made, 
was faithfully observed, all its stipulations being honestly and 
speedily executed. The Romans were allowed to pass the 
river without molestation from Sapor’s army, 162 and, though 
they suffered somewhat from the Saracens when landing on 
the other side, 1 " 3 were unpursued in their retreat, 164 and were 
perhaps even, at first, supplied to some extent with pro¬ 
visions. 2 * 5 Afterwards, no doubt, they endured for some days 
great privations; but a convoy with stores was allowed to 
advance from Roman Mesopotamia into Persian territory, ** 
which met the famished soldiers at a Persian military post, 
called Ur or Adnr, 1 * 7 and relieved their most pressing necessi¬ 
ties. On the Roman side, the ceded provinces and towns 
were quietly surrendered; offers on the part of the inhabitants 
to hold their own against the Persians without Roman aid 
wore refused ; ,es the Roman troops were withdrawn from the 
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fortresses; and the Armenians were told that they must 
henceforth rely upon themselves, and not look to Rome for 
help or protection. Thus Jovian, though strongly urged to 
follow ancient precedent, 183 and refuse to fulfil the engage¬ 
ments contracted under the pressure of imminent peril, stood 
firm, and honorably performed all the conditions of the treaty. 

The second period of struggle between Rome and Persia had 
thus a termination exactly the reverse of the first. Rome 
ended the first period by a great victory and a great diplomatic 
success. wn At the close of the second she had to relinquish all 
her gains, and to draw back even behind the line which she 
occupied when hostilities first broke out. Nisibis, the great 
stronghold of Eastern Mesopotamia, had been in her posses¬ 
sion ever since the time of Verus. 191 Repeatedly attacked by 
Parthia and Persia, it had never fallen ; but once, after which 
it had been soon recovered; and now for many years it had 
come to be regarded as the bulwark of the Roman power in 
the East, and as carrying with it the dominion of Western 
Asia. 132 A fatal blow was dealt to Roman prestige when a 
city held for near two hundred years, and one honored with 
the name of “ colony,” was wrested from the empire and 
occupied by the most powerful of its adversaries. Not only 
Amida and Carrhas, but Antioch itself, trembled at a loss 
which was felt to lay open the whole eastern frontier to 
attack, 133 and which seemed ominous of further retrogression. 
Although the fear generally felt proved to be groundless, and 
the Roman possessions in the East were not, for 200 years, 
further curtailed by the Persians, yet Roman influence in 
Western Asia from this time steadily declined, and Persia 
came to be regarded as the first power in these regions. Much 
credit is due to Sapor II. for his entire conduct of the war 
with Constantius, Julian, and Jovian. He knew when to 
attack and when to remain upon the defensive, when to press 
on the enemy and when to hold himself in reserve and let 
the enemy follow his own devices. He rightly conceived, 
from the first the importance of Nisibis, and resolutely per¬ 
sisted in his determination to acquire possession of it, until at 
last he succeeded. When, in b.c. 337, he challenged Rome to 
a trial of strength, he might have seemed rash and presumptu¬ 
ous. But the event justified him. In a war which lasted 
twenty-seven years, he fought numerous pitched battles with 
the Romans, and was never once defeated. He proved him- 
8§lf greatly superior as a general to Constantius and Jovian, 
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and not unequal to Julian. By a combination of courage, 
perseverance, and promptness, he brought the entire contest 
to a favorable issue, and restored Persia, in a.d. 363, to a 
higher position than that from which she had descended two 
generations earlier. If he had done nothing more than has 
already come under our notice, he would still have amply 
deserved that epithet of “Great” which, by the general con¬ 
sent of historians, has been assigned to him. He was un¬ 
doubtedly among the greatest of the Sassanian monarchs, and 
may properly be placed above all his predecessors, and above 
all but one 194 of those who succeeded him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Attitude of Armenia during the War beticeen Sapor and 
Julian. Sapor's Treachery towards Arsaces. Sapor con¬ 
quers Armenia. He attacks Iberia , deposes Sauromaccs , 
and sets up a new King. Resistance and Capture of Arto- 
gerassa. Difficulties of Sapor. Division of Iberia between 
the Roman and Persian Pretenders. Renewal of Hostili¬ 
ties between Rome and Persia. Peace made with Valens. 
Death of Sapor. His Coins. 

“Rex Persidis, longaevus ille Sapor, post imperatoris Juliani excessum et 
pudenda? pacis icta fc^dera . . . injectabat Armenia 1 manuin.”—Aram. Marc, 
xxvii. 12. 

The successful issue of Sapor’s Avar with Julian and Jovian 
resulted in no small degree from the attitude which was 
assumed by Armenia soon after Julian commenced his inva¬ 
sion. We have seen that the emperor, when he set out upon 
his expedition, regarded Armenia as an ally, and in forming 
his plans placed considerable dependence on the contingent 
which he expected from Arsaces, the Armenian monarch. 1 .It 
was his intention to attack Ctesiphon with two separate 
armies, acting upon two converging lines. While he himself 
advanced with his main force by way of the Euphrates valley 
and the Nahr-Malcha, he had arranged that his two generals, 
Procopius and Sebastian, should unite their troops with those 
of the Armenian king, and. after ravaging a fertile district of 
Media, make their way towards the great city, through 
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Assyria and Adiabene, 3 along the left bank of the Tigris. It 
was a bitter disappointment to him when, on nearing Ctesi- 
phon, he could see no signs and hear no tidings of the northern 
army, from which he had looked for effectual aid at this crisis 
of the campaign. 3 We have now to consider how this failure 
came about, what circumstances induced that hesitation and 
delay on the part of Sebastian and Procopius which had at 
any rate a large share in frustrating Julian’s plans and causing 
the ill-success of his expedition. 

It appears that the Homan generals, in pursuance of the 
orders given them, marched across Northern Mesopotamia to 
the Armenian borders, and were there joined by an Armenian 
contingent which Arsaces sent to their assistance. 4 The allies 
marched together into Media, and carried fire and sword 
through the fruitful district known as Chiliacomus, or “the 
district of the Thousand Villages.” 5 They might easily have 
advanced further; but the Armenians suddenly and without 
warning drew off and fell back towards their own country. 
According to Moses of Chorene, their general, Zurseus, was 
actuated by a religious motive; it seemed to him monstrous 
that Armenia, a Christian country, should embrace the cause 
of an apostate, and he was prepared to risk offending his own 
sovereign rather than lend help to one whom he regarded a s 
the enemy of his faith. 6 The Roman generals, thus deserted 
by their allies, differed as to the proper course to pursue. 
While one was still desirous of descending the course of the 
Tigris, and making at least an attempt to effect a junction 
with Julian, the other forbade his soldiers to join in the 
march, and insisted on falling back and re-entering Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 7 As usual in such cases, the difference of opinion re¬ 
sulted in a policy of inaction. The attempt to join Julian was 
given up; and the second army, from which he had hoped so 
much, played no further part in the campaign of a.d. 363. 

We are told 8 that Julian heard of the defection of the Arme¬ 
nians while he was still on his way to Ctesiphon, and immedi¬ 
ately sent a letter to Arsaces, complaining of his general’s con¬ 
duct, and threatening to exact a heavy retribution on his re¬ 
turn from the Persian war, if the offence of Zurasus were not 
visited at once with condign punishment. Arsaces was great¬ 
ly alarmed at the message; and, though he made no effort to 
supply the shortcomings of his officer by leading or sending 
fresh troops to Julian’s assistance, yet he hastened to acquit 
himself of complicity in the misconduct of Zuraeus by execut- 
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ing him, together with his whole family . 9 Having thus, as he 
supposed, secured himself against Julian’s anger, he took no 
further steps, hut indulged his love of ease and his distaste for 
the Roman alliance by remaining wholly passive during the 
rest of the year. 

But though the attitude taken by Armenia was thus, on the 
whole, favorable to the Persians, and undoubtedly contributed 
to Sapor’s success, he was himself so far from satisfied with 
the conduct of Arsaces that he resolved at once to invade 
his country and endeavor to strip him of his crown. As Rome 
had by the recent treaty relinquished her protectorate over 
Armenia, and bound herself not to interfere in any quarrel be¬ 
tween the Armenians and the Persians, an opportunity was 
afforded for bringing Armenia into subjection which an ambi¬ 
tious monarch like Sapor was not likely to let slip. He had 
only to consider whether he would employ art or violence, or 
whether he would rather prefer a judicious admixture of the 
two. Adopting the last-named course as the most prudent, he 
proceeded to intrigue with a portion of the Armenian satraps, 
while he made armed incursions on the territories of others, 
and so harassed the country that after a while the satraps 
generally went over to his side, and represented to Arsaces 
that no course was open to him but to make his submission. 
Having brought matters to this point, Sapor had only further 
to persuade Arsaces to surrender himself, in order to obtain 
the province which he coveted, almost without striking a blow. 
He therefore addressed Arsaces a letter which, according to 
the only writer who professes to give its terms , 10 was expressed 
as follows: 

“Sapor, the offspring of Ormazd, comrade of the sun, king of 
kings, sends greeting to his dear brother, Arsaces, king of 
Armenia, whom he holds in affectionate remembrance. It has 
come to our knowledge that thou hast approved thyself our 
faithful friend, since not only didst thou decline to invade Per¬ 
sia with Caesar, but when he took a contingent from thee thou 
didst send messengers and withdraw it . 11 Moreover, we have 
not forgotten how thou actedst at the first, when thou didst 
prevent him from passing through thy territories, as he wished. 
Our soldiers, indeed, who quitted their post, sought to cast on 
thee the blame due to their own cowardice. But we have not 
listened to them: their leader we punished with death, and to 
thy realm, I swear by Mithra, we have done no hurt. Arrange 
matters then so that thou mayest come to us with all speed, 
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and consult with us concerning our common advantage. Then 
thou canst return home.” 

Arsaccs, on receiving this missive, whatever suspicions he 
may have felt, saw no course open to him but to accept the in¬ 
vitation. He accordingly quitted Armenia and made his way 
to the court of Sapor, where he was immediately seized and 
blinded . 12 He was then fettered with chains of silver, accord¬ 
ing to a common practice of the Persians with prisoners of dis¬ 
tinction, 13 and was placed in strict confinement in a place called 
44 the Castle of Oblivion.” 14 

But the removal of their head did not at once produce the 
submission of the people. A national party declared itself un¬ 
der Pharandzem, the wife, and Bab (or Para), the son of 
Arsaces, who threw themselves into the strong fortress of 
Artogerassa (Ardakers), and there offered to Sapor a de¬ 
termined resistance . 15 Sapor committed the siege of this place 
to two renegade Armenians, Cylaces and Artabannes, while at 
the same time he proceeded to extend his influence beyond the 
limits of Armenia into the neighboring country of Iberia, 
which was closely connected with Armenia, and for the most 
part followed its fortunes. 

Iberia was at this time under the government of a king bear¬ 
ing the name of Sauromaces, who had received his investiture 
from Rome, and was consequently likely to uphold Roman 
interests. Sapor invaded Iberia, drove Sauromaces from his 
kingdom, and set up a new monarch in the person of a certain 
Aspacures, on whose brow he placed the coveted diadem . 16 
He then withdrew to his own country, leaving the complete 
subjection of Armenia to be accomplished by his officers, 
Cylaces and Artabannes, or, as the Armenian historians call 
them, Zig and Garen . 17 

Cylaces and Artabannes commenced the siege of Artogerassa, 
and for a time pressed it with vigor, while they strongly urged 
the garrison to make their submission. But, having entered 
within the walls to negotiate, they were won over by the oppo¬ 
site side, and joined in planning a treachorous attack on the 
besieging force, which was surprised at night and compelled to 
retire. Para took advantage of their retreat to quit the town 
and throw himself on the protection of Valens, the Roman 
emperor, who permitted him to reside in regal state at Neocae- 
sarea. Shortly afterwards, however, by the advice of Cylaces 
and Artabannes, he returned into Armenia, and was accepted 
by the patriotic party as their king, Rome secretly countenanc- 
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ing his proceedings. 18 Under these circumstances the Persian 
monarch once more took the field, and, entering Armenia at 
the head of a large army, drove Para, with his counsellors 
Cylaces and Artabannes, to the mountains, renewed the siege 
of Artogerassa, and forced it to submit, captured the queen 
Pharandzem, together with the treasure of Arsaces, 19 and 
finally induced Para to come to terms, and to send him the 
heads of the two arch-traitors. The resistance of Armenia 
would probably now have ceased, had Pome been content to 
see her old enemy so aggrandized, or felt her hands absolutely 
tied by the terms of the treaty of Dura. 

But the success of Sapor thus far only brought him into 
greater difficulties. The Armenians and Iberians, who desired 
above all things liberty and independence, were always especi¬ 
ally hostile to the power from which they felt that they had for 
the time being most to fear. As Christian nations, they had 
also at this period an additional ground of sympathy with 
Pome, and of aversion from the Persians, who were at once 
heathens and intolerant. 20 The patriotic party in both coun¬ 
tries was thus violently opposed to the establishment of Sapor's 
authority over them, and cared little for the artifices by which 
he sought to make it appear that they still enjoyed freedom 
and autonomy. Above all. Pome, being ruled by monarchs 21 
who had had no hand in making the disgraceful peace of a.d. 
303, and who had no strong feeling of honor or religious obliga¬ 
tion in the matter of treaties with barbarians, was preparing 
herself to fly in the face of her engagements, and, regarding 
her own interest as her highest law, to interfere effectually in 
order to check the progress of Persia in North-Western Asia. 

Pome’s first open interference was in Ibera. Iberia had per¬ 
haps not been expressly named in the treaty, and support 
might consequently be given to the expelled Sauromaces with¬ 
out any clear infraction of its conditions. The duke Terentius 
was ordered, therefore, towards tbe close of a.d. 870, to enter 
Iberia with twelve legions and replace upon his throne the old 
Poman feudatory. 22 Accordingly he invaded the country from 
Lazica, which bordered it upon the north, and found no diffi¬ 
culty in conquering it as far as the river Cyrus. On the Cyrus, 
however, he was met by Aspacures, the king of Sapor’s choice, 
who made proposals for an accommodation. Pepresenting 
himself as really well-inclined to Pome, and only prevented 
from declaring himself by the fact that Sapor held his son as a. 
hostage, he asked Terentius' consent to a division of Iberia be- 
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tween himself and his rival, the tract north of the Cyrus being 
assigned to the Roman claimant, and that south of the river 
remaining under his own government. Terentius, to escape 
further trouble, consented to the arrangement; and the double 
kingdom was established. The northern and western portions 
of Iberia were made over to Sauromaces; the southern and 
eastern continued to be ruled by Aspacures. 

When the Persian king received intelligence of these trans¬ 
actions he was greatly excited. 23 To him it appeared clear that 
by the spirit, if not by the letter, of the treaty of Dura, Rome 
had relinquished Iberia equally with Armenia ; 24 and he com¬ 
plained bitterly of the division which had been made of the 
Iberian territory, not only without his consent, but 'without 
his knowledge. He was no doubt aware that Rome had not 
really confined her interference to the region with which she had 
some excuse for intermeddling, but had already secretly in¬ 
tervened in Armenia, and was intending further intervention. 
The count Arinthseus had been sent with an army to the Arme¬ 
nian frontier about the same time that Terentius had invaded 
Iberia, and had received positive instructions to help the 
Armenians if Sapor molested them. It was in vain that the 
Persian monarch appealed to the terms of the treaty of Dura— 
Rome dismissed his ambassadors with contempt, and made no 
change in her line of procedure. Upon this Sapor saw that 
war was unavoidable; and accordingly he wasted no more 
time in embassies, but employed himself during the winter, 
which had now begun, in collecting as large a force as he could, 
in part from his allies, in part from his own subjects, resolving 
to take the field in the spring, and to do his best to punish 
Rome for her faithlessness. 25 

Rome on her part made ready to resist the invasion which 
she knew to be impending. A powerful army was sent to 
guard the East under count Trajan, and Vadomair, ex-king of 
the Alemanni; 26 but so much regard for the terms of the re¬ 
cent treaty was still felt, or pretended, that the generals re¬ 
ceived orders to be careful not to commence hostilities, but to 
wait till an attack was made on them. They were not kept 
long in expectation. As soon as winter was over, Sapor cross¬ 
ed the frontier (a.d. 371) with a large force of native cavalry 
and archers, supported by numerous auxiliaries, 27 and attacked 
the Romans near a place called Vagabanta. The Roman com¬ 
mander gave his troops the order to retire; and accordingly 
they fell back under a shower of Persian arrows, until, several 
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having been wounded, they felt that they could with a good 
face declare that the rupture of the peace was the act of the 
Persians. The retreat was then exchanged for an advance, 
and after a brief engagement the Eomans were victorious, and 
inflicted a severe loss upon their adversaries. 26 Eut the suc¬ 
cess was not followed by results of any importance. Neither 
side seems to have been anxious for another general encounter; 
and the season for hostilities was occupied by a sort of guerilla 
warfare, in which the advantage rested alternately with the 
Persians and the Eomans. 29 At length, when the summer was 
ended, the commanders on either side entered into negotia¬ 
tions; and a truce was made which allowed Sapor to retire to 
Ctesiphon, and the Eoman emperor, who was now personally 
directing the war, to go into winter quarters at Antioch. 3 * 

After this the war languished for two or three years. 31 Va- 
lens was wholly deficient in military genius, and was quite con¬ 
tent if he could maintain a certain amount of Eoman influence 
in Armenia and Iberia, while at the same time he protected 
the Eoman frontier against Persian invasion. Sapor was ad¬ 
vanced in years, and might naturally desire repose, having 
been almost constantly engaged in military expeditions since 
he reached the age of sixteen. Negotiations seem to have 
alternated with hostilities 32 during the interval between a. d. 
371 and 376; but they resulted in nothing, until, in this last- 
named year, a peace was made, 33 winch gave tranquillity to 
the East during the remainder of the reign of Sapor. 

The terms upon which this peace was concluded are obscure. 
It is perhaps most probable that the two contracting powers 
agreed to abstain from further interference with Iberia and 
Armenia, and to leave those countries to follow their own in¬ 
clinations. Armenia seems by the native accounts to have 
gravitated towards Eome under these circumstances, 34 and 
Iberia is likely to have followed her example. The tie of 
Christianity attached these countries to the great power of the 
West; and, except under compulsion, they were not likely at 
this time to tolerate the yoke of Persia for a day. When 
Jovian withdrew the Eoman protection from them, they were 
forced for a while to submit to the power which they disliked; 
but no sooner did his successoi's reverse his policy, and show 
themselves ready to uphold the Armenians and Iberians against 
Persia, than they naturally reverted to the Eoman side, and 
formed an important support to the empire against its Eastern 
rival. 
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The death of Sapor followed the peace of a.d. 376 within a 
few years. He died 35 a.d. 379 or 380, after having reigned 
seventy years. It is curious that, although possessing the 
crown for so long a term, and enjoying a more brilliant reign 
than any preceding monarch, he neither left behind him any 
inscriptions, nor any sculptured memorials. The only material 
evidences that we possess of his reign are his coins, which are 
exceedingly numerous. According to Mordtmann, 36 they may 
be divided into three classes, corresponding to three periods in 
his life. The earliest have on the reverse the fire-altar, with 
two priests, or guards, looking towards the altar, and with the 
flame rising from the altar in the usual way. The head on the 
obverse is archaic in type, and very much resembles that of 
Sapor I. The crown has attached to it, in many cases, that 
“cheek-piece” which is otherwise confined to the first three 
monarchs of the fine. These coins are the best from an artistic 
point of view; they greatly resemble those of the first Sapor, 
but are distinguishable from them, first, by the guards looking 
towards the altar instead of away from it; and, secondly, by a 
greater profusion of pearls about the king’s person. The coins 
of the second period lack the “cheek-piece,” and have on the 
reverse the fire-altar without supporters; they are inferior as 
works of art to those of the first period, but much superior 
to those of the third. These last, which exhibit a marked 
degeneracy, 37 are especially distinguished by having a human 
head in the middle of the flames that rise from the altar. 
Otherwise they. much resemble in their emblems the early 
coins, only differing from them in being artistically inferior. 
The ordinary legends upon the coins are in no respect remark¬ 
able; 38 but occasionally we find the monarch taking the new 
and expressive epithet of Toham , “ the Strong. ” 39 [PL XIX., 
Fig. 1.] 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Short Reigns of Artaxerxes II. and Sapor III. Obscurity 
of their History. Their Relations tilth Armenia. Monu¬ 
ment of Sapor III. at TaJcht-i-Bostan. Coins of Arta¬ 
xerxes II. and Sapor III. Reign of Varahran IV. His 
Signets. His Dealings tilth Armenia. His Death. 
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Syncellus, Chronographia , p. 360, C. 

The glorious reign of Sapor II., which carried the New Per¬ 
sian Empire to the highest point whereto it had yet attained, 
is followed by a time which offers to that remarkable reign a 
most complete contrast. Sapor had occupied the Persian 
throne for a space approaching nearly to three-quarters of a 
century; the reigns of his next three successors amounted to 
no more than twenty years in the aggregate. 1 Sapor had been 
engaged in perpetual wars, had spread the terror of the Per¬ 
sian amis on all sides, and ruled more gloriously than any of 
his predecessors. The kings who followed him were pacific 
and unenterprising; they were almost unknown to their 
neighbors, - and are among the least distinguished of the Sas- 
sanian monarchs. More especially does this character attach 
to the two immediate successors of Sapor II., viz. Artaxerxes 
II. and Sapor III. They reigned respectively four and five 
years ; 9 and their annals during this period are almost a blank. 
Artaxerxes II., who is called by some the brother of Sapor II., 
was more probably his son. 4 He succeeded his father in a.d. 
379, and died at Ctesiphon 5 in a.d. 383. He left a character 
for kindness and amiability behind him, and is known to the 
Persians as NikoukarA or ‘‘the Beneficent,” and to the Arabs 
as Al Djemil, 7 “the Virtuous.” According to the “ Modjmel- 
al-Tewarikh,” he took no taxes from his subjects during the 
four veal’s of his reign, and thereby secured to himself their 
affection and gratitude. He seems to have received overtures 
from the Armenians soon after his accession,* and fora time 
to have been acknowledged by the turbulent mountaineers as 
their sovereign. After the murder of Bab, or Para, the Ro¬ 
mans had set up, as king over Armenia, a certain Varaztad 
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(Pharasdates), a member of the Arsacid family, but no near 
relation of the recent monarchs, assigning at the same time the 
real direction of affairs to an Armenian noble named Mou- 
shegh, who belonged to the illustrious family of the Mamigo- 
nians. 9 Moushegh ruled Armenia with vigor, but was sus¬ 
pected of maintaining over-friendly relations with the Roman 
emperor, Valens, and of designing to undermine and supplant 
his master. Varaztad, after a while, having been worked on 
by his counsellors, grew suspicious of him, and caused him to 
be executed at a banquet. 10 This treachery roused the indigna¬ 
tion of Moushegh’s brother Manuel, who raised a rebellion 
against Varaztad, defeated him in open fight, and drove him 
from his kingdom. 11 Manuel then brought forward the prin¬ 
cess Zermanducht, widow of the late king Para, together with 
her two young sons, Arsaces and Valarsaces, and, surrounding- 
all three with royal pomp, gave to the two princes the name of 
king, while he took care to retain in his own hands the real 
government of the country. Under these circumstances he 
naturally dreaded the hostility of the Roman emperor, who 
was not likely to see with patience a monarch, whom he had 
set upon the throne, deprived of his kingdom by a subject. To 
maintain the position which he had assumed, it was necessary 
that he should contract some important alliance; and the alli¬ 
ance always open to Armenia when she had quarrelled with 
Rome was with the Persians. It seems to have been soon 
after Artaxerxes II. succeeded his father, that Manuel sent an 
embassy to him, with letters and rich gifts, offering, in return 
for his protection, to acknowledge him as lord-paramount of 
Armenia, and promising him unshakable fidelity. 12 The offer 
was, of course, received with extreme satisfaction; and terms 
were speedily arranged. Armenia was to pay a fixed tribute, 
to receive a garrison of ten thousand Persians and to provide 
adequately for their support, to allow a Persian satrap to 
divide with Manuel the actual government of the country, and 
to furnish him with all that was necessary for his court and 
table. On the other hand, Arsaces and Valarsaces, together 
(apparently) with their mother, Zermanducht, were to be al¬ 
lowed the royal title and honors; Armenia was to be protected 
in case of invasion; and Manuel was to be maintained in his 
office of Spcirapet or generalissimo of the Armenian forces. 13 
We cannot say with certainty how long this arrangement re¬ 
mained undisturbed; most probably, however, it did not con¬ 
tinue in force more than a few years. 14 It was most likely 
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while Artaxerxes still ruled Persia, that the rupture described 
by Faustus occurred. 15 A certain Meroujan, an Armenian 
noble, jealous of the power and prosperity of Manuel, per¬ 
suaded him that the Persian commandant in Armenia was 
about to seize his person, and either to send him a prisoner to 
Artaxerxes, or else to put him to death. Manuel, who was so 
credulous as to believe the information, thought it necessary 
for his own safety to anticipate the designs of his enemies, and, 
falling upon the ten thousand Persians with the whole of the 
Armenian army, succeeded in putting them all to the sword, 
except their commander, whom he allowed to escape. 16 War 
followed between Persia and Armenia with varied success, but 
on the whole Manuel had the advantage; he repulsed several 
Persian invasions, and maintained the independence and in¬ 
tegrity of Armenia till his death, without calling in the aid of 
Rome. 17 When, however, Manuel died, about a. d. 3S3, Arme¬ 
nian affairs fell into confusion; the Romans were summoned 
to give help to one party, the Persians to render assistance to 
the other; 18 Armenia became once more the battle-ground 
between the two great powers, and it seemed as if the old con¬ 
test, fraught with so many calamities, was to be at once 
renewed. But the circumstances of the time were such that 
neither Rome nor Persia now desired to reopen the contest. 
Persia was in the hands of weak and unwarlike sovereigns, 
and was perhaps already threatened by Scythie hordes upon 
the east. 19 Rome was in the agonies of a struggle with the 
ever-increasing power of the Goths; and though, in the course of 
the years a.d. 379-3S2, the Great Theodosius had established 
peace in the tract uuder his rule, and delivered the central 
provinces of Macedonia and Thrace from the intolerable 
ravages of the barbai'ic invaders, 20 yet the deliverance had 
been effected at the cost of introducing large bodies of Goths 
into the heart of the empire, 21 while still along the northern 
frontier lay a threatening cloud, from which devastation and 
ruin might at any time burst forth and overspread the pro¬ 
vinces upon the Lower Danube. Thus both the Roman em* 
peror and the Persian king were well disposed towards peace. 
An arrangement was consequently made, and in a.d. 384, five 
years after he had ascended the throne, Theodosius gave 
audience in Constantinople 22 to envoys from the court of 
Persepolis, and concluded with them a treaty whereby matters 
in Armenia were placed on a footing which fairly satisfied 
both sides, and the tranquillity of the East was assured. 23 Ths 
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high contracting powers agreed that Armenia should be parti¬ 
tioned between them. After detaching from the kingdom 
various outlying districts, which could be conveniently ab¬ 
sorbed into their own territories, they divided the rest of the 
country into two unequal portions. The smaller of these, 
which comprised the more western districts, was placed 
under the protection of Rome, and was committed by Theo^ 
dosius to the Arsaces who had been made king by Manuel* 
the son of the unfortunate Bab, or Para, and the grandson of 
the Arsaces contemporary with Julian. The larger portion, 
which consisted of the regions lying towards the east, passed 
under the suzerainty of Persia, and was confided by Sapor III., 
who had succeeded Artaxerxes II., to an Arsacid, named 
Chosroes, a Christian, who was given the title of king, and re¬ 
ceived in marriage at the same time one of Sapor’s sisters. 
Such were the terms on which Rome and Persia brought their 
contention respecting Armenia to a conclusion. Friendly 
relations were in this way established between the two crowns, 
which continued undisturbed for the long space of thirty-six 
years (a.d. 334-420). 24 

Sapor III. appears to have succeeded his brother Artaxerxes 
in a.d. 383, the year before the conclusion of the treaty. It is 
uncertain whether Artaxerxes vacated the throne by death, or 
was deposed in consequence of cruelties whereof he was guilty 
towards the priests and nobles. Tabari and Macoudi, who re¬ 
late his deposition, 25 are authors on whom much reliance can¬ 
not be placed; and the cruelties reported accord but ill 
with the epithets of “the Beneficent” and “the Virtuous,” 
assigned to this monarch by others. 26 Perhaps it is most 
probable that he held the throne till his death, according to the 
statements of Agathias and Eutychius. 27 Of Sapor III., his 
brother and successor, two facts only are recorded—his con¬ 
clusion of the treaty with the Romans in B.c. 384, and his war 
with the Arabs of the tribe of Yad, 28 which must have followed 
shortly afterwards. It must have been in consequence of his 
contest with the latter, whom he attacked in their own coun¬ 
try, that he received from his countrymen the appellation of 
“the Warlike,” 29 an appellation better deserved by either of 
the other monarehs who had borne the same name. 

Sapor III. left behind him a sculptured memorial, which is 
still to be seen in the vicinity of Kermanshah. [PI. XX.] 
It consists of two very similar figures, looking towards each 
other, and standing in an arched frame. On either side of the 
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figures are inscriptions in the Old Pehlevi character, whereby 
we are enabled to identify the individuals represented with the 
second and the third Sapor. 30 The inscriptions run thus:— 
“Pathkelizanimazdisnshaliia Shahpuhri, malkan malka Allan 
ve Anilan, minucliitli min yazdan , bari mazdisn shahia Auhr- 
mazdi, malkan malka Allan ve Anilan, minucliitli min yazdan, 
napi sliahia Narshehi malkan malka 31 and “ Pathkeli maz¬ 
disn shahia Shahpuhri, malkan malka Ailan ve Anilan , minu¬ 
cliitli min yazdan, bari mazdisn shahia Shahpuhri , malkan 
malka Ailan ve Anilan, minucliitli min yazdan , napi shahia 
Auhrmazdi, malkan malka A' 1 They are, it will be seen, iden¬ 
tical in form, with the exception that the names in the right- 
hand inscription are “ Sapor, Hormisdas, Narses,” while those 
in the left-hand one are “ Sapor, Sapor, Hormisdas.” It has 
been supposed 32 that the right-hand figure was erected by 
Sapor II., and the other afterwards added by Sapor III.; but 
the unity of the whole sculpture, and its inclusion under a 
single arch, seem to indicate that it was set up by a single sov- 
ei'eign, and was the fniit of a single conception. If this be so, 
we must necessarily ascribe it to the later of the two monarchs 
commemorated, i.e. to Sapor III., who must be supposed to 
have possessed more than usual filial piety, since the com¬ 
memoration of their predecessors upon the throne is very 
rare among the Sassanians. 

The taste of the monument is questionable. An elaborate 
finish of all the details of the costume compensates but ill for 
a clumsiness of contour and a want of contrast and variety, 
which indicate a low condition of art, and compare unfavorably 
with the earlier performances of the Neo-Persian sculptors. It 
may be doubted whether, among all the reliefs of the Sassani¬ 
ans, there is one which is so entirely devoid of artistic merit as 
this coarse and dull production. 

The coins of Sapor III. and his predecessor, Artaxerxes II., 
have little about them that is remarkable. Those of Artaxerxes 
bear a head which is surmounted with the usual inflated ball, 
and has the diadem, but is without a crown—a deficiency in 
which some see an indication that the prince thus represented 
was regent rather than monarch of Persia. 33 [PI. XIX. Fig. 2.] 
The legends upon the coins are, however, in the usual style of 
royal epigraphs, running commonly 34 — 11 Mazdisn bag Art ah- 
shetri malkan malka Airan ve Aniran ,” or “ the Ormazd-wor- 
shipping divine Artaxerxes, king of the kings of Iran and 
Turan.” They are easily distinguishable from those of Arta 
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xerxes I., both by the profile, which is far less marked, and by 
the fire-altar on the reverse, which has always two supporters, 
looking towards the altar. The coins of Sapor III. present some 
unusual types. [PI. XIX. Fig. 8.] On some of them the king has 
his hair bound with a simple diadem, without crown or cap of 
any kind. 35 On others he wears a cap of a very peculiar character, 
which has been compared to a biretta , 36 but is really altogether 
sui generis. The cap is surmounted by the ordinary inflated 
ball, is ornamented with jewels, and is bound round at bottom 
wuth the usual diadem. 37 The legend upon the obverse of Sa¬ 
por’s coins is of the customary character; but the reverse 
bears usually, besides the name of the king, the word atnr, 
which has been supposed to stand for Aturia or Assyria ; ss this 
explanation, however, is very doubtful. 39 

The coins of both kings exhibit marks of decline, especially 
on the reverse, where the drawing of the figures that support 
the altar is very inferior to that which we observe on the coins 
of the kings from Sapor I. to Sapor II. The characters on both 
obverse and reverse are also carelessly rendered, and can only 
with much difficulty be deciphered. 

Sapor IIL died a.d. 388, after reigning a little more than five 
years. 40 . He was a man of simple tastes, 41 and is said to have 
been fond of exchanging the magnificence and dreary etiquette 
of the court for the freedom and ease of a life under tents. On 
an occasion when he was thus enjoying himself, it happened 
that one of those violent hurricanes, to which Persia is subject, 
arose, and, falling in full force on the royal encampment, blew 
down the tent wherein he was sitting. It happened unfortu¬ 
nately that the main tent-pole struck him, as it fell, in a vital 
part, and Sapor died from the blow. 42 Such at least was the 
account given by those who had accompanied him, and gener¬ 
ally believed by his subjects. There were not, however, want¬ 
ing persons to whisper that the story was untrue—that the real 
cause of the catastrophe which had overtaken the unhappy 
monarch was a conspiracy of his nobles, or his guards, who 
had overthrown his tent purposely, and murdered him ere he 
could escape from them. 

The successor of Sapor III. was Varahran IV., whom some 
authorities call his brother and others his son. 43 This prince is 
known to the oriental writers as “ Varahran Kerman-shah,” or 
‘ ‘ Varahran, king of Carmania.” Agathias tells us 44 that during 
the lifetime of his father he was established as governor over 
Kerman or Carmania, and thus obtained the appellation which 
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pertinaciously adhered to him. A curious relic of antiquity, 
fortunately preserved to modern times amid so much that has 
been lost, confirms this statement. It is the seal of Varahran 
before he ascended the Persian throne, and contains, besides his 
portrait, beautifully cut, an inscription, which is read as fol¬ 
lows : 45 —‘ ‘ Varahran Kerman mallca , hart mazdisn bag Shahpuh- 
ri malkan mallca Airan ve Aniran , minuchitri min yazclan ” 
or “Varahran, king of Kerman, son of the Ormazd-worshipping 
divine Sapor, king of the kings of Iran and Turan, heaven-de¬ 
scended of the race of the gods.” [PI. XIX. Fig. 5.] Another 
seal, belonging to him probably after he had become monarch 
of Persia, contains his full-length portrait, 4 * and exhibits him 
as trampling under foot a prostrate figure, supposed to repre¬ 
sent a Roman, 47 by which it would appear that he claimed to 
have gained victories or advantages over Rome. [PI. XIX. Figs. 
3 and 4.] It is not altogether easy to understand how this 
could have been. Not onl} r do the Roman writers mention no 
war between the Romans and Persians at this time, but the}' 
expressly declare that the East remained in profound repose 
during the entire reign of Varahran, and that Rome and Persia 
continued to be friends. 48 The difficulty may, however, be per¬ 
haps explained by a consideration of the condition of affairs in 
Armenia at this time; for in Armenia Rome and Persia had 
still conflicting interests, and, without having recourse to arms, 
triumphs might be obtained in this quarter by the one over the 
other. 

On the division of Armenia between Arsaces and Chosroes, 
a really good understanding had been established, which had 
lasted for about six years. Arsaces had died two years after 
he became a Roman feudatory ; 49 and, at Ins death, Rome had 
absorbed his territories into her empire, and placed the new 
province under the government of a count. 50 No objection to 
the arrangement had been made by Persia, and the whole of 
Armenia had remained for four years tranquil and without 
disturbance. But, about a.d. 390, Chosroes became dis¬ 
satisfied with his position, and entered into relations with 
Rome which greatly displeased the Armenian monarch, 51 
Chosroes obtained from Theodosius his own appointment to 
the Armenian eountship, and thus succeeded in uniting both 
Roman and Persian Armenia under his government. Elated 
with this success, he proceeded further to venture on admin¬ 
istrative acts which trenched, according to Persian views, on 
the rights of the lord paramount. 55 Finally, when Varahran 
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addressed to him a remonstrance, he replied in insulting terms, 
and, renouncing his authority, placed the whole Armenian 
kingdom under the suzerainty and protection of Home. 53 
War between the two great powers must now have seemed 
imminent, and could indeed only have been avoided by great 
moderation and self-restraint on the one side or the other. 
Under these circumstances it was Rome that drew back. 
Theodosius declined to receive the submission which Chosroes 
tendered, and refused to lift a finger in his defence. The 
unfortunate prince was forced to give himself up to Varahan, 
who consigned him to the Castle of Oblivion, and placed his 
brother, Yarahran-Sapor, upon the Armenian throne. 54 These 
events seem to have fallen into the year a.d. 391, the 
third year of Varahran, 55 who may well have felt proud of 
them, and have thought that they formed a triumph over 
Rome which deserved to be commemorated. 

The character of Varahran IV. is represented variously by 
the native authorities. According to some of them, his 
temper was mild, and hi's conduct irreproachable. 56 Others 
say that he was a hard man, and so neglected the duties of 
his station that he would not even read the petitions or com¬ 
plaints which were addressed to him. 57 It would seem that 
there must have been some ground for these latter representa¬ 
tions, since it is generally agreed 58 that the cause of his death 
was a revolt of his troops, who surrounded him and shot at 
him with arrows. One shaft, better directed than the rest, 
struck him in a vital part, and he fell and instantly expired. 
Thus perished, in a.d. 399, the third son of the Great Sapor, 
after a reign of eleven years. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Accession of Isdigercl I . Peaceful Character of Ms Reign. His 
Alleged Guardianship of Theodosius II. His leaning to - 
ivards Christianity, and consequent Unpopularity with his 
Subjects. His Change of view and Persecution of the 
Christians. His relations with Armenia. Ilis Coins. 
His Personal Character. His Death. 

E7ri Toirrots ’IcrSiyepSTjs .■ . . rrfv Tlepo-Licrjv rtyefioviav irapa\ajj.^dveL, 6 iroAu? irapa. 'Pajjaatoi? 
/cal irepi\d\r)Tos. —Agatliias, iv. 26; p. 136, C. 

Varahran IV. was succeeded (a.d. 399) by his son, 
Izdikerti, 1 or Isdigerd J.f whom the soldiers, though they 
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had murdered his father, 3 permitted to ascend the throne 
without difficulty. He is said, at his accession, to have borne 
a good character for prudence and moderation, 4 a character 
which he sought to confirm by the utterance on various oc¬ 
casions of high-sounding moral sentiments. 5 The general 
tenor of his reign was peaceful; 6 and we may conclude there¬ 
fore that he was of an unwarlike temper, since the circum¬ 
stances of the time were such as would naturally have induced 
a prince of any military capacity to resume hostilities against 
the Bomans. After the arrangement made with Borne by 
Sapor III. in a. d. 384, a terrible series of calamities had be¬ 
fallen the empire. 7 Invasions of Ostrogoths and Franks sig¬ 
nalized the years A. d. 38G and 388; in a. d. 387 the revolt of 
Maximus seriously endangered the western moiety of the 
Roman state; in the same year occurred an outburst of 
sedition at Antioch, which was followed shortly by the more 
dangerous sedition, and the terrible massacre of Thessalonica; 
Argobastes and Eugenius headed a rebellion in a.d. 392; 
Gildo the Moor detached Africa from the empire in a.d. 
38G, and maintained a separate dominion on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean for twelve years, from a.d. 
386 to 398; in a.d. 395 the Gothic warriors within and 
without the Boman frontier took arms, and under the re¬ 
doubtable Alaric threatened at once the East and the West, 
ravaged Greece, captured Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, and 
from the coasts of the Adriatic already marked for their prey 
the smiling fields of Italy. The rulers of the East and West, 
Arcadius and Honorius, were alike weak and unenterprising; 
and further, they were not even on good terms, nor was either 
likely to trouble himself very greatly about attacks upon the 
territories of the other. Isdigerd might have crossed the 
Euphrates, and overrun or conquered the Asiatic provinces of 
the Eastern Empire, without causing Honorious a pang, or in¬ 
ducing him to stir from Milan. It is true that Western Borne 
possessed at this time the rare treasure of a capable general; 
but Stilicho was looked upon with fear and aversion by the 
emperor of the East, 8 and was moreover fully occupied with 
the defence of his own master's territories. Had Isdigerd, on 
ascending the throne in a.d. 399, unsheathed the sword and 
resumed the bold designs of his grandfather, Sapor II., he 
could scarcely have met with any serious or prolonged resis¬ 
tance. He would have found the East governed practically by 
the eunuch Eutropius, a plunderer and oppressor, universally 
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hated and feared ; a he would have had opposed to him nothing 
but distracted counsels and disorganized forces; Asia Minor 
was in possession of the Ostrogoths, who, under the leadership 
of Tribigild, were ravaging and destroying far and wide ; 10 the 
armies of the State were commanded by Gainas, the Goth, and 
Leo, the wool-comber, of whom the one was incompetent, and 
the other unfaithful; 11 there was nothing, apparently, tlia* 
could have prevented him from overrunning Roman Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, or even from extending his ravages, 
or his dominion, to the shores of the iEgean. But the opportu¬ 
nity was either not seen, or was not regarded as having any 
attractions. Isdigerd remained tranquil and at rest within the 
walls of his capital. Assuming as his special‘title the charac¬ 
teristic epithet 12 of “Ramashtras,” “the most quiet,” or “the 
most firm,” he justified his assumption of it by a complete 
abstinence from all military expeditions. 

When Isdigerd had reigned peaceably for the space of nine 
years, he is said to have received a compliment of an unusual 
character. Arcadius, the emperor of the East, finding his end 
approaching, and anxious to secure a protector for his son 
Theodosius, a boy of tender age, instead of committing him to 
the charge of his uncle Honorius, or selecting a guardian for 
him from among his own subjects, by a formal testamentary 
act, we are told, 13 placed his child under the protection of the 
Persian monarch. He accompanied the appointment by a sol¬ 
emn appeal to the magnanimity of Isdigerd, whom he exhorted 
at some length to defend with all his force, and guide with his 
best wisdom, the young king and 1 is kingdom. 14 According to 
one writer, 15 he further appended to this trust a valuable legacy 
—no less than a thousand pounds weight of pure gold, which 
he begged his Persian brother to accept as a token of his good¬ 
will. When Arcadius died, and the testament was opened, 
information of its contents was sent to Isdigerd, who at once 
accepted the charge assigned to him, and addressed a letter 
to the Senate of Constantinople, 16 in which he declared his de¬ 
termination to punish any attempt against his ward with the 
extremest severity. Unable to watch over his charge in per¬ 
son, he selected for his guide and instructor a learned eunuch 
of his court, by name Antiochus, and sent him to Constantino¬ 
ple, 17 where for several years he was the young prince’s con¬ 
stant companion. Even after his death or expulsion, 18 which 
took place in consequence of the intrigues of Pulcheria, Theo¬ 
dosius’s elder sister, the Persian monarch continued faithful to 
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his engagements. During the whole of his reign he not only 
remained at peace with the Eomans, but avoided every act 
that they could have regarded as in the least degree un¬ 
friendly. 19 

Such is the narrative which has come down to us on the au¬ 
thority of historians, the earliest of whom wrote a century and 
a half after Arcadius's death. 20 Modern criticism has, in gen- 
/ ral, rejected the entire story, on this account, regarding the 
silence of the earlier writers as outweighing the positive state¬ 
ments of the later ones. 21 It should, however, be borne in 
mind, first that the earlier writers are few in number, 22 and 
that them histories are very meagre and scanty; secondly, that 
the fact, if act it were, was one not very palatable to Chris¬ 
tians; and thirdly, that, as the results, so far as Eome was 
concerned, were negative, the event might not have seemed 
to be one of much importance, or that required notice. The 
character of Procopius, with whom the story originates, should 
also be taken into consideration, and the special credit allowed 
him by Agathias for careful and diligent research. 23 It may 
be added, that one of the main points of the narrative—the 
position of Antiockus at Constantinople during the early years 
of Theodosius—is corroborated by the testimony of a contem¬ 
porary, the bishop Synesius, 24 who speaks of a man of this 
name, recently in the service of a Persian , 25 as all-powerful 
with the Eastern emperor. It has been supposed by one 
writer 26 that the whole story grew out of this fact; but the 
basis scarcely seems to be sufficient; and it is perhaps most 
probable that Arcadius did really by his will commend his son 
to the kind consideration of the Persian monarch, and that 
that monarch in consequence sent him an adviser, though the 
formal character of the testamentary act, and the power and 
position of Antiochus at the court of Constantinople, may have 
been overstated. Theodosius no doubt owed his quiet posses¬ 
sion of the throne rather to the good disposition towards him 
of his own subjects than to the protection of a foreigner; and 
Isdigerd refrained from all attack on the territories of the 
young prince, rather by reason of his own pacific temper than 
in consequence of the will of Arcadius. 

The friendly relations established, under whatever circum¬ 
stances, between Isdigerd and the Eoman empire of the East 
seemed to have inclined the Persian monarch, during a portion 
of his reign, to take the Christians into his favor, and even to 
have induced him to contemplate seeking admission into the 
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Church by the door of baptism. 27 Antiochus, his representa* 
tive at the Court of Arcadius, openly wrote in favor of the 
persecuted sect; 28 and the encouragement received from this 
high quarter rapidly increased the number of professing Chris¬ 
tians in the Persian territories. 29 The sectaries, though op¬ 
pressed, had long been allowed to have their bishops; and Is- 
digerd is said to have listened with approval to the teaching 
of two of them, Marutha, bishop of Mesopotamia, and Abdaas, 
bishop of Ctesiphon. 30 Convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
but unhappily an alien from its spirit, he commenced a perso- 
cution of the Magians and their most powerful adherents, 31 
which caused him to be held in detestation by his subjects, 
and has helped to attach to his name the epithets of “Al- 
Khasha,” “ the Harsh,” and “Al-Athim,” “ the Wicked.” 32 But 
the persecution did not continue long. The excessive zeal of 
Abdaas after a while provoked a reaction; and Isdigerd, de¬ 
serting the cause which he had for a time espoused, threw 
himself (with all the zeal of one who, after nearly embrac¬ 
ing truth, relapses into error) into the arms of the opposite 
party. Abdaas had ventured to burn down the great Fire- 
Temple of Ctesiphon, and had then refused to rebuild it. 33 Is¬ 
digerd authorized the Magian hierarchy to retaliate by a gen¬ 
eral destruction of the Christian churches throughout the Per¬ 
sian dominions, and by the arrest and punishment of all those 
who acknowledged themselves to believe the Gospel. 34 A fear¬ 
ful slaughter of the Christians in Persia followed during five 
years ; 35 some, eager for the earthly glory and the heavenly re¬ 
wards of martyrdom, were forward to proclaim themselves 
members of the obnoxious sect; others, less courageous or less 
inclined to self-assertion, sought rather to conceal their creed; 
but these latter were carefully sought out, both in the towns 
and in the country districts, 36 and when convicted were relent¬ 
lessly put to death. Nor was mere death regarded as enough. 
The victims were subjected, besides, to cruel sufferings of vari¬ 
ous kinds, 37 and the greater number of them expired under 
torture. 38 Thus Isdigerd alternately oppressed the two relig¬ 
ious professions, to one or other of which belonged the great 
mass of his subjects; and, having in this way given both 
parties reason to hate him, earned and acquired a unanimity 
of execration which has but seldom been the lot of persecuting 
monarchs. 

At the same time that Isdigerd allowed this violent persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians in his own kingdom of Persia, he also 
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sanctioned an attempt to extirpate Christianity in the de¬ 
pendent country of Armenia. Yarahran-Sapor, the successor 
of Chosrces, had ruled the territory quietly and peaceably for 
twenty-one years. 89 He died a.d. 412, leaving behind him a 
single son, Artases, who was at his father’s death aged no 
more than ten years. 40 Under these circumstances, Isaac, the 
Metropolitan of Armenia, proceeded to the court of Ctesiphon, 
and petitioned Isdigerd to replace on the Armenian throne the 
prince who had been deposed twenty-one years earlier, and 
who was still a prisoner on parole 41 in the “Castle of Oblivion” 
—viz. Chosroes. Isdigerd acceded to the request; and Clios- 
roes was released from confinement and restored to the throne 
from which he had been expelled by Yarahran IY. in a.d. 
301. He, however, survived his elevation only a year. Upon 
his decease, a.d. 413, Isdigerd selected for the viceroyship, not 
an Arsacid, not even an Armenian, but his own son, Sapor, 
whom he forced upon the reluctant provincials, compelling 
them to acknowledge him as monarch (a.d. 413-414). Sapor 
was instructed to ingratiate himself with the Armenian no¬ 
bles, by inviting them to visit him, by feasting them, making 
them presents, holding friendly converse with them, hunting 
with them; and was bidden to use such influence as he might 
obtain to convert the chiefs from Christianity to Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. The young prince appears to have done his best; but 
the Armenians were obstinate, resisted his blandishments, and 
remained Christians in spite of all his efforts. He reigned 42 
from a.d. 414 to 418, at the end of which time, learning that 
his father had fallen into ill health, he quitted Armenia and 
returned to the Persian court, in order to press his claims to 
the succession. Isdigerd died soon afterwards 43 (a.d. 419 or 
420); and Sapor made an attempt to seize the throne; but 
there was another pretender whose partisans had more 
strength, and the viceroy of Armenia was treacherously as¬ 
sassinated in the palace of his father. 44 Armenia remained 
for three years in a state of anarchy; and it xras not till Ya¬ 
rahran V. had been for some time established upon the Persian 
throne that Artases was made viceroy, under the name of 
Artasiris or Artaxerxes. 45 

The coins of Isdigerd I. are not remarkable as works of art; 
hut they possess some features of interest. They are numerous, 
and appear to have been issued from various mints, 4 " hut all 
bear a head of the same type. [PI. XXI.. Fig. 1.] It is that 
of a middle-aged man, with a short beard and hair gathered 
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behind the head in a cluster of curls. The distinguishing mark 
is the head-dress, which has the usual inflated ball above a 
fragment of the old mural crown, and further bears a crescent 
in front. The reverse has the usual fire-altar with supporters, 
and is for the most part very rudely executed. 47 The ordinary 
legend is, on the obverse, Mazdisn bag ramashtras Izdikerti , 
malkan malka Airan , or “the Ormazd-worshipping divine 
most peaceful Isdigerd, king of the kings of Iran;” and on 
the reverse, Ramaslitvas Izdikerti , “the most peaceful Isdi¬ 
gerd.” In some cases, there is a second name, associated with 
that of the monarch, on the reverse, a name which reads 
either “Ardashatri” (Artaxerxes) 48 or, “ Varahran.” 49 It has 
been conjectured that, where the name of “Artaxerxes” oc¬ 
curs, the reference is to the founder of the empire ; 50 while it 
is admitted that the “Varahran” intended is almost certainly 
Isdigerd’s son and successor, 51 Varahran V., the “Bahram- 
Gur” of the modern Persians. Perhaps a more reasonable ac¬ 
count of the matter would be that Isdigerd had originally a 
son Artaxerxes, whom he intended to make his successor, but 
that this son died or offended him, and that then he gave his 
place to Varahran. 

The character of Isdigerd is variously represented. Accord¬ 
ing to the Oriental writers, he had by nature an excellent dis¬ 
position, and at the time of his accession was generally re¬ 
garded as eminently sage, prudent, and virtuous; but his 
conduct after he became king disappointed all the hopes that 
had been entertained of him. He was violent, cruel, and pleas¬ 
ure-seeking; he broke all laws human and divine; he plun¬ 
dered the rich, ill-used the poor, despised learning, left those 
who did him a service unrewarded, suspected everybody. 52 
He wandered continually about his vast empire, not to benefit 
his subjects, but to make them all suffer equally. 53 In curious 
contrast with these accounts is the picture drawn of him by 
the Western authors, who celebrate his magnanimity and his 
virtue/ 4 his peaceful temper, his faithful guardianship of Theo¬ 
dosius, and even his exemplary piety. 55 A modern writer 56 
has suggested that he was in fact a wise and tolerant prince, 
whose very mildness and indulgence offended the bigots of his 
own country, and caused them to represent his character in 
the most odious light, and do their utmost to blacken his 
memory. But this can scarcely be accepted as the true ex¬ 
planation of the discrepancy. It appears from the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal historians 57 that, whatever other good qualities Isdigerd 
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may have possessed, tolerance at any rate was not among his 
virtues. Induced at one time by Christian bishops almost to 
embrace Christianity, he violently persecuted the professors 
of the old Persian religion. Alarmed at a later period by the 
excessive zeal of his Christian preceptors, and probably fearful 
of provoking rebellion among his Zoroas*rian subjects, he 
turned around upon his late friends, and treated them with 
a cruelty even exceeding that previously exhibited towards 
their adversaries. It was probably this twofold persecution 
that, offending both professions, attached to Isdigerd in his 
own country the character of a harsh and had monarch. For¬ 
eigners, who did not suffer from his caprices or his violence, 
might deem him magnanimous and a model of virtue. His 
own subjects with reason detested his rule, and branded his 
memory with the well-deserved epithet of Al-Athim, “the 
Wicked.” 

A curious tale is told as to the death of Isdigerd. He was 
still in the full vigor of manhood when one day a horse of rare 
beauty, without bridle or caparison, came of its own accord 
and stopped before the gate of his palace. The news was told 
to the king, who gave orders that the strange steed should be 
saddled and bridled, and prepared to mount it. But the animal 
reared and kicked, and would not allow any one to come near, 
till the king himself approached, when the creature totally 
changed its mood, appeared gentle and docile, stood perfectly 
still, and allowed both saddle and bridle to be put on. The 
crupper, however, needed some arrangement, and Isdigerd in 
full confidence proceeded to complete his task, when suddenly 
the horse lashed out with one of his hind legs, and dealt the 
unfortunate prince a blow which killed him on the spot. The 
animal then set off at speed, disembarrassed itself of its ac¬ 
coutrements, and galloping away was never seen any more. 58 
The modem historian of Persia compresses the tale into a 
single phrase, 59 and tells us that “Isdigerd died from the kick 
of a horse: 5 ’ but the Persians of the time regarded the occur 
rence as an answer to their prayers, and saw in the wild steed 
an angel sent by God/® 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Internal Troubles on the Death of Isdigerd I Accession of 
Varahran V . His Persecution of the Christians. His 
War with Pome. His Relations with Armenia from a.d. 
422 to a.d. 428. His Wars ivith the Scythic Tribes on 
his Eastern Frontier . His Strange Death . His Coins . 
His Character. 
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It would seem that at the death of Isdigerd there was some 
difficulty as to the succession. Varahran, whom he had des¬ 
ignated as his heir, J appears to have been absent from the capi¬ 
tal at the time; while another son, Sapor, who had held the 
Armenian throne from a.d. 414 to 418, was present at the seat 
of government, and bent on pushing his claims. 2 Varahran, if 
we may believe the Oriental writers, who are here unanimous, 3 
had been educated among the Arab tribes dependent on Persia, 
who now occupied the greater portion of Mesopotamia. His 
training had made him an Arab rather than a Persian; and he 
was believed to have inherited the violence, the pride, and the 
cruelty of his father. 4 His countrymen were thererore re¬ 
solved that they would not allow him to be king. Neither 
were they inclined to admit the claims of Sapor, whose 
government of Armenia had not been particularly success¬ 
ful, 5 and whose recent desertion of his proper post for the 
advancement of his own private interests was a crime against 
his country which deserved punishment rather than reward. 
Armenia had actually revolted as soon as he quitted it, had 
Iriven out the Persian garrison, 6 and was a prey to rapine and 
disorder. We cannot be surprised that, under these circum¬ 
stances, Sapor’s machinations and hopes were abruptly termi¬ 
nated, soon after his father’s demise, by his own murder. The 
nobles and chief Magi took affairs into their own hands. 7 In¬ 
stead of sending for Varahran, or awaiting his arrival, they 
selected for king a descendant of Artaxerxes I. only remotely 
related to Isdigerd—a prince of the name of Chosroes—and 
formally placed him upon the throne. But Varahran was not 
willing to cede his rights. Having persuaded the Arabs to 
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embrace his cause, he marched upon Ctesiphon at the head of 
a large force, and by some means or other, most probably by 
the terror of his arms, 8 prevailed upon Chosroes, the nobles, 
and the Magi, to submit to him. The people readily acquiesced 
in the change of masters; Chosroes descended into a private 
station, and Varahran, son of Isdigerd, became king. 

Varahran seems to have ascended the throne in a.d. 420.® 
He at once threw himself into the hands of the priestly party, 
and, resuming the persecution of the Christians which his 
father had carried on during his later years, showed himself, 
to one moiety of his subjects at any rate, as bloody and cruel 
as the late monarch. 10 Tortures of various descriptions were 
employed; 11 and so grievous was the pressure put upon the 
followers of Christ that in a short time large numbers of the 
persecuted sect quitted the countiy, and placed themselves 
under the protection of the Romans. Varahran had to con¬ 
sider whether he would quietly allow the escape of these 
criminals, or would seek to enforce his will upon them at the 
risk of a rupture with Rome. He preferred the bolder line of 
conduct. His ambassadors were instructed to require the sur¬ 
render of the refugees at the court of Constantinople; 12 and 
when Theodosius, to his honor, indignantly rejected the 
demand, they had orders to protest against the emperor’s 
decision, and to threaten him with their master’s vengeance. 

It happened that at the time there were some other out¬ 
standing disputes, which caused the relations of the two em¬ 
pires to be less amicable than was to be desired. The Persians 
had recently begun to work their gold mines, and had hired 
experienced persons from the Romans, whose services they 
found so valuable that when the period of the hiring was ex¬ 
pired they would not suffer the miners to quit Persia and 
return to their homes. They are also said to have ill-used the 
Roman merchants who traded in the Persian territories, and 
to have actually robbed them of their merchandise. 15 

These causes of complaint were not, however, it would 
seem, brought forward by the Romans, who contented them¬ 
selves with simply refusing the demand for the extradition of 
the Christian fugitives, and refrained from making any 
counter-claims. But their moderation was not appreciated; 
and the Persian monarch, on learning that Rome would not 
restore the refugees, declared the peace to be at an end, and 
immediately made preparations for war. The Romans had, 
however, anticipated his decision, and took the field in forc« 
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before the Persians were ready. The command was entrusted 
to a general bearing the strange name of Ardaburius, 14 who 
marched his troops through Armenia into the fertile province 
of Arzanene, 15 and there defeated Narses, 16 the leader whom 
Varahran had sent against him. Proceeding to plunder 
Arzanene, Ardaburius suddenly heard that his adversary was 
about to enter the Roman province of Mesopotamia, which 
was denuded of troops, and seemed to invite attack. Hastily 
concluding his raid, he passed from Arzanene into the threat¬ 
ened district, and was in time to prevent the invasion intended 
by Narses, who, when he found his designs forestalled, threw 
himself into the fortress of Nisibis, and there stood on the 
defensive. Ardaburius did not feel himself strong enough to 
invest the town; and for some time the two adversaries re¬ 
mained inactive, each watching the other. It was during this 
interval that (if we may credit Socrates) the Persian general 
sent a challenge to the Roman, inviting him to fix time and 
place for a trial of strength between the two armies. Arda¬ 
burius prudently declined the overture, remarking that the 
Romans were not accustomed to fight battles when their 
enemies wished, but when it suited themselves. Soon after¬ 
wards he found himself able to illustrate his meaning by his 
actions. Having carefully abstained from attacking Nisibis 
while his strength seemed to him insufficient, he suddenly, 
upon receiving large reinforcements from Theodosius, changed 
his tactics, and, invading Persian Mesopotamia, marched upon 
the stronghold held by Narses, and formally commenced its 
siege. 

Hitherto Varahran, confident in his troops or his good 
fortune, had left the entire conduct of the military operations 
to his general; but the danger of Nisibis—that dearly won and 
highly prized possession 17 —seriously alarmed him, and mad<? 
him resolve to take the field in person with all his forces. En¬ 
listing on his side the services of his friends the Arabs, under 
their great sheikh, Al-Amundarus (Moundsir), 19 and collecting 
together a strong body of elephants, 19 he advanced to the re¬ 
lief of the beleaguered town. Ardaburius drew off on his ap¬ 
proach, burned his seige artillery, and retired from before the 
place. Nisibis was preserved; but soon afterwards a disaster 
is said to have befallen the Arabs, who, believing themselves 
about to be attacked by the Roman force, were seized with a 
sudden panic, and, rushing in headlong flight to the Eu¬ 
phrates (!) threw themselves into its waters, encumbered with 
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tlieir clothes and arms, and there perished to the number of a 
hundred thousand. 20 

The remaining circumstances of the war are not related by 
our authorities in chronological sequence. But as it is certain 
that the war lasted only two years, 21 and as the events above 
narrated certainly belong to the earlier portion of it, and 
seem sufficient for one campaign, we may perhaps be justified 
in assigning to the second year, a.d. 421, the other details 
recorded—viz., the siege of Theodosiopolis, the combat be¬ 
tween Areobindus and Ardazanes, the second victory of Arda- 
burius, and the destruction of the remnant of the Arabs by 
Vitianus. 

Theodosiopolis was a city built by the reigning emperor, 
Theodosius II., in the Roman portion of Armenia, near the 
sources of the Euphrates. 22 It was defended by strong walls, 
lofty towers, and a deep ditch. 23 Hidden channels conducted 
an unfailing supply of water into the heart of the place, and 
the public granaries were large and generally well stocked 
with provisions. 24 This town, recently built for the defence of 
the Roman Armenia, was (it would seem) attacked in a.d. 421 
by Yarahran in person. 25 He besieged it for above thirty 
days, and employed against it all the means of capture which 
were known to the military art of the period. But the de¬ 
fence was ably conducted by the bishop of the city, a certain 
Eunomius, who was resolved that, if he could prevent it, an 
infidel and persecuting monarch should never lord it over his 
see. Eunomius not merely animated the defenders, but took 
part personally in the defence, and even on one occasion dis¬ 
charged a stone from a balista with his own hand, and killed 
a prince who had not confined himself to his military duties, 
Ihit had insulted the faith of the besieged. The death of this 
officer is said to have induced Yarahran to retire, and not 
further molest Theodosiopolis. 26 

While the fortified towns on either side thus maintained 
themselves against the attacks made on them, Theodosius, we 
are told, 27 gave an independent command to the patrician 
Procopius, and sent him at the head of a body of troops to op¬ 
pose Yarahran. The armies met, and were on the point of 
engaging when the Persian monarch made a proposition to 
decide the war, not by a general battle, but by a single combat. 
Procopius assented; and a warrior was selected on either side, 
the Persians choosing for their champion a certain Ardazanes, 
and the Romans “Areobindus the Goth,” count of the 
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“ Fcederati.” In the conflict which followed the Persian 
charged his adversary with his spear, but the nimble Goth 
avoided the thrust by leaning to one side, after which he en¬ 
tangled Ardazanes in a net, and then despatched him with his 
sword. 25 The result was accepted by Yarahran as decisive of 
the war, and he desisted from any further hostilities. Areo- 
bindus 29 received the thanks of the emperor for his victory, 
and twelve years later was rewarded with the consulship. 

But meanwhile, in other portions of the wide field over which 
the war was raging, Rome had obtained additional successes. 
Ardaburius, who probably still commanded in Mesopotamia, 
had drawn the Persian force opposed to him into an ambus¬ 
cade, and had destroyed it, together with its seven generals. 30 
Yitianus, an officer of whom nothing more is known, had ex¬ 
terminated the remnant of the Arabs not drowned in the 
Euphrates. 31 The war had gone everywhere against the Per¬ 
sians; and it is not improbable that Yarahran, before the close 
of a.d. 421, proposed terms of peace. 32 

Peace, however, was not exactly made till the next year. 
Early in a.d. 422, a Roman envoy, byname Maximus, appeared 
in the camp of Yarahran, 33 and, when taken into the presence 
of the great king, stated that he was empowered by the Ro¬ 
man generals to enter into negotiations, but had had no com¬ 
munication with the Roman emperor, who dwelt so far off that 
he had not heard of the war, and was so powerful that, if he 
knew of it, he would regard it as a matter of small account. 
It is not likely that Yarahran was much impressed by these 
falsehoods; but he was tired of the war; he had found that 
Rome could hold her own, and that he was not likely to gain 
anything by prolonging it; and he was in difficulties as to 
provisions, 34 whereof his supply had run short. He was there¬ 
fore well inclined to entertain Maximus's proposals favorably. 
The corps of the “ Immortals,” however, which was in his 
camp, took a different view, and entreated to be allowed an 
opportunity of attacking the Romans imawares, while they 
believed negotiations to be going on, considering that under 
such circumstances they would be certain of victory. Yarah¬ 
ran, according to the Roman writer who is here our sole 
authority, 35 consented. The Immortals made their attack, and 
the Romans were at first in some danger; but the unexpected 
arrival of a reinforcement saved them, and the Immortals 
were defeated and cut off to a man. After this, Yarahran 
made peace with Rome through the instrumentality of Maxi- 
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mus, 86 consenting, it would seem, not merely that Rome should 
harbor the Persian Christians, if she pleased, but also that all 
persecution of Christians should henceforth cease throughout 
his own empire. 87 

The formal conclusion of peace was accompanied, and per¬ 
haps helped forward, by the well-judging charity of an ad¬ 
mirable prelate. Acacius, bishop of Amida, pitying the con¬ 
dition of the Persian prisoners whom the Romans had captured 
during their raid into Arzanene, and were dragging off into 
slavery, interposed to save them; and, employing for the pur¬ 
pose all the gold and silver plate that he could find in the 
churches of his diocese, ransomed as many as seven thousand 
captives, supplied their immediate wants with the utmost ten¬ 
derness, and sent them to Varahran, 38 who can scarcely have 
failed to be impressed by an act so unusual in ancient times* 
Our sceptical historian remarks, with more apparent sincerity 
than usual, that this act was calculated “to inform the Per¬ 
sian king of the true spirit of the religion which he perse¬ 
cuted,’ 1 and that the name of the doer might well “have 
dignified the saintly calendar.” 39 These remarks are just; 
and it is certainly to be regretted that, among the many un¬ 
known or doubtful names of canonized Christians to which 
the Church has given her sanction, there is no mention made 
of Acacius of Amida. 

Varahran was perhaps the more disposed to conclude his 
war with Rome from the troubled condition of his own portion 
of Armenia, which imperatively required his attention. Since 
the withdrawal from that region of his brother Sapor 40 in a.d. 
418 or 419, the country had had no king. It had fallen into a 
state of complete anarchy and wretchedness; no taxes were 
collected; the roads were not safe; the strong robbed and op¬ 
pressed the weak at their pleasure. 41 Isaac, the Armenian 
patriarch, and the other bishops, had quitted their sees and 
taken refuge in Roman Armenia, 42 where they were received 
favorably by the prefect of the East, Anatolius, who no doubt 
hoped by their aid to win over to his master the Persian divis¬ 
ion of the country. Varahran’s attack on Theodosiopolis had 
been a counter movement, and had been designed to make the 
Romans tremble for their own possessions, and throw them 
back on the defensive. But the attack had failed; and on its 
failure the complete loss of Armenia probably seemed immi¬ 
nent. Varahran therefore hastened to make peace with Rome, 
and, having so done, proceeded to give his attention to Arme- 
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nia, with the view of placing matters there on a satisfactory 
footing. Convinced that he could not retain Armenia unless 
with the good-will of the nobles, 43 and believing them to be 
deeply attached to the royal stock of the Arsacids, he brought 
forward a prince of that noble house, named Artases, a son of 
Yarahran-Sapor, and, investing him with the ensigns of royalty, 
made him take the illustrious name of Artaxerxes, and de¬ 
livered into his hands the entire government of the country. 
These proceedings are assigned to the year a.d. 422, 44 the year 
of the peace with Rome, and must have followed very shortly 
after the signature of the treaty. 

It might have been expected that this arrangement would 
have satisfied the nobles of Armenia, and have given that un¬ 
happy country a prolonged period of repose. But the personal 
character of Artaxerxes was, unfortunately, bad; the Arme¬ 
nian nobles were, perhaps, capricious; and after a trial of six 
years it was resolved that the rule of the Arsacid monarch 
could not be endured, and that Yarahran should be requested 
to make Armenia a province of his empire, and to place it 
under the government of a Persian satrap. 45 The movement 
was resisted with all his force by Isaac, the patriarch, who ad' 
mitted the profligacy of Artaxerxes and deplored it, but held 
that the role of a Christian, however lax he might be, was to 
be preferred to that of a heathen, however virtuous. 46 The 
nobles, however, were determined; and the opposition of Isaac 
had no other result than to involve him in the fall of his sov¬ 
ereign. Appeal was made to the Persian king; 47 and Yarahran, 
in solemn state, heard the charges made against Artaxerxes 
by his subjects, and listened to his reply to them. At the end 
he gave his decision. Artaxerxes was pronounced to have 
forfeited his crown, and was deposed; his property was confis¬ 
cated, and his person committed to safe custody. The mon¬ 
archy was declared to be at an end; and Persarmenia was de¬ 
livered into the hands of a Persian governor. 48 The patriarch 
Isaac was at the same time degraded from his office and de¬ 
tained in Persia as a prisoner. It was not till some years later 
that he was released, allowed to return into Armenia, and to 
resume, under certain restrictions, his episcopal functions. 43 

The remaining circumstances of the reign of Yarahran Y. 
come to us wholly through the Oriental writers, amid whose 
exaggerations and fables it is very difficult to discern the 
truth. There can, however, be little doubt that it was during 
the reign of this prince that those terrible struggles commence^ 
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between the Persians and their neighbors upon the north-east 
which continued, from the early part of the fifth till the mid¬ 
dle of the sixth century, to endanger the very existence of the 
empire. Various names are given to the people with whom 
Persia waged her wars during this period. They are called 
Turks, 60 Huns, 61 sometimes even Chinese, 52 but these terms 
seem to be used in a vague way, as “ Scythian” was by the 
ancients; and the special ethnic designation of the people 
appears to be quite a different name from any of them. It is 
a name the Persian form of which is Haithcil or Haiaiheleh , 53 
the Armenian Hephthagh , 64 and the Greek “ Ephthalites, ” or 
sometimes “ Nephthalites.” 55 Different conjectures have been 
formed as to its origin: but none of them can be regarded as 
more than an ingenious theory. 66 All that we know of the 
Ephthalites is that they were established in force, during the 
fifth and sixth centuries of our era, in the regions east of the 
Caspian, especially in those beyond the Oxus river, and that 
they were generally regarded as belonging to the Scythic or 
Finno-Turkic population, which, at any rate from b.c. 200, 
had become powerful in that region. They were called 
“ White Huns” by some of the Greeks; 57 but it is admitted 
that they were quite distinct from the Huns who invaded 
Europe under Attila; 58 and it may be doubted whether the 
term “ Hun” is more appropriate to them than that of Turk or 
even of Chinese. The description of their physical character 
and habits left us by Procopius, who wrote when they were at 
the height of their power, is decidedly adverse to the view that 
they were really Huns. They were a light-complexioned race, 
whereas the Huns were decidedly swart ; 59 they were not ill- 
looking, whereas the Huns were hideous; they were an agri¬ 
cultural people, while the Huns were nomads; they had good 
laws, and were tolerably well civilized, but the Huns were 
savages. It is probable that they belonged to the Thibetic or 
Turkish stock, which has always been in advance of the Fin¬ 
nic, and has shown a greater aptitude for political organiza¬ 
tion and social progress. 

We are told that the war of Varahran V. with this people 
commenced with an invasion of his kingdom by their Khaean. 
or Kahn, 60 who crossed the Oxus with an army of 25,000 (or, 
according to others, of 250,000) men, 61 and carried fire and 
sword into some of the most fertile provinces of Persia. The 
rich oasis, known as Meru or Merv, the ancient Margiana, is 
especially mentioned as overrun by his troops, 62 which are said 
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by some to have crossed the Elburz range into Khorassan and 
to have proceeded westward as far as Rei, or Rhages. 63 When 
news of the invasion reached the Persian court, the alarm felt 
was great; Varahran was pressed to assemble his forces at 
once and encounter the unknown enemy; he, however, pro¬ 
fessed complete indifference, said that the Almighty would pre¬ 
serve the empire, and that, for his own part, he was going to 
hunt in Azerbijan, 64 or Media Atropatene. During his absence 
the government could be conducted by Narses, his brother. 
All Persia was now thrown into consternation; Varahran was 
believed to have lost his senses; and it was thought that the 
only prudent course was to despatch an embassy to the Khacan, 
and make an arrangement with him by which Persia should 
acknowledge his suzerainty and consent to pay him a tribute/ 6 
Ambassadors accordingly were sent; and the invaders, satisfied 
with the offer of submission, remained in the position which 
they had taken up, waiting for the tribute, and keeping slack 
guard, since they considered that they had nothing to fear. 
Varahran, however, was all the while preparing to fall upon 
them unawares. He had started for Azerbijan with a small 
body of picked warriors; 66 he had drawn some further strength 
from Armenia; 67 he proceeded along the mountain line 
through Taberistan, Hyrcania, and Nissa (Nishapur), 68 march¬ 
ing only by night, and carefully masking his movements. In 
this way he reached the neighborhood of Merv unobserved. He 
then planned and executed a night attack on the invading army 
which was completely successful. Attacking his adversaries 
suddenly and in the dark—alarming them, moreover, with 
strange noises, 6 * and at the same time assaulting them with the 
utmost vigor—he put to flight the entire Tatar army. The 
Khan himself was killed ; 70 and the flying host was pursued to 
the banks of the Oxus. The whole of the camp equipage fell 
into the hands of the victors; and Khatoun, the wife of the 
great Khan, was taken. 71 The plunder was of enormous value, 
and comprised the royal crown with its rich setting of pearls. 72 

After this success, Varahran, to complete his victory, sent 
one of his generals across the Oxus at the head of a large force, 
and falling upon the Tatars in their own country defeated 
them a second time with great slaughter. 73 The enemy then 
prayed for peace, which was granted them by the victorious 
Varahran, who at the same time erected a column to mark the 
boundary of his empire in this quarter, 74 and, appointing his 
brother Narses governor of Khorassan, ordered hinx to fix big 
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residence at Balkh, and to prevent the Tatars from making 
incursions across the Oxus. 75 It appears that these precautions 
were successful, for we hear nothing of any further hostilities 
in this quarter during the remainder of Yarahran’s reign. 

The adventures of Varahran in India, and the enlargement 
of his dominions in that direction by the act of the Indian king, 
who is said so have voluntarily ceded to him Mekran and Seinde 
in return for his services against the Emperor of China, 16 can¬ 
not be regarded as historical. Scarcely more so is the story 
that Persia had no musicians in his day, for which reason he 
applied to the Indian monarch, and obtained from him twelve 
thousand performers, who became the ancestors of the Lurs. 77 

After a reign which is variously estimated at nineteen, 
twenty, twenty-one, and twenty-three years, 78 Varahran died 
by a death which would have been thought incredible, had not 
a repetition of the disaster, on the traditional site, been wit¬ 
nessed by an English traveller in comparatively recent times. 
The Persian writers state that Varahran was engaged in the 
hunt of the wild ass, when his horse came suddenly upon a deep 
pool, or spring of water, and either plunged into it or threw 
his rider into it, with the result that Varahran sank and never 
reappeared. 79 The supposed scene of the incident is a valley 
between Ispahan and Shiraz. Here, in 1810, an English soldier 
lost his life through bathing in the spring traditionally declared 
to he that which proved fatal to Varahran. 80 The coincidence 
has caused the general acceptance of a tale which would prob¬ 
ably have been otherwise regarded as altogether romantic and 
mythical. 

The coins of Varahran V. are chiefly remarkable for their 
rude and coarse workmanship and for the number of the mints 
from which they were issued. The mint-marks include Ctesi- 
phon, Eebatana, Isaphan, Arbela, Ledan, Nehavend, Assyria, 
Ckuzistan, Media, and Kerman, or Carmania. 81 The ordinary 
legend is, upon the obverse, Mcizdisn bag Varahran malka . or 
Mazdisn bag Varahran rasti malka, and on the reverse, “Var¬ 
ahran,” together with a mint-mark. The head-dress has the 
mural crown in front and behind, but interposes between these 
two detached fragments a crescent and a circle, emblems, no 
doubt, of the sim and moon gods. The reverse shows the usual 
fire-altar, with guards, or attendants, watching it. The kings 
head appears in the flame upon the altar. (PI. xxi. Fig. 2). 

According to the Oriental writers, Varahran V. was one of 
the best of the Sassanian princes. He carefully administered 
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justice among his numerous subjects, remitted arrears of tax¬ 
ation, gave pensions to men of science and letters, encouraged 
agriculture, and was extremely liberal in the relief of poverty 
and distress/ 2 His faults were, that he was over-generous and 
over-fond of amusements, especially of the chase. The nick' 
name of ££ Baliram-Gur, ” by which he is known to the Orientals, 
marks this last-named predilection, transferring to him, as it 
does, the name of the animal which was the especial object of 
his pursuit. 83 But he was almost equally fond of dancing and 
of games. 84 Still it does not appear that his inclination for 
amusements rendered him neglectful of public affairs, or at all 
interfered with his administration of the State. Persia is said 
to have been in a most flourishing condition during his reign. 85 
He may not have gained all the successes that are ascribed to 
him; but he was undoubtedly an active prince, brave, ener¬ 
getic, and clear-sighted. He judiciously brought the Roman 
war to a close when a new and formidable enemy appeared on 
his north-eastern frontier; he wisely got rid of the Armenian 
difficulty, which had been a stumbling block in the way of his 
predecessors for two hundred years; he inflicted a check on the 
aggressive Tatars, which indisposed them to renew hostilities 
with Persia for a quarter of a century. It would seem that h; 
did not much appreciate art ; 86 but he encouraged learning, and 
did his best to advance science. 87 


CHAPTER XV. 

Reign of Isdigerd II. His War with Rome. His Nine Years' 
War tuith the Ephthalites. His Policy towards Armenia. 
His Second Eplitlialite War. His Character. His Coins . 

Ouapapaj/rjy . . . irapaSi'Swffi t rjv fiatriXeiav ’laScydpSj] 0arepai Tip otKetai jrai fit.— AgathiaS, 
iv. 27 ; p. 137, O. 

The successor of Varahan V. was his son, Isdigerd the 
Second, who ascended the Persian throne without opposition 
in the year a.d. 440/ His first act was to declare war against 
Rome. The Roman forces were, it would seem, concentrated 
in the vicinity of Nisibis ; 2 and Isdigerd may have feared that 
they would make an attack upon the place. He therefore 
anticipated them, and invaded the empire with an army com- 
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posed in part of his own subjects, but in part also of troops 
from the surrounding nations. Saracens, Tzani, Isaurians, 
and Huns (Ephthalites?) served under his standard; 3 and a 
sudden incursion was made into the Roman territory, for 
which the imperial officers were wholly unprepared. A con¬ 
siderable impression would probably have been produced, had 
not the weather proved exceedingly unpropitious. Storms of 
rain and hail hindered the advance of the Persian troops, and 
allowed the Roman generals a breathing space, during which 
they collected an army. 4 But the Emperor Theodosius was 
anxious that the flames of war should not be relighted in this 
quarter; and his instructions to the prefect of the East, the 
Count Anatolius, 5 were such as speedily led to the conclusion, 
first of a truce for a year, and then of a lasting treaty. Ana¬ 
tolius repaired as ambassador to the Persian camp, on foot 
and alone, so as to place himself completely in Isdigerd's 
power—an act which so impressed the latter that (we are told) 
he at once agreed to make peace on the terms which Anato¬ 
lius suggested. 6 The exact nature of these terms is not re¬ 
corded; but they contained at least one unusual condition. 
The Romans and Persians agreed that neither party should 
construct any new fortified post in the vicinity of the other’s 
territory—a loose phrase which was likely to be variously 
interpreted, and might easily lead to serious complications. 

It is difficult to understand this sudden conclusion of peace 
by a young prince, evidently anxious to reap laurels, who in 
the first year of his reign had, at the head of a large army, 
invaded the dominions of a neighbor. The Roman account, 
that he invaded, that he was practically unopposed, and that 
then, out of politeness towards the prefect of the East, he 
voluntarily retired within his own frontier, “having done 
nothing disagreeable,” 7 is as improbable a narrative as we 
often meet with, even in the pages of the Byzantine historians. 
Something has evidently been kept back. If Isdigerd re¬ 
turned, as Procopius declares, without effecting anything, he 
must have been recalled by the occurrence of troubles in some 
other part of his empire. 8 But it is, perhaps, as likely that he 
retired, simply because he had effected the object with wffiich 
he engaged in the war. It was a constant practice of the 
Romans to advance their frontier by building strong towns 
on or near a debatable border, which attracted to them the 
submission of the neighboring district. The recent building of 
Theodosiopolis 9 in the eastern part of Roman Armenia had 
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been an instance of this practice. It was perhaps being pur¬ 
sued elsewhere along the Persian border, and the invasion of 
Isdigerd may have been intended to check it. If so, the 
proviso of the treaty recorded by Procopius would have 
afforded him the security which he required, and have ren¬ 
dered it unnecessary for him to continue the war any longer. 

His arms shortly afterwards found employment in another 
quarter. The Tatars of the Transoxianian regions were once 
more troublesome; and in order to check or prevent the 
incursions which they were always ready to make, if they 
were unmolested, Isdigerd undertook a long war on his north¬ 
eastern frontier, which he conducted with a resolution and 
perseverance not very common in the East. Leaving his 
vizier, Mihr-Narses, to represent him at the seat of govern¬ 
ment, he transferred his own residence to Nishapur, 10 in the 
mountain region between the Persian and Kharesmian deserts, 
and from that convenient post of observation directed the 
military operations against his active enemies, making a 
campaign against them regularly every year from a.d. 443 to 
451. In the year last mentioned he crossed the Oxus, and, 
attacking the Ephthalites in their own territory, obtained a 
complete success, driving the monarch from the cultivated 
portion of the country, and forcing him to take refuge in the 
desert. 11 So complete was his victory that he seems to have 
been satisfied with the result, and, regarding the war as 
terminated, to have thought the time was come for taking in 
hand an arduous task, long contemplated, but not hitherto 
actually attempted. 

This was no less a matter than the forcible conversion of 
Armenia to the faith of Zoroaster. It has been already 
noted 12 that the religious differences which—from the time 
when the Armenians, anticipating Constantine, adopted as 
the religion of their state and nation the Christian faith (ab. 
a.d. 300)—separated the Armenians from the Persians, were a 
cause of weakness to the latter, more especially in their 
contests with Rome. Armenia was always, naturally, upon 
the Roman side, since a religious sympathy united it with the 
the court of Constantinople, and an exactly opposite feeling 
tended to detach it from the court of Ctesiphon. The aliena¬ 
tion would have been, comparatively speaking, unimportant, 
after the division of Armenia between the two powers, had 
that division been regarded by either party as final, or as 
precluding the formation of designs upon the territory which 
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each liad agreed should be held by the other. But there 
never yet had been a time when such designs had ceased to be 
entertained; and in the war which Isdigerd had waged with 
Theodosius at the beginning of his reign. Roman intrigues in 
Persarmenia had forced him to send an army into that coun¬ 
try. 13 The Persians felt, and felt with reason, that so long as 
Armenia remained Christian and Persia held to the faith of 
Zoroaster, the relations of the two countries could never be 
really friendly; Persia would always have a traitor in her 
own camp; and in any time of difficulty—especially in any 
difficulty with Rome—might look to see this portion of her 
territory go over to the enemy. We cannot be surprised if 
Persian statesmen were anxious to terminate so unsatisfactory 
a state of things, and cast about for a means whereby Aime- 
nia might be won over, and made a real friend instead of a 
concealed enemy. 

The means which suggested itself to Isdigerd as the simplest 
and most natural was, as above observed, the conversion of 
the Armenians to the Zoroastrian religion. In the early part 
of his reign he entertained a hope of effecting his purpose by 
persuasion, and sent his vizier, Mihr-Narses, into the country, 
with orders to use all possible peaceful means—gifts, blandish¬ 
ments, promises, threats, removal of malignant chiefs—to 
induce Armenia to consent to a change of religion. 14 Mihr- 
Narses did his best, but failed signally. He carried off the 
chiefs of the Christian party, not only from Armenia, but 
from Iberia and Albania, telling them that Isdigerd required 
their services against the Tatars, and forced them with their 
followers to take part in the Eastern war. 16 He committed 
Armenia to the care of the Hargrave, Vasag, a native prince 
who was well inclined to the Persian cause, and gave him 
instructions to bring about the change of religion by a policy 
of conciliation. But the Armenians were obstinate. Neither 
threats, nor promises, nor persuasions had any effect. It was 
in vain that a manifesto wai issued, painting the religion of 
Zoroaster in the brightest colors, and requiring all persons to 
conform to it. It was to no purpose that arrests were made, 
and punishments threatened. The Armenians declined to 
yield either to argument or to menace; and no progress at all 
was made in the direction of the desired conversion. 

In the year a.d. 450, the patriarch Joseph, by the general 
desire of the Armenians, held a great assembly, at which it 
was carried by acclamation that the Armenians were Chns- 
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tians, and would continue such, whatever it might cost them. 
If it was hoped by this to induce Isdigerd to lay aside his 
proselytizing schemes, the hope was a delusion. Isdigerd 
retaliated by summoning to his presence the principal chiefs, 
viz., Vasag, the Margrave; 16 the Sparapet , or commander-in- 
chief, Vartan, the Mamigonian; Vazten, prince of Iberia; 
Vatche, king of Albania, etc.; and having got them into his 
power, threatened them with immediate death, unless they at 
once renounced Christianity and made profession of Zoroastri¬ 
anism. The chiefs, not having the spirit of martyrs, un¬ 
happily yielded, and declared themselves converts; where¬ 
upon Isdigerd sent them back to their respective countries, 
with orders to force everywhere on their fellow-countrymen a 
similar change of religion. 

Upon this, the Armenians and Iberians broke out in open 
revolt. Vartan, the Mamigonian, repenting of his weakness, 
abjured his new creed, resumed the profession of Christianity, 
and made his peace with Joseph, the patriarch. 17 He then 
called the people to arms, and in a short tune collected a force 
of a hundred thousand men. Three armies were formed, to act 
separately under different generals. One watched Azerbijan, 
or Media Atropatene, whence it was expected that their main 
attack would be made by the Persians; another, under Var¬ 
tan, proceeded to the relief of Albania, where proceedings 
were going on similar to those which had driven Armenia 
into rebellion; the third, under Vasag, occupied a central 
position in Armenia, and was intended to move wherever 
danger should threaten. 18 An attempt was at the same time 
made to induce the Eoman emperor, Marcian, to espouse the 
cause of the rebels, and send troops to their assistance; but 
this attempt was unsuccessful. Marcian had but recently 
ascended the throne, 19 and was, perhaps, scarcely fixed in his 
seat. He was advanced in years, and naturally unenterpris¬ 
ing. Moreover, the position of affairs in Western Europe 
was such that Marcian might expect at any moment to be 
attacked by an overwhelming force of northern barbarians, 
cruel, warlike, and unsparing. Attila was in a.d. 451 at the 
height of his power; he had not yet been worsted at Cha¬ 
lons ; 20 and the terrible Huns, whom he led, might in a few 
months destroy the Western, and be ready to fall upon the 
Eastern empire. Armenia, consequently, was left to her own 
resources, and had to combat the Persians single-handed. 
Even so, she might probably have succeeded, have maintained 
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her Christianity, or even recovered her independence, had her 
people been of one mind, and had no defection from the 
national cause manifested itself. But Vasag, the Marzpan, 
had always been half-hearted in the quarrel; and, now that 
the crisis was come, he determined on going wholly over to 
the Persians. He was able to carry with him the army which 
he commanded; and thus Armenia was divided against itself: 
and the chance of victory was well-nigh lost before the 
struggle had begun. When the Persians took the field they 
found half Armenia ranged upon their side; and, though a 
long and bloody contest followed, the end was certain from 
the beginning. After much desultory warfare, a great battle 
was fought in the sixteenth year of Isdigerd (a.d. 455 or 45G) 
between the Christian Armenians on the one side, and the 
Persians, with their Armenian abettors, on the other. The 
Persians were victorious; Vartan, and his brother, Hemai'ag, 
were among the slain; and the patriotic party found that no 
further resistance was possible. 51 The patriarch, Joseph, and 
the other bishops, were seized, carried off to Persia, and 
martyred. Zoroastrianism was enforced upon the Armenian 
nation. All accepted it, except a few, who either took refuge 
in the dominions of Rome, or fled to the mountain fastnesses 
of Kurdistan. 22 

The resistance of Armenia was scarcely overborne, when 
war once more broke out in the East, and Isdigerd was forced 
to turn his attention to the defence of his frontier against the 
aggressive Ephthalites, who, after remaining quiet for three 
or fom years, had again flown to arms, had crossed the Oxus, 
and invaded Khorassan in force. 23 On his first advance the 
Persian monarch was so far successful that the invading 
hordes seems to have retired, and left Persia to itself; but 
when Isdigerd, having resolved to retaliate, led his own forces 
into the Ephthalite country, they took heart, resisted him, 
and, having tempted him into an ambuscade, succeeded in 
inflicting upon him a severe defeat. Isdigerd was forced to 
retire hastily within his own borders, and to leave the honors 
of victory to his assailants, whose triumph must have en¬ 
couraged them to continue year after year their destructive 
inroads into the north-eastern provinces of the empire. 

It was not long after the defeat which he suffered in this 
quarter that Isdigerd’s reign came to an end. He died a.d. 
457, after having held the throne for seventeen or (according 
to some) for nineteen years, 24 He was a prince of cpm 
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siderable ability, determination, and courage. That his sub¬ 
jects called him “the Clement” 25 is at first sight surprising, 
since clemency is certainly not the virtue that any modern 
writer would think of associating with his name. But 
we may assume from the application of the term that, where 
religious considerations did not come into play, he was 
fair and equitable, mild-tempered, and disinclined to harsh 
punishments. Unfortunately, experience tells us that natural 
mildness is no security against the acceptance of a bigot’s 
creed; and, when a policy of persecution has once been 
adopted, a Trajan or a Valerian will be as unsparing as a 
Maximin or a Galerius. Isdigerd was a bitter and successful 
persecutor of Christianity, which he—for a time at any rate— 
stamped out, both from his own proper dominions, and from 
the newly-acquired province of Armenia. He would have pre¬ 
ferred less violent means; but, when they failed, he felt no 
scruples in employing the extremest and severest coercion. He 
was determined on uniformity; and uniformity he secured, 
but at the cost of crushing a people, and so alienating them as 
to make it certain that they would, on the first convenient 
occasion, throw off the Persian yoke altogether. 

The coins of Isdigerd II. nearly resemble those of his father, 
Varahran V., differing only in the legend, and in the fact that 
the mural crown of Isdigerd is complete. 26 The legend is re¬ 
markably short, being either Mcisdisn kadi Yezdikerti , or 
merely Kadi Yezdikerti—i.e. “the Ormazd-worshipping great 
Isdigerdor “Isdigerd the Great.” The coins are not very 
numerous, and have three mint-marks only, which are inter¬ 
preted to mean ‘ ‘ Khuzistan, ” ‘ ‘ Ctesiphon, ” and ‘ ‘ Nehavend. ” 27 
[PL XXI., Fig. 3.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Right of Succession disputed between the two Sons of Is- 
digerd II., Perozes {or Firuz) and Hormisdas. Civil War 
for two years. Success of Perozes , through aid given him 
by the Ephthalites. Great Famine. Perozes declares 
War against the Ephthalites , and makes an Expedition 
into their Country. His ill success. Conditions of Peace 
granted him. Armenian Revolt and War. Perozes , after 
some years , resumes the Ephthalite War. His attack 
fails, and he is slain in battle. Summary of his Charac¬ 
ter. Coins of Hormisdas III. and Perozes. Vase of 
Perozes. 

‘Yazdejerdo e medio sublato, de regno contenderuut duo ipsius filii, FhJruz et 
Hormoz, aliis a partibus Firuzi, aliis ab Hormozi stantibus.”—Eutych. voi. i. 

p. 100. 

Ox the death of Isdigerd II. (a.d. 457) the throne was seized 
by his younger son, 1 Hormisdas, who appears to have owed 
his elevation, in a great measure, to the partiality of his father. 
That monarch, preferring his younger son above his elder, had 
made the latter governor of the distant Seistan, and had thus 
removed him far from the court, while he retained Hormisdas 
about his own person. 2 The advantage thus secured to Hor¬ 
misdas enabled him when his father died to make himself 
king: and Perozes was forced, we are told, to fly the country, 
and place himself under the protection of the Ephthalite mon¬ 
arch, who ruled in the valley of the Oxus, over Bactria, Toka- 
ristan, Badakshan, and other neighboring districts. 3 This 
king, who bore the name of Khush-newaz, 4 received him 
favorably, and though at first, out of fear for the power of Per¬ 
sia, he declined to lend him troops, was induced after a while 
to adopt a bolder policy. Hormisdas, despite his epithet of 
Ferzan. “ the Wise.” 5 was soon at variance with his subjects, 
many of whom gathered about Perozes at the court which he 
was allowed to maintain in Taleqan, one of the Ephthalite 
cities. Supported by this body of refugees, and by an Ephtha- 
Jite contingent, 6 Perozes ventured to advance against his 
brother. His army, which was commanded by a certain 
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Raham, or Ram, a noble of the Mihran family, attacked the 
forces of Hormisdas, defeated them, and made Hormisdas 
himself a prisoner. 7 The troops of the defeated monarch, con¬ 
vinced by the logic of success, deserted their late leader’s 
cause, and went, over in a body to the conqueror. Perozes, 
after somewhat more than two years of exile, was acknowl¬ 
edged as king by the whole Persian people, and, quitting 
Taleqan, established himself at Ctesiphon, or A1 Modain, 
which had now become the main seat of government. It is 
uncertain what became of Hormisdas. According to the 
Armenian writers, 8 Raham, after defeating him, caused him to 
be put to death; but the native historian, Mirkhond, declares 
that, on the contrary, Perozes forgave him for having disputed 
the succession, and amiably spared his life. 9 

The civil war between the two brothers, short as it was, had 
lasted long enough to cost Persia a province. Vatche, king of 
Aghouank (Albania) 10 took advantage of the time of disturb¬ 
ance to throw off his allegiance, and succeeded in making him¬ 
self independent. 11 It was the first object of Perozes, after 
establishing himself upon the throne, to recover this valuable 
territory. He therefore made war upon Vatche, thought that 
prince was the son of his sister, and with the help of his 
Ephthalite allies, and of a body of Alans whom he took into 
his service, defeated the rebellious Albanians and completely 
subjugated the revolted country. 12 

A time of prosperity now ensued. Perozes ruled with mode¬ 
ration and justice. 13 He dismissed his Ephthalite allies with 
presents that amply contented them, 14 and lived for five years 
in great peace and honor. But in the seventh year, 15 from the 
death of his father, the prosperity of Persia was suddenly and 
grievously interrupted by a terrible drought, a calamity where¬ 
to Asia has in all ages been subject, and which often produces 
the most frightful consequences. The crops fail; the earth be¬ 
comes parched and burnt up; smiling districts are change into 
Avilderncsses; fountains and brooks cease to flow; then the 
wells have no water; finally even the great rivers are reduced 
to threads, and contain only the scantiest supply of the life- 
giving fluid in their channels. Famine under these circum¬ 
stances of necessity sets in; the poor die by hundreds; even 
the rich have a difficulty in sustaining life by means of food 
imported from a distance. We are told 16 that the drought in 
the reign of Perozes was such that at last there was not a drop 
of water either in the Tigris or the Oxus; all the sources and 
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fountains, all the streams and brooks failed; vegetation alto¬ 
gether ceased; the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
perished; nowhere through the whole empire was a bird to be 
seen; the wild animals, even the reptiles, disappeared alto¬ 
gether. The dreadful calamity lasted for seven years, 17 and 
under ordinary circumstances the bulk of the population would 
have been swept off; but such were the wisdom and the bene¬ 
ficence of the Persian monarch, that during the entire duration 
of the scourge not a single person, or, according to another 
account, but one person, 18 perished of hunger. Perozes began 
by issuing general orders that the rich should come to the re¬ 
lief of their poorer brethren; he required the governors of 
towns, and the head-men of villages, to see that food was sup¬ 
plied to those in need, and threatened that for each poor man 
in a town or village who died of want he would put a rich man 
to death. At the end of two years, finding that the drought 
continued, he declined to take any revenue from his subjects, 
remitting taxes of all kinds, whether they were money imposts 
or contributions in kind. In the fourth year, not content with 
these measures, he went further: opened the treasury doors 
and made distributions of money from his own stores to those 
in need. At the same time he imported corn from Greece, 
from India, from the valley of the Oxus, and from Abyssinia, 
obtaining by these means such ample supplies that he was able 
to furnish an adequate sustenance to all his subject s. 1J The re¬ 
sult was that not only did the famine cause no mortality 
among the poorer classes, but no one was even driven to quit 
the country in order to escape the pressure of the calamity. 

Such is the account which is given by the Oriental authors 
of the terrible famine which they ascribe to the early part of 
the reign of Perozes. It is difficult, however, to suppose that 
the matter has not been very much exaggerated, since we find 
that, as early as a.d. 4G4-5, when the famine should have been 
at its height, Perozes had entered upon a great war and was 
hotly engaged in it, his ambassadors at the same time being 
sent to the Greek court, not to ask supplies of food, but to re¬ 
quest a subsidy on account of his military operations. 20 The 
enemy which had provoked his hostility was the powerful 
nation of the Ephthalites, by whose aid he had so recently 
obtained the Persian crown. According to a contemporary 
Greek authority, more worthy of trust than most writers of 
his age and nation, 21 the origin of the war was a refusal on the 
part of the Ephthalites to make certain customary payments 
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which the Persians viewed in the light of a tribute. 22 Perozes 
determined to enforce his just rights, and marched his troops 
against the defaulters with this object. But in his first opera¬ 
tions he was unsuccessful, and after a time he thought it best 
to conclude the war, and content himself with taking a secret 
revenge upon his enemy, by means of an occult insult. He 
proposed to Khush-newaz to conclude a treaty of peace, and to 
strengthen the compact by adding to it a matrimonial alliance. 
Khusli-newaz should take to wife one of his daughters, and thus 
unite the interests of the two reigning families. The proposal 
was accepted by the Ephthalite monarch; and he readily 
espoused the young lady who was sent to his court apparelled 
as became a daughter of Persia. In a little time, however, he 
found that he had been tricked: Perozes had not sent him his 
daughter, but one of his female slaves ; 23 and the royal race of 
the Ephthalite kings had been disgraced by a matrimonial 
union with a person of servile condition. Khush-newaz was 
justly indignant; but dissembled his feelings, and resolved to 
repay guile with guile. He wrote to Perozes that it was his 
intention to make war upon a neighboring tribe, and that he 
wanted officers of experience to conduct the military opera¬ 
tions. The Persian monarch, suspecting nothing, complied 
with the request, and sent three hundred of his chief officers 
to Khush-newaz, who immediately seized them, put some* to 
death, and, mutilating the remainder, commanded them to re¬ 
turn to their sovereign, and inform him that the king of the 
Ephthalites now felt that he had sufficiently avenged the trick 
of which he had been the victim. 24 On receiving this message 
Perozes renewed the war, advanced towards the Ephthalite 
country, and fixed his head-quarters in Hyrcania, at the city 
of Gurgan, 25 He was accompanied by a Greek of the name of 
Eusebius, 26 an ambassador from the Emperor Zeno, who took 
back to Constantinople the following account of the cam¬ 
paign. 

When Perozes, having invaded the Ephthalite territory, fell 
in with the army of the enemy, the latter pretended to be seized 
with a panic, and at once took to flight. The retreat was di¬ 
rected upon a portion of the mountain region, where a broad 
and good road led into a spacious plain, surrounded on all sides 
by wooded hills, steep and in places precipitous. Here the mass 
of the Ephthalite troops was cunningly concealed amid the 
foliage of the woods, while a small number, remaining visible, 
led the Persians into the caTde-syc, the whole army unsuspecV 
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ingly entering, and only learning their danger when they saw 
the road whereby they had entered blocked up by the troops 
from the hills. The officers then apprehended the true state of 
the case, and perceived that they had been cleverly entrapped; 
but none of them, it would seem, dared to inform the monarch 
that he had been deceived by a stratagem. Application was 
made to Eusebius, whose ambassadorial character would pro¬ 
tect him from an outbreak, and he was requested to let Perozes 
know how he was situated, and exhort him to endeavor to ex¬ 
tricate himself by counsel rather than by a desperate act. 
Eusebius upon this employed the Oriental method of apologue, 
relating to Perozes how a lion in pursuit of a goat got himself 
into difficulties, from which all his strength could not enable 
him to make his escape. Perozes apprehended his meaning, 
understood the situation, and, desisting from the pursuit, pre¬ 
pared to give battle where he stood. But the Eplithalite mon¬ 
arch had no wish to push matters to extremities. Instead of 
falling on the Persians from every side, he sent an embassy to 
Perozes and offered to release him from his perilous situation, 
and allow him to return with all his troops to Persia, if he 
would swear a perpetual peace with the Ephthalitcs and do 
homage to himself as his lord and master, by prostration. 
Perozes felt that he had no choice but to accept these terms, 
hard as he might think them. Instructed by the Magi, he 
made the required prostration at the moment of sunrise, with 
his face turned to the east, and thought thus to escape the 
humiliation of abasing himself before a mortal by the mental 
reservation that the intention of his act was to adore the great 
Persian divinity. He then swore to the peace, and was allowed 
to return with his army intact into Persia. 27 

It seems to have been soon after the conclusion of his dis¬ 
graceful treaty 28 that serious troubles once more broke out in 
Armenia. Perozes, following out the policy of his father, 
Isdigerd, 29 incessantly persecuted the Christians of his north¬ 
ern provinces, especially those of Armenia, Georgia, and Al¬ 
bania. 30 So severe were his measures that vast numbers of the 
Armenians quitted their country, and, placing themselves under 
the protection of the Greek Emperor, became his subjects, and 
entered into his service. 81 Armenia was governed by Persian 
officials, and by apostate natives who treated their Christian 
fellow-countrymen with extreme rudeness, insolence, and in¬ 
justice. Their efforts were especially directed against the few 
noble families who still clung to the faith of Christ ? and had 
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not chosen to expatriate themselves. Among these the most 
important was that of the Mamigonians, long celebrated in Ar¬ 
menian history, 52 and at this time reckoned chief among the 
nobility. The renegades sought to discredit this family with 
the Persians; and Vahan, son of Hemalag, its head, found 
himself compelled to visit, once and again, the court of Persia, 
in order to meet the charges of his enemies and counteract the 
effect of their calumnies. Successful in vindicating himself, 
and received into high favor by Perozes, he allowed the sun¬ 
shine of prosperity to extort from him what he had guarded 
firmly against all the blasts of persecution—to please liis sov¬ 
ereign, he formally abjured the Christian faith, and professed 
himself a disciple of Zoroaster. 33 The triumph of the anti- 
Christian party seemed now secured; but exactly at this point 
a reaction set in. Yahan became a prey to remorse, returned 
secretly to his old creed. 34 and longed for an opportunity of 
wiping out the shame of his apostasy by perilling his life for 
the Christian cause. The opportunity was not long in pre¬ 
senting itself. In a.d. 481 Perozes suffered a defeat at the hand 
of the barbarous Koushans, who held at this time the low 
Caspian tract extending from Asterabad to Derbend. Iberia at 
once revolted, slew its Zoroastrian king, Yazken, and placed a 
Christian, Vakhtang, upon the throne. The Persian governor 
of Armenia, having received orders to quell the Iberian rebel¬ 
lion, marched with all the troops that he could muster into the 
northern province, and left the Armenians free to follow their 
own devices. A rising immediately took place. Yahan at first 
endeavored to check the movement, being doubtful of the 
power of Armenia to cope with Persia, and feeling sure that 
the aid of the Greek emperor could not be counted on. But the 
the popular enthusiasm overleaped all resistance; everywhere 
the Christian party rushed to arms, and swore to free itself; 
the Persians with their adherents fled the country; Artaxata, 
the capital, was besieged and taken; the Christians were com¬ 
pletely victorious, and, having made themselves masters of all 
Persarmenia, proceeded to establish a national government, 
placing at their head as king, Sabag, the Bagratide, and ap¬ 
pointing Yahan, the Mamigonian, to be Sparapet , or “ Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 35 

Intelligence of these events recalled the Persian governor, 
Ader-Veshnasp, from Poeria. Returning into his province at 
the head of an army of no great size, composed of Atropa- 
tenians, Medes, and Cadusians, he was encountered by Vasag, 
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a brother of Yahan, on the river Araxes, with a small force, 
and was completely defeated and slain.. 556 

Thus ended the campaign of a.d. 481. In a.d. 4S2 the 
Persians made a vigorous attempt to recover their lost ground 
by sending two armies, one under Ader-Nerseh against Ar¬ 
menia, and the other under Mihran 87 into Iberia. Yahan met 
the army of Ader-Nerseh in the plain of Ardaz, engaged it, 
and defeated it after a sharp struggle, in which the king, 
Sahag, particularly distinguished himself. Mihran was op¬ 
posed by Yakhtang, the Iberian king, who, however, soon 
found himself overmatched, and was forced to apply to Ar¬ 
menia for assistance. The Armenians came to his aid in full 
force; but their generosity was ill rewarded. Yakhtang plot¬ 
ted to make his peace with Persia by treacherously betraying 
his allies into their enemies’ hands; and the Armenians, forced 
to fight at tremendous disadvantage, suffered a severe defeat. 
Sahag, the king, and Yasag, one of the brothers of Yahan, 
were slain; Yahan himself escaped, but at the head of only a 
few followers, with whom he fled to the highland district of 
Daik, on the borders of Rome and Iberia. Here he was 
“ hunted upon the mountains” by Mihran, and would probably 
have been forced to succumb before the year was out, had not 
the Persian general suddenly received a summons from his 
sovereign, who needed his aid against the Roushans of the 
low Caspian region. Mihran, compelled to obey this call, had 
to evacuate Armenia, and Yahan in a few weeks recovered 
possession of the whole country. 38 

The year a.d. 483 now arrived, and another desperate at¬ 
tempt was made to crush the Armenian revolt. Early in the 
spring a Persian army invaded Armenia, under a general 
called Hazaravougd. Yahan allowed himself to be surprised, 
to be shut up in the city of Dovin, and to be there besieged. 
After a while he made his escape, and renewed the guerilla 
warfare in which lie was an adept; but the Persians recovered 
most of the country, and he was himself, on more than one 
occasion, driven across the border and obliged to seek refuge 
in Roman Armenia, whither his adversary had no right to 
follow him. Even here, however, he was not safe. Hazara¬ 
vougd, at the risk of a rupture with Rome, pursued his flying 
foe across the frontier; 39 and Yahan was for some time in the 
greatest danger. But the Persian system of constantly chang¬ 
ing the commands of their chief officers saved him. Hazara¬ 
vougd received orders from the court to deliver up Armenia 
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to a newly appointed governor, named Sapor, 40 and to direct 
his own efforts to the recovery of Iberia, which was still in 
insurrection. In this latter enterprise he was successful; 
Iberia submitted to him; and Vakhtang fled to Colchis. But 
in Armenia the substitution of Sapor for Hazaravougd led to 
disaster. After a vain attempt to procure the assassination of 
Vahan by two of his officers, whose wives were Eoman pris¬ 
oners, Sapor moved against him with a strong body of troops ; 41 
but the brave Hamigonian, falling upon his assailant unawares, 
defeated him with great loss, and dispersed his army. 42 A 
second battle was fought with a similar result; and the Per¬ 
sian force, being demoralized, had to retreat; while Vahan, 
taking the offensive, established himself in Dovin, and once 
more rallied to his side the great mass of the nation. 43 Affairs 
were in this state, when suddenly there arrived from the east 
intelligence of the most supreme importance, which produced 
a pause in the Armenian conflict and led to the placing of 
Armenian affairs on a new footing. 

Perozes had, from the conclusion of his treaty with the 
Ephthalite monarch (ab. a.d. 470), been tormented with the 
feeling that he had suffered degradation and disgrace. 44 He 
had, perhaps, plunged into the Armenian and other wars 45 in the 
hope of drowning the recollection of his shame, in his own 
mind as well as in the minds of others. But fortune had not 
greatly smiled on him in these struggles; and any credit that 
he obtained from them was quite insufficient to produce for¬ 
getfulness of his great disaster. Hence, as time went on, he 
became more and more anxious to wipe out the memory of the 
past by a great and signal victory over his conquerors. He 
therefore after some years 46 determined to renew the war. It 
was in vain that the chief Hobed opposed himself to this in¬ 
tention; 47 it was in vain that his other counsellors sought to 
dissuade him, that his general, Bahram, declared against the 
infraction of the treaty, 48 and that the soldiers showed them¬ 
selves reluctant to fight. Perozes had resolved, and was not 
to be turned from his resolution. He collected from all parts 
of the empire a veteran force, 49 amounting, it is said, 50 to 
100,000 men, and 500 elephants, placed the direction of affairs 
at the court in the hands of Balas (Palash), his son or brother, 51 
and then marched upon the north-eastern frontier, with the 
determination to attack and defeat the Ephthalites or perish 
in the attempt. According to some Oriental writers 52 he em 
deavored to escape the charge of having falsified his engage- 
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ments by a curious subterfuge. The exact terms of his oath 
to Khush-newaz, the Ephthalite king, had been that he would 
never march his forces past a certain pillar which that mon¬ 
arch had erected to mark the boundary line between the Per¬ 
sian and Ephthalite dominions. Perozes persuaded himself 
that he would sufficiently observe his engagement if he kept 
its letter; and accordingly he lowered the pillar, and placed it 
upon a number of cars, which were attached together and 
drawn by a train of fifty elephants, in front of his army. 
Thus, however deeply he invaded the Ephthalite country, he 
never “passed beyond” the pillar which he had sworn not to 
pass. In his own judgment he kept his vow, but not in that 
of his natural advisers. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Zoroastrian priesthood, speaking by the mouth of the chief 
Mobed, disclaimed and exposed the fallacy of this wretched 
casuistry . 58 

The Ephthalite monarch, on learning the intention of Perozes, 
prepared to meet his attack by stratagem. He had taken up 
liis position in the plain near Balkh, and had there established 
his camp, resolved to await the coming of the enemy. During 
the interval he proceeded to dig a deep and broad trench 54 in 
front of his whole position, leaving only a space of some twenty 
or thirty yards, midway in the work, untouched. Having ex¬ 
cavated the trench, he caused it to be filled with water , 56 and 
covered carefully with boughs of trees, reeds, and earth, so as 
to be undistinguishable from the general surface of the plain 
on which he was encamped. On the arrival of the Persians in 
his front, he first of all held a parley with Perozes, in which, 
after reproaching him with his ingratitude and breach of faith, 
he concluded by offering to renew the peace. Perozes scorn¬ 
fully refused; whereupon the Ephthalite prince hung on the 
point of a lance the broken treaty, M and, parading it in front 
of the Persian troops, exhorted them to avoid the vengeance 
which was sure to fall on the perjured by deserting their 
doomed monarch. Upon this, half the army, we are told , 57 
retired; and Khush-newaz proceeded to effect the destruction 
of the remainder by means of the plan which he had so care¬ 
fully prepared beforehand. He sent a portion of his troops 
across the ditch, with orders to challenge the Persians to an 
engagement, and, when the fight began, to fly hastily, and, 
returning within the ditch by the sound passage, unite them¬ 
selves with the main army. The entire Persian host, as he 
expected, pursued the fugitives, and coming unawares upon 
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the concealed trench plunged into it, was inextricably entan¬ 
gled, and easily destroyed. Perozes himself, several of his 
sons , 58 and most of his army perished. Firuz-doclit, his 
daughter, the chief Mobed, and great numbers of the rank 
and file were made prisoners. A vast booty was taken . 95 
Kliush-newaz did not tarnish the glory of his victory by any 
cruelties; he treated the captives tenderly, and caused search 
to be made for the body of Perozes, which was found and 
honorably interred. 

Thus perished Perozes, after a reign of (probably) twenty-six 
years . 60 He was undoubtedly a brave prince, and entitled to 
the epithet of Al Merclaneh, “the Courageous,” which he re¬ 
ceived from his subjects . 61 But his bravery, unfortunately, 
verged upon rashness , 62 and was unaccompanied (so far as ap¬ 
pears) by any other military quality. Perozes had neither the 
sagacity to form a good plan of campaign, nor the ability to 
conduct a battle. In all the wars wherein he was personally 
engaged he was unsuccessful, and the only triumphs which 
gilded his arms were gained by his generals. In his civil 
administration, on the contrary, he obtained a character for 
humanity and justice ; 63 and, if the Oriental accounts of his 
proceedings during the great famine 64 are to be regarded as 
trustworthy, we must admit that his wisdom and benevolence 
were such as are not commonly found in those who bear rule 
in the East. His conduct towards Kliush-newaz has generally 
been regarded as the great blot upon his good fame ; 65 and it is 
certainly impossible to justify the paltry casuistry by which 
he endeavored to reconcile liis actions with his words at the 
time of his second invasion. But his persistent hostility to¬ 
wards the Ephthalites is far from inexcusable, and its motive 
may have been patriotic rather than personal. He probably 
felt that the Ephthalite power was among those from which 
Persia had most to fear, and that it would have been weak in 
him to allow gratitude for a favor conferred upon himself to 
tie his hands in a matter where the interests of his country 
were vitally concerned. The Ephthalites continued for nearly 
a century more to be among the most dangerous of her neigh¬ 
bors to Persia; and it was only by frequent attacks upon them 
in their own homes that Persia could reasonably hope to ward 
off their ravages from her territory. 

It is doubtful whether we possess any coins of Hormisdas 
III., the brother and predecessor of Perozes. Those which are 
assigned to him by Mordtmann 66 bear a name which has no re- 
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semblance to his; and those bearing the name of Earn, which 
Mr. Taylor considers to be coins of Hormisdas, 67 cannot have 
been issued under his authority, since Ram was the guardian 
and general, not of Hormisdas. but of his brother. 68 Perhaps 
the remarkable specimen figured by M. Longperier in his valu¬ 
able work, 69 which shows a bull's head in place of the usual in¬ 
flated ball, may really belong to this prince. The legend upon 
it is read without any doubt as Auhrimazd , or “ Hormisdas 
and in general character it is certainly Sassanian, 70 and of 
about this period. [PI. XXI., Fig. 5.] 

The coins of Perozes are undoubted, and are very numerous. 
They are distinguished generally by the addition to the ordi¬ 
nary crown of two wings, one in front of the crown, and the 
other behind it, 71 and bear the legend, Kadi Piruzi , 72 or Maz - 
disn Kadi Piruzi , i.e., “King Perozes,” or “the Ormazd-wor- 
shippingking Perozes.” The earring of the monarch is a triple 
pendant. 73 On the reverse, besides the usual fire-altar and sup¬ 
porters, we see on either side of the altar-flame a star and a 
crescent. The legend here is M—probably for malha, “king” 
—or else Kadi, together with a mint-mark. The mints named 
are numerous, comprising (according to Mordtmann) 74 Perse- 
polis, Ispahan, Rliages, Xehavend, Darabgherd, Zadracarta, 
Nissa, Behistun, Chuzistan, Media, Kerman, and Azerbijan; 
or (according to Mr. Thomas) 75 Persepolis, Pasht, Xehavend, 
Darabgherd, Baiza, Modain, Merv, Shiz, Iran, Kerman, Yezd, 
and fifteen others. The general character of the coinage is 
rude and coarse, the reverse of the coins showing especial 
signs of degradation. [PI. XXI., Fig. 6.] 

Besides his coins, one other memorial of the reign of Perozes 
has escaped the ravages of time. This is a cup or vase, of an¬ 
tique and elegant form, engraved with a hunting-scene, which 
has been thus described by a recent writer: “This cup, which 
comes from Russia, has a diameter of thirty-one centimetres, 
and is shaped like a ewer without handles. At the bottom 
there stands out in relief the figure of a monarch on horseback, 
pursuing at full speed various wild animals; before him fly a 
wild boar and wild sow, together with them young, an ibex, an 
antelope, and a buffalo. Two other boars, an ibex, a buffalo, 
and an antelope are strewn on the ground, pierced with arrows 
.... The king has an aquiline nose, an eye which is very 
wide open, a short beard, horizontal moustaches of considerable 
length, the hair gathered behind the head in quite a small knot, 
and the ear ornamented with a double pendant, pear-shaped; 
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the head of the monarch supports a crown, which is mural at 
the side and back, while it bears a crescent in front; two wings 
surmounting a globe within a crescent form the upper part of 
the head-dress. ... On his right the king carries a short dag' 
ger and a quiver full of arrows, on his left a sword. . . . Firuz, 
who has the finger-guard of an archer on his right hand, is 
represented in the act of bending a large bow made of 110™/’ 7C 
There would seem to be no doubt that the work thus described 
is rightly assigned to Perozes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Accession of Balas or Palash. His Relationship to Perozes. 
Peace made ivith the Ephthalites. Pacification of Armenia 
and General Edict of Toleration. Revolt of Zareh, Son of 
Perozes , and Suppression of the Revolt with the help of the 
Armenians. Flight of Kobad to the Ephthalites. Further 
Changes in Armenia. Vahcin made Governor. Death of 
Balas; his Character. Coins ascribed to him. 

BaAa? . . . ewl ttjv apxr)*' avajSas, ovfieV rt (fraiverai a^ta(f>riyr)Tov Spacras 7toA efjuov eveica teal 

■napard^eojv. —Agathias, iv. 27; p. 137, D. 

Perozes was succeeded by a prince whom the Greeks call 
Balas, the Arabs and later Persians Palash, but whose real 
name appears to have been Valakhesh 1 or Yolagases. Different 
accounts are given of his relationship to his predecessor, the 
native writers unanimously representing him as the son of 
Perozes and brother of Kobad , 2 while the Greeks 3 and the con¬ 
temporary Armenians 4 declare with one voice that he was 
Kobad’s uncle and Perozes’s brother. It seems on the whole 
most probable that the Greeks and Armenians are right ; 5 and 
we may suppose that Perozes, having no son whom he could 
trust to take his place 6 when he quitted his capital in order to 
take the management of the Ephthalite war, put the regency 
and the guardianship of his children into the hands of his 
brother, Valakhesh, who thus, not unnaturally, became king 
when it was found that Perozes had fallen. 

The first efforts of the new monarch were of necessity di¬ 
rected towards an arrangement with the Ephthalites, whose 
signal victory over Perozes had laid the north-eastern frontier 
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of Persia open to their attack. Balas, we are told, 1 employed 
on this service the arms and arts of an officer named Sukhra or 
Sufrai, svho was at the time governor of Seistan. Sukhra col¬ 
lected an imposing force, and conducted it to the Ephthalite 
border, where he alarmed Khush-newaz by a display of his 
own skill with the bow. b He then entered into negotiations 
and obtained the release of Firuz-docht, of the Grand Mohed, 
and of the other important prisoners, together with the restora¬ 
tion of a large portion of the captured booty, but was probably 
compelled to accept on the part of his sovereign some humilia¬ 
ting conditions. Procopius informs ns that, in consequence of 
the defeat of Perozes, Persia became, subject to the Ephthalites 
and paid them tribute for two years; 9 and this is so probable 
a result, and one so likely to have been concealed by the native 
writers, that his authority must be regarded as outweighing 
the silence of Mirkhond and Tabari. Balas, we must suppose, 
consented to become an Ephthalite tributary, rather than re¬ 
new the war which had proved fatal to his brother. If he ac¬ 
cepted this position, we can well understand that Khush-newaz 
would grant him the small concessions of which the Persian 
writers boast; while otherwise the restoration of the booty and 
the prisoners without a battle is quite inconceivable. 

Secure, so long as he fulfilled his engagements, from any mo¬ 
lestation in this quarter, Balas was able to turn his attention 
to the north-western portion of his dominions, and address him¬ 
self to the difficult task of pacifying Armenia, and bringing to 
an end the troubles which had now for several years afflicted 
that unhappy province. His first step was to nominate as 
Marzpan, or governor, of Armenia, a Persian who bore the 
name of Nikhor, a man eminent for justice and moderation. 10 
Nikhor, instead of attacking Vahan, who held almost the whole 
of the country, since the Persian troops had been withdrawn 
on the news of the death of Perozes, 11 proposed to the Arme¬ 
nian prince that they should discuss amicably the terms upon 
which his nation would be content to end the war and resume 
its old position of dependence upon Persia. Vahan expressed 
his willingness to terminate the struggle by an arrangement, 
and suggested the following as the terms on which he and his 
adherents would be willing to lay down their arms: 

(1) The existing fire-altars should be destroyed, and no others 
should be erected in Armenia. 

(2) The Armenians should be allowed the full and free exer¬ 
cise of the Christian religion, and no Armenians should be in 
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future tempted or bribed to declare themselves disciples of Zo¬ 
roaster. 

(iJ) If converts were nevertheless made from Christianity to 
Zoroastrianism, places should not be given to them. 

(4) The Persian king should in person, and not by deputy, 
administer the affairs of Armenia. 151 Nikhor expressed himself 
favorable to the acceptance of these terms; and, after an ex¬ 
change of hostages, Yahan visited his camp and made arrange¬ 
ments with him for the solemn ratification of peace on the 
aforesaid conditions. An edict of toleration was issued, and it 
was formally declared that “ every one should be at liberty to 
adhere to his own religion, and that no one should be driven to 
apostatize.” 13 Upon these terms peace was concluded between 
Yahan and Nikhor, 14 and it was only necessary that the Persian 
monarch should ratify the terms for them to become formally 
binding. 

While matters were in this state, and the consent of Balas to 
the terms agreed upon had not yet been positively signified, an 
important revolution took place at the court of Persia. Zareh, 
a son of Perozes, preferred a claim to the crown, and was sup¬ 
ported in his attempt by a considerable section of the people. 15 
A civil war followed; and among the officers employed to sup¬ 
press it was Nikhor, the governor of Armenia. On his appoint¬ 
ment he suggested to Yahan that it would lend great force to 
the Armenian claims if under the existing circumstances the 
Armenians would furnish effective aid to Balas, and so enable 
him to suppress the rebellion. Yahan saw the importance of 
the conjuncture, and immediately sent to Nikhor’s aid a pow¬ 
erful body of cavalry under the command of his own nephew, 
Gregory. Zareh was defeated, mainly in consequence of the 
great valor and excellent conduct of the Armenian contingent. 
He fled to the mountains, but was pursued, and was very 
shortly afterwards made prisoner and slain. 16 

Soon after this, Kobad, son of Perozes, regarding the crown 
as rightfully his, put forward a claim to it, but, meeting with 
no success, was compelled to quit Persia and throw himself 
upon the kind protection of the Ephthalites, 17 who were always 
glad to count among their refugees a Persian pretender. The 
Ephthalites, however, made no immediate stir—it would seem 
that so long as Balas paid his tribute they were content, and 
felt no inclination to disturb what seemed to them a satisfac¬ 
tory arrangement. 

The death of Zareh and the flight of Kobad left Balas at 
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liberty to resume the work which their rebellions had inter¬ 
rupted—the complete pacification of Armenia. Knowing how 
much depended upon Vahan, he summoned him to his court, 
received him with the highest honors, listened attentively to 
his representations, and finally agreed to the terms which 
Vahan had formulated. 18 At the same time he replaced Niklior 
by a governor named Antegan, a worthy successor, “mild, 
prudent, and equitable 19 and, to show his confidence in the 
Mamigonian prince, appointed him to the high office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or “ SparapetN This arrangement did not, 
however, last long. Antegan. after ruling Armenia for a few 
months, represented to his royal master that it would be the 
wisest course to entrust Vahan with the government,™ that the 
same head which had conceived the terms of the pacification 
might watch over and ensure their execution. Antegan's re¬ 
commendation approved itself to the Persian monarch, who 
proceeded to recall his self-denying councillor, and to install 
Vahan in the vacant office. The post of Sparapet was assigned 
to Vart, Vahan’s brother. Christianity was then formally re¬ 
established as the State religion of Armenia; the fire-altars 
were destroyed; the churches reclaimed and purified; the hie¬ 
rarchy restored to its former position and powers. A reconver¬ 
sion of almost the whole nation to the Christian faith was the 
immediate result; the apostate Armenians recanted their errors, 
and abjured Zoroastrianism; Armenia, and with it Iberia, were 
pacified; 21 and the two provinces which had been so long a 
cause of weakness to Persia grew rapidly into main sources of 
her strength and prosperity. 

The new arrangement had not been long completed when 
Balas died (a.d. 487). It is agreed on all hands that he held the 
throne for no more than four years, 22 and generally allowed 
that he died peaceably by a natural death. 23 He was a vise 
and just prince, 24 mild in his temper, 25 averse to military enter¬ 
prises, 20 and inclined to expect better results from pacific ar¬ 
rangements than from wars and expeditions. His internal ad¬ 
ministration of the empire gave general satisfaction to his 
subjects; he protected and relieved the poor, extended cultiva¬ 
tion, and punished governors who allowed any men in their 
province to fall into indigence. 27 His prudence and modera¬ 
tion are especially conspicuous in his arrangement of the Ar¬ 
menian difficulty, whereby he healerl a chronic sore that had 
long drained the resources of his country. His submission to 
pay tribute to the Ephthalites may be thought to indicate a 
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want of courage or of patriotism; but there are times when the 
purchase of a peace is a necessity; and it is not clear that Balas 
was minded to bear the obligation imposed on him a moment 
longer than was necessary. The writers who record the fact 
that Persia submitted for a time to pay a tribute Emit the in¬ 
terval during which the obligation held to a couple of years. 28 
It would seem, therefore, that Balas, who reigned four years, 
must, a year at least before his demise, have shaken off the 
Ephthalite yoke and ceased to make any acknowledgment of 
dependence. Probably it Tvas owing to the new attitude as¬ 
sumed by him that the Ephthalites, after refusing to give 
Kobad any material support for the space of three years, 
adopted a new policy in the year of Balas’s death (a.d. 487), and 
lent the pretender a force 29 with which he was about to attack 
his uncle when news reached him that attack was needless, 
since Balas was dead and his own claim to the succession un¬ 
disputed. Balas nominated no successor upon his death-bed, 
thus giving in his last moments an additional proof of that 
moderation and love of peace which had characterized his 
reign. 

Coins, which possess several points of interest, are assigned 
to Balas by the best authorities. 30 They bear on the obverse 
the head of the king with the usual mural crown surmounted 
by a crescent and inflated ball. The beard is short and curled. 
The hair falls behind the head, also in curls.. The earring, 
wherewith the ear is ornamented, has a double pendent. 
Flames issue from the left shoulder , an exceptional peculiarity 
in the Sassanian series, but one which is found also among the 
Indo-Scythian kings with whom Balas was so closely connected. 
The full legend upon the coins appears to be Hur Kadi Valalc- 
ashi, “Volagases, the Fire King.” The reverse exhibits the 
usual fire-altar, but with the king’s head in the flames, and 
with the star and crescent on either side, as introduced by Pe- 
rozos. It bears commonly the legend, Valakdshi , with a mint, 
mark. The mints employed are those of Iran, Kerman, Ispa¬ 
han, Nisa, Ledan, Shiz, Zadracarta, and one or two others. 
[Plate XXL, Fig. 4]. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

First reign of Kobad. His Favorites, Sufrai and Sapor. His 
Khazar War. Rise, Teaching , and influence of Mazdak. 
His Claim to Miraculous Powers . Kobad adopts the new 
Religion, and attempts to impose it on the Armenians. Re¬ 
volt of Armenia under Vahan, successful . Kobad yields. 
General Rebellion in Persia, and Deposition of Kobad. Es¬ 
cape of Mazdak. Short Reign of Zamasp. His Coins. 

Ka/3a6i7? 5e 6 tov ITeptgou varara? vios, ttJ? 0ao-iAeia? 5pa£a/iei'os, ejri to 0iaiorepoi' rfi apw 
i\paTO teal ko ivas ras yvvaina<; evopoOcTTfcev — Cedrenus, p. 356, B, C. 

When Kobad fled to the Epkthalites on the failure of his at¬ 
tempt to seize the crown, he was received, we are told, 1 with 
open arms; but no material aid was given to him for the space 
of three years. However, in the fourth year of his exile, a 
change came over the Ephthalite policy, and he returned to his 
capital at the head of an army, with which Khush-newaz had 
furnished him. The change is reasonably connected with the 
withholding of his tribute by Balas; 2 and it is difficult to sup¬ 
pose that Kobad, when he accepted Ephthalite aid, did not 
pledge himself to resume the subordinate position which his 
uncle had been content to hold for two years. It seems certain 
that he was accompanied to his capital by an Ephthalite con¬ 
tingent, 3 which he richly rewarded before dismissing it. Owing 
his throne to the aid thus afforded him, he can scarcely have 
refused to make the expected acknowledgment. Distinct evi¬ 
dence on the point is wanting; but there can be little doubt that 
for some years Kobad held the Persian throne on the condition 
of paying tribute to Khush-newaz, and recognizing him as his 
lord paramount. 

During the early portion of his first reign, which extended 
from a.d. 487 to 49S, we are told that he entrusted the entire 
administration of affairs to Sukhra, or Sufrai, 4 who had been 
the chief minister of his uncle. Sufrai’s son, Zer-Mihr, had 
faithfully adhered to him throughout the whole period of his 
exile, 5 and Kobad did not regard it as a crime that the father 
had opposed his ambition, and thrown the weight of his au¬ 
thority into the scale against him. He recognized fidelity as a 
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quality that deserved reward, and was sufficiently magnani¬ 
mous to forgive an opposition that had sprung from a virtuous 
motive, and, moreover, had not succeeded. Sufrai accordingly 
governed Persia for some years; the army obeyed him, and the 
civil administration was completely in his hands. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that Kobad after a while grew 
jealous of his subordinate, and was anxious to strip him of the 
quasi-regal authority which he exercised and assert his own 
right to direct affairs. But, alone, he felt unequal to such a 
task. He therefore called in the assistance of an officer who 
bore the name of Sapor, and had a command in the district of 
Rhages. 6 Sapor undertook to rid his sovereign of the incubus 
whereof he complained, and, with the tacit sanction of the 
monarch, he contrived to fasten a quarrel on Sufrai which he 
pushed to such an extremity that, at the end of it, he dragged 
the minister from the royal apartment to a prison, had him 
heavily ironed, and in a few days caused him to be put to death. 
Sapor, upon this, took the place previously occupied by Sufrai; 
he was recognized at once as Prime Minister, and Sipelibed, or 
commander-in chief of the troops. 7 Kobad, content to have 
vindicated his royal power by the removal of Sufrai, conceded 
to the second favorite as much as he had allowed to the first, 
and once more suffered the management of affairs to pass 
wholly into the hands of a subject. 

The only war in which Persia seems to have been engaged 
during the first reign of Kobad was one with the Khazars. 
This important people, now heard of for the first time in Per¬ 
sian history, appears to have occupied, in the reign of Kobad, 
the steppe country between the Wolga and the Don, 8 whence 
they made raids through the passes of the Caucasus into the 
fertile provinces of Iberia, Albania, and Armenia. Whether 
they were Turks, as is generally believed, 9 or Circassians, as 
has been ingeniously argued by a living writer, 10 is doubtful; 
but we cannot be mistaken in regarding them as at this time a 
race of fierce and terrible barbarians, nomadic in their habits, 
ruthless in their wars, cruel and uncivilized in their customs, a 
fearful curse to the regions which they overrun and desolated. 
We shall meet with them again, more than once, in the later 
history, and shall have to trace to their hostility some of the 
worst disasters that befel the Persian arms. On this occasion 
it is remarkable that they were repulsed with apparent ease. 
Kobad marched against their Khan in person, at the head of a 
hundred thousand men, defeated him in a battle, destroyed the 
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greater portion of his army, and returned to his capital with an 
enormous booty. 11 To check their incursions, he is said to have 
built on the Armenian frontier a town called Amid, 12 by which 
we are probably to understand, not the ancient Amida (or 
Diarbekr), but a second city of the name, further to the east 
and also further to the north, on the border line which sepa¬ 
rated Armenia from Iberia. 

The triumphant return of Kobad from his Khazar war might 
have seemed likely to secure him a long and prosperous reign; 
but at the moment when fortune appeared most to smile upon 
him, an insidious evil, which had been gradually but secretly 
sapping the vitals of his empire, made itself apparent, and, 
drawing the monarch within the sphere of its influence, in¬ 
volved him speedily in difficulties which led to the loss of his 
crown. Mazdak, a native of Persepolis, 3 or, according to 
others, of Nishapur, in Khorassan, 14 and an Arcliimagus, or 
High Priest of the Zoroastrian religion, announced himself, 
early in the reign of Kobad, as a reformer of Zoroastrianism, 
and began to make proselytes to the new doctrines which he 
declared himself commissioned to unfold. All men, he said, were, 
by God’s providence, born equal—none brought into the world 
any property, or any natural right to possess more than 
another. Property and marriage were mere human inventions, 
contrary to the will of God, which required an equal division 
of the good things of this world among all, and forbade the ap¬ 
propriation of particular women by individual men. In com¬ 
munities based upon property and marriage, men might law¬ 
fully vindicate their natural rights by taking their fair share of 
the good things wrongfully appropriated by their fellows 
Adultery, incest, theft, were not really crimes, but necessary 
steps towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such soci 
eties. 15 To these communistic views, which seem to have been 
the original speculations of his own mind, the Magian reformer 
added tenets borrowed from the Brahmins or from some other 
Oriental ascetics, such as the sacredness of animal life, the 
necessity of abstaining from animal food, other than milk, 
cheese, or eggs, the propriety of simplicity in apparel, and the 
need of abstemiousness and devotion. 16 He thus presented 
the spectacle of an enthusiast who preached a doctrine of laxity 
and self-indulgence, not from any base or selfish motive, but 
simply from a conviction of its truth. 17 We learn without sur¬ 
prise that the doctrines of the new teacher were embraced with 
ardor by large classes among the Persians, by the young of all 
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ranks, by the lovers of pleasure, by the great bulk of the lower 
orders. 18 But it naturally moves our wonder that among the 
proselytes to the new religion was the long. Kobad, who had 
nothing to gain from embracing a creed which levelled him 
with his subjects, and was scarcely compatible with the con¬ 
tinuance of monarchical rule, must have been sincere in his 
profession; and we inquire with interest, what were the cir¬ 
cumstances which enabled Mazdak to attach to his cause so im¬ 
portant and so unlikely a convert. 

The explanation wherewith we are furnished by our authori¬ 
ties is, that Mazdak claimed to authenticate his mission by the 
possession and exhibition of miraculous powers. In order to im¬ 
pose on the weak mind of Kobad he arranged and earned into 
act an elaborate and clever imposture. 19 He excavated a cave 
below the fire-altar, on which he was in the habit of offering, 
and contrived to pass a tube from the cavern to the upper sur¬ 
face of the altar, where the sacred flame was maintained per¬ 
petually. Having then placed a confederate in the cavern, he 
invited the attendance of Kobad, and in his presence appeared 
to hold converse with the fire itself, which the Persians viewed 
as the symbol and embodiment of divinity. The king accepted 
the miracle as an absolute proof of the divine authority of the 
new teacher, and became thenceforth his zealous adherent and 
follower. 

It may be readily imagined that the conversion of the mon¬ 
arch to such a creed was, under a despotic government, the 
prelude to disorders, which soon became intolerable. Not con¬ 
tent with establishing community of property and of women 
among themselves, the sectaries claimed the right to plunder 
the rich at their pleasure, and to carry off for the gratification 
of then own passions the inmates of the most illustrious 
harems. 20 In vain did the Mobeds declare that the new re¬ 
ligion was false, was monstrous, ought not to be tolerated for 
an hour. The followers of Mazdak had the support of the 
monarch, and this protection secured them complete impunity. 
Each day they grew bolder and more numerous. Persia be¬ 
came too narrow a field for their ambition, and they insisted 
on spreading their doctrines into the neighboring countries. 
We find traces of the acceptance of their views in the distant 
West; 21 and the historians of Armenia relate that in that un¬ 
happy country they so pressed their religion upon the people 
that an insurrection broke out, 22 and Persia was in danger of 
osing, by intolerance, one of her most valued dependencies. 
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Vahan, the Mamigonian, who had been superseded in his office 
by a fresh Marzpan, bent on forcing the Armenians to adopt 
the new creed, once more put himself forward as his country’s 
champion, took arms in defence of the Christian faith, and 
endeavored to induce the Greek emperor, Anastasius, to accept 
the sovereignty of Persarmenia, together with the duty of pro¬ 
tecting it against its late masters. Fear of the consequences, 
if he provoked the hostility of Persia, caused Anastasius to 
hesitate; and things might have gone hardly with the un¬ 
fortunate Armenians, 23 had not affairs in Persia itself come 
about this time to a crisis. 

The Mobeds and the principal nobles had in vain protested 
against the spread of the new religion and the patronage lent 
it by the Court. At length appeal was made to the chief 
Mobed, and he was requested to devise a remedy for the exist¬ 
ing evils, which were generally felt to have passed the limits 
of endurance. The chief Mobed decided that, under the circum¬ 
stances of the time, no remedy could be effectual but the depo¬ 
sition of the head of the State, through whose culpable con¬ 
nivance the disorders had attained their height. 24 His decision 
was received with general acquiescence. The Persian nobles 
agreed with absolute unanimity to depose Kobad, and to place 
upon the throne another member of the royal house. Their 
choice fell upon Zamasp, 25 a brother of Kobad, who was noted 
for his love of justice and for the mildness of his disposition. 2fi 
The necessary arrangements having been made, they broke 
out into universal insurrection, arrested Kobad, and committed 
him to safe custody in the “Castle of Oblivion,” 27 proclaimed 
Zamasp, and crowned him king with all the usual formalities. 

An attempt was then made to deal the new religion a fatal 
blow by the seizure and execution of the heresiarch, Mazdak. 
But here the counter-revolution failed. Mazdak was seized in¬ 
deed and imprisoned; but his followers rose at once, broke open 
his prison doors, and set him at liberty. The government felt 
itself too weak to insist on its intended policy of coercion. 
Mazdak was allowed to live in retirement unmolested, and to 
increase the number of his disciples. 

The reign of Zamasp appears to have lasted from a.d. 498 to 
a. r>. 501, or between two and three years. 28 He was urged by the 
army to put Kobad to death, 29 but hesitated to adopt so extreme 
a course, and preferred retaining his rival as a prisoner. The 
“Castle of Oblivion” was regarded as a place of safe custody; 
but the ex-king contrived in a short time to put a cheat on his 
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guards 3 " and effect his escape from confinement. Like other 
claimants of the Persian throne, 81 he at once took refuge with 
the Ephthalites, and sought to persuade the Great Khan to em¬ 
brace his cause and place an army at his disposal. The Khan 
showed himself more than ordinarily complaisant. He can 
scarcely have sympathized with the religious leanings of his 
suppliant; but he remembered that he had placed him upon 
the throne, and had found him a faithful feudatory and a quiet 
neighbor. He therefore received him with every mark of 
honor, betrothed him to one of his own daughters, 33 and lent 
him an army of 30,000 men. 33 With this force Kobad returned 
to Persia, and offered battle to Zamasp. Zamasp declined the 
conflict. He had not succeeded in making himself popular 
with his subjects, and knew that a large party desired the re¬ 
turn of his brother. 34 It is probable that he did not greatly 
desire a throne. At any rate, when his brother reached the 
neighborhood of the capital, at the head of the 30,000 Eph¬ 
thalites and of a strong body of Persian adherents, Zamasp 
determined upon submission. He vacated the throne in favor 
of Kobad, without risking the chance of a battle, and descended 
voluntarily into a private station. 35 Different stories are told 
of his treatment by the restored monarch. According to Pro¬ 
copius, 36 he was blinded after a cruel method long established 
among the Persians; but Mirkhond declares that he was 
pardoned, and even received from his brother marked signs of 
affection and favor. 37 

The coins of Zamasp have the usual inflated ball and mural 
crown, but with a crescent in place of the front limb of the 
crown. 38 The ends of the diadem appear over the two shoul¬ 
ders. On either side of the head there is a star, and over 
either shoulder a crescent. Outside the encircling ring, or 
“pearl border,” we see, almost for the first time, 3a three stars 
with crescents. The reverse bears the usual fire-altar, with a 
star and crescent on either side of the flame. The legend is 
extremely brief, being either Zamasp or Bag Zamasp , i.e. 
“Zamaspes,” or “the divine Zamaspes.” [PI. XXII., Fig. 1.] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Second Reign of Kobad. His Change of Attitude towards tlu 
Followers of Mazdak. His Cause of Quarrel with Rome. 
First Roman War of Kobad. Peace made a.d. 505. Rome 
fortifies Daras and Tlieodosiopolis . Complaint made by 
Persia. Negotiations of Kobad icith Justin: Proposed 
Adoption of Chosroes by the Latter. Internal Troubles 
in Persia. Second Roman War of Kobad , a.d. 524-531. 
Death of Kobad. His Character. His coins. 

Kaj3aSijs 6 IIepo£ov, tojv UepaiKUiv i rpayfxaTuiV fcpanjtras, ttoAAov? /xev /card. 'Pajpaiwy ttoAc- 
p.ov 5 SirjveyKe, 7roAAa Se Kara {iapfidputv tuv TrpocrotKOvi'Toiv earrjae rponaia, Kai \povov 
ov&eva napr)ice Tapa\als tc Kai kivSvvo tv eyKaAii'dov/zei'os — Agathias, iv. 27; p. 138, B. 

The second reign of Kobad covered a period of thirty years, 1 
extending from a.d. 501 to a.d. 531. 2 He was contemporary, 
during this space, with the Roman emperors Anastasius, Jus¬ 
tin, and Justinian, with Theodoric, king of Italy, with Cassio- 
dorus, Symmachus, Boethius, Procopius, and Belisarius. The 
Oriental writers tell us but little of this portion of his history. 
Their silence, however, is fortunately compensated by the un¬ 
usual copiousness of the Byzantines, who deliver, at consider¬ 
able length, the entire series of transactions in which Kobad 
was engaged with the Constantinopolitan emperors, and fur¬ 
nish some interesting notices of other matters which occupied 
him. Procopius especially, the eminent rhetorician and secre¬ 
tary of Belisarius, who was born about the time of Kobad’s 
restoration to the Persian throne. 8 and became secretary to the 
great general four years before Kobad’s death, 4 is ample in his 
details of the chief occurrences, and deserves a confidence 
which the Byzantines can rarely claim, from being at once a 
contemporary and a man of remarkable intelligence. “His 
facts,’’ as Gibbon well observes, 5 “are collected from the per¬ 
sonal experience and free conversation of a soldier, a states¬ 
man, and a traveller; his style continually aspires, and often 
attains, to the merit of strength and elegance; his reflections, 
more especially in the speeches, which he too frequently in¬ 
serts, contain a rich fund of political knowledge; and the his¬ 
torian, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and in- 
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structing posterity, appears to disdain the prejudices of the 
oeople and the flattery of courts. ” 

The first question which Kobad had to decide, when, by the 
voluntary cession of his brother, Zamasp, he remounted hi? 
throne- was the attitude which he should assume towards Maz- 
dak and bis followers. By openly favoring the new religion 
and encouraging the disorders of its votaries, he had so dis¬ 
gusted the more powerful classes of his subjects that he had 
lost his crown and been forced to become a fugitive in a foreign 
country. He was not prepared to affront this danger a second 
time. Still, his attachment to the new doctrine was not shaken; 
he held the views propounded to be true, and was not ashamed 
to confess himself an unwavering adherent of the communistic 
prophet. 6 He contrived, however, to reconcile his belief with 
his interests by separating the individual from the king. As 
a man, he held the views of Mazdak; but, as a king, he let it 
be known that he did not intend to maintain or support the 
sectaries in any extreme or violent measures. The result was 
that the new doctrine languished; Mazdak escaped persecu¬ 
tion and continued to propagate his views; but, practically, 
the progress of the new opinions was checked; they had ceased 
to command royal advocacy, and had consequently ceased to 
endanger the State; they still fermented among the masses, 
and might cause trouble in the future; but for the present they 
w’ere the harmless speculations of a certain number of enthu¬ 
siasts who did not venture any more to carry their theories 
into practice. 

Kobad had not enjoyed the throne for more than a year be¬ 
fore his relations with the great empire on his western frontier 
became troubled, and, after some futile negotiations, hostilities 
once more broke out. It appears that among the terms of the 
peace concluded in a.d. 442 between Isdigerd II. and the 
younger Theodosius, 7 the Romans had undertaken to pay an¬ 
nually a certain sum of money as a contribution towards the 
expenses of a fortified post which the two powers imdertook 
to maintain in the pass of Derbend, 6 between the last spurs of 
the Caucasus and the Caspian. This fortress, known as Juroi- 
pach or Biraparach, 9 commanded the usual passage by which 
the hordes of the north were accustomed to issue from their 
vast arid steppes upon the rich and populous regions of the 
south for the purpose of plundering raids, if not of actual con¬ 
quests. Their incursions threatened almost equally Roman 
and Persian territory, 10 and it was felt that the two nations 
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were alike interested in preventing them. The original agree¬ 
ment was that both parties should contribute equally, alike to 
the building and to the maintaining of the fortress: but the 
Romans were so occupied in other wars that the entire burden 
actually fell upon the Persians. These latter, as was natural, 
made from time to time demands upon the Romans for the 
payment of them share of the expenses; 11 but it seems that 
these efforts were ineffectual, and the debt accumulated. It 
was under these circumstances that Kobad. finding himself in 
want of money to reward adequately liis Ephthalite allies, 52 
sent an embassy to Anastasius, the Roman emperor, with a 
peremptory demand for a remittance. The reply of Anastasius 
was a refusal. According to one authority 13 he declined abso¬ 
lutely to make any payment; according to another, 14 he ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to lend his Persian brother a stun of 
money on receiving the customary acknowledgment, but re¬ 
fused an advance on any other terms. Such a response was a 
simple repudiation of obligations voluntarily contracted, and 
could scarcely fail to rouse the indignation of the Persian mon¬ 
arch. If ho learned further that the real cause of the refusal 
was a desire to embroil Persia with the Ephthalites, and to ad¬ 
vance the interests of Rome by leading her enemies to waste 
each other’s strength in an internecine conflict, 15 he may have 
admired the cunning of his rival, but can scarcely have felt 
the more amicably disposed towards him. 

The natural result followed. Kobad at once declared war. 
The two empires had now been uninterruptedly at peace for 
sixty, and, with the exception of a single campaign (that of 
a.d. 441), for eighty years. They had ceased to feel that 
respect for each other’s arms and valor which experience 
gives, and which is the best preservative against wanton hos¬ 
tilities. Kobad was confident in his strength, since he was 
able to bring into the field, besides the entire force of Persia, a 
large Ephthalite contingent, and also a number of Arabs. 
Anastasius, perhaps, scarcely thought that Persia would go 
to war on account of a pecuniary claim which she had allowed 
to be disregarded for above half a century. The resolve of 
Kobad evidently took him by surprise: but he had gone too 
far to recede. The Roman pride would not allow him to yield 
to a display of force what he had refused when demanded 
peacefully: and he was thus compelled to maintain by arms 
the position which he had assumed without anticipating its 
consequences. 
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The war began by a sudden inroad of the host of Persia into 
Roman Armenia, 36 where Theodosiopolis was still the chief 
stronghold and the main support of the Roman power.' 7 Un¬ 
prepared for resistance, this city was surrendered after a short 
siege by its commandant, Constantine, after which the greater 
part of Armenia was overrun and ravaged. 18 From Armenia 
Kobad conducted his army into Northern Mesopotamia, and 
formed the siege of Amida about the commencement of the 
winter. 19 The great strength of Amida has been already 
noticed in this volume. 20 Kobad found it ungarrisoned, and 
only protected by a small force, cantoned in its neighborhood, 
under the philosopher, Alypius. 21 But the resolution of the 
townsmen, and particularly of the monks, was great; and a 
most strenuous resistance met all his efforts to take the place. 
At first his hope was to effect a breach in the defences by 
means of the ram; but the besieged employed the customary 
means of destroying his engines, and, where these failed, the 
strength and thickness of the walls was found to be such that 
no serious impression could be made on them by the Persian 
battering train. It was necessary to have recourse to some 
other device; and Kobad proceeded to erect a mound in the 
immediate neighborhood of the wall, with a view of dominat¬ 
ing the town, driving the defenders from the battlements, and 
then taking the place by escalade. He raised an immense 
work; but it was undermined by the enemy, and at last fell in 
with a terrible crash, involving hundreds in its ruin. 22 It is 
said that after this failure Kobad despaired of success, and de¬ 
termined to draw off his army; but the taunts and insults of 
the besieged, or confidence in the prophecies of the Magi, who 
saw an omen of victory in the grossest of all the insults, caused 
him to change his intention and still continue the siege. His 
perseverance was soon afterwards rewarded. A soldier dis¬ 
covered in the wall the outlet of a drain or sewer imperfectly 
blocked up with rubble, and, removing this during the night, 
found himself able to pass through the wall into the town. 
He communicated his discovery to Kobad, who took his meas¬ 
ures accordingly. Sending, the next night, a few picked men 
through the drain, to seize the nearest tower, which happened 
to be slackly guarded by some sleepy monks, who the day be¬ 
fore had been keeping festival, 23 he brought the bulk of his 
troops with scaling ladders to the adjoining portion of the wall, 
and by his presence, exhortations, and threats, 24 compelled 
them to force tlieir way into the place. The inhabitants re- 
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sisted strenuously, but were overpowered by numbers, and 
the carnage in the streets was great. At last an aged priest, 
shocked at the indiscriminate massacre, made bold to address 
the monarch himself and tell him that it was no kingly act to 
slaughter captives. 44 Why, then, did you elect to fight?” said 
the angry prince. 44 It was God’s doing, ” replied the priest, 
astutely; 44 He willed that thou shouldest owe thy conquest of 
Am iri a, not to our weakness, but to thy own valor. ” The flat¬ 
tery pleased Kobad, and induced him to stop the effusion of 
blood; 25 but the sack was allowed to continue; the whole town 
was pillaged ; 26 and the bulk of the inhabitants were carried off 
as slaves. 27 

The siege of Amida lasted eighty days, 25 and the year a.d. 
503 had commenced before it was over. 29 Amastasius, on learn¬ 
ing the danger of his frontier town, immediately despatched 
to its aid a considerable force, which he placed under four 
commanders 30 —Areobindus, the grandson of the Gothic officer 
of the same name who distinguished himself in the Persian 
war of Theodosius; 31 Celer, captain of the imperial guard; 
Patricius, the Phrygian; and Hypatius, one of his own 
nephews. The army, collectively, is said to have been more 
numerous than any that Pome had ever brought into the field 
against the Persians; 32 but it was weakened by the divided 
command, and it was moreover broken up into detachments 
which acted independently of each other. Its advent also was 
tardy. Not only did it arrive too late to save Amida, but it in 
no way interfered with the after-movements of Kobad, who, 
leaving a small garrison to maintain his new conquest, carried 
off the whole of his rich booty to his city of Nisibis, and placed 
the bulk of his troops in a good position upon his own fron¬ 
tier. 33 When Areobindus, at the head of the first division, 
reached Am ida and heard that the Persians had fallen back, 
he declined the comparatively inglorious work of a siege, and 
pressed forward, anxious to carry the war into Persian terri¬ 
tory. He seems actually to have crossed the border and in¬ 
vaded the district of Arzanene, 34 when news reached him that 
Kobad was marching upon him with all his troops, whereupon 
he instantly fled, and threw himself into Constantia, leaving 
his camp and stores to be taken by the enemy. Meanwhile 
another division of the Poman army, under Patricius and 
Hypatius, had followed in the steps of Areobindus, and meet¬ 
ing with the advance-guard of Kobad, which consisted of 
eight hundred Ephthalites, had destroyed it almost to a man. 35 
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Ignorant, however, of the near presence of the main Persian 
army, this body of troops allowed itself soon afterwards to be 
surprised on the banks of a stream, while some of the men 
were bathing and others were taking their breakfast, and was 
completely cut to pieces by Kobad, scarcely any but the gene¬ 
rals escaping. 36 

Thus far success had been wholly on the side of the Persians; 
and if circumstances had permitted Kobad to remain at the 
seat of war and continue to direct the operations of his troops 
in person, there is every to reason to believe that he would 
have gained still greater advantages. The Roman generals 
were incompetent; they were at variance among themselves; 
and they were unable to control the troops under their com¬ 
mand. The soldiers were insubordinate, without confidence 
in their officers, and inclined to grumble at such an unwonted 
hardship as a campaign prolonged into the winter. 37 Thus all 
the conditions of the war were in favor of Persia. But un¬ 
fortunately for Kobad, it happened that, at the moment when 
his prospects were the fairest, 38 a danger in another quarter 
demanded his presence, and required him to leave the conduct 
of the Roman war to others. An Ephthalite invasion called 
him to the defence of his north-eastern frontier before the year 
a.d. 503 was over, 39 and from this time the operations in Meso¬ 
potamia were directed, not by the king in person, but by his 
generals. A change is at once apparent. In a.d. 504 Celer 
invaded Arzanene, destroyed a number of forts, and ravaged 
the whole province with fire and sword. 40 Thence marching 
southward, he threated Nisibis, which is said to have been 
within a little of yielding itself. 41 Towards winter Patricius 
and Hypatius took heart, and, collecting an army, commenced 
the siege of Amida, which they attempted to storm on several 
occasions, but without success. 42 After a while they turned 
the siege into a blockade, entrapped the commander of the 
Persian garrison, G-lones, by a stratagem, 43 and reduced the 
defenders of the place to such distress that it would have been 
impossible to hold out much longer. It seems to have been 
when matters were at this point 44 that an ambassador of high 
rank 45 arrived from Kobad, empowered to conclude a peace, 
and instructed to declare his master’s willingness to surrender 
all his conquests, including Amida, on the payment of a con¬ 
siderable sum of money. The Roman generals, regarding 
Amida as impregnable, and not aware of the exhaustion of its 
stores, gladly consented. They handed over to the Persians a 
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thousand pounds’ weight of gold, and received in exchange the 
captured city and territory. 46 A treaty was signed by which 
the contracting powers undertook to remain at peace and re¬ 
spect each other’s dominions for the space of seven years. 47 
No definite arrangement seems to have been made with res¬ 
pect to the yearly payment on account of the fortress, Birapa- 
rach, the demand for which had occasioned the war. This 
claim remained in abeyance, to be pressed or neglected, as 
Persia might consider her interests to require. 

The Ephthalite war, which compelled Kobad to make peace 
with Anastasius, appears to have occupied him uninterruptedly 
for ten years. 48 During its continuance Pome took advantage 
of her rival’s difficulties to continue the system (introduced 
under the younger Theodosius 49 ) of augmenting her own power, 
and crippling that of Persia, by establishing strongly fortified 
posts upon her border in the immediate vicinity of Persian 
territory. Not content with restoring Theodosiopolis and 
greatly strengthening it defences, 50 Anastasius erected an en¬ 
tirely new fortress at Daras, 51 on the southern skirts of the 
Mons Masius, within twelve miles of Nisibis, at the edge of the 
great Mesopotamian plain. This place was not a mere fort, 
but a city; it contained churches, baths, porticoes, large gran¬ 
aries, and extensive cisterns. 52 It constituted a standing men¬ 
ace to Persia ; 53 and its erection was in direct violation of the 
treaty made by Theodosius with Isdigerd II., 54 which was re¬ 
garded as still in force by both nations. 

We cannot be surprised that Kobad, when his Ephthalite 
war was over, made formal complaint at Constantinople (ab. 
a.d. 517) of the infraction of the treaty. 55 Anastasius was un¬ 
able to deny the charge. He endeavored at first to meet it by 
a mixture of bluster with professions of friendship; but when 
this method did not appear effectual he had recourse to an ar 
gument whereof the Persians on most occasions acknowledged 
the force. By the expenditure of a large sum of money he 
either corrupted the ambassadors of Kobad, or made them 
honestly doubt whether the sum paid would not satisfy their 
master. 56 

In a.d. 518 Anastasius died, and the imperial authority was 
assumed by the Captain of the Guard, the “Dacian peasant,” 57 
Justin. With him Kobad very shortly entered into negotia¬ 
tions. He had not, it is clear, accepted the pecuniary sacrifice 
of Anastasius as a complete satisfaction. He felt that he had 
many grounds of quarrel with the Bomans. There was the old 
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matter of the animal payment due on account of the fortress 
of Biraparach; there was the recent strengthening of Theo- 
dosiopolis, and building of Daras; there was moreover an in¬ 
terference of Rome at this time in the region about the Cau¬ 
casus which was very galling to Persia and was naturally re¬ 
sented by her monarch. One of the first proceedings of Justin 
after he ascended the throne was to send an embassy with rich 
gifts to the court of a certain Hunnic chief of these parts, called 
Ziligdes or Zilgibis, 58 and to conclude a treaty with him by 
which the Hun bound himself to assist the Romans against the 
Persians. Soon afterwards a Lazic prince, named Tzath, 
whose country was a Persian dependency, instead of seeking 
inauguration from Kobad, proceeded on the death of his 
father 59 to the court of Constantinople, and expressed his wish 
to become a Christian, and to hold his crown as one of Rome's 
vassal monarchs. Justin gave this person a warm welcome, 
had him baptized, married him to a Roman lady of rank, and 
sent him back to Lazica adorned with a diadem and robes that 
sufficiently indicated his dependent position. 60 The friendly rela¬ 
tions established between Rome and Persia by the treaty of a.d. 
505 were, under these circumstances, greatly disturbed, and on 
both sides it would seem that war was expected to break out. 61 
But neither Justin nor Kobad was desirous of a rupture. Both 
were advanced in years, 62 and both had domestic troubles to oc¬ 
cupy them. Kobad was at this time especiallvanxious about the 
succession. He had four sons, 63 Kaoses, Zames, Phthasuarsas, 
and Chosroes, of whom Kaoses was the eldest. This prince, 
however, did not please him. His affections were fixed on his 
fourth son, Chosroes, and he had no object more at heart than 
to secure the crown for this favorite child. The Roman writers 
tell us 64 that instead of resenting the proceedings of Justin in 
the years a.d. 520-522, Kobad made the strange proposal to him 
about this time that he should adopt Chosroes, in order that 
that prince might have the aid of the Romans against his coun¬ 
trymen, if his right of succession should be disputed. It is, no 
doubt, difficult to believe that such a proposition should have 
been made; but the circumstantial manner in which Procopius, 
writing not forty years after, relates the matter, renders it 
almost impossible for us to reject the story as a pure fabrica¬ 
tion. There must have been some foundation for it. In the 
negotiations between Justin and Kobad during the early years 
of the former, the idea of Rome pledging herself to acknowledge 
Chosroes as his father’s successor must have been brought 
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forward. The proposal, whatever its exact terms, led however 
to no result. Rome declined to do as Kobad desired; 05 and 
thus another ground of estrangement was added to those which 
hail previously made the renewal of the Roman war a mere 
question of time. 

It is probable that the rupture would have occurred earlier 
than it did had not Persia about the year a.d. 52S become once 
more the scene of religious discord and conspiracy. The fol¬ 
lowers of Mazda k had been hitherto protected by Kobad, and 
had lived in peace and multiplied throughout all the provinces 
of the empire. 66 Content with the toleration which they 
enjoyed, they had for above twenty years created no disturb¬ 
ance, and their name had almost disappeared from the records 
of history. But as time went on they began to feel that their 
position was insecure. 67 Them happiness, their very safety, 
depended upon a single life; and as Kobad advanced in years 
they grew to dread more and more the prospect which his death 
would open. Among his sons there was but one who had em¬ 
braced their doctrine; and this prince, Phthasuarsas, had but 
little chance of being chosen to be his father’s successor. 
Kaoses enjoyed the claim of natural right; Chosroes was his 
father’s favorite; Zames had the respect and good wishes of the 
great mass of the people ; 68 Phthasuarsas was disliked by the 
Magi, 69 and, if the choice lay with them, was certain to be 
passed over. The sectaries therefore determined not to wait 
the natural course of events, but to shape them to them own 
purposes. They promised Phthasuarsas to obtain by their 
prayers his father’s abdication and his own appointment to 
succeed him, and asked him to pledge himself to establish their 
religion as that of the State when he became king. The prince 
consented; and the Mazdakites proceeded to arrange their 
plans, when, unfortunately for them, Kobad discovered, or 
suspected, that a scheme was on foot to deprive him of his 
crown. Whether the designs of the sectaries were really trea¬ 
sonable or not is uncertain; but whatever they were, an Orien¬ 
tal monarch was not likely to view them with favor. In the 
East it is an offence even to speculate on the death of the king; 
and Kobad saw r in the intrigue which had been set on foot a 
criminal and dangerous conspiracy. He determined at once to 
crush the movement. Inviting the Mazdakites to a solemn as¬ 
sembly, at which he was to confer the royal dignity on Phtha¬ 
suarsas, he caused his army to surround the unarmed multitude 
and massacre the entire number. 79 
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Relieved from this peril, Kobad would at once have declared 
war against Justin, and have marched an army into Roman 
territory, had not troubles broken out in Iberia, which made it 
necessary for him to stand on the defensive. 71 Adopting the 
intolerant policy so frequently pursued, and generally with 
such ill results, by the Persian kings, Kobad had commanded 
Gurgenes, the Iberian monarch, to renounce Christianity and 
profess the Zoroastrian religion. Especially he had required 
that the Iberian custom of burying the dead should be relin¬ 
quished, and that the Persian practice of exposing corpses to 
be devoured by dogs and birds of prey 72 should supersede the 
Christian rite of sepulture. Gurgenes was too deeply attached 
to his faith to entertain these propositions for a moment. He 
at once shook off the Persian yoke, and, declaring himself a 
vassal of Rome, obtained a promise from Justin that he would 
never desert the Iberian cause. Rome, however, was not pre¬ 
pared to send her own armies into this distant and inhospitable 
region; her hope was to obtain aid from the Tatars of the 
Crimea, 73 and to play off these barbarians against the forces 
wherewith Kobad might be expected shortly to vindicate his 
authority. An attempt to engage the Crimeans generally in 
this service was made, but it was not successful. A small 
force was enrolled and sent to the assistance of Gurgenes. But 
now the Persians took the field in strength. A large army was 
sent into Iberia by Kobad, under a general named Boes. Gur¬ 
genes saw resistance to be impossible. He therefore fled the 
country, and threw himself into Lazica, where the difficult 
nature of the ground, the favor of the natives, and the assist¬ 
ance of the Romans enabled him to maintain himself. Iberia, 
however, was lost, and passed once more under the Per¬ 
sians, who even penetrated into Lazic territory and occupied 
some forts which commanded the passes between Lazica and 
Iberia. 74 

Rome, on her part, endeavored to retaliate (a.d. 526) by in¬ 
vading Persarmenia and Mesopotamia. The campaign is re¬ 
markable as that in which the greatest general of the age, the 
renowned and unfortunate Belisarius, first held a command 
and thus commenced the work of learning by experience the 
duties of a military leader. Hitherto a mere guardsman, and 
still quite a youth, 75 trammelled moreover by association with 
a colleague, he did not on this occasion reap any laurels. A 
Persian force under two generals, Narses and Aratius, defended 
Persarmenia, and, engaging the Romans under Sittas and 
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Belisarius, succeeded in defeating them. At the same time. 
Licelarius, a Thracian in the Roman service, made an incursion 
into the tract about Nisibis, grew alarmed without cause and 
beat a speedy retreat. Hereupon Justin recalled him as in¬ 
competent, and the further conduct of the war in Mesopotamia 
was entrusted to Belisarius, who took up his headquarters at 
Daras. 

The year a.d. 527 seems to have been one in which nothing 
of importance was attempted on either side. At Constanti¬ 
nople the Emperor Justin had fallen into ill health, and, after 
associating his nephew Justinian on the 1st of April, had de¬ 
parted this life on the 1st of August. 76 About the same time 77 
Kobad found his strength insufficient for active warfare, and 
put the command of his armies into the hands of his sons. 
The struggle continued in Lazica, but with no decisive result. 78 
At Daras, Belisarius, apparently, stood on the defensive. It 
was not till a.d. 528 had set in that he resumed operations in 
the open field, and prepared once more to measure his strength 
against that of Persia. 

Belisarius was stirred from his repose by an order from 
court. Desirous of carrying further the policy of gaining 
ground by means of fortified posts, 79 Justinian, who had re¬ 
cently restored and strengthened the frontier city of Marty r- 
opolis, 80 on the Nympliius, sent instructions to Belisarius, 
early in a.d. 528, to the effect that he was to build a new fort 
at a place called Mindon, on the Persian border a little to 'the 
left of Nisibis. 81 The work was commenced, but the Persians 
would not allow it to proceed. An army which numbered 
80,000 men, commanded by Xerxes, 62 son of Kobad, and 
Perozes, the Mihran, 85 attacked the Roman workmen; and 
when Belisarius, reinforced by fresh troops from Syria and 
Phoenicia, ventured an engagement, he was completely de¬ 
feated and forced to seek safety in flight. The attempted 
fortification was, upon this, razed to the ground; and the 
Mihran returned, with numerous prisoners of importance, into 
Persia. 84 

It is creditable to Justinian that he did not allow the ill- 
success of his lieutenant to lend to his recall or disgrace. On 
the contrary, he chose exactly the time of his greatest depres¬ 
sion to give him the title of “General of the East.”'' 5 Belisa¬ 
rius upon this assembled at Daras an imposing force, com¬ 
posed of Romans and allies, the latter being chiefly Massagetm. 
The entire number amounted to 25,000 men; 86 and with this 
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array lie would probably have assumed the offensive, had not 
the Persian general of the last campaign, Perozes the Mihran,” 7 
again appeared in the field, at the head of 40,000 Persians 88 
and declared his intention of besieging and taking Daras. 
With the insolence of an Oriental he sent a message to Belisa- 
rius, requiring him to have his bath prepared for the morrow, 
as after taking the town he would need that kind of refresh¬ 
ment. 89 Belisarius contented himself, in reply, with drawing 
out his troops in front of Daras in a position carefully pre¬ 
pared beforehand, Avhere both his centre and his flanks would 
be protected by a deep ditch, outside of Avhich there would be 
room to act for his cavalry. Perozes, haAhng reconnoitred the 
position, hesitated to attack it without a greater adA r antage of 
numbers, and sent hastily to Nisibis for 10,000 more soldiers, 
while he allowed the day to pass without anything more 
serious than a demonstration of his calvary against the Roman 
left, and some insignificant single combats. 90 

The next morning his reinforcement arrived; 91 and after 
some exchange of messages with Belisarius, 92 which led to no 
result, he commenced active operations. Placing his infantry 
in the centre, and his horse upon either wing, as the Romans 
had likewise done, and arranging his infantry so that one half 
should from time to time relieve the other, 93 he assaulted the 
Roman line with a storm of darts and arrows. The Romans 
replied with their missile weapons; but the Persians had the 
advantage of numbers; they Avere protected by huge AA^attled 
shields; and they were more accustomed to this style of war¬ 
fare than their adversaries. Still the Romans held out; but it 
was a relief to them when the missile weapons Avere exhausted 
on both sides, and a closer fight began along the whole line 
Avith swords and spears. After a Avhile the Roman left Avas in 
difficulties. Here the Cadiseni (Cadusians?) under Pituazes 
routed their opponents, and were pursuing them hastily when 
the Massagetic horse, commanded by Sunicas and Aigan, and 
three hundred Heruli under a chief called Pharas, charged 
them on their right flank, and at once threAv them into dis¬ 
order. Three thousand fell, and the rest were driA T en back 
upon their main body, which, still continued to fight bravely. 
The Romans did not push their advantage, but were satisfied 
to reoccupy the ground from Avhich they had been driven. 94 

Scarcely was the battle re-established in this quarter when 
the Romans found themselves in still greater difficulties upon 
their right. Here Perozes had determined to deliver his main 
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attack. Tlio corps of Immortals , which he had kept in re* 
serve, and such troops as he could spare from his centre, were 
secretly massed upon his own left," and charged the Roman 
right with such fury that it was broken and began a hasty 
retreat. The Persians pursued in a long column, and were 
carrying all before them, when once more an impetuous flank 
charge of the barbarian cavalry, which now formed an im¬ 
portant element in the Roman armies, changed the face of 
affairs, and indeed decided the fortune of the day. The Per¬ 
sian column was actually cut in two by the Massagetic horse; 
those who had advanced the furthest were completely sepa¬ 
rated from then* friends, and were at once surrounded and 
slain. Among them was the standard-bearer of Baresmanes, 
who commanded the Persian left. The fall of this man in¬ 
creased the general confusion. In vain did the Persian 
column, checked in its advance, attempt an orderly retreat. 
The Romans assaulted it in front and on both flanks, and a 
terrible carnage ensued. The crowning disaster was the death 
of Baresmanes, who was slain by Sunicas, the Massa-Goth; 
whereupon the whole Persian army broke and fled without 
offering any further resistance. Here fell 5000, including 
numbers of the ‘ ‘Immortals. ” The slaughter would have been 
still greater, had not Belisarius and his lieutenant, Hermo- 
genes, with wise caution restrained the Roman troops and re¬ 
called them quickly from the pursuit of the enemy, content 
with the success which they had achieved. It was so long 
since a Roman army had defeated a Persian one in the open 
field that the victory had an extraordinary value, and it 
wmuld have been foolish to risk a reverse in the attempt to 
give it greater completeness. 96 

While these events took place in Mesopotamia, the Persian 
arms were also unsuccessful in the Armenian highlands, 
whither Kobad had sent a second army to act offensively 
iigainst Rome, under the conduct of a certain Mermei'oes. 
The Roman commanders in this region were Sittas, the former 
colleague of Belisarius, 79 and Dorotheas, a general of experi¬ 
ence. Their troops did not amount to more than half the 
number of the enemy, 98 yet they contrived to inflict on the 
Persians two defeats, one in their own territory, the other in 
Roman Armenia. The superiority thus exhibited by the 
Romans encouraged desertions to their side; and in some in¬ 
stances the deserters were able to carry over with them to 
their new friends small portions of Persian territory. 99 
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In the year a.d. 531, after a vain attempt at negotiating 
terms of peace with Rome, 100 the Persians made an effort to 
recover their laurels by carrying the war into a new quarter 
and effecting a new combination. Alamandarus, sheikh of 
the Saracenic Arabs, had long been a bitter enemy of the 
Romans, and from his safe retreat in the desert had been ac¬ 
customed for fifty years to ravage, almost at his will, the 
eastern provinces of the empire. 101 Two years previously he 
had carried fire and sword through the regions of upper Syria, 
had burned the suburbs of Chalcis, 102 and threatened the 
Roman capital of the East, the rich and luxurious Antioch. 
He owed, it would seem, some sort of allegiance to Persia. 103 
although practically he was independent, and made his expe¬ 
ditions when and where he pleased. However, in a.d. 531, 
he put himself at the disposal of Persia, proposed a joint 
expedition, and suggested a new plan of campaign. “ Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Osrhoene,” he said, “on which the Persians were 
accustomed to make their attacks, could better resist them 
than almost any other part of the Roman territory. In these 
provinces were the strongest of the Roman cities, fortified ac¬ 
cording to the latest rules of art, and plentifully supplied with 
every appliance of defensive warfare. There, too, were the 
best and bravest of the Roman troops, and an army more 
numerous than Rome had ever employed against Persia 
before. It would be most perilous to risk an encounter on this 
ground. Let Persia, however, invade the country beyond the 
Euphrates, and she would find but few obstacles. In that 
region there were no strong fortresses, nor was there any army 
worth mention. Antioch itself, the richest and most populous 
city of the Roman East, was without a garrison, and, if it were 
suddenly assaulted, could probably be taken. The inclusion 
might be made, Antioch sacked, and the booty carried off into 
Persian territory before the Romans in Mesopotamia received 
intelligence of what was happening.” Kobad listened with 
approval, and determined to adopt the bold course suggested 
to him. He levied a force of 15.000 cavalry. 104 and, placing it 
under the command of a general named Azarethes, 105 desired 
him to take Alamandarus for his guide and make a joint expe¬ 
dition with him across the Euphrates. It was understood that 
the great object of the expedition was the capture of Antioch. 

The allied army crossed the Euphrates below Circesium, 106 
and ascended the right bank of the river till they neared the 
latitude of Antioch, when they struck westward and reached 
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Gabbula 107 (the modern Jabul), on the north shore of the salt 
lake now known as the Sabakhah. 108 Here they learned to 
their surprise that the movement, which they had intended to 
be wholly unknown to the Romans, had come to the ears of 
Belisarius, 109 who had at once quitted Daras, and proceeded by 
forced marches to the defence of Syria, into which he had 
thrown himself with an army of 20,000 men, 110 Romans, 
Isaurians, Lycaonians, 111 and Arabs. His troops were already 
interposed between the Persians and their longed-for prey, 
Behsarius having fixed his headquarters at Chalcis, 112 half a 
degree to the west of Gabbula. and twenty-five miles nearer 
to Antioch. Thus balked of their purpose, and despairing 
of any greater success than they had already achieved, the 
allies became anxious to return to Persia with the plunder of 
the Syrian towns and villages which they had sacked on their 
advance. Belisarius was quite content that they should cany 
off their spoil, and would have considered it a sufficient victory 
to have frustrated the expedition without striking a blow. 113 
But his army was otherwise minded; they were eager for 
battle, and hoped doubtless to strip the flying foe of his rich 
booty. Behsarius was at last forced, against his better judg¬ 
ment, to indulge their desires and allow an engagement, which 
was fought on the banks of the Euphrates, nearly opposite 
Callinicus. 114 Here the conduct of the Roman troops in action 
corresponded but ill to the anxiety for a conflict. The infantry 
indeed stood firm, notwithstanding that they fought fasting; 115 
but the Saracenic Arabs, of whom a portion were on the 
Roman side, and the Isaurian and Lycaonian horse, who had 
been among the most eager for the fray, offered scarcely any 
resistance; and, the right wing of the Romans being left ex¬ 
posed by their flight, Belisarius was compelled to make his 
troops turn their faces to the enemy and their backs to the 
Euphrates, and in this position, where defeat would have been 
ruin, to meet and resist all the assaults of the foe until the 
shades of evening fell, and he was able to transport his troops 
in boats across the river. The honors of victory rested with 
the Persians, but they had gained no substantial advantage; 
and when Azarethes returned to his master he was not unjustly 
reproached with having sacrificed many lives for no appreci¬ 
able result. 116 The raid into Syria had failed of its chief object; 
and Belisarius, though defeated, had returned, with the main 
strength of his army intact, into Mesopotamia. 

The battle of Callinicus was fought on Easter Eve, April 19 
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Azarethes probably reached Ctesiphon and made his report to 
Kobad towards the end of the month. Dissatisfied with what 
Azarethes had achieved, and feeling that the season was not 
too far advanced for a second campaign, Kobad despatched an 
army under three chiefs, into Mesopotamia, where Sittas was 
now the principal commander on the Roman side, as Belisarius 
had been hastily summoned to Byzantium in order to be em¬ 
ployed against the Vandals in Africa. This force found no 
one to resist in the open field, and was therefore able to invade 
Sophene and lay siege to the Roman fortress of Martyropolis. 117 
Martyropolis was ill provisioned, and its walls were out of 
repair. The Persians must soon have taken it, had not Sittas 
contrived to spread reports of a diversion which the Huns 
were about to make as Roman allies. Fear of being caught 
between two fires paralyzed the Persian commanders; and 
before events undeceived them, news arrived in the camp that 
Kobad was dead, and that a new prince sat upon the throne. 
Under these circumstances, Chanaranges, the chief of the Per¬ 
sian commanders, yielded to representations made by Sittas, 
that peace would now probably be made between the contend¬ 
ing powers, and withdrew his army into Persian territory. 118 

Kobad had, in fact, been seized with paralysis on the 8th of 
September, 119 and after an illness which lasted only five days, 
had expired. Before dying, he had communicated to his chief 
minister, Mebodes, his earnest desire that Chosroes should suc¬ 
ceed him upon the throne, and, acting under the advice of 
Mebodes, had formally left the crown to him by a will duly 
executed, 120 He is said by a contemporary to have been eighty- 
two years old at his death, 121 an age very seldom attained by 
an Oriental monarch. His long life was more than usually 
eventful, and he cannot be denied the praise of activity, perse¬ 
verance, fertility of resource, and general military capacity. 
But he w^as cruel and fickle; he disgraced his ministers and his 
generals on insufficient grounds; he allowed himself, from con¬ 
siderations of policy, to smother his religious convictions; and 
he risked subjecting Persia to the horrors of a civil war, in 
order to gratify a favoritism which, however justified by the 
event, seems to have rested on no worthy motive. Chosroes 
was preferred on account of his beauty, and because he was 
the son of Kobad’s best-loved wife, 122 rather than for any good 
qualities; and inherited the kingdom, not so much because he 
had shown any capacity to govern as because he was his fa¬ 
ther’s darling. 
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The coins of Kobad are, as might be expected from the length 
of his reign, very numerous. In their general appearance 
they resemble those of Zamasp, but do not exhibit quite s<> 
many stars and crescents. The legend on the obverse is either 
“ Kcivcit” or “ Kavat” afzuif i.e. “Kobad,*’or “May Koba d 
be increased.” 123 The reverse shows the regnal year, which 
ranges from eleven to forty-three, 124 together with a mint-mark. 
The mint-marks, which are nearly forty in number, comprise 
almost all those of Perozes, together with about thirteen 
others. 125 [PI. XXII. Fig. 2.] 
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Accession of Chosroes I. ( Annshincan ). Conspiracy to de¬ 
throne him crushed. General Severity of his Government. 
He concludes Peace icith Rome , a. d. 533. Terms of the 
Peace. Causes ichich led to its Rupture. First Roman 
War of Chosroes , a.d. 540-544. Second Roman War , a.d. 
549-557. Eastern Wars. Conquest of Arabia Felir. Sup- 
posed Campaign in India. War with the Turks. Revolt 
of Persarmenia. Third Roman War , a.d. 572-579. Death 
of Chosroes. 
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The accession of Chosroes was not altogether undisputed. 
Kaoses, the eldest of the sons of Kobad, regarding himself as en¬ 
titled to the crown by right of birth, assumed the insignia of 
royalty on the death of his father, and claimed to be acknowl¬ 
edged as monarch. 1 But Mebodes, the Grand Vizier, interposed 
with the assertion of a constitutional axiom, that no one had the 
right of taking the Persian crown until it was assigned to him 
by the assembly of the nobles. - Kaoses, who thought he might 
count on the goodwill of the nobles, acquiesced; and the assem¬ 
bly being convened, his claims were submitted to it. Here¬ 
upon Mebodes brought forward the formal testament of Kobad, 
which he had hitherto concealed, and, submitting it to the 
nobles, exhorted them to accept as king the brave prince desig¬ 
nated by a brave and successful father. His eloquence and 
authority prevailed; the claims of Kaoses and of at least one 
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other son of Kobad 3 were set aside; and, in accordance with 
his father’s will, Chosroes was proclaimed lawful monarch of 
Persia. 

But a party among the nobles were dissatisfied with the de¬ 
cision to which the majority had come. They dreaded the 
restlessness, 4 and probably feared the cruelty, of Chosroes. 
It might have been expected that they would have espoused 
the cause of the disappointed Kaoses, which had a solid basis 
of legality to rest upon; but, apparently, the personal charac¬ 
ter of Kaoses was unsatisfactory, or at any rate, there was 
another prince whose qualities conciliated more regard and 
aroused more enthusiasm. Zanies, the second son of Kobad, 
had distinguished himself repeatedly in the field, 5 and was the 
idol of a considerable section of the nation, who had long de¬ 
sired that he should govern them. Unfortunately, however, 
he possessed a disqualification fatal in the eyes of Orientals; 
he had, by disease or mischance, lost one of his eyes, and this 
physical blemish made it impossible that he should occupy the 
Persian throne. 6 Under these circumstances an ingenious plan 
was hit upon. In order to combine respect for law and usage 
with the practical advantage of being governed by the man of 
their choice, the discontented nobles conceived the idea of con¬ 
ferring the crown on a son of Zames, a boy named after his 
grandfather Kobad, on whose behalf Zames would naturally 
be regent. 7 Zames readily came into the plot; several of his 
brothers, and, what is most strange, Chosroes’ maternal uncle, 
the Aspebed, supported him; the conspiracy seemed nearly 
sure of success, when by some accident it was discovered, and 
the occupant of the throne took prompt and effectual measures 
to crush it. Zames, Kaoses, and all the other sons of Kobad 
were seized by order of Chosroes, and, together with their en¬ 
tire male offspring , were condemned to death. 8 The Aspebed, 
and the other nobles found to have been accessory to the con¬ 
spiracy, were, at the same time, executed. One prince alone, 
the intended puppet-king, Kobad, escaped, through the com¬ 
passion of the Persian who had charge of him, and, after pass¬ 
ing many years in concealment, became a refugee at the Court 
of Constantinople, where he was kindly treated by Jus¬ 
tinian. 9 

When Chosroes had by these means secured himself against 
the claims of pretenders, he proceeded to employ equal severity 
in repressing the disorders, punishing the crimes, and compel¬ 
ling the abject submission of his subjects. The heresiarch Maz- 
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dak, who had escaped the persecution instituted in his later 
years by Kobad, and the sect of the Mazdakites, which, despite 
that persecution, was still strong and vigorous, were the first to 
experience the oppressive weight of his resentment; and the 
corpses of a hundred thousand martyrs blackening upon gib¬ 
bets proved the determination of the new monarch to make 
his will law, whatever the consequences. 10 In a similar spirit 
the hesitation of Mebodes to obey instantaneously an order 
sent him by the king was punished capitally, and with circum¬ 
stances of peculiar harshness, 11 by the stem prince, who did 
not allow gratitude for old benefits to affect the judgments 
which he passed on recent offences. Nor did signal services in 
the field avail to save Chanaranges, the nobleman who pre¬ 
served the young Kobad, from his master’s vengeance. The 
conqueror of twelve nations, betrayed by an unworthy son, 
was treacherously entrapped and put to death on account of a 
single humane act which had in no way harmed or endangered 
the jealous monarch. 12 

The fame of Chosroes rests especially on his military exploits 
and successes. On first ascending the throne he seems, how¬ 
ever, to have distrusted his capacity for war; and it was with 
much readiness that he accepted the overtures for peace made 
by Justinian, who was anxious to bring the Eastern war to a 
close, in order that he might employ the talents of Belisarius 
in the reduction of Africa and Italy. A truce was made be¬ 
tween Persia and Rome 13 early in a.d. 532: and the truce was 
followed after a short interval by a treaty—known as “the 
endless peace ” 14 —whereby Rome and Persia made up their 
differences and arranged to be friends on the following condi¬ 
tions : (1) Rome was to pay over to Persia the sum of eleven 
thousand pounds of gold, or about half a million of our money, 
as her contribution towards the maintenance of the Caucasian 
defences, the actual defence being undertaken by Persia; (2) 
Paras was to remain a fortified post, but was not to be made 
the Roman head-quarters in Mesopotamia, which were to be 
fixed at Constantia: (3) the district of Pharangium and the 
castle of Bolon, which Rome had recently taken from Persia, 
were to be restored, and Persia on her part was to surrender 
the forts which she had captured in Lazica; (4) Rome and 
Persia were to be eternal friends and allies, and were to aid 
each other whenever required with supplies of men and mon¬ 
ey.' 5 Thus was terminated the thirty years’ war, which, com¬ 
mencing in a.p. 502 by the attack of Kobad on Anna stasias, 14 
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was brought to a close in a.d. 532, and ratified by Justinian in 
the year following. 17 

When Chosroes consented to substitute close relations of 
amity with Rome for the hereditary enmity which had been 
the normal policy of his house, he probably expected that no 
very striking or remarkable results would follow. He supposed 
that the barbarian neighbors of the empire on the north and on 
the west would give her arms sufficient employment, and that 
the balance of power in Eastern Europe and Western Asia 
would remain much as before. But in these expectations he 
was disappointed. Justinian no sooner found his eastern fron¬ 
tier secure than he directed the whole force of the empire, upon 
his enemies in the regions of the west, and in the course of 
half a dozen years (a. d. 533-539), by the aid of his great gener¬ 
al, Belisarius, he destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals in the 
region about Carthage and Tunis, 18 subdued the Moors, 19 and 
brought to its last gasp the power of the Ostrogoths in Italy. 20 
The territorial extent of his kingdom was nearly doubled by 
these victories; his resources were vastly increased; the pres¬ 
tige of his arms was enormously raised; veteran armies had 
been formed which despised danger, and only desired to be led 
against fresh enemies; and officers had been trained capable 
of conducting operations of every kind, and confident, under 
all circumstances, of success. It must have been with feelings 
of dissatisfaction and alarm not easily to be dissembled that 
the Great King heard of his brother's long series of victories 
and conquests, 21 each step in which constituted a fresh danger 
to Persia by aggrandizing the power whom she had chiefly to 
fear. At first his annoyance found a vent in insolent demands 
for a share of the Roman spoils, which Justinian thought it 
prudent to humor ; 22 but, as time went on, and the tide of vic¬ 
tory flowed more and more strongly in one direction, he became 
less and less able to contain himself, and more and more deter¬ 
mined to renounce his treaty with Rome and renew the old 
struggle for supremacy. His own inclination, a sufficiently 
strong motive in itself, was seconded and intensified by appli¬ 
cations made to him from without on the part of those who 
had especial reasons for dreading the advance of Rome, and 
for expecting to be among her next victims. Witiges, the Os¬ 
trogoth king of Italy, and Bassaces, an Armenian chief, were 
the most important of these applicants. Embassies from these 
opposite quarters 23 reached Chosroes in the same year, A D. 
539, and urged him for his own security to declare war against 
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Justinian before it was too late. “Justinian,” the ambassadors 
said, ‘'aimed at universal empire. His aspirations had fora 
while been kept in check by Persia, and by Persia alone, the sole 
power in the world that he feared. Since the ; endless peace' was 
made, he had felt himself free to give full vent to his ambitious 
greed, had commenced a course of aggression upon all the other 
conterminous nations, and had spread war and confusion on all 
sides. He had destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa, 
conquered the Moors, deceived the Goths of Italy by professions 
of friendship, and then fallen upon them with all his forces, vio¬ 
lated the rights of Armenia and driven it to rebellion, enslaved 
the Tzani and the Lazi, seized the Greek city of Bosporus, and 
the ‘ Isle of Palms ’ on the shores of the Bed Sea, solicited the alli¬ 
ance of barbarous Huns and Ethiopians, striven to sow discord 
between the Persian monarch and his vassals, 24 and in every 
part of the world shown himself equally grasping and restless. 
What would be the consequence if Persia continued to hold 
aloof? Simply that all the other nations would in turn be de¬ 
stroyed, and she would find herself face to face with their de¬ 
stroyer, and would enjoy the poor satisfaction of being de¬ 
voured last. But did she fear to be reproached with break¬ 
ing the treaty and forfeiting her pledged word? Pome had 
already broken it by her intrigues with the Huns, the Ethiopi¬ 
ans, and the Saracens; and Persia would therefore be free from 
reproach if she treated the peace as no longer existing. The 
treaty-breaker is not he who first draws the sword, but he who 
sets the example of seeking the other’s hurt. Or did Persia 
fear the result of declaring war? Such fear was unreasonable, 
for Pome had neither troops nor generals to oppose to a sud¬ 
den Persian attack. Sittas was dead ; 23 Belisarius and the best 
of the Roman forces were in Italy. If Justinian recalled 
Belisarius, it was not certain that he would obey; and, in the 
worst case, it would be in favor of Persia that the Goths of 
Italy, and the Armenians who for centuries had been subjects 
of Pome, were now ready to make common cause with her.” 
Thus urged, the Persian king determined on openly declaring 
war and making an attack in force on the eastern provinces 
of the empire. 

The scene of contest in the wars between Pome and Persia 
had been usually either Mesopotamia or Armenia. On rare oc¬ 
casions only had the traditional policy been departed from, 
and attempts made to penetrate into the richer parts of the 
Roman East, and to inflict serious injury on the empire by 
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carrying fire and sword into peaceful and settled provinces. 
Kobad, however, had in his later years ventured to introduce 
a new system, and had sent troops across the Euphrates into 
Syria 26 in the hope of ravaging that fertile region and captur¬ 
ing its wealthy metropolis, Antioch. This example Chosroes 
now determined to follow. Crossing the great stream in the 
lower portion of its course, he led his troops up its right bank, 
past Circesium, Zenobia, 27 and Callinicus, to Suron, 28 a Roman 
town on the west side of the river. As this small place ven¬ 
tured to resist him, Chosroes, bent upon terrifying the other 
towns into submission, resolved to take a signal revenge. 
Though the garrison, after losing their commandant, made 
overtures for a surrender, he insisted on entering forcibly at 
one of the gates, and then, upon the strength of this violent 
entrance, proceeded to treat the city as one taken by storm, 
pillaged the houses, massacred a large portion of the inhabi¬ 
tants, enslaved the others, and in conclusion set the place on 
fire and burned it to the ground. 2i It was perhaps in a fit of 
remorse, though possibly only under the influence of greed, 30 
that shortly afterwards he allowed the neighboring bishop of 
Sergiopolis to ransom these unfortunate captives, twelve thou¬ 
sand in number, for the modest sum of two hundred pounds 
of gold. 

From Suron the invading army advanced to Hierapolis, 31 with¬ 
out encountering the enemy, who did not dare to make any resist¬ 
ance in the open field, but sought the protection of walls and 
strongholds. The defences of Hierapolis were in tolerable or¬ 
der ; its garrison was fairly strong; and the Great King there¬ 
fore prudently resolved to allow the citizens to ransom them¬ 
selves and their city at a moderate price. Two thousand 
pounds of silver was the amount fixed upon; and this sum was 
paid without any complaint by the Hierapolites. Plunder, not 
conquest, was already distinctly set before the invader’s mind 
as his aim; and it is said that he even offered at this period to 
evacuate the Roman territory altogether upon receiving a 
thousand pounds of gold. 32 But the Romans were not yet 
brought so low as to purchase a peace; it was thought that 
Antioch and the other important towns might successfully 
defy the Persian arms, and hoped that Justinian would soon 
send into the field an army strong enough to cope with that 
of his adversary. The terms, therefore, which Chosroes offered 
by the mouth of Megas, bishop of Berhoea, were rejected; the 
Antiochenes were exhorted to remain firm; Ephraim, the bishop, 
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was denounced to the authorities for counselling submission; 
and it was determined to make no pacific arrangement, but to 
allow Chosroes to do his worst. 33 The Persian, on his side, was 
not slack or remiss. No sooner had he received the ransom of 
Hierapolis than he advanced upon Berhoea (now Aleppo), 
which he reached in four days. 34 Observing that the defences 
were weak, he here demanded twice the ransom that he had 
accepted from the Hierapolites, and was only induced to fore¬ 
go the claim by the tears and entreaties of the good bishop, 
who convinced him at length that the Berhoeans could not pay 
so large a sum, and induced him to accept the half of it. A 
few more days’ march brought him from Aleppo to the out¬ 
skirts of Antioch; and after an interval of nearly three cen¬ 
turies 35 the ‘ ‘ Queen of the East, ” the richest and most magnifi¬ 
cent of Oriental cities, was once more invested by Persian 
troops and threatened by a Sassanian monarch. 

A great calamity had fallen upon Antioch only fourteen 
years previously. The entire town had been ruined by a suc¬ 
cession of terrible earthquakes, which commenced in October, 
a.d. 525, and terminated in August of the ensuing year. 36 All 
for a time was havoc and disorder. A landslip had covered a 
portion of the city, 37 and in the remainder almost every house 
was overthrown. But the liberality of Justinian, 38 the spirit 
of the inhabitants, and the efforts of the governor, 39 had effaced 
these disasters; and the city, when the Persians appeared be¬ 
fore it, was in most respects grander and more magnificent 
than ever. The defences were, hewever, it would seem, im¬ 
perfect. The citadel especially, which was on the high ground 
south of the city, had been constructed with small attention to 
the rules of engineering art, and was dominated by a height at 
a little distance, which ought to have been included within the 
walls. 40 Nor was this deficiency compensated by any strength 
in the garrison, or any weight of authority or talent among 
those with whom rested the command. Justinian had origi¬ 
nally sent his nephew, Germanus, to conduct the defence of 
the Syrian capital, 41 while Bnzes, an officer who had gained 
some repute in the Armenian war, 4 - was entrusted with the 
general protection of the East until Belisarius should arrive 
from Italy ; 43 but Germanus, after a brief stay, withdrew from 
Antioch into Cilicia, 44 and Buzes disappeared without any one 
knowing whither he had betaken himself. 45 Antioch was left 
almost without a garrison; and had not Theoetistus and Molat- 
zes, two officers who commanded in the Lebanon, come to the 
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rescue and brought with them a body of six thousand disci¬ 
plined troops, 46 it is scarcely possible that any resistance 
should have been made. As it was, the resistance was brief 
and ineffectual. Chosroes at once discerned the weak point in 
the defences, and, having given a general order to the less 
trusty of his troops to make attacks upon the lower town in 
various places, himself with the flower of* the army undertook 
the assault upon the citadel. Here the commanding position 
so unaccountably left outside the walls enabled the Persians 
to engage the defenders almost on a level, and their superior 
skill in the use of missile weapons soon brought the garrison 
into difficulties. The assailants, however, might perhaps still 
have been repulsed, had not an unlucky accident supervened, 
which, creating a panic, put it in the power of the Persians by 
a bold movement to enter the place. The Romans, cramped 
for room upon the walls, had extemporized some wooden 
stages between the towers, which they hung outside by means 
of ropes. It happened that, in the crush and tumult, one of 
these stages gave way; the ropes broke, and the beams fell 
with a crash to the earth, carrying with them a number of the 
defenders. The noise made by the fall was great, and produced 
a general impression that the wall itself had been broken down; 
the towem and battlements were at once deserted; the Roman 
soldiers rushed to the gates and began to quit the town; wffiile 
the Persians took advantage of the panic to advance their scal¬ 
ing ladders, to mount the walls, and to make themselves mas¬ 
ters of the citadel. 47 Thus Antioch was taken. The prudence 
of Chosroes was shown in his quietly allowing the armed force 
to withdraw; his resolve to trample down all resistance ap¬ 
peared in his slaughter of the Antiochene youth, who with a 
noble recklessness continued the conflict after the soldiers had 
fled; his wish to inspire terror far and wide made him deliver 
the entire city, with few exceptions, to the flames ; 48 while his 
avarice caused him to plunder the churches, and to claim as his 
own the works of art, the marbles, bronzes, tablets, and pic^ 
tures, with which the Queen of the Roman East was at this 
time abundantly provided. Eut, while thus gratifying his 
most powerful passions, he did not lose sight of the opportunity 
to conclude an advantageous peace. Justinian’s ambassadors 
had long been pressing him to come to terms with their master. 
He now consented to declare the conditions on which he was 
ready to make peace and withdraw his army. Rome must pay 
him, as an indemnity for the cost of the war, the sum of five 
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thousand pounds of gold, and must also contract to make a 
further payment of five hundred pounds of gold annually , not 
as a tribute, hut as a fair contribution towards the expense of 
maintaining the Caspian Gates and keeping out the Huns. 49 If 
hostages were given him, he. would consent to abstain from 
further acts of hostility while Justinian was consulted on these 
proposals, and would even begin at once to withdraw his army. 
The ambassadors readily agreed to these terms, and it was un¬ 
derstood that a truce would be observed until Justinian’s 
answer should be delivered to Chosroes. 

But the Great King, in thus formulating the terms on which 
he would be content to make peace, did not intend to tie 
his own hands, or to allow the Syrian cities before which he 
had not yet appeared to be quit of him without the payment of 
ransom. After visiting Seleucia, the pert of Antioch at the 
mouth of the Orontes, bathing in the blue waters of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and offering sacrifice to the (setting?) sun upon the 
shore, 50 he announced his intention of proceeding to Apameia, 
a city on the middle Orontes, which was celebrated for its 
wealth, and particularly for its possession of a fragment of the 
“true cross,” enshrined in a case which the pious zeal of the 
faithful had enriched with gold and jewels of extraordinary 
value. 51 Received peacefully into the city by the submissive 
inhabitants, instead of fixing their ransom at a definite sum, 
he demanded and obtained all the valuables of the sacred 
treasury, 52 including the precious relic which the Apamaeans 
regarded as the most important of their possessions. As, how¬ 
ever, it was the case, and not its contents, that he coveted, 
while he carried off the former, he readily restored the latter to 
the prayers of the bishop and inhabitants. 53 

From Apameia Chosroes returned to Antioch, and after 
witnessing the games of the amphitheatre and securing victory 
to the green champion because Justinian preferred the blue , 54 
he set out at last on his return to Persia, taking care to visit, 
upon his way to the Euphrates, the city of Chalcis, 66 the only 
important place in Northern Syria that had hitherto escaped 
him. The Chalcidians were required not only to ransom them¬ 
selves by a sum of money, but to give up to Chosroes the 
Roman soldiers who garrisoned their town. By a perjury that 
may well be forgiven them, they avoided the more important 
concession, but they had to satisfy the avarice of the conqueror 
by the payment of two hundred pounds of gold. The Persian 
host then continued its march, and reaching the Euphrates at 
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Obbane, in the neighborhood of Barbalissus, 56 crossed by a 
bridge of boats in three days. The object of Chosroes in thus 
changing his return line of march was to continue in Roman 
Mesopotamia the course which he had adopted in Syria since 
the conclusion of the truce— i.e. .to increase his spoil by making 
each important city ransom itself. Edessa, 57 Constantina, 58 
and Daras were successively visited, and purchased their safety 
by a contribution. According to Procopius, 59 the proceedings 
before Daras were exceptional. Although Chosroes, before he 
quitted Edessa, had received a communication from Justinian 
accepting the terms arranged with the Roman envoys at 
Antioch, 60 yet, when he reached Daras, he at once resolved 
upon its siege. The city was defended by two walls, an outer 
one of moderate strength, and an inner one sixty feet high, 
with towers at intervals, whose height was a hundred feet. 
Chosro'es, having invested the place, endeavored to penetrate 
within the defences by means of a mine; but, his design having 
been betrayed, the Romans met him with a countermine, and 
completely foiled his enterprise. Unwilling to spend any more 
time on the siege, the Persian monarch upon this desisted 
from his attempt, and accepted the contribution of a thousand 
pounds of silver as a sufficient redemption for the great for¬ 
tress. 61 

Such is the account of the matter given to us by Procopius, 
who is our only extant authority for the details of this war. 
But the account is violently improbable. It represents Chos¬ 
roes as openly dying in the face of a treaty the moment that 
he had concluded it, and as departing in a single instance from 
the general tenor of his proceedings in all other cases. In 
view of the great improbability of such a course of action, it is 
perhaps allowable to suppose that Procopius has been for once 
carried away by partisanship, and that the real difference be¬ 
tween the case of Daras and the other towns consisted in this, 
that Daras alone refused to pay its ransom, and Chosroes had, 
in consequence, to resort to hostilities in order to enforce it. 

Still, no doubt, the whole conduct of Chosroes in enforcing 
ransoms from the towns after the conclusion' of the truce was 
open to serious question, and Justinian was quite justified in 
treating his proceedings as a violation of his recent engage¬ 
ments. It is not unlikely that, even without any such excuse, 
he would shortly have renewed the struggle, since the return 
of Belisarius in triumph from the Italian war had placed at his 
service for employment in the East a general from whose 
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abilities much was naturally expected. As it was, Justinian 
was able, on receiving intelligence of the fines levied on 
Apameia, Chalcis, Edessa, Constantina, and Daras, and of the 
hostile acts committed against the last-named place, with great 
show of reason and justice, to renounce the recently concluded 
peace, and to throw on the ill faith of Chosroes the blame of 
the rupture. 62 

The Persian prince seems to have paid but little heed to the 
denunciation. He passed the winter in building and beautify¬ 
ing a Persian Antioch 63 in the neighborhood of Ctesiphon, 
assigning it as a residence to his Syrian captives, for whose use 
he constructed public baths and a spacious hippodrome, where 
the entertainments familiar to them from their youth were re¬ 
produced by Syrian artists. 64 The new city was exempt from 
the jurisdiction of Persian satraps, and was made directly de¬ 
pendent upon the king, who supplied it with corn gratuitously, 
and allowed it to become an inviolable asylum for all such 
Greek slaves as should take shelter in it, and be acknowledged 
as their kinsmen by any of the inhabitants. A model of Greek 
civilization was thus brought into close contact with the Per¬ 
sian court, which could amuse itself with the contrasts, if it 
did not learn much from the comparison, of European and 
Asiatic manners and modes of thought. 

The campaign of a.d. 540 was followed by one of a very dif¬ 
ferent character in a.d. 541. An unexpected offer suddenly 
made to the Persian king drew him from his capital, together 
with the bulk of his troops, to one of the remotest portions of 
the Persian territory, and allowed the Romans, instead of 
standing on their defence, to assume an aggressive in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and even to retaliate the invasion which the year before 
Chosroes had conducted into the heart of their empire. The 
hostile operations of a.d. 541 had thus two distinct and far- 
distant scenes; in the one set the Persians, in the other the 
Romans, took the offensive; the two wars, for such they in 
reality were, scarcely affected one another; and it will there¬ 
fore be convenient to keep the accounts of them distinct and 
separate. To commence with. 

I. The Lazic War.— Lazica had been a dependency of Rome 
from the time when Tzath, upon his conversion to Christianity, 
professed himself the vassal of Justin, 65 and received the in¬ 
signia of royalty from his new patron (a.d. 522). The terms of 
the connection had been at the first honorable to the weaker 
nation, which paid no tribute, admitted no Roman garrison, 
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and was troubled by no Eoman governor. 68 As time went on, 
however, the Eomans gradually encroached upon the rights of 
their dependants; they seized and fortified a strong post, called 
Petra, upon the coast, 67 appointed a commandant who claimed 
an authority as great as that of the Lazic king, and established 
a commercial monopoly which pressed with great severity 
upon the poorer classes of the Lazi. 68 Under these circum¬ 
stances the nation determined on revolt; and in the winter of 
a.d. 540-1 Lazic ambassadors visited the court of Persia, ex¬ 
posed the grievances of their countrymen, and besought Chos¬ 
roes to accept their submission, and extend to them the* pro¬ 
tection of his government. 89 The province was distant, and 
possessed few attractions; whatever the tales told of its 
ancient wealth, or glories, or trade, 70 in the time of Chosroes 
it was poor and unproductive, dependent on its neighbors 
for some of the necessaries and all the conveniences of life, 71 
and capable of exporting nothing but timber, slaves, and 
skins. 72 It might have been expected, under such circum¬ 
stances, that the burden of the protectorate would have been 
refused; but there was an advantage, apparent or real, in the 
position of the country, discovered by the sagacity of Chos¬ 
roes or suggested to him by the interested zeal of the envoys, 73 
which made its possession seem to the Persian king a matter 
of the highest importance, and induced him to accept the offer 
made him without a moment’s delay. Lazica, the ancient 
Colchis and the modern Mingrelia and Imeritia, bordered 
upon the Black Sea, which the Persian dominions did not as 
yet touch. Once in posession of this tract, Chosroes conceived 
that he might launch a fleet upon the Euxine, command its 
commerce, threaten or ravage its shores, and even sail against 
Constantinople and besiege the Eoman emperor in his capital. 
The Persian king therefore acceded to the request of the 
envoys, and, pretending to be called into Iberia by a threat¬ 
ened invasion of the Huns, 74 led a large army to the Lazic 
border, was conducted into the heart of the country by the 
envoys, received the submission of Gubazes, the king, and 
then, pressing on to the coast, formed the siege of Petra, 
where the Eoman forces were collected. 75 Petra offered a 
stout resistance, and repulsed more than one Persian assault; 
but it was impossible for the small garrison to cope with the 
numbers, the engineering skill, and the ardor of the assail¬ 
ants. After the loss of their commandant, Johannes, and the 
fail of one of the principal towers, the soldiers capitulated; 
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Petra was made over to the Persians, who restored and 
strengthened its defences, and Laziea became for the time a 
Persian province. 

II. The War in t Mesopota}ha. —Belisarius, on reaching the 
eastern frontier, fixed his head-quarters at Daras, 76 and, find 
ing that the Persians had no intention of invading Syria or 
Roman Mesopotamia, resolved to lead his troops into the 
enemy’s territory. As his forces were weak in numbers, ill¬ 
armed, and ill-supplied, he could scarcely hope to accomplish 
any great enterprise; but it was important to recover the 
Roman prestige after the occurrences of the preceding year, 
and to show that Rome was willing to encounter in the open 
field any force that the Persians could bring against her. He 
therefore crossed the frontier and advanced in the direction of 
Nisibis, 77 less with the intention of attacking the town than of 
distinctly offering battle to the troops collected within it. 
His scheme succeeded; a small force, which he threw out in 
advance, drew the enemy Horn the walls; and their pursuit of 
this detachment brought them into contact with the main 
army of Belisarius, which repulsed them and sent them flying 
into the town. 78 Having thus established his superiority in 
the field, the Roman general, though he could not attack Nisibis 
with any prospect of success, was able to adopt other offensive 
measures. He advanced in person a day’s march beyond 
Nisibis, and captured the fort of Sisauranon. 79 Eight hun¬ 
dred Persian cavalry of the first class were made prisoners, 
and sent by Belisarius to Byzantium, where they were de¬ 
spatched by Justinian to Italy, where they served against the 
Goths. Aretlias, the chief of the Saracens who fought on the 
side of Rome, was sent still further in advance. The orders 
given him were to cross the Tigris into Assyria, and begin to 
ravage it, but to return within a short time to the camp, and 
bring a report of the strength of the Persians beyond the river. 
If the report was favorable, Belisarius intended to quit Mes¬ 
opotamia, and take the whole Roman force with him into 
Assyria. His plans, however, were frustrated by the selfish 
Arab, who, wishing to obtain the whole Assyrian spoil for him¬ 
self, dismissed his Roman troops, proceeded to plunder the rich 
province on his own account, and sent Belisarius no intelli¬ 
gence of what he was so doing. After waiting at Sisauranon 
till the heats of summer had decimated his army, the Roman 
general was compelled to retreat by the discontent of the sol¬ 
diery and the representations of his principal officers. He with- 
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drew his forces within the Roman frontier without molesta¬ 
tion from the enemy, and was shortly afterwards summoned 
to Constantinople to confer on the state of affairs with the 
emperor. 80 

The military operations of the next year (a.d. 542) were 
comparatively unimportant, Chosroes collected a large army, 
and, repeating the movement of a.d. 540, made his appearance 
in Commagene early in the year, 51 intending to press forward 
through Syria into Palestine, 81 and hoping to make himself 
master of the sacred treasures which he knew to be accumu¬ 
lated in the Holy City of Jerusalem. He found the provincial 
commanders, Buzes and Justus, despondent and unenterpris¬ 
ing, disclined to meet him in the field, and content to remain 
shut up within the walls of Hierapolis. Had these been his 
only opponents the campaign would probably have proved a 
success; but, at the first news of his invasion, Justinian de¬ 
spatched Belisarius to the East for the second time, and this 
able general, by his arts .or by his reputation, succeeded in 
arresting the steps of Chosroes and frustrating his expedition. 
Belisarius took up his head-quarters at Europus, on the 
Euphrates, a little to the south of Zeugma, and, spreading 
his troops on both banks of the river, appeared both to 
protect the Roman province and to threaten the return of 
the enemy. Chosroes having sent an emissary to the Roman 
camp under the pretence of negotiating, but really to act 
the part of a spy, 63 was so impressed (if we may believe 
Procopius) by the accounts which he received of the ability 
of the general and the warlike qualities of his soldiers, that 
he gave up the idea of advancing further, and was content to 
retire through Roman Mesopotamia into his own territories. 
He is said even to have made a convention that he would 
commit no hostile act as he passed through the Roman prov¬ 
ince ; but if so, he did not keep the engagement. The city of 
Callinicus lay in his way; its defences were undergoing repairs, 
and there was actually a gap in one place where the old wall 
had been pulled down and the new one had not yet been built. 
The Persian king could not resist the temptation of seizing 
this easy prey; he entered the undefended town, enslaved all 
whom he found in it, and then razed the place to the ground." 4 

Such is the account which the Byzantine historian gives of 
the third campaign of Chosroes against the Romans, and of 
the motive and manner of his retreat. Without taxing him 
with falsehood, we may suspect that, for the glorification of 
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his favorite hero, he has kept back a portion of the truth. 
The retreat of ChosroSs may be ascribed with much probabil¬ 
ity to the advance of anotner danger, more formidable than 
Belisarius, which exactly at this time made its appearance in 
the country whereto he was hastening. It was in the summer 
of a.d. 542 that the plague broke out at Pelusium, 66 and 
spread from that centre rapidly into the rest of Egypt and 
also into Palestine. Chosroes may well have hesitated to 
confront this tenable foe. He did not ultimately eacape it; 
but he might hope to do so, and it would clearly have been 
the height of imprudence to have carried out his intention of 
invading Palestine when the plague was known to be raging 
there. 

The fourth year of the Koman war (a.d. 543) opened with a 
movement of the Persian troops toward the Armenian fron¬ 
tier, 88 consequent upon the desertion of the Persian cause by 
the Roman Armenians in the course of the winter. 67 Chos¬ 
roes in person once more led the attack, and proceeded as far 
as Azerbijan; but, the pestilence breaking out in his army, he 
hastily retreated, 88 after some futile attempts at negotiation 
with the Roman officers opposed to him. Belisarius had this 
year been sent to Italy, and the Roman army of the East, 
amounting to thirty thousand men, 69 was commanded by as 
many as fifteen generals, almost of equal rank, among whom 
there was little concert or agreement. Induced to take the 
offensive by the retirement of the Persian king, these in¬ 
capable officers invaded Persarmenia with all their troops, 
and proceeded to plunder its rich plains and fertile valleys. 
Encountering suddenly and unexpectedly the Persian general 
Kabedes, who, with a small force, was strongly posted at a 
village called Anglon, 90 they were compelled to engage at 
disadvantage; their troops, entangled in difficult ground, 
found themselves attacked in their rear by an ambush; 
Narses, the bravest of them, fell; and, a general panic seizing 
the entire multitude, they fled in the extremest disorder, 
casting away their arms, and pressing their horses till they 
sank and expired. 31 The Persians pursued, but with caution, 
and the carnage was not so great as might have been ex 
pected; but vast numbers of the disarmed fugitives were over 
taken and made prisoners by the enemy; and the arms, 
animals, and camp equipment which fell into the hands of 
the Persians amply compensated all previous losses, and left 
Persarmenia the richer for the inroad. 
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The ravages of the pestilence having ceased, Chosroes, in the 
following year (a.d. 544), again marched westward in person, 
and laid siege to the city of Edessa. 92 It would seem that he 
had now resolved not to be content with plundering raids, but 
to attempt at any rate the permanent conquest of some portion 
of the Roman territory. Edessa and Daras were the two towns 
on which the Roman possession of Western Mesopotamia at 
this time mainly depended. As the passing of Nisibis, in a.d. 
363, from Roman into Persian hands, 93 had given to Persia a 
secure hold on the eastern portion of the country between the 
rivers, so the occupation of Edessa and Daras could it have 
been effected, would have carried with it dominion over the 
more western regions. The Roman frontier would in this way 
have been thrown back to the Euphrates. Chosroes must be 
understood as aiming at this grand result in the siege which he 
so pertinaciously pressed, and which Edessa so gallantly re¬ 
sisted, during the summer of a.d. 544. The elaborate account 
which Procopius gives of the siege 94 may be due to a sense of 
its importance. Chosroes tried, not force only, but every art 
known to the engineering science of the period; he repeated 
his assaults day after day; he allowed the defenders no repose; 
yet he was compelled at last to own himself baffled by the 
valor of the small Roman garrison and the spirit of the native 
inhabitants, to burn his works, and to return home. The five 
hundred pounds of gold 96 which he extorted at last from 
Martinus, the commandant of the place, may have been a salve 
to his Avounded pride; but it was a poor set-off against the loss 
of men, of stores, and of prestige, which he had incurred by 
his enterprise. 

It was, perhaps, his repulse from the walls of Edessa that in¬ 
duced Chosroes, in a.d. 545, seriously to entertain the proposals 
for an arrangement which were made to him by the ambassa¬ 
dors of Justinian. Throughout the war their had been contin¬ 
ual negotiations; but hitherto the Persian king had trifled with 
his antagonist, and had amused himself with discussing terms 
of accommodation without any serious purpose. Now at last, 
after five years of incessant hostilities, in which he had gained 
much glory but little profit, he seems to have desired a breath¬ 
ing-space. Justinian’s envoys visited him at Ctesiphon, 96 and 
set forth their master’s desire to conclude a regular peace. 
Chosroes professed to think that the way for a final arrange¬ 
ment would be best prepared by the conclusion, in the first in¬ 
stance, of a truce. He proposed, in lieu of a peace, a cessation 
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of hostilities for five years, during the course of which the 
causes of quarrel between the two nations might be considered, 
and a good understanding established. It shows the weakness 
of the Empire, that Justinian not only accepted this proposal, 
but was content to pay for the boon granted him. Chosroes 
received as the price of the five years 1 truce the services of a 
Greek physician and two thousand pounds of gold. 97 

The five years’ truce seems to have been observed with better 
faith by the Persian than by the Roman monarch. Alamun- 
darus indeed, though a Persian vassal, regarded himself as en¬ 
titled, despite the truce, to pursue his quarrel with his natural 
enemy, Arethas, 98 who acknowledged the suzerainty of Pome; 
but Chosroes is not even accused of instigating his proceedings; 
and the war between the vassals was carried on without drag¬ 
ging either of the two lords-paramount into its vortex. Tlius 
far, then, neither side had any cause of complaint against the 
other. If we were bound to accept the Roman story of a pro¬ 
ject formed by Chosroes for the surprise and seizure of Daras," 
we should have to admit that circumstances rather than his 
own will saved the Persian monarch from the guilt of being the 
first to break the agreement. But the tale told by Procopius 
is improbable; 100 and the Roman belief of it can have rested at 
best only upon suspicion. Chosroes, it is allowed, committed no 
hostile act; and it may well be doubted whether he really en¬ 
tertained the design ascribed to him. At any rate, the design 
was not executed, nor even attempted; aud the peace was thus 
not broken on his part. It was reserved for Rome in the fourth 
year of the truce (a.d. 549) expressly to break its provisions by 
accepting the Lazi into alliance and sending them a body of 
eight thousand men to help them against the Persians. 101 

Very soon after then* submission to Persia the Lazi had re¬ 
pented of their rash and hasty action. They found that they 
had gained nothing, while in some respects they had lost, by 
their change of masters. The general system of the Persian 
administration was as arbitrary and oppressive as the Roman. 
If the commercial monopoly, whereof they so bitterly com¬ 
plained, had been swept away, commerce itself had gone with 
it, and they could neither find a market for their own products, 
nor obtain the commodities which they required. 102 The Per¬ 
sian manners and customs introduced into their country, if not 
imposed upon themselves, were detestable to the Lazi, who were 
zealous and devout Christians, and possessed by the spirit of 
intolerance. ,os Chosroes, after holding the territory for a few 
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years, became convinced that Persia could not retain it unless 
the disaffected population were removed and replaced by faith¬ 
ful subjects. He designed therefore, we are told, to deport the 
entire Lazic nation, and to plant the territory with colonies of 
Persians and others, on whose fidelity he could place full reli¬ 
ance. 104 As a preliminary step, he suggested to his lieutenant 
in Lazica that he should contrive the assassination of Gubazes, 
the Lazic king, in whom he saw an obstacle to his project. 
Phabi'izus, however, failed in his attempt to execute this com¬ 
mission; 105 and his failure naturally produced the immediate 
revolt of the province, which threw itself once more into the 
arms of Rome, and, despite the existing treaty with the Per¬ 
sians, was taken by Justinian under his protection. 

The Lazic war, which commenced in consequence of this act 
of Justinian’s, continued almost without intermission for nine 
years—from a.d. 549 to 557. Its details are related at great 
length by Procopius and Agatliias, 100 who view the struggle as 
one which vitally concerned the interests of their country. 
According to them, Chosroes was bent upon holding Lazica in 
order to construct at the mouth of the Phasis a great naval 
station and arsenal, from which his fleets might issue to com¬ 
mand the commerce or ravage the shores of the Black Sea. 107 
There is no doubt that the country was eminently fitted for 
such a purpose. The soil is for the most part richly fertile; 108 
the hills are everywhere covered with forests of noble trees; 109 
the Rion (Phasis) is deep and broad towards its mouth; 110 and 
there are other streams also which are navigable. 111 If Chos¬ 
roes entertained the intentions ascribed to him, and had even 
begun the collection of timber for ship-building 112 at Petra on 
the Euxine as early as a.d. 549, we cannot be surprised at the 
attitude assumed by Rome, or at her persistent efforts to re¬ 
cover possession of the Lazic territory. 

The war was opened by an attack upon the great centre of 
the Persian power, Petra. This place, which was strongly 
situated on a craggy rock projecting into the sea, had been 
carefully fortified by Justinian 113 before Lazica passed into the 
possession of Chosroes, 'and had since received important addi¬ 
tions to its defences at the hands of the Persians. 114 It was 
sufficiently provisioned, 115 and was defended by a body of fif¬ 
teen hundred men. 116 Dagisthseus, the Roman commander, 
besieged it with his entire force of eight thousand men, and 
succeeded by his constant attacks in reducing the garrison to 
little more than a fourth of its original number. Baffled in 
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one attempt to effect a breach by means of a mine, he had con¬ 
trived to construct another, and might have withdrawn his 
props, destroyed the wall, and entered the place, had he not 
conceived the idea of bargaining with the emperor for a speci¬ 
fic reward in case he effected the capture. 117 Whilst he waited 
for his messenger to bring a reply, the Persian general, Mer- 
meroes, forced the passes from Iberia into Lazica, and de¬ 
scended the valley of the Phasis with an army of 30,000 men. 1,e 
Dagisthaeus in alarm withdrew, and Petra was relieved and 
revictualled. The walls were repaired hastily with sand¬ 
bags, 119 and the further defence was entrusted to a fresh garri¬ 
son of 3000 picked soldiers. 120 Mermeroes then, finding it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain supplies for his large army, retired into Persar- 
menia, leaving only five thousand Persians in the country be¬ 
sides the garrison of Petra. This small force was soon after¬ 
wards surprised by the combined Romans and Lazi, who com¬ 
pletely defeated it, destroying or making prisoners almost the 
entire number. 121 

In the ensuing year, a.d. 550, the Persians took the field un¬ 
der a fresh general, Chorianes, 122 who brought with him a con¬ 
siderable army, composed of Persians and Alans. The allied 
Romans and Lazi, under Dagisthaeus and Gubazes, gave battle 
to this new foe on the banks of the Hippis (the Tschenikal ?): 
and though the Lazi, who had insisted on taking the lead and 
fighting separately, were at the first encounter routed by the 
Persian horse, yet in the end Roman discipline and stubborn¬ 
ness triumphed. Their solid line of footmen, bristling with 
spears, offered an impervious barrier to the cavalry of the 
enemy, which did not dare to charge, but had recourse to vol¬ 
leys of missiles. The Romans responded with the same; and 
the battle raged for a while on something like even terms, the 
superior rapidity of the Asiatics being counterbalanced by the 
better protection which their shields gave to the Europeans, 
until at last, by a stroke of fortune, Rome obtained the victory. 
A chance arrow killed Chorianes, and his army instantly fled. 
There was a short struggle at the Persian camp; but the 
Romans and Lazi captured it. Most of the Persians were here 
put to the sword; the few who escaped quitted Lazica and re¬ 
turned to their own country. 123 

Soon afterwards Dagisthaeus was superseded by Bessas, 124 
and the siege of Petra was recommenced. The strength of 
the place had been considerably increased since the former 
attack upon it. A new wall of great height and solidity had 
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been built upon a framework of wood in the place which Da- 
gisthseus had so nearly breached; the Roman mines had been 
filled up with gravel; 1 - 5 arms, offensive and defensive, had 
been collected in extraordinary abundance; a stock of flour 
and of salted meat had been laid in sufficient to support the 
garrison of 3000 men for five years; and a store of vinegar, 
and of the pulse from which it was made, had likewise been 
accumulated. 126 The Roman general began by attempting to 
repeat the device of his predecessor, attacking the defences in 
the same place and by the same means; but, just as his mine 
was completed, the new wall with its framework of wood sank 
quietly into the excavation, without suffering any disturb¬ 
ance of its parts, while enough of it still remained above the 
surface to offer an effectual bar to the assailants. 127 It seemed 
hopeless to recommence the mine in this place, and elsewhere 
the nature of the ground made mining impossible; some other 
mode of attack had therefore to be adopted, or the siege must 
have been abandoned. Rome generally took towns by the 
battering-ram; but the engines in use were of such heavy con¬ 
struction that they could not be dragged up an ascent like that 
upon which Petra stood. Bessas was in extreme perplexity, 
when some Hunnic allies, who happened to be in his camp, 
suggested a mode of constructing a ram, as effective as the 
ordinary one, which should nevertheless be so light that it 
could be carried on the shoulders of forty men. 128 Three such 
machines were quickly made; and under their blows the wall 
would soon have given way, had not the defenders employed 
against them the terrible agency of fire, showering upon them 
from the walls lighted casks of sulphur, bitumen, and naphtha, 
which last was known to the Greeks of Colchis as “Medea’s 
oil 5 ? Uncertain of succeeding in this attack, the Roman 
general gallantly led a scaling party to another portion of the 
walls, and, mounting at the head of his men, attempted to 
make good his footing on the battlements. 130 Thrown headlong 
to the ground, but undeterred by his fall, he was about to re¬ 
peat his attempt, when he found it needless. Almost simul¬ 
taneously his troops had in two other places penetrated into 
the town. One band had obtained an entrance by scaling the 
rocks in a place supposed to be inaccessible; 131 a second owed 
its success to a combination of accidents. First, it had hap¬ 
pened that a gap had shown itself in the piece of the wall 
which sank into the Roman mine, and a violent struggle had 
ensued between the assailants and defenders at this place, 133 
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Then, while this fight was going on, the fire which the Per¬ 
sians were using against the Roman battering-rams had been 
by a shift of wind blown back upon themselves, and the 
wooden structure from which they fought had been ignited, 
and in a short time entirely consumed, together with its in¬ 
mates. 133 At sight of the conflagration, the Persians who 
stood in the gap had lost heart, and had allowed the Roman 
troops to force their way through it into Petra. Thus fell the 
great Lazic fortress, after a resistance which is among the 
most memorable in history. Of the three thousand defenders, 
seven hundred had been killed in the siege; one thousand and 
seventy were destroyed in the last assault. Only seven hun¬ 
dred and thirty were made prisoners; and of these no fewer 
than seven hundred and twelve were found to be wounded. 
The remaining five hundred threw themselves into the citadel, 
and there resisted to the last extremity, refusing all terms of 
capitulation, and maintaining themselves against an over¬ 
whelming force, until at last by sword and fire they perished 
to a man. 134 

The siege of Petra was prolonged far into the winter, and 
the year a.d. 551 had begun ere the resistance ceased. 135 Could 
the gallant defenders have maintained themselves for a few 
more weeks, they might not improbably have triumphed. 
Mermeroes, the Persian commander of two years previously, 136 
took the field with the commencement of spring, and, at the 
head of a large body of cavalry, supported by eight ele¬ 
phants, 137 began his march to the coast, hoping to relieve the 
beleaguered garrison. Unfortunately he was too late. On his 
march he heard of the capture of Petra, and of its complete 
destruction by Bessas, 138 who feared lest the Persians should 
again occupy the dangerous post. Mermeroes had no difficulty 
in establishing Persian rule through almost the whole of 
Lazica. The Romans did not dare to meet him in the field. 138 
Arclioeopolis, indeed, repulsed his attack; 140 but no other im¬ 
portant place in the entire country remained subject to the 
Empire. Gubazes and his followers had to hide themselves in 
the recesses of the mountains. 141 Quartering his troops chiefly 
on the upper Phasis, about Kutais 143 and its neighborhood, 
Mermeroes strengthened his hold on the country by building 
forts or receiving their submission, and even extended the 
Persian dominion beyond Lazica into Scymnia and Suania, 148 
Still Rome, with her usual tenacity, maintained a hold upon 
certain tracts; and Gubazes, faithful to his allies even in the 
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extremity of their depression, maintained a guerilla war, and 
hoped that some day fortune would cease to frown on him. 144 

Meanwhile, at Byzantium, fresh negotiations were in pro¬ 
gress, and hopes were entertained of an arrangement by which 
all the differences between the two great powers would be sat¬ 
isfactorily adjusted. Isdigunas again represented his master 
at the Byzantine court, and conducted the diplomatic contest 
with skill and ability. Taxing Justinian with more than one 
infraction of the truce 145 concluded in a.d. 545, he demanded 
the payment of a lump sum of two thousand six hundred 
pounds of gold, 146 and expressed the willingness of Chosroes to 
conclude on these terms a fresh truce for five years, to take- 
effect from the delivery of the money. With regard to the 
extent of country whereto the truce should apply, he agreed 
to an express limitation of its range—the settled provinces of 
both empires should be protected by it. but Lazica and the 
country of the Saracens should be excluded from its opera¬ 
tion. 147 Justinian consented to these terms, despite the oppo¬ 
sition of many of his subjects, who thought that Rome de¬ 
graded herself by her repeated payments of money to Persia, 
and accepted a position little better than that of a Persian 
tributary. 148 

Thus the peace of a.d. 551 did nothing towards ending the 
Lazic war, which, after languishing through the whole of a.d. 

552, burst out again with renewed vigor in the spring of a.d. 

553. Mermeroes in that year advanced from Kutais against 
Telephis, 143 a strong fort in the possession of Rome, expelled 
the commandant, Martinus, by a stratagem, pressed forward 
against the combined Roman forces, which fled before him 
from Oflaria, 15 " and finally drove them to the coast and cooped 
them up in “the Island,” 151 a small tract near the mouth 
of the Phasis between that stream and the Doconus. On his 
return he was able to reinforce a garrison which he had es¬ 
tablished at Onoguris in the immediate neighborhood of Arch- 
feopolis, as a means of annoying and weakening that impor¬ 
tant station. 152 He may naturally have hoped in one or two 
more campaigns to have driven the last Roman out of the 
country and to have attached Lazica permanently to the em¬ 
pire of the great king. 

Unluckily, however, for Persia, the fatigues which the gal¬ 
lant veteran had undergone in the campaign of a.d. 553 proved 
more than his aged frame could endure, and he had scarcely 
reached Kutais when he was seized with a fatal malady, to 
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which he succumbed in the course of the winter. 1,58 Chosroes 
appointed as his successor a certain Nachoragan, who is said to 
have been a general of repute, 154 but who proved himself quite 
unequal to the position which he was called upon to fill, and in 
the course of two years mined the Persian Cause in Lazica. 
The failure was the more signal from the fact that exactly at 
the time of his appointment circumstances occurred which 
seriously shook the Roman influence over the Lazi, and opened 
a prospect to Persia transcending aught that she could reason¬ 
ably have hoped. This was nothing less than a most serious 
quarrel between Gubazes, the Lazic king, and some of the prin¬ 
cipal Roman commanders—a quarrel which involved conse¬ 
quences fatal to both parties. Gubazes, disgusted with the 
negligence or incapacity of the Roman chiefs, had made com¬ 
plaint of them to Justinian; 165 they had retaliated by accusing 
him of meditating desertion, and had obtained the emperor's 
consent to his arrest, and to the use of violence if he offered re¬ 
sistance. 156 Armed with this mandate, they contrived in a 
little time to fasten a quarrel upon him; and, when he declined 
to do as they required, they drew their swords upon him and 
slew him. 157 The Lazic nation was, naturally enough, alienated 
by this outrage, and manifested an inclination to throw itself 
absolutely into the arms of Persia. 158 The Romans, dispirited 
at the attitude of their allies, and at variance among themselves, 
could for some months after Gubazes’ death have offered but 
little resistance to an enterprising enemy. So demoralized 
were they that an army of 50,000 is said to have fled in dismay 
when attacked by a force of Persians less than a twelfth of 
their number, 159 and to have allowed their camp to be captured 
and plundered. During this critical time Nachoragan remained 
inactive in Iberia, and contented himself with sending messen¬ 
gers into Lazica to announce his near approach and to animate 
and encourage his party. 160 The result was such as might have 
been expected. The Lazi, finding that Persia made no effort 
to take advantage of their abstention, and that Rome despite 
of it maintained possession of the greater portion of their coun¬ 
try, came to the conclusion that it would be unwise to desert 
their natural allies on account of a single outrage, however 
monstrous, and agreed to renew their close alliance with Rome 
on condition that the murderers of Gubazes should be punished, 
and his brother, Tzathes, appointed king in his place. 161 Jus¬ 
tinian readily gave his consent; 162 and the year a.d. 555 saw the 
quarrel ended, and the Lazi once more heartily in accord with 
their Roman protectox*s. 
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It was when affairs were in this state, and he had exactly 
missed his opportunity, that Nachoragan took the field, and, 
advancing from Iberia into the region about Kutais with an 
army amounting to 60,000 men, 103 made preparations for carry¬ 
ing on the war with vigor. He was opposed by Martinus, Jus- 
tin, and Babas, the two former of whom with the bulk of the 
Roman forces occupied the region on the lower Phasis, known 
as “ the Island/’ while Babas held the more central position of 
Archaeopolis. 164 Nachoragan, after losing about 2,000 of his 
best troops in the vicinity of this last-named place, 165 resolved 
to challenge the Romans to a decisive encounter by attacking 
the important post of Phasis at the mouth of the river. With 
some skill he succeeded in passing the Roman camp on the 
island, and in establishing himself in the plain directly south 
of Phasis before the Roman generals guessed his purpose. 166 
They, however, were able by a quick movement to throw them¬ 
selves into the town, and the struggle became one between 
fairly balanced forces, and was conducted with great obstinacy. 
The town was defended on the south by an outer palisade, a 
broad ditch protected by sharp stakes and full of water, and an 
inner bulwark of considerable height but constructed wholly of 
wood. 167 The Phasis guarded it on the north; and here a 
Roman fleet was stationed which lent its aid to the defenders 
at the two extremities of their line. The yards of the ships 
were manned with soldiers, and boats were hung from them 
containing slingers, archers, and even workers of catapults, 
who delivered their weapons from an elevation exceeding that 
of the towers. 168 But Nachoragan had the advantage of num¬ 
bers ; his men soon succeeded in filling up part of the ditch ; 169 
and the wooden bulwark could scarcely have long resisted his 
attacks, if the contest had continued to be wholly one of brute 
strength. But the Roman commander, Martinus, finding him¬ 
self inferior in force, brought finesse and stratagem to his aid. 
Pretending to receive intelligence of the sudden arrival of a 
fresh Roman army from Byzantium, he contrived that the re¬ 
port should reach Nachoragan and thereby cause him to divide 
liis troops, and send half of them to meet the supposed rein¬ 
forcements. 17,1 Then, when the Persian general nevertheless re¬ 
newed his assault, Martinus sent secretly 5,000 men under 
Justin to a short distance from Phasis; 171 and this detachment, 
appearing suddenly when the contest was going on at the wall, 
was naturally taken for the newly arrived army, and caused a 
general panic. The Persians, one and all, took to flight; a gen- 
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Oral sally was made by the Romans in Phasis; a rout and a 
carnage followed, which completely disheartened the Persian 
leader, and led him to give up his enterprise. 172 Having lost 
nearly one-fourth of his army, 173 Nachoragan drew off to Kntais, 
and shortly afterwards, leaving the command of the Persians 
in Lazica to Vaphrizes, retired to winter quarters in Iberia. 174 

The failure of Nachoragan, following closely upon the decision 
of the Lazi to maintain their alliance with Rome in spite of the 
murder of Gubazes, seems to have convinced the Persian mon¬ 
arch that, in endeavoring to annex Lazica, he had engaged in 
a hopeless enterprise, and that it would be the most prudent 
and judicious course to yield to the inevitable, and gradually 
withdraw from a position which was untenable. Having meted 
out to Nachoragan the punishment usually assigned to unsuc¬ 
cessful commanders in Persia, 175 he sent an ambassador to By¬ 
zantium 176 in the spring of a.d. 556, and commenced negotia¬ 
tions which he intended to be serious. Diplomacy seems to 
have been as averse in the days of Chosroes as in our own to an 
undignified rapidity of proceeding. Hence, though there could 
be little to debate where both parties were substantially at one, 
the negotiations begun in May a.d. 556 were not concluded till 
after the commencement of the following year. 177 A complete 
suspension of hostilities was then agreed upon, to extend to 
Lazica no less than to the other dominions of the two mon- 
archs. 178 In Lazica each party was to keep what it possessed, 
territory, cities, and castles. 179 As this joint occupation was 
scarcely suitable for a permanent arrangement, it was provided 
that the two belligerents should, during the continuance of the 
truce, proceed to settle the terms on which a lasting peace 
might be established, 180 

An interval of five years elapsed before the happy result, for 
which both parties had expressed themselves anxious, was ac¬ 
complished, 161 It is uncertain how Chosroes was occupied dur¬ 
ing this period; but there are some grounds for believing that 
he was engaged in the series of Oriental wars 182 whereof we 
shall have to speak presently. Success appeal's to have crowned 
liis arms wherever he directed them; but he remained undaz¬ 
zled by his victories, and still retained the spirit of moderation 
which had led him in a.d. 557 to conclude the general truce. 
He was even prepared, after five years of consideration, to go 
further in the line of pacific policy on which he had then en¬ 
tered, and, in order to secure the continuance of his good rela¬ 
tions with Rome, was willing to relinquish all claim to the 
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sovereignty of Lazica. Under these circumstances, ambassa¬ 
dors of the highest rank, representing the two powers, met on 
the frontier between Daras and Nisibis, proclaimed the power 
and explained the motives of their respective sovereigns, and 
after a lengthy conference formulated a treaty of peace. The 
terms, which are given at length by a writer of the succeeding 
generation , 1 * 3 may be briefly expressed as follows: 1 ^ ( 1 ) the 
Persians were to withdraw from Lazica, to give up all claim to 
it, and to hand over its possession to the Romans; ( 2 ) they 
were in return to receive from Rome an annual sum of 30,000 
pieces of gold, the amount due for the first seven years being 
paid in advance ; 185 (3) the Christians in Persia were guaranteed 
the full and free exercise of their religion, but were forbidden 
to make converts from the disciples of Zoroaster; ( 4 ) commer¬ 
cial intercourse was to be allowed between the two empires, but 
the merchants were restricted to the use of certain roads and 
certain emporia; (5) diplomatic intercourse was to be wholly 
free, and the goods of ambassadors were to be exempt from 
duty; (G) Daras was to continue a fortified town, but no new 
fortresses were to be built upon the frontier by either nation, 
and Daras itself was not to be made the headquarters of the 
Prefect of the East, or to be held by an unnecessarily large gar¬ 
rison ; (7) all disputes arising between the two nations were to 
be determined by courts of arbitration; ( 8 ) the allies of the two 
nations were to be included in the treaty, and to participate in 
its benefits and obligations; (9) Persia was to undertake the 
sole charge of maintaining the Caspian Gates against the Huns 
and Alans; ( 10 ) the peace was made for a period of fifty years. 

It has been held that by this treaty Justinian consented to 
become a tributary of the Persian Empire ; 186 and undoubtedly 
it was possible for Oriental vanity to represent the arrange¬ 
ment made in this fight . 187 But the million and a half, which 
Rome undertook to pay in the course of the next fifty year's, 
might well be viewed by the Romans as an outlay for which 
they received an ample return in the cession to them of the 
Persian part of Lazica, and in the termination of their obliga¬ 
tion to contribute towards the maintenance of the Caspian 
Gates. If there was any real danger of those results following 
from the Persian occupation of Lazica which both nations 
anticipated , 188 the sum must be considered to have been one of 
the best investments ever made by a State. Even if we be¬ 
lieve the dangers apprehended to have been visionary, yet it 
cannot be viewed as an exorbitant price to have paid for a 
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considerable tract of fertile country, a number of strong for- 
tresses, and the redemption of an obligation which could not 
with honor be disowned. 

To Chosroes the advantage secured by the treaty was similar 
to that which Rome had obtained 189 by the peace of a.d. 532, 
Being no longer under any necessity of employing his forces 
against the Romans in the north-west, lie found himself free to 
act with greatly increased effect against his enemies in the 
east and in the south. Already, in the interval between the 
conclusion of the general truce and of the fifty years’ peace, 
lie had, as it seems, invaded the territories of the Ephclialites, ,9U 
and, with the help of the Great Ivhan of the Turks, inflicted 
upon this people, so long one of Persia’s most formidable ene¬ 
mies, a severe defeat. According to Tabari, he actually slew 
the Ephthalite monarch, ravaged his territory, and pillaged 
his treasures. 14,1 About the same time he had also had a war 
with the Khazars, had overrun their country, wasted it with 
fire and sword, and massacred thousands of the inhabitants . VJ ‘ 
He now entertained designs against Arabia and perhaps India, 
countries on which he could not hope to make an impression 
without earnest and concentrated effort. It was doubtless 
with the view of extending his influence into these quarters 
that the Persian monarch evacuated Lazica, and bound his 
country to maintain peace with Rome for the next half- 
century. 

The position of affairs in Arabia was at the time abnormal 
and interesting. For the most part that vast but sterile region 
has been the home of almost countless tribes, living independ¬ 
ently of one another, each under its own sheikh or chief, in 
wild and unrestrained freedom. 193 Native princes have seldom 
obtained any widely extended dominion over the scattered 
population; and foreign powers have still more rarely exer¬ 
cised authority for any considerable period over the freedom- 
loving descendants of Ishmael. But towards the beginning of 
the sixth century of our era the Abyssinians of Axum, a 
Christian people, “ raised ” far “ above the ordinary level of 
African barbarism” 11 ' 4 by their religion and by their constant 
intercourse with Rome, succeeded in attaching to their em¬ 
pire a large portion of the Happy Arabia-, and ruled it at first 
from their African capital, but afterwards by means of a 
viceroy, whose dependence on the Negus of Abyssinia wfts 
little more than nominal. Abralia, an Abyssinian of high 
rank, 11,5 being deputed by the Negus to re-establish the an- 
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thority of Abyssinia over the Yemen when it was shaken by 
a great revolt, made himself master of the country, assumed 
the crown, established Abyssinians in all the chief cities, built 
numerous churches, especially one of great beauty at Sana, 196 
and at his death left the kingdom to his eldest son, Yaksoum. 197 
An important Ghnstian state was thus established in the Great 
Peninsula; and it was natural that Justinian should see with 
satisfaction, and Chosroes with some alarm, the growth of a 
power in this quarter which was sure to side with Home and 
against Persia, if their rivalry should extend into these parts* 
Justinian had hailed with pleasure the original Abyssinian 
conquest, and had entered into amicable relations with both 
the Axumites and them colonists in the Yemen. 198 Chosroes 
now resolved upon a counter movement. He would employ 
the quiet secured to him by the peace of a.d. 562 in a great at¬ 
tack upon the Abyssinian power in Arabia. He would drive 
the audacious Africans from the soil of Asia, and would earn 
the eternal gratitude of the numerous tribes of the desert. He 
would extend Persian influence to the shores of the Arabian 
Gulf, and so confront the Romans along the whole line of them 
eastern boundary. He would destroy the point cVappui which 
Rome had acquired in South-western Asia, and so at once 
diminish her power and augment the strength and glory of 
Persia. 

The interference of Chosroes in the affairs of a country so 
distant as Western Arabia involved considerable difficulties; 
but his expedition was facilitated by an application which he 
received from a native of the district in question. Saif, the 
son of Dsu-Yezm, descended from the race of the old Homerite 
kings whom the Abyssinians had conquered, grew up at the 
court of Abraha in the belief that that prince, who had married 
his mother, was not his step-father, but his father. 199 Unde¬ 
ceived by an insult which Masrouq, the true son of Abraha 
and succesor of Yaksoum, offered him, 200 Saif became a refugee 
at the court of Chosroes, and importuned the Great King to 
embrace his quarrel and reinstate him on the throne of his 
fathers. He represented the Homerite population of Yemen 
as groaning under the yoke of their oppressors and only 
waiting for an opportunity to rise in revolt and shake it off. 
A few thousand Persian troops, enough to form the nucleus of 
an army, would suffice; they might be sent by sea to the port 
of Aden, near the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, where the 
Homerites would join them in large numbers; the combined 
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forces might then engage in combat with the Abyssinians, and 
destroy them dr drive them from the land: Chosroes took the 
advice tendered him, so far at any rate as to make his expedi¬ 
tion by sea: His ships were assembled in the Persian Gulf; a 
certain number of Persian troops- 01 were embarked on board 
them; and the flotilla proceeded, under the conduct of Saif, 
first to the mouth of the Gulf, and then along the southern 
coast of Arabia to Aden. 202 Encouraged by their presence,'the 
Homerites rose against their foreign oppressors; a war followed, 
of which the particulars have been disfigured by romance ; 203 
but the result is undoubted—the Abyssinian strangers were 
driven from the soil of Arabia; the native race recovered its 
supremacy; and Saif, the descendant of the old Homerite 
kings, was established, as the vassal or viceroy of Chosroes, 
on the throne of his ancestors. 204 This arrangement, however, 
was not lasting. Saif, after a short reign, was murdered by 
his body-guard; 205 and Chosroes then conferred the govern¬ 
ment of Yemen upon a Persian officer, who seems to have 
borne the usual title of Marzpan, 206 and to have been in no 
way distinguished above other ridel's of provinces. Thus the 
Homerites in the end gained nothing by their revolt but a 
change of masters. They may, however, have regarded the 
change as one worth making, since it gave them the mild sway 
of a tolerant heathen in lieu of the persecuting rule of Christian 
bigots. 

According to some writers, 207 Chosroes also, in his later 
years, sent an expedition by sea against some portion of Hin¬ 
dustan, and received a cession of territory from an Indian 
monarch. But the country of the monarch is too remote for 
belief, and the ceded provinces seem to have belonged to Per¬ 
sia previously. 208 It is therefore, perhaps, most probable that 
friendly intercourse has been exaggerated into conquest, and 
the reception of presents from an Indian potentate 209 meta¬ 
morphosed into the gain of territory. Some authorities do not 
assign to Chosroes any Indian dominion; 219 and it is at least 
doubtful whether he made any expedition in this direction. 

A war, however, appears certainly to have occupied Chos¬ 
roes about this period on his north-eastern frontier. The 
Turks had recently been advancing in strength and drawing 
nearer to the confines of Persia. They had extended their 
dominion over the great Eplithalite kingdom, partly by force 
of arms. 2,1 partly through the treachery of Katulphus, an 
Eplithalite chieftain; 212 they had received the submission of 
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the Sogdians, and probably of other tribes of the Transoxianian 
region, previously held in subjection by the Ephthalites; and 
they aspired to be acknowledged as a great power, the second, 
if not the first, in this part of Asia. It was perhaps rather 
with the view of picking a quarrel than in the hope of any 
valuable pacific result, that, about the close of a.d. 567, Diza- 
bul, the Turkish Khan, sent ambassadors to Chosroes 213 with 
proposals for the establishment of free commercial intercourse 
between the Turks and Persians, and even for the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship and alliance between the two nations. 
Chosroes suspected the motive for the overture, but was afraid 
openly to reject it. He desired to discourage intercourse be¬ 
tween his own nation and the Turks, but could devise no 
better mode of effecting his purpose than by burning the 
Turkish merchandise offered to him after he had bought it, 
and by poisoning the ambassadors and giving out that they 
had fallen victims to the climate. His conduct exasperated 
the Turkish Khan, and created a deep and bitter hostility be¬ 
tween the Turks and Persians. 214 It was at once resolved to 
send an embassy to Constantinople and offer to the Greek 
emperor the friendship which Chosroes had scorned. The em¬ 
bassy reached the Byzantine court early in a.d. 568, and was 
graciously received by Justin, the nephew of Justinian, who 
had succeeded his uncle on the imperial throne between three 
and four years previously. A treaty of alliance was made 
between the two nations; and a Roman embassy, empowered 
to ratify it, visited the Turkish court in the Altai mountains 215 
during the course of the next year (a.d. 569), and drew closer 
the bonds of friendship between the high contracting powers. 

But meanwhile Dizabul, confident in his own strength, had 
determined on an expedition into Persia. The Roman ambas¬ 
sador, Zemarchus, accompanied him on a portion of his 
march, 216 and witnessed his insulting treatment of a Persian 
envoy, sent by Chosroes to meet him and deprecate his attack. 
Beyond this point exact information fails us; but we may sus¬ 
pect that this is the expedition commemorated by Mirk- 
hond, 217 wherein the Great Khan, having invaded the Persian 
territory in force, made himself master of Shash, Ferghana, 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Kesh, and Nesf, but, hearing that Hor- 
misdas, son of Chosroes, was advancing against him at the 
head of a numerous army, suddenly fled, evacuating all the 
country that he had occupied, and retiring to the most distant 
portion of Turkestan. At any rate the expedition cannot have 
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had any great success; for shortly afterwards (a.d. 571) we 
find Turkish ambassadors once more visiting the Byzantine 
court, 218 and entreating Justin to renounce the fifty years’ 
peace and unite with them in a grand attack upon the com¬ 
mon enemy, which, if assaulted simultaneously on either side, 
might (they argued) he almost certainly crushed. Justin gave 
the ambassadors no definite reply, but renewed the alliance 
with Dizabul, and took seriously into consideration the ques¬ 
tion whether he should not yield to the representations made 
to him, and renew the war which Justinian had terminated 
nine years previously. 

There were many circumstances which urged him towards 
a rupture. The payments to be made under the fifty years’ 
peace had in his eyes the appearance of a tribute rendered by 
Rome to Persia, which was, he thought, an intolerable dis¬ 
grace. 219 A subsidy, not very dissimilar, which Justinian had 
allowed the Saracenic Arabs under Persian rule, he had al¬ 
ready discontinued ; 220 and hostilities had, in consequence, al¬ 
ready commenced between the Persian and the Roman Sara¬ 
cens. 221 The successes of Chosroes in "Western Arabia had at 
once provoked his jealousy, and secured to Rome, in that quar¬ 
ter, an important ally in the great Christian kingdom of Abys¬ 
sinia. The Turks of Central Asia had sought his friendship 
and offered to combine their attacks with his, if he would 
consent to go to war. 222 Moreover, there was once more dis¬ 
content and even rebellion in Armenia, where the proselytiz¬ 
ing zeal of the Persian governors had again driven the natives 
to take up arms and raise the standard of independence. 223 
Above all, the Great King, who had warred with such success 
for twenty years against his uncle, was now in advanced 
age, 224 and seemed to have given signs of feebleness, inasmuch 
as in his recent expeditions he had individually taken no part, 
but had entrusted the command of his troops to others. 225 Un¬ 
der these circumstances, Justin, in the year a.d. 572, deter¬ 
mined to renounce the peace made ten years earlier with the 
Persians, and to recommence the old struggle. Accordingly 
he at once dismissed the Persian envoy, Sebocthes, with con¬ 
tempt, refused wholly to make the stipulated payment, pro¬ 
claimed his intention of receiving the Armenian insurgents 
under his protection, and bade Chosroes lay a finger on them 
at his peril. 226 He then appointed Marcian to the prefecture 
of the East, 227 and gave him the conduct of the war which was 
now inevitable. 
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No sooner did the Persian monarch find his kingdom seri¬ 
ously menaced than, despite his advanced age, he immediately 
took the lield in person. Giving the command of a flying 
column of GOOO men to Adarman, 228 a skilful general, he 
marched himself against the Romans, who under Marcian 22 " 
had defeated a Persian force, and were besieging Nisibis, 230 
forced them to raise the siege, and, pressing forward as they 
retired, compelled them to seek shelter within the walls of 
Daras, 231 which he proceeded to invest with his main army. 
Meanwhile Adarman, at the head of the troops entrusted to 
him, crossed the Euphrates near Circesium, and, having en¬ 
tered Syria, carried fire and sword far and wide over that fer¬ 
tile province. 232 Repulsed from Antioch, where, however, he 
burnt the suburbs of the town, he invaded Coelesyria, took and 
destroyed Apamea, and then, recrossing the great river, re¬ 
joined Chosroes before Daras. The renowned fortress made a 
brave defence. For about five months it resisted, 233 without ob¬ 
taining any relief, the entire force of Chosroes, who is said 234 to 
have besieged it with 40,000 horse and 100,000 foot. At last, 
on the approach of winter, it could no longer hold out; en¬ 
closed within lines of circumvallation, and deprived of water 
by the diversion of its streams into new channels, 235 it found 
itself reduced to extremity, and forced to submit towards the 
close of a.d. 573. Thus the great Roman fortress in these parts 
was lost in the first year of the renewed war; and Justin, 
alarmed at his own temerity, and recognizing his weakness, 
felt it necessary to retire from the conduct of affairs, and de¬ 
liver the reins of empire to stronger hands. He chose as his 
coadjutor and successor the Count Tiberius, a Thracian by 
birth, who had long stood high in his confidence; and this 
prince, in conjunction with the Empress Sophia, now took the 
direction of the war. 235 

The first need was to obtain a breathing-space. The Persian 
king having given an opening for negotiations, 237 advantage 
was taken of it by the joint rulers 238 to send an envoy, fur¬ 
nished with an autograph letter from the empress, and well 
provided with the best persuasives of peace, who was to sug¬ 
gest an armistice for a year, during which a satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement of the whole quarrel might be agreed upon. Tibe¬ 
rius thought that within this space he might collect an army 
sufficiently powerful to re-establish the superiority of the 
Roman arms in the east; Chosroes believed himself strong 
enough to defeat any force that Rome could now bring into 
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the field. 239 A truce for a year was therefore concluded, at 
the cost to Rome of 45,000 aurei ; 24J and immense efforts were 
at once made by Tiberius to levy troops from his more distant 
provinces, or hire them from the lands beyond his borders. 
An army of 150,000 men was, it is said, collected from the 
banks of the Danube and the Rhine, from Scythia, Pannonia, 
Moesia, Illyrieum, and Isauria; 241 a general of repute, Justin¬ 
ian, the son of Germanus. was selected to command them;, 
and the whole force was concentrated upon the eastern 
frontier; 242 but, after all these preparations, the Caesar's heart 
failed him, and, instead of offering battle to the enemy, Tibe¬ 
rius sent a second embassy to the Persian head-quarters, early 
in a.d. 575, and besought an extension of the truce. 243 The 
Romans desired a short term of peace only, but wished for a 
general suspension of hostilities between the nations; the Per¬ 
sians advocated a longer interval, but insisted that the truce 
should not extend to Armenia. 244 The dispute continued till 
the armistice for a year had run out; 245 and the Persians had 
resumed hostilities and threatened Constantina 246 before the 
Romans would give way. At length it was agreed that there 
should be peace for three years, but that Armenia should be 
exempt from its operation. 247 Rome was to pay to Persia, 
during the continuance of the truce, the sum of 30,000 aurei 
annually. 248 

No sooner was the peace concluded than Chosroes put him¬ 
self at the head of his army, and, entering Armenia Proper, 
proceeded to crush the revolt, and to re-establish the Persian 
authority throughout the entire region. 243 No resistance was 
offered to him; and he was able, before the close of the year, 
to carry his arms into the Roman territory of Armenia Minor, 
and even to threaten Cappadocia. Here Justinian opposed his 
progress; and in a partial engagement, Kurs (or Cursus), a 
leader of Scythians in the Roman service, obtained an advan¬ 
tage over the Persian rear-guard, captured the camp and the 
baggage, but did not succeed in doing any serious damage. 260 
Chosroes soon afterwards revenged himself by surprising and 
destroying a Roman camp during the night; he then took and 
burnt the city of Melitene (Malatiyeb); after which, as winter 
was approaching, he retired across the Euphrates, and re¬ 
turned into his own country. Hereupon Justinian seems to 
have invaded Persian Armenia, and to have enriched his 
troops with its plunder; according to some writers, he even 
penetrated as far as the Caspian Sea, and embarked upon its 
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waters; 251 he continued on Persian soil during the whole of the 
winter, and it was not till the spring came that he re entered 
Roman territory (a.d. 576). 252 

The campaign of a.d. 576 is somewhat obscure. The Romans 
seem to have gained certain advantages in Northern Armenia 
and Iberia. 253 while Chosroes on his part carried the war once 
more into Armenia Minor, and laid siege to Theodosiopolis, 
•vhich, however, he was unable to take. 254 Negotiations were 
upon this resumed, and had progressed favorably to a certain 
point, when news arrived of a great disaster to the Roman 
arms in Armenia, which changed the face of affairs and caused 
the Persian negotiators to break up the conference. Tam- 
chosro, a Persian general, had completely defeated the Roman 
army under Justinian. 255 Armenia had returned to its alle¬ 
giance. There seemed every reason to believe that more was 
to be gained by arms than by diplomacy, and that, when the 
three years peace had run out, the Great King might renew 
the general war with a prospect of obtaining important suc¬ 
cesses. 

There are no military events which can be referred to the 
year a.d. 577. The Romans and Persians amused each other 
with alternate embassies during its course, and with negotia¬ 
tions that were not intended to have any result. 256 The two 
monarchs made vast preparations; and with the spring of a.d. 
578 hostilities recommenced. Chosroes is accused of having 
anticipated the expiration of the truce by a period of forty 
days ; 257 but it is more probable that he and the Romans 
estimated the date of its expiration differently. However 
this was, it is certain that his generals, Mebodes and Sapoes, 
took the field in early spring with 20,000 horse, 258 and entering 
the Roman Armenia laid waste the country, at the same time 
threatening Constantinaand Theodosiopolis. 259 Simultaneously 
Tamchosro, 260 quitting Persarmenia, marched westward and 
plundered the country about Amida fDiarbekr). The Roman 
commander Maurice, who had succeeded Justinian, possessed 
considerable military ability. On this occasion, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the ordinary plan of simply standing on the defensive 
and endeavoring to repulse the invaders, he took the bolder 
course of making a coimter movement. Entering Persarmenia, 
which he found denuded of troops, he carried all before him, 
destroying the forts, and plundering the country. 261 Though 
the summer heats brought on him an attack of fever, he con¬ 
tinued without pause his destructive march; invaded and oc- 
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cupied Arzanene. with its stronghold, Aphumdn, carried off 
the population to the number of 10,000, and. pressing forwards 
from Arzanene into Eastern Mesopotamia, took Singara, and 
carried fire and sword over the entire region as far as the Ti¬ 
gris. He even ventured to throw a body of skirmishers across 
the river into Cordyene (Kurdistan); and these ravagers, who 
were commanded by Kurs, the Scy thian, spread devastation over 
a district where no Roman soldier had set foot since its cession 
by Jovian. 262 Agathias tells us that Chosroes was at the time; 
enjoying his summer villeggiatura in the Kurdish hills, and 
saw from his residence the smoke of the hamlets which the 
Roman troops had fired. 263 He hastily fled from the danger, 
and shut himself up within the walls of Ctesiphon, where he 
was soon afterwards seized with the illness which brought his 
life to a close. 

Meanwhile Kurs, unconscious probably of the prize that had 
been so near his grasp, recrossed the Tigris with his booty and 
rejoined Maurice, who on the approach of winter withdrew into 
Roman territory, evacuating all his conquests excepting Arza¬ 
nene. 264 The dull time of winter was, as usual, spent in nego¬ 
tiations; and it was thought that a peace might have been 
concluded had Chosroes lived. 265 Tiberius was anxious to re¬ 
cover Daras, and was willing to withdraw the Roman forces 
wholly from Persarmenia and Iberia, and to surrender Arza¬ 
nene and Aphumdn, if Daras were restored to him. 266 He would 
probably have been content even to pay in addition a sum of 
money. 267 Chosroes might perhaps have accepted these terms; 
but while the envoys empowered to propose them were on 
their way to his court, early 268 in the year a.d. 579, the aged 
monarch died in his palace at Ctesiphon after a reign of forty- 
eight years. 26J 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Administration of Persia under Chosroes I. Fourfold Divi¬ 
sion of the Empire. Careful Surveillance of those en¬ 
trusted with Power. Severe Punishment of Abuse of 
Trust. New System of Taxation introduced. Correction 
of Abuse connected with the Military Service. Encourage¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Marriage. Relief of Poverty. 
Care for Travellers. Encouragement of Learning. Prac¬ 
tice of Toleration within certain Limits. Domestic Life 
of Chosroes. Ilis Wives. Revolt and Death of his Son , 
Nushizad. Coins of Chosroes. Estimate of his Character. 
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A general consensus of the Oriental writers 1 marks the reign 
of the first Chosroes as a period not only of great military 
activity, but also of improved domestic administration. 
Chosroes found the empire in a disordered and ill-regulated 
condition, taxation arranged on a bad system, the people op¬ 
pressed by unjust and tyrannical governors, the military ser¬ 
vice a prey to the most scandalous abuses, religious fanaticism 
rampant, class at variance with class, extortion and wrong 
winked at, crime unpunished, agriculture languishing, and the 
masses throughout almost the whole of the country sullen and 
discontented. It was his resolve from the first 2 to carry out 
a series of reforms—to secure the administration of even- 
handed justice, to put the finances on a better footing, to en¬ 
courage agriculture, to relieve the poor and the distressed, to 
root out the abuses that destroyed the efficiency of the army, 
and to excise the gangrene of fanaticism which was eating into 
the heart of the nation. How he effected the last named object 
by his wholesale destruction of the followers of Mazdak has 
been already related; 3 but it appeared unadvisableto interrupt 
the military history of the reign by combining with it any ac¬ 
count of the numerous other reforms which he accomplished. 
It remains therefore to consider them in this place, since they 
are certainly not the least remarkable among the many achieve¬ 
ments of this great monarch. 

Persia, until the time of Anushirwan, had been divided into 
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a multitude of provinces, the satraps or governors of which 
held their office directly under the crown. It was difficult for 
the monarch to exercise a sufficient superintendence over so 
large a number of rulers, many of them remote from the 
court, and all united by a, common interest. Chosroes con¬ 
ceived the plan of forming four great governments, and entrust¬ 
ing them to four persons in whom he had confidence, whose 
duty it should be to watch the conduct of the provincial satraps 
to control them, direct them, or report them misconduct to 
the crown. The four great governments were those of the 
east, the north, the south, and the west. The east comprised 
Khorassan, Seistan, and Kir man; the north, Armenia, Azer- 
bijan, Ghilan, Kourn, and Isfahan; the south, Farsand Ahwaz; 
the west, Irak, or Babylonia, Assyria, and Mesopotamia. 4 

It was not the intention of the monarch, however, to put a 
blind trust in his instruments. He made personal progresses 
through his empire from time to time, visiting each province 
in turn and inquiring into the condition of the inhabitants. 6 
He employed continually an army of inspectors and spies, who 
reported to him from all quarters the sufferings or complaints 
of the oppressed, and the neglects or misdoings of those in 
authority/ On the occurrence of any specially suspicious cir¬ 
cumstance, he appointed extraordinary commisssions of in¬ 
quiry, which, aimed with all the power of the crown, pro¬ 
ceeded to the suspected quarter, took evidence, and made a 
careful report of whatever wrongs or malpractices they dis¬ 
covered. 7 

When guilt was brought home to incriminated persons or 
parties, the punishment with which they were visited was 
swift and signal. We have seen how harsh were the sentences 
passed by Chosroes upon those whose offences attacked his 
own person or dignity. 8 An equal severity appeal’s in his 
judgments, where there was no question of his own wrongs, but 
only of the interests of his subjects. 9 On one occasion he is 
said to have executed no fewer than eighty collectors of taxes 
on the report of a commission charging them with extortion. 10 

Among the principal reforms which Chosroes is said to have 
introduced was his fresh arrangement of the tax°tion. Hitherto 
all lands had paid to the State a certain proportion of their 
produce, a proportion which varied, according to the estimated 
richness of the soil, from a tenth to one-half. 11 The effect was 
to discourage all improved cultivation, since it was quite possi¬ 
ble that the whole profit of any increased outlay might be 
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absorbed by the State, and also to cramp and check the liberty 
of the cultivators in various ways, since the produce could not 
be touched until the revenue official made his appearance and 
carried off the share of the crop which he had a right to take. 12 
Chosroes resolved to substitute a land-tax for the proportionate 
payments in kind, and thus at once to set the cultivator at 
liberty with respect to harvesting his crops and to allow him 
the entire advantage of any agumented production which 
might be secured by better methods of farming his land. His 
tax consisted in part of a money payment, in part of a pay¬ 
ment in kind; but both payments were fixed and invariable, 
each measure of ground being rated in the king’s books at one 
dirhem and one measure of the produce. 13 Uncultivated land, 
and land lying fallow at the time, were exempt; 14 and thus the 
scheme involved, not one survey alone, but a recurring (annual) 
survey, 15 and an annual registration of all cultivators, with the 
quantity of land under cultivation held by each, and the nature 
of the crop or crops to be grown by them. The system was 
one of much complication, and may have pressed somewhat 
hardly upon the poorer and less productive soils; hut it was an 
immense improvement upon the previously existing practice, 
which had all the disadvantages of the modern tithe system, ag¬ 
gravated by the high rates exacted 16 and by the certainty that, 
in any disputed case, the subject would have had a poor chance 
of establishinghis right against the crown. It is not surprising 
that the caliphs, when they conquered Persia, maintained un¬ 
altered the land system of Chosroes 17 which they found estab¬ 
lished, regarding it as, if not perfect, at any rate not readily 
admitting of much improvement. 

Besides the tax upon arable lands, of which we have hitherto 
spoken, Chosroes introduced into into Persia various other 
imposts. The fruit trees were everywhere counted, and a small 
payment required for each. 18 The personality of the citizens 
was valued, and a graduated property-tax established, which, 
however, in the case of the most opulent, did not exceed the 
moderate sum of forty-eight dirhems 19 (about twenty-seven 
shillings). A poll-tax was required of Jews and Chidstians, 20 
whereof we do not know the amount. From all these burdens 
liberal exemptions were made on account of age and sex; no 
female paid anything; 21 and males above fifty years of age or 
under twenty were also free of charge. Due notice was given 
to each individual of the sum for which he was liable, by the 
publication in each province, town, and village, of a tax table. 
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ia which each citizen or alien could see against his name the 
amoimt about to be claimed of him, with the ground upon 
which it was regarded as due. 22 Payment had to made by 
instalments, three times each year, at the end of every four 
months. 23 

In order to prevent the unfair extortion, which in the 
ancient world was always, ’with reason or without, charged 
upon collectors of revenue, Chosroes, by the advice of the 
Grand Globed, authorized the Magian priests everywhere to 
exercise a supervision over the receivers of taxes, and to 
hinder them from exacting more than their due. 24 The priests 
were only too happy to discharge this popular function; and 
extortion must have become rare under a system which com¬ 
prised so efficient a safeguard. 

Another change ascribed t o Chosroes is a reform of the ad¬ 
ministration of the army. Under the system previously ex¬ 
isting, Chosroes found that the resources of the state were 
lavishly wasted, and the result was a military force inefficient 
and badly accoutred. No security was taken that the soldiers 
possessed their proper equipments or could discharge the duties 
appropriate to their several grades. Persons came before the 
paymaster, claiming the wages of a cavalry soldier, who 
possessed no horse, and had never learned to ride. Some, who 
called themselves soldiers, had no knowledge of the use of any 
weapon at all; others claimed for higher grades of the service 
than those whereto they really belonged; those who drew the 
pay of cuirassiers were destitute of a coat of mail; those who 
professed themselves archers were utterly incompetent to 
draw the bow. The established rates of pay varied between 
a hundred dirhems a year and four thousand, and persons en¬ 
titled to the lowest rate often received an amount not much 
short of the highest. 25 The evil was not only that the treasury 
was robbed by unfair claims and unfoimded pretences, but 
that artifice and false seeming were encouraged, while at the 
same time the army was brought into such a condition that 
no dependence could be placed upon it. If the number who 
actually served corresponded to that upon the rolls, which is 
uncertain, 26 at any rate all the superior arms of the service 
fell below their nominal strength, and the lower grades were 
crowded with men who were only soldiers in name. 

As a remedy against these evils, Chosroes appointed a single 
paymaster-general, and insisted on his carefully inspecting 
and reviewing each body of troops before he allowed it to draw 
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its pay. 27 Each man was to appear before him fully equipped 
and to show his proficiency with his weapon or weapons; 
horse soldiers were to bring their horses, and to exhibit their 
mastery over the animals by putting them through their paces, 
mounting and dismounting, and performing the other usual 
exercises. If any clumsiness were noted, or any deficiency in 
the equipment, the pay was to be withheld until the defect 
observed had been made good. Special care was to be taken 
that no one drew the pay of a class superior to that whereto 
he really belonged—of an archer, for instance, when he was in 
truth a common soldier, or of a trooper when he served not in 
the horse, but in the foot. 

A curious anecdote is related in connection with these 
military reforms. When Babek, the new paymaster, was 
about to hold his first review, he issued an order that all per¬ 
sons belonging to the army then present in the capital should 
appear before him on a certain day. The troops came; but 
Babek dismissed them on the ground that a certain person 
whose presence was indispensable had not made liis appear¬ 
ance. Another day was appointed, with the same result, ex¬ 
cept that Babek on this occasion plainly intimated that it was 
the king whom he expected to attend. Upon this Chosroes, 
when a third summons was issued, took care to be present, 
and came fully equipped, as he thought, for battle. But the 
critical eye of the reviewing officer detected an omission, 
which he refused to overlook—the king had neglected to bring 
with him two extra bow-strings. Chosroes was required to go 
back to his palace and remedy the defect, after which he 
was allowed to pass muster, and then summoned to receive 
his pay. Babek affected to consider seriously what the pay of 
the commander-in-chief ought to be, and decided that it ought 
to exceed that of any other person in the army. He then, in 
the sight of all, presented the king with four thousand and one 
dirhems, which Chosroes received and carried home. 28 Thus 
two important principles were thought to be established—that 
no defect of equipment whatsoever should be overlooked in 
any officer, however high his rank, and that none should draw 
from the treasury a larger amount of pay than 4,000 dirhems 
(112Z. of our money). 

The encouragement of agriculture was an essential element 
in the system of Zoroaster ; 29 and Chosroes, in devoting his at¬ 
tention to it, was at once performing a religious duty and 
increasing the resources of the state. It was his earnest 
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desire to bring into cultivation all the soil which was capable 
of it; and with this object he not only issued edicts command 
ing the reclamation of waste lands, but advanced from the 
treasury the price of the necessary seed-corn, implements, and 
beasts to all poor persons willing to carry out his orders. 30 
Other poor persons, especially the infirm and those disabled by 
bodily detect, were relieved from his privy purse; mendicancy 
was forbidden, and idleness made an offence. 31 The lands for¬ 
feited by the followers of Mazdak were distributed to neces¬ 
sitous cultivators. 32 The water system was carefully attended 
to; river and torrent courses were cleared of obstructions and 
straightened ; 33 the superfluous water of the rainy season was 
stored, and meted out with a wise economy to those who tilled 
the soil, in the spring and summer. 34 

The prosperity of a country depends in part upon the 
laborious industry of the inhabitants, in part upon their num¬ 
bers. Chosroes regarded Persia as insufficiently peopled, and 
made efforts to increase the population by encouraging and 
indeed compelling marriage. 35 All marriageable females were 
required to provide themselves with husbands; if they neg¬ 
lected this duty, the government interfered, and united them 
to unmarried men of their own class. The pill was gilt to 
these latter by the advance of a sufficient dowry from the pub¬ 
lic treasury, and by the prospect that, if children resulted from 
the union, their education and establishment in life would be 
undertaken by the state. Another method of increasing the 
population, adopted by Chosroes to a certain extent, was the 
settlement within his own territories of the captives whom ho 
carried off from foreign countries in the course of his military 
expeditions. The most notorious instance of this policy was 
the Greek settlement, known as Rumia (Rome), established by 
Chosroes after his capture of Antioch (a.d. 510), in the near 
vicinity of Ctesiphon. 30 

Oriental monarchs, in many respects civilized and enlight¬ 
ened, have often shown a narrow and unworthy jealousy of 
foreigners. Chosroes had a mind which soared above this 
petty prejudice. He encouraged the visits of all foreigners, 
excepting only the barbarous Turks, 37 readily received them 
at his court, and carefully provided for their safety. Not 
only were the roads and bridges kept in the most perfect 
order throughout his territories, 3 " so as to facilitate locomo¬ 
tion, but on the frontiers and along the chief lines of route 
guard-houses were built and garrisons maintained for the 
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express purpose of securing the safety of travellers. 30 The 
result was that the court of Chosroes was visited by numbers 
of Europeans, who were hospitably treated, and invited, or 
even pressed, to prolong their visits. 

To the proofs of wisdom and enlightenment here enumerated 
Chosroes added another, which is more surprising than any 
of them. He studied philosophy, and was a patron of science 
and learning Very early in his reign he gave a refuge at his 
court to a body of seven Greek sages whom a persecuting 
edict, issued by Justinian; had induced to quit their country 
and take up their abode on Persian soil. 40 Among the refu¬ 
gees was the erudite Damascius, whose work De Principiis is 
well known, and has recently been found to exhibit an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with some of the most obscure of the 
Oriental religions. 41 Another of the exiles was the eclectic 
philosopher Simplicius, “the most acute and judicious of the 
interpreters of Aristotle. 5 ’ 42 Chosroes gave the band of phi¬ 
losophers a hospitable reception, entertained them at bis 
table, and was unwilling that they should leave his court. 43 
They found him acquainted with the writings of Aristotle and 
Plato, whose works he had caused to be translated into the 
Persian tongue. 44 If he was not able to enter very deeply into 
the dialectical and metaphysical subtleties which characterize 
alike the Platonic Dialogues and the Aristotelian treatises, at 
any rate he was ready to discuss with them such questions as 
the origin of the world, its destructibility or indestructibility, 
and the derivation of all things from one First Cause or from 
more. 45 Later in his reign, another Greek, a sophist named 
Uranius, acquired his especial favor, 40 became his instructor 
in the learning of his country, and was presented by him with 
a large sum of money. Further, Chosroes maintained at his 
court, for the space of a year, the Greek physician, Tribunus, 
and offered him any reward that he pleased at his departure. 47 
He also instituted at Gondi-Sapor, in the vicinity of Susa, a 
sort of medical school, which became by degrees a university, 
wherein philosophy, rhetoric, and poetry were also studied. 48 
Nor was it Greek learning alone which attracted his notice 
and his patronage. Under his fostering care the history and 
jurisprudence of his native Persia were made special objects 
of study; the laws and maxims of the first Artaxerxes, the 
founder of the monarchy, were called forth from the obscurity 
which had rested on them for ages, were republished and de¬ 
clared to be authoritative; 49 while at the same time the annals 
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of the monarchy'were collected and arranged, and a u Shah- 
nameh,” or “ Book of the Kings,” composed, which it is proba¬ 
ble formed the basis of the great work of Firdausi; 60 Even 
the distant land of Hindustan was explored in the search after 
varied knowledge, and contributed to the learning and civili¬ 
zation of the time the fables of Bidpai 61 and the game of 
chess. 52 

Though a tierce persecutor of the deluded followers of 
Mazdak, 63 Chosroes admitted and practised, to some extent, 
the principles of toleration. On becoming king, he laid it 
down as a rule of his government that the actions of men 
alone, and not their thoughts, were subject to his authority. 64 
He was therefore bound not to persecute opinion; and we may 
suppose that in his proceedings against the Mazdaldtes he 
intended to punish their crimes rather than their tenets. 
Towards the Christians, who abounded in his empire, 66 he 
certainly showed himself, upon the whole, mild and moderate. 
He married a Christian wife, and allowed her to retain her 
religion. 56 When one of his sons became a Christian, the only 
punishment which he inflicted on him was to confine him to 
the palace. 67 He augumented the number of the Christians in 
his dominions by the colonies which, he brought in from 
abroad. He allowed to his Christian subjects the free exercise 
of their religion, permitted them to build churches, elect 
bishops, and conduct services at their pleasure, and even 
suffered them to bury their dead, 60 though such pollution of 
the earth was accounted sacrilegious by the Zoroastrians. No 
unworthy compliances with the established cult were required 
of them. Proselytism, however, was not allowed; and all 
Christian sects were perhaps not viewed with equal favor. 
Chosroes, at any rate, is accused of persecuting the Catholics 
and the Monophysites, and compelling them to join the Ncsto- 
rians, who formed the predominant sect in his dominions. 69 
Conformity, however, in things outward, is compatible with 
a wide diversity of opinion; and Chosroes, while he disliked 
differences of practice, seems certainly to have encouraged, at 
least in his earlier years, a freedom of discussion in religious 
matters which must have tended to shake the hereditary faith 
of his subjects. 00 He also gave on one occasion a very re¬ 
markable indication of liberal and tolerant views. When he 
made his first peace with Pome/' the article on which he 
insisted the most was one whereby tlie free profession of their 
known opinions and tenets in their own country was secured 
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to the seven Grecian sages who had found at his court, in 
their hour of need, a refuge from persecution. 62 

In his domestic relations Chosroes was unfortunate. With 
his chief wife, indeed, the daughter of the great Khan of the 
Turks, he seems to have lived always on excellent terms; and 
it was his love for her which induced him to select the son 
whom she had borne him for his successor on the throne. 
But the wife who stood next in his favor displeased him by 
her persistent refusal to renounce the religion of Christ and 
adopt that of her husband in its stead; 63 and the quarrel 
between them must have been aggravated by the conduct of 
then child, Nushizad, who, when he came to years of dis¬ 
cretion, deliberately preferred the faith of his mother to that 
of his father and of the nation. 64 With this choice Chosroes 
was naturally offended; but he restrained his anger within 
moderate limits, and was content to punish the young prince 
by forbidding him to quit the precincts of the palace. 65 Un- 
happy results followed. Nushizad in his confinement heard a 
rumor that his father, who had started for the Syrian war, 
was struck with sickness, was not likely to recover, was dead. 
It seemed to him a golden opportunity, of which he would be 
foolish not to make the most. He accordingly quitted his 
prison, spread the report of his father’s death, seized the state 
treasure, and scatterrd it with a liberal hand among the troops 
left in the capital, summoned the Christians throughout the 
empire to his aid, assumed the title and state of king, was 
acknowledged by the whole of the southern province, and 
thought himself strong enough to take the offensive and at¬ 
tempt the subjugation of Irak. 66 Here, however, he was met 
by Phabrizus 67 (Firuz?), one of his father’s generals, who com¬ 
pletely defeated his army in a pitched battle. According to 
one account, Nushizad fell in the thick of the fight, mortally 
wouuded by a chance arrow. 68 According to another, he was 
made prisoner, and carried to Chosroes, who, instead of punish¬ 
ing him with death, destroyed his hopes of reigning by inflict¬ 
ing on him a cruel disfigurement/" 

The coins of Chosroes are verg numerous, and offer one or 
two novel and curious types. The most remarkable have on 
the obverse the head of the king, presenting the full face, and 
surmounted by a mural crown with a low cap. 70 The beard is 
close, and the hair arranged in masses on either side. There 
are two stars above the crown, and two crescents, one over 
either shoulder, with a star and crescent on the dress in front 
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of each slioiilcler. The kings wears a necklace, from which 
hang three pendants. On the reverse these coins have a full- 
length figure of the king, standing to the front, with his two 
hands resting on the hilt of his straight sword, and its point 
placed between his feet. The crown worn resembles that on 
the obverse; and there is a star and crescent on either side of 
the head. The legend on the obverse is :Khusludi afzum , 
‘ 4 May Chosroes increase;” the reverse has, on the left Khits- 
litdi , with the regnal year; on the right; a longer legend which 
has not vet been satisfactorilv interpreted.' 1 [PI. XXII., Fig. 
3.] 

The more ordinary type on the coins of Chosroes I. is one 
differing but little from those of his father, Kobad, and his son, 
Kormazd IV. The obverse has the king's head in profile, and 
the reverse the usual fire-altar and supporters. The distin¬ 
guishing mark of these coins is, in addition to the legend, that 
they have three simple crescents in the margin of the obverse, 
instead of three crescents with stars. [PI. XXII., Fig. 4.] 

A relic of Chosroes has come down to us, which is of great 
beauty. This is a cup composed of a number of small disks of 
colored glass, united by a gold setting, and having at the bot¬ 
tom a crystal, engraved with a figure of the monarch. As late 
as 1638 it was believed that the disks of glass were jacvnths, 
garnets, and emeralds, while the stone which forms the base was 
thought to be a white sapphire. The original owner of so rare 
a drinking-vessel could (it was supposed) only be Solomon; 72 
and the figure at the bottom was accordingly supposed to re¬ 
present the Jewish king. Archaeologists are now agreed that 
the engraving on the gem, which exactly resembles the figure 
upon the peculiar coins above described, represents Chosroes 
Anusliirwan, and is of his age. 73 There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt but that the cup itself is one out of which he was 
accustomed to drink. 

It is the great glory of Anusliirwan that the title which his 
subjects gave him 74 was “ the Just.” According to European, 
and especially to modern ideas, this praise would seem to have 
undeserved; and thus the great historian of the Byzantine 
period has not scrupled to declare that in his external policy 
Chosroes was actuated by mere ambition, and that “in his 
domestic administration he deserved the appellation of a 
tyrant.” 75 Undoubtedly the punishments which he inflicted 
were for the most part severe; but they were not capricious, 
nor uniform, nor without reference to the character of the 
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offence. Plottiug against his crown or his person, when the 
conspirators were of full age, treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy, violation of the sanctity of the harem, and the 
proselytism which was strictly forbidden by the laws, he 
punished with death. 76 But, when the rebel was a mere youth, 
he was content to inflict a disfigurement; 77 whence the offence 
was less, he could imprison, 7 " or confine to a particular spot, 79 
or simply banish the culprit from his presence. 80 Instances 
on record of his clemency to offenders, 81 and others which 
show that, when his own interests were at stake, he steadily 
refused to make use of his unlimited power for the oppression 
of individuals. 82 It is unlikely that Anushirwan was distin¬ 
guished as “ the Just” without a reason; and we may safely 
conclude from his acknowledged title that his subjects found 
his rule more fair and equitable than that of any previous 
monarch. 

That the administration of Chosroes was wise, and that Per¬ 
sia prospered under his government, is generally admitted. 
His vigilance, his activity, his care for the poor, his efforts to 
prevent or check oppression, are notorious, and cannot be 
gainsaid. Nor can it be doubted that he was brave, hardy, 
temperate, prudent, and liberal. Whether he possessed the 
softer virtues, compassion, kindliness, a tender and loving 
heart, is perhaps open to question. He seems, however, to 
have been a good husband and a good father, not easily 
offended, and not over-severe whence offence was given him. 63 
His earl}' severities 64 against his brothers and their followers 
may be regarded as caused by the advice of others, and per¬ 
haps as justified by state policy. In his later life, when he was 
his own master, he was content to chastise rebellion more 
mildly. 

Intellectually, there is no reason to believe that Chosroes rose 
very high above the ordinary Oriental level. The Persians, 
and even many Greeks, in his own day, exalted him above 
measure, as capable of apprehending the most subtle arguments 
aud the deepest problems of philosophy; 65 but the estimate of 
Agathias 66 is probably more just, and this reduces him to a 
standard about which there is nothing surprising. It is to his 
credit that although engaged in almost perpetual wars, and 
burdened moreover with the administration of a mighty em¬ 
pire, he had a mind large enough to entertain the consideration 
also of intellectual problems, and to enjoy and take part in 
their discussion; but it could scarcely be expected that, with 
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his numerous other employments, he should really sound to 
their utmost depths the profundities of Greek thought, or 
understand the speculative difficulties which separated the 
various schools one from another. Xo doubt Ills knowledge 
was superficial, and there may have been ostentation in the 
parade which he made of it; 87 but we must not deny him the 
praise of a quick, active intellect, and a width of view rarely 
found in an Oriental. 

It was not, however, in the field of speculative thought, but in 
that of practical effort, that Chosroes chiefly distinguished 
himself and gained his choicest laurels. The excellence of his 
domestic administration has been already noticed. But, great 
as he was in peace, he was greater in war. Engaged for nearly 
fifty years in almost uninterrupted contests, he triumphed in 
every quarter, and scarcely experienced a reverse* Victorious 
over the Romans, the Abyssinians, the Ephthalites, and the 
Turks, he extended the limits of his empire on all sides, pacified 
the discontented Armenia, crushed internal revolt, frustrated 
the most threatening combinations, and established Persia in a 
position which she had scarcely occupied since the days of 
Darius Hystaspis. Personally engaged in above a score of 
fights, by the admission of his enemies he was never defeated 
but once; 68 and there are circumstances which make it pro¬ 
bable that this single check was of slight importance. es The 
one real failure that can be laid to his charge was in another 
quarter, and involved no military, but only a political blunder. 
In recoiling from the difficidties of the Lazic war, 90 Chosroes 
had not to deplore any disgrace to his arms, but simply to 
acknowledge that he had misunderstood the temper of the 
Lazic people. In depreciation of his military talents it may be 
said that he was never opposed to any great general. With 
Belisarius it would certainly seem that he never actually 
crossed swords; but Justinian and Maurice (afterwards em 
peror), to whom he was opposed in his later years, were no 
contemptible antagonists. It may further be remarked that 
the collapse of Persia in her struggle with Pome 91 as soon as 
Chosroes was in his grave is a tolerably decisive indication 
that she owed her long career of victory under his guidance to 
his possession of uncommon military ability. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Accession of Hormisdas IV. His good Government in the 
Earlier Portion of his Reign. Invasion of Persia by the 
Romans under Maurice. Defeats of Adamian and Tam- 
chosro. Campaign of Johannes. Campaigns of Philippicus 
and Heraclius. Tyranny of Hormisdas. He is attacked 
by the Arabs , Khazars , and Turks. Bahram defeats the 
Turks. His Attack on Lazicci. He suffers a Defeat. Dis¬ 
grace of Bahram. Dethronement of Hormisdas IV. and 
Elevation of Chosroes II Character of Hormisdas. Coins 
of Hormisdas. 
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crros.— Theophylact. Simocatt. iii. 16. 

At the death of Chosroes the crown was assumed without 
dispute or difficulty by his son, Hormazd, who is known to the 
Greek and Latin writers as Hormisdas IV. Hormazd was the 
eldest, or perhaps the only, son borne to Chosroes by the 
Turkish princess, Fakim, 1 who, from the time of her marriage, 
had held the place of sultana, or principal wife. His illustrious 
descent on both sides, added to the express appointment of his 
father, caused him to be universally accepted as king; and we 
do not hear that even his half-brothers, several of whom were 
older than himself, 2 put forward any claims in opposition to 
his, or caused him any anxiety or trouble. He commenced his 
reign amid the universal plaudits and acclamations of his sub¬ 
jects, whom he delighted by declaring that he would follow in 
all things the steps of his father, whose wisdom so much ex¬ 
ceeded his own, would pursue his policy, maintain his officers 
in power, and endeavor in all respects to govern as he had 
governed. 3 When the mobeds attempted to persuade him to 
confine his favor to Zoroastrians and persecute such of his sub¬ 
jects as were Jews or Christians he rejected their advice with 
the remark 4 that, as in an extensive territory there were sure 
to be varieties of soil, so it was fitting that a great empire 
should embrace men of various opinions and manners. In his 
progresses from one part of his empire to another he allowed of 
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no injury being done to the lands or gardens along the route, 
and punished severely all who infringed his orders. 6 Accord¬ 
ing to some, 6 his good dispositions lasted only during the time 
that he enjoyed the counsel and support of Abu-zurd-mihir, 
one of the best advisers of his father; but when this venerated 
sage was compelled by the infirmities of age to quit liis court 
he fell under other influences, and soon degenerated into the 
cruel tyrant which, according to all the authorities, 7 he showed 
himself in his later years. 

Meanwhile, however, he was engaged in important wars, 
particularly with the Roman emperors Tiberius and Maurice, 
who, now that the great Chosroes was dead, pressed upon Per¬ 
sia with augmented force, in the confident hope of recovering 
their lost laurels. On the first intelligence of the great kings 
death, Tiberius had endeavored to negotiate a peace with his 
successor, and had offered to relinquish all claim on Armenia, 
and to exchange Arzanene with its strong fortress, Aphumon, 
for Daras; but Hormisdas had absolutely rejected his pro¬ 
posals, declared that he would surrender nothing, and declined 
to make peace on any other terms than the resumption by 
Rome of her old system of paying an annual subsidy. 8 The 
war consequently continued; and Maurice, who still held the 
command, proceeded, in the summer of a.d. 579, to take the 
offensive and invade the Persian territory. He sent a force 
across the Tigris under Romanus, Theodoric, and Martin, which 
ravaged Kurdistan, and perhaps penetrated into Media, 9 no¬ 
where encountering any large body of the enemy, but carrying 
all before them and destroying the harvest at their pleasure. 
In the next year, a.d. 580, he formed a more ambitious project. 
Having gained over, as he thought, Alamundarus, the leader 
of the Saracens dependent on Persia, and collected a fleet to 
carry his stores, he marched from Circesium down the course of 
the Euphrates, intending to carry the war iuto Southern Meso¬ 
potamia, 10 and perhaps hoping to capture Ctesipkon. He ex¬ 
pected to take the Persians unawares, and may not unnaturally 
have looked to gain an important success; hut, unhappily for 
his plans, Alamundarus proved treacherous. The Persian king 
was informed of his enemy's march, and steps were at once 
taken to render it abortive. Adannan was sent, at the head of 
a large army, into Roman Mesopotamia, where he threatened 
the important city of Callinicus in Maurice’s rear. That general 
dared advance no further. On the contrary, he felt constrained 
to fall hack, to give up his scheme, burn bis ficet. and return 
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hastily Avithin the Eoman frontier. On his arrival, he en¬ 
gaged Adarman near the city which he was attacking, defeated 
him, and drove him back into Persia. 11 

In the ensuing spring, after another vain attempt at negoti¬ 
ation, 12 the offensive was taken by the Persians, who, early in 
a.d. 581, crossed the frontier under Tam-chosro, and attacked 
the Eoman city of Constantin, or Constantina. 13 Maurice 
hastened to its relief; and a great battle was fought in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the city, wherein the Persians were com¬ 
pletely defeated, and their commander lost his life. 14 Further 
advantages might have been gained; but the prospect of the 
succession drew Maurice to Constantinople, where Tiberius, 
stricken with a mortal disease, received him with open arms, 
gave his daughter and the state into his care, and, dying soon 
after, left him the legacy of the empire, which he administered 
with success for above twenty years. 15 

On quitting the East, Maurice devolved his command upon 
an officer who bore the very common name of Johannes, but 
was distinguished further by the epithet of Mustacon, on ac¬ 
count of his abundant moustache. 16 This seems to have been 
a bad appointment. Mustacon was unequal to the«position. 
He gave the Persians battle at the conjunction of the Nymphius 
with the Tigris, but was defeated with considerable loss, partly 
through the misconduct of one of his captains. He then laid 
siege to Arbas, 17 a strong fort on the Persian side of the 
Nymphius, while the main body of the Persians were attack¬ 
ing Aphumon in the neighboring district of Arzanene. The 
garrison of Arbas made signals of distress, which speedily 
brought the Persian army to their aid; a second battle was 
fought at Arbas, and Mustacon was again defeated, and forced 
to retire across the Nymphius into Eoman territory. 18 His in¬ 
capacity was now rendered so clearly evident that Maurice 
recalled him, and gave the command of the army of the East 
to a new general, Philippicus, his brother-in-law. 19 

The first and second campaigns of Philippicus, in the years 
a.d. 584 and 585, were of the most commonplace character. 
He avoided any general engagement, and contended himself 
with plundering inroads into the Persian territory on either 
side of the Upper Tigris, occasionally suffering considerably 
from want of water and provisions. 20 The Persians on their 
part undertook no operations of importance until late in a.d. 
585, when Philippicus had fallen sick. They then made at¬ 
tempts upon Monocartum and Martvropolis, which were un- 
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successful, resulting only in the burning of a church and a 
monastery near the latter town. 21 Neither side seemed capable 
of making any serious impression upon the other; and early 
the next year negotiations were resumed, 22 which, however, 
resulted in nothing. 

In his third campaign Philippicus adopted a bolder line of 
proceeding. Commencing by an invasion of Eastern Mesopo¬ 
tamia, he met and defeated the Persians in a great battle near 
Solachon, 25 having first roused the enthusiasm of his troops by 
carrying along their ranks a miraculous picture of our Lord, 24 
which no human hand had painted. Hanging on the rear of the 
fugitives, he pursued them to Daras, which declined to receive 
within its walls an army that had so disgraced itself. 25 The 
Persian commander withdrew his troops further inland; and 
Philippicus, believing that he had now no enemy to fear, pro¬ 
ceeded to invade Arzanene, to besiege the stronghold of Chlo- 
maron, 2fi and at the same time to throw forward troops into the 
more eastern parts of the country. He expected them to be un¬ 
opposed ; but the Persian general, having rallied his force and 
augmented it by fresh recruits, had returned towards the fron¬ 
tier, and, hearing of the danger of Arzanene, had flown to its 
defence. Philippicus was taken by surprise, compelled to raise 
the siege of Chlomaron, and to fall back in disorder. The Per¬ 
sians pressed on his retreat, crossed the Nymphius after him, 
and did not desist from the pursuit until the imperial general 
threw himself with his shattered army into the strong fortress 
of Amida. 27 Disgusted and discredited by his ill-success, 
Philippicus gave over the active prosecution of the war to 
Heraclius, and, remaining at head-quarters, contented himself 
with a general supervision. 

Heraclius, on receiving his appointment, is said to have at 
once assumed the offensive, and to have led an army, consist¬ 
ing chiefly or entirely of infantry, 28 into Persian territory, 
which devastated the countiy on both sides of the Tigris, and 
rejoined Philippicus, without having suffered any disaster, 
before the winter. Philippicus was encouraged by the success 
of his lieutenant to continue him in command for another year; 
but, through prudence or jealousy, he was induced to intrust 
a portion only of the troops to his care, while he assigned to 
others the supreme authority over no less than one third of the 
Roman army. The result was, as might have been expected, 
inglorious for Rome. During a.d. 587 the two divisions acted 
separately in different quarters; and, at the end of the year, 
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neither could boast of any greater success than the reduction, 
in each case, of a single fortress. Philippicus, however, seems 
to have been satisfied; and at the approach of winter he with¬ 
drew from the East altogether, leaving Heraclius as his repre¬ 
sentative, and returned to Constantinople. 

During the earlier portion of the year a.d. 588 the mutinous 
temper of the Eoman army rendered it impossible that any 
military operations should be undertaken. 30 Encouraged by 
the disorganization of their enemies, the Persians crossed the 
frontier, and threatened Constantina, which was however 
saved by Germanus. 31 Later in the year, the mutinous spirit 
having been quelled, a counter-expedition was made by the 
Romans into Arzanene. Here the Persian general, Maruzas, 
met them, and drove them from the province; but, following 
up his success too ardently, he received a complete defeat near 
Martyropolis, and lost his life in the battle. His head was 
cut off by the civilized conquerors, and sent as a trophy to 
Maurice. 32 

The campaign of a.d. 589 was opened by a brilliant stroke 
on the part of the Persians, who, through the treachery of a 
certain Sittas, a petty officer in the Roman army, made them¬ 
selves masters of Martyropolis. 33 It was in vain that Philip¬ 
picus twice besieged the place; he was unable to make any 
impression upon it, and after a time desisted from the attempt. 
On the second occasion the garrison was strongly reinforced 
by the Persians under Mebodes and Apliraates, who, after de¬ 
feating Philippicus in a pitched battle, threw a large body of 
troops into the town. Philippicus was upon this deprived of 
his office, and replaced by Comentiolus, with Heraclius as sec¬ 
ond in command. 34 The new leaders, instead of engaging in 
the tedious work of a siege, determined on re-establishing the 
Roman prestige by a bold counter-attack. They invaded the 
Persian territory in force, ravaged the country about Nisibis, 
and brought Aphraates to a pitched battle at Sisarbanon, near 
that city. Victory seemed at first to incline to the Persians; 
Comentiolus was defeated and fled; but Heraclius restored the 
battle, and ended by defeating the whole Persian army, and 
driving it from the field, with the loss of its commander, who 
was slain in the thick of the fight. 35 The next day the Persian 
camp was taken, and a rich booty fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, 36 besides a number of standards. The remnant of 
the defeated army found a refuge within the walls of Nisibis. 
Later in the year Comentiolus recovered to some extent his 
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tarnished laurels by the siege and capture of Arbas,- 37 whose 
strong situation in the immediate vicinity of Martyropolis ren¬ 
dered the position of the Persian garrison in that city insecure, 
if not absolutely untenable. 

Such was the condition of affairs in the western provinces of 
the Persian Empire, when a sudden danger arose in the east, 
which had strange and most important consequences. Accord¬ 
ing to the Oriental writers, Hormisdas had from a just mon¬ 
arch gradually become a tyrant; under the plea of protecting 
the poor had grievously oppressed the rich; through jealousy 
or fear had put to death no fewer than thirteen thousand of 
the upper classes, 38 and had thus completely alienated all the 
more powerful part of the nation. Aware of his unpopularity, 
the surrounding tribes and peoples commenced a series of ag¬ 
gressions, plundered the frontier provinces, defeated the de¬ 
tachments sent against them under commanders who were 
disaffected, and everywhere brought the empire into the 
greatest danger. The Arabs" crossed the Euphrates and 
spread themselves over Mesopotamia; the Khazars invaded 
Armenia and Azerbijan; rumor said that the Greek emperor 
had taken the field and was advancing on the side of Syria, at 
the head of 80,000 men; 40 above all, it was quite certain that 
the Great Khan of the Turks had put his hordes in motion, had 
passed the Oxus with a countless host, 41 occupied Balkh and 
Herat, and was threatening to penetrate into the very heart of 
Persia. The perilous character of the crisis is perhaps exag¬ 
gerated; 42 but there can be little doubt that the advance of the 
Turks constituted a real danger. Hormisdas, however, did not 
even now quit the capital, or adventure his own person. He 
selected from among his generals a certain Varahran or Bah¬ 
rain, 43 a leader of great courage and experience, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the wars of Anushirwan, 44 and, placing 
all the resources of the empire at his disposal, assigned to him 
the entire conduct of the Turkish struggle. Bahram is said to 
have contented himself with a small force of picked men, 46 
veterans between forty and fifty years of age, 46 to have 
marched with them upon Balkh, contended with the Great 
Khan in several partial engagements, 47 and at last entirely de¬ 
feated him in a great battle, wherein the Khan lost his life. 48 
This victory was soon followed by another over the Khan’s 
son, who was made prisoner and sent to Hormisdas. 49 An 
enormous booty was at the same time despatched to the 
court; 60 and Bahram himself was about to return, when he 
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received his master’s orders to carry his arms into another 
quarter. 

It is supposed by some that, while the Turkish hordes were 
menacing Persia upon the north-east, a Roman army, intended 
to act in concert with them, 51 was sent by Maurice into Al¬ 
bania, which proceeded to threaten the common enemy in the 
north-west. But the Byzantine winters know of no alliance at 
this time between the Romans and Turks; nor do they tell of 
any offensive movement undertaken by Rome in aid of the 
Turkish invasion, or even simultaneously with it. According 
to them, the war in this quarter, which certainly broke out in 
a.d. 589, was provoked by Hormisdas himself, who, imme¬ 
diately after his Turkish victories, sent Bahram with an army 
to invade Colchis and Suania, 52 or in other words to resume the 
Lazic war, from which Anushirwan had desisted 53 twenty-seven 
years previously. Bahram found the province unguarded, and 
was able to ravage it at his will; but a Roman force soon gath¬ 
ered to its defence, and after some manoeuvres a pitched battle 
was fought on the Araxes, in which the Persian general suf¬ 
fered a defeat. 64 The military results of the check were insig¬ 
nificant ; but it led to an internal revolution. Hormisdas had 
grown jealous of his too successful lieutenant, and was glad of 
an opportunity to insult him. 56 No sooner did he hear of Bah¬ 
rain’s defeat than he sent off a messenger to the camp upon 
the Araxes, who deprived the general of his command, and 
presented to him, on the part of his master, a distaff, some 
cotton, and a complete set of women’s garments. 56 Stung to 
madness by the undeserved insult, Bahram retorted with a 
letter, wherein he addressed Hormisdas, not as the son, but as 
the daughter of Chosroes. 57 Shortly afterwards, upon the ar¬ 
rival of a second messenger from the court, with orders to 
bring the recalcitrant commander home in chains, Bahram 
openly revolted, caused the envoy to be trampled upon by an 
elephant, 58 and either by simply putting before the soldiers his 
services and his wrongs, 59 or by misrepresenting to them the 
intentions of Hormisdas towards themselves, induced his whole 
army with one accord to embrace his cause. 

The news of the great general’s revolt was received with accla¬ 
mations by the provinces. The army of Mesopotamia, collected 
at Nisibis, made common cause with that of Albania; and the 
united force, advancing on the capital by way of Assyria, took 
up a position upon the Upper Zab river. 60 Hormisdas sent a 
general, Pherochanes, to meet and engage the rebels; but the 
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emissaries of Bahram seduced his troops from their allegiance; 
Pherochanes was murdered; 01 and the insurgent army, aug¬ 
mented by the force sent to oppose it, drew daily nearer to 
Ctesiphon Meanwhile Hormisdas, distracted between hate 
and fear, suspecting every one, trusting no one, confined him¬ 
self within the walls of the capital, where he continued to ex¬ 
ercise the severities which had lost him the affections of his 
subjects. According to some, he suspected his son, Chosroes, 
of collusion with the enemy, and drove h i m into banishment, 65 
imprisoning at the same time his own brothers in-law, Bindoes 
and Bostam, 63 who would be likely, he thought, to give their 
support to their nephew. These violent measures precipitated 
the evils which he feared; a general revolt broke out in the 
palace; Bostam and Bindoes, released from prison, put them¬ 
selves at the head of the malcontents, and, rushing into the 
presence-chamber, dragged the tyrant from his throne, strip¬ 
ped him of the diadem, and committed him to the dungeon 
from which they had themselves escaped. The Byzantine his¬ 
torians believed e4 that, after this, Hormisdas was permitted to 
plead his cause before an assembly of Persian nobles, to glorify 
his own reign, vituperate his eldest son, Chosroes, and express 
his willingness to abdicate in favor of another son, who had never 
offended him. They supposed that this ill-judged oration had 
sealed the fate of the youth recommended and of his mother, 
who were cut to pieces before the fallen monarch’s eyes, while 
at the same time the rage of the assembly was vented in part 
upon Hormisdas himself, who was blinded, to make his re¬ 
storation impossible. But a judicious critic will doubt the 
likelihood of rebels, committed as were Bindoes and Bostam, 
consenting to allow such an appeal as is described by Theo- 
phylact; and a perusal of the speeches assigned to the occasion 
wiil certainly not diminish his scepticism. 66 The probability 
would seem to be that Hormisdas was blinded as soon as com¬ 
mitted to prison, and that shortly afterwards he suffered the 
general fate of deposed sovereigns, being assassinated in his 
place of confinement. 66 

The deposition of Hormisdas was followed almost immedia* 
tely by the proclamation of his eldest son, Chosroes, the prince 
known in history as i k Eberwiz” or “ Parviz, ” the last great 
Persian monarch. The rebels at Ctesiphon had perhaps acted 
from first to last with his cognizance: at any rate, they cal¬ 
culated on his pardoning proceedings which had given him 
actual possession of a throne whereto, without their aid, ho 
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might never have succeeded. They accordingly declared him 
king of Persia without binding him by conditions, and without 
negotiating with Bahrum, who was still in arms and at no 
great distance. 

Before passing to the consideration of the eventful reign with 
which we shall now have to occupy ourselves, a glance at the 
personal character of the deceased monarch will perhaps be 
expected by the reader. Hormuzd is pronounced by the con¬ 
current voice of the Greeks and the Orientals one of the worst 
princes that ever ruled over Persia. 67 The fair promise of his 
early years was quickly clouded over; and during the greater 
portion of his reign he was a jealous and capricious tyrant, in¬ 
fluenced by unworthy favorites, and stimulated to ever-in¬ 
creasing severities by his fears. Eminence of whatsoever kind 
roused his suspicions; and among his victims were included, 
besides the noble and the great, a large number of philosophers 
and men of science. 68 His treatment of Bahrain was at once a 
folly and a crime—an act of black ingratitude, and a rash step, 
whereof he had not counted the consequences. To his other 
vices he added those of indolence and effeminacy. From the 
time that he became king nothing could drag him from the 
soft life of the palace; in no single instance did he take the 
field, either against his country’s enemies or his own. Miser¬ 
able as was his end, we can scarcely deem him worthy of our 
pity, since there never lived a man whose misfortunes were 
more truly brought on him by his own conduct. 

The coins of Honnisdas IV. are in no respect remarkable. 
The head seems modelled on that of Chosroes, his father, but is 
younger. The field of the coin within the border is somewhat 
unduly crowded with stars and crescents. Stars and crescents 
also occur outside the border, replacing the simple crescents of 
Chosroes, 63 and reproducing the combined stars and crescents 
of Zamasp. 70 The legend on the obverse is Auhramazcli afzud , 
or sometimes Auliramazi afzun ; 71 on the reverse are com¬ 
monly found, besides the usual fire-altar and supporters, a 
regnal year and a mint-mark. The regnal years range from 
one to thirteen; 72 the number of the mint-marks is about 
thirty. 75 [PL XXIII., Fig. 1.] 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Accession of Chosroes II. ( Eberwiz ). Bahrain rejects his 
Terms. Contest between Chosroes and Bahrain. Flight 
of Chosroes. Short Reign of Bahram (Varahran VI.). \ 
Campaign of a.d. 591. Recovery of the Throne by Chos¬ 
roes. Coins of Bahram. 
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The position of Chosroes II. on his accession was one of great 
difficulty. Whether actually guilty of parricide or not, 1 he was 
at any rate suspected by the greater part of his subjects of 
complicity in his father’s murder. A rebel, who was the 
greatest Persian general of the time, at the head of a veteran 
army, stood arrayed against his authority. He had no estab¬ 
lished character to fall back upon, no merits to plead, nothing 
in fact to urge on bis behalf but that he was the eldest son of 
his father, the legitimate representative of the ancient line of 
the Sassanidae. A revolution had placed him on the throne in a 
hasty and irregular manner; nor is it clear that he had ventured 
on the usual formality of asking the consent of the general 
assembly of the nobles to his coronation. 2 Thus perils sur¬ 
rounded him on every side; but the most pressing danger of 
all, that which required to be immediately met and confronted, 
was the threatening attitude of Bahram, who had advanced 
from Adiabene to Holwan, 3 and occupied a strong position not 
a hundred and fifty miles from the capital. Unless Bahram 
could be conciliated or defeated, the young king could not hope 
to maintain himself in power, or feel that he had any firm 
grasp of the sceptre. 

Under these circumstances he took the resolution to try first 
the method of conciliation. There seemed to be a fair opening 
for such a course. It was not he, but his father, who had given 
the offence which drove Bahram into rebellion, and almost 
forced him to vindicate his manhood by challenging his de¬ 
tractor to a trial of strength. Bahram could have no personal 
ground of quarrel with him. Indeed that general had at the 
first, if we may believe the Oriental writers, 4 proclaimed Chos- 
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roes as king, and given out that he took up arms in order to 
place him upon the throne. It was thought, moreover, that 
the rebel might feel himself sufficiently avenged by the death 
of his enemy, and might be favorably disposed towards those 
who had first blinded Hormisdas and then despatched him by 
the bowstring. 5 Chosroes therefore composed a letter in which 
he invited Bahrain to his court, and offered him the second 
place in the kingdom, if he would come in and make his sub 
mission. The message was accompanied by rich presents, and 
by an offer that if the terms proposed were accepted they 
should be confirmed by oath. 6 

The reply of Bahrain was as follows: “Bahrain, friend of 
the gods, conqueror, illustrious, enemy of tyrants, satrap of 
satraps, general of the Persian host, wise, apt for command, 
god-fearing, without reproach, noble, fortunate, successful, ven¬ 
erable, thrifty, provident, gentle, humane, to Chosroes the son 
of Hormisdas (sends greeting). I have received the letter 
which you wrote with such little wisdom, but have rejected 
the presents which you sent with such excessive boldness. It 
had been better that you should have abstained from sending 
either, more especially considering the irregularity of your 
appointment, and the fact that the noble and respectable took 
no part in the vote, which was carried by the disorderly and 
low-born. If then it is your wish to escape your father’s fate, 
strip off the diadem which you have assumed and deposit it in 
some holy place, quit the palace, and restore to their prisons the 
criminals whom you have set at liberty, 7 and whom you had 
no right to release until they had undergone trial for their 
crimes. When you have done all this, come hither, and I will 
give you the government of a province. Be well advised, and 
so farewell. Else, be sure you will perish like your father.” 
So insolent a missive might well have provoked the young 
prince to some hasty act or some unworthy show of temper. 
It is to the credit of Chosroes that he restrained himself, and 
even made another attempt to terminate the quarrel by a rec¬ 
onciliation. While striving to outdo Bahrain in the grandeur 
of his titles, 8 he still addressed him as his friend. He compli¬ 
mented him on his courage, and felicitated him on his excel¬ 
lent health. “ There were certain expressions,” he said, “ in the 
letter that he had received, which he was sure did not speak 
his friend’s real feelings. The amanuensis bad evidently drunk 
more wine than he ought, and, being half asleep when he 
wote, had put down things that were foolish and indeed mom 
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strous. But he was not disturbed by them. He must decline, 
however, to send back to their prisons those whom he had re- 
leased, since fa vox's granted by royalty could not with pro¬ 
priety be withdrawn; and he must protest that in the cere¬ 
mony of his coronation all due formalities had been observed. 
As for stripping himself of his diadem, he was so far from 
contemplating it that he looked forward rather to extending 
his dominion over new worlds. As Bahrain had invited him, 
he would certainly pay him a visit; but he would be obliged to 
come as a king, and if his persuasions did not produce submis¬ 
sion he would have to compel it by force of arms. He hoped 
that Bahrain would be wise in time, and would consent to be 
his friend and helper.” 

This second overture produced no reply; and it became tol¬ 
erably evident that the quarrel could only be decided by the 
arbitrament of battle. Chosroes accordingly put himself at 
the head of such troops as he could collect, 9 and marched 
against his antagonist, whom he found encamped on the Hol- 
wan River. 10 The place was favorable for an engagement; but 
Chosroes had no confidence in his soldiers. He sought a per¬ 
sonal interview with Bah ram, and renewed his offers of par¬ 
don and favor; but the conference only led to mutual reexami¬ 
nations, 11 and at its close both sides appealed to arms. During 
six days the two armies merely skirmished, since Chosroes 
bent all Iris efforts towards avoiding a general engagement; 
but on the seventh day Bahram surpi'ised him by an attack 
after night had fallen/ 2 threw his troops into confusion, and 
then, by a skilful appeal to their feelings, induced them to 
desert their leader and come over to his side. Chosroes was 
forced to fly. He fell back on Ctesiplion; 13 but despairing of 
making a successful defence, with the few troops that remained 
faithful to him, against the overwhelming force which Bahram 
had at his disposal, he resolved to evacuate the capital, to quit 
Persia, and to throw himself on the generosity of some one of 
his neighbors. It is said that his choice was long undeter¬ 
mined between the Turks, the Arabs, the Khazars of the Cau¬ 
casian region, and the Homans. 14 According to some writers, 
after leaving Ctesiphon, with his wives and children, his two 
uncles, and an escort of thirty men, 13 he laid his reins on his 
horse’s neck, and left it to the instinct of the animal to deter¬ 
mine in what direction he should flee. 16 The sagacious beast 
took the way to the Euphrates; and Chosroes, finding him¬ 
self on its banks, crossed the liver, and, following up its 
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course, 17 reached with much difficulty the well-known Roman 
station of Circesium. 18 He was not unmolested in his retreat. 
Bahrain no sooner heard of his flight than he sent off a body 
of 4000 horse, with orders to pursue and capture the fugitive. 13 
They would have succeeded, had not Bindoes devoted himself 
on behalf of his nephew, and, by tricking the officer in com¬ 
mand, 20 enabled Chosroes to place such a distance between 
himself and his pursuers that the chase had to be given up, 
and the detachment to return, with no more valuable capture 
than Bindoes, to Ctesiphon. 

Chosroes was received with all honor by Probus, the gov¬ 
ernor of Circesium, 21 who the next day communicate u intelli¬ 
gence of what had happened to Comentiolus, Prefect of the 
East, then resident at Hierapohs. At the same time he sent 
to Comentiolus a letter which Chosroes had addressed to Mau¬ 
rice. imploring his aid against his enemies. Comentiolus ap¬ 
proved what had been done, despatched a courier to bear the 
royal missive to Constantinople, and shortly afterwards, by 
the direction of the court, invited the illustrious refugee to 
remove to Hierapolis, 22 and there take up his abode, till his 
cause should be determined by the emperor. Meanwhile, at 
Constantinople, after the letter of Chosroes had been read, a 
serious debate arose as to vffiat was fittest to be done. 22 While 
some urged with much show of reason that it was for the in¬ 
terest of the empire that the civil war should be prolonged, 
that Persia should be allowed to waste her strength and ex¬ 
haust her resources in the contest, at the end of which it would 
be easy to conquer her, there were others whose views were 
less selfish or more far-sighted. The prospect of uniting the 
East and West into a single monarchy, which had been brought 
to the test of experiment by Alexander and had failed, did not 
present itself in a very tempting light to these minds. They 
doubted the ability of the declining empire to sway at once 
the sceptre of Europe and of Asia. They feared that if the 
appeal of Chosroes were rejected, the East would simply fall 
into anarchy, and the way would perhaps be prepared for 
some new power to rise up, more formidable than the kingdom 
of the Sassanidse. The inclination of Maurice, who liked to 
think himself magnanimous, 24 coincided with the views of 
these persons: their counsels were accepted; and the reply 
was made to Chosroes that the Roman emperor accepted him 
as his guest and son , 25 undertook his quarrel, and would aid 
him with all the forces of the empire to recover hi$ throne. At 
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the same time Maurice sent him some magnificent presents, 2# 
and releasing the Persian prisoners in confinement at Constan¬ 
tinople, 27 bade them accompany the envoys of Chosroes and 
resume the service of their master. Soon afterwards more 
substantial tokens of the Imperial friendship made their ap¬ 
pearance. An army of 70,000 men 28 arrived under Narses; and 
a subsidy was advanced by the Imperial treasury, amounting 
(according to one writer) 29 to about two millions sterling. 

But this valuable support to his cause was no free gift of a 
generous friend; on the contrary, it had to be purchased by 
great sacrifices. Chosroes had perhaps at first hoped that aid 
would be given him gratuitously, and had even regarded the 
cession of a single city as one that he might avoid making/ 0 
But he learnt by degrees that nothing was to be got from 
Rome without paying for it; and it was only by ceding Persar- 
menia and Eastern Mesopotamia, with its strong towns of 
Martyropobs and Daras, 31 that he obtained the men and money 
that were requisite. 

Meanwhile Bahram, having occupied Ctesiphon, had pro¬ 
claimed himself king, 32 and sent out messengers on all sides to 
acquaint the provinces with the change of rulers. The news 
was received without enthusiasm, but with a general acquies¬ 
cence ; and, had Maurice rejected the application of Chosroes, 
it is probable that the usurper might have enjoyed a long and 
quiet reign. As soon, however, as it came to be known that 
the Greek emperor had espoused the cause of his rival, Bahram 
found himself in difficulties: conspiracy arose in his own court, 
and had to be suppressed by executions ; rs murmurs were heard 
in some of the more distant provinces; Armenia openly re¬ 
volted and declared for Chosroes ; 34 and it soon appeared that 
in places the fidelity of the Persian troops was doubtful. This 
was especially the case in Mesopotamia, 35 which would have to 
bear the brunt of the attack when the Romans advanced. 
Bahram therefore thought it necessary, though it was now the 
depth of winter, to strengthen his hold on the wavering prov¬ 
ince, and sent out two detachments, under commanders upon 
whom he could rely, to occupy respectively Anatho and Nisi- 
bis, the two strongholds of greatest importance in the suspected 
region. Mir-aduris succeeded in entering and occupying Ana¬ 
tho. 36 Zadesprates was less fortunate; before he reached the 
neighborhood of Nisibis, the garrison which held that piace 
had deserted the cause of the usurper and given in its adhe¬ 
sion to Chosi'oes; and, when he approached to reconnoitre, he 
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was made the victim of a stratagem and killed by an officer 
named Rosas. 87 Mir-aduris did not long survive him; the 
troops which he had introduced into Anatho caught the con¬ 
tagion of revolt, rose up against him, slew him, and sent his 
head to Chosroes. 48 

The spring was now approaching, 39 and the time for mili¬ 
tary operations on a grand scale drew near. Chosroes, be¬ 
sides his supporters in Mesopotamia, Roman and Persian, had 
a second army in Azerbijan, raised by his uncles Bindoes and 
Bostam, 40 which was strengthened by an Armenian contin¬ 
gent. 41 The plan of campaign involved the co-operation of 
these two forces. With this object Chosroes proceeded early 
in the spring, from Hierapolis to Constantina, 42 from Constan- 
tina to Daras, 43 and thence by way of Ammodion 44 to the 
Tigris, across which he sent a detachment, probably in the 
neighborhood of Mosul. This force fell in with Bryzacius, 
who commanded in these parts for Bahram, and surprising 
him in the first watch of the night, defeated his army and 
took Bryzacius himself prisoner. The sequel, which Theophy- 
lact appears to relate from the information of an eye-witness, 
furnishes a remarkable evidence of the barbarity of the times. 
Those who captured Bryzacius cut off his nose and his ears, 
and in this condition sent him to Chosroes. The Persian 
prince was overjoyed at the success, which no doubt he ac¬ 
cepted as a good omen; he at once led his whole army across 
the river, and having encamped for the night at a place 
called Dinabadon, entertained the chief Persian and Roman 
nobles at a banquet. When the festivity was at its height, 
the unfortunate prisoner was brought in loaded with fetters, 
and was made sport of by the guests for a time, after which, 
at a signal from the king, the guards plunged their swords 
into his body, and despatched him in the sight of the feasters. 
Having amused his guests with this delectable interlude, the 
amiable monarch concluded the whole by anointing them with 
perfumed ointment, crowning them with flowers, and bid¬ 
ding them drink to the success of the war. “The guests,” 
says Theophylact, “returned to their tents, delighted with 
the completeness of their entertainment, and told their friends 
how handsomely they had been treated, but the crown of all 
f tney said) was the episode of Bryzacius. 45 

Chosroes next day advanced across the Greater Zab, and, 
after marching four days, reached Alexandriana, 46 a position 
probably not far from Arbela, after which, in two days more ? 
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he arrived at Chnsetkas, 47 which was a district upon the Zah 
Asfal, or Lesser Zab River. Here he found himself in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Bahrain, who had taken up his position 
on the Lesser Zab, with the intention probably of blocking 
the route up its valley, 4 'by which he expected that the Ar¬ 
menian army would endeavor to effect a junction with the 
army of Chosroes. Here the two forces watched each other 
tor some days, and various manoeuvres were executed, which 
it is impossible to follow, since Theophylact, our only author¬ 
ity, is not a good military historian. The result, however, is 
certain. Bahram was out-manoeuvred by Chosroes and his 
Roman allies; the fords of the Zab were seized; and after five 
days of marching and countermarching, the longed-for junc¬ 
tion took place. 4 ' Chosroes had the satisfaction of embracing 
his uncles Bindoes and Bostam, and of securing such a rein¬ 
forcement as gave him a great superiority in numbers over 
his antagonist. b0 

About the same time he received intelligence of another 
most important success. Before quitting Daras, he had de¬ 
spatched Mebodes, at the head of a small body of Romans, 61 
to create a diversion on the Mesopotomian side of the Tigris by 
a demonstration from Singara against Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
He can hardly have expected to do more than distinct his 
enemy and perhaps make him divide his forces. Bahram, 
however, was either indifferent as to the fate of the capital, or 
determined not to weaken the small army, which was all that 
he could muster, and on which his whole dependence was 
placed. He left Seleucia and Ctesiphon to their fate. Mebodes 
and his small force marched southward without meeting an 
enemy, obtained possession of Seleucia without a blow after the 
withdrawal of the garrison, received the unconditional sur¬ 
render of Ctesiphon, made themselves masters of the royal 
palace and treasures, proclaimed Chosroes king, and sent to 
him in his camp the most precious emblems of the Persian 
sovereignty. 62 Thus, before engaging with his antagonist, 
Chosroes recovered his capital and found his authority once 
more recognized in the seat of government. 

The great contest had, however, to be decided, not by the 
loss and gain of cities, nor by the fickle mood of a populace, 
but by trial of arms in the open field. Bahram was not of a 
temper to surrender his sovereignty unless compelled by 
defeat. He was one of the greatest generals of the ago/ 3 and, 
though compelled to fight under every disadvantage, greatly 
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outnumbered by the enemy, and with troops that were to a 
large extent disaffected, he was bent on resisting to the ut¬ 
most, and doing his best to maintain his own rights. He 
seems to have fought two pitched battles with the combined 
Romans and Persians, 54 and not to have succumbed until 
treachery and desertion disheartened him and ruined his 
caused The first battle was in the plain country of Adiabene, 
at the foot of the Zagros range. Here the opposing armies were 
drawn out in the open field, each divided into a centre and 
two wings. In the army of Chosroes the Romans were in the 
middle, on the right the Persians, and the Armenians on the 
left. Narses, together with Chosroes, held the central position : 
Bahrain was directly opposed to them. When the conflict 
began the Romans charged with such fierceness that Bahrain’s 
centre at once gave way: he was obliged to retreat to the foot 
of the hills, and take up a position on their slope. Here the 
Romans refused to attack him; and Chrsroes very impru¬ 
dently ordered the Persians who fought on his side to advance 
up the ascent. They were repulsed, and thrown into complete 
confusion; and the battle would infallibly have been lost, had 
not Narses come to their aid, and with his steady and solid 
battalions protected their retreat and restored the fight. Yet 
the day terminated with a feeling on both sides that Bahrain 
had on the whole had the advantage in the engagement; the 
king de facto congratulated himself; the king de jure had to 
bear the insulting pity of his allies, and the reproaches of his 
own countrymen for occasioning them such a disaster. 55 

But though Bahrain might feel that the glory of the day was 
his, he was not elated by his success, nor rendered blind to the 
difficulties of his position. Fighting with his back to the 
mountains, he was liable, if he suffered defeat, to be entangled 
in their defiles and lose his entire force. Moreover, now that 
Ctesiphon was no longer his, he had neither resources nor 
point d’appui in the low country, and by falling back he would 
at once be approaching nearer to the main source of his own 
supplies, which was the country about Rei, 56 south of the 
Caspian, and drawing his enemies to a greater distance from 
the sources of theirs. He may even have thought there was a 
chance of his being unpursued if he retired, since the Romans 
might not like to venture into the mountain region, and Chos¬ 
roes might be impatient to make a triumphal entry into his 
capital. Accordingly, the use which Bahrain made of his 
victory was quietly to evacuate his camp, to leave the low 
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plain region, rapidly pass the mountains, and take up liis 
quarters in the fertile upland beyond them, the district where 
the Lesser Zab rises, south of Lake Urumiyeh. 

If he had hoped that his enemies would not pursue him, 
Bahrain was disappointed. Chosroes himself, and the whole 
of the mixed army which supported his cause, soon followed 
on his footsteps, and pressing forward to Canzaca, 57 or Sliiz/ 8 
near which he had pitched his camp, offered him battle for the 
second time. Bahrain declined the offer, and retreated to a 
position on the Balarathus, where, however, after a short time, 
he was forced to come to an engagement. He had received, it 
would seem, a reinforcement of elephants from the provinces 
bordering on India, 59 and hoped for some advantage from the 
employment of this new arm. He had perhaps augmented his 
forces, 60 though it must be doubted whether he really on this 
occasion outnumbered his antagonist. At any rate, the time 
seemed to have come when he must abide the issue of his ap¬ 
peal to arms, and secure or lose his crown by a supreme effort. 
Once more the armies were drawn up in three distinct bodies ; 61 
and once more the leaders held the established central position. 82 
The engagement began along the whole line, and continued for 
a while without marked result. Bahrain then strengthened his 
left, and, transferring himself to this part of the field, made an 
impression on the Roman right. But Narses brought up sup¬ 
ports to their aid, and checked the retreat, which had already 
begun, and which might soon have become general. Hereupon 
Bahrain suddenly fell upon the Roman centre and endeavored 
to break it and drive it from the field; but Narses was again a 
match for him, and met his assault without flinching, after 
which, charging in his turn, he threw the Persian centre into 
confusion. Seeing this, the wings also broke, and a general 
flight began, 63 whereupon 6000 of Bahrain’s troops deserted, 
and, drawing aside, allowed themselves to be captured/ 4 The 
retreat then became a rout. Bahrain himself fled with 4,000 
men. 66 His camp, with all its rich furniture, and his wives 
and children, were taken/ 8 The elephant corps still held out 
and fought valiantly; but it was surrounded and forced to sur¬ 
render. 67 The battle was utterly lost; and the unfortunate 
chief, feeling that all hope was gone, gave the reins to his 
horse and fled for his life. Chosroes sent ten thousand men in 
pursuit, 68 under Bostam, his uncle; and this detachment over¬ 
took the fugitives, but was repulsed 69 and returned. Bahram 
continued his flight, and passing through Rei and Damaghan, 7 * 
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reached the Oxus and placed himself under the protection of 
the Turks. Chosroes, having dismissed his Roman allies, re¬ 
entered Ctesiphon after a year’s absence, and for the second 
time took his place upon the throne of his ancestors. 

The coins of Bahrain possess a peculiar interest. While 
there is no numismatic evidence which confirms the statement 
that he struck money in the name of the younger Chosroes, 
there are extant three types of his coins, two of which appear 
to belong to the time before he seated himself upon the throne, 
while one—the last—belongs to the period of his actual sove¬ 
reignty. 71 In his pre-regnal coins, he copied the devices of the 
last sovereign of his name who had ruled over Persia. 72 He 
adopted the mural crown in a decided form, omitted the stars 
and crescents, and placed his own head amid the flames of the 
fire-altar. His legends were either Varahran Chub , “ Bahrain 
of the mace,” 73 or Varahran , mallcan malka , mazdisn, bagi , 
ramashtri , “ Bahrain, king of kings, Ormazd-worshipping, 
divine, peaceful.” [PI. XXHL, Fig. 2.] 

The later coins follow closely the type of his predecessor, 
Hormisdas IV., differing only in the legend, which is, on the 
obverse, Varahran afzun , or “ Varahran (may he be) greater;” 
and on the reverse the regnal year, with a mint-mark. The 
regnal year is uniformly “one;” the mint-marks are Zadra- 
carta, Iran, and Nihach, an unknown locality. [PI. XXHL, 
Fig 3.] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Second Reign of Chosroes II. ( Eberwiz). His Rule at first 
Unpopular. His Treatment of his Uncles , Rindoes and 
Bostam. His vindictive Proceedings against Bahram. 
His supposed Leaning towards Christianity. His Wives , 
Shirin and Kurdiyeh. His early Wars. His Relations 
vnth the Emperor Maurice. His Attitude towards Phocas. 
Gh'cat War of Chosroes ivith Phocas, a.d. G03-G10. Thar 
continued ivith Heraclius. Immense Successes of Chosroes, 
a.d. 611-620. Aggressive taken by Heraclius a.d. 622. His 
Campaigns in Persian Territory a.d. 622-628. Murder of 
Chosroes. His Character. His Coins. 

“ Regnum ergd occupavit Cesra, filius Hormozi, qui Aperwiz cognominatus est, 
annos triginta iioyem. 1 ^—Eutychius, Annales , vol. ii. p. £07. 


The second reign of Chosroes II., who is commonly known 
as Chosroes Eberwiz or Parwiz, 1 lasted little short of thirty- 
seven years 2 —from the summer of a.d. 591 to the February of 
a.d. 628. Externally considered, it is the most remarkable 
reign in the entire Sassanian series, embracing as it does the 
extremes of elevation and depression. Never at any other 
time did the Neo-Persian kingdom extend itself so far, or so 
distinguish itself by military achievements, as in the twenty 
years intervening between a.d. 602 and a.d. 622. Seldom was 
it brought so low as in the years immediately anterior and 
immediately subsequent to this space, in the earlier and in 
the later portions of the reign whose central period was so 
glorious. 

Victorious by the help of Rome, Chosroes began his second 
reign amid the scarcely disguised hostility of his subjects. So 
greatly did he mistrust their sentiments towards him that he 
bogged and obtained of Maurice the support of a Roman body¬ 
guard, 3 to whom he committed the custody of liis person. To 
the odium always attaching in the minds of a spirited people 
to the ruler whose yoke is imposed upon them by a foreign 
power, he added further the stain of a crime which is happily 
rare at all times, and of which (according to the general belief 
of Iris subjects) no Persian monarch had ever previously been 
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guilty. It was in vain that he protested his innocence: the 
popular belief held him an accomplice in his father’s murder, 
and branded the young prince with the horrible name of 
“ parricide.” 

It was no doubt mainly in the hope of purging himself from 
this imputation that, after putting to death the subordinate 
instruments 4 by whom his father’s life had been actually 
taken, he went on to institute proceedings against the chief 
contrivers of the outrage—the two uncles who had ordered, 
and probably witnessed, the execution. So long as the suc¬ 
cess of his arms was doubtful, he had been happy to avail 
himself of their support, and to employ their talents in the 
struggle against his enemies. At one moment in his flight he 
had owed his life to the self-devotion of Bindoes; 5 and both the 
brothers had merited well of him by the efforts which they 
had made to bring Armenia over to his cause, and to levy a 
powerful army for him in that region. 6 But to clear his own 
character it was necessary that he should forget the ties both 
of blood and gratitude, that he should sink the kinsman in the 
sovereign, and the debtor in the stern avenger of blood. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he seized Bindoes, who resided at the court, and 
had him drowned in the Tigris. 7 To Bostam, whom he had 
appointed governor of Rei and Khorassan, 8 he sent an order of 
recall, and would undoubtedly have executed him, had he 
obeyed; but Bostam, suspecting his intentions, deemed it the 
wisest course to revolt, 9 and proclaim himself independent 
monarch of the north country. Here he established himself 
in authority for some time, and is even said to have enlarged 
his territory at the expense of some of the border chieftains; 10 
but the vengeance of his nephew pursued him unrelentingly, 
and ere long accomplished his destruction. According to the 
best authority, 11 the instrument employed was Bostam’s wife, 
the sister of Bahrain, whom Chosroes induced to murder her 
husband by a promise to make her the partner of his bed. 

Intrigues not very dissimilar in their character had been 
previously employed to remove Bahrain, whom the Persian 
monarch had not ceased to fear, notwithstanding that he was 
a fugitive and an exile. The Khan of the Turks had received 
him with honor on the occasion of his flight, and, accord¬ 
ing to some authors, 12 had given him his daughter in marriage. 
Chosroes lived in dread of the day when the great general 
might reappear in Persia, at the head of the Turkish hordes, 
and challenge him to renew the lately-terminated contest. 13 
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He therefore sent an envoy into Turkestan, well supplied with 
rich gifts, whose instructions were to procure by some means 
or other the death of Bahrain. Having sounded the Khan upon 
the business and met with a rebuff, the envoy addressed him¬ 
self to the Khatun, the Khan's wife, and by liberal presents in¬ 
duced her to come into his views. A slave was easily found 
who undertook to carry out his mistress’s wishes, and Bahrain 
was despatched the same day by means of a poisoned dagger. 14 

It is painful to find that one thus ungrateful to his friends 
and relentless to his enemies made, to a certain extent, profes¬ 
sion of Christianity. Little as his heart can have been pene¬ 
trated by its spirit, Chosroes seems certainly, in the earlier 
part of his reign, to have given occasion for the suspicion, 
which his subjects are said to have entertained, 15 that he de¬ 
signed to change his religion, and confess himself a convert to 
the creed of the Greeks. During the period of his exile, he was, 
it would seem, impressed by what he saw and heard of the 
Christian worship and faith; he learnt to feel or profess a high 
veneration for the Virgin; 16 and he adopted the practice, com¬ 
mon at the time, of addressing his prayers and vows to the 
saints and martyrs, who were practically the principal objects 
of the Oriental Christians’ devotions. Sergius, a martyr, held 
in high repute by the Christians of Osrhoene and Mesopotamia, 
was adopted by the superstitious prince as a sort of patron 
saint; and it became his habit, in circumstances of difficulty, 
to vow some gift or other to the shrine of St. Sergius at Sergi- 
opolis, 17 in case of the event corresponding to his wishes. Two 
occasions are recorded where, on sending his gift, he accompa¬ 
nied it with a letter explaining the circumstances of his vow 
and its fulfilment; and even the letters themselves have come 
down to us, 18 but in a Greek version. In one, Chosroes as¬ 
cribes the success of his arms on a particular occasion to the 
influence of his self-chosen patron; in the other, he credits him 
with having procured by his prayers the pregnancy of Sira 
(Shirin), the most beautiful and best beloved of his wives. 19 It 
appears that Sira was a Christian, and that in marrying her 
Chosroes had contravened the laws of his country, which for¬ 
bade the king to have a Christian wife. 90 Her influence over 
him was considerable, 21 and she is said to have been allowed to 
build numerous churches and monasteries in and about Ctesi- 
phon. 22 When she died, Chosroes called hi the aid of sculpture 
to perpetuate her image, and sent her statue to the lioman En> 
peror, to the Turkish Khan, and to various other potentates. v * 
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Chosroes is said to have maintained an enormous seraglio ; 24 
but of these secondary wives, none is known to us even by 
name, except Kurdiyeh, the sister of Bahrain and widow of 
Bostam, whom she murdered at Chosroes’s suggestion. 25 

During the earlier portion of his reign Chosroes seems to 
have been engaged in but few wars, and those of no great im¬ 
portance. According to the Armenian writers, 26 he formed a 
design of depopulating that part of Armenia which he had not 
ceded to the Romans, by making a general levy of all the males, 
and marching them off to the East, to fight against the Ephtha- 
lites; but the design did not prosper, since the Armenians car¬ 
ried all before them, and imder their native leader, Smbat, the 
Bagratunian, conquered Hyrcania and Tabaristan, defeated re¬ 
peatedly the Koushans and the Ephthalites, and even engaged 
'with success the Great Khan of the Turks, who came to the 
support of his vassals at the head of an army consisting of 
300,000 men. By the valor and conduct of Smbat, the Persian 
dominion was re-established in the north-eastern mountain re¬ 
gion, from Mount Demavend to the Hindu Kush; the Koushans, 
Turks, and Ephthalites were held in check; and the tide of 
barbarism, which had threatened to submerge the empire on 
this side, was effectually resisted and rolled back. 

With Rome Chosroes maintained for eleven years the most 
friendly and cordial relations. Whatever humiliation he may 
have felt when he accepted the terms on which alone Maurice 
was willing to render him aid, having once agreed to them, he 
stifled all regrets, made no attempt to evade his obligations, 27 
abstained from every endeavor to undo by intrigue what he 
had done, unwillingly indeed, but yet with his eyes open. 
Once only during the eleven years did a momentary cloud 
arise between him and his benefactor. In the year a.d. 600 
some of the Saracenic tribes dependent on Rome made an in¬ 
cursion across the Euphrates into Persian territory, ravaged it 
far and wide, and returned with their booty into the desert. 23 
Chosroes was justly offended, and might fairly have consid¬ 
ered that a casus belli had arisen; but he allowed himself to be 
pacified by the representations of Maurice’s envoy, George, and 
consented not to break the peace on account of so small a mat¬ 
ter. George claimed the concession as a tribute to his own 
amiable qualities; but it is probable that the Persian monarch 
acted rather on the grounds of general policy than from any 
personal predilection. 

Two years later the virtuous but perhaps over-rigid Maurice 
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was deposed and murdered by the centurion, Phocas. who, on 
the strength of his popularity with the army, boldly usurped 
the throne. 29 Chosroes heard with indignation of the execution 
of his ally and friend, of the insults offered to his remains, 50 
and of the assassination of his numerous sons, 31 and of his 
brother. 32 One son, he heard, had been sent off by Maurice to 
implore aid from the Persians ; 33 he had been overtaken and 
put to death by the emissaries of the usurper; 34 but rumor, al¬ 
ways busy where royal personages are concerned, asserted 
that he lived, that he had escaped liis pursuers, and had 
reached Ctesiphon. Chosroes was too much interested in the 
acceptance of the rumor to deny it; he gave out that Theodo¬ 
sius was at his court, and notified that it was his intention to 
assert his right to the succession. 35 When, five months after 
his coronation, Phocas sent an envoy to announce his occupa¬ 
tion of the throne, and selected the actual murderer of Maurice 
to fill the post, Chosroes determined on an open rupture. He 
seized Lilius, the envoy, threw him into prison, 36 announced 
his intention of avenging his deceased benefactor, and openly 
declared war against Rome. 

The war burst out the next year (a.d. 603). On the Roman 
side there was disagreement, and even civil war; for Narses, 
who had held high command in the East ever since he restored 
Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors, on hearing of the 
death of Maurice, took up arms against Phocas, and. throwing 
himself into Edessa, defied the forces of the usurper. 37 Ger- 
manus, who commanded at Daras, was a general of small 
capacity, and found himself quite unable to make head, either 
against Narses in Edessa, or against Chosroes, who led his 
troops in person into Mesopotamia. Defeated by Chosroes in 
a battle near Daras, in which he received a mortal wound, 
Germanus withdrew to Constantia, where he died eleven days 
afterwards. 36 * A certain Leontius, a eunuch, took his place, 
but was equally unsuccessful. Chosroes defeated him at 
Arxamus, and took a great portion of his army prisoners; 39 
whereupon he was recalled by Phocas, and a third leader, 1 
Domentziolus, a nephew of the emperor, was appointed to 
the command. Against him the Persian monarch thought it 
enough to employ generals. 40 The war now languished for a 
short space; but in a.d. 605 Chosroes came up in person against 
Daras, the great Roman stronghold in these parts, and be¬ 
sieged it for the space of nine months, 41 at the end of which 
time it surrendered. 42 The loss was a severe blow to the 
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Roman prestige, and was followed in the next year by a long 
series of calamities. Chosroes took Tur-abdin. Hcsen-Cephas, 
Mardin, Capher-tuta, and Amida. 43 Two years afterwards, 
a.b. 607, he captured Harran (Carrhse 44 ), Ras-el-ain (Resaina 45 ), 
and Edessa, the capital of Osrhoene. after which he pressed 
forward tc the Euphrates, crossed with his army into Syria, 
and fell with fury on the Roman cities west of the river. 
Mabog or Hierapolis, Kenneserin. and Berhcea (now Aleppo), 
were invested and taken 46 in the course of one or at most two 
campaigns; while at the same time (a.b. 609) a second Per¬ 
sian army, under a general whose name is unknown, after op¬ 
erating in A imenia, and taking Satala and Theodosiopolis, 47 in¬ 
vaded Cappadocia and threatened the great city of Caesarea 
Mazaca, which was the chief Roman stronghold in these parts. 
Bands of marauders wasted the open country, carrying terror 
through the fertile districts of Phyrgia and Galatia, which had 
known nothing of the horrors of war for centuries, and were 
rich with the accumulated products of industry. According 
to Theophanes, 48 some of the ravages even penetrated as far as 
Chalcedon, on the opposite side of the straits from Constanti¬ 
nople; but this is probably the anticipation of an event be¬ 
longing to a later time. 49 No movements of importance are as¬ 
signed to a.b. 610; but in the May of the next year the Per¬ 
sians once more crossed the Euphrates, completely defeated 
and destroyed the Roman army which protected Syria, and 
sacked the two great cities of Apameia and Antioch. 50 

Meantime a change had occurred at Constantinople. The 
double revolt of Heraclius, prefect of Egypt, and Gregory, his 
lieutenant, had brought the reign of the brutal and incapable 
Phocas to an end, and placed upon the imperial throne a 
youth of promise, innocent of the blood of Maurice, and well 
inclined to avenge it. 51 Chosroes had to consider whether he 
should adhere to his original statement, that he took up arms 
to punish the murderer of his friend and benefactor, and 
consequently desist from further hostilities now that Phocas 
was dead, or whether, throwing consistency to the winds, he 
should continue to prosecute the war, notwithstanding the 
change of rulers, and endeavor to push to the utmost the advan¬ 
tage which he had already obtained. He resolved on this tetter 
alternative. It was while the young Heraclius was still inse¬ 
cure in his seat that he sent His armies into Syria, defeated 
the Roman troops, and took Antioch and Apameia. Follow¬ 
ing up blow with blow, he the next year (a.b. 612) invaded 
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Cappadocia a second time and captured Caesarea Mazaca. c ' 
Two years later (a.d. 614) he sent his general Shahr-Barz, 
into the region east of the Antilibanus, and took the ancient 
and famous city of Damascus. 63 From Damascus, in the en¬ 
suing year, Shahr-Barz advanced against Palestine, 64 and, 
summoning the Jews to his aid, proclaimed a Holy War 
against the Christian misbelievers, whom he threatened to en¬ 
slave or exterminate. Twenty-six thousand of these fanatics 
flocked to his staudard; and having occupied the Jordan 
region and Galileee, Shahr-Barz in a.d. 615 invested Jeru¬ 
salem, and after a siege of eighteen days 66 forced his way into 
the town, and gave it over to plunder and rapine. The cruel 
hostility of the Jews had free vent. The churches of Helena, 
of Constantine, of the Holy Sepulchre, of the Resurrection, 
and many others, were burnt or ruined ; 56 the greater part of 
the city was destroyed; the sacred treasuries were plundered; 
the relics scattered or carried off; and a massacre of the in¬ 
habitants, in which the Jews took the chief part, raged 
throughout the whole city for some days. As many as 
seventeen thousand or, according to another account, ninety 
thousand, were slain. 67 Thirty-five thousand were made 
prisoners. 68 Among them was the aged Patriarch, Zacharius, 
who was carried captive into Persia, where he remained till 
his death. 69 

The Cross found by Helena, and believed to be “the True 
Cross,” was at the same time transported to Ctesiphon, where 
it was preserved with care and duly venerated by the Chris¬ 
tian wife of Chosroes. 60 

A still more important success followed. In a.d. 616 Shabr- 
Barz proceeded from Palestine into Egypt, which had enjoyed 
a respite from foreign war since the time of Julius Caesar, 
surprised Pelusium, the key of the country, and, pressing for¬ 
ward across the Delta, easily made himself master of the rich 
and prosperous Alexandria. 61 John the Merciful, who was 
the Patriarch, and Nicetas the Patrician, who was the 
governor, had quitted the city before his arrival, and had fled 
to Cyprus. 62 Hence scarcely any resistance was made. The 
fall of Alexandria was followed at once by the complete sub¬ 
mission of the rest of Egypt. 63 Bands of Persians advanced 
up the Nile valley to the very confines of Ethiopia, and 
established the authority of Chosroes over the whole country 
—a country in which no Persian had set foot since it wag 
wrested by Alexander of Macedon from Darius Codomannus, 
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While this remarkable conquest was made in the south¬ 
west, in the north-west another Persian arm}- under another 
general, Saina or Shaken, 64 starting from Cappadocia, marched 
through Asia Minor to the shores of the Thracian Bosphorus, 
and laid siege to the strong city of Chalcedon, which lay upon 
the strait, just opposite Constantinople. Chalcedon made a 
vigorous resistance; and Herachus, anxious to save it, had an 
interview with Shahen, and at his suggestion sent three of his 
highest nobles as ambassadors to Chosroes, 65 with a humble re¬ 
quest for peace. The overture was ineffectual. Chosroes im¬ 
prisoned the ambassadors and entreated them cruelly;' 6 
threatened Shahen with death for not bringing Heraclius in 
chains to the foot of his throne ; 67 and declared in reply that he 
would grant no terms of peace—the empire was his, and Her¬ 
achus must descend from his throne. 68 Soon afterwards (a.d. 
617) Chalcedon, which was besieged through the winter, fell; 69 
and the Persians established themselves in this important 
stronghold, within a mile of Constantinople. 70 Three years 
afterwards, Ancyra {Angora), which had hitherto resisted the 
Persian arms, was taken; 71 and Phodes, though inaccessible to 
an enemy who was without a naval force, submitted. 72 

Thus the whole of the Roman possessions in Asia and Eastern 
Africa were lost in the space of fifteen years. 73 The empire of 
Persia was extended from the Tigris and Euphrates to the 
Egean and the Nile, attaining once more almost the same 
dimensions that it had reached under the first and had kept 
until the third Darius. It is difficult to say how far their 
newly acquired provinces were really subdued, organized, and 
governed from Ctesiphon, hoAv far they were merely overrun, 
plundered, and then left to themselves. On the one hand, we 
have indications of the existence of terrible disorders and of 
something approaching to anarchy in parts of the conquered 
territory during the tune that it Avas held by the Persians; on 
the other, we seem to see an intention to retain, to govern, 
and even to beautify it. Eutychius relates 74 that, on the with¬ 
drawal of the Romans from Syria, the Jews resident in Tyre, 
who numbered four thousand, plotted with their co-religionists 
of Jerusalem, Cyprus, Damascus, and Galilee, a general mas¬ 
sacre of the Tyrian Christians on a certain day. The plot was 
discovered; and the Jews of Tyre were arrested and im¬ 
prisoned by their fellow-citizens, who put the city in a state of 
defence; and when the foreign Jews, to the number of 26,000, 
came at the appointed time, repulsed them from the walls, 
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and defeated them with great slaughter. This story suggests 
the idea of a complete and general disorganization. But on 
the other hand we hear of an augmentation of the revenue’ 5 
under Chosroes II., which seems to imply the establishment in 
the regions conquered of a settled government; and the palace 
at Mashita, discovered by a recent traveller, 76 is a striking 
proof that no temporary occupation was contemplated, but 
that Chosroes regarded his conquests as permanent acquisi 
tions, and meant to hold them and even visit them occasionally. 

He radius was now well-nigh driven to despair. The loss of 
Egypt reduced Constantinople to want, 77 and its noisy popu¬ 
lace clamored for food. The Avars overran Thrace, and con¬ 
tinually approached nearer to the capital. 78 The glitter of the 
Persian arms was to be seen at any moment, if he looked from 
his palace windows across the Bosphorus. No prospect of as¬ 
sistance or relief appeared from any quarter. The empire was 
“reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the I'emnant of 
Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, from Tyre 
to Trebizond, of the Asiatic Coast.” 79 It is not surprising that 
under the circumstances the despondent monarch determined 
on flight, and secretly made arrangements for transporting 
himself and his treasures to the distant Carthage, 80 where he 
might hope at least to find himself in safety. His ships, laden 
with their precious freight, had put to sea, and he was about 
to follow them, when his intention became known or was sus¬ 
pected ; the people rose; and the Patriarch, espousing their 
side, forced the reluctant prince to accompany him to the 
church of St. Sophia, and there make oath that, come what 
might, he would not separate his fortunes from those of the 
imperial city. 81 

Baffled in his design to escape from his difficulties by flight, 
Heraclius took a desperate resolution. He would leave Con¬ 
stantinople to its fate,trust its safety to the protection afforded 
by its wails and by the strait which separated it from Asia, 89 
embark with such troops as he could collect, and carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. The one advantage which he had 
over his adversary was his possession of an ample navy, and con¬ 
sequent command of the sea and power to strike his blows unex¬ 
pectedly in different quarters. On making known his inten¬ 
tion, it was not opposed, either by the people or by the Patri¬ 
arch. 63 He was allowed to coin the treasures of the various 
churches into money, 84 to collect stores, enroll troops, and, on 
the Easter Monday" 5 of a.d.622, to sot forth on his expedition. 
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His fleet was steered southward, and, though forced to contend 
with adverse gales/ 6 made a speedy and successful voyage 
through the Propontis, the Hellespont, the Egean, and the 
Cilician Strait, to the Gulf of Issus/ 7 in the angle between 
Asia Minor and Syria. The position was well chosen, as one 
where attack was difficult, where numbers would give little ad¬ 
vantage, and where consequently a small but resolute force 
might easily maintain itself against a greatly superior enemy. 
At the same time it was a post from which an advance might 
conveniently be made in several directions, and which menaced 
almost equally Asia Minor, Syria, and Armenia. Moreover, the 
level tract between the mountains and the sea was broad 
enough for the manoeuvres of such an army as Heraclius com¬ 
manded, and allowed him to train his soldiers by exercises and 
sham fights to a familiarity with the sights and sounds and 
movements of a battle. 88 He conjectured, rightly enough, that 
he would not long be left umnolested by the enemy. Shahr- 
Barz, the conqueror of Jerusalem and Egypt, was very soon 
sent against him; 89 and, after various movements, which it is 
impossible to follow, a battle was fought between the two 
armies in the mountain country towards the- Armenian fron¬ 
tier, in which the hero of a hundred fights was defeated. 90 and 
the Romans, for the first tune since the death of Maurice, ob¬ 
tained a victory. After this, on the approach of winter, 
Heraclius, accompanied probably by a portion of his army, re¬ 
turned by sea to Constantinople. 91 

The next year the attack was made in a different quarter. 
Having concluded alliances with the Khan of the Khazars and 
some other chiefs of inferior power, 92 Heraclius in the month 
of March embarked with 5000 men, 93 and proceeded from Con¬ 
stantinople by way of the Black Sea first to Trebizond, 94 and 
then to Mingrelia or Lazica. 95 There he obtained contingents 
from his allies, which, added to the forces collected from 
Trebizond and the other maritime towns, may perhaps have 
raised his troops to the number of 120,000, at which we find 
them estimated. 96 With this army, he crossed the Araxes, 9 '* 
and invaded Armenia. Chosroes, on receiving the intelli¬ 
gence, proceeded into Azerbijan with 40,000 men, and occu¬ 
pied the strong city of Canzaca, 98 the site of which is probably 
marked by the ruins known as Takht i-Suleiman." At the 
same time he ordered two other armies, which he had sent on 
in advance, one of them commanded by Shahr-Barz, the other 
by Shaken, to effect a junction and oppose themselves to tho 
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further progress of the emperor. 100 The two generals were, 
however, tardy in their movements, 101 or at any rate were 
outstripped by the activity of Heraclius, who, pressing for¬ 
ward from Armenia into Azerbijan, directed his march upon 
Canzaca, hoping to bring the Great King to a battle. His 
advance-guard of Saracens did actually surprise the picquets 
of Chosroes; 102 but the king himself hastily evacuated the 
Median stronghold, and retreated southwards through Arde- 
lan towards the Zagros mountains, thus avoiding the engage¬ 
ment which was desired by his antagonist. The army, on 
witnessing the flight of their monarch, broke up and dis¬ 
persed. 103 Heraclius pressed upon the flying host and slew all 
whom he caught, but did not suffer himself to be diverted 
from his main object, which was to overtake Chosrocs. His 
pursuit, however, was unsuccessful. Chosroes availed himself 
of the rough and difficult country which lies between Azerbi¬ 
jan and the Mesopotamian lowland, and by moving from 
place to place contrive to baffle his enemy. 104 Winter arrived, 
and Heraclius had to determine ’whether he would continue 
his quest at the risk of having to pass the cold season in the 
enemy’s country, far from all his resources, or relinquish it 
and retreat to a safe position. Finding his soldiers divided in 
their wishes, he trusted the decision to chance, and opening 
the Gospel at random settled the doubt by applying the first 
passage that met his eye to its solution. The passage sug¬ 
gested retreat; and Heraclius, retracing his steps, recrosscd 
the Araxes, and wintered in Albania. 105 

The return of Heraclius was not unmolested. He had ex¬ 
cited the fanaticism of the Persians by destroying, wherever 
he went, the temples of the Magians, ,0f ’and extinguishing the 
sacred fire, which it w^as a part of their religion to keep con¬ 
tinually burning. He had also everywhere delivered the 
cities and villages to the flames, and earned off many thou¬ 
sands of the population. The exasperated enemy conse¬ 
quently hung upon his rear, impeded his march, and no doubt 
caused him considerable loss, though, when it came to fight¬ 
ing, Heraclius always gained the victory. 107 He reached 
Albania without sustaining any serious disaster, and even 
brought with him 50,000 captives; but motives of pity, or of 
self-interest, caused him soon afterwards to set these prisoners 
free. 108 It would have been difficulty to feed and house them 
through the long and severe winter, and disgraceful to sell or 
massacre them. 
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In the year a.d. 624 Chosroes took the offensive, and, before 
Heraclius had quitted his winter quarters, sent a general, at 
the head of a force of picked troops, into Albania, 109 with the 
view of detaining him in that remote province during the sea¬ 
son of military operations. But Sarablagas feared his adver¬ 
sary too much to be able very effectually to check his move¬ 
ments; he was content to guard the passes, and hold the high 
ground, without hazarding an engagement. Heraclius con¬ 
trived after a time to avoid him, and penetrated into Persia 
through a series of plains, probably those along the course and 
about the mouth of the Araxes. It was now his wish to push 
rapidly southward; but the auxiliaries on whom he greatly de¬ 
pended 110 were unwilling; and, while he doubted what course 
to take, three Persian armies, under commanders of note, 111 
closed in upon him, and threatened his small force with de¬ 
struction. Heraclius feigned a disordered flight, and drew on 
him an attack from two out of the three chiefs, which he easily 
repelled. Then he fell upon the third, Shalien, and completely 
defeated him. A way seemed to be thus opened for him into 
the heart of Persia, and he once more set off to seek Chosroes; 
but now his allies began to desert his standard, and return to 
their homes; 112 the defeated Persians rallied and impeded his 
march; he was obliged to content himself with a third victory, 
at a place which Theophanes calls Salban, 113 where he surprised 
Shahr-Barz in the dead of the night, massacred his troops, his 
wives, his officers, and the mass of the population, which fought 
from the flat roofs of the houses, took the general’s arms and 
equipage, and was within a little of capturing Shahr-barz him¬ 
self. 114 The remnant of the Persian army fled in disorder, and 
was hunted down by Heraclius, who pursued the fugitives un¬ 
ceasingly till the cold season approached, and he had to retire 
into cantonments. The half-burnt Salban afforded a welcome 
shelter to his troops during the snows and storms of an Arme¬ 
nian winter. 115 

Early in the ensuing spring the indefatigable emperor again 
set his troops in motion, and, passing the lofty range 116 which 
separates the basin of Lake Yan from the streams that flow 
into the upper Tigris, struck that river, or rather its large 
affluent, the Bitlis Chai, 117 in seven days from Salban, crossed 
into Arzanene, and proceeding westward recovered Martyr- 
opolis and Amida, 118 which had now been in the possession of 
the Persians for twenty years. 110 At Amida he made a halt, and 
wrote to inform the Senate of Constantinople of his position 
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and his victories, intelligence 'which they must have received 
gladly after having lost sight of him for above a twelvemonth. 
But he was not allowed to remain long undisturbed. Before 
the end of March Shahr-Barz had again taken the field in force, 
had occupied the usual passage of the Euphrates, and threat¬ 
ened the line of retreat which Heraclius had looked upon as 
open to him. Unable to cross the Euphrates by the bridge, 
which Shahr-barz had broken, 120 the emperor descended the 
stream till he found a ford, when he transported his army to 
the other bank, and hastened by way of Samosata and Germa- 
nierna 121 into Cilicia. Here he was once more in his own terri¬ 
tory, with the sea close at hand, ready to bring him supplies or 
afford him a safe retreat, in a position with whose advantages 
he was familiar, 122 where broad plains gave an opportunity for 
skilful maneuvers, and deep rapid rivers rendered defence 
easy. Heraclius took up a position on the right bank of the 
Sarus ( Syhun j, in the immediate vicinity of the fortified bridge 
by which alone the stream could be crossed. 123 Shahr-Barz 
followed, and ranged his troops along the left bank, placing 
the archers in the front line, while he made preparations to 
draw the enemy from the defence of the bridge into the plain 
on the other side. He was so far successful that the Roman 
occupation of the bridge was endangered; but Heraclius, by his 
personal valor and by almost superhuman exertions, 124 restored 
the day; with his own hand he struck down a Persian of gigan¬ 
tic stature and flung him from the bridge into the river: then 
pushing on with a few companions, he charged the Persian host 
in the plain, receiving undaunted a shower of blows, while he 
dealt destruction on all sides. 123 The fight was prolonged until 
the evening and even then was undecided: but Shahr-Barz had 
convinced himself that he could not renew the combat with any 
prospect of victory. He therefore retreated during the night, 
and withdrew from Cilicia. 126 Heraclius, finding himself free 
to march where he pleased, crossed the Taurus, and proceeded 
to Sebaste (Sivas), upon the Halys, where he wintered in the 
heart of Cappadocia, about half-way between the two seas. Ac 
cording to Theophanes, 127 the Persian monarch was so much 
enraged at this bold and adventurous march, and at the suc¬ 
cess which had attended it, that, by way of revenging himself 
on Heraclius, he seized the treasures of all the Christian churches 
in his dominions, and compelled the orthodox believers to em¬ 
brace the Nestorian heresy. 

The twenty-fourth year of the war had now arrived, and it 
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was difficult to say on which side lay the balance of advantage. 
If Chosroes still maintained his hold on Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor as far as Chalcedon, if his troops still flaunted their ban¬ 
ners within sight of Constantinople, yet on the other hand he 
had seen his hereditary dominions deeply penetrated by the 
armies of his adversary; he had had his best generals defeated, 
his cities and palaces burnt, his favorite provinces wasted; 
Heraclius had proved himself a most formidable opponent; and 
unless some vital blow could be dealt him at home, there was 
no forecasting the damage that he might not inflict on Persia 
by a fresh invasion. Chosroes therefore made a desperate at¬ 
tempt to bring the war to a close by an effort, the success of 
which would have changed the history of the world. Having- 
enrolled as soldiers, besides Persians, a vast number of foreign¬ 
ers and slaves, 126 and having concluded a close alliance with the 
Khan of the Avars, he formed two great armies, 129 one of which 
was intended to watch Heraclius in Asia Minor, while the other 
eo-operated with the Avars and forced Constantinople to sur¬ 
render. The army destined to contend with the emperor was 
placed under the command of Shahen; that which was to bear 
a part in the siege of Constantinople was committed to Shahr- 
Barz. It is remarkable that Heraclius, though quite aware of 
his adversary’s plans, instead of seeking to baffle them, made 
such arrangements as facilitated the attempt to put them into 
execution. He divided his own troops into three bodies, one 
only of which he sent to aid in the defence of his capital. 130 
The second body he left with his brother Theodore, whom he 
regarded as a sufficient match for Shahen. With the third di¬ 
vision he proceeded eastward to the remote province of Lazica, 131 
and there engaged in operations which could but very slightly 
affect the general course of the war. The Khazars were once 
more called in as allies; and their Khan, Ziebel, who coveted 
the plunder of Tiflis, held an interview with the emperor in the 
sight of the Persians who guarded that town, adored his ma¬ 
jesty, and received from his hands the diadem that adorned 
his own brow. 132 Richly entertained, and presented with all 
the plate used in the banquet, with a royal robe, and a pair of 
pearl earrings, promised moreover the daughter of the em- 
peror(whose portrait he was shown) in marriage, the barbarian 
chief, dazzled and flattered, readily concluded an alliance, and 
associated his arms with those of the Romans. 133 A joint at¬ 
tack was made upon Tiflis, 134 and the town was reduced to ex¬ 
tremities; when Sarablagas, with a thousand men, contrived 
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to throw himself into it, and the allies, disheartened thereby, 
raised the siege and retired. 

Meanwhile, in Asia Minor, Theodore engaged the army of 
Shahen; and, a violent hailstorm raging at the time, which 
drove into the enemy’s face, while the Romans were, compara¬ 
tively speaking, sheltered from its force, he succeeded in de¬ 
feating his antagonist with great slaughter. Choroes was in¬ 
furiated; and the displeasure of his sovereign weighed so 
heavily upon the mind of Shahen that he shortly afterwards 
sickened and died. The barbarous monarch gave orders that 
Iris corpse should be embalmed and sent to the court, in order 
that he might gratify his spleen by treating it with the grossest 
indignity. 135 

At Constantinople the Persian cause was equally unsuccess¬ 
ful. Shahr-Barz, from Chalcedon, entered into negotiations 
with the Khan of the Avars, and found but little difficulty in 
persuading him to make an attempt upon the imperial city. 
From their seats beyond the Danube a host of barbarians— 
Avars, Slaves, Gepidae, Bulgarians, ,3C and others—advanced 
through the passes of Hsemus into the plains of Thrace, de¬ 
stroying and ravaging. The population fled before them and 
sought the protection of the city walls, which had been carefully 
strengthened in expectation of the attack, and were in good 
order. 137 The hordes forced the outer works; but all their ef¬ 
forts, though made both by land and sea, were unavailing 
against the main defences; their attempt to sap the wall failed; 
their artillery was met and crushed by engines of greater 
power ; 138 a fleet of Slavonian eanoes, which endeavored to force 
an entrance by the Golden Horn, 139 was destroyed or driven 
ashore; 140 the towers with which they sought to overtop the 
walls were burnt; 141 and, after ten days of constantly repeated 
assaults, 142 the barbarian leader became convinced that he had 
undertaken an impossible enterprise, and, having burnt his 
engines and his siege works, 143 he retired. The result might 
have been different had the Persians, who were experienced in 
the attack of walled places, been able to co-operate with him; 
but the narrow channel which flowed between Chalcedon and 
the Golden Horn proved an insurmountable barrier; the Per¬ 
sians had no ships, and the canoes of the Slavonians were quite 
unable to contend with the powerful galleys of the Byzantines, 
so that the transport of a body of Persian troops from Asia to 
Europe by their aid proved impracticable. 144 Shahr-Barz had 
the annoyance of witnessing the efforts and defeat of his allies, 
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without having it in his power to take any active steps towards 
assisting the one or hindering the other. 

The war now approached its termination; for the last hope 
of the Persians had failed; and Heraclius, with his mind set at 
rest as regarded his capital, was free to strike at any part of 
Persia that he pleased, and, having the prestige of victory and 
the assistance of the Khazars, was likely to carry all before 
him. It is not clear 145 how he employed himself during the 
spring and summer of a.d. 627; but in the September of that 
year he started from Laziea 146 with a large Roman army and a 
contingent of 40,000 Khazar horse, 147 resolved to surprise his 
adversary by a winter campaign, and hoping to take him at a 
disadvantage. Passing rapidly through Armenia and Azer¬ 
bijan without meeting an enemy that dared to dispute his 
advance, suffering no loss except from the guerilla warfare of 
some bold spirits among the mountaineers of those regions, 148 
he resolved, notwithstanding the defection of the Khazars, 149 
who declined to accompany him further south than Azerbijan, 
that he would cross the Zagros mountains into Assyria, and 
make a dash at the royal cities of the Mesopotamian region, 
thus retaliating upon Chosroes for the Avar attack upon Con¬ 
stantinople of the preceding year, undertaken at his instiga¬ 
tion. Chosroes himself had for the last twenty-four years 
fixed his court at Dastagherd 150 in the plain country, about 
seventy miles to the north of Ctesiphon. 151 It seemed to Her- 
aclius that this position might perhaps be reached, and an 
effective blow struck against the Persian power. He hastened, 
therefore, to cross the mountains; and the 9th of October saw 
him at Chnsethas, 152 in the low country, not far from Arbela, 
where he refreshed his army by a week’s rest. He might now 
easily have advanced along the great post-road which con¬ 
nected Arbela with Dastagherd and Ctesiphon; but he had 
probably by this time received information of the movements 
of the Persians, and was aware that by so doing he would 
place himself between two fires, and run the chance of being 
intercepted in his retreat. For Chosroes, having collected a 
large force, had sent it, under Rhazates, a new general, into 
Azerbijan; 153 and this force, having reached Canzaca, found 
itself in the rear of Heraclius, between him and Laziea. 
Heraclius appears not to have thought it safe to leave this 
enemy behind him, and therefore he idled away above a 
month in the Zab region, waiting for Rhazates to make his 
appearance. That general had strict orders from the Great 
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King to fight the Romans wherever he found them, whatever 
might be the consequence; 154 and he therefore followed, as 
quickly as he could, upon Heraclius’s footsteps, and early in 
December came up with him in the neighborhood of Nineveh. 
Both parties were anxious for an immediate engagement, 
Rhazates to carry out his master’s orders, Heraclius because 
he had heard that his adversary would soon receive a rein¬ 
forcement. The battle took place on the 12th of December, 165 
in the open plain to the north of Nineveh. 150 It was contested 
from early dawn to the eleventh hour of the day, and was 
finally decided, more by the accident that Rhazates and the 
other Persian commanders were slain, than by any defeat of 
the soldiers. Heraclius is said to have distinguished himself 
pei'sonally during the fight by many valiant exploits; 157 but lie 
does not appear to have exhibited any remarkable strategy on 
the occasion. The Persians lost their generals, their chariots, 
and as many as twenty-eight standards; 158 but they were not 
routed, nor driven from the field. They merely drew off to 
the distance of two bowshots, 159 and there stood firm till after 
nightfall. During the night they fell back further upon their 
fortified camp, collected their baggage, and retired to a strong 
position at the foot of the mountains. Here they were joined 
by the reinforcement which Chosroes had sent to their aid; 160 
and thus strengthened they ventured to approach Heraclius 
once more, to hang on his rear, and impede his movements. 
He, after his victory, had resumed his march southward, had 
occupied Nineveh, reerossed the Great Zab, advanced rapidly 
through Adiabene to the Lesser Zab, seized its bridges by a 
forced march of forty-eight (Roman) miles, and conveyed his 
army safely to its left bank, where he pitched his camp at a 
place called Yesdem, 161 and once more allowed his soldiers a 
brief repose for the purpose of keeping Christmas. Chosroes 
had by this time heard of the defeat and death of Rhazates, 
and was in a state of extreme alarm. Hastily recalling Shahr- 
Barz from Chalccdon, 169 and ordering the troops lately com¬ 
manded by Rhazates to outstrip the Romans, if possible, and 
interpose themselves between Heraclius and Dastagherd, 163 he 
took up a strong position near that place with his own army 
and a number of elephants, and expressed an intention of 
there awaiting his antagonist. A broad and deep river, or 
rather canal, known as the Baras-roth or Barazrud, 1C4 pro¬ 
tected his front; while at some distance further in advance 
was the Torna, probably another canal,where he expected 
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that the array of Rhazates would make a stand. But that 
force, demoralized by its recent defeat, fell back from the line 
of the Torna, without even destroying the bridge over it; 166 
and Chosroes, finding the foe advancing on him, lost heart, 
and secretly fled from Dastagherd to Ctesiphon, 167 whence he 
crossed the Tigris to Guedeseer or Seleucia, with his treasure 
and the best-loved of his wives and children. 168 The army 
lately under Rhazates rallied upon the line of the Nahr-wan 162 
canal, three miles from Ctesiphon; and here it was largely 
reinforced, though with a mere worthless mob of slaves and 
domestics. 170 It made however a formidable show, supported 
by its elephants, which numbered two hundred; it had a deep 
and wide cutting in its front; and, this time, it had taken care 
to destroy all the bridges by which the cutting might have 
been crossed. Heraclius, having plundered the rich palace of 
Dastagherd, 171 together with several less splendid royal resi¬ 
dences, and having on the 10th of January encamped within 
twelve miles of the Nahr-wan, 172 and learnt from the com¬ 
mander of the Armenian contingent, whom he sent forward 
to reconnoitre, that the canal was impassable, came to the 
conclusion that his expedition had reached its extreme limit, 
and that prudence required him to commence his retreat. 
The season had been, it would seem, exceptionally mild, 178 and 
the passes of the mountains were still open; but it was to 
be expected that in a few weeks they would be closed by the 
snow, which always falls heavily during some portion of 
the winter. Heraclius, therefore, like Julian, 174 having come 
within sight of Ctesiphon, shrank from the idea of besieging it, 
and, content with the punishment that he had inflicted on his 
enemy by wasting and devastation, desisted from his expedi¬ 
tion, and retraced his steps. In his retreat he was more for¬ 
tunate than his great predecessor. The defeat which he had 
inflicted on the main army of the Persians paralyzed their 
energies, and it would seem that his return march was un¬ 
molested. He reached Siazurus (Shehrizur) early in Feb¬ 
ruary, 176 Barzan ( Berozeh ) probably on the 1st of March, 176 and 
on the 11th of March Canzaca, 177 where he remained during the 
rest of the winter. 

Chosroes had escaped a great danger, but he had incurred a 
terrible disgrace. He had fled before his adversary without 
venturing to give him battle. He had seen palace after palace 
destroyed, and had lost the magnificent residence where he had 
held his court for the last four-and-twenty years. The Romans 
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had recovered 300 standards, 178 trophies gained in the numerous 
victories of liis early years. They had shown themselves able 
to penetrate into the heart of his empire, and to retire without 
suffering any loss. Still, had he possessed a moderate amount 
of prudence, Chosroes might even now have surmounted the 
perils of his position, and have terminated his reign in tran¬ 
quillity, if not in glory. Herachus was anxious for peace, 179 
and willing to grant it on reasonable conditions. He did not 
aim at conquests, and would have been contented at any time 
with the restoration of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. The 
Persians generally were weary of the war, and would have 
hailed with joy almost any terms of accommodation. 160 But 
Chosroes was obstinate; he did not know how to bear the 
frowns of fortune; the disasters of the late campaign, instead 
of bending his spirit, had simply exasperated him, and he 
vented upon his own subjects the ill-humor which the successes 
of his enemies had provoked. Lending a too ready ear to a 
whispered slander, he ordered the execution of Shalir-Barz, and 
thus mortally offended that general, to whom the despatch was 
communicated by the Romans. 181 He imprisoned the officers 
who had been defeated by, or had fled before Heraclius. 162 Sev¬ 
eral other tyrannical acts are alleged against him; lp3 and it is 
said 184 that he was contemplating the setting aside of his legiti¬ 
mate successor, Siroes, in favor of a younger son, Merdasas, 
his offspring by his favorite wife, the Christian Shirin, 165 when 
a rebellion broke out against his authority. Gurdanaspa, 1 " 8 
who was in command of the Persian troops at Ctesiphon, and 
twenty-two nobles of importance, 167 including two sons of 
Shahr-Barz, 188 embraced the cause of Siroes, and seizing Chos¬ 
roes, who meditated flight, 169 committed him to “the House of 
Darkness,” a strong place where he kept his money. 130 Here 
he was confined for four days, his jailers allowing him daily a 
morsel of bread and a small quantity of water; when he com¬ 
plained of hunger, they told him, by his son’s orders, that he 
was welcome to satisfy his appetite by feasting upon his treas¬ 
ures. The officers whom he had confined were allowed free 
access to his prison, where they insulted him and spat upon 
him . Merdasas, the son whom he preferred, and several of liis 
other children, were brought into his presence and put to death 
before liis eyes. After suffering in this way for four days he 
was at last, on the fifth day from his arrest (February 28), put 
to death in some cruel fashion, perhaps, like St. Sebastian, by 
being transfixed with arrows. 191 Thus perished miserably the 
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second Chosroes, after having reigned thirty-seven years 102 
(a.d. 591-628), a just but tardy Nemesis overtaking the parri¬ 
cide. 

The Oriental writers represent the second Chosroes as a 
monarch whose character was orginally admirable, but 
whose good disposition was gradually corrupted by the pos¬ 
session of sovereign power. “Parviz,” says Mirkhond,” 193 
“ holds a distinguished rank among the kings of Persia 
through the majesty and firmness of his government, the wis¬ 
dom of his views, and his intrepidity in carrying them out, the 
size of his army, the amount of his treasure, the flourishing 
condition of the provinces during his reign, the security of the 
highways, the prompt and exact obedience which he enforced, 
and his unalterable adherence to the plans which he once 
formed.” It is impossible that these praises can have been 
altogether undeserved; and we are bound to assign to this 
monarch, on the authority of the Orientals, a vigor of admin¬ 
istration, a strength of will, and a capacity for governing, not 
very commonly possessed by princes born in the purple. To 
these merits we may add a certain grandeur of soul, and power 
of appreciating the beautiful and the magnificent, which, 
though not uncommon in the East, did not characterize many 
of the Sassanian sovereigns. The architectural remains of 
Chosroes, which will be noticed in a future chapter, the de¬ 
scriptions which have come down to us of his palaces at 
Dastagherd 194 and Canzaca, 195 the accounts which we have of 
his treasures, 190 his court, 197 his seraglio, 198 even his seals, 199 
transcend all that is known of any other monarch of his line. 
The employment of Byzantine sculptors and architects, which 
his wQrks are thought to indicate, implies an appreciation of 
artistic excellence very rare among Orientals. But against 
these merits must' be set a number of most serious moral de¬ 
fects, which may have been aggravated as time went on, but 
of which we see something more than the germ, even while he 
was still a youth. The murder of his father was perhaps a 
state necessity, and he may not have commanded it, or have 
been accessory to it before the fact ; 200 but his ingratitude to¬ 
wards his uncles, whom he deliberately put to death, is wholly 
unpardonable, and shows him to have been cruel, selfish, and 
utterly without natural affection, even in the earlier portion of 
his reign. In war he exhibited neither courage nor conduct; 
all his main military successes were due to his generals; and 
in his later years he seems never voluntarily to have exposed 
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himself to danger. In suspecting his generals, and ill-using 
them while living, he only followed the traditions of his 
house; 201 but the insults offered to the dead body of Shahen. 
whose only fault was that he had suffered a defeat, were un¬ 
usual and outrageous. The accounts given of his seraglio im¬ 
ply either gross sensualism or extreme ostentation; perhaps 
we may be justified in inclining to the more lenient view, if we 
take into consideration the faithful attachment which he ex¬ 
hibited towards Shirin. 202 The cruelties which disgraced his 
later years are wholly without excuse; but in the act which 
deprived him of his throne, and brought him to a miserable 
end —his preference of Merdasas as his successor—he exhibited 
no worse fault than an amiable weakness, a partiality towards 
the son of a wife who possessed, and seems to have deserved, 203 
his affection. 

The coins of the second Chosroes are numerous in the ex¬ 
treme, 204 and present several peculiarities. The ordinaiy type 
has, on the obverse, the kings head in profile, covered by a 
tiara, of which the chief ornament is a crescent and star be¬ 
tween two outstretched wings. The head is surrounded by a 
double pearl bordering, outside of which, in the margin, are 
three crescents and stars. The legend is Kliusrui afzud, with 
a monogram of doubtful meaning. 205 The reverse shows the 
usual fire altar and supporters, in a rude form, enclosed by a 
triple pearl bordering. In the margin, outside the bordering, 
are four crescents and stars. The legend is merely the regnal 
year and a mint-mark. Thirty-four mint-marks 206 have been 
ascidbed to Chosroes II. [PI. XXIII., Fig. 4.] 

A rarer and more curious type of coin, 202 belonging to this 
monarch, presents on the obverse the front face of the king, 
surmounted by a mural crown, having the star and crescent 
between outstretched wings at top. The legend is Khusrui 
mall'cin maTka —afzud. “Chosroes, king of kings-increase 
(be his).” The reverse has a head like that of a woman, also 
fronting the spectator, and wearing a band enriched with pearls 
across the forehead, above which the hair gradually converges 
to a point. [PI. XXIV., Fig. 1.] A head very similar to this is 
found on Indo-Sassaninn coins. 208 Otherwise we might have 
supposed that the uxorious monarch had wished to circulate 
among his subjects the portrait of his beloved Shirin. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Accession of Siroes, or Kobcid IL His Letter to Heraclius . 
Peace made with Rome. Terms of the Peace. General 
Popularity of the neiv Reign. Dissatisfaction of Shahr- 
Barz. Kobad, by the advice of the Persian Lords , murders 
his Brothers. His Sisters reproach him with their Death. 
He falls into low spirits and dies. Pestilence in his Reign. 
His coins. Accession of Artaxerxes III. Revolt of Shahr- 
Barz. Reign of Shahr-Barz. His Murder. Reign of 
Purandocht. Rapid Succession of Pretenders. Accession 
of Isdigerd III. 


* k Kobades, regno prsefectus, justitiam prae se tulit, et injuriam qua oppressa 
fuerat amovit.”—Eutychius, Annales, vol, ii. p. 252. 

Siroes, or Kobad the Second, as he is more properly termed, 1 
was proclaimed king on the 25th of February, 2 a.d. 628, four 
days before the murder of his father. According to the Orien¬ 
tal writers, 3 he was very unwilling to put his father to death, 
and only gave a reluctant consent to his execution on the rep¬ 
resentations of his nobles that it was a state of necessity. His 
first care, after this urgent matter had been settled, was to 
make overtures of peace to Heraclius, who, having safely 
crossed the Zagros mountains, 4 was wintering at Canzaca. 
The letter which he addressed to the Roman Emperor on the 
occasion is partially extant; but the formal and official tone 
which it breathes renders it a somewhat disappointing docu¬ 
ment. Kobad begins by addressing Heraclius as his brother, 
and givinghim the epithet of ‘ 4 most clement,” 5 thus assuming 
his pacific disposition. He then declares, that, having been 
elevated to the throne by the especial favor of God, he has re¬ 
solved to do his utmost to benefit and serve the entire human 
race. He has therefore commenced his reign by throwing open 
the prison doors, and restoring liberty to all who were detained 
in custody. 6 With the same object in view, he is desirous of 
living in peace and friendship with the Roman emperor and 
state as well as with all other neighboring nations and kings. 
Assuming that his accession will be pleasing to the emperor, 
he has sent Pheeak, one of his privy councillors, to express the 
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love and friendship that he feels towards his brother , and learn 
the terms upon which peace will be granted him. 7 The reply 
of Heraclius is lost; but we are able to gather from a short 
summary which has been preserved, 8 as well as from the sub¬ 
sequent course of events, that it was complimentary and fa¬ 
vorable; that it expressed the willingness of the emperor to 
bring the war to a close, and suggested terms of accommoda¬ 
tion that were moderate and equitable. The exact formulation 
of the treaty seems to have been left to Eustathius, who, after 
Heraclius had entertained Pliseak royally for nearly a week, 6 
accompanied the ambassador on his return to the Persian 
court. 

The general principle upon which peace was concluded was 
evidently the status quo ante helium. Persia was to surrender 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Western Mesopotamia, 
and any other conquests that she might have made from Rome, 
to recall her troops from them, 50 and to give them back into the 
possession of the Romans. She was also to surrender all the 
captives whom she had carried off from the conquered coun¬ 
tries; 11 and, above all, she was to give back to the Romans the 
precious relic which had been taken from Jerusalem, 12 and 
which was believed on all hands to be the veritable cross 
whereon Jesus Christ suffered death. As Rome had merely 
made inroads, but not conquests, she did not possess any terri¬ 
tory to surrender; but she doubtless set her Persian prisoners 
free, and she made arrangements for the safe conduct and hon¬ 
orable treatment of the Persians, who evacuated Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor, on their way to the frontier. 13 The evacuation 
was at once commenced; and the wood of the cross, which had 
been carefully preserved by the Persian queen, Shirin, 14 was 
restored. In the next year, 55 Heraclius made a grand pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem, and replaced the holy relic in the shrine from 
which it had been taken. 

It is said that princes are always popular on them coronation 
day. Kobad was certainly no exception to the general rule. 16 
His subjects rejoiced at the termination of a war which had 
always been a serious drain on the population, and which lat¬ 
terly had brought ruin and desolation upon the hearths and 
homes of thousands. The general emptying of the prisons was 
an act that cannot be called statesmanlike; but it had a spe¬ 
cious appearance of liberality, and was probably viewed with 
favor by the mass of the people. A still more popular measure 
must have been the complete remission of taxes with which 
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Kobad inaugurated his reign 1T —a remission which, according 
to one authority, was to have continued for three years, had 
the generous prince lived so long. In addition to these some¬ 
what questionable proceedings, Kobad adopted also a more 
legitimate mode of securing the regard of his subjects by a 
careful administration of justice, 18 and a mild treatment of 
those who had been the victims of his father’s severities. He 
restored to their former rank the persons whom Chosroes had 
degraded or imprisoned, and compensated them for their in¬ 
juries by a liberal donation of money. 19 

Thus far all seemed to promise well for the new reign, which, 
though it had commenced under unfavorable auspices, bid fair 
to be tranquil and prosperous. In one quarter only was there 
any indication of coming troubles. 20 Shahr-Barz, the great 
general, whose life Chosroes had attempted shortly before his 
own death, 21 appears to have been dissatisfied with the terms 
on which Kobad had concluded peace with Rome; and there 
is even reason to believe that he contrived to impede and delay 
the full execution of the treaty. 22 He held under Kobad the 
government of the western provinces. 23 and was at the head 
of an army which numbered sixty thousand men. 24 Kobad 
treated him with marked favor; but still he occupied a posi¬ 
tion almost beyond that of a subject, and one which could not 
fail to render him an object of fear and suspicion. For the 
present, however, though he may have nurtured ambitious 
thoughts, he made no movement,'but bided his time, remain¬ 
ing quietly in his province, and cultivating friendly relations 
with the Roman emperor. 25 

Kobad had not been seated on the throne many months when 
he consented to a deed by which his character for justice and 
clemency was seriously compromised, if not wholly lost. This 
was the general massacre of all the other sons of Chosroes II., 
his own brothers or half-brothers—a numerous body, amount¬ 
ing to forty according to the highest estimate, and to fifteen 
according to the lowest. 26 We are not told of any circum¬ 
stances of peril to justify the deed, or even account for it. 
There have been Oriental dynasties, where such a wholesale 
murder upon the accession of a sovereign has been a portion of 
the established system of government, and others where the 
milder but little less revolting expedient has obtained of blind¬ 
ing all the brothers of the reigning prince; but neither prac¬ 
tice was in vogue among the Sassanians; and we look vainly 
for the reason which caused an act of the kind to be resorted 
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to at this conjuncture. Hirkhond 27 says that Fimz, the chief 
minister of Kobad, advised the deed; but even he assigns no 
motive for the massacre, unless a motive is implied in the 
statement that the brothers of Kobad were “all of them dis¬ 
tinguished by their talents and their merit. ” Politically speak¬ 
ing, the measure might have been harmless, had Kobad en¬ 
joyed a long reign, and left behind him a number of sons. 
But as it was, the rash act, by almost extinguishing the race 
of Sassan, produced troubles which greatly helped to bring the 
empire into a condition of hopeless exhaustion and weakness. 

While thus destroying all his brothers, Kobad allowed his 
sisters to live. Of these there were two, still unmarried, who 
resided in the palace, and had free access to the monarch. 
Their names were Purandocht and Azermidocht, Purandocht 
being the elder. Bitterly grieved at the loss of their kindred, 
these two princesses rushed into the royal presence, and re¬ 
proached the king with words that cut him to the soul. “ Thy 
ambition of ruling,” they said, 26 “ has induced thee to kill thy 
father and thy brothers. Thou hast accomplished thy purpose 
within the space of three or four months. Thou hast hoped 
thereby to preserve thy power forever. Even, however, if 
thou shouldst live long, thou must die at last. Hay God de¬ 
prive thee of the enjoyment of this royalty! ” His sisters’ 
words sank deep into the kings mind. He acknowledged 
their justice, burst into tears, and flung his crown on the 
ground. 29 After this he fell into a profound melancholy, 
ceased to care for the exercise of power, and in a short time 
died. His death is ascribed by the Orientals to his mental 
sufferings; but the statement of a Christian bishop throws 
some doubt on this romantic story. Eutychius, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, tells us that, before Kobad had reigned many 
months, the plague broke out in his country. Vast numbers of 
his subjects died of it; and among the victims was the king 
himself, 30 who perished after a reign which is variously esti¬ 
mated at six, seven, eight, and eighteen months. 51 

There seems to be no doubt that a tenable pestilence did 
afflict Persia at this period. The Arabian writers are here in 
agreement with Eutychius of Alexandria, 32 and declare that the 
malady was of the most aggravated character, carrying off 
one half, or at any rate one third, of the inhabitants of the 
provinces which were affected, and diminishing the population 
of Persia by several hundreds of thousands. 33 Scourges of this 
kind are of no rare occurrence in the East; and the return of a 
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mixed multitude to Persia, under circumstances involving 
privation, from the cities of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
was well calculated to engender such a calamity. 

The reign of Kobad II. appears from his coins to have lasted 
above a year. 34 He ascended the throne in February, a.b. 628; 
he probably died about Juiy, 35 A.D. 629. The coins which are 
attributed to him resemble in their principal features those of 
Chosroes II. and Artaxerxes III., but are without wings, and 
have the legend Kavat-Firuz . The bordering of pearls is 
single on both obverse and reverse, but the king wears a double 
pearl necklace. The eye is large, and the hair more carefully 
marked than had been usual since the tune of Sapor II. [PI. 
XXIV., Figs. 2 and 3]. 

At the death of Kobad the crown fell to his son, Artaxerxes 
III., a child of seven, 36 or (according to others) of one year 
only. The nobles who proclaimed him took care to place him 
under the direction of a governor or regent, and appointed to 
the office a certain Mihr-Hasis, who had been the chief pur¬ 
veyor of Kobad. 37 Mihr-Hasis is said to have ruled with jus¬ 
tice and discretion; but he was not able to prevent the occur¬ 
rence of those troubles and disorders which in the East almost 
invariably accompany the sovereignty of a minor, and render 
the task of a regent a hard one. Shahr-Barz, who had scarcely 
condescended to comport himself as a subject under Kobad, 
saw in the accession of a boy, and in the near extinction of the 
race of Sassan, an opportunity of gratifying his ambition, and 
at the same time of avenging the wrong which had been done 
him by Chosroes. Before committing himself, however, to 
the perils of rebellion, he negotiated with Heraclius, and se¬ 
cured his alliance and support by the promise of certain ad¬ 
vantages. The friends met at Heraclea 38 on the Propontis. 
Shahr-Barz undertook to complete the evacuation of Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, which he had delayed hitherto, and 
promised, if he were successful in his enterprise, to pay Hera¬ 
clius a large sum of money as compensation for the injuries 
inflicted on Pome during the recent war. 39 Heraclius con¬ 
ferred on Nicetas, the son of Shahr-Barz, the title of “Patri- 
ean,” consented to a marriage between Shahr-Barz’s daughter, 
Nike, and his own son, Theodosius, and accepted Gregoria, the 
daughter of Nicetas, and grand-daughter of Shahr-Barz, as a 
wife for Constantine, the heir to the empire. 40 He also, it is 
probable, supplied Shahr-Barz with a body of troops, 41 to assist 
him in his struggle with Artaxerxes and Mihr-Hasis. 
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Of the details of Sharhr Barz's expedition we know nothing. 
He is said to have marched on Ctesiphon with an army of 
sixty thousand men ; 42 to have taken the city, put to death 
Artaxerxes, Mihr-Easis, and a number of the nobles, 42 and 
then seized the throne. We are not told what resistance was 
made by the monarch in possession, or how it was overcome, 
or even whether there was a battle. It would seem certain, 
however, that the contest was brief. The young king was of 
course powerless; Mihr-Hasis, though well-meaning, must 
have been weak; Shahr-Barz had all the rude strength of the 
animal whose name he bore, 44 and had no scruples about using 
his strength to the utmost. The murder of a child of two, or 
at the most of eight, who could have done no ill, and was legiti¬ 
mately in possession of the throne, must be pronounced a brutal 
act, and one which sadly tarnishes the fair fame, previously 
unsullied, of one of Persia's greatest generals. 

It was easy to obtain the crown, under the circiimstanccs of 
the time; but it was not so easy to keep what had been wrong¬ 
fully gained. Shahr-Barz enjoyed the royal authority less 
than two months. 45 During this period he completed the 
evacuation of the Roman provinces occupied by Chosroes II.. 
restored perhaps some portions of the true cross which had 
been kept back by Kobad, 46 and sent an expeditionary force 
against the Kmazars who had invaded Armenia, which was 
completely destroyed by the fierce barbarians. 47 He is said by 
the Armenians 48 to have married Purandocht, the eldest 
daughter of Chosroes, for the purpose of strengthening his hold 
on the crown; but this attempt to conciliate his subjects, if it 
was really made, proved unsuccessful. Ere he had been king 
for two months, his troops mutinied, drew them swords upon 
him, and killed him in the open court before the palace. 49 
Having so done, they tied a cord to his feet and dragged his 
corpse through the streets of Ctesiphon, making proclamation 
everywhere as follows: “Whoever, not being of the blood- 
royal. seats himself upon the Persian throne, shall share the 
fate of Shahr-Barz.” They then elevated to the royal dignity 
the princess Purandocht, 50 the first female who had ever sat 
in the seat of Cyrus. 

The rule of a woman was ill calculated to restrain the turbu¬ 
lent Persian nobles. Two instances had now proved that a 
mere n~>ble might ascend the throne of the son of Babck; and 
a fatal fascination was exercised on the grandees of the king¬ 
dom by the examples of Bahram-Chobin 51 and Shahr-Barz. 
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Pretenders sprang up in ail quarters, generally asserting some 
connection, nearer or more remote, with the royal house, but 
relying on the arms of their partisans, and still more on the 
weakness of the government. It is uncertain whether Puran- 
docht died a natural death; 52 her sister, Azermidocht, who 
reigned soon after her, was certainly murdered. 53 The crown 
passed rapidly from one noble to another, and in the course of 
the four or five years which immediately succeeded the death 
of Chosroes II. it was worn by nine or ten different persons. 
Of these the greater number reigned but a few days or a few 
months; no actions are ascribed to them; and it seems unnec¬ 
essary to weary the reader with their obscure names, or with 
the still more obscure question concerning the order of their 
succession. 54 It may be suspected that in some cases two or 
more were contemporary, exercising royal functions in differ¬ 
ent portions of the empire at the same time. Of none does the 
history or the fate possess any interest; and the modern his¬ 
torical student may well be content with the general knowl¬ 
edge that for four years and a half after the death of Chosroes 
II. the government was in the highest degree unsettled; an¬ 
archy everywhere prevailed; the distracted kingdom was torn 
in pieces by the struggles of pretenders; and “ every province, 
and almost each city of Persia, was the scene of independ¬ 
ence, of discord, and of bloodshed.” 55 

At length, in June, 50 a.d. G32, an end was put to the internal 
commotions by the election of a young prince, believed to 
be of the true blood of Sassan, in whose rule the whole 
nation acquiesced without much difficulty. 57 Yezdigerd (or 
Isdigerd) the Third was the son of Shahriar 58 and the grandson 
of Chosroes II. 59 He had been early banished from the Court, 00 
and had been brought up in obscurity, his royal birth being 
perhaps concealed, since if known it might have caused his 
destruction. 01 The place of his residence was Isfcakr, 02 the 
ancient capital of Persia, but at this time a city of no great 
importance. Here he had lived unnoticed to the age of fifteen, 63 
when his royal rank having somehow been discovered, and no 
other scion of the stock of Chosroes being known to exist, he 
was drawn forth from his retirement and invested with the 
sovereignty. 

But the appointment of a sovereign in whose rule all could 
acquiesce came too late. While Rome and Persia, engaged in 
deadly struggle, had no thought for anything but how most to 
injure each other, a power began to grow up in an adjacent 
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country, which had for long ages been despised and thought 
incapable of doing any harm to its neighbors. Mohammed, 
half impostor, half enthusiast, enunciated a doctrine, and by 
degrees worked out a religion, which proved capable of unit¬ 
ing in one the scattered tribes of the Arabian desert, while at 
the same time it inspired them with a confidence, a contempt 
for death, and a fanatic valor, that rendered them irresistible 
by the surrounding nations. Mohammed’s career as prophet 
began while Heraclius and Chosroes II. were flying at each 
other’s throats; 64 by the year of the death of Chosroes (a.d. 
628) he had acquired a strength greater than that of any other 
Arab chief; 65 two years later he challenged Rome to the com¬ 
bat by sending a hostile expedition into Syria ; 66 and before his 
death (a.d. 632) he was able to take the field at the head of 
30,000 men. 67 During the time of internal trouble in Persia 
he procured the submission of the Persian governor of the 
Yemen; 68 as well as that of A1 Mondar, 69 or Alamundarus, 
King of Bahrein, on the west coast of the Persian Gulf. 70 
Isdigerd, upon his accession, found himself menaced by a 
power which had already stretched out one arm towards the 
lower Euphrates, while with the other it was seeking to grasp 
Syria and Palestine. The danger was imminent; the means 
of meeting it insufficient, for Persia was exhausted by foreign 
war and internal contention; the monarch himself was but ill 
able to cope with the Arab chiefs, being youthful and inexpe¬ 
rienced : we shall find, however, that he made a strenuous re¬ 
sistance. Though continually defeated, lie prolonged the fight 
for nearly a score of years, and only succumbed finally when, 
to the hostility of open foes, was added the treachery of pre¬ 
tended friends and allies. 71 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Death of Mohammed and Collapse of Mohammedanism. Re¬ 
covery under Abu-bekr. Conquest of the Kingdom of Hira. 
Conquest of Obollct. Invasion of Mesopotamia. Battle of 
the Bridge—the Arabs suffer a Reverse. Battle of El Bow - 
eib—Mihran defeated by El Mothanna. Fresh Effort made 
by Persia—Battle of Cadesia — Defeat of the Persians. 
Pause in the War. March of Sa'ad on Ctesiphon. Flight 
of Isdigerd. Capture of Ctesiphon. Battle of Jalula. 
Conquest of Susiana and invasion of Persia Proper. Re¬ 
call of Sa'ad. Isdigerd assembles an Army at Nehawend. 
Battle of Nehaivend. Flight of Isdigerd. Conquest of the 
various Persian Provinces. Isdigerd murdered. Char¬ 
acter of Isdigerd. Coins of Isdigerd. 

“ Yazdejird, Persarum rex . , . Rostamimi iuisit oppugnatum Saadum . . . neque 
unouarn beilorum et dissentionum expers fuit, donee oceideretur. Regnavit au- 
teni annos viginti.”—Eutychius, Annales , voi. ii. pp. 295-6. 

The power which Mohammed had so rapidly built up fell to 
pieces at his decease. Isdigerd can scarcely have been well 
settled upon this throne when the welcome tidings must have 
reached him that the Prophet was dead, that the Arabs gen¬ 
erally were in revolt, that A1 Mondar had renounced Islamism, 
and resumed a position of independence. 1 For the time Mo¬ 
hammedanism was struck down. It remained to be seen 
whether the movement had derived its strength solely from 
the genius of the Prophet, or whether minds of inferior calibre 
would suffice to renew and sustain the impulse which had pro¬ 
ceeded from him, and which under him had proved of such 
wonderful force and efficacy. 

The companions of Mohammed lost no time in appointing 
his successor. Their choice fell upon Abu-bekr, his friend and 
father-in-law, who was a person of an energetic character, 
brave, chaste, and temperate. Abu-bekr proved himself quite 
equal to the difficulties of the situation. Being unfit for war 
himself, as he was above sixty years of age, 2 he employed able 
generals, and within a few months of his accession struck such 
a series of blows that rebellion collapsed everywhere, 3 and in 
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a short time the whole Arab nation, except the tribe of Gassan, 
acknowledged themselves his subjects. Among the rivals 
against whom he measured himself, the most important was 
Moseilama. Moseilama, who affected the prophetic character, 4 
had a numerous following, and was able to tight a pitched 
battle with the forces of Abu-bekr, which numbered 40,000 
men. 5 At the first encounter he even succeeded in repulsing 
this considerable army, which lost 1200 warriors; but in a 
second engagement the Mohammedans were victorious— 
Moseilama was slain—and Kaled, u the Sword of God,” carried 
back to Medina the news of his own triumph, and the spoils of 
the defeated enemy. Soon after the fall of Moseilama, the 
tribes still in rebellion submitted themselves, and the first of 
the Caliphs found himself at liberty to enter upon schemes of 
foreign conquest. 

Distracted between the temptations offered to his arms by 
the East and by the West, Abu-bekr in his first year (a.d. G33) 
sent expeditions in both directions, against Syria, and against 
Hira, where Iyas, the Persian feudatory, who had succeeded 
Noman, son of A1 Mondar, 6 held his court, on the western 
branch of the Euphrates. For this latter expedition the 
commander selected was the irresistible Kaled, who marched a 
body of 2000 men 7 across the desert to the branch stream ,* 
which he reached in about latitude 30°. Assisted by Ai 
Mothanna, chief of the Beni Sheiban, who had been a subject 
of Iyas, but had revolted and placed himself under the protec¬ 
tion of Abu-bekr, 9 Kaled rapidly reduced the kingdom of Hira, 
took successively Banikiya, Barasuma, and El Lis, 10 descended 
the river to the capital, 11 and there fought an important battle 
with the combined Persian and Arab forces, the first trial of 
arms between the followers of Mohammed and those of 
Zoroaster, The Persian force consisted entirely of horse, and 
was commanded by a general whom the Arab writers call 
Asadsubeli. 12 Their number is not mentioned, but was 
probably small. Charged furiously by Al Mothanna, they 
immediately broke and fled; Hira was left with no other pro¬ 
tection than its walls; and Iyas, yielding to necessity, made 
his submission to the conqueror, and consented to pay a tribute 
of 290,000 dirhems. 13 

The splendid success of his pioneer induced Abu-bekr to sup¬ 
port the war in this quarter with vigor. Peinforcements 
joined Kaled from every side, and in a short time he found 
himself at the head of an army of 18,000 men. 14 With this 
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force he proceeded southwards, bent on reducing the entire 
tract between the desert and the Eastern or real Euphrates. 
The most important city of the southern region was at the time 
Obolla, which was situated on a canal or backwater derived 
from the Euphrates, not far from the modem Busrah. 15 It was 
the great emporium for the Indian trade, and was known as 
the limes Indorum, 16 or “frontier city towards India.” The 
Persian governor was a certain Hormuz or Hormisdas, who held 
the post with a body of 20.000 men. 17 Kaled fought his second 
great battle with this antagonist, and was once more com¬ 
pletely victorious, killing Hormuz, according to the Arabian 
accounts, with his own hands. 13 Obolla surrendered; a vast 
booty was taken: and, after liberally rewarding his soldiers, 
Kaled sent the fifth part of the spoils, together with a captured 
elephant, to Abu-bekr at Medina. The strange animal aston¬ 
ished the simple natives, who asked one another wonderingly, 13 
“Is this indeed one of God's works, or did human art make 
it?” 

The victories of Kaled over Asadsubeh and Hormuz were 
followed by a number of other successes, 20 the entire result be* 
ing that the whole of the fertile region on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, from Hit to the Persian Gulf, was for the time re¬ 
duced, made a portion of Abu-bekr’s dominions, and parcelled 
out among Mohammedan governors. 21 Persia was deprived of 
the protection which a dependent Arab kingdom to the west of 
the river had hitherto afforded her, and was brought into di¬ 
rect contact with the great Mohammedan monarchy along al¬ 
most the whole of her western frontier. Henceforth she was 
open to attack on this side for a distance of above four hundred 
miles, with no better barrier than a couple of rivers interposed 
between her enemy and her capital. 

Soon after his conquest of the kingdom of Hira, Kaled was 
recalled from the Euphrates to the Syrian war, 22 and was em¬ 
ployed in the siege of Damascus, 23 while Persia enjoyed a 
breathing-space. Advantage was taken of this interval to stir 
up disaffection in the newly-conquered province. Rustam, ap¬ 
pointed to the command against the Arabs by Isdigerd, 24 sent 
emissaries to the various towns of the Sawad, 25 urging them to 
rise in revolt and promising to support such a movement with 
a Persian army. 26 The situation was critical; and if the Mo¬ 
hammedans had been less tenacious, or the Persians more 
skilfully handled, the whole of the Sawad might have been re¬ 
covered. But Rustam allowed his troops to be defeated in de- 
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tail. A1 Motlianna and Abu Obediah, in three separate engage- 
ments, at Namarik, Sakatiya, and Barusma, 27 overcame the 
Persian leaders, Jaban, Narses, and Jalenus, and drove their 
shattered armies back on the Tigris. The Mohammedan au¬ 
thority was completely re-established in the tract between the 
desert and the Euphrates; it was even extended across the Eu¬ 
phrates into the tract watered by the Shat-el-Iiie; and it soon 
became a question whether Persia would be able to hold tin 
Mesopotamian region, or whether the irrepressible Arabs would 
not very shortly wrest it from her grasp. But at this point in 
the history the Arabs experienced a severe reverse. On learn¬ 
ing the defeat of his lieutenants, Rustam sent an army to 
watch the enemy, under the command of Bahman-Dsul- 
hadjib, 28 or “Bahman the beetle-browed,” which encamped 
upon the Western Euphrates at Kossen-natek, not far from the 
site of Kufa. At the same time, to raise the courage of the 
soldiers, he entrusted to this leader the sacred standard of 
Persia, the famous clurufsh-kaicani , or leathern apron of the 
blacksmith Kawah, 29 which was richly adorned with silk and 
gems, and is said to have measured eighteen feet long by 
twelve feet broad. 30 Bahman had with him, according to the 
Persian tradition, 30,000 men and thirty elephants; 31 the Arabs 
under Abu Obediah numbered no more than 9000, or at the 
most 10,000. 32 Bahman is reported 33 to have given his adver¬ 
sary the alternative of passing the Euphrates or allowing the 
Persians to cross it. Aim Obediah preferred the bolder course, 
and, in spite of the dissuasions of his chief officers, threw a 
bridge of boats across the stream, and so conveyed his troops 
to the left bank. Here he found the Persian horse-archers 
covered with their scale armor, 34 and drawn up in a solid line 
behind their elephants. Galled severely by the successive 
flights of arrows, the Arab cavalry sought to come to close 
quarters; but their horses, terrified by the unwonted sight of 
the huge animals, and further alarmed by the tinkling of the 
bells hung round their necks, 35 refused to advance. It was 
found necessary to dismount, and assail the Persian line on 
foot. A considerable impression had been made, and it was 
thought that the Persians would take to flight, 86 when Abu 
Obediah, in attacking the most conspicuous of the elephants, 
was seized by the infuriated animal and trampled under his 
ioet. 37 Inspirited by this success, the Persians rushed upon 
their enemies, who, disheartened by the loss of their comman¬ 
der, began a retrograde movement, falling back upon their 
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newly-made bridge. This, however, was found to have been 
broken, either by the enemy, 38 or by a rash Arab who thought, 
by making retreat impossible, to give his own side the courage 
of despair. Before the damage done could be repaired, the re¬ 
treating host suffered severely. The Persians pressed closely 
upon them, slew many, and drove others into the stream, 
where they were drowned. Out of the 9000 or 10,000 who 
originally passed the river, only 5000 returned, and of these 
2000 at once dispersed to their homes. 39 Besides Abu Obediah, 
the veteran Salit was slain ; 40 and A1 Mothanna, who succeeded 
to the command on Abu Obediah’s death, was severely 
wounded. 41 The last remnant of the defeated army might 
easily have been destroyed, had not a dissension arisen among 
the Persians, which induced Bahman to return to Ctesiphon. 

The Arabs, upon this repulse, retired to El Lis; 42 and A1 
Mothanna sent to Omar for reinforcements, which speedily 
arrived under the command of Jarir, son of Abdallah. 43 A1 
Mothanna was preparing to resume the offensive when the 
Persians, anticipated him. A body of picked troops, led by 
Mihran, 44 a general of reputation, crossed the Euphrates, and 
made a dash at Hira. Hastily collecting his men, who were 
widely dispersed, A1 'Mothanna gave the assailants battle on 
the canal El Boweib, in the near vicinity of the threatened 
town, and though the Persians fought with desperation from 
noon to sunset, succeeded in defeating them and in killing 
their commander. 45 The beaten army recrossed the Euphra¬ 
tes, and returned to Ctesiphon without suffering further 
losses, since the Arabs were content to have baffled their 
attack, and did not pursue them many miles from the field of 
battle. 46 All Mesopotamia, however, was by this defeat laid 
open to the invaders, whose ravages soon extended to the 
Tigris and the near vicinity of the capital. 47 

The year a.d. 636 now arrived, and the Persians resolved 
upon an extraordinary effort. An army of 120,000 men was 
enrolled, 48 and Rustam, reckoned the best general of the day, 
was placed at its head. 49 The Euphrates was once more 
crossed, the Sawad entered, its inhabitants invited to revolt, 50 
and the Arab force, which had been concentrated at Cadesia 
(Kadisiyeh), where it rested upon a fortified town, was sought 
out and challenged to the combat. The Caliph Omar had by 
great efforts contrived to raise his troops in the Sawad to the 
number of 30,000, 51 and had entrusted the command of them 
to Sa’ad, the son of Wakas, since A1 Mothanna had died of his 
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wound. 52 Sa’ad stood wholly on the defensive. His camp 
was pitched outside the walls of Cadesia, in a position pro¬ 
tected on either side by a canal, 63 or branch stream, derived 
from the Euphrates, and flowing to the south-east out of the 
Sea of Nedjef. He himself, prevented by boils from sitting on 
his horse, looked down on his troops, and sent them directions 
from the Cadesian citadel. 54 Rustam, in order to come to 
blows, was obliged to All up the more eastern of the branch 
streams (El Atik), with reeds and earth, 66 and in this way to 
cross the channel. The Arabs made no attempt to hinder the 
operation; and the Persian general, having brought his vast 
army directly opposite to the enemy, proceeded to array his 
troops as he thought most expedient. Dividing his army into 
a centre and two wings, he took himself the position of honor 
in the mid line 56 with nineteen elephants and three fifths of 
his forces, 57 while he gave the command of the right wing to 
Jalenus, and of the left to Bendsuwan; 58 each of whom we 
may suppose to have had 24 000 troops and seven elephants. 
The Arabs, on their side, made no such division. Kaled, son 
of Orfuta, was the sole leader in the fight, though Sa’ad from 
his watch-tower observed the battle and gave his orders. The 
engagement began at mid-day and continued till sunset. At 
the signal of Allah akbar, “God is great,” shouted by Sa’ad 
from his tower, the Arabs rushed to the attack. Their cavalry 
charged; but the Persians advanced against them them line 
of elephants, repeating with excellent effect the tactics of the 
famous “Battle of the Bridge.” 69 The Arab horse fled; the 
foot alone remained firm; victory seemed inclining to the 
Persians, who were especially successful on either wing; 60 
Toleicha, with his “lions” 61 failed to re-establish the balance; 
and all would have been lost, had not Assem, at the command 
of Sa’ad, sent a body of archers and other footmen to close 
with the elephants, gall them with missiles, cut their girths, 
and so precipitate their riders to the ground. Relieved from 
this danger, the Arab horse succeeded in repulsing the Per¬ 
sians, who as evening approached retired in good order to 
their camp. The chief loss on this, the “day of concussion,” 
was suffered by the Arabs, who admit that they had 500 
killed, 63 and must have had a proportional number of 
wounded. 

On the morning of the second day the site of the battle was 
somewhat changed, the Persians having retired a little during 
the night. 64 Reinforcements from Syria kept reaching the 
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Arab camp through most of the day; 65 and hence it is known 
to the Arab writers as the “day of succors.” 66 The engage¬ 
ment seems for some .time not to have been general, the Arabs 
waiting for more troops to reach them, while the Persians 
abstained because they had not yet repaired the furniture cf 
their elephants. 67 Thus the morning passed in light skir¬ 
mishes and single combats between the champions of either 
host, who went out singly before the lines and challenged 
each other to the encounter. 68 The result of the duels was 
adverse to the Persians, who lost in the course of them two of 
their best generals, Bendsuwan and Bahman-Dsulhadjib. 69 
After a time the Arabs, regarding themselves as sufficiently 
reinforced, attacked the Persians along their whole line, 
partly with horse, and partly with camels, dressed up to 
resemble elephants. 70 The effect on the Persian cavalry was 
the same as had on the preceding day been produced by the 
real elephants on the horse of the Arabs; it was driven off the 
held and dispersed, suffering considerable losses. But the 
infantry stood firm, and after a while the cavalry rallied; 
Rustam, who had been in danger of suffering capture, was 
saved; 71 and night closing in, defeat was avoided, though the 
advantage of the day rested clearly with the Arabs. The 
Persians had lost 10,000 in killed and wounded, the Arabs no 
more than 2000. 72 

In the night which followed “the day of succors” great 
efforts were made by the Persians to re-equip their elephants, 
and when morning dawned they were enabled once more to 
bring the unwieldy beasts into line. But the Arabs and their 
horses had now grown more familiar with the strange ani¬ 
mals ; they no longer shrank from meeting them; and some 
Persian deserters gave the useful information that, in order to 
disable the brutes it was only necessary to wound them on the 
proboscis or in the eye. Thus instructed, the Arabs made the 
elephants the main object of their attack, and, having 
wounded the two which were accustomed to lead the rest, 
caused the whole body on a sudden to take to flight, cross the 
canal El Atik, and proceed at full speed to Ctesiphon. The 
armies then came to close quarters; and the foot and horse 
contended through the day with swords and spears, neither 
side being able to make any serious impression upon the 
other. 73 As night closed in, however, the Persians once more 
fell back, crossing the canal El Atik, 74 and so placing that 
barrier between themselves and their adversaries. 
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Their object in this manoeuvre was probably to obtain the 
rest which they must have greatly needed. The Persians 
were altogether of a frame less robust, and of a constitution 
less hardy, than the Arabs. Their army at Kadisiyeh was, 
moreover, composed to a large extent of raw recruits; and 
three consecutive days of severe fighting must have sorely 
tried its endurance. The Persian generals hoped, it would 
seem, by crossing the Atik to refresh their troops with a quiet 
night before renewing the combat on the morrow. But the 
indefatigable Arabs, perhaps guessing their intention, deter¬ 
mined to frustrate it, and prevented the tired host from 
enjoying a moment’s respite. The “day of embittered war,” 
as it was called, 75 was followed by the “night of snarling”—a 
time of horrid noise and tumult, during which the discordant 
cries of the troops on either side were thought to resemble the 
yells and barks of dogs and jackals. Two of the bravest of 
the Arabs, Toleicha and Amr, crossed the Atik with small 
bodies of troops, and under cover of the darkness entered the 
Persian camp, slew numbers, and caused the greatest con¬ 
fusion. 76 By degrees a general engagement was brought on, 
which continued into the succeeding day, so that the ‘ ‘ night 
of snarling” can scarcely be separated 77 from the “day of 
cormorants” 78 —the last of the four days’ Kadisiyeh fight. 

It would seem that the Persians must on the fourth day have 
had for a time the advantage, since we find them once more 
fighting upon the old ground, in the tract between the two 
canals, with the Atik in their rear. 73 About noon, however, a 
wind arose from the west, bringing with it clouds of sand, 
which were blown into the faces and eyes of the Persians, 
while the Arabs, having their backs to the storm, suffered but 
little from its fury. Under these circumstances the Moslems 
made fresh efforts, and after a while a part of the Persian army 
was forced to give ground. Hormuzan, satrap of Susiana, and 
Firuzan, the general who afterwards commanded at Ne- 
havend, 80 fell back. The line of battle was dislocated; the per¬ 
son of the commander became exposed to danger: and about 
the same time a sudden violent gust tore away the awning 
that shaded his seat, 81 and blew it into the Atik, which was not 
far off. Rustam sought a refuge from the violence of the storm 
among his baggage mules, and was probably meditating flight, 
when the Arabs were upon him. Hillal, son of Alkama, intent 
upon plunder, began to cut the cords of the baggage and strew 
it upon the ground. A bag falling severely injured Rustam, M 
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who threw himself into the Atik and attempted to swim 
across. Hillal, however, rushed after him, drew him"to shore, 
and slew him; after which he mounted the vacant throne, and 
shouted as loudly as he could, 63 4 4 By the lord of the Kaaba, I 
have killed Bustam.” The words created a general panic. 
Everywhere the Persian courage fell; the most part despaired 
wholly, and at once took to flight; a few cohorts alone stood 
firm and were cut to pieces ; 64 the greater number of the men 
rushed hastily to the Atik; some swam the stream others 
crossed where it had been filled up; but as many as 30,000 
perished in the waves. 65 Ten thousand had fallen on the field 
of battle 86 in the course of the preceding night and day, while 
of the Mohammedans as many as 6000 had been slain. Thus 
the last day of the Kadisiyeh fight was stoutly contested; and 
the Persian defeat was occasioned by no deficiency of courage, 
but by the occurrence of a sand-storm and by the almost acci¬ 
dental death of the commander. Among the Persian losses in 
the battle that of the national standard, 07 the durufsh-Jcawani 
was reckoned the most serious. 

The retreat of the defeated army was conducted by Jalenus. 
Sa’ad, anxious to complete his victory, sent three bodies of troops 
across the Atik, to press upon the flying foe. One of these, 
commanded by Sohra, earne up with the Persian rear guard 
under Jalenus at Harrar, and slaughtered it, together with its 
leader. 80 The other two seem to have returned without effect¬ 
ing much. The bulk of the fugitives traversed Mesopotamia 
in safety, and found a shelter behind the walls of Ctesiphon. 

By the defeat of Kadisiyeh all hope of recovering the ter¬ 
ritory on the right bank of the Euphrates was lost; but Persia 
did not as yet despair of maintaining her independence. It was 
evident, indeed, that the permanent maintenance of the capital 
was henceforth precarious; and a wise forethought would have 
suggested the removal of the Court from so exposed a situation 
and its transference to some other position, either to Istakr, 
the aneient metropolis of Persia Proper, or to Hamadan, the 
capital city of Media. But probably it was considered that to 
retire voluntarily from the Tigris would be a confession of 
weakness, as fatal to the stability of the empire as to be driven 
back by the Arabs; and perhaps it may have been hoped that 
the restless nomads would be content with their existing con¬ 
quests, or that they might receive a check at the hands of 
Borne which would put a stop to their aggressions elsewhere. 
It is remarkable that, during the pause of a year and a half 
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which intervened between the battle of Kadisiyeh and the re¬ 
sumption of hostilities by the Arabs, nothing seems to have 
been done by Persia in the way of preparation against her ter¬ 
rible assailants. 

In the year a.d. 837 the Arabs again took the offensive. 
They had employed the intervening year and a half in the 
foundation of Busrah and Kufa/ 9 and in the general consolida¬ 
tion of their sway on the right bank of the Euphrates. 90 They 
were now prepared for a further movement. The conduct of 
the war was once more entrusted to Sa’ad. Having collected 
an army of 20,000 men, 91 this general proceeded from Kufa to 
Anbar 02 (or Perisabor), where he crossed the Euphrates, and 
entered on the Mesopotamian region. Isdigerd, learning that 
he had put his forces in motion, and was bent upon attacking 
Ctesiphon, called a council of war, and asked its advice as to 
the best course to be pursued under the circumstances. 03 It 
was generally agreed that the capital must be evacuated, and 
a stronger situation in the more mountainous part of the coun¬ 
try occupied; but Isdigerd was so unwilling to remove that he 
waited till the Arabian general, with a force now raised to 
80,000, had reached Sabat, 84 which was only a day’s march 
from the capital, before he could be induced to commence liis 
retreat. He then abandoned the town hastily, without carry¬ 
ing off more than a small portion of the treasures which his 
ancestors had during four centuries accumulated at the main 
seat of their power, and retired to Holwan, a strong place in 
the Zagros mountain-range. 95 Sa’ad, on learning his move¬ 
ment, sent a body of troops in pursuit, which came up with 
the rear-guard of the Persians, and cut it in pieces, but effected 
nothing reallj* important. Isdigerd made good his retreat, and 
in a short time concentrated at Holwan an army of above 
100,000 men. 9 * Sa’ad, instead of pushing forward and engaging 
this force, was irresistibly attracted by the reputed wealth of 
the Great Ctesiphon, and, marching thither, entered the unre¬ 
sisting city, 97 with his troops, in the sixteenth year of the 
Hegira, the four hundred and eleventh from the foundation of 
the Sassanian kingdom by Artaxerxes, son of Babek. 

Ctesiphon was, undoubtedly, a rich prize. Its palaces and 
its gardens, its opulent houses and its pleasant fields, its foun¬ 
tains and its flowers, are celebrated by the Arabian writers, 
who are never weary of rehearsing the beauty of its site, the 
elegance of the buildings, the magnificence and luxury of their 
furniture, or the amount of the treasures which were contained 
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in them. 98 The royal palace, now known as the Takht-i- 
Khosru," especially provoked their admiration. It was buiit 
of polished stone, and had in front of it a portico of twelve 
marble pillars, each 150 feet high. The length of the edifice 
was 450 feet, its breadth ISO, its height 150. In the centre 
was the hall of audience, a noble apartment, 115 feet long and 
85 high, 100 with a magnificent vaulted roof, bedecked with 
golden stars, so arranged as to represent the motions of the 
planets among the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 101 where the mon¬ 
arch was accustomed to sit on a golden throne, hearing causes 
and dispensing justice to his subjects. The treasury and the 
various apartments were full of gold and silver, of costly robes 
and precious stones, of jewelled arms and dainty carpets. The 
glass vases of the spice magazine contained an abundance of 
musk, camphor, 102 amber, gums, drugs, and delicious per¬ 
fumes. In one apartment was found a carpet of white brocade, 
450 feet long and 90 broad, with a border worked in precious 
stones of various hues, to represent a garden of all kinds of 
beautiful flowers. The leaves were formed of emeralds, the 
blossoms and buds of pearls, rubies, sapphires, and other gems 
of immense value. Among the objects found in the treasury 
were a horse made entirely of gold, bearing a silver saddle set 
with a countless multitude of jewels, and a camel made of 
silver, accompanied by a foal of which the material was gold. 
A coffer belonging to Isdigerd was captured at the bridge over 
the Nahrwan canal as it guardians were endeavoring to carry 
it off. Among its contents were a robe of state embroidered 
with rubies and pearls, several garments made of tissue of 
gold, the crown and seal of Chosroes (Anushirwan?), and ten 
pieces of silk brocade. The armory of Chosroes also fell into 
the conqueror’s hands. It contained his helmet, breastplate, 
greaves, and arm-pieces, all of solid gold adorned with pearls, 
six “cuirasses of Solomon,” and ten costly scimitars. The 
works of art, and a fifth part of the entire booty, were set 
apart for the Caliph Omar, and sent by trusty messengers to 
Medina; the value of the remainder was so enormous 103 that 
when Sa’ad divided it among his 60,000 soldiers the share of 
each amounted to 12,000 dirhems (312Z.). 

It is said 104 that Sa’ad, after capturing Ctesiphon, was anxious 
to set out in pursuit of Isdigerd, but was restrained by de¬ 
spatches received from Omar, which commanded him to remain 
at the Persian capital, and to employ his brother Hashem, and 
the experienced general, El Kakaa, in the further prosecution 
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of the war. Hashem was, therefore, sent with 12,000 men, 
against the fugitive monarch, whose forces, said to have ex¬ 
ceeded 100,000 men, and commanded by a Mihran, were drawn 
up at Jalula, not far from Hoi wan. 105 The disparity of num* 
hers forced Hashem to condescend to maneuvering; and it was 
six months before he ventured on a general engagement with 
his antagonist. Again the Mohammedans proved victorious; 
and this time the carnage was excessive; 100,000 Persians are 
said to have lain dead on the battle-field; the commander was 
himself among the slain. Jalula at once surrendered; and 
fresh treasures were obtained. Among other precious articles, 
a figure of a camel, with its rider, in solid gold, was found in 
one of the tents. 106 Altogether the booty is reckoned at about 
four millions of our money—the share of each soldier engaged 
being 10,000 dirhems, 107 or about 2G0Z. sterling. 

Isdigerd, on learning the result of the battle of Jalula, quitted 
Holwan, and retired to Eei, a large town near the Caspian 
sea, 108 at a short distance from the modern Teheran, thus 
placing the entire Zagros range between himself and his 
irresistible foes. A general named Khosru-siim was left behind 
with a large body of troops, and was bidden to defend Holwan 
to the last extremity. Instead of remaining, however, within 
the walls of the stronghold, Khosru-sum rashly led his force to 
meet that of El Kakaa, wdio defeated him at Kasr-i-Shirin 109 
and entirely dispersed his army. Holwan, being left without 
protection, surrendered; the conquest of Shir wan, Mah-sabadan, 
and Tekrit followed; 110 and by the close of the year a.d. G37tlie 
banner of the Prophet waved over the whole tract west of 
Zagros, from Nineveh almost to Susa, or from the Kurnib to 
the Kuran river. 

Another short pause in the Arabian aggressions upon Persia 
now occurred; but in the year a.d. 659 their attacks were re¬ 
sumed, and the Persians had to submit to further losses. 
Otba, governor of Busrah, sent an expedition across the Shat- 
cl-Arab into Susiana, 11 ' and, supported by the Arab population 
of the province, which deserted the Persian side, engaged Hor- 
muzan, the satrap, in two battles, defeated him, and forced 
him to cede a portion of his territory, including the important 
city of Ahwaz. 112 Soon afterwards, Ala, governor of Bahrein, 
conducted in person an expedition into Persia Proper, crossing 
the Gulf in the rude vessels of the time, and attacking Shehrek, 
the Persian satrap, w r ho acknowledged the authority of Isdi¬ 
gerd. Here, the Arabs were for once unsuccessful. Shehrek 
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collected a force which Ala was afraid to encounter; the Arab 
chief retreated to the coast, but found his fleet engulfed by 
the waves; and it was only with great difficulty that he made 
his escape by land from the country which he had ventured to 
invade. He owed his escape to Otba, who sent troops from 
Busrah to his aid, defeated Shehrek, and rescued his fellow 
governor from the peril which threatened him. 113 

In the next year (a.d. 640) Hoi'muzan, incited by Isdigerd, 
made a desperate attempt to recover the territory which he 
had been compelled to cede. Assisted by Shehrek, governor of 
Persia Proper, he attacked the Arabs unawares, but was 
speedily met, driven from Eam-Hormuz to Shuster, and there 
besieged for the space of six months. As many as eighty 
engagements are said to have taken place before the walls, 114 
with no decided advantage to either side. At length Al-Bera, 
son of Malik, one of the companions of the Prophet, and be¬ 
lieved by many to possess the prophetic spirit, announced that 
victory was about to incline to the Moslems, but that he him¬ 
self would be slain. A chance arrow having fulfilled won half 
of the prediction, the Arabs felt an assurance that the other 
half would follow, and fought with such fanatic ardor that 
their expectations were soon fulfilled. The town was won; but 
Hormuzan retired into the citadel, and there successfully 
maintained himself, till Abu-Sabra, the Mohammedan general, 
consented to spare his life, and send him to Medina, where his 
fate should be determined by the Caliph. Hormuzan, on ob¬ 
taining an audience, pretended thirst and asked for a cup of 
water, which was given him: he then looked suspiciously 
around, as if he expected to be stabbed while drinking. “Fear 
nothing,” said Omar; “your life is safe till you have drunk the 
water.” The crafty Persian flung the cup to the ground, and 
Omar felt that he had been outwitted, but that he must keep 
his word. Hormuzan became an Arab pensionary, and shortly 
afterwards embraced Islamism. 116 His territories were occu¬ 
pied by the Moslems, whose dominions were thereby extended 
from the Kuran to the Tab river. 

The Arab conquests on the side of Persia had hitherto been 
effected and maintained by the presiding genius of one of th« 
ablest of the Mohammedan commanders, the victor of Kadi- 
siyeh, Sa’ad Ibn Abi Wakas. From Kufa, where he built him¬ 
self a magnificent palace, which Omar however caused to be 
destroyed, 116 this great general and skilful administrator direct¬ 
ed the movements of armies, arranged the divisions of pro* 
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vinces, apportioned the sums to be paid to the revenue, dealt 
out justice, and generally superintended affairs throughout the 
entire region conquered by the Arabs to the east of the desert. 
A man in such a position necessarily made himself enemies; 
and complaints were frequently carried to Omar of his lieu¬ 
tenant’s pride, luxury, and injustice. 117 What foundation 
there may have been for these charges is uncertain; but it 
seems that Omar was persuaded, towards the close of a.d. G40, 
or very early in a.d. 641, that they were of sufficient weight to 
make it necessary that they should be investigated. He 
accordingly recalled Sa’ad from his government to Medina, and 
replaced him at Kufa by Ammar Ibn Yaser. 118 

The news of this change was carried to Isdigerd at Bei, and 
caused him to conceive hopes of recovering his lost territory. 
The event shows that he attributed too much to the personal 
ability of his great antagonist; but the mistake was not un¬ 
natural ; and it was a noble impulse which led him to seize the 
first promising occasion, in order to renew the struggle and 
make a last desperate effort to save his empire and repulse the 
barbarous nomads. The facts are not as the Arabian historians 
represent them. There was no intention on the part of the 
Mohammedans to be content with the conquests which they 
made, or to remain within the boundary line of the mountains 
that separate the Mesopotamian region from the high plateau 
of Iran. 119 Mohammedanism had an insatiable ambition, and 
Avas certain to spread itself in all directions until its forces 
were expended, or a bound was set to it by resistance which it 
could not overcome. Isdigerd, by remaining quiet, might per¬ 
haps have prolonged the precarious existence of Persia for 
half a dozen years, though even this is uncertain, and it is per¬ 
haps as probable that the tide of conquest would have flowed 
eastward in a.d. 641 or 642, even had he attempted nothing. 
What alone we can be sure of his, that no acquiescence on his 
part, no abstention from warlike enterprise, no submission 
short of the acceptance of Islamism, would have availed to 
save his country for more than a very brief space from the 
tramp of the hordes that were bent on enriching themselves 
with the plunder of the whole civilized world, and imposing on 
all the nations of the earth their dominion and their religion. 

From the citadel of Eei, Isdigerd, in a.d. 641, sounded the 
call to battle with no uncertain note. His envoys spread 
themselves through Media, Azerbijan, Khorassan, Gurgan, 
Tabaristan, Merv, Bactria, Seistan, Kerman, and Farsistan 131 
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(or Persia Proper), demanding contingents of troops, and ap¬ 
pointing, as the place of rendezvous, the small town of Nehav- 
end, which .is in the mountain region, about fifty miles south of 
Hamadan. The call was responded to with zeal; and in a short 
time there was gathered together at the place named an army 
of 150,000 men. 121 Firuzan, one of the nobles who had com¬ 
manded at Kadisiyeh, 122 was made general-in-chief. The design 
was entertained of descending on EEolwan, and thence upon the 
lowland region, of re-taking Ctesiphon, crossing the great 
rivers, and destroying the rising cities of Kufa and Busrah. 123 
But the Arabs were upon the alert, and anticipated the in¬ 
tended invasion. Noman, son of Mokarrin, who commanded 
at Ahwaz, was hastily commissioned by Omar to collect the 
Arab troops stationed in Irak, Khuzistan, and the Sawad, to 
put himself at their head, and to prevent the outbreak by 
marching at once on Nehavend. He succeeded in uniting 
under his standard about 30,000 soldiers, 124 and with this mode¬ 
rate force entered the mountain tract, passed Holwan and 
Merj, and encamped at Tur, where he expected the attack of 
the enemy. 125 But Firuzan had now resolved to maintain the 
defensive. He had entrenched himself strongly in front of 
Nehavend and was bent on wearing out the patience of the 
Arabs by a prolonged resistance. Noman, finding himself un¬ 
molested, advanced from Tur to the immediate neighborhood 
of Nehavend, and endeavored to provoke his adversary to give 
battle, but without effect. For two months the two hosts faced 
each other without fighting. At last, the stores of the Arabs, 
as well as their patience, began to fail; and it was necessary to 
employ some device, or to give up the war altogether. Here¬ 
upon, Noman. by the advice of two of Ms captains, had re¬ 
course to a stratagem. He spread a report that Omar was 
dead, and breaking up from from Ms camp began a hasty re¬ 
treat. The plan succeeded. Firuzan quitted Ms entrench¬ 
ments, and led his army on the traces of the flying foe. It was 
two days before he reached them, and on the third day the bat¬ 
tle began. Noman, having addressed Ms soldiers and made 
arrangements concerning the command in case of his own 
death, mounted a milk-wMte steed, 126 and gave the signal for 
the fight by thrice shouting the famous tekbir, or battle-cry, 
11 Allah alcbar ” The Arabs charged with fury, and for a 
while, amid the clouds of dust which rose beneath their feet, 
nothing was heard but the clash of steel. 127 At length the Per¬ 
sians gave way; but, as Noman advanced his standard and led 
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the pursuit, a volley of arrows from the flying foe checked his 
movement, and at the same time terminated his career. A 
shaft had struck him in a vital part, and he fell at the moment 
of victory. For his men, maddened by the loss of their com¬ 
mander, pressed on more furiously than before; the Persians 
were unable to rally; and a promiscuous flight began. Then 
followed a dreadful slaughter. The numbers of the Persians 
must have impeded their retreat; and in the defiles of the 
mountains a rapid flight was impossible. Firuzan himself, 
who, instead of falling back on Nehavend, took the road lead¬ 
ing north to Hamadan, was overtaken by El Kakaain a narrow 
pass, and put to the sword. More than 100,000 Persians are 
said to have perished. 128 The victors, pressing onwards, easily 
took Nehavend. Hamadan surrendered to them shortly after' 
wards. 129 

The defeat of Nehavend terminated the Sassanian power. 1311 
Isdigerd indeed, escaping from Rei, and flying continually 
from place to place, prolonged an inglorious existence for the 
space of ten more years—from a.d. 641 to a.d. 651; but he had 
no longer a kingdom. Persia fell to pieces on the occasion of 
“the victory of victories, 131 and made no other united effort 
against the Arabs. Province after province was occupied by 
the fierce invaders; 132 and, at length, in a.d. 651, their arms 
penetrated to Merv, where the last scion of the house of Babek 
had for some years found a refuge. It is said that during this 
interval he had made efforts to engage the Khan of the Turks 
and the Emperor of the Chinese to embrace his cause; 132 but, if 
this were so, it was without success. Though they may have 
lent him some encouragement, no real effort was made by 
either potentate on his behalf. Isdigerd, at Merv, during his 
later years, experienced the usual fate of sovereigns who have 
lost their kingdoms. He was alternately flattered and coerced 
by pretended friends among his own people—induced to cherish 
vain hopes, and driven to despair, by the fluctuating counsels 
of the monarchs of neighboring nations. At last he was mur¬ 
dered by a subject for the sake of his clothes, when he was 
flying from a combined attack of treacherous subjects and 
offended foreigners. 134 

It is difficult to form a decided opinion as to the character of 
Isdigerd III. He was but fifteen years of age at his accession, 
twenty-four at the time of the battle of Nehavend, and thirty- 
four at his decease, a.d. 651. It is in his favor that “history 
lays no crimes to his charge 135 for this can be said of very few 
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Sassanian sovereigns. It is also to his credit that he persevered 
so long in struggling against his fate, and in endeavoring to 
maintain, or restore, the independence of his nation. But, on 
the other hand, it must be confessed that there is little to he 
admired in the measures which he took to meet the perils of 
the time, and that personally he appears to have been weak and 
of luxurious habits. During the whole of his long struggle 
mth the Arabs he seems never once to have placed himself at 
the head of his troops, much less to have crossed swords with 
the enemy. He intrusted the defence of Persia to generals, 
and did not even seek to inspire his soldiers with enthusiasm 
by his own presence in their camp. Always occupying some 
secure fortress far in the rear of his army, he fled from each as 
the enemy made a step in advance, quitting Ctesiphon for Hol- 
wan, Hoi wan for Rei, and Rei for Herv, never venturing upon 
a stand, never making an appeal to the loyalty which was 
amongst the best qualities of the Persians, and which would 
have caused them to fight with desperation in defence of a 
present king. Carrying with him in all his wanderings the 
miserable pageant of an Oriental court, he suffered his move¬ 
ments to be hampered and his resources crippled by a throng 
of 4000 useless retainers, 136 whom he could not bring himself to 
dismiss. Instead of donning the armor which befitted one who 
was struggling for his crown, he wore to the last the silken 
robes, the jewelled belt, the rings and bracelets that were only 
suited for the quiet inmate of a palace, and by this incongruous 
and misplaced splendor he provoked, and, perhaps we may say, 
deserved his fate. A monarch who loses his crown for the most 
part awakens interest and sympathy; but no historian has a 
word of commiseration for the last of the Sassanidae, who is 
reproached with feebleness, cowardice, and effeminacy. 137 It 
must certainly be allowed that he was no hero; but considering 
his extreme youth when his perils began, the efforts which he 
made to meet them, and the impossibility of an effective 
resistance in the effete and exhausted condition of the Persian 
nation, history is scarcely justified in passing upon the unfortu¬ 
nate prince a severe judgment. 

The coins assigned to Isdigerd III. are neither numerous nor 
very remarkable. 13d The head is in general very similar to that 
of Artaxerxes III. The pearl bordering around it is single, and 
in the margin are the usual stars and crescents of the later 
Sassanian kings. The margin, however, shows also in some 
instances a peculiar device behind the crown, and also a legend, 
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which has been read, but very doubtfully, 139 as ‘ ‘ Ormazd. ” The 
king ? s name is given as Iskart or Iskarti. Among the regnal 
years marked on the reverse have been found the numbers 
“ nineteen” and “twenty.” Among the mint-marks are Azer- 
bijan, Abiverd, and Merv. [PI. XXIV., Fig. 4.] 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Architecture of the Sassanians. Its Origin. Its Peculiarities. 
Oblong Square Plan. Arched Entrance Halls. Domes rest¬ 
ing on Pendentives. Suites of Apartments. Ornamenta¬ 
tion: Exterior , by Pilasters , Cornices , String-courses , and 
shallow arched Recesses , icith Pilasters between them; In¬ 
terior, by Pillars supporting Transverse Ribs,or by Door¬ 
ways and False Windows , like the Persopolitan. Specimen 
Palaces at Serbistan , at Firuzbad , at Ctesiphon, at Mashita. 
Elaborate Decoration at the last-named Palace. Decoration 
Elsewhere. Arch of Takht-i-Boston. Sassanian Statuary. 
Sassanian Bas-reliefs. Estimate of their Artistic Value. 
Question of the Employment by the Sassanians of Byzan¬ 
tine Artists. General Summary. 

“ With the accession of the Sassanians, Persia regained much of that power and 
stability to which she had been so long a stranger. . . . The improvement in the 
fine arts t home indicates returning prosperity, and a degree of security unknown 
since the fall of the AchaerJaenidae. 1, —Fergusson, Histcn-y of Architecture, vol. 1. 
pp. 331-2, 2d edition. 

When Persia under the Sassanian princes shook oil the bar¬ 
barous yoke to which she had submitted for the space of almost 
five centuries, she found architecture and the other fine arts at 
almost the lowest possible ebb throughout the greater part of 
Western Asia. 1 The ruins of the Achaemenlan edifices, which 
were still to be seen at Pasargadae, Persopolis, and elsewhere, 3 
bore witness to the grandeur of idea, and magnificence of con¬ 
struction, which had once formed part of the heritage of the 
Persian nation; but the intervening period was one during 
winch the arts had well-nigh wholly disappeared from the 
Western Asiatic world; and when the early sovereigns of the 
house of Sassan felt the desire, common with powerful mon- 
archs, to exhibit their greatness in their buildings, they found 
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themselves at the first without artists to design, without arti¬ 
sans to construct, and almost without models to copy. The 
Parthians, who had ruled over Persia for nearly four hundred 
years/ had preferred country to city life, tents to buildings, 
and had not themselves erected a single edifice of any preten¬ 
sion during the entire period of their dominion. 4 Nor had the 
nations subjected to their sway, for the most part, exhibited 
any constructive genius, or been successful in supplying the 
artistic deficiencies of their rulers. In one place alone was 
there an exception to this general paralysis of the artistic 
powers. At Hatra, in the middle Mesopotamian region, an 
Arab dynasty, which held under the Parthian kings, had 
thought its dignity to require that it should be lodged in a pal¬ 
ace/and had resuscitated a native architecture in Mesopotamia, 
after centuries of complete neglect. When the Sassanians 
looked about for a foundation on which they might work, and 
out of which they might form a style suitable to their needs 
and worthy of their power and opulence, they found what they 
sought in the Hatra edifice, which was within the limits of 
their kingdom, and at no great distance from one of the cities 
where they held their Court. 

The early palaces of the Sassanians have ceased to exist. 
Artaxerxes, the son of Babek, Sapor the first, and their imme- 
mediate successors, undoubtedly erected residences for them¬ 
selves exceeding in size and richness the buildings which had 
contented the Parthians, as well as those in which their own 
ancestors, the tributary kings of Persia under Parthia, had 
passed their lives. But these residences have almost wholly 
disappeared. 6 The most ancient of the Sassanian buildings 
which admit of being measured and described are assigned 7 
to the century between a.d. 350 and 450; and we are thus 
unable to trace the exact steps by which the Sassanian style 
was gradually elaborated. We come upon it when it is be¬ 
yond the stage of infancy, when it has acquired a marked and 
decided character, when it no longer hesitates or falters, but 
knows what it wants, and goes straight to its ends. Its main 
features are simple, and are uniform from first to last, the 
later buildings being merely enlargements of the earlier/ by an 
addition to the number or to the size of the apartments. The 
principal peculiarities of the style are, first, that the plan of 
the entire building is an oblong square, without adjuncts or 
projections; secondly, that the main entrance is into a lofty 
vaulted porch or hall by an archway of the entire width of the 
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apartment; thirdly, that beside these oblong halls, the build¬ 
ing contains square apartments, vaulted with domes, which 
are circular at their base, and elliptical in their section, and 
which rest on pendentives of an unusual character; fourthly, 
that the apartments are numerous and en suite , opening one 
into another, without the intervention of passages; and fifthly, 
that the palace comprises, as a matter of course, a court, 
placed towards the rear of the building, with apartments 
opening into it. 

The oblong square is variously proportioned. The depth 
maybe a little more than the breadth, 9 or it maybe nearly 
twice as much. 10 In either case, the front occupies one of the 
shorter sides, or ends of the edifice. The outer wall is some¬ 
times pierced by one entrance only; 11 but, more commonly, 
entrances are multiplied beyond the limit commonly observed 
in modem buildings. 12 The great entrance is in the exact 
centre of the front. This entrance, as already noticed, is com¬ 
monly by a lofty arch which (if we set aside the domes) is of 
almost the full height of the building, and constitutes one of 
its most striking, and to Europeans most extraordinary, 
features. From the outer air, we look, as it were, straight 
into the heart of the edifice, in one instance 18 to the depth of 
115 feet, a distance equal to the length of Henry VII.’s Chapel 
at Westminster. The effect is very strange when first seen 
by the inexperienced traveller; but similar entrances are com¬ 
mon in the mosques of Armenia and Persia, and in the palaces 
of the latter country. In the mosques ‘ ‘ lofty and deeply- 
recessed portals,” “ unrivalled for grandeur and appropriate¬ 
ness, 5 ’ 14 are rather the rule than the exception; and, in the 
palaces, u Throne-rooms 5 5 are commonly mere deep recesses 
of this character, vaulted or supported by pillars, and open at 
one end to the full width and height of the apartment. 16 The 
height of the arch varies in Sassanian buildings from about 
fifty to eighty-five feet; it is generally plain, and without 
ornament; but in one case we meet with a foiling of small 
arches round the great one, 16 which has an effect that is not 
unpleasing. 

The domed apartments are squares of from twenty-five to 
forty feet, or a little more. The domes are circular at their 
base; but a section of them would exhibit a half ellipse, with its 
longest and shortest diameters proportioned as three to two. 17 
The height to which they rise from the ground is not much 
above seventy feet. 18 A single building will have two or three 
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domes, either of the same size, or occasionally of different 
dimensions. It is a peculiarity of their construction that they 
rest, not on drums, but on pendentives of a curious character. 
A series of semi-circular arches is thrown across the angles of 
the apartment, each projecting further into it than the pre¬ 
ceding, and in this way the corners are got rid of, and the 
square converted into the circular shape. 13 A cornice ran 
round the apartment, either above or below the pendentives, 
or sometimes both above and below. 2 " The domes were pierced 
by a number of small holes, which admitted some light, and 
the upper part of the walls between the pendentives was 
also pierced by windows. 

There are no passages or corridors in the Sassanian palaces. 
The rooms for the most part open one into the other. Where 
this is not the case, they give upon a common meeting-ground, 
which is either an open court, or a large vaulted apartment. 
The openings are in general doorways of moderate size, but 
sometimes they are arches of the full width of the subordinate 
room or apartment. As many as seventeen or eighteen rooms 
have been found in a palace. 21 

There is no appearance in any Sassanian edifice of a real 
second story. The famous Takht-i-Khosru presents exter¬ 
nally the semblance of such an arrangement; but this seems 
to have been a mere feature of the external ornamentation, 
and to have had nothing to do with the interior. 22 

The exterior ornamentation of the Sassanian buildings was 
by pilasters, by arched recesses, by cornices, and sometimes 
by string-courses. 23 An ornamentation at once simple and 
elegant is that of the lateral faces of the palace at Firuzabad, 
where long reed-like pilasters are carried from the ground to 
the cornice, while between them are a series of tall narrow 
doubly recessed arches. 24 Far less satisfactory is the much 
more elaborate design adopted at Ctesiphon, 25 where six series 
of blind arches of different kinds are superimposed the one on 
the other, with string-courses between them, and with pilasters, 
placed singly or in pairs, separating the arches into groups, 
and not regularly superimposed, as pillars, whether real or 
seeming, ought to be. 

The interior ornamentation was probably, in a great measure, 
by stucco, painting, and perhaps gilding. 26 All this, however, 
if it existed, has disappeared; and the interiors now present a 
bare and naked appearance, which is only slightly relieved by 
the occasional occurrence of windows, of ornamental door- 
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ways, and of niches, which recall well-known features at 
Persepolis. In some instances, however, the arrangement of 
the larger rooms was improved by means of short pillars, 
placed at some distance from the walls, and supporting a sort 
of transverse rib, which broke the uniformity of the roof. 27 
The pillars were connected with the side walls by low arches. 

Such are the main peculiarities of Sassanian palace architec¬ 
ture. The general effect of the great halls is grand, though 
scarcely beautiful; and, in the best specimens, 28 the entire 
palace has an air of simple severity which is striking and 
dignified. The internal arrangements do not appear to be 
very convenient. Too much is sacrificed to regularity; and 
the opening of each room into its neighbor must, one would 
think, have been unsatisfactory. Still, the edifices are re¬ 
garded as ‘'indicating considerable originality and power,” 
though they ‘-point to a state of society when attention to 
security hardly allowed the architect the free exercise of the 
more delicate ornaments of his art. 29 

From this general account of the main features of the 
architecture it is proposed now to proceed to a more particular 
description of the principal extant Sassanian buildings—the 
palaces at Serbistan, Firuzabacl, Ctesiphon, and Masliita. 

The palace at Serbistan is the smallest, and probably the 
earliest of the four. It has been assigned conjecturally to the 
middle of the fourth century, 31 or the reign of Sapor II. The 
ground plan is an oblong but little removed from a square, the 
length being 42 French metres, and the breadth nearly 37 
metres. 31 [PI. XXV., Fig. 1.] The building faces west, and is 
entered by three archways, between which are groups of three 
semi-circular pilasters, while beyond the two outer arches 
towards the angles of the building is a single similar pilaster. 
Within the archways are halls or porches of different depths, 
the central one of the three being the shallowest. [PI. XXV., 
Fig. 2.] This opens by an arched doorway into a square 
chamber, the largest in the edifice. It is domed, and has a 
diameter of about 42 feet or, including recesses, of above 57 
feet. The interior height cf the dome from the floor is G5 feet. 
P>cyond the domed chamber is a court, which measures 45 feet 
by 40, and has rooms of various sizes opening into it. One of 
these is domed; and others are for the most part vaulted. 
The great domed chamber opens towards the north, on a deep 
porch or hall, which was entered from without by the usual 
arched portal. On the south it communicates with a pillared 
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hall, above 60 feet long by 30 broad. There is another some¬ 
what similar hall on the north side of the building, in width 
about equal, but in length not quite 50 feet. In both halls the 
pillars are short, not exceeding six feet. They support piers, 
which run up perpendicularly for a considerable height, and 
then become ribs of the vaulting. 

The Firuzabad palace has a length of above 390 and a width 
of above 180 feet.* 2 Its supposed date 35 is a.d. 450. or the reign 
of Isdigerd I. As usual the ground plan is an oblong square. 
[PI. XXVI.] It is remarkable that the entire building had but 
a.single entrance. 34 This was by a noble arch, above 50 feet in 
height, which faced north, and gave admission into a vaulted 
hall, nearly 90 feet long by 43 wide, having at either side two 
lesser halls of a similar character, opening into it by somewhat 
low semi-circular arches, of nearly the full width of the apart¬ 
ments. Beyond these rooms, and communicating with them by 
narrow, but elegant doorways, were three domed chambers pre¬ 
cisely similar, occupying together the full width of the build 
ing, each about 43 feet square, and crowned by elliptical domes 
rising to the height of nearly 70 feet. [PI. XXVII., Fig. 1.] 
The ornamentation of these chambers was by their doorways, 
and by false windows, on the Persepolitan model. The domed 
chambers opened into some small apartments, beyond which 
was a large court, about 90 feet square, surrounded by vaulted 
rooms of various sizes, which for the most part communicated 
directly with it. False windows, or recesses, relieved the in¬ 
terior of these apartments, but were of a less elaborate char¬ 
acter than those of the domed chambers. Externally the whole 
building was chastely and tastefully ornamented by the tall 
narrow arches and reed-like pilasters already mentioned. 35 
[PI. XXVII., Fig. 2.] Its character, however, was upon the 
whole “simple and severe;” nor can we quarrel with the 
judgment which pronounces it “more like a gigantic bastile 
than the palace of a gay, pavilion-loving people like the 
Persians. ” 36 

It is difficult to form any very decided opinion upon the 
architectural merits of the third and grandest of the Sassanian 
palaces, the well known* “ Takht-i-Khosru,” or palace of Chos- 
roes Anushirwan, at Ctesiphon. 37 What remains of this mas¬ 
sive erection is a mere fragment, 38 which, to judge from the 
other extant Sassanian ruins, cannot have formed so much as 
one fourth part of the original edifice. [PI. XXVIII., Fig. 1.] 
Nothing has come down to our day but a single vaulted hall 
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on the grandest scale, 72 feet wide, 85 high, and 115 deep, to¬ 
gether with the mere outer wall of what no doubt constituted 
the main facade of the building. The apartments, which, ac¬ 
cording to all analogy, must have existed at the two sides, and 
in the rear, of the great hall, some of which should have been 
vaulted, have wholly perished. Imagination may supply them 
from the Firuzabad, or the Mashita palace; but not a trace, 
even of then* foundations, is extant; and the details, conse¬ 
quently, are uncertain, though the general plan- can scarcely 
be doubted. At each side of the great hall were probably two 
lateral ones, communicating with each other, and capable of 
being entered either from the hall or from the outer air. 39 Be¬ 
yond the great hall was probably a domed chamber, equalling 
it in width, and opening upon a court, round which were a 
number of moderate-sized apartments. The entire building 
was no doubt an oblong square, of which the shorter sides 
seem to have measured 870 feet. 4e It had at least three, and 
may not improbably have had a larger number of entrances, 
since it belongs to tranquil times and a secure locality. 

The ornamentation of the existing fagade of the palace is by 
doorways, doubly-arched recesses, pilasters, and string-courses. 
These last divide the building, externally, into an appearance 
of three or four distinct stories. The first and second stories 
are broken into portions by pilasters, which in the first or 
basement stories are in pairs, but in the second stand singly. 
It is remarkable that the pilasters of the second story are not 
arranged with any regard to those of the first, and are conse¬ 
quently in many cases not superimposed upon the lower pi¬ 
lasters. In the third and fourth stories there are no pilasters, 
the arched recesses being here continued without any inter¬ 
ruption. Over the great arch of the central hah, a foiling of 
seventeen small semicircular arches constitutes a pleasing and 
unusual feature. 

The Mashita palace, which was almost certainly built be¬ 
tween a.d. 614 and a.d. 627, while on a smaller scale than that 
of Ctesiphon. was far more richly ornamented. [PI. XXVIII.. 
Fig. 2.] This construction of Chosroes II. (Parwiz) consisted 
of two distinct buildings (separated by a court-yard, in which 
was a fountain), extending each of them about 180 feet along 
the front, with a depth respectively of 140 and 150 feet. 41 The 
main building, which lay to the north, was entered from the 
court-yard by three archways, semicircular and standing side 
by side, separated only by columns of hard, white stone, of a 
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quality approaching to marble. These columns were sur¬ 
mounted by debased Corinthian capitals, of a type introduced 
by Justinian, 42 and supported arches which were very richly 
fluted, and which are said to have been “not unlike our own 
late Norman work.” 43 [PL XXIX., Fig. 2.] The archways 
gave entrance into an oblong court or hall, about 80 feet long, 
by sixty feet wide, on which opened by a wide doorway the 
main room of the building. This was a triapsal hall, built of 
brick, and surmounted by a massive domed roof of the same 
material, which rested on pendentives like those employed at 
Serbistan and at FiruzabacL 44 The diameter of the hall was a 
little short of 60 feet. On either side of the triapsal hall, and 
in its rear, and again on either side of the court or hall on 
which it opened, were rooms of a smaller size, generally open¬ 
ing into each other, and arrauged symmetrically, each side 
being the exact counterpart of the other. The number of these 
smaller apartments was twenty-five. [Pl. XXIX., Fig. 1.] 

The other building, which lies towards the south, and is sep¬ 
arated from the one just described by the whole length of the 
court-yard, a distance of nearly 200 feet, appears to have been 
for the most part of an inferior character. It comprised one 
large hall, or inner court, but otherwise contained only small 
apartments, which, it is thought, may have been “intended as 
guard-rooms for the soldiers.” 46 Although, however, in most 
respects so unpretending, this edifice was adorned externally 
with a richness and magnificence unparalleled in the other re¬ 
mains of Sassanian times, and scarcely exceeded in the archi¬ 
tecture of any age or nation. Forming, as it did, the only 
entrance by which the palace could be approached, 40 and pos¬ 
sessing the only front which was presented to the gaze of the 
outer world, its ornamentation was clearly an object of Chos- 
roes’ special care, who seems to have lavished upon it all the 
known resources of art. The outer wall was built of finely- 
dressed hard stone ; 47 and on this excellent material the sculp¬ 
tors of the time—whether Persian or Byzantine, it is impossi¬ 
ble to determine—proceeded to carve in the most elaborate 
way, first a bold pattern of zigzags and rosettes, and then, 
over the entire surface, a most delicate tracery of foliage, ani¬ 
mals, and fruits. The effect of the zigzags is to divide the 
wall into a number of triangular compartments, each of which 
is treated separately, covered with a decoration peculiar to it 
self, a fretwork of the richest kind, in which animal and vege¬ 
table forms are most happily intermingled. In one a vase of 
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an elegant shape stands midway in the triangle at its base; 
two doves are seated on it. back to back; from between them 
rises a vine, which spreads its luxuriant branches over the en¬ 
tire compartment, covering it with its graceful curves and 
abundant fruitage; on either side of the vase a Hon and a wild 
boar confront the doves with a friendly air; while everywhere 
amid the leaves and grapes we see the forms of birds, half re¬ 
vealed, half hidden by the foliage. Among the birds, pea¬ 
cocks, parrots, and partridges have been recognized; among 
the beasts, besides lions and wild boars, buffaloes, panthers, 
lynxes, and gazelles. In another panel a winged Hon, the 
“lineal descendant of those found at Nineveh and Persepo- 
lis,” 4 ’ reflects the mythological symbolism of Assyria, and 
shows how tenacious was its hold on the West-Asian mind. 
Nor is the human form wholly wanting. In one place we per¬ 
ceive a man’s head, in close juxtaposition with man’s insepara¬ 
ble companion, the dog; in another, the entire figure of a man,, 
who carries a basket of fruit. 49 

Besides the compartments within the zigzags, the zigzags 
themselves and the rosettes are ornamented with a patterning 
of large leaves, while the moulding below the zigzags and the 
cornice, or string-course, above them are covered with con¬ 
ventional designs, the interstices between them being filled in 
with very beautiful adaptations of lesser vegetable forms. 50 

Altogether, the ornamentation of this magnificent facade 
may be pronounced almost unrivalled for beauty and appropri¬ 
ateness; and the entire palace may well be called “a marvel¬ 
lous example of the sumptuousness and selfishness of ancient 
princes,” 51 who expended on the gratification of their own 
taste and love of display the riches which would have been 
better employed in the defence of then kingdoms, or in the re¬ 
lief of their poorer subjects. 

The exquisite ornamentation of the Mashita palace exceeds 
anything which is found elsewhere in the Sassanian buildings, 
but it is not wholly different in kind from that of other remains 
of their architecture in Media and Persia Proper. The arclii- 
volte which adorns the arch of Takht-i-Bostan 52 [PI. XXXI., 
Fig. 1.] possesses almost equal delicacy with the patterned cor¬ 
nice or string-course of the Mashita building; and its flowered 
panels may compare for beauty with the Mashita triangular 
compartments. [PI. XXXI.. Fig. 2.] Sassanian capitals are 
also in many instances of lovely design, sometimes delicately 
diapered (A, B), sometimes worked with a pattern of conven- 
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tional leaves and flowers (C) [PL XXXII.], occasionally ex¬ 
hibiting the human form (D, E), or a flowery patterning, like 
that of the Takht-i-Bostan (F, Gr). [PL XXXI1L] In the more 
elaborate specimens, 53 the four faces—for the capitals are 
square -present designs completely different; in other in¬ 
stances, two of the four faces are alike, but on the other two 
the design is varied. 54 The shafts of Sassanian columns, so far 
as we can judge, appear to have been fluted. 65 

A work not exactly architectural, yet possessing architectural 
features—the well-known arch of Cliosroes II. above alluded 
to—seems to deserve description before we pass to another 
branch of our subject. [Pl. XXXIV., Fig. 1.] This is an arch¬ 
way or grotto cut in the rock at Takht-i-Bostan, near Kerman- 
shah, which is extremely curious and interesting. On the 
brink of a pool of clear water, the sloping face of the rock has 
been cut into, and a recess formed, presenting at its further end 
a perpendicular face. This face, which is about 34 feet broad, 
by 31 feet high, and which is ornamented at the top by some 
rather rude gradines, has been penetrated by an arch, cut into 
the solid stone to the depth of above 20 feet, and elaborately 
ornamented, both within aud without. Externally, the arch 
is in the first place surmounted by the archivoite already 
spoken of, and then, in the spandrels on either side are intro¬ 
duced flying figures of angels or Victories, holding chaplets in 
one hand and cups or vases in the other, winch are little infe¬ 
rior to the best Roman art. 56 [Pl. XXXIV., Fig. 2.] Between 
the figures is a crescent, perhaps originally enclosing a ball, 57 
and thus presenting to the spectator, at the culminating point 
of the whole sculpture, the familiar emblems of two of the na¬ 
tional divinities. Below the spandrels and archivoite, on either 
side of the arched entrance, are the flowered panels above-men¬ 
tioned, alike in most respects, but varying in some of their de¬ 
tails. Within the recess, its two sides, and its further end, 
are decorated with bas-reliefs, those on the sides representing 
Chosroes engaged in the chase of the wild boar and the stag, 68 
while those at the end, which are in two lines, one over the 
other, show the monarch, above, in Ins robes of state, receiving 
wreaths from ideal beings; below, in his war costume, mounted 
upon his favorite charger, Sheb-Diz, 59 with his spear poised in 
his hand, awaiting the approach of the enemy. The modern 
critic regards 60 this figure as “original and interesting.” We 
shall have occasion to recur to it when we treat of the “Man¬ 
ners and Customs” of the Neo-Persian people. 
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The glyptic art of the Sassanian is seen chiefly in their bas- 
reliefs; but one figure “in the round” has come down to us 
from their times, which seems to deserve particular description. 
This is a colossal statue of Sapor I., hewn (it would seem) 
out of the natural rock/ 1 which still exists, though overthrown 
and mutilated, in a natural grotto near the ruined city of Sha¬ 
pin'. [PI. XXXV.] The original height of the figure, accord¬ 
ing to M. Texier, 62 was G metres 7 centimetres, or between 10 
and 20 feet. It was well proportioned, and carefully wrought, 
representing the monarch in peaceful attire, but with a long 
sword at his left side, wearing the mural crown which charac¬ 
terizes him on the bas-reliefs, C3 and dressed in a tunic and 
trowsers of a light and flexible material, apparently either silk 
or muslin. The hair, beard, and mustacliios. were neatly ar¬ 
ranged and well rendered/ 4 The attitude of the figure was 
natural and good. One hand, the right, rested upon the hip; 
the other touched, but without grasping it, the hilt of the long 
straight sword. If we may trust the representation of M. 
Texier’s artist, the folds of the drapery were represented with 
much skill and delicacy; but the hands and feet of the figure, 
especially the latter, were somewhat roughly rendered. 65 

The bas-reliefs of the Sassanians are extremely numerous, 66 
and though generally rude, and sometimes even grotesque, 67 
are not without a certain amount of merit. Some of the earlier 
and coarser specimens have been already given in this volume; 
and one more of the same class is here appended [PI. XXXVI., 
Fig. 1.] but we have now to notice some other and better ex¬ 
amples, which seem to indicate that the Persians of this period 
attained a considerable proficiency in this branch of the glyp¬ 
tic art. The reliefs belonging to the time of Sapor I. are gen¬ 
erally poor in conception and ill-executed; but in one instance, 
unless the modern artist has greatly flattered his original, 68 a 
work of this time is not devoid of some artistic excellence. 
This is a representation of the triumph of Sapor over Valerian, 
comprising only four figures— Sapor, an attendant, and two 
Romans—of which the three principal are boldly drawn, in at¬ 
titudes natural, yet effective, and in good proportion. [PI. 
XXXVII.] The horse on which Sapor rides is of the usual 
clumsy description, reminding us of those which draw our 
brewers 1 wains: and the exaggerated hair, floating ribbons and 
uncouth head-dress of the monarch give an outre and ridieir 
Ions air to the chief figure; but, if we deduct these defects, 
which are common to almost all the Sassanian artists, the rep- 
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resentation becomes pleasing and dignified. Sapor sits his 
horse well, and thinks not of himself, hut of what he is doing. 
Cyriades, who is somewhat too short, receives the diadem from 
his benefactor with a calm satisfaction. 69 But the best figure 
is that of the captive emperor, who kneels on one knee, and, 
with outstretched arms, implores the mercy of the conqiieroi\ 
The whole representation is colossal, the figures being at least 
three times the sbze of life; the execution seems to have been 
good; but the work has been considerably injured by the ef¬ 
fects of time. 

Another bas-relief of the age of Sapor I. is on too large a 
scale, and too complicated, to be represented here ; 70 but a de¬ 
scription may be given of it, and a specimen subjoined, from 
which the reader may judge of its character. On a surface of 
rock at Shapiir, carefully smoothed and prepared for sculpture, 
the second Sassanian monarch appears in the centre of the tab¬ 
let, mounted on horseback, and in his usual costume, with a 
dead Roman under his horse’s feet, and holding another (Cyri- 
ades?), by the hand. In front of him, a third Roman, the rep¬ 
resentative of the defeated nation, makes submission; and then 
follow thirteen tribute-bearers, bringing rings of gold, shawls, 
bowls, and the like, and conducting also a horse and an elephant. 
Behind the monarch, on the same line, are thirteen mounted 
guardsmen. Directly above, and directly below the central 
group, the tablet is blank; but on either side the subject is con¬ 
tinued, above in two lines, and below in one, the guardsmen 
towards the left amounting in all to fifty-six, and the tribute- 
bearers on the right to thirty-five. The whole tablet comprises 
ninety-five human and sixty-three animal figures, besides a 
Victory floating in the sky. The illustration [Pl. XXXVIII.] 
is a representation of the extreme right-hand portion of the 
second line. 

After the time of Sapor I. there is a manifest decline in Sas- 
sanian art. The reliefs of Varahran II. and Varahran III., of 
Narses and Sapor III., fall considerably below those of Sapor, 
son of Artaxerxes. 71 It is not till we arrive at the time of Va¬ 
rahran IV. (a.d. 388-399) that we once more have works which 
possess real artistic merit. Indications have already appeared 
in an earlier chapter 72 of this monarch’s encouragement of art¬ 
ists, and of a kind of art ready meriting the name. We saw 
that his gems were exquisitely cut, and embodied designs of 
first-rate excellence. It has now to be observed further, that 
among the bas-reliefs of the greatest merit which belong to 
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Sassanian times, one at least must be ascribed to him; and 
that, this being so, there is considerable probability that two 
others of the same class belong aLso to his reign. The one which 
must undoubtedly be his, and which tends to fix the date of 
the other two, exists at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, and 
has frequently been copied by travellers. 73 It represents a 
mounted warrior, with the peculiar head-dress'* of Varahran 
IV ., charging another at full speed, striking him with his 
spear, and bearing both horse and rider to the ground. [PI 
XXXIX.] A standard-bearer marches a little behind; and a 
dead warrior lies underneath Yarahran’s horse, which is clear¬ 
ing the obstacle in his bound. The spirit of the entire compo¬ 
sition is admirable; and though the stone is in a state of ad¬ 
vanced decay, travellers never fail to admire the vigor of the 
design and the life and movement which characterize it. 75 

The other similar reliefs to which reference has been made 
exist, respectively, at Nakhsh-i-Rustam and at Firuzabad. The 
Nakhsli-i-Rustam tablet 76 is almost a duplicate of the one above 
described and represented, differing from it mainly in the omis¬ 
sion of the prostrate figure, in the forms of the head-dresses 
borne by the two cavaliers, and in the shape of the standard. 
It is also in better preservation than the other, and presents 
some additional details. The head-dress of the Sassanian war¬ 
rior is very remarkable, being quite unlike any other known 
example. It consists of a cap, which spreads as it rises, and 
breaks into three points, terminating in large striped balls. 77 
[PI. XXVI., Fig. 2.] His adversary wears a helmet crowned 
with a similar ball. The standard, which is in the form of a 
capital T, displays also five balls of the same sort, three rising 
from the cross-bar, and the other two hanging from it. Were 
it not for the head-dress of the principal figure, this sculpture 
might be confidently assigned to the monarch who set up the 
neighboring one. As it is, the point must be regarded as unde¬ 
cided, and the exact date of the relief as doubtful. It is, 
however, unlikely to be either much earlier, or much later, than 
the time of Varahran IV. 

The third specimen of a Sassanian battle-scene exists at 
Firuzabad, in Persia Proper, and has been carefully rendered 
by M. Flandin. 78 It is in exceedingly bad condition, but ap¬ 
pears to have comprised the figures of either five or six horse¬ 
men, of whom the two principal are a warrior whose helmet 
terminates in the head of a bird, and one who wears a crown, 
above which rises a cap, surmounted by a ball. [PI.XL.] The 
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former of these, who is undoubtedly a Sassanian prince, 79 
pierces with his spear the right side of the latterj who is rep¬ 
resented in the act of falling .to the ground. His horse tumbles 
at the same time* though why he does so is not quite clear, 
since he has not been touched by the other charger. His atti¬ 
tude is extravagantly absurd, his hind feet being on a level 
with the head of his rider. Still more absurd seems to have 
been the attitude of a horse at the extreme right, which turns 
in falling, and exposes to the spectator the inside of the near 
thigh and the belly. Cut, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the representation has great merit. The figures live and 
breathe—that of the dying king expresses horror and helpless¬ 
ness, that of his pursuer determined purpose and manly 
strength. Even the very horses are alive, and manifestly re¬ 
joice in the strife. The entire work is full of movement, of 
variety, and of artistic spirit. 

If we have regard to the highest qualities of glyptic art, Sas¬ 
sanian sculpture must be said here to culminate. There is a 
miserable falling off, when about a hundred and fifty years 
later the Great Chosroes (Anushirwan) represents himself at 
Shapur, 80 seated on his throne, and fronting to the spectator, 
with guards and attendants on one side, and soldiers bringing 
in prisoners, human heads, and booty, on the other. [PI. 
XLI.] The style here recalls that of the tamer reliefs set up 
by the first Sapor, 81 but is less pleasing. Some of the prisoners 
appear to be well drawn; but the central figure, that of the 
monarch, is grotesque; the human heads are ghastly; and the 
soldiers and attendants have little merit. The animal forms 
are better - that of the elephant especially, though as compared 
with the men it is strangely out of proportion. 

With Chosroes II. (Eberwiz or Parviz), the grandson of 
Anushirwan, who ascended the throne only twelve years after 
the death of his grandfather, and reigned from a.d. 591 to a.d. 
628, a reaction set in. We have seen the splendor and good 
taste of his Mashita palace, the beauty of some of his coins, 82 
and the general excellence of his ornamentation. 83 It remains 
to notice the character of his reliefs, found at present in one 
locality only, viz., at Takht-i-Bostan, where they constitute the 
main decorations of the great triumphal arch of this monarch. 
[PI. XLII.] ^ 

These reliefs consist of two classes of works, colossal 
figures and hunting-pieces. The colossal figures, of which 
some account has been already given, and which are repre- 
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sent eel in PL XLI., have but little merit. They are curious on 
account of their careful elaboration, and furnish important in¬ 
formation with respect to Sassanian dress and armature, but 
they are poor in design, being heavy, awkward, and ungainly. 
Nothing can well be less beautiful than the three overstout 
personages, who stand with their heads nearly or quite touch¬ 
ing the crown of the arch, at its further extremity, carefully 
drawn in detail, but in outline little short of hideous. The 
least bad is that to the left, whose drapery is tolerably well 
arranged, and whose face, judging by what remains of it, was 
not unpleasing. Of the other two it is impossible to say a 
word in commendation. 

The mounted cavalier below them—Chosroes himself on his 
black" 4 war horse, Sheb-Diz- is somewhat better. The pose of 
horse and horseman has dignity; the general proportions are 
fairly correct, though (as usual) the horse is of a breed that 
recalls the modern dray-horse rather than the charger. The 
figure, being near the ground, has suffered much mutilation, 
probably at the hands of Moslem fanatics; the off hind leg of 
the horse is gone; his nose and mouth have disappeared; and 
the horseman has lest his right foot and a portion of his lower 
clothing. But nevertheless, the general effect is not altogether 
destroyed. Modern travellers admire the repose and dignity 
of the composition, its combination of simplicity with detail, 
and the delicacy and finish of some portions. 85 It may be 
added that the relief of the figure is high; the off legs of the 
horse were wholly detached; and the remainder of both horse 
and rider was nearly, though not quite, disengaged from the 
rock behind them. 

The hunting-pieces, which ornament the interior of the 
arched recess on either side, are far superior to the colossal 
figures, and merit an exact description. On the right, the per¬ 
pendicular space below the spring of the arch contains the 
representation of a stag hunt, in which the monarch and about 
a dozen other mounted horsemen take part, assisted by some 
ten or twelve footmen, and by a detachment mounted on ele¬ 
phants. [PI. XLIII.] The elephants, which are nine in num¬ 
ber, occupy the extreme right of the tablet, and seem to be 
employed in driving the deer into certain prepare# enclosures. 
E&ch of the beasts is guided by three riders, sitting along their 
backs, of whom the central one alone has the support of a sad¬ 
dle or howdah. The enclosures into which the elephants drive 
the game are three in number; they are surrounded by nets,* 
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ami from the central one alone is there an exit. Through this 
exit, which is guarded by two footmen, the game passes into 
the central field, or main space of the sculpture, where the 
king awaits them. He is mounted on his steed, with his bow 
passed over his head, his sword at his side, and an attendant 
holding the royal parasol over him. It is not quite clear 
whether he himself does more than witness the chase. The 
game is in the main pursued and brought to the ground by 
horsemen without royal insignia,and is then passed over into 
a further compartment—the extreme one towards the left, 
where it is properly arranged and placed upon camels for con¬ 
veyance to the royal palace. During the whole proceeding a 
band of twenty-six musicians, some of whom occupy an ele¬ 
vated platform, delights with a concord of sweet sounds” the 
assembled sportsmen. 67 

On the opposite, or left-hand, side of the recess, is represented 
a boar-hunt. [PI. XLIV.] Here again, elephants, twelve in 
number, drive the game into an enclosure without exit. Within 
this space nearly a hundred boars and pigs may be counted. 
The ground being marshy, the monarch occupies a boat in the 
centre, and from this transfixes the game with his arrows. 
No one else takes part in the sport-, unless it be the riders on a 
troop of five elephants, represented in the lower middle por¬ 
tion of the tablet. When the pigs fall, they are carried into a 
second enclosure, that on the right, where they are upturned, 
disembowelled, and placed across the backs of elephants, which 
convey them to the abode of the monarch. Once more, the 
scene is enlivened by music. Two bands of harpers occupy 
boats on either side of that which carries the king, while an¬ 
other harper sits with him in the boat from which he delivers 
his arrows. In the water about the boats are seen reeds, 
ducks, and numerous fishes. The oars by which the boats are 
propelled have a singular resemblance to those which are rep¬ 
resented in some of the earliest Assyrian sculptures. 88 Twc 
other features must also be noticed. Near the top of the tablet, 
towai’ds the left, five figures standing in a boat seem to he 
clapping their hands in order to drive the pigs towards the 
monarch; while in the right centre of the picture there is an¬ 
other boat, more highly ornamented than the rest, in which 
we seem to have a second representation of the king, differing 
from the first only in the fact that his arrow has flown, and 
that he is in the act of taldng another arrow from an attend¬ 
ant In this second representation the king’s head is sur* 
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rounded by a nimbus or “ glory.” Altogether there are in this 
tablet more than seventy-five human and nearly 150 animal 
forms. In the other, the human forms are about seventy, and 
the animal ones about a hundred. 

The merit of the two reliefs above described, which would 
require to be e ngraved on a large scale, in order that justice 
should be done to them, 89 consists in the spirit and truth of the 
animal forms, elephants, camels, stags, boars, horses, and in 
the life and movement of the whole picture. The rush of the 
pigs, the bounds of the stags and hinds, the heavy march of 
the elephants, the ungainly movements of the camels, are well 
portrayed; and in one instance, the foreshortening of a horse, 
advancing diagonally, is respectably rendered. 90 In general, 
Sassanian sculpture, like most delineative art in its infancy, 
affects merely the profile; but here, and in the overturned 
horse already described, 91 and again in the Victories which or¬ 
nament the spandrels of the arch of Chosroes, the mere profile 
is departed from with good effect, and a power is shown of 
drawing human and animal figures in front or at an angle. 
What is wanting in the entire Sassanian series is idealism, or 
the notion of elevating the representation in any respects 
above the object represented; the highest aim of the artist is 
to be true to nature; in this truthfulness is his triumph; but 
as he often falls short of his models, his whole result, even at 
the best, is unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Such must almost necessarily be the sentence of art critics, 
who judge the productions of this age and nation according to 
the abstract rules, or the accepted standards, of artistic effort. 
But if circumstances of time and country are taken into ac¬ 
count, if comparison is limited to earlier and later attempts in 
the same region, or even in neighboring ones, a very much 
more favorable judgment will be passed. The Sassanian re¬ 
liefs need not on the whole shrink from a comparison with 
those of the Aehsemenian Persians. If they are ruder and 
more grotesque, they are also more spirited and more varied; 
and thus, though they fall short in some respects, still they 
must be pronounced superior to the Aelisemenian in some of 
the most important artistic qualities. Nor do they fall greatly 
behind the earlier, and in many respects admirable, art of the 
Assyrians. They are less numerous and cover a less variety 
of subjects; they have less delicacy; but they have equal or 
greater fire. In the judgment of a traveller not given to ex¬ 
travagant praise, they are,pn some cases at any rate, “exe* 
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cutedin the most masterly style.” “I never saw,” observes 
Sir R. Ker Porter, “the elephant, the stag, or the boar por¬ 
trayed with greater truth and spirit. The attempts at detailed 
human form are,” he adds, “far inferior.” 92 

Before, however, we assign to the Sassanian monarebs, and 
to the people whom they governed, the merit of having pro¬ 
duced results so worthy of admiration, it becomes necessary to 
inquire whether there is reason to believe that other than 
native artists were employed in their production. It has been 
very confidently stated that Chosroes the Second “brought 
Roman artists” to Takht-i-Bostan, 93 and by their aid eclipsed 
the glories of his great predecessors, Artaxerxes, son of Babek, 
and the two Sapors. Byzantine forms are declared to have 
been reproduced in the moldings of the Great Arch, and in 
the Victories. 94 The lovely tracery of the Mashita Palace is 
regarded as in the mam the work of Greeks and Syrians. 95 
No doubt it is quite possible that there may be some truth in 
these allegations; but we must not forget, or let it be forgot¬ 
ten, that they rest on conjecture and are without historical 
foundation. The works of the first Chosroes at Ctesiphon, ac¬ 
cording to a respectable Greek writer, 96 were produced for him 
by foreign artists, sent to his court by Justinian. But no such 
statement is made with respect to his grandson. On the con¬ 
trary, it is declared by the native writers 97 that a certain 
Ferhad, a Persian, was the chief designer of them; and mod¬ 
ern critics admit that his hand may perhaps be traced, not 
only at Takht-i-Bostan, but at the Mashita Palace also. 98 If 
then the merit of the design is conceded to a native artist, we 
need not too curiously inquire the nationality of the workmen 
employed by him. 

At the worst, should it be thought that Byzantine influence 
appears so plainly in the later Sassanian works, that Rome 
rather than Persia must be credited with the buildings and 
sculptures of both the first and the second Chosroes, still it 
will hcive to be allowed that the earlier palaces—those at Ser- 
bistan and Finizabad—and the spirited battle-scenes above de¬ 
scribed, 99 are wholly native; since they present no trace of any 
foreign element. But, it is in these battle-scenes, as already 
noticed,' 00 that the delineative art of the Sassanians culmi¬ 
nates; and it may further be questioned whether the Firuza- 
bad palace is not the finest specimen of their architecture, 
severe though it be in the character of its ornamentation; so 
that, even should we surrender the whole of the later works 
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enough will still remain to show that the Sassanians, and the 
Persians of their day, had merit as artists and builders, a 
merit the more creditable to them inasmuch as for five cen¬ 
turies they had had no opportunity of cultivating their 
powers, having been crushed by the domination of a race 
singularly devoid of artistic aspirations. Even with regard to 
the works for which they may have been indebted to for¬ 
eigners, it is to be remembered that, unless the monarchs had 
appreciated high art, and admired it. they would not have 
hired, at great expense, the services of these aliens. For my 
own part, I see no reason to doubt that the Sassanian remains 
of every period are predominantly, if not exclusively, native, 
not excepting those of the first Cliosroes, for I mistrust the 
statement of Tlieophylact. 101 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ON THE RELIGION, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ETC., OF THE LATER 
PERSIANS. 

Religion of the later Persians, Dualism of the extremest kind 
Ideas entertained with respeet to Ormazd and Ahriman. 
Representations of them. Ormazd the special Guardian 
of the Rings. Lesser Deities subject to Ormazd: Mithra, 
Serosh , Vayu. Airyanam, Vitraha, etc. The six Amshash- 
pands: Bahman , Ardibeliesht , Shahravar , Isfand-armat, 
Khorclcid , and Amerdat. Religion, how far idolatrous . 
Worship of Anailis. Chief Evil Spirits subject to Ahri¬ 
man: Akomano , Indra , Caurva. Naonhaitya. Taric , and 
Zaric. Position of Man beticeen the two Worlds of Good 
and Evil. His Duties: Worship. Agriculture. Purity. 
Nature of the Worshiji. Hymns , Invocations, the Homa 
Ceremony, Sacrifice. Agriculture a part of Religion. 
Purity required: 1, Moral: 2, Legal. Nature of each. 
Man's future Prospects. Position of the Magi under the 
Sassanians: their Organization , Dress , etc. The Fire- 
temples and Altars. The Barsom. The Klirafqthraglina. 
Magnificence of the Snssanian Court; the Throne-room, the 
Seraglio , the Attendants , the Ministers. Multitude of Pah 
aces. Dress of the Monarch: 1. in Peace: 2, in 1T«?\ 
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Favorite Pastimes of the Kings. Hunting. Maintenance 
of Paradises. Stag and Boar-hunts. Music. Hawking. 
Games. Character of the Persian Warfare under the 
Sassanians. Sassanian Chariots. The Elephant Corps. 
The Cavalry. The Archers. The ordinary Infantry. 
Officers. Standards. Tactics. Private Life of the later 
Persians. Agricultural Employment of the Men. Non 
seclusion of the Women. General Freedom from Oppres¬ 
sion of all Classes except the highest. 
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The general character of the Persian religion, as revived by 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, has been described in a 
former chapter; 1 but it is felt that the present work would be 
incomplete if it failed to furnish the reader with a tolerably 
full account of so interesting a matter; more especially, since 
the religious question lay at the root of the original rebellion 
and revolution which raised the Sassanidse to power, and was 
to a considerable extent the basis and foundation of their au¬ 
thority. An access of religious fervor gave the Persians of the 
third century after Christ the strength which enabled them to 
throw off the yoke of their Parthian lords and recover the 
sceptre of Western Asia. A strong—almost fanatical—relig¬ 
ious spirit animated the greater number of the Sassanian mon- 
archs. When the end of the kingdom came, the old faith was 
still flourishing; and, though its star paled before that of Mo¬ 
hammedanism, the faith itself survived, and still survives at 
the present day. 2 

It has been observed that Dualism constituted the most 
noticeable feature of the religion. 3 It may now be added that 
the Dualism professed was of the most extreme and pronounced 
kind. Ormazd and Ahriman, the principles of Good and Evil, 
were expressly declared to be “twins.” 4 They had “in the 
beginning come together to create Life and Death,” and to 
settle “how the world was to be.” 5 There was no priority of 
existence of the one over the other, and no decided superiority. 
The two, being coeval, had contended from all eternity, and 
would, it was almost certain, continue to contend to all eter¬ 
nity, neither being able to vanquish the other. Thus an eternal 
struggle was postulated between good and evil; and the issue 
was doubtful, neither side possessing any clear and manifest 
advantage. 
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Tlie two principles were Persons. Orniazd was “ the creator 
of life, the earthly and the spiritual,” 8 he who “made the 
celestial bodies, earth, water, and trees.” 7 He was “good,” 0 
“ holy,” 9 “pure,” 10 “true,” 11 “the Holy God,” 12 “the 

Holiest, 7 ’ 13 “the Essence of Truth,” 14 “the father of all 
truth,” 15 “thebeing best of all,” 18 “the master of purity.” 17 
He was supremely “ happy,” 15 being possessed of every bless¬ 
ing, “health, wealth, virtue, wisdom, immortality.” 19 From 
him came every good gift enjoyed by man; on the pious and 
the righteous he bestowed, not only earthly advantages, but 
precious spiritual gifts, truth, devotion, “the good mind,” 
and everlasting happiness: 20 and, as he rewarded the good, so 
he also punished the bad, 21 though this was an aspect in which 
he was but seldom represented. 

While Ormazd, thus far, would seem to be a presentation of 
the Supreme Being in a form not greatly different from that 
wherein it has pleased him to reveal Himself to mankind 
through the Jewish and Christian scriptures, there are certain 
points of deficiency in the representation, which are rightly 
viewed as placing the Persian very considerably below the 
Jewish and Christian idea. 22 Besides the limitation on the 
power and freedom of Ormazd implied in the eternal co-ex¬ 
istence with him of another and a hostile principle, he is also 
limited by the independent existence of space, time, and light, 
which appear in the Zendavesta as “self-created,” or “ without 
beginning,” 23 and must therefore be regarded as “condition¬ 
ing ” the Supreme Being, who has to work, as best he may, 
under circumstances not caused by himself. Again, Ormazd 
is not a purely spiritual being. He is conceived of as possess¬ 
ing a sort of physical nature. The “ light.” which is one of his 
properties, seems to be a material radiance. 24 He can be spoken 
of as possessing health. 25 The whole conception of him. though 
not grossly material, is far from being wholly immaterial. 
His nature is complex, not simple. 26 He may not have a body, 
in the ordinary sense of the word; 27 but he is entangled with 
material accidents, and is far from answering to the pure 
spirit, “without body, parts, or passions,” which forms the 
Christian conception of the Deity. 

Aliriman, the Evil Principle, is of course far more powerful 
and terrible than the Christian and Jewish Satan. He is un¬ 
caused, co-eternal with Ormazd, engaged in a perpetual war¬ 
fare with him. Whatever good thing Ormazd creates, Ahri- 
man corrupts and ruins it. Moral and physical evils are 
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alike at his disposal. He blasts the earth with barrenness, or 
makes it produce thorns, thistles, and poisonous plants; his 
are the earthquake, the storm, the plague of hail, the thunder¬ 
bolt; he causes disease and death, sweeps off a nation’s flocks 
and herds by murrain, or depopulates a continent by pesti¬ 
lence; ferocious wild beasts, serpents, toads, mice, hornets, 
mosquitoes, are his creation; he invented and introduced into 
the world the sins of witchcraft, murder, unbelief, cannibalism, 
sodomy; he excites wars and tumults, stirs up the bad against 
the good, and labors by every possible expedient to make vice 
triumph over virtue. Ormazd can exercise no control over 
him; the utmost that he can do is to keep a perpetual watch 
on his rival, and seek to baffle and defeat him. This he is not 
always able to do. Despite his best endeavors, Ahriman is not 
unfrequently victorious. 28 

In the purer times of the Zoroastrian religion it would seem 
that neither Ormazd nor Ahriman was represented by sculp¬ 
tured forms. 29 A symbolism alone was permitted, which none 
could mistake for a real attempt to portray these august 
beings. 30 But by the date of the Sassanian revival, the orig¬ 
inal spirit of the religion had suffered considerable modifica¬ 
tion ; and it was no longer thought impious, or perilous, to 
exhibit the heads of the Pantheon, in - the forms regarded as 
appropriate to them, upon public monuments. The great 
Artaxerxes, probably soon after his accession, set up a memo¬ 
rial of his exploits, in which he represented himself as receiv¬ 
ing the insignia of royalty from Ormazd himself, while Ahri¬ 
man, prostrate and seemingly, though of course not really, 
dead, lay at the feet of the steed on which Ormazd was 
mounted. 31 In the form of Ormazd there is nothing very re 
markable; he is attired like the king, has a long beard and 
flowing locks, and carries in his left hand a huge staff or baton, 
which he holds erect in a slanting position. The figure of 
Ahriman possesses more interest. The face wears an expression 
of pain and suffering; but the features are calm, and in no 
way disturbed. They are regular, and at least as handsome 
as those of Artaxerxes and his divine patron. He wears a 
band or diadem across the brow, above which we see a low 
cap or crown. From this escape the heads and necks of a 
number of vipers or snakes, fit emblems of the poisonous and 

death-dealing ” 32 Evil One. 

Some further representations of Ormazd occur in the Sassa- 
pian sculptures; but Ahriman seems not to b« portrayed else- 
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where. Ormazd appears on foot in a relief of the Great Arta- 
xerxes, which contains two figures only, those of himself and 
his divine patron. 33 He is also to be seen in a sculpture which 
belongs probably to Sapor I., and represents that monarch in 
the act of receiving the diadem from Artaxerxes, his father. 34 
In the former of these two tablets the type exhibited in the 
bas-relief just described is followed without any variation; in 
the latter, the type is considerably modified. Ormazd still 
carries his huge baton, and is attired in royal fashion: but 
otherwise his appearance is altogether new and singular. His 
head bears no crown, but is surrounded by a halo of streaming 
rays; he has not much beard, but his hair, bushy and abun¬ 
dant. flows down on his two shoulders; he faces the spectator, 
and holds his baton in both his hands; finally, he stands upon 
a blossom, which is thought to be that of a sun-flower. Per¬ 
haps the conjecture is allowable that here we have Ormazd ex¬ 
hibited to us in a solar character, 35 with the attributes of 
Mithra, from whom, in the olden time, he was carefully dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Ormazd seems to have been regarded by the kings as their 
special guardian and protector. No other deity (unless in one 
instance 3r ) is brought into close proximity with them; no 
other obtains mention in their inscriptions; from no other do 
they allow that they receive the blessing of offspring. 37 What¬ 
ever the religion of the common people, that of the kings 
would seem to have been, in the main, the worship of this 
god, whom they perhaps sometimes confused with Mithra, or 
associated with Anaitis, but whom they never neglected, or 
failed openly to acknowledge. 3 * 

Under the great Ormazd were a number of subordinate 
deities, the principal of whom were Mithra and Serosh. 
Mithra, the Sun-God, had been from a very early date an object 
of adoration in Persia, only second to Ormazd. 39 The Aclue- 
menian kings 40 joined him occasionally with Ormazd in their 
invocations. In processions his chariot, drawn by milk-white 
horses, followed closely on that of Ormazd. 41 He was often 
associated with Ormazd, as if an equal. 42 though a real equality 
was probably not intended. He was “great,” “pure,” “im¬ 
perishable,” “the beneficent protector of all creatures,” 43 
and “ the beneficent preserver of all creatures.” 44 He had a 
thousand ears and ten thousand eyes. 46 His worship was pro¬ 
bably more widely extended than that of Ormazd himself, 
and was Connected in general with a material representation. 
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In the early times this was a simple disk, or circle; 4fi but from 
the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, a human image seems to 
have been substituted * 47 Prayer was offered to Mithra three 
tunes a day, 4 * at dawn, at noon, and at sunset; and it was 
usual to worship him with sacrifice. The horse appears to 
have been the victim which he was supposed to prefer . 49 

Sraosha, or Serosh, was an angel of great power and dignity. 
He was the special messenger of Ormazd, and the head of his 
celestial army. He was ‘‘tall, well-formed, beautiful, swift, 
victorious, happy, sincere, true, the master of truth.” It 
was his office to deliver revelations, to show men the paths 
of happiness, and to bring them the blessings which Ormazd 
had assigned to each. He invented the music for the five most 
ancient Gathas, discovered the bcirsom or divining-rod, and 
first taught its use to mankind. From his palace on the high¬ 
est summit of the Elburz range, he watched the proceedings 
of the evil genii, and guarded the world from their attempts. 
The Iranians were his special care; but he lost no opportunity 
of injuring the Powers of Darkness, and lessening their do¬ 
minion by teaching everywhere the true religion. In the other 
world it was his business to conduct the souls of the faithful 
through the dangers of the middle passage, and to bring them 
before the golden throne of Ormazd . 55 * 

Among minor angelic powders were Vayu, “ the wind,” 51 who 
is found also in the Vedic system; Airyanam, a god presiding 
over marriages ; 52 Vitralia, a good genius ; 53 Tistrya , 54 the Dog 
Star, etc. The number of the minor deities was not, however, 
great; nor do they seem, as in so many other polytheistic re¬ 
ligions, to have advanced in course of time from a subordinate 
to a leading position. From first to last they are of small 
account; and it seems, therefore, unnecessary to detain the 
reader by an elaborate description of them. 

From the mass, however, of the lower deities or genii must 
be distinguished (besides Mithra and Serosh) the six Amesha 
Spentas , or Amshashpands, who formed the council of Or¬ 
mazd, and in a certain sense reflected his glory. These were 
Vohu-mano or Bahman, Ashavahista or Ardibehesht, Khsha- 
thra-vairva or Shahravar, Spenta-Armaiti or Isfandarmat, 
Haurvatat or Khordad, and Ameretat or Amerdat . 53 Vohu- 
mano, ‘‘the Good Mind,” originally a mere attribute of Or¬ 
mazd, came to be considered a distinct being, created by him 
to be his attendant and his councillor. He was, as it were, the 
Grand Vizier of the Almighty King, the chief of the heavenly 
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conclave. Ormazd entrusted to him especially the care of 
animal life; and thus, as presiding over cattle, he is the patron 
deity of the agriculturist. 66 Asha-vahista, “the best truth/’ 
or “ the best purity,” is the Light of the universe, subtle, per¬ 
vading, omnipresent. He maintains the splendor of the vari¬ 
ous luminaries, and presides over the element of fire. 57 Khsba- 
thra-vairya, “ wealth,” has the goods of this world at his dis 
posal, and specially presides over metals, the conventional 
signs of wealth; he is sometimes identified with the metal 
which he dispenses. 36 Spenta-Armaiti, “Holy Armaiti,” is at 
once the genius of the Earth, and the goddess of piety. She 
has the charge of “the good creation,” watches over it, and 
labors to convert the desolate and unproductive portions of it 
into fruitful fields and gardens. 59 Together with Vohu-mano. 
she protects the agriculturist, 60 blessing his land with increase, 
as Yohu-mano does his cattle. She is called “the daughter of 
Ormazd,” 01 and is regarded as the agent through whom Or- 
mazd created the earth. 62 Moreover, “she tells men the ever¬ 
lasting laws, which no one may abolish/”* or, in other words, 
imparts to them the eternal principles of morality. She is 
sometimes represented as standing next to Ormazd in the 
mythology, as in the profession of faith required of converts 
to Zoroastrianism/* The two remaining Amshashpands, 
Haurvatat and Ameretat, “Health” and “Immortality,” have 
the charge of the vegetable creation; Haurvatat causes the 
flow of water, so necessary to the support of vegetable life in 
countries where little rain falls; Ameretat protects orchards 
and gardens, and enables trees to bring their fruits to per¬ 
fection. 

Another deity, practically perhaps as much worshipped as 
Ormazd and Mithra, was Ana'itis or Anahit. Anaitis was 
originally an Assyrian and Babylonian/ 5 not a Zoroastrian 
goddess; but her worship spread to the Persians at a date 
anterior to Herodotus/ 6 and became in a short time exceed¬ 
ingly popular. It was in connection with this worship that 
idolatry seems first to have crept in, Art a xerxes Mnemon (ab. 
B.c. 400) having introduced images of Anaitis into Persia, and 
set them up at Susa, the capital, at Perscpolis, Ecbatana, 
Bactra, Babylon, Damascus, and Sardis. 67 Anaitis was the 
Babylonian Venus; and her rites at Babylon were undoubtedly 
of a revolting character/ 6 It is to be feared that they were 
introduced in all their grossness into Persia, a l that this was 
the cause of Anahit 6 s great popularity. Her cult “was pro- 
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vided with priests and liieroduli, and connected with mys¬ 
teries, feasts, and unchaste ways.” 69 

The Persian system was further tainted with idolatry in 
respect of the worship of Mithra, 70 and possibly of Vohu-mano 
(Bahman), and of Ainerdat; 71 but on the whole, and es¬ 
pecially as compared with other Oriental cults, the religion, 
even of the later Zoroastrians, must be regarded as retaining a 
non-materialistic arid anti-idolatrous character, which elevated 
it above other neighboring religions, above Brahminism on the 
one hand and Syro-Chaldsean nature-worship on the other. 

In the kingdom of Darkness, the principal powers, besides 
Ahriman, were Ako-mano, Indra, Qaurva, Naonliaitya, Taric, 
and Zaric. 72 These six together formed the Council of the 
Evil One, as the Six Amshashpands formed the council of 
Ormazd. Ako-maho, “the bad mind,” or (literally) “the 
naught mind,” 73 Was set over against Vohu-mano, “the good 
mind,” and was Ahriman’s Grand Vizier. Plis special sphere 
was the mind of man, where he suggested evil thoughts, and 
pi'ompted to bad words and wicked deeds. Indra, identical 
with the Vedic deity, but made a demon by the Zoroastrians, 
presided over storm and tempest, and governed the issues of 
war and battle. Qaurva and Naonliaitya were also Vedic 
deities turned into devils. 74 It is difficult to assign them any 
distinct sphere. Taric and Zaric, “Darkness” and “Poison,” 
had no doubt occupations corresponding with their names. 
Besides these chief demons, a countless host of evil genii (divs) 
and fairies ( pairikas ) awaited the orders and executed the be¬ 
hests of Ahriman. 

Placed between the two contending worlds of good and evil, 
man’s position was one of extreme danger and difficulty. 
Originally set upon the earth by Ormazd in order to maintain 
the good creation, he was liable to the continual temptations 
and seductions of the divs or devas, who were “wicked, bad, 
false, untrue, the originators of mischief, most baneful, de¬ 
structive, the basest of all things.” 75 A single act of sin gave 
them a hold upon him, and each subsequent act increased 
their power, until ultimately he became their mere tool and 
slave. 76 It was however possible to resist temptation, to cling 
to the side of right, to defy and overcome the devas . Man 
might maintain his uprightness, walk in the path of duty, and 
by the help of the asuras , or “good spirits,” attain to a blissful 
paradise. 

To arrive at this result, man had carefully to observe three 
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principal duties. Those were worship, agriculture, and purity. 
Worship consisted in the acknowledgment of the One True 
God, Ormazd, and of his Holy Angels, the Amesha Spentas or 
Amsliashpands, in the frequent offering of prayers, praises* 
and thanksgivings, in thfe rescitation of set hymns, the per¬ 
formance of a certain ceremony called the Homa, and in the 
occasional sacrifice of animals. The set hymns form a large 
portion of the Zendavesta, where they occur in the shape of 
Gathas, 77 or Yashts, 7 " sometimes possessing considerable 
beauty. 79 They are sometimes general, addressed to Ormazd 
and the Amesha Spentas in common, sometimes special, con¬ 
taining the praises of a particular deity. The Homa ceremony 
consisted in the extraction of the juice of the Homa plant by 
the priests during the recitation of prayers, the formal pre¬ 
sentation of the liquor extracted to the sacrificial fire, the con¬ 
sumption of a small portion of it by one of the officiating 
priests, and the division of the remainder among the worship¬ 
pers. As the juice was drunk immediately after extraction 
and before fermentation had set in, it was not intoxicating. 
The ceremony seems to have been regarded, in part, as having 
a mystic force, seeming the favor of heaven; in part, as exert¬ 
ing a beneficial effect upon the body of the worshipper through 
the curative power inherent in the Homa plant. 80 The ani¬ 
mals which might be sacrificed were the horse, the ox, the 
sheep, and the goat, the horse being the favorite victim. A 
priest always performed the sacrifice/ 1 slaying the animal, and 
showing the flesh to the sacred fire by way of consecration, 
after which it was eaten at a solemn feast by the priest and 
people. 

It is one of the chief peculiarities of Zoroastrianism that it 
regarded agriculture as a religious duty. Man had been 
placed upon the earth especially “to maintain the good 
creation,” and resist the endeavors of Ahriman to injure, and' 
if possible, ruin it. This could only be done by careful tilling 
of the soil, eradication of thorns and weeds, and reclamation 
of the tracts over which Ahriman had spread the curse of 
barrenness. To cultivate the soil was thus incumbent upon 
all men; the whole community was required to be agricultural; 
and cither as proprietor, as farmer, or as laboring man, each 
Zoroastrian was bound to “further the works of life ” by ad¬ 
vancing tillage. 82 

The purity which was required of the Zoroastrian was of two 
kinds, moral and ligal. Moral purify comprised all that Chris' 
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tianity includes under it—truth, justice, chastity, and general 
sinlessness: It was coextensive with the whole sphere of hu¬ 
man activity, embracing not only words and acts, but eveil 
the secret thoughts of the heart. 83 Legal purity was to be ob¬ 
tained only by the observance of a multitude of trifling cere¬ 
monies and the abstinence from ten thousand acts in tlieif na¬ 
ture wholly indifferent. 84 Especially, everything was to be 
avoided which could be thought to pollute the four elements— 
all of them sacred td the Zoroastriah of Sassanian times—Are* 
water, earth, and air. 85 

Man’s struggle .after holiness and purity was sustained hi the 
Zoroastrian system by the confident hope of a futurity of hap¬ 
piness. It was taught 80 that the soul of man was immortal, 
and would continue to possess for ever a separate conscious 
existence. Immediately after death the spirits of both good 
and bad had to proceed along an appointed path to “ the bridge 
of the gatherer ” ( chinvat peretu). This was a narrow road 
conducting to heaven or paradise, over which the souls of the 
pious alone could pass, while the wicked fell from it into the 
gulf below, where they found themselves in the place of pun¬ 
ishment. The steps of the good were guided and supported by 
the angel Serosh—the “happy, well-formed, swift, tall Serosh” 
—who conducted them across the difficult passage into the 
heavenly region. There Bahman, rising from his throne, 
greeted them on their entrance with the salutation, “Happy 
thou who art come here to us from the mortality to the im¬ 
mortality!” Then they proceeded joyfully onward to the 
presence of Ormazd, to the immortal saints, to the golden 
throne, to paradise. As for the wicked, when they fell into 
the gulf, they found themselves in outer darkness, in the king¬ 
dom of Ahriman, where they were forced to remain and to 
feed on poisoned banquets. 

The priests of the Zoroastrians, from a time not long subse¬ 
quent to Darius Hystaspis, 87 were the Magi. This tribe, or 
caste, originally perhaps external to Zoroastrianism, had come 
to be recognized as a true priestly order; and was intrusted 
by the Sassanian princes with the whole control and direction 
of the religion of the state. 88 Its chief was a personage holding 
a rank but very little inferior to the king. He bore the title of 
Tenpet , 83 “ Head of the Religion, ” or Movpetan Movpet , 90 “Head 
of the Chief Magi.” In times of difficulty and danger he was 
sometimes called upon to conduct a revolution; 91 and in the 
ordinary course of things he was always reckoned among tho 
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monarch’s chief counsellors. 9 ' Next in rank to him were a 
number of Moppets , or “Chief Magi,” called also clcstoors or 
‘‘ rulers,” who scarcely perhaps constituted an order, but still 
held an exalted position. 93 Under these were, finally, a large 
body of ordinary Magi, dispersed throughout the empire, but 
especially congregated in the chief towns. 

The Magi officiated in a peculiar dress. This consisted of 
a tall peaked cap of felt or some similar material, having 
deep lappets at the side, which concealed the jaw and even the 
lips, and a long w r hite robe, or cloak, descending to the ankles. 94 
They assembled often in large numbers, and marched in stately 
processions, impressing the multitude by a grand aud striking 
ceremonial. Besides the offerings which were lavished upon 
them by the faithful, they possessed considerable endowments 
in land, 95 which furnished them with an assured subsistence. 
They were allowed by Chosroes the First a certain adminis¬ 
trative power in civil matters; the collection of the revenue 
was to take place under their supervision; they were empow¬ 
ered to interfere in cases of oppression, and protect the subject 
against the tax-gatherer. 96 

The Zoroastrian worship was intimately connected with fire- 
temples 07 and fire-altars. A fire-temple was maintained in 
every important city throughout the empire; and in these a 
sacred flame, believed to have been lighted from heaven, was 
kept up perpetually, by the care of the priests, and was spoken of 
as u unextinguishable.” 98 Fire-altars probably also existed, in¬ 
dependently of temples; and an erection of this kind maintained 
from first to last an honorable position on the Sassanian coins, 
being the main impress upon the reverse. 99 It was represented 
with the flame rising from it, and sometimes with a head in 
the flame; 100 its stem was ornamented with garlands or fillets; 
and on either side, as protectors or as worshippers, were repre¬ 
sented two figures, sometimes watching the flame, sometimes 
turned from it, guarding it apparently from external ene¬ 
mies. 101 

Besides the sacerdotal, the Magi claimed to exercise the 
prophetical office. From a very early date they had made them¬ 
selves conspicuous as omen-readers and dream-expounders; 102 
but, not content with such occasional exhibitions of prophetic 
power, they ultimately reduced divination to a system, and, 
by the help of the betrsom or bundle of divining rods, under¬ 
took to return a true answer on all points connected with the 
future, upon which they might be consulted. 103 Credulity is 
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never wanting among Orientals; and the power of the priest- 
hood was no doubt greatly increased by a pretension which 
was easily made, readily believed, and not generally discredited 
by failures, however numerous. 

The Magian priest was commonly seen with the barsom in 
his hand; but occasionally he exchanged that instrument for 
another, known as the Jchrafgthraghna . 104 It was among the 
duties of the pious Zoroastrian, and more especially of those 
who were entrusted with the priestly office, to wage perpetual 
war with Ahriman, and to destroy his works whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered. Now among these, constituting a portion of 
“the bad creation,” were all such animals as frogs, toads, 
snakes, newts, mice, lizards, flies, and the like. The Magi 
took every opportunity of killing such creatures; 105 and the 
Jchrafgthraghna was an implement which they invented for the 
sake of carrying out this pious purpose. 

The court of the Sassanian kings, especially in the later 
period of the empire, was arranged upon a scale of almost un¬ 
exampled grandeur and magnificence. The robes worn by the 
Great King were beautifully embroidered, and covered with 
gems and pearls, which in some representations may be 
counted by hundreds. 106 [PI. XLV.] The royal crown, which 
could not be worn, but w^s hung from the ceiling by a gold 
chain exactly over the head of the king when he took his seat 
in his throne-room, is said to have been adorned with a 
thousand pearls, each as large as an egg. 107 The throne itself 
was of gold, and was supported on four feet, each formed of a 
single enormous ruby. 106 The great throne-room was orna¬ 
mented with enormous columns of silver, between which were 
hangings of rich silk or brocade. 109 The vaulted roof presented 
to the eye representations of the heavenly bodies, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars; 110 while globes, probably of crystal, or of 
burnished metal, hung suspended from it 111 at various heights, 
lighting up the dark space as with a thousand lustres. 

The state observed at the court resembled that of the most 
formal and stately of the Oriental monarchies. The courtiers 
were organized in seven ranks. Foremost came the Ministers 
of the crown; next the Mobeds, or chief Magi; after them, the 
hirbeds , or judges; then the sipehbeds , or commanders-in chief, 
of whom there were commonly four; last of all the singers, 
musicians, and men of science, arranged in three orders. The 
king sat apart even from the highest nobles, who, unless sum¬ 
moned, might not approach nearer than thirty feet from him. 
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A low curtain separated him from them, which was under the 
charge of an officer, who drew it for those only with whom the 
king had expressed a desire to converse; 112 

An important part of the palace was the seraglio. The poly¬ 
gamy practised by the Sassanian princes was on the largest 
scale that has £ver been heard of, Chosroes II. having main¬ 
tained, we are totd, three thousand concubines. 113 The modest 
Requirements of so many secondary wives necessitated the 
lodging and sustenance of twelve thousand additional females, 114 
bhiefly slaves, whose office was to attend on these royal favor¬ 
ites, attire them, and obey their behests. Eunuchs are not 
Mentioned as employed to any large extent; but in the 
sculptures of the early princes they seem to be represented as 
holding offices of importance, 110 and the analogy of Oriental 
courts does ridt allow us to doubt that the seraglio was, to some 
extent at any raid* under their superintendence. Each Sas¬ 
sanian monarch had one sultana or principal wife, who was 
generally a princess by birth, but might legally be of any 
origin. In one or two instances the monarch sets the effigy of 
his principal wife upon his coins; 116 but this is unusual, and 
when, towards the close of the empire, females were allowed 
to ascend the throne, it is thought that they refrained from 
parading themselves in this way,, and stamped their coins 
with the head of a male. 117 

In attendance upon the monarch were usually his parasol- 
bearer, his fan-bearer, who appears to have been a eunuch, 118 
the Senekapan , 119 or “Lord Chamberlain,’ 1 the Maypet, or 
‘ ‘ Chief Butler, ’ ’ the Andertzapet, or ‘ ‘ Master of the Wardrobe, ” 
the Ahhorapet , or “Master of the Horse,” the Taharhajiet or 
“Chief Cupbearer,” the Shahpctn, or “Chief Falconer,” and’ 
the Krhogpet , or “ Master of the Workmen.” Except the para¬ 
sol-bearer and fan-bearer, these officials all presided over de¬ 
partments, and had under them a numerous body of subordi¬ 
nates. If the royal stables contained even 8000 horses, which 
one monarch is said to have kept for his own riding, 120 the 
grooms and stable-boys must have been counted by hundreds; 
and an equal or greater number of attendants must have been 
required for the camels and elephants, which are estimated 121 
respectively at 1200 and 12,000. The “workmen” were also 
probably a corps of considerable size, continually engaged in 
repairs or in temporary or permanent erections. 

Other great officials, corresponding more nearly to the “Min¬ 
isters” of a modern sovereign, were the Vzouvlchramanatar , 122 
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or “ Grand Keeper of the Boyal Orders,” who held the post now 
known as that of Grand Vizier; the Dprapet Ariats , or Chief 
of the Scribes of Iran,” a sort of Chancellor; the Hcizarapet 
clran Ariats , or “Chiliarch of the Gate of Iran,” a principal 
Minister; the Hamarakar , a ‘ ‘ Chief Cashier ” or 4 4 Paymaster;” 
and the Khohrclean dpir , or “Secretary of Council,” a sort of 
Privy Council clerk or registrar. The native names of these 
officers are known to us chiefly through the Armenian writers 
of the fifth and seventh centuries. 123 

The Sassanian court, though generally held at Ctesiphon, 
migrated to other cities, if the king so pleased, and is found 
established, at one time in the old Persian capital, Persepolis, 124 
at another in the comparatively modern city of Dastagherd. 125 
The monarclis maintained from first to last numerous palaces, 
which they visited at their pleasure and made their residence 
for a longer or a shorter period. Four such palaces have been 
already described ; 126 and there is reason to believe that many 
others existed in various parts of the empire. There was cer 
tainly one of great magnificence at Canzaca; 127 and several are 
mentioned as occupied by Heraclius in the country between 
the Lower Zab and Ctesiphon. 128 Chosroes II. undoubtedly 
built one near Takht-i-Bostan; and Sapor the First must have 
had one at Shapur, where he set up the greater portion of his 
monuments. The discovery of the Mashka palace, in a position 
so little inviting as the land of Moab, seems to imply a very 
general establishment of royal residences in the remote prov¬ 
inces of the empire. 

The costume of the later Persians is known to us chiefly from 
the representations of the kings, on whose figures alone have 
the native artists bestowed much attention. In peace, the 
monarch seems to have worn a sort of pelisse or long coat, par¬ 
tially open in front, and with close-fitting sleeves reaching to 
the wrist, 129 under which he had a pair of loose trousers de¬ 
scending to the feet and sometimes even covering 130 them. A 
belt or girdle encircled his waist. His feet were encased in 
patterned shoes, 131 tied with long flowing ribbons. Over his 
pelisse he wore occasionally a long cape or short cloak, which 
was fastened with a brooch or strings across the breast and 
flowed over the back and shoulders. 132 The material compos¬ 
ing the cloak was in general exceedingly light and flimsy. The 
head-dress commonly worn seems to have been a round cap, 
which was perhaps ornamented with jewels. 133 The vest and 
trousers were also in some cases richly jewelled. 134 Every 
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king wore ear-rings, 135 with one, two, or three pendants. A 
collar or necklace was also commonly worn round the neck: 
and this had sometimes two or more pendants in front. Occa¬ 
sionally the beard was brought to a point and had a jewel 
hanging from it. 136 The hair seems always to have been worn 
long; it was elaborately curled, and hung down on either 
shoulder in numerous ringlets. When the monarch rode out 
in state, an attendant held the royal parasol over him. 137 

In war 136 the monarch encased the upper part of his person 
m a coat of mail, composed of scales or links. Over this he 
wore three belts; the first, which crossed the breast diagonally, 
was probably attached to his shield, which might be hung from 
it; the second supported his sword: and the third his quiver, 
and perhaps his bow-case. 130 A stiff, embroidered trouser of 
great fulness protected the leg, while the head was guarded by 
a helmet, and a vizor of chain mail hid all the face but the 
eyes. The head and fore quarters of the royal charger were 
also covered with armor, which descended below the animars 
knees in front, but was not carried back behind the rider. 
The monarch's shield was round, and carried on the left arm: 
his main offensive weapon was a heavy spear, which he bran¬ 
dished in his right hand. 

One of the favorite pastimes of the kings was hunting. The 
Sassanian remains show us the royal sportsmen engaged in the 
pursuit of the stag, the wild boar, the ibex, the antelope, and 
the buffalo. 140 To this catalogue of their beasts of chase the 
classical writers add the lion, the tiger, the wild ass, and the 
bear. Lions, tigers, bears, and wild asses were, it appears, col¬ 
lected for the purpose of sport, and kept in royal parks or para¬ 
dises 141 until a hunt was determined on. The monarchs then 
engaged in the sport in person, either singl}' or in conjunction 
with a royal ambassador , 142 or perhaps of a favorite minister, 
or a few friends. M3 The lion was engaged hand to hand with 
sword or spear; the more dangerous tiger was attacked from a 
distance with arrows. 144 Stags and wild boars were sufficiently 
abundant to make the keeping of them in paradises unneces¬ 
sary. When the king desired to hunt them, it was only requi¬ 
site to beat a certain extent of country in order to make sure 
of finding the game. This appeal's to have been done generally 
by elephants, which entered the marshes or the woodlands, and, 
spreading themselves wide, drove the animals before them 
towards an enclosed space, surrounded by a net or a fence, where 
the king was stationed with his friends and attendants. Tf the 
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tract was a marsh, the monarch occupied a boat, from which 
he quietly took aim at the beasts that came within shot. 
Otherwise he pursued the game on horseback, 145 and transfixed 
it while riding at full speed. In either case he seems to have 
joined to the pleasures of the chase the delights of music. 
Bands of harpers and other musicians were placed near him 
within the enclosure, and he could listen to their strains while 
he took his pastime. 146 

The musical instruments which appear distinctly on the 
Sassanian sculptures are the harp, the horn, the drum, and the 
flute or pipe. The harp is triangular, and has seven strings; 
it is held in the lap, and played apparently by both hands. 
The drum is of small size. The horns and pipes are too rudely 
represented for their exact character to be apparent. Con 
certed pieces seem to have been sometimes played by harpers 
only, of whom as many as ten or twelve joined in the execu¬ 
tion. Mixed bands were more numerous. In one instance 147 
the number of performers amounts to twenty-six, of whom 
seven play the harp, an equal number the flute or pipe, three 
the horn, one the drum, while eight are too slightly rendered 
for their instruments to be recognized. A portion of the 
muscians occupy an elevated orchestra, to which there is ac¬ 
cess by a flight of steps. 

There is reason to believe that the Sassanian monarchs took a 
pleasure also in the pastime of hawking. It has been already 
noticed that among the officers of the court was a ’ ‘ Head Fal¬ 
coner/’ who must have presided over this species of sport. 148 
Hawking was of great antiquity in the East, 149 and appears to 
have been handed down uninterruptedly from remote times to 
the present day. We may reasonably conjecture that the os¬ 
triches and pheasants, if not the peacocks also, kept in the roy¬ 
al preserves, 160 were intended to be used in this pastime, the 
hawks being flown at them if other game proved to bo scarce. 

The monarchs also occasionally amuced themselves in their 
leisure hours by games. The introduction of chess from India 
by the great Chosroes (Anushirwan) has already been noticed ; 161 
and some authorities state that the same monarch brought into 
use also a species of tric-trac or draughts. 152 Unfortunately we 
have no materials for determining the exact form of the game 
in either case, the Sassanian remains containing no represen¬ 
tation of such trivial matters. 

In the character of their warfare, the Persians of the Sassa- 
man period did not greatly differ from the same people under 
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the Achsemenian kings. The principal changes which time 
had brought about were an almost entire disuse of the war 
chariot, 153 [PI. XLVI. Fig.,3.] and the advance of the elephant 
corps into a very prominent and important position. Four 
main arms of the service were recognized, each standing on a 
different level: viz. the elephants, the horse, the archers, and 
the ordinary footmen. The elephant corps held the first posi¬ 
tion. 154 . It was recruited from India, but was at no time very 
numerous. Great store was set by it; and in some of the 
earlier battles against the Arabs the victory was regarded as 
gained mainly by this arm of the service. 155 It acted with best 
effect in an open and level district; but the value put upon it 
was such that, however rough, mountainous, and woody the 
country into which the Persian arms penetrated, the elephant 
always accompanied the march of the Persian troops, and care 
was taken to make roads by which it could travel. 15 ' The 
elephant corps was under a special chief, known as the Zend- 
leapet , or “Commander of the Indians ” 167 either because the 
beasts came from that country, or because they were managed 
by natives of Hindustan. 

The Persian cavalry in the Sassanian period seems to have 
been almost entirely of the heavy kind. [PI. XLVI., Fig. 4.] 
We hear nothing during these centuries of those clouds of 
light horse which, under the earlier Persian and under the 
Parthian monarchy, hung about invading or retreating 
armies, countless in their numbers, agile in their move¬ 
ments, a terrible annoyance at the best of times, and a fearful 
peril under certain circumstances. The Persian troops which 
pursued Julian wero composed of heavily armed cavalry, foot 
archers, and elephants; 156 and the only light horse of which we 
have any mention during the disastrous retreat of his army 
are the Saracenic allies of Sapor. 150 In these auxiliaries, and 
in the Cadusians from the Caspian region, the Persians had 
always, when they wished it, a cavalry excellently suited for 
light service; but their own horse during the Sassanian period 
seems to have been entirely of the heavy kind, armed and 
equipped, that is, very much as Chosroes II. is seen to be at 
Takht-i-Bostan. 160 The horses themselves w-re heavily ar¬ 
mored about their head, neck, and chest; the rider wore a 
coat of mail w r hich completely covered his body as far as the 
hips, and a strong helmet, with a vizor, winch left no part of 
the face exposed but the eyes. He carried a small round shield 
on his left arm, and had for weapons a heavy spear, a sword, 
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and a bow and arrows. He did not fear a collision with the 
best Roman troops. The Sassanian horse often charged the 
infantry of the legions with success, and drove it headlong 
from the field of battle. In time of peace, the royal guards 
were more simply accoutred. [See PI. XLVI.] 

The archers formed the elite of the Persian infantry. 161 They 
were trained to deliver their arrows with extreme rapidity, and 
with an aim that was almost unerring. The huge wattled 
shields, adopted by the Achaemenian Persians from the As¬ 
syrians, still remained in use; 162 and from behind a row of 
these, rested upon the ground and forming a sort of loop-holed 
wall, the Sassanian bowmen shot their weapons with great 
effect; nor was it until their store of arrows was exhausted 
that the Romans, ordinarily, felt themselves upon even terms 
with their enemy. Sometimes the archers, instead of thus 
fighting in line, were intermixed with the heavy horse, 163 with 
which it was not difficult for them to keep pace. They galled 
the foe with their constant discharges from between the ranks 
of the horsemen, remaining themselves in comparative se¬ 
curity. as the legions rarely ventured to charge the Persian 
mailed cavalry. If they were forced to retreat, they still shot 
backwards as they fled; 164 and it was a proverbial saying with 
the Romans that they were then especially formidable. 165 

The ordinary footmen seem to have been armed with swords 
and spears, perhaps also with darts. They were generally 
stationed behind the archers, 166 who, however, retired through 
their ranks when close fighting began. They had little de¬ 
fensive armor; but still seem to have fought with spirit and 
tenacity, being a fair match for the legionaries under ordinary 
circumstances, and superior to most other adversaries. 

It is uncertain how the various arms of the service were 
organized internally. We do not hear of any divisions cor¬ 
responding to the Roman legions or to modern regiments; yet 
it is difficult to suppose that there were not some such bodies. 167 
Perhaps each satrap 168 of a province commanded the troops 
raised within his government, taking the actual lead of the 
cavalry or the infantry at his discretion. The Crown doubt¬ 
less appointed the commanders-in-chief—the Sparapets , Spaha - 
pets , or Sijoehbeds , 163 as well as the other generals (arzbecls ), 
the head of the commissariat (hanibampet or hambarctkapet), 
and the commander of the elephants (zendkapet). The satraps 
may have acted as colonels of regiments under the arzbeds. 
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and may probably have had the nomination of the subordinate 
(regimental) officers. 

The great national standard was the famous “leathern 
apron of the blacksmith,” originally unadorned, but ulti¬ 
mately covered with jewels, which has been described in a 
former chapter. 170 This precious palladium was, however, but 
rarely used, its place being supplied for the most part by 
standards of a more ordinary character. These appear by the 
monuments 171 to have been of two kinds. Both consisted pri¬ 
marily of a pole and a cross-bar; but in the one kind the cross¬ 
bar sustained a single ring with a bar athwart it, while below 
depended two woolly tassels; in the other, three striated balls 
rose from the cross-bar, while below the place of the tassels 
was taken by two similar balls. It is difficult to say what 
these emblems symbolized, 172 or why they were varied. In 
both the representations where they appear the standards ac¬ 
company cavalry, so that they cannot reasonably be assigned 
to different arms of the service. That the number of standards 
carried into battle was considerable may be gathered from the 
fact that on one occasion, when the defeat sustained was not 
very complete, a Persian army left in the enemy’s hands as 
many as twenty-eight of them. 173 

During the Sassanian period there was nothing very remark¬ 
able in the Persian tactics. The size of armies generally va¬ 
ried from 30,000 to 60,000 men, 174 though sometimes 175 100,000, 
and on one occasion 176 as many as 140,000, are said to have 
been assembled. The bulk of the troops were footmen, the 
proportion of the horse probably never equalling one third of a 
mixed army. 177 Plundering expeditions were sometimes under¬ 
taken by bodies of horse alone ; 17e but serious invasions were 
seldom or never attempted unless by a force complete in all 
arms; comprising, that is, horse, foot, elephants, and artillery. 
To attack the Romans to any purpose, it was always necessary 
to engage in the siege of towns; and although, in the earlier 
period of the Sassanian monarchy, a certain weakness and in¬ 
efficiency in respect of sieges manifested itself, 179 yet ultimate¬ 
ly the difficulty was overcome, and the Persian expeditionary 
armies, well provided with siege trains, compelled the Roman 
fortresses to surrender within a reasonable time. It is remark¬ 
able that in the later period so many fortresses were taken 
with apparently so little difficulty—Daras, Mardin, Amida, 
Carrhse, Edessa, Hierapolis, Berhsea, Theodosiopolis, Antioch, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Caesaraea Mazaca, Chalce- 
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don; the siege of none lasting more than a few months, or 
costing the assailants very dear. The method used in sieges 
was to open trenches at a certain distance from the walls, and 
to advance along them under cover of hurdles to the ditch, and 
fill it up with earth and fascines. 180 Escalade might then be 
attempted; or movable towers, armed with rams or balistce , 
might be brought up close to the walls, 181 and the defences bat¬ 
tered till a breach was effected. Sometimes mounds were 
raised against the walls 182 to a certain height, so that their 
upper portion, which was their weakest part, might be at¬ 
tacked, and either demolished or escaladed. If towns resisted 
prolonged attacks of this kind, the siege was turned into a 
blockade, 183 lines of circumvallation being drawn round the 
place, water cut off, and provisions prevented from entering. 
Unless a strong relieving army appeared in the field, and 
drove off the assailants, this plan was tolerably sure to be 
successful. 

Not much is known of the private life of the later Persians. 
Besides the great nobles and court officials, the strength of the 
nation consisted in its dikhans or landed proprietors, who for 
the most part lived on their estates, seeing after the cultivation 
of the soil, and employing thereon the free labor of the peas¬ 
ants. It was from these classes chiefly that the standing army 
was recruited, and that great levies might always be made in 
time of need. Simple habits appear to have prevailed among 
them; polygamy, though lawful, was not greatly in use; 184 the 
maxims of Zoroaster, which commanded industry, purity, and 
piety, were fairly observed. Women seem not to have been 
kept in seclusion, 185 or at any rate not in such seclusion as had 
been the custom under the Parthians, and as again became 
usual under the Arabs. The general condition of the popula¬ 
tion was satisfactory. Most of the Sassanian monarchs seem 
to have been desirous of governing well; and the system in¬ 
augurated by Anushirwan, 186 and maintained by his successors, 
secured the subjects of the Great King from oppression, so far 
as was possible without representative government. Provincial 
rulers were well watched and well checked; tax-gatherers were 
prevented from exacting more than their due by a wholesale 
dread that their conduct would be reported and punished; 
great pains were taken that justice should be honestly admin¬ 
istered ; and in all cases where an individual felt aggrieved at 
a sentence an appeal lay to the king. On such occasions the 
cause was re-tried in open court, at the gate, or in the great 
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square; the king, the Magi, and the great lords hearing it, 
while the people were also present. 187 The entire result seems 
to have been that, so far as was possible under a despotism, 
oppression was prevented, and the ordinary citizen had rarely 
any ground for serious complaint. 

But it was otherwise with the highest class of all. The near 
relations of the monarch, the great officers of the court, the 
generals who commanded armies, were exposed without de¬ 
fence to the monarch’s caprice, and held their lives and liber¬ 
ties at his pleasure. 168 At a mere word or sign from him they 
were arrested, committed to prison, tortured, blinded, or put 
to death, no trial being thought necessary where the king 
chose to pronounce sentence. The intrinsic evils of despotism 
thus showed themselves even under the comparatively mild 
government of theSassanians; 189 but the class exposed to them 
was a small one, and enjoyed permanent advantages, which 
may have been felt as some conpensation to it for its occasional 
sufferings. 
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NOTES TO THE SIXTH MONARCHY. 


PREFACE. 

1 Gibbon ( Decline and Fall, vol. i. ch. 

iii. sub fin.) 

2 The ancient writers are liberal in 
their admissions of this fact. (See Jus¬ 
tin, xli. 1. § 7; Dio Cass.xl. 14; Strab. xi. 
9, §2; Plin. H. N. v. 25; and Herodian, 

iv. 18.) It is surprising that moderns 
have so generally overlooked these pas¬ 
sages. 

3 History and Coinage of the Parthi- 
ans, published at Cork iu 1852. 

CHAPTER I. 

1 The limit, eastward, of the region 
here described is the course of the fleri- 
rud, which pierces the mountain chain 
in long. (31° E. nearly. 

2 The chief of these are known as the 
Daman-i-Koh , the Ala Tagh, and the 
Jaghetai or Djnvein mountains. 

3 See Fraser's Khorasan, pp. 433, 434, 
598, &c. 

^ Ibid. pp. 380, 405, 406. &c. 

6 Herodotus unites the Parthians with 
the Chorasmians ( Kharesm ), the Sog- 
dians, and the Arians ( Heratees ), and 
again with the Hyrcanians ( Gurghan ), 
the Sarangians, and the Thamanoeans 
(Herod, iii. 93, 117). In the Inscriptions 
of Darius, Parthia is connected with Sa- 
rangia, Aria, Sagartia (the Iranic desert), 
and Hyrcania. (See the author’s Herod¬ 
otus i, vol. iv. p. 162, 2nd edition.) 

6 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 25. 

7 Isid. Char. Mans. Parth. § 12. Com¬ 
pare Plin. H. N. vi. 25. 

8 Hecatoinpylos. (See Polyb. x. 25; 
Strab. ix. 9. § 1; Diod. Sic. xvii. 57.) 

9 See especially Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 
23-25; Plin. H. N., 1. s. c.; and Isid. Char. 
§ 10 - 12 . 

10 According to Strabo (1. s. e.), the 
western boundary of Parthia was at the 
Caspian Gates, or more than a hundred 
miles further west than Damaghan; but 
the region immediately east of the Gates 
is more commonly assigned either to 
Hyrcania or to Media. 

11 Shah Abbas the First transplanted 
about 15.0 0 Kurds from the Turkish 
frontier to Khorasan, and settled them 
in the mountain region, that they might 
guard it against the Usbegs and other 
Tatar tribes The descendants of these 
colonists still occupy most of the range 
between the Meshed valley and the 
Kharesmian desert. 


12 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 554. 

33 One of the chief of these conveys 
to the Tejend the waters of the Tc/ies/i- 
ma Gilass, a small lake beautifully clear, 
on the western side of the valley, about 
twenty-five miles above Meshed. 

14 Vamb6ry, Travels in Central Asia, 
Map. 

15 In this respect the mountains of 
ancient Parthia present a strong con¬ 
trast to those of the neighboring Hyrca¬ 
nia. The banks of the Gurghan and 
Ettrek are richly wooded (Fraser, pp. 
599-602; Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 23); while 
the mountains of eastern Khorasan are 
almost destitute of trees. (Fraser, pp. 
407, 470, Ac.) 

16 Even where the surface was gravel, 
Mr. Fraser noticed “ a richer stratum be¬ 
neath” (p. 550). 

17 Kinneir, Persian Empire, pp. 185, 
186; Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 405, 406. 

1 8 Plin. H. N. vi. 25. 

19 As Bostam (Fraser, p. 336), Khyza- 
bad (Ibid. p. 359), and others. (Ibid. pp. 
373. 314, 380, &c.) 

20 Kinneir, p. 185; Fraser, pp. 343, 379, 
&c. 

21 The name “Atak” is given to the 
skirts of the mountains both north and 
south of Parthia. It is the Turanian 
correspondent of the Arian daman, 
which has the same application and 
meaning. (Fraser, p. 245.) 

22 See above, note 15. Yet Strabo says 
(xi. 9, § 1) that it was “ thickly wooded ” 

(Saaeta). 

23 Fraser, pp. 401, 405,432,433, 436, &c.; 
Kinneir, p. 175. 

24 Kinneir, p. 185; Fraser, Appendix, 
p. 25. 

25 Fraser, pp. 319, 379, &c. 

26 So Fraser, p. 335. Macdonald Kin¬ 
neir, with unwonted extravagance, 
speaks of the return from dry grain be^ 
ing a hundred, and from rice four hun¬ 
dred fold ! ( Persian Empire , p. 178.) 

27 Fraser, pp. 388 and 406. 

28 Kinneir, p. 184; Fraser, pp. 367, 371, 
413, 421, &c. 

29 On the turquoise mines of Kisha- 
pur, see Fraser, ch. xvi. pp. 407-417. 

30 See the passage quoted at the head 
of the chapter. 

31 Fraser, Appendix, p. 134. 

32 Ibid. pp. 303, 3J3, and 581. 

33 Ibid. pp. 436, 552, and 554, 

34 Kinneir, p. 170. 
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35 Fraser, p. 557. 

36 Yamb£ry calls it “ that immense aw¬ 
ful desert where the traveller may wan¬ 
der about for weeks and weeks without 
finding a drop of sweet water, or the 
shelter of a singletree” (Travels, p. 302). 
Mouravieff says: ” This country exhibits 
the image of death, or rather of the 
desolation left behind by a great convul¬ 
sion of nature. Neither birds nor quad¬ 
rupeds are found in it: no verdure nor 
vegetation cheers the sight, except here 
and there at long intervals some spots 
on which there grow a few stunted 
shrubs.” (See De Hell’s Travels in the 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea. p. 326, E T.) 

37 31. Yamb£ry reckons the entire 
Turkoman population south of the Oxus 
from the Caspian to Balkh at 190.500 
tents, or 982.500 souls. (Travels, p. 309.) 
Chorasmia was not more thau about 
one-half of this region. 

38 In the Behistun Inscription Darius 
evidently includes Margiana ( Maryush ) 
in Bactria (col. iii. par. 3. 4). Strabo, 
however (xi. 10, § 2), Ptolemy (vi.11), 
and Lsidore (J/aus. Forth. § 14) make it 
a separate country - 

39 See the Map to Yamb£ry’s Travels. 

40 Strab. xi. 10. § 2. There seems no 
reason to doubt this statement, though 
Mr. Fraser supposes that the irrigation 
could never have been carried to a much 
greater distance thau twelve or fourteen 
miles. ( Khorasan , App. p. 56.) 

41 Strab. 1. s. c. 

42 See Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, pp. 
139, 165: Fraser, Khorasan, App. pp. 30- 
32: Yamb£ry, pp. 257-270. 

43 Strabo gives Aria a length of 2,000 
stades(230 miles), and a breadth of 390 
stades (35 miles). This would make its 
area about 8.000 square miles, or less 
than one-third of the area of Parthia 
(see text, p. 2). 

44 Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, pp. 273, 


45 Fraser, p. 240. and App. p. 24. 

46 Yamb£ry, p. 288. 

47 Herod, vii. 85. If the Sagartians 
used the lasso in war. we may be sure 
that, like the inhabitants of the Pampas, 
they employed it also in peace, to cap¬ 
ture the animals which they hunted. 

43 Eight thousand is the largest num¬ 
ber which we find brought into the field 
by the Sagartiaus. (Herod. 1. s. c.) 

49 See text. p. 2. 

50 See the graphic descriptions of Mr. 
Fraser (Khorasan, pp. 599, 600, 608, &c.) 

61 Ibid. p. CIO. 

62 Yambery. p. 72. 

63 Z$6Spa ev&aifjitov (Strab. xi. 7, § 2). 
According to this writer, a single vine in 
Hyrcania produced a metreles (nine gal¬ 
lons) of wine, a single fig-tree produced 
sixty medimni (ninety bushels) of figs, 
and com did not require to be sown, but 
sprang from the casual dioppings of the 
last year's crop. 

64 When Hyrcania is called by Strabo 
“large" (rroAA rjp he Intends to compare i 


it, nM with Parthia, but with the small 
districts occupied by separate tribes 
aloug the south coast of the Caspian Sea 
(Strabo, xi. 7, § 1. 2). A comparison of 
it with Parthia is difficult, ow ing to the 
uncertainty of their respective bounda¬ 
ries; but if we regard the line of demar¬ 
cation as running along the mountains 
south of the Gurghan. thence passing to 
the Alatagh, and proceeding along the 
water-shed south of Kooshan to the 
Kurdish range about Mohammedabad. 
the proportions of the two will be as 
stated in the text. 

** See Justin, xli. 1. 41 Hi et Assyrio- 
ru.u et Medorum temporibus inter” ori- 
entls populos obscurissimi fuere. Pos 
*ea quoque cum iirperinm Orieutis a 
Medis ad Persas translatum est, veluti 
vulgus sine nomiue, prseda victorum 
fuere. Postremo Macedonibus. triumph¬ 
al o Oriente. servierunt: vt cuivis minim 
videatur ad tantam eos felicitatem pro- 
vectos, ut imperent gentibus, sub qua¬ 
rtan imperio veluti servile vulgus fuere.” 

CHAPTER H. 

1 Diodorus enumerates the Partliians 
among the nations conquered by Ninus 
(ii. 2. f 3). and also says that in the time 
of Cyaxares they revolted from the 
Medes aud placed themselves under 
Scythian protection. But no value can 
be* set upon these stories, which he 
adopted from the untrustworthy Cte- 
sias. 

2 See Behist. Ins. col. i. par. 6, and 
Xakhsh-i-Kustam Ins. par. 3. 

3 See the great inscription of Darius 
at Persepolis. par. 2, § 3. 

4 Behist. Ins. col. ii. par. 16, and col. 
iii. par. 1. 

5 Fr. 173. 

* Herod, iii. 93. 

7 Ibid. vii. 66. Compare chap. 64. 

» Ibid. iii. 117. 

9 As Trogus Pompeius, who is followed 
by Justin (xli. 1). 

10 Strab. xi. 9, § 3. Compare xi. 8, § 2. 

11 Arrian, Fr. 1. 

12 See Herod, ii. 103. 

13 Diod. ic. Si. 55, § 4. 

14 Herod, ii. 104; Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. 

15 John of Malala knows the number 
of the colonists (15.000). that they were 
all youths, and all warriors (p. 26; ed. 
Niebuhr). 

16 Strab. xi. 9, § 3. Ov jrarv 5* utnokoyeirai 
Adas elvai riras tui' virtp tt}? Moiu>ti£o? 
SkvOujv. 

17 Dahaeor Dai are fouud in a great 
varieiy of places, as in Persia Proper 
(Herod, i. 125). in Samaria (Ezr. iv. 9). in 
Thrace (3 hue. ii. 96), in the tract east of 
the Caspian (Strab ix. 8. § 2). &c. It is 
not probable that they were all really 
the same people. 

’“The Greeks did not come into con¬ 
tact with the Parthians till b.c. 33J. 
Probabl} ther did not care much to in¬ 
quire into their origin till after «.c. 
255, 
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19 Justin, xli. 1; Eustath. ad Dionys. | 
Per. 1. 1047. 

20 Strab. xi. 9. § 2. Ta edrj ra eyoyTa 
fx^v to fUapfiapov /cal to IZkvOlkov. Com¬ 
pare Plin. II N. vi. 25. 

21 Justin, xli. 2. “Sermo his inter 
Scytliicuin Medieumque medius, et ex 
utrisque mixtus.” 

22 Ibid. “ Armorum patrius ac Scythi- 
cus mos.” 

23 Strabo calls the Massagetae Scyths 
(xi. 8, § 2). Pliny not only includes under 
the name all the tribes between Arme¬ 
nia and Northern India ( H . N. vi 25), but 
regards it as having originally extended 
to the Sarmatians and the Germans (ib. 
iv. 81). According to Strabo, some of 
the older Greek geographers called all 
the nations of the north either Scythians 
or Celto-Scythians (xi. 6, § 2). 

24 See the article on Parthia in Dr. 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek ancl Roman 
Geography. 

26 The Etruscans in Italy, the Galatians 
in Asia Minor, the Basques in Spain, are 
cases in point. It would be eas 3 r to ad¬ 
duce others. 

26 Priapatius has indeed been explain¬ 
ed as equivalent to the Zendic Frijapai- 
tis , “lover of his father” (Lassen, In- 
dische Alterthumskunde , vol. ii. p. 285, 
note 3). But the etymology is uncer¬ 
tain. 

27 Julian, Or. de Constant, gest. ii. p. 
63. A. 

28 See Ritter’s Erdkunde, vol. viii. p. 
56. 

29 Justin says that the word “Parthi ” 
meant “exiles” in the Scythic speech 
(xli. 1), but this deiivation assumes the 
proper original form of the name to be 
Parada (Sanskrit pardes , = “of an¬ 
other country”), whereas the earliest 
and probably most correct form is 
Parthwa. (Compare Greek Uapdvrjvri 
and Ilap^uatot.) Lassen translates the 
word “ Parthi ” by “ those who march 
over the borders” (Ind. Alt. 1. s. c.), but 
gives explanation of his etymology. Am- 
mianus tells us that a commander of the 
cavalry was called vitaxa by the Par- 
tbians; but Hesychius alters both the 
word and the meaning, making the 
former /3urTa£, and the latter “king.” 

30 The Persian form seems to have 
been garda. as in Parsagarda (Plin. H. 
N vi. 26). which became corrupted into 
Pasargadse. The Parthian is, like the 
Armenian, certa, as in Yologesocerta 
(ib. 1. s c.). 

31 Justin, xli. 3 “ Equis omni tem¬ 

pore vectantur: illis belli, illis convivia. 
illis pnblica ac privata uegotia obeunt.” 
Compare Vamb£ry’s account of the 
modern Usbegs (Travels in Central Asia, 
p. 345 and plate opposite). 

32 Ibid. “ In cibum parci.” 

83 Plin. H. N. xiv. 22. 

34 Justin, 1. s. c. “Semper aut in ex- 
ternosaut in domesticos motus inquieti; 
natura taciti.” 

36 Ibid. xli. 2. Compare the case of 


i the Mongols, where the “ Golden Horde’ 5 
alone was free. 

30 Plin. H. N. vi. 25. 

37 Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 341 
(Smith’s edition.) 

38 Lectures on Roman History , vol. iii. 
p. 276; E. T. 

39 On the modern Tadjiks, the settled 
Iranian population of Bokhara and Ko¬ 
kand, see Vambery’s Travels , pp. 367, 
381, Ac. 

40 Diod. Sic. ii. 2, § 3; 34, § 1 and § 6. 

41 See Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. pp. 
234 and 428; 2nd ed. 

42 Herod, i. 153. 

43 Herod, i. 177. Ta. p.* v vvv koltm ti}? 

’Aircrjs ”ApTrayos avatnara. e7rotee* Ta Se ai/a> 
a iiTTjS ai/TO? Kvpos nav iGvo s itaTa- 
o'Tpe^ojuej'os /cal ouSei/ irapiei?. 

44 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 25; Q. Curt. 
Hist. Al. vi. 2. 

45 Herod, iii. 93. 

46 Strab. xi. 9, § 1. SvreTeAei /u.gTa twp 

Vp/cai w v Kara Ta Hepcrt/ca. 

47 See text, p. 8. 

48 Behist. Ins. col. ii. par. 2. Compare 
Ancient Monarchies , vol. iii. pp. 411-413; 
2nd ed. 

49 Arrian, iii. 8; Q. Curt. iv. 12. 

CHAPTER III. 

1 Seleucus is rarely mentioned by Ar¬ 
rian. His name occurs only in v. 13, 16; 
vii. 4 and 26. 

2 See Thirlwall. Hist, of Greece, vol. 

vii. pp. 139, 140; Grote, Hist, of Greece, 
vol. viii. p. 517. 

3 Thirlwall, vol. vii. p. 245. 

4 Ibid. p. 308. 

5 Thirlwall, vol. vii. p. 401; Grote, vol. 

viii. p. 576. 

6 Bishop Thirlwall notes that Armenia, 
shortly before the battle of Jpsus, was 
independent under Ardoates, a native 
king (vol. vii. p. 402, and compare Diod. 
Sic. xxxi. 19. § 5), and suggests that after 
Ipsus Seleucus was too much engaged 
with other affairs to bring Armenia un¬ 
der. But either Seleucus or one of his 
early successors must have reconquered 
Armenia, for it did not permanently es¬ 
tablish its independence till b.c. 190. 
(Strab. xi. 14, § 5.) 

7 Its limits eastward are somewhat 
doubtful. Seleucus appears to have 
ceded a portion, at any rate, of his In¬ 
dian possessions to Sandracottus before 
Ipsus. (Thirlwall, vol. vii. p. 395.) 

8 Sandracottus presented Seleucus with 
500 of these animals (Strab. xv. 2, § 9). 
They were largely used both by him and 
by his successors in their wars. 

9 See. for details of the localities, An- 
cient Monarchies, vol. iii. pp. 158-162, 2nd 
edit. 

10 Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. vii 

p. 120. 

11 This is rather indicated by the pains 
which he took to improve Babylon (Ait. 
Exp. Al. vii. 17, 19, 21) than "distinctly 
declared by any important authorities. 
It has been recognized as tolerably cer 
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tain by modern writers. (See Dr. Smith’s 
Diet. of Biography, vol. i. p. 122. Ac. 

J2 Strab. xvi. 1 , § 5; Plin. H. N. vi. 26. 

13 Strab. xvi. 2, § 4. 

14 On the views and intentions of Alex¬ 
ander, see the excellent remarks of 
Bishop Thirhvall ( History of Greece , vol. 

vii. pp. 119-125). 

16 See text, p. 25. 

1 # Diod. Sic. xxi. 5. 

17 Pausan. i 7, § 3. 

18 On this war, see Niebuhr, Lectures 
on And. History , vol. iii. p. 286, E. T. 

19 Memnon, De rebus Heracl. xx. 3. 

20 Ibid. xvi. 

21 Antiochus I. obtained his name of 
Soter (Saviour) from a victory over the 
Gauls (Appian, Syriaea, p. 130, C.) He 
was slain in a battle against the same 
enemy (Pliylarch, ap. Plin. H. N. viii. 
42; iElian, H. An vi. 44). 

22 Strab. xiii. 4, § 2. 

23 Appian. Syr. p. 130, D. 

21 Strab. xi. 9, § 2. 

26 The title was conferred by the Mile¬ 
sians on the expulsion of Timarchus. 
(See above, note 21.) 

26 See Niebuhr's Lectures , vol. iii. pp. 
286, 287; and compare Athen. Deipno- 
soph. ii. p. 45; x. p. 438; Hieronym. ad. 
Dan. xi. Ac. 

27 Justin gives the name as Theodotus 
(Justin, xli. 4); hut Diodotus, which is 
the form used by Strabo (xi. 9, § 3), ap¬ 
pears upon the Bactrian coins [PI. 1, Fig. 
1] (Lassen, Indische Aitherthumsk. vol. 
ii. p. 284; Num. Chr. New Series, vol. 

viii. p. 278). 

28 Justin's “thousand Bactrian cities” 
(xli. 1 ) are no doubt an exaggeration, 
but they indicate a truth—that the coun¬ 
try was populous and flourishing. 

29 The Bactrians were among the na¬ 
tions selected by Mardonius to continue 
the struggle with the Greeks when the 
bulk of Xerxes' army returned home 
(Herod, viii. 113). They fought well at 
Arbela (Arr. Exp. At. iii. 13; Q. Curt. iv. 
15, § 18), and offered a strenuous resist¬ 
ance to Alexander (Arr. iv. 1-22). 

30 Bactria was made generally a sort 
of royal appanage. It was conferred by 
Cyrus on his second son. Smerdis (Ctes. 
Exc. Pers. § 8 ). In the reign of Xerxes 
it was first held by his brother, Masistes 
(Herod, ix. 113). and afterwards by an¬ 
other brother, Hystaspes (Diod. Sic. xi. 
69 ). 

31 See Ancient Monarchies, vol. iii. p. 
380. 2nd edit. 

32 It is true that theParthians used the 
Greek language on their coins and for 
inscriptions, and also that some of their 
kings took the title of 4>iAeAAiji'. Still I 
believe the statement in the text to be a 
correct one. It applies especially to the 
early kiugdom — from b c. 250 to b c. 127. 

S3 ‘Strabo (xi. 9, § 3) mentions this view, 
but implies his own dissent from it. 

34 Arr. Fr. 1. Compare Syncell. p. 281, 
B, and Zosimus, i. 18. The latter sm s: 
ApaaKTjs 0 Ilapflvatos, 81 a tt}v fit joe dS;A- 


<f>oe T7jpi5aT7jr vfipiv ayavaKTrjaas, noAtpot 
np'os t'ov *Arn o\ov <TaTf>diTr)v apapevos, am¬ 
or e&u >/ce rols Ilapdvaiot? e/cfiaAovat Maxe- 
fioras, eis €avrou? rrjr apvijr wepiarvaat. 

35 Strab. xi. 9, § 2. 

36 Justin, xli. 4. 

87 See text, p. 10. 

38 Frolich, Annales Regum Syriae, p. 
26; Heeren, Manual of Ancient History, 
p. 299, E. T. Mr. P. Smith (Ancient His¬ 
tory, vol. ii. p. 92), and Mr. Lindsay 
(History and Coinage of the Parthians, 
p. 4), taking the later part of the same 
Olympic year, make the Bactrian king¬ 
dom to have been founded in b c. 255. 

Major Cunningham has recently ar¬ 
gued for the low date of b.c. 246(iVi/ni. 
Chron. New Series, vol. vii. pp. 261- 
265); by which the Bactrian revolt is 
made to fall four years later than the 
Parthian. But Strabo, whom he con¬ 
fesses to be the main authority’, is clear 
thatBactiia set the example of revolt, 
which Parthia followed (Geoyraph. xi. 9, 
§ 2 and § 3). 

39 See Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 216, 
n. 1 . 

40 Justin says, after speaking of the 
Parthian revolt; "‘Eodem tempore, etiam 
Theodotus, mille urbium Bactrianarum 
pra?fectns, deficit ” (xli. 4). 

41 Strabo saj’s: Ilpairot pev rrjv Bo k- 

rpt ai'» ]v aTr€<TT>)crai’ oi 7reJucrrev/oeVoi • . . 
6 7r € 1 t' ’Apora/CTjs . . . inrjAOey tni rrjr 

Ilapflvaiar /cal eKpdrqaee avrrjs This au- 
thority r is followed by Droysen (Ge- 
schichte des Hellenismus, vol. ii. § 331), 
Lassen ( Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. 
ii. p. 284), Mr. P. Smith (Ancient History, 
vol. ii. pp. 91. 92), and most modems. 

42 Justin places it in the consulship of 
L. ManliusVuls:oandM. AtiliusRegulus, 
which was b c. 256. Bnt M. Atilius is 
probably an error for C. Atilius, who 
was consul with L. Manlius Vulso in b.c. 
250. Ensehius distinctly places the re¬ 
volt of the Parthiansin this j*ear (Chron. 
Can. ii. p. 352); and Moses of Choreue 
exactly agrees, when he assigns it to the 
eleventh jear of Antioelms Tlieus. 
(Hist. Armen, ii. 1 , ad fin.) Compare 
Samuel Aniens. Sum. Temp. i. 7, § 13. 

43 See text. p. 23. 

44 Strab. xi. 9, § 2. Kar ap^a? p€v ovv 
acrflet'Tjs dianoAepCn’ Trp'os roi>? a<£>aipefleVras 
rrjr \ibpav. 

46 Q. Curt. vi. 2. 

46 Suidas ad voc. ’Apcrd/a??. Syncellus 
indicates that his death was violent (vol. 
i. p. 540). 

47 See Justin, xli. 5; Strab. xv. 1 , § 36; 
Mos. Chor. ii. 1 ; Amm, Marc, xxiii. 6 , &c. 

48 All the Parthian coins hear the name 
of Arsaces. A few comparatively have 
the special name of the monarch in ad¬ 
dition. (See Clinton, F. R. vol. ii. p. 252; 
Lindsay, Histon / of the Parthians , pp. 
134-163, and plates 1-10.) In the public 
documents also it would seem that the 
special designation of the monarch was 
omitted (Dio Cass. lxvi. 11). 

41 i'lie practice is not that of the Pto* 
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lemies, who bore the name of Ptolemy 
as a family appellation, and took some 
further designation for distinction’s 

50 Syncellus (p. 284, B) says 37 years; 
but the synchronisms in the Parthian 
history scarcely allow so much, 

51 As by Justin, Ammiauus (1. s. e.), 
and others. 

62 See the inscription of Adule (Bockh, 
Corp. Inzer. Or. vol. iii. p. 509). 

53 Justin, xli. 4. (On the situation and 
general character of Hyreania, see ch. 
i. p. 12 .) 

64 Ibid. 

55 Strab. xi. 8 . § 8 . ’A p<r*Kr)s ror KaAAt- 
vlkov <f>evyoji' 2e'Aev.<cor ets rous ’AairacndKas 
e\cjpr)(T€. Major Ounuingham places the 
flight of Tiridates in b.c. 216, the first 
year of Callinicus (Num. Chron New 
Series, vol ix. p. 33); but there seems to 
be no reason for supposing that that 
monarch threatened the eastern prov¬ 
inces until b.c. 237, his tenth year, nor 
any probability that Tiridates would de¬ 
sert his kingdom until the Syrian mon¬ 
arch actually made his expedition. 

66 On the character and geographical 
position of the Aspasiacse, see Polyb. x. 
47. This writer assigns them the whole 
region between the Oxus and the Tanais; 
but such an extension of their country 
can only have rested on conjecture. 
What Polybius knew was that they 
dwelt north of the Oxus, which they 
were in the habit of crossing to make 
raids into Hyreania. 

6T Justin. 1. s. c.: “ Sed cito, morte 
Theodoti metu liberatus. cuin filio ejus 
—et ipso Theodoto— foedus ac pacem 
fecit: nec multo post cum Seleuco rege, 
ad defectores persequendos veniente, 
congressus victor fuit.” Major Cun¬ 
ningham concludes, on the strength of a 
fragment of Posidonius (ap. Athen. 
Deipn. iv. p. 153. A), that Seleucus was 
not only defeated by Tiridates. but made 
prisoner (Num. Chron. vol. ix. p. 34). 
But this would make Posidonius ex¬ 
pressly contradict Justin, who says that 
Seleucus after his defeat was recalled 
to his own kingdom by fresh troubles. 
(See note 1 on the next chapter.) Others, 
as Vaillant, Clinton, and H. H. Wilson, 
have concluded from the fragment of 
Posidonius that Callinicus must have 
subsequently made a second expedition 
against the Parthians, and have then 
been made prisoner—an expedition of 
which the Posidonian fragment is the 
only trace. But it has been wel 1 pointed 
out by Mr. Bunbury that that fragment 
belongs to the history, not of Seleucus 
Callinicus, but of Seleucus, the eldest 
son of Antiochus Sidetes. who was taken 
prisoner by Phraates II. in b.c. 129 
{Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography , 
vol. iii. p. 774). The sixteenth book of 
Posidonius, which contained the pas¬ 
sage, treated of this period, and the 
passage itself, which speaks of a Syrian 
expedition against Media , is inappro¬ 


priate to the time of Tiridates. The ob 
jection taken to Mr. Bunbury’s view, 
that Seleucus is called “king” in the 
passage, has no force. The word /SacrtAeu? 
is constantly applied to princes by the 
Greek writers; and, moreover, Seleucus, 
the eldest surviving son of Callinicus 
(Euseb. Chron. C<tn. i. 40, § 19), would 
have been de jure “king” on his father’s 
death. 

ss Velut initium libertatis.” (Justin, 
xli. 4, ad fin.) 

59 See text, pp. 2 and 19. The con¬ 
quest of Hyreania may have raised the 
Parthian territory from 33,000 to 50,000 
square miles. 

40 Justin, no doubt, reports the actual 
words of Trogus when he says (1. s. e.), 
“quern diem Parthi exinde” solennein, 
velut initium libertatis, observant.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 Justin, xli. 5. “Revocato Seleuca 
novis motibus in Asiam.” 

2 See note 57, Chapter III. 

3 Justin, 1. s. c, “ Dato laxamento, reg- 
num Parthicum format, militem legit, 
castella munit, civitates firmat; urbem 
quoque nomine Daram in monte Zapa- 
ortenon condit; cujus loci ea conditio 
est, ut neque munitius quidquam esse, 
neque amcenius possit. Ita euim et 
praeruptis rupibus imdique eingitur, ut 
tutela loci nullis defensoribus egeat; et 
soli circumjacentis tanta ubertas est, ut 
propriis opibus expleatur. Jam fontium 
ac sylvarum ea copia est, utet aquarum 
abundantia irrigetur, et venationum vo- 
luptatibus exornetur.” 

4 See Plin. H. N. vi. 16. Tbe double 
resemblance of Apavortene (Zapavor- 
tene iu one MS.) to Zapaortenon, and 
of Dareium to Bara, is enough to show 
that Pliny and Justin are speaking of 
the same locality. The description of 
Dareium in Pliny as “ fertilitatis inclutse 
locus” is a confirmation, if one were 
needed. 

5 This emplacement depends especially- 
on the identification of Justin’s Zapaor¬ 
tenon with the Apavarctica of Isidore 
of Charax (Mans. Parth. § 13), which 
lay between Parthyene and Margiana. 

6 See Polyb. x. 28, § 7; Plin. H. N. vi. 
15; Strab. xi. 9, § 1. 

7 See Vaillant, Hist. Arsacid. p. 16} 
Heeren, Manual , p. 300, E. T.; Plate in 
Smith’s Diet, of Gk. and Rom. Biog¬ 
raphy, vol. i. p. 354; Lindsay, History 
and Coinage of the Parthians , p. 4; &c. 
Mr. Clinton questions the existence of 
any such king (F. R. vol. ii. p. 241, note 
e ); but the name is given in the Epitome 
of Trogus Pompeius, and the actions are 
those wrongly assigned by Mr. Clinton 
to Tiridates. 

8 This is implied in the account of Po¬ 
lybius, especially in the fact recorded, 
that Antiochus, in reoccupying the 
place, plundered it (Polyb. x. 27, f13). 

9 Justin (xli. 5) makes” the number of 
his troops 100,000 foot and 20,000 horse, 
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which is not at all an extravagant esti¬ 
mate. 

10 This is the easiest pass from Meso¬ 
potamia into Media, and the one which 
is open the earliest. 

11 'Atcixmttos. Polyb. X. 27. § 6 

12 'Ynovopot. Polyb. x. 28, § 2. On the 
extensive use of kanats in Persia, see 
text. p. 4. 

13 Polyb. (1. S. C.) <t>pcaTia? ayvoovfxevai j 
rots aweipois. 

14 Polyb x. 28, § 5. Compare the con¬ 
duct of the European Seyths at the time 
of the invasion of their country by Da¬ 
rius (Herod, iv. 120). 

Polyb. x 28, § 6. 

1(5 Ibid. §7. 

17 Ibid. x. 29, § 1. 

18 Ata xa.pa.8pas ^et/mappov. (Ib. X. 30. 

§ 2.) The situation of the Parthian and 
Hyrcanian towns is. unfortunately, still 
so uncertain that it is impossible to fol¬ 
low the march of Antiochus upon the 
map. Hecatompylos probably lay be¬ 
tween the Jaghetai and the Alatagh; 
and it was this latter chain which An¬ 
tiochus had to cross in order to enter 
Hyrcania. Polybius calls it Mount La- 
bus. 

19 As Tambraca and Syrinx. 

20 Justin, xli 5: “ Ad versus Antioclmm 
Seleuci filium mira virtute pugnavit.” 

21 The expression used bj T Justin—“ad 
post rein nm in societatem ejus (sc. An- 
tiochi) adsumptns est ”—seems to imply 
something more than a mere peace. 

22 Polyb. xi. 34, § 9,10. The terms were 
the following: — Euthydemus supplied 
Antiochus with provisions for his army, 
and surrendered to him all his elephants. 
Antiochus allowed Euthydemus to re¬ 
tain liis government. and recognized his 
title of “king.’’ A marriage was ar¬ 
ranged between Demetrius, the eldest j 
son of Euthydemus, aud a daughter of ! 
Antiochus. probably not of marriage¬ 
able age. Finallj', an alliance, offensive 
and defensive (o-vp/maxia), was concluded 
between the two powers. These favor¬ 
able terms were granted to the Bactrian 
monarch, chiefly on account of his rep¬ 
resentations that a strong Bactria was 
ne< ded in order to keep in check the 
northern nomads, who were continually 
threatening an irruption .which, if it once 
took place, would barbarize ihe whole 
country. This is the first we hear of an 
aggressive attitude being assumed by 
the Scythic hordes across the Jaxartes. 

23 Ajipiam Syriac, p. 80 a. 'Avrioxos 
. . . ecrfiaXiov es Mijfiiai' re kol Xlapdvyrrfv, 
teal crepa e&i’T) a(fnarap.ei'a ert npo avrov , 
/cat 7roAAa Spa. eras, Kal p.iy as ’Ai'n'o^o? e’jri- 

K\r)0ei<;. Compare Polyb. xi. 34, § 10. 

24 Justin, xli. 5. 

25 See text, p. 25. 

28 On the Greek cities founded by Alex¬ 
ander in Bactria, see Strabo, xi. 11, § 4; 
in Sogdiana, see Arrian, Exp. Al. iv. 3, 
ad fin.; in the Paiopamisus, ib. iv. 22; 
on the Indus and its tributaries, Strab. 
XV. 2, § 9; Arrian, v. 19; vi. 15, 21, &c. 


27 That the Hindoo civilization of the 
. time was not altogether contemptible is 
I shown by Lassen in the second book of 

his Indische Alterthumskunde (vol. ii. 

pp. 1-111). 

28 See especially the account of Jnstin, 

xv. 4, § 12-19. “ Transitum deinde in In¬ 

dia fecit, quae post mortem Alexandria 
veluti cervicibus jugo servitutis excusso, 
praefectos ejus occiderat. Auctor liber- 
tatis Sandrocottus fuerat; sed titulum 
libertatis post victoriam in servitutem 
verterat; siquidem occupato regno, 
populum, quern ab externadominatione 
vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat.” 

29 Palibothra, on the Ganges, is made 
the head of the kingdom of Sandracot- 
tus by Strabo, who follows the eye-wit¬ 
ness, Megasthenes (xv. 1, § 36). Plutarch 
(Vit. Alex. § 02) extends the Prsesian In¬ 
dians, over whom he ruled, to the “Altars 
of Alexander.” which were on the Hy- 
pliasis, or Sutlej (Diod. Sic. xvii. 95. § i). 
Seleucus must have come into contact 
with Sandracottus iu the Punjaub re¬ 
gion. 

30 Strabo (1. s. c.) gives as the amount 
of his force 400.000; Plutarch (1. s. c.), 
000.000. 

^ 31 Appian^mentions hostilities (roe Tr- 
Sbv Tr€pd(Ta<s e n o A € pur) a e v ’ArSpo/coTcp 0Of- 
crcAe? re ~ov irepl avrov T vSmv. Syriac, p. 123, 
B); but Strabo (xv. 2, § 9) and Justin (xv. 
1, § 21) speak merely of an alliance. 

32 Strabo, 1. s. c. Plutarch (Vit. Alex. 
§ 62) mentions the elephauts, but not the 
cession of territory. 

33 On this dynastic appellation, see 
Lassen. Jnclische Alterthumskunde , vol. 
ii. p. 196. 

34 Polyb. x. 34, § 11. Lassen has shown 
that Sopbagesenus (Subhagasena) was 
probably a title of Jaloka. the son of 

j Asoka . and grandson of Chandragupta 
I (Sandracottus). 

35 So Wilson (Ariava Antique, p 229); 
but I do not find any statement of the 
fact by any ancient writer. 

38 Strab. xi. 11, § 1. 

37 Demetrius is called by Jnstin “King 
of the Indians” (xli. 6. § 4). He is rea¬ 
sonably regarded as the founder of the 
cit}' called Demetrias in Aracliosia (Isid. 
Char. § 19). His Indian conquests are 
attested by Strabo (1. s. c.) 

38 This has been questioned by Wilson 
(Jr. Ant. p. 230); but Lassen ( Ind. Alt. 
vol. ii. p. 300) regards the evidence as, 
on the whole, conclusive. 

39 Ptol. Geograph, vii. 1; p. 171. 

40 The coins of Euthydemus are found 
over a w ide space, and show* his empire 
to have included the provinces of Sog¬ 
diana. Bactria, Margiana, Aria, the Pa- 
ropamisus, Drangiana, and Arachosia. 

41 See text, p. 33. 

42 Justin says, “ Phraates Mardos, vali- 
dam gentem, hello domuit” (xli. 5). 
Arrian notes that at the time of Alex¬ 
ander they were “poor” (rreV^re?^, but 
“brave in their penury” (jj.d\Kp .oi eni rj> 
neyit}, Exp. Al. iii. 24), 
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43 The position of the Marxians has 
been ranch disputed. I am induced to 
assign them this locality at this time 
from a consideration of Arrian (1. s. c.) 
compared with Strabo (si. 8. § 1 and § 8). 

44 Arrian, 1. s. c.; Q. Curt. Hint. Alex. 
vi. 5. The latter writer says: 4, Interiora 
regionis ejus haud sane aclire sine mag- 
na vexatione [Alexandri] exercitus po- 
terat. Juga raontium, preealtse sylvm, 
rupesque iuvise sepiunt. 

45 Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient His- 
ton/, vol. iii. p. 445, E. T. 

44 The Mardians were a robber tribe, 
whose allegiance to Persia had sat very 
lightly on them. They submitted to 
Alexander, but probably reverted soon 
after to their old condition. 

47 Isid. Char. Mans. Parth. % 7. Com¬ 
pare Strab. xi. 13, § 7; Diod. Sic. xix. 
44, § 5; Ptol. Geogr. vi. 2. 

43 See the descriptions of Fraser ( Kho- 
rasan , pp. 287, 288), and Kinneir (Pei'- 
si an Empire, p. 119). 

48 Rhages appears in the Zendavesta 
imder the form of Ragha. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Behistuu inscription (col. 
ii. par. 13), and in the Books of Tobit 
(i. 14: vi. 9) and Judith (i. 5). 

50 See. Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 
273; 2nd ed. 

51 Isid. Char. Mans. t Parth. § 7. ’EyreO- 

6ev 'Payiavrj Mr/Sta, ev rj . . . 'Paya sal 
Xapi£, ci )V (xeyiaTT) Ttav Kara rrjr Mr/8iau t) 
'Paya. Et? 5e rXapaica Trpcoros /3a<riAeus 
<PpaaTriq to vs MapSou? wkute v. 

52 Fraser, Khurasan, p. 291. 

53 Ancient Monarchies. 1. s. c. The 
more northern pass is called the Girduni 
Siyalulc. It is perhaps the ‘* Pylse Cas- 
pise’’ of Pliny (H. N. vi. 14). 

54 See above, note 51. Mr. Lindsay 
(History of the Parihians. p. 7) has 
strangely confounded the Median Cha- 
rax with Oharas Spasiui at the mouth 
of the Tigris, and has imagiued that 
Phraates I. extended his dominion to 
the Persian Gulf. 

66 So Droyseu, Geschichte des Hellen- 
ismns. vol. ii. p. 716. Isidore , s_ descrip¬ 
tion (e<TTiv v 7T o to o pos o KaAetrai Kacr- 
ir to?) would lead one to place it some¬ 
what nearer the “ Gates."’ 

56 The word ** Charax” properly means 

“palisade." and applied to a town indi¬ 
cates that it was guarded by a palisaded 
earthwork. On the strength of such 
palisaded places under the Parthians. 
see Polyb. X. 31. § 8. Ta&poi yap ^<rar 
rpLTTal, 7rAdro? p.eu ov\ ikarrov i\ovaai 
rpidicovTa j8a0o$ TrerTEKaiSeica.’ €7rt 

5e rots xeiAeaiv exdarris x a P a K ^ a 7 a 
£i7rAd ettexelto, teal reAevrator 7rporet^tcrp.a 
Svvarov. 

57 Unless this had been the case, Jus¬ 
tin would scarcely have dwelt so much 
upon the meritorious character of 
Phraates’ action (Hist. Phil. xli. 5, ad 
fin.). 

38 See Lindsay’s Parthians , p. 135. The 
figure is from a coin of this monarch. 
[PI. 1, Fig. 2.J 


CHAPTER V. 

1 See text. ch. iv. p. 35. 

2 Baetria appears to have been from 
the first less centralized than Parthia. 
Strabo’s expression that “ those who 
were intrusted with its government ” 
(oi ire7TL(TTEvp.€i'ot) caused it to revolt, is 
remarkable, and implies a plurality of 
princes. The early coins are in accord¬ 
ance. Those of Diodotus II. show us 
two other contemporary princes, Anti- 
machus and Agathodes. who at one 
time held their principalities under him, 
and at another time were independent. 
(See Kum. Ch run. New Series, vol viii. 
PI. 8. Nos. 5-7; PI. 9. Nos. 1-8) Major 
Cunningham believes that about b.c. 
230-225 there were four contemporary 
princes of what is commonly known as 
the Bactrian series. (Ibid. vol. ix. p. 
12^.) According to him. the union of 
the Greek power in the countries east of 
Paithia was first effected by Euthyde- 
mus. ab. b c. 225. 

3 Wilson. Ariana Antiqua , pp. 229, 
234. &c. Lassen agrees, though a little 
doubtfully (ladische Alterihumskunde, 
vol. ii. pp. 304. 305). 

4 According to Major Cunningham, the 
Indian provinces remained in the pos¬ 
session of the family of Demetrius, fall¬ 
ing- to his son (?). Lysias, who had for 
successors Antialcidas, Amyntas. and 
Hermseus. (Xutn. Citron. New Series, 
vol. ix. p. 150. Compare vol. viii. p. 
274.) 

6 Justin, xli. 6. 

6 Strab. xi. 8. § 2. MaAiara 5e yv^pip-oi 
yeyovaat tujv vop-aStov oi TOus^EAATjva? a<j!>e- 

Ao/jLtvoi Trjr BaKrpLavfv. Strabo does not 
fix the date, but it can scarcely have 
been either earlier or later than the 
reign of Eueratidas. (Compare Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua , p. 230.) 

7 The accession of Epiphanes is fixed 
to b.c. 175 by the best chronologers. 
(See Ciiuton, F. H. vol. iii. pp. 3)7-322.) 
Mithridates probably became king iu 
B.c. 174. 

8 See 1 Maccab. i. 21-64: and compare 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xii. 5, 6; Diod. Sic. 
xxxiv. 1, § 3, 4. 

i 8 1 Mac ii.-vi. 

10 Appian, Syriac, p. 131, B.; Liv. xli. 
25. 

11 Polyb. xxxi. 11:1 Mac. vi. 1-4. Ap¬ 
pian makes him succeed in plundering 
the Temple (Syricic. p. 131, C.), but he is 
to be corrected from Polybius. 

12 Polyb. 1. s. c. The Jews naturally 
regarded their own wrongs as the cause 
of their oppressors uutimely end. (1 
Mao. vi. 13.) 

13 Syriac, p. 117, B. 

14 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. 
i. 40. § 15. 

15 1 Mac. vi. 17-63. 

16 Ibid. vi. 15,55, 63. 

17 He was in his twenty-third year. 
(See Polyb. xxxi. 12, § 5.) 

18 The circumstances of this secret de* 
parture are given in detail by Polybius, 
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who was a friend of Demetrius and privy 
to his escape. (See Polyb. xxxi. 10-23.) 

19 Strab. xi. 11. § 2. Mithridates is not 
named by Strabo, but must have been 
the conqueror, as the contemporary of 
Eucratidas. 

20 Lassen. Indische Alterthumskunde , 
vol. ii. p. 294. 

21 See note 56. Chapter III. 

22 The names furnish but an uncertain 
ground. Lassen seems to assume the 
identity of Turiiia with Turan , which is 
no doubt possible, but still very doubt¬ 
ful, the word Turan not otherwise oc¬ 
curring till the time of the Sassanians. 
Aspionus is m*t very close to Aspasiacee. 
Professor H. H. Wilson placed Aspionus 
at Andkhuy. and Turiua in the Ilazareh 
fountains, to the south of Maymene. 
(See his Map, Ariana Antiqua , opp. p. 
214.) 

23 The quasi-independence of Media is 
implied iu the account of Justin, who 
represents the war simply as one be¬ 
tween the Medes and the Parthians (xli. 
6). 

24 Justin, 1. s. c. “Cum varius utri- 
usque populi casus fuisset. ad postre- 
mum victoria penes Parthos fuit.” 

25 Justin’s words (“Mithridates Mediae 
Bacasin praeponit ”) point rather to an 
appointment as satrap; but the ordinary 
system of the Parthians was to govern 
by means of tributary monarchs. 

24 Justin, 1. s. c. 

27 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. vi. 4, § 15. 

26 Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2, § 8. 

29 See the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. 
p 345, 2nd edit. 

30 Justin, 1. s. c. “Bellum cum Ely- 
maeornm rege gessit [Mithridates].” 

31 if the Persians and Babylonians had 
been reduced by force of arms, Justin 
would probably have mentioned their 
reduction in Bb. xli. ch. 6 As it is, we 
must regard the submission of Baby¬ 
lonians as implied in that chapter, and 
that of the Persians in Bk. xxxvi. ch. 
1. 

32 The reduction of the Babylonians is 
assigned by Orosius (v. 5) to the time of 
the contest bet ween Demetrius and Alex¬ 
ander Balas. b c. 153-151. But the au¬ 
thority is not very good, and it is prob¬ 
able that they submitted earlier. 

33 The reduction of the Bactrians by 
Mithridates is implied in the statement 
of Justin, that they were amontr the. 
people w'ho -welcomed the expedition of 
Demetrius, having experienced the cru¬ 
elty of the Parthians (xxxvi. 1). The 
exact time of the invasion and the Bac- 
trian monarch w'ho resisted it, are un¬ 
certain. 

3 * This relation of Heliocles to Eucra¬ 
tidas is proved by a coin, which shovrs 
him to have been associated with that 
monarch, agreeably to the statement of 
Justin. (See Wilson, Ar. Ant. p. 264; 
Lassen. Ind. Alt. ii. p. 313.) Major Cun¬ 
ningham’s idea, that the effigies on the 
Obverse of tliis coin represent the father 
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and mother of Eucratidas, seems to me 
quite untenable. 

35 Justin, xli. 6. § 5. 

38 Wilson, p. 264. 

37 Justin, 1. s. c. It may have been in 
the same spirit that Heliocles took the 
epithet of Aocatos, which appears upon 
his coins. 

38 Justin, xli. 6. 

39 Orosius, v. 5. Compare Diod. Sic. 
xxxiii. 20. These conquests are some- 

1 what doubtful, since Justin seems to 
have known nothing of them. 

40 See Wilson, Ariana Antiqua , pp. 
2G8-300. 

41 Moses of Cborene makes Assyria 
subject to Mithridates. whom he calls 
“ the great Arsaces” (Hist. Armen, ii. 4, 
§ 1 ). 

42 See text, pp. 4. 6, and 7. 

43 Q. Curt. Hist. Alex. vii. 4, § 26; 
“ Bactriaua terra multiplex et varia 
natmaest. Alibi multa arbor, et vitis 
largos mitesque fructus alit: solum 
pingue erebri fontesrigant; quae mitiora 
sunt frumeuto consenmtur: caetera ar- 
mentorum pabulo cedunt.” 

44 Ibid. vi. 5. 

45 Ibid. vi. 4. 

48 Polyb. x. 28, § 3. 

47 Especially the district called Nisaea, 
where the 2sisaean horses were bred. 
(Arrian, Exp. Al. vii. 13: Diod. Sic. xvii. 
110. § 6; Am. Marc, xxiii. 6.) 

48 See Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. pp. 
289. 290, 2nd ed. 

49 Strab. xv. 3. § 11. 

50 Hvrod. i. 193; Berosns, Fr. 1, § 2. 

61 Theopbrast. Hist. Plant, viii. 7; 
PHn. H. N. xviii. 17. 

62 Strab. xvi. 1, § 14. 

63 Theophrast. Hist. Plant, ii. 2. 

64 Herod. 1. s. c.; Strab. 1. s. c.; Amm. 
Marc. xxiv. 3; Zosim. iii. p. 173. 

66 The troubles of the reign of Deme¬ 
trius are given with much fulness in tho 
first book of Maccabees, ch. xi.-xiii. 

66 The provinces complained of his 
cruelty (“propter Arsacida? regis Par- 
thorum crudelitatem.”—Justin, xxxvi. 
1, § 3). 

67 See text, p. 40. 

68 Justin, xxxvi. 1, §2: “adabolendam 
segm'tiae maculam.” 

69 “ Qu&d veteri Macedonum imperio 
admoti, novi populi superbiam indigne 
ferebant.” (Justin, xxxvi. 1. § 3.) 

i 80 “ Cum et Persarum, et Elymceorum, 

' et Bactrianorum auxiliis juvaretur, mul- 
tis proeliis Parthos fiidit.” (Ib. § 4. 
Compare xxxviii. 9, § 2.) 

81 “ Ad postremum tamen pacis sinui- 
latione dpceptus capitur” (Ib. xxxvi. 1, 

, §5.) “ Repente insidiis circumventus’’ 

1 (Ib. xxxviii. 9, | 2). 

62 Justin. 1. s. c.: Appian, Syriac, p. 
132, A.; Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 15; Ores. v. 4. 

63 “ Amisso exercitn” (Justin, xxxviii. 
9, 2). Comp. 1 Mac. xiv. 3. 

84 Justin, xxxvi. 1, § 5: “Tradnctus 
per ora eivitatium, popnlis. qui doscive- 
i rant, in ludibriiun favoris osienditur. 
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85 Ibid. I. s. c.: “ Missus deinde in Htt> 
caniam, benigne et juxta cultum pris- 
tinse fortunse habetur.” Compare 
xxxviii. 9, § 3. “ Cui Arsacides Partho- 
rum rex, magno et vegio animo. misso 
in Hyrcaniam non eultum tantum re- 
gium prsestitit, sed et filiam in matri- 
monium dedit,” &c. 

88 App, Syriac, 1. s. c. 

67 Adversa valetudine correptus ” 
(Justin, xli. 6, § 9). 

CHAPTER VI. 

1 Posidonius ap. Strab. xl 9, § 3. Twy 

TtapdvdnoiV dvreSpibv (far/a-iv elvai IlocreiStu- 
v to? 8irt or, to /lev trvyyevaiU, to 8e crodjojv 
Kdl p.dy(ov, uiv dp.(ftolv rovs /3acrlAetS tiaOL‘ 
aracrOai. 

2 There are five instances of brothers 
succeeding—viz., those of Mithridatesl., 
Orodes I., Gotarzes, Chosroes, and Arta- 
banus Hi. One of these, however, that 
of Mithiidates I., is ascribed to the will 
of the previous monarch. 

3 As in the case of Artabanus I., the 
successor of Phraates II. 

4 Tacit. Ann. vi. 42; Appian, Parth. p. 
141, A. According to this latter writer, 
the right was hereditary in the family 
to which the Surena who opposed Cras- 
sus belonged. 

6 Phraates IV., on his accession, put 
to death his twenty-nine brothers. 

6 The high position of the Magi under 
the Parthian kings is strongly marked 
by their place in the Great Council. (See 
above, note 1.) 

7 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. i. p. 
333 (Smith’s edition). 

8 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6; p. 405. 

0 Ibid. p. 406. 

10 A^athias. ii. 25.^ To p.ayiKov #0Aoi/ 

ey/cpare? c£ e/cetVou [rou ’Apra£apou] yiyove 
zeal aylpoixov, ov p.iv jjStj /cat Trporepov, outtco 
S e is tovto Tigris re /cat irappr^crias r)pp.ivov, 
aAA’ ottoIov vtt'o tu)v iv reAet iariv rj /cat »re- 
piopacrdai . 

11 Pliny correctly calls the Parthian 
provinces ‘ ! kingdoms.” (“ Regna Par- 
thorum octodecim sunt omnia,” H. X. 
vi. 25.) The Greek writers most com¬ 
monly call them “satrapies,” but incor- 

rpptlv 

12 Strab. xv. 3, § 24. 

13 Ibid. xvi. 1, § 19 This monarch ap¬ 
pears to have had special privileges. 

14 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx, 2; Oros. vii. 
6; Dio Cass, lxviii. 19. 

15 Dio Cass. xl. 20; lxviii. 18. 

18 Ammianus makes the vitaxce eigh¬ 
teen in number, but includes among 
them the “ kings” of Persia, Susiana,&c. 
He explains the term as signifying 
“Masters of the Horse and Royal Sa¬ 
traps ;” but Hesychius says more briefly, 
and probably more correctly. fltcrra£ 6 
flaa-tAei>9 napa. riepaat? (i.e. Ilapflois). 

17 Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 339, 
Smith's edition. 

18 See Lindsay, History of the Par - 
thians, p. 213. In one instance the 


’ phrase is exchanged for /SacriAeuorros /3a- 
criAeeov. 

19 The phrase “Satrap of Satraps” 
occurs only in one inscription, that of 
Gotarzes at Beliistun, and has heen 
thought to throw some doubt on the 
identification of the Gotarzes who set it 
up with the twenty-first Arsaces. But 
the doubt is scarcely reasonable; and it 
does not seem unlikely that under the 
Parthian system the distinct force of 
the word “satrap” would be lost, and 
it would come to be regarded as a title 
equivalent to king. 

20 Appian enumerates twenty-five be¬ 
sides those that Seleucus Xicator built 
and named after himself or his relations, 
which he estimates at thirty-five more. 
(Syriaca , pp 124,125.) Isidorof Charax 
finds, upon a single line of route, sixteen 
(Mans. Parth. § 1-19). On the general 
subject, see Grote, History of Greece , 
vol. viii. p. 474, ed. of 1862. 

Plin. H. X. vi. 26. 

22 “ Civitas potens, septa muris.” (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 42.) 

23 “Ager totius Orientis fertilissi- 
mus.” (Plin. I. s. c.) 

24 "Trecenti. opibus aut sapientia de- 
lecti, ut Senatus. (Tacit. 1. s. c.) 

25 See what Dio says of the Greek and 
Macedonian colonies in Mesopotamia at 
the time of the invasion of (Tassus(xl. 
13). Compare Appian, Parthica , p. 136, 
D. 

26 Diod. Sic. xxxiii. 20. 

27 See text. p. 49. 

28 See Tiglath-Pileser Inscription, p. 
20; Behist. Ins. col. i. par. 1; Persep, 
Bis. passim. 

29 The Seleucidae from first to last re¬ 
tain the modest BA2IAE122. The Grseco- 
Bactrian kings use the same style at 
first, hut afterwards change it for BA- 
21 AEQ2 METALOY. (See Wilson, Ariana 
Antigua, pp. 237-241 ) Tigranes of Ar¬ 
menia, like the later Parthian monarchs, 
claims to be flacrtAd;? flaeriAeW. 

30 Herodian, vi. 6. 

31 On the ordinary Scythic cap, see the 
author's Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 3, and vol. 
iv. p. 53. 

32 Herodian, vi. 6. 

33 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6: “Ad id tern- 
pus reges ejusdem gentis pertumidi ap- 
pellari se patiuntur Solis fratres atque 
Lunse.” The same title is borne by the 
modern Shahs of Persia. 

34 Ibid. “ In qualihet civili concerta- 
tione, quae assidue apud eos eveniunt, 
velut sacrilegium quisque cavefc ne dex- 
tera sua Arsacidem anna gestantem 
feriat vel privatum.” 

35 According to Mr. Lindsay, Priapa- 
tius was the first “Theopator” (History 
of the Parthians, p. 213). Others make 
the first to have been Phraates n., the 
son and successor of Miihridates (Clin- 
ton. Fasti Romani , vol. ii. p.252). The 
first king who took the epithet of ©eos is 
thought to be Phraates IH. (Ibid.) 

38 See Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, ii. 74. 
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“Fanorum religiones prspcipue instau- 
ravit. . . . Statuas autem, quns Valar- 
saces majoribus suis statue rat. Solisque J 
et Lunge simulaelira, qua? ille . . . Ar- 
taxata deportaverat, ea Artasires cou- 
f resit.” 

37 Pliny calls it “caput regnorum ” 
(H. N. vi.26); Tacitus, “sedes imperii” 
(Ann. yi. 20); Dio Cassius describes it as 
ttoAis ex' rj ^atrt'Aeia [oi Ilaptfoi] exovcri 
(Hist. Horn. xl. 45); Ainmianus (xxiii. 6, 
p. 402), as “Persidis specimen sum- 
mum.” 

33 EidBaatv ivTavQa tov xetfidivos Stdyetv 
oi 3a<riAeIs 6 i a to evaepov (XV'i. 1,§ 10). 

39 If. iY. vi. 26: § 122. 

40 Strab. 1. S. C. Tavryv cnotovi'To \ €L ~ 
fidStot' oi Tcoy IlapOvaiaiv ^a<nAeis, <f>ei6o/jte- 
vot ra»v SeAeuxe'ajx', iva /xtj KaTacrradpevoti'To 
virb tov 2 nvducov (f>v Aov icai <7TpaTiu»Ti>cot/. 

41 Strab. 1. s. c. Compare xi. 13, § 1. 

42 Ibid. xi. 7, § 2. 

43 Deipnosoph. xii. 8; p. 514. 

44 Minis. Parth. § 7. 

45 An occasional flying visit may have 
been paid t.*> Hecatompylos. where the 
old palace of the early kings was main¬ 
tained at least to the time of Strabo (xi. 

9, §1); but the province was not rich 
enough to furnish food for the vast num¬ 
bers of the later Court. (Ibid.) 

4 °tsid. Char. Mans. Parth. § 12. In 
later times Arbela appears to have be¬ 
come the royal burying-place (D. Cass, 
lxxviii. 1). 

47 Plutarch. Vit. Crass. § 21. Comp. 
Appian, Parthica. p. 141, A. 

48 Pint. 17*. Crass. § 24. 

49 Ibid. §21. 

60 Diod. Sic. xxxiii. 20. 

51 See Agathias, who, writing under 
the Byzantine emperors, ab. a.d. 560- 
580. thus sums lip the Parthian period :: 
HapOvaioi, e6vos KaTYjKOor <cai jj/acrTa ev tuj 
7rpo roil orop-acTTOTaToi', irapiXvcrav Txj? dp\ns 
Toy? Maxe£oi'a?. Kai eera iiceivoi tw^ oAwr 
irAi/v JiiyvTTTOV yyovvro, ’Apcrdtcov fxit> i rpo- 
Tepov Txj? d7ro£rra<rea>5 ap £a/u.£Vot>, uj? Kai 
’Apcra/ciSas to u? p-ct' avr'ov ovopd^eoOat, 

M i^piiaTou Se ov 7toAAu> varepov e’s 
fjiey a t t xAf'o? to Ha<r 9v aitav ovo- 
p.a e^sveyKOv ros. (Hist. ii. 25, ad fill.) 

CHAPTER VH. 

1 Justiu, xxxviii. 9, § 10. 

2 Appiau, Syriac , p. 132, A. Justin, 
however, makes the marriage take 
place in the reign of Mithridates 
(xxxviii 9. § 3). 

3 Justiu, § 4-8. 

4 “Ft invisus a conspectu submove- 
tur" (Ibid.). 

6 “Talis aureis ad exprobrationem 
puerilis levitutis donatnr” (Ibid.). 

6 i Mac. xv. 10-25; Appian, Syriac, p. 
132. B. 

7 1 Mac. xiii. 36-42. 

8 Ibid. xv. 26. 

9 1 Mac. xv. 28-36. 

i 9 Ibid. xvi. 8-10. 

11 Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 40, § 18; Jo¬ 
seph, Ant. Jud. xiii. 8, § 2. 


12 Justin, xxxviii. 10. § 2. 

13 See Herod, vii. 186; Tacit. Hist. hi. 
33, Ac. 

14 Orosius wrote about a.d. 420. His 
chronology is exceedingly couf used, but 
be occasionally preserves in his details 
important facts, which he has obtained 
from earlier writers. The passage here 
referred to is in Book v. ch. 10. 

15 See text, p. 58. 

16 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. 
i. 40. § ]S; Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, ii. 2. 

17 Justin, xiii. 1. § 2. 

18 Ibid xxxviii. 10, § 5. 

19 According to Justin, the common 
soldiers had their military boots fastened 
with gold (compare Yal. Max. ix. l),and 
their cooking utensils were of silver. 

20 Joseph. An*. Jud. xiii. 8. The pres¬ 
ence of Hyrcanus is confirmed by Nico¬ 
las of Damascus (Fr. 74). 

21 “Cum execratione siiperbia? Par¬ 
thica?” (Justin, xxxviii. 10, § 5). 

22 Nic Dam. Fr. 74. 

23 Justin, xxxviii. 10, § G. 

24 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. 
1. s. c.; Appian, Syriac, p. 132, B; Justin 
xxxviii. 10, § 7. 

23 Justin, §8. 

26 Dio (xl. 46) speaks of the Partliians 
as disinclined to make war in winter, 
because a damp air relaxed their bow¬ 
strings. But physically, they were as 
capable of enduring the winter cold as 
the summer heats. 

27 According to Posidonius, Antioehus 
in this expeditiou “ feasted daily vast 
crowds of his men, and allowed his 
guests not only to consume as much as 
they would, but even to carry away with 
them from the banquet, birds, beasts, 
and fish that had not been touched, to 
the extent of a wagon-load each ban¬ 
quet: iu addition to which he presented 
them with honey-calces and garlands 
scented with myrrh and frankincense 
tied with golden strings six feet long” 
(Fr. 17). 

28 See Justin, xxxviii. 10. § 8: and com¬ 
pare Diodorus (xxxv. 17, § 2), where 
Atheuseus. one of the generals of Anti- 
ochus, is said to have distinguished him¬ 
self by behaving worse than others to¬ 
wards" those ou whom he was quartered, 
and to have suffered for it afterwards. 

29 Justin, 1, s. c. 

30 This seems the only way of recon¬ 
ciling Diodorus (xxxv. 15) with Porphyry 
(ap. Euseb. 1. s. c.) and Moses ot‘ Chorene 
(ii. 2). The last two distinctly state that 
the battle iu which Autioclius fell was 
fought, in the winter. Diodorus, on the 
other hand, speaks of tliespriug warmth 
as having begun to melt the snow, when 
Pliraatcs sent his embassy. 

31 It would appear from this that De¬ 
metrius was either not yet released, or 
not known to be at large by his brother. 
Probably the order to release liim was 
sent to Hyrcania at the beginning of the 
winter; but it may well be that it could 
not be executed immediately. The se- 
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verity of the weather makes travelling- 
very difficult on the high plateau during 
December and January; and it would 
have been especially hard to cross the 
Zagros range during this season. De¬ 
metrius may not have reached Syria till 
February, and Antiochus may, there¬ 
fore, not have known that he was at 
1 iberty. 

32 Justin, xxxviii. 10. § 8. “ Die statuta 
omnes apud se divisuin exercitum per 
insidias, ne invicem ferre auxilia pos- 
sent, aggrediuntur.” 

33 Justin, xxxviii. 10, § 9; Diod. Sic. 
xxxiv. 16. 

34 Diod. Sic. 1. s. c._ 

35 ‘AveSe^ero Trjv tuiv /Sap/3aptov e<f>o8ov 

eupwffTws, says Diodorus. “ Fortius, 
quam exercitus ejus, dimicavit,” says 
Justin. 

36 “ Metu suorum desertus occiditur” 
(Justin, xxxviii. 10, § 10). Athenaeus, 
the general who had advised retreat, was 
the first to fly. (Diod. Sic. 1. s. c.) 

37 Justin, Porphyry, Josephus, and 
Orosius say that he was slain; Appian 
( Syriac . p. 132, B) aud JClian (Hist. An. 
x. 34) declare that he killed himself. 

38 Porphyr. ap Euseb. Chron. Can. 
xl. 18. 

39 Justin, 1. s. c. 

40 Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 17, § 1. 

41 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiii. 9. 

42 Cilicia was lost b.c. 102. The towns 
on the coast, Tyre, Sidon, Seleucia, &c., 
about the same time assumed indepen¬ 
dence. 

43 The exact time was sixty-three 
years.from the spring of b.c. 128 to b.c.65. 

44 Justin, xxxviii. 10, § 11. 

45 Justin, 1. s. c. 

46 See text, p. 53. 

47 Justin, xxxviii. 9, § 8. 

48 Ibid, xxxviii. 10, § 10. 

49 Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 
40. § 18. “ Seleucum Arsaces captivum 
abduxit, regioque more custodiendum 
euravit.” 

60 Justin, 1. s. c. “Exsequias regio 
more fecit.” 

51 Ibid, xxxix. 1, § 6. 

62 Ibid. xlii. 1, § 1. The statement is 
confirmed by Diodorus (xxxiv. 18), who 
says that Phraates expected to make 
himself master of Syria with ease (cAtti- 

pStw? auTTjs Kvptevcreir). 

63 Justin, xlii. 1, § 2. 

64 Ibid §3; Posidon. Fr. 21. 

55 Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 21. 

59 Himerus is called “ king of the Par¬ 
tisans ” by Diodorus — an expression 
which requires explanation rather than 
correction. Posidonius speaks of him 
as vor t v p av v rf a av t a Ba(3v\u>vi(ov (Fr. 

21). According to Justin (xlii. 2, § 3), he 
was Phraates’ vicarius . 

57 Justin, xlii. 1, § 4. 

58 Ibid. §5. 

59 The accession of Phraates II. is 
fixed by various considerations to about 
the year b.c. 136. His death must have 
tqi?eq place in b.c, 128 or b,c, 127, 


®° Indications of this are his relations 
with Himerus (see text, p. 60), and the 
rapidity with which he fell in love with 
Demetrius’ daughter (Justin, xxxviii. 
10 , § 10 ). 

61 The natural cruelty of Phraates is 
shown, 1, in his treatment of his Greek 
captives (“ exercitum Graecorum su- 
perbe crudeliterque tractaverat,”) Jus¬ 
tin, xlii. 1, § 4; 2, in his feelings towards 
the people of Seleucia (aAAoTpiw? -n-po? 
2eAev/cet$ Sux/ceijuiero? «:al p v rf <r l k a< oo v , 
Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 19); and perhaps, 3, in 
his appointment of Himerus, whose se¬ 
verities he must have countenanced or 
at least permitted. 

62 Note especially his winter campaign 
against Antiochus (see text, p. 58). 

63 As in his treatment of Demetrius 
after his two escapes, in his conduct to¬ 
wards Seleucus, Antiochus’ son, and (in 
a less degree) in his treatment of An¬ 
tiochus’ body. 

64 This is the impression raised by the 
story which Diodorus tells about the 
Seleucenses. “The Seleucenses,” he 
says, " understanding that Arsaces was 
angry with them, sent ambassadors to 
deprecate his wrath, and bade them be 
sure to bring back an answer from the 
king. So Arsaces took the ambassadors 
to the place where Pitthides, a man 
whose eyes had been put out, was wont 
to sit. and said—‘ Tell the men of Seleu¬ 
cia that they all deserve the fate of 
Pitthides! ’ ” As it does not appear that 
Phraates took any steps to carry out his 
threat, it can scarcely have been serious. 

65 Besides the above story, there is an 
anecdote of Phraates told by Posidonius, 
which deserves to be noticed. “ When 
Antiochus, who made war upon Ar¬ 
saces,” he saj-s, ‘■‘was dead, and the 
latter was occupying himself about his 
funeral, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Antiochus, 
thy rashness and thy intemperance were 
thy ruin; in thy mighty cups thou 
thouglitest to swallow down the king¬ 
dom of the Arsacidae! ’ ” (Posid. Fr. 20.) 

CHAPTER VIH. 

1 Justin, xlii. 2, § 1. 

2 Justin's phrase (“In hujus locum 
Artabanus. patruus ejus, rex substitui- 
tur ”) implies their election, which, be¬ 
sides, we know to have been the regular 
course of procedure. (See text, p. 48.) 

3 As Priapatius died in or about b.c. 
181, Artabanus could not in b.c. 127 be 
less than 54 years of age. 

4 The tyranny of this governor is wit¬ 
nessed to in a general way by Justin 
(xlii. 1, § 3), and Posidouius (Fr. 21). 
Some particulars of it are given by 
Diodorus. “ Evemerus,” he says, “the 
Parthian king, was a Hyrcanian by race, 
aud exceeded in cruelty all other tyrants 
on record. There was no form of pun¬ 
ishment which he omitted to use. On 
accusations of a trivial character he 
condemned many of the Babylonians to 
slavery, and sent them >vith their farm. 
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lies into Media to be publicly sold. He 
burnt the market-place of Babylon, and 
several of the temples, destroying at the 
same time the finest portion of the city.” i 

“Trog. Pomp. Prolog, lib. xlii. “*Ut 

raefectus Parthis a Phraate Mesenis 

ellum jntulit.” Mesene was the tract 
between Babylonia and the sea; it had 
probably not yet been made subject to 1 
Partbia. 

• Justin, xlii. 2, § 1. “ Scythae autem 
conteuti victoria, depopulata Parthia, 
in patriam revertuntur.” 

7 Strab. xi. 8, § 3. 

8 That the pressure of the nomadic 
hordes on Bactria began as early as the 
reign of Euthydemus (b.c. 220-200), ap¬ 
pears from his representations to Au- 
tiochus (Polyb. xi. 34, § 5). 

9 Strab. 1. s. C. Oi Se avviOev to Popovs' 
<£opo? S' f)v to e —irpeireiv tcuctoU ticti ^po- 
voi? rijr x t * > P av xaTarpixeiv ko.i </ )epea$ai 

Aeiav. I understand this as a pasture 
right similar to that claimed by the 
Samnites in Campania (Arnold, Hist, of 
Rome, vol. ii. p. H'8). only enjoyed at a 
different time of the year. 

10 Strab. xi. 8, § 2 and § 4; Trog. Pomp. 
Prol lib. xli. 

11 This is the date given. (See Wilson, 
Ariana Ant. p. 303 ) It does not pre¬ 
tend to exactness; and we may perhaps 
conclude from the words of Euthyde- 
mus (see above, note 8), which were 
spoken b.c. 205. that the movement 
commenced seven or eight years earlier. 

12 Wilson, 1. s. c. 

13 The Chinese authority for the his¬ 
tory of this migration is a certain Chang- 
kian, who was sent on a mission from 
China to the Yuechi in b.c. 139, and re¬ 
turned to his native country in b.c. 126. 

14 The great Scythian invasion in the 
reign of Cyaxares (ab. b.c. 630; is a well- 
attested fact of history. (See Herod, i. 
103-5; iv. 1; Strab. i. 3, § 21; xi. 8, § 4 : 
Euseb. Chron . Can. ii. p. 22T; Oros. i. 19; 
Syncell. p. 214, C; &c.) It is the first in¬ 
vasion of the kind that can be regarded 
as certain, Justin's story of a Scythic 
conquest of Asia in the time of Sesos- 
tris (ii. 3, § 15; cf. Strab. xv. 1, § C) being 
probably apocryphal. 

15 The attack made by Cyrus on the 
Massagetse belongs to the year b.c. 559. 

1<s The Chinese regard the conquests 
as made by the Su and the Yue-chi. In 
migratory movements, the expelled 
people are constantly led by individuals 
of the race that has expelled them. 

17 See text, p 64. 

18 This name is first found in Isidore 
of Charax, who belongs probably to the 
Augustan age. 

19 Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, pp. 302, 
305. 347, &c. 

20 Ibid, p 302. 

21 Strab. xi. 8, § 8. 

22 Ibid. § 2, 

28 See Trog. Pomp. Prol. lib. xlii.; Jus¬ 
tin, xlii. 2, § 2; Strab. 1. s. c.; Dionys. 
Perieg. 752, 


CH. IX. 


24 Trogus said that the Asiani at one 
time furnished kings to the Tochari. 
(Prol. lib. xlii. ad fin.) 

25 Strab. 1. s.c.; Trog. Pomp. Prol. lib. 
xli. 

26 Strab. 1. s. c. 

27 Ibid, xi 8, § 8. 

28 Herod, i. 215, 216. 

29 Strab. xi. 8. § 6. 

30 That the Massagetee were not the 
only cannibals among the nomadic 
hordes of these parts, appears from 
Pliny, who notes the same feature in 
the Tochari (” Tochari . . . human is 
corporibns vescuntur.” H. X. vi. 17). 

34 See Plin. H. X. xi. 53. 

32 Herod, i. 216. ©ea>r poi/vov ijAtoi' 
o'ejSorrai. Strabo repeats the statement 
(1. s. c.). 

33 ” Bello Tocharis illato” (Hist. Phil 
xlii. 2. § 2). 

34 See text, p. 64. 

35 “In brachio vulneratns, statim de- 
cedit.” (Justin, 1. s. c.) The immediate 
death consequent upon a wound in the 
fore-arm raises a painful suspicion that 
the weapon which dealt the wound had 
been poisoned. (See above, note 31.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

1 See the passage quoted at the head 
of the chapter. Compare Trog. Pomp. 
Prol lib. xlii. 

2 Justin, xlii. 4. § 1. That Trogus did 
not make the mistake appeal's from the 
Prologue to book xlii., where we are 
told that he placed several kings be¬ 
tween Mithridates II. and Orodes. 

3 “ Cum Scythis prospere aliqunties 
dimicavit, ultorque injuriae parentum 
fuit.” (Justin, xlii. 2, § 5.) 

4 Strab. xi. 9, § 2. ’A^eiAovTo 7% Bcuc- 
rpundfs pipos [oi Ilapflvaioi) fiiacrdp€- 
voi tous 2 xv 0 a 9 . 

6 Isid. Char. Mans. Parth. § 18. 

0 “ Multos populos Parthico regno ad- 
didit.” (xlii. 2, § 4.) 

7 Justin, xlii. 2. § 6. Some of the MSS. 
have “Arthoadisti," others “Artadisti.” 
It maybe suspected that the true read¬ 
ing is “ Artavasdis.” 

8 Appian makes Tigranes the son of a 
Tigranes ( Syr. p 118, L>): but his au¬ 
thority is Dot very great. Moses of Cho- 
rene calls his father Ardashes. 

9 Justin, xlii. 2, §§ 7, 8. 

10 Gen. viii. 4. The geographical term 

used is Ararat, which is ety¬ 

mologically quite distinct from Armenia, 
but which designates the same country. 

11 See Beros. Fr. 7, § 6. 

12 Lenormnnt. Manuel d'Histoire An¬ 
tique de rOrient, vol. i. pp. 379, 385. <£c. 
The conclusion is based on the etymo¬ 
logical idemity of a word read as Lema- 
iten or Remanen with Arinina (Old 
Pei*s ) nr Armenia. The etymology is. 
of course, quite possible; but it is against 
the identification that the word Annina 
seems nor to have been known in the 
country till the times of the Medo-Per- 

, sian$ % ‘ * ‘ 
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13 See Ancient Monarchies , vol. ii. pp. 
101, 112, 350, 210, &c. (2nd edit.) 

14 For an account of these inscrip¬ 
tions, sec Lay ard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
pp. 394-403. They have been published 
by Schulz. 

15 Arghistis contended with Sargon, 
ab. b.c. 720-700, and the second Bilat- 
Duri (Milidduris of Layard) with Asshur- 
bani-pal, ab. b.c. 640. 

16 They style themselves “ kings of the 
Nairi,” and relate their successful expe¬ 
ditious into the Minni country. Their 
inscriptions at Malatiyeh, Palu, and in 
the Miyandab, south of Lake Urumiyeli, 
indicate the extent of their sway. 

17 Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 210, 
2nd edit. 

18 Sir H. Rawlinson in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 206, 2nd edit. 

19 Herod, vii. 73. 

20 See the Beh. Ins. col. i. par. 6; col. 
ii. par. 7, &c. The term 'Ap/j-evioi seems 
to have been first introduced into Greece 
by Hecataeus (Fr. 195). 

21 In the Behistun Inscription we have 
three Armenian names, Dadarshish, 
Arakha, and Handita. Of these Dadar¬ 
shish is manifestly Ariau, being a redu¬ 
plicated form from darsh , “to dare.” 
Arakha has the root Ar (= ariya , “ no¬ 
ble' 1 ) with the Scythic termination akh 
suffixed to it. Handita has the same 
participial ending as Khshathrita (Xa- 
thritis), Arshita (Arsites), and the like, 
but its etymology is otherwise obscure. 
To these undoubted Armenian names 
we may add from Moses of Choren6 
Tigranes, Tigrania, Eryandus (= Ary- 
andes), and Zaria; and from Xenophon, 
Sabaris(= Sybares). Of these, Tigranes, 
Aryandes, and Sybares are well-known 
Persian names; Tigrania is a feminine 
form of Tigranes (compare Roxane); 
Zaria is from zara, “gold,” and would 
mean “golden-haired.” Compare the 
Greek Chrysd and Chrysis. 

22 The later Armenian religion was 
like the Persian (Strab. xi. 14, § 16). 
The religion of the Urarda was entirely 
different. 

23 Steph. Byz. ad voc. *App.evCa. 

24 Hist. Armen, i. 21. 

25 Behist. Ins. col.i. par. 6; Herod, iii. 
93; Xen. An. iv. 3, § 4; 4, § 4; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 8. 

26 Beh. laser, col. ii. par. 2-13. 

27 Strab. xi. 14, § 9 . *0 a-aTpam ttjs 
App.evias rco llepcrj) tear CTOS' SL<Tp.vpiov<s ttco- 
Aous tois Mi0pa«iVots enepurev. 

28 Herod, vii. 73; Arrian, 1. s. c. 

29 Arrian, iii. 16. 

30 Strab. xi. 14, § 15. 

31 Ibid. "H xpov ouroy fApra^tas re *at 
ZapiaSpis] roO ^ao-iAcws cTrirpci^av'Tos. 

32 Appian, Syriaca, p. 117, B. 

38 See Mos. Ghor. Hist. Arm. ii. 3. 

34 Ibid. chs. 4-7. 

38 Ibid. ch. 8. 

38 Ibid. ch. 9, § 1. 

* 7 Ardashe$ is made by Moses the 


father and predecessor of Tigranes. and 
is given a reign of twenty-five years. 
(Compare ii. 10. § 1, with ii. 13, § 1.) This 
would bring his accession to b.c. 121, 
and would make the expedition of Mith- 
ridates II. (ab. b.c. 100) certainly fall 
in his time. 

38 Strab. xi. 14, § 15. Kar’ ap^a? p.ev 
wp-^peucre Trapa Uapdois. Compare JllS- 
tin, xxxviii. 3, § 1. 

39 As Tigranes lived to b.c. 55, and was 
eighty-five at his death (Lucian. Aider. 
§ 15), he must have been born b.c 140; 
in which case he can scarcely have been 
given as a hostage till b.c. 120. His ac¬ 
cession to the throne is generally placed 
b.c. 96. 

40 The chief use which Rome made of 
her victory at Magnesia was to augment 
the territory of her ally, Eumenes of 
Pergamus, whose dominions she more 
than doubled on the occasion. (See 
Niebuhr. Lectures on Ancient Histoi'y, 
vol. iii. p. 403, E. T.) 

41 Justin, xxxvi. 4, £§ 6-9; Veil. Paterc. 
ii. 4, &c. 

42 Justin, xxxvii. 1, § 2. 

43 Memnon, Fr. 30; Justin, xxxvii. 3; 
Strab. vii. 4, § 3, &c. 

44 Appian, Mithridat. j). 180, C. Plut. 
Lucull. § 14; Justin,xxxviii. 3, § 2; Mem¬ 
non, Fr. 43, § 2. 

45 Plut. Bull. § 5; Liv. Epit. lxx. 

46 Plut. 1. S. C. IIAetovas 'App-evitov npo- 
fioTjOovvTas anoxTeivas, Top&iov p.kv e£r}\a- 
<rev, ’Apiof3ap£dvriv S' aneSet^e fiacriXea. 

47 Strab. xi. 14, § 15; Justin, xxxviii. 3, 

§ 1 . 

48 Strab. 1. s. c. The district ravaged 
was that about Nineveh and Arbela 

(e7rop0T}<T€ rijv re irepi Nlvo v sat ttjv tts pi 
’ApprjAa). There is a difficulty in fixing 
the time of these events, and I have 
been guided by probability in placing 
them at this exact period. 

49 Plutarch speaks of the Parthians as 
crvp.p.axia.'; teal (friAias Seop-evovs. Livy’s 
epitomizer says: “Parthorum legati, a 
rege Alsace missi, venerunt ad Sullain, 
ut amicitiam populi Romani peterent.” 
Velleius puts the embassy nine years 
later (i. 24, § 3), when Sulla was in Asia 
for the second time; but the combined 
authority of Livy and Plutarch out¬ 
weighs his. 

60 We find no mention in any author 
of a treaty being made at this time. 
That friendly relations were regarded as 
established is implied in the expression 
of Livy’s epitomizer, under b.c. 66. “ Cn. 
Pompeius cum rege Parthorum Phraate 
amicitiam renovavit .” (Ep. c.) 

51 See Plut. Lucull. § 14. Tiypav^s, 

excoy Svvap.Lv rj Adpdovs 7repi/c<brTet rijs 
'AcrLas. 

52 Ibid. § 2L T?JI/ XlapOtov, U>s aAAos 
ovSels, Svvap.LV er air e L v to ar e v . 

53 Cf. Strab. xi. 14, § 15, with Plut 
Lucull. § 21. 

54 Qpp tiP'vi'. tv fiO 

55 As related by Plutarch, Bull. § 5. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1 Clinton, Fasti Romani , vol. ii. p. 245, 
note 1. 

2 The known kings between Mithri¬ 
dates II. and Orodes are three only— 
viz., Sanatr<eces. Phraates III., and Mi- 
thridates 111. The succession of these 
three and of Orodes to Mithridates 111. 
is certain. Thus the only possible gap 
is between Mithridates II. and Sana- 
tnjeoes. 

8 Lucian, Macrob. § 15. 

4 ** l T ana Complurium regum succes- 
tione .” A vcu itd succession implies ir¬ 
regularity, which is naturally accom¬ 
panied by disturbance. 

6 Plut. Lucull. § 36. Tijs HapOutv Svva- 

fit at? i/y' ifx<}>v\iu}v Kai Tipoaoitcuiv iro- 
A e p ui v ovi' ’Ap/xeyiov? vfipiCovra<; ipputpe- 
yrjs ap-vv€<T$at. 

6 Sanatroeces andMnaseiras, who were 
respectively eighty and about ninety at 
their accession. 

7 So Phlegon ( Fr . 12), who is more j 
definite in his statement than Mr. Clin¬ 
ton. represents (F. R. vol. ii. p. 245). 
Dio (Hist. Rom. xxxv. 3; xxxvi. 28) and 
Appian (Mithridat. p. 242. E.) are less 
exact. but on the whole confirm Phlegon. 

6 Sanatroeces (2ANATP0IKH5) is the 
form found upon the coins; Sinatroces 
is that of the best MSS. of Lucian: Sin- 
tricus occurs in Appian (1. s. c.) Phle¬ 
gon gives Sinatruces duearpov*ajs). 

9 Or, strictly speaking, seventy-nine 
(oySoriKoarov €tos yeyovuts. Lucian. 1. S. C.) 

10 The suspicion arises from the fact 
that, like Fhraatesll., he takes the epi¬ 
thet of OeoTrdTutp upon his coins, which 
implies the divinity of his father. It is 
doubtful if any Parthian monarch be¬ 
sides Mithridates I. had j et been deified. 
The age of Sanatroeces is suitable. As 
he was seventj'-nine in b.c. 70, he must 
have been born b.c. 155, or about twenty 
years before Mithridates I. died. 

11 Lucian, 1 s. c. The “Sacauracae” 
are not otherwise known, unless we re¬ 
gard them as identical with the Saca- 
ranli (see text. p. 66). 

12 GordyenS and AdiabenS. (See Plut. 
Lucull. § 21 and § 26.) It is uncertain 
whether Media Atropaten£, which had 
also been conquered by Tigranes (Strab. 
xi. 14. § 15; Plut. Lucvll. § 20). had up to 
this time ever formed a portion of the 
Parthian dominions. Most probably it 
had not. 

13 Strab. xi. 14. § 15. 

14 Plutarch. Lucull. §26; Strab. 1 s. c. 

15 ‘YrrrjKOOVs ea\e tea i t'ov ’ArpopaTTjvbv 
Kai t'ov r opSvaiov. Strab. 1. s. c. Com¬ 
pare Plut. Lucull. §§ 26 and 27. 

16 Appian, Syr. p. 133; Plut. Lucull. 

§ 14; Justin, xl. 1; Eutrop. vi 8. 

17 The exact position of Tigranocerta 
is unknown, but it was probably not far 
from the modern Mardin. (See Strab. 
xvi. 1, § 23; Tac. Ann. xv. 5.) 

13 According to Strabo, twelve Greek 
cities were depopulated to furnish Ti¬ 
granocerta with inhabitants (xi. 14, § 15). 


According to Appian, 300,000 Cappado¬ 
cians were transplanted thither (Mithr id. 
p. 216, C). Plutarch speaks of the popu¬ 
lation as having been drawn from Cili¬ 
cia, Cappadocia, Gordyen6, Assyria, and 
AdiabenS ( Lucull . § 26). 

19 See Appian, Mithrid. p. 229, A. 

Kai /3a<riA€ia Kai rapaieiaovs Kara to 77poa- 
areioy cTToiet /aaxpovs, Kai Kvvrjyetna TroAAa 
Kai Alfiyas. 

20 Appian says the walls were seventy- 
five feet high (ib. p. 228, E.). The height 
of those seen by Xenophon in Assyria 
was 100 or 150 feet. (Anab. iii. 4. §§ 7-11.) 

21 A threat was also implied in the as¬ 
sumption by Tigranes of the title “ King 
of kings'’ (Plut. Lucull. §§ 14 and 21), 
hitherto only borne by the Parthian 
monarchs. 

22 One of the predecessors of Sana¬ 
troeces had. it would seem, allied him¬ 
self with Mithridates about b c. 88 (Ap- 
piau, Mithr. p. 180, C.: Memnon, Fr. 30, 
§ 3); but Parthia does not appear to 
have ever lent him any aid. 

23 The existence of these feelings is in¬ 
dicated, 1. by the speech w hich Trogus 
put into the mouth of Mithridates (Jus¬ 
tin. xxxviii. 4-7); and, 2. by the alleged 
letter of Mithridates to the Parthian 
king. (Sallust. Hist. Rom. ix. Fr. 12.) 

24 Justin, xxxviii. 5, § 3; Memnon, Fr. 
30, § 2. 

I 25 As Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, and 
the third Nicomedes in Bithynia. 

28 Memnon, Fr. 43, § 2. 

27 Appian, Mithr. p. 230, D: Dio. Cass, 
xxxv. l and 3; Memnon. Fr. 58, § 2. 
This last writer calls the Parthian mon¬ 
arch, by mistake, Phradates (i.e. 1 hra- 
ates). It is evident from Dio Cass. xxxv. 
3. compared with xxxvi. 28, that it was 
Sanatroeces, and not his son. Phraates, 
who amused Lucullus and Mithridates 
with promises. 

2 » Plut. Luctdl. § 30. 

29 Appian, p. 242, E; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 
28, B. 

30 Dio Cass. 1. S. c. *0 IIoyiir>)iov TTJV 
4>iAiav rai 4>paaT]j e 7 T i to is anoi? rpo- 

avycTiOcTo. This can only mean that 
Porupey and Mithridates offered the 
same terms. What these were is best 
learnt fi om Memnon,_Fr. 58, § 2 (iievpea- 

^cvcto napa^utpeiv av Tip tt)v ^ieaoroTapiav 
Kai Ti}v *A6ia/3jjyT}y Kai tous Me-yaAovs AvAai- 
va?). 

31 Appian, p. 242, E; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 
34. C. 

32 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

33 Dio Cass, xxxvi. 35; App. Mithr. p. 
243. B. 

34 Appian, Mithr. p. 243, C. 

35 Ibid. p. 243, E. 

38 Plut. Pomp. § 36; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 

5 C 

’ 37 Flut. romp. % 3S, Dio Cass, xxxvii. 6. 

38 Dio Cass. 1. s. C. irt>i//as wpea^ei? 
iravra baa ^iiKTjTO trend Aci oi— and again, 
7rp«cr/3<i5 Te av6i$ 7rpos avToy dneare iAe Kai 
7 roAAa pev Tov Tiypavov Karrjyoprjae, iroAAa 
ii Kai «s tovs ’l’aipaiov? vizea^pr^vev, Tbig 
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writer evidently feels the injustice with 
which Phraates was treated. 

39 See the account which Dio gives of 
Pompey’s motives (xxxvii. 7). 

40 <Prjeras vtrep opCmv Tiviav TT)V Stacftopav 
avT<p rrpo? tov Tiypatn/j etvat. (Dio Cass, 
xxxvii. 7, D ) 

41 Both Dio (xxxvii. 6, A.) and Plutarch 
(Pomp. § 33, ad fin.) record Phraates 1 
demand, but the latter alone gives 
Pompey’s reply— opu> xpijcrecrdai np Sikcllu). 

42 Plut. Pomp. § 39; Dio Cass.*xxxvii. 
7, D. 

43 Dio Cass, xxxvii. 7. Eu Tj-rriaTavTO 
apifroTepoL, says Dio, ort orroTepos avruv 
tov irepov /cpanjcreie, TUiV re npaypaTOV Tot? 
*Pu)ju.atotsr npocTKo^ei (leg. npQKotyei), /cal 
auTO? evx et P^ Te P°S o'^ta't -yevijcrerat. ’E/cei- 
vot pev 8r) 8ia ravra KaTT)k\d.yr)(rav. 

44 Ibid, xxxix. 56. 

45 Justin, xlii. 4, § I. The fact that 
both Jlithridates II. and III. were en¬ 
gaged in Armenian wars seems to have 
been among the reasons of Justin’s con¬ 
fusing them. 

46 This was clearly the case at the 
time of the invasion of Crassus, when 
the Parthians were masters of the whole 
of Mesopotamia as far as the Euphrates. 

47 Plutarch tells us that the Parthian 
general who defeated Crassus had pre¬ 
viously brought back Orodes from ban¬ 
ishment (Yit. Crass. § 21). Appian fol¬ 
lows him ( Parth. p. 141. A). 

48 Justin. 1. s. c. “Propter crudelita- 
tem a senatu Parthico regno pellitur.” 

49 Dio Cass, xxxix. 56. AiOpiSaTriv tov 
aSekfiov e/c rijs Mr/fitag, rj? VPX ev r e£e£aAe. 

60 App. Syriac, p. 120, A; Parthic. p. 
134, A. 

fil Justin, xlii. 4, § 2. 

62 That Seleucia had been in rebellion 
against Orodes before b.c. 54, and had 
been recovered for him by the general 
whom lie employed against Crassus, is 
related by Plutarch (Crass. § 21). It is 
reasonable to connect this rebellion with 
the civil war between the brothers. 
Mommsen, however, does so too posi¬ 
tively. (Rom. Geschichte, vol. iii. p. 323.) 

53 Justin incorrectly says, “ Babylo- 
niam, quo Mithridates confugerat. diu 
obsiilet, et fame coactos in deditionem 
oppidanos compellit. 11 (1. s. c.) But it is 
evident that the town, Babylon (“ Baby- 
lonem”) is intended. 

64 “ Pins hostem quam fratrem cogi- 
tans.” (Justin, xlii. 4, § 4.) 

CHAPTER XI. 

1 Gabinius, to whom Mithridates fled 
was not proconsul of Syria till b.c. 56, 
and Mithridates therefore cannot have 
applied to him till that year. As the 
civil war followed on this application, 
and the siege of Babylon is expressly 
said to have occupied a long time (Jus¬ 
tin). Mithridates can scarcely have sub¬ 
mitted until b.c. 55. 

2 Liv. Epit. cv.; Dio Cass, xxxix. 33. 

8 Plut. Crass. § 16. 

4 Ibid. '£2$ 7racfiiar cbro^aiw ra Aov- 


/cov'AAov 7Tpos Trypan)!/ teal Tlopnr)tov 7rpo? 
Mi0piSaTT)!\ a\pt BaKTpCurv /tai Trba>r /cal 
TTj? e£to 6akdcr<rT)<> avrjyev eavTov rais iktriai. 

Compare App. Parth. p. 135, C. 

6 The name is given variously, as Ab- 

arus, Aebarus, and Avgarus (Ai/yapo?); 

ut the first form is the only one used 
upon the coins of Edessa. Otherwise 
the form Aebarus might seem prefera¬ 
ble, as the representative of the Arabic 
Akbar. All the princes of Edessa seem 
to have beeu called either Abgarus or 
Mannus. 

6 Dio Cass. xl. 20; App. Parth. p. 140, A. 

7 Dio Cass. xxxv. 2, ad fin. 

8 Ibid. xl. 20. 

9 Crassus left Rome in the year of his 
consulship b c. 55, later than ‘Nov. 15 
((he. Ep. ad Att. iv. 13). He took ship 
from Brundusium before the storms of 
winter were over (Plut. Crass. § 17), pro¬ 
ceeded to Asia Minor, and marched rap¬ 
idly through Galatia (rfirecyero 8 id Taka~ 
n'as, ib.) into Syria, where he must have 
arrived as early as April or May. 
Mommsen, however, overstates the case, 
when he makes him reach Syria “ at the 
very beginning of 700“ (bereits Anfang 
700). 

10 Dio Cass. xl. 13. Compare Isid. Char. 
Mans. Parth. § 1. The chief of these 
cities were Apameia, Autherausias or 
Cliarax Sidae, Ichnee, and Nicepborium. 

11 Dio Cass. xl. 12. This engagement 
took place near Ichnee, which was on 
the Belik, about seventeen miles north 
of Rakkah (Nicephorium). 

12 Plut. Crass. § 17; Dio Cass. xl. 13. 

13 Seven thousand foot and a thousand 
horse. (Plut. 1. s. c.) 

14 It is certain that Crassus plundered 
the ancient shrine of Atargatis or Der- 
ceto at Hierapolis (Plut. Crass. § 17: 
App. Parth. p. 137, B). According to 
Josephus (Aut. Jud. xiv. 7, § 1), he also 
made a journey to Jerusalem for the ex- 

re.ss pui-pose of plundering the Jewish 

envple. (Compare Orosius, vi. 13.) # 

15 r E7rcypa<£a)v /cal 8r )\aois /cal SwaareCao » 
CTpaTLCJTtJv /caraAo-yous, cIt’ avieis apyvpior 
8i86vTas. (Plut. Crass. 1. s. c.) 

16 The intention of Crassus to attack 
the Parthians was well known at Rome, 
and was opposed by a powerful party. 
(See Plut. Crass. §' 16; Cic. Ep. ad Div. 
v. 8: &c.) 

17 Plut. Crass. § 18; Dio Cass. xl. 16. 

18 Dean Merivale speaks of some of 
the Roman detachments in Mesopota¬ 
mia as “■ compelled to abandon their 

osts” (Roman Empire , vol. ii. p. 11); 

ut I find no such statement in the au¬ 
thorities. Dio says that a Parthian army 
was sent against the places that had 
been taken and those that had fallen 
away (1. s. c.): Plutarch adds that at¬ 
tacks and combats took place, and that 
some of the soldiers in garrison, escap¬ 
ing from the beleaguered towns, brought 
Crassus an exaggerated account of the 
difficulties of Parthian warfare (1. s. c.). 

19 Artavasdes offered a contingent of 
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30,000 foot and 16,000 horse, of whom 
10,000 should be heavily armed. Crassus 
replied “that his march would lie 
through Mesopotamia, as he had left 
there many good soldiers." (Plut. l.s. c.) 

20 This point, as already stated, was 
probably the modern Bir, or Bireh-jik, 
which best answers on the whole to the 
Roman “Zeugma.” (See the note of C. 
Muller on Isid. Char. Mans. Parth. § 1.) 
It is not to be confounded with Rvm- 
kaleh (twenty-six miles higher up the 
river), nor with Thapsacus (160 miles 
lower down), where Alexander crossed. 
Dio (xl. 17) has misled Dean Merivale. 
(R. E. vol. ii. page 13, note.) 

21 Plut. Crass. § 20. The seven legions 
of this writer may be estimated roughly 
at 35,100 footmen. Florus (iii. 11) raises 
the number of legions to eleven, and 
Appian (Bell. Civ. iii. 18) makes the en¬ 
tire force amount to 100.000 mem 

22 *A/xa <f>uAaxa tou pi] KVKXutO^vai tov 
vorap'ov <r\6yra ?. (Plut. Crass. 1. S. C.) 

2# Ibid. § 22. Artavasdes is said to 
have suggested this route. 

24 Arrian. Exp. Alex. iii. 7. 

25 Plut, Crass. §21. 

26 Ibid. §20 and § 22. 

27 See Chesney, Euphrates Expedition, 
vol. i. pp. 46-40: Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabie. pp. 320-334; Pocock, Description 
of the East , vol. ii. pp. 158-163. 

2 e On the line of route between Zeugma 
and Xicephorium, which must have 
nearly coincided with the march of 
Crassus, Isidore places three cities, one 
village, and four fortified posts. (Mans. 
Parth. § 1.) 

29 Plut. Crass. 21: Dio Cass. xl. 16. 

30 It has been already observed that 
Surenas, or Surena, was properly an 
official title. (See text. p. 48.) Plu¬ 
tarch. how'ever. Dio, and the Pseudo- 
Appian use it as a proper name. 

31 This account is taken from Plutarch 
(Crass. § 21). 

32 Mommsen regards the employment 
of cavalry only against Crassus as a 
“brilliant idea” (genialen Gedanken) of 
the Parthian commander (Geschichte, 
vol. iii. p. 328). 

33 See Ancient Monarchies, vol. iii. pp. 
178-179. 2nd edit. 

34 On the ordinary Scythic equipment 
of a light horseman, see the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 34,2nd edit. There 
is no reason to suppose that the Parthian 
was different. 

36 Plut. Crass. § 24, ad fin.: Yirg. 
Georg, iii. 31; Hor. Od. i. 19. 11; ii. 13, 16; 
Justin, xli. 2; Tac. An. vi. 35, <£:c. 

36 Pint. Crass. § 25. 

37 Plutarch speaks of. the “barbed 
points” GiyKtcrTfMonivas d*i£a?) of the 
Parthian arrows. (1. s. c.) 

38 The Greeks called these horsemen 
KaTa4>pd*Tov?, “ protected, covered up.” 
They are best described by Heliodorus 
(JEthiop. ix. pp. 431-4.33). 

39 See Justin, xli 2. § 10. “ Munimen- 
tum ipsis equisque loricae plumatee sunt, 


quae utmmque toto corpore tegunt.” 
Compare Yiig. JEn. xi. 770. 

40 Plut. Crass. § 24. Kpdveai roi) Map- 
7 caiou ai&rjpov otiA/Jovto? i fu xai irvpiAa/i.- 
we?. 

41 The contus Ocoero?) of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

42 See Ancient Monarchies, vol. iii. p. 
178. 2nd edit. 

43 They are called “a vast number” 
(ttAt^os 7roAu, Plut. Cross. § 23). and “an 
immense body” (copice immanes. Yell 
Pat. ii. 46). The Parthians brought 50,- 
000 horse into the field against Antony 
(Justin, xli. 2, § 6). 

44 Dio Cass. xl. 21. 

45 Plut. Crass. §22. 

46 The arguments of Dean Merivale 
are conclusive (Roman Empire, vol. ii. 
pp. 18, 19): but he somewhat mars their 
effect by suggesting that Plutarch may 
have confounded the Belik with the 
Khabour, and that the battle may have 
really been fought on the latter stream. 
The general tradition that the scene of 
the fight was near Carrhse, and the spe¬ 
cial mention of Ichuae as also in the 
neighborhood (Plut. Crass. § 25), make 
it certain that the scene is rightly placed 
on the Belik. since both those cities 
were on that river. 

47 See Mommsen. Rom. Geschichte , 
vol. iii. p. 327. This writer shows no 
knowledge of the real character of the 
country. 

48 Dio has no mention of sands or 
deserts. On the contrary, he makes the 
scene of the battle hilly ground, partly 
covered with trees (xl 21). 

49 The direct distance from Zeugma to 
the probable scene of the engagement 
(half-way between Carrhae and lchnae) 
is less than eighty miles. The army, 
however, did not* take this line, but 
marched at first along the left bank of 
the Euphrates From the nearest bend 
of the Euphrates to the scene „i action 
is less than fifty miles. 

50 Plut. Crass. § 23: Dio Cass. xl. 23. 

51 Plut. Ciass. p. 22, ad fin. This ac¬ 
count is more probable than that of Dio, 
that he remained with the Romans till 
after the death of the young Crassus, 
and then fell upon their rear while the 
Parthians attacked in front. (Dio Cass, 
xl 23.) 

32 Plut. Crass § 23. 

63 Dio Cass. xl. 21. ’Hie x^P a 
Ao? TO) i}v icai Sei-Spa ei^ce. 

61 Plut. Crass. 1. s. c. 

33 So Plut (Crass. § 24). But it may 
be doubted if the intention really existed. 

34 Plut. Crass. § 23. 

37 Ibid. § 24. 

38 Ibid. § 25. Compare Lucan, Phars. 
viii. 35VU3S7. 

39 “Eight cohorts” (Plutarch) would 
be about this number. 

60 Dio says that not a single prisoner 
was taken on the first day (xl. 24); but 
Plutarch allows the capture of 5CQ 
(Crass. § 25, a d Jin.). 
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61 On the position of Ichuae, see Is. 
Char. Mans. Farth. § I; and compare 
Mons. O. Muller's note ad loc . 

82 Plut. Crass. § 26. 

63 Plut. Crass. § 27; Dio Cass. xl. 22. 

64 Dio Cass. xl. 24. Ot tc kovtoI tuv 
fiapfiapitiv oi fxcv aireaTpatfnjaat>>, oi Se t/cAaor- 
Qrjcrav, /cal ai vevpa't . • . eppdyrjcrav ra re 
/SeArj €^£To^€u0rj, /cal ra £i<£tj iravra amj/x- 
f$\vv0rj‘ to T€ fj.4yt.cr tov, oi avSpes avroi <j>o- 
vevov Te? itjtKafjLQV. 

83 On tlie Persian practice, see Ancient 
Monarchies, vol. iii. p. 11)1, 2nd edit. 
Fear of a night attack, and the difficulty 
of unfastening and caparisoning their 
horses in a hurry, were at the root of 
the custom. 

86 Plut. Crass . 1. s. c. 

87 So Plutarch (§ 2S). Ot UapOoi. vu/cto? 
fiev aicrdofxcvoi rr)V aTroSpao’t.v, ovk i 8 Lu¬ 
kov . Dean Merivale lias, I think, mis¬ 
understood a somewhat obscure passage 
in the preceding section—where the re¬ 
treating army is said to have thought 
the enemy was upon them (ws ew t$e- 
pop.4 vuv tuv iro\c.fxLuv )—and has made 
the Parthians start in pursuit, but soon 
give up the attempt, because “their 
horses, after a long day’s service, were 
unable to keep pace with the headlong 
rush of desperate men.” This is not 
very probable, and it is certainly not 
contained in the authorities. 

68 See Lucan. Pharsalia , viii. 377-379: 

Non aries illis, non ulla est machina 
belli: 

Haud fossas implere valent; Par- 
thoque sequente 

Munis erit, quodcunque potest ob- 
stare sagittae.” 

Compare Tacit. Ann. xv. 4. 

89 Plut. Crass. § 29. 

70 Ido not understand why Dr. Momm¬ 
sen speaks of Sinnaca as a “fort” (Fes- 
tung , vol. iii. p. 330). Plutarch seems to 
regard it as a mere hill) note the ex¬ 
pression a A A o v \6<j>ov, vTroKeLfievov rot? 
ScvraKois); and Strabo only calls it a 
“place” (xupLov, xvi. 1, § 23). 

71 See text, p. 86. 

72 Mommsen seems to doubt whether 
the Parthians really intended any 
treachery ( Geschichte , vol. iii. p. 330). 
But the Romans can scarcely have been 
mistaken upon the point. Such treachery 
has been constant in the East from the 
time of the Ten Thousand to the Aff- 
glian war of 1841. 

73 Plutarch makes him killed by a 
Parthian named Pomaxaethres, but con¬ 
fesses that the exact truth was not 
known (Crass. § 31). Dio gives both ac¬ 
counts (xl. 27). 

74 Plut. Crass. § 31, ad fin. 

73 Plin. H. N. vi. 16. 

78 See the well known passage of 
Horace ( Od. iii. 5, 5):— 

“ Milesne Crassi conjuge barbara,” &c. 

77 The Roman captives served as sol¬ 
diers in the Parthian armies (Veil. Pat. 
U. 82; Florus, iv. 10). 


78 “ Romanos rerum dominos' ’ (Virg. 
A£n. i. 282). 

79 As Julian did (Amm. Marc, xxiii. 5). 

80 See Justin, xli. 1, § 7:—“Parthi, a 

Romanis trims bellis, per maximos du¬ 
ces florentissimis temporibus lacessiti, 
soli ex omnibus geutibus non pares so- 
han, verum etiam victores fuere." And 
Dio (xl. 14):—reAeuTwi'Te? 5e, errl toctovto 
teal TrjS ko. I tijs Si/va/xetos ex ^ P 7 ! <rav, 

uott€ /cal Tois 'Pco/tiai'ois Tore dvTnro\efi^crat, 
k a l 8 ev po act Xv t Lit aho i v o /u. t £ € - 
cr 0 a . i . 

81 Compare besides the passages above 
quoted, Strab xi. it, § 2; Plin. H. N. v. 
25; and Herodian, iv. 18. 

82 Plut. Crass. § 33. 

83 Eurip. Bacch. 1109-1200 (ed. Dindorf). 

84 I bid. 1170-1172:— 

4>epo/ae v e£ opeo? 

«Ai/ca veoTOfxov 4 ttl p.4\adpa, 
fxaKapiav drjpav. 

86 Compare the proceedings of Tomy- 
ris with the head of Cyrus, as related in 
Herodotus, i. 214; and for more exact 
parallels see Appian, Mithridut. p. 184, 
C: and Mich. Palaeol. ii. 24. 

88 So Florus (iii. 11, § 11) and Dio (xl. 
27). Plutarch omits the circumstance; 
but I think, with Dean Merivale, that 
there is no reason why we should disbe¬ 
lieve it. (Roman Empire, vol. ii. p. 26.) 

87 Plut. Crass. § 32. Outoi Taura ye /ca- 
Taxpcvcrap-evos. 

88 Josephus, Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, § 3. 

M Plut. Crass. § 33. 

90 Plut. Crass. §21. Compare Dio Cass, 
xl. 12; Oros. vi. 13. 

91 Dio Cass. xl. 28. 

92 Ibid. Compare Cic. Ep. ad Att. v. 
18. 20; ad Div. xv. 1; &c. 

93 See, on this point, the interesting 
despatch of Cicero to the Roman Senate 
(Ep. ad. Div. xv. 1). 

94 See the complaints of Cicero in the 
despatch above referred to; and note 
that Cicero himself had for his large 
province not two complete legions (Ep. 
ad Div. iii. 6). 

95 Dio Cass. xl. 28, ad fin, Twr 8r)fj.uv 

T fj re 'Poj/l lclLuv SecnroreLa ax^ofj.4vuv, /cal 
irp'os avrous (i.O. tovs Ilapflovs), are /cal yec- 
rovas /cal crvvTjOcLS cr<j)Lcnv ovras, XttokKivov- 

TUV. 

98 Cic. Ep. ad Div. xv. 1. 

97 “ Cappadocia est inanis.” (Cic. 1. 

98 Cic. Ep ad Div. xv. 3; ad Att. v. 20. 

99 Ep. aa Div. xv. 4. 

100 Ibid. xv. 1. “ Hoc autem tempore 
res sese ita habet, ut, nisi exercitum 
tantum quantum ad maximum bellum 
mittere voletis, mature in has provincias 
miseritis, summum periculum sit, ne 
amittendae sint omnes hae provinciae.” 

101 Dio Cass. xl. 29; Cic. Ep. ad Att. 
v. 20. 

102 Cicero tells us that his cavalry de¬ 
feated a Parthian detachment within 
the limits of Cilicia (Ep. ad Div. xv. 4). 

103 Dio Cass. xl. 29. 
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104 Ibid. Ka<r<rios l<T\vp<vi avrov s aTrc- 
Kpovcraro. 

105 Ibid. Compare Cic. Ep. ad Att. v. 
20; ad Div. ii. 10. 

108 Cic. Ep. ad Ait. v. 21; vi. 1. 

107 Cic. Ep. ad Alt. v. 21: “ Maximum 
bellum iinpendet.'’ Compare ad Att. 
vi. 1 (p. 91a); ad Uiv. ii. 10. 

108 Dio Cass. xl. 30. 

109 Justin, xlii. 4, § 5. The time of the 
recall is misplaced by Justin, but the 
fact may be accepted on his authority. 

CHAPTER XII. 

1 See text, p. 105. It appears from 
several coins of Orodes, which bear the 
legend BA2IAE122 BA2IAE0N AP2A- 
KOY 4IAEAAHN02 KAI AP2AKOY 
I1AKOPOY, that Pacorus was associated 
by bis father in the government during 
the later years of his reign. Hence he 
is correctly called “ king” by Livy ( Epit. 
cxxviii.), Justin (xlii. 4. § 10), and Taci¬ 
tus (Hist. v. 9). See upon these coins 
Lindsay, History and Coinage of the 
Parthians, pp 147. 148, and compare 
PI 3, Nos. 49 and 50. 

2 Dio Cass. xli. 55. Compare Justin, 
xlii. 4, § 6 (which, however, is an over¬ 
statement) and Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 82. 

3 Dio Cass xlii. 2. 

4 Pint. Pomp. § 76; Appian, Bell. Civ. 
ii. p. 480, A; Veil. Pat. ii. 53. Dio ques¬ 
tions the truth of the report. (1. s. c.) 

5 The design is attributed to him at 
this time by Dio, or rather by Antony, 
as reported by Dio (xliv. 46). 

8 Dio Cass, xliii. 51. 

7 Suetonius represents him as intend¬ 
ing to enter Parthia by way of the 
Lesser Armenia, and to proceed cau¬ 
tiously to try the strength of the Par¬ 
thians before engaging them in battle 
(Jul. § 44). Plutarch says that he meant, 
after conquering the Parthians, to pro¬ 
ceed by the Caspian and the Caucasus 
into Scythia, from Scythia to assail the 
Germans, and when he had overrun 
Germany, to return into Italy by way of 
Gaul (Jul. § 58). 

8 No attempt was made seriously to 
curtail the Parthian power, much "less 
to conquer the Parthian State, until the 
time of Trajan (a.d. 115), a hundred and 
sixty years later. Antony's invasion 
was a mere ostentatious raid without 
serious object. 

9 Dio Cass, xlvii. 27. 

10 Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. pp. 623, 624. 

11 Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. p. 625. D, E. 

12 The authorities are not altogether 
agreed on this point. Dio says (xlviii. 
24) that Orodes temporized, and neither 
refused the overtures of Cassius nor ac- j 
cepted them. But Justin distinctly i 
states that the Parthians helped Brutus | 
and Cassius (xlii. 4, § 7) and Appian 
mentions them thrice among the troops 
who fought at Philippi (Bell. Civ. p. 640, 

C, D). 

,s Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. 
There was also a fourth, Sext. Poinpeius, 


who forced himself into partnership 
with the other three a .ittle later. 

14 Appian. Bell. Civ. v. p. 674. 

16 Q. Labienus, the son of Titus, Cae¬ 
sar’s legate in Gaul, had been sent as 
envoy to Orodes by Brutus and Cassius 
(Dio Cass, xlviii. 24), and was at the 
Parthian Court when news of the defeat 
at Philippi arrived. Dreading the “ pro¬ 
scription” of the victors, he determined 
to continue with the Parthians, and to 
put his services at their disposal. 

16 perusia was taken in January, b c. 
40; but the news of its capture would 
uot reach Ctesiphon for some months. 

17 Strab. xvi. 2, § 10. 

18 Dio Cass, xlviii. 25 (§ 108). 

19 Dio Cass, xlviii. §§ 108-110. 

20 Ibid, xlviii. 26 (§ ill). Compare Ap¬ 
pian, Bell. Civ. v. p. 701, B. 

21 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 13; Bell. Jud. 

1. 13. 

22 Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 13. § I. 

23 Dio Cass, xlviii. 25, ad Jin. 

24 Ibid xlviii. 26. Compare Strab. xiv. 

2, § 24. 

25 Pint. Anton. § 30; Appian, Parth. 
p. 156, A. 

28 Dio Cass, xlviii. 39; Plut. Anton. 
§33. 

27 Dio Cass, xlviii. 40. 

28 Labienus styled himself “Impera- 
tor Parthieus” (Strab. 1. s. c.; Dio Cass, 
xlviii. 26, ad fin.)\ and even put this 
ridiculous title upon his coins. I PI. II. 
Fig. 1.] 

29 Dio Cass, xlviii. 40, ad fin.; Plut. 
Anton. § 33. 

30 For the position of this pass, see 
Strabo, xv. 2. § 8. 

31 Dio Cass, xlviii. 41; Plut. 1. s. c.; 
Strab. 1. s. c. 

32 Dio Cass xlix. 20. Tor nd*opor 

ouoia roi? /LcaAicrTa rair iru>iroTe /SaaiAcvcrdr- 
tojv koll eirl StKa tocriHT) *ai C7rt B-paoTrjri [oi 
2,dpoi] vncpTjydirojv. 

33 As Antioehus, king of Commagen6; 
Lysanias. tetrarch of Itura?a: Malehus, 
sheikh of the Nabataean Arabs; Chav- 
naeus, Antigonus, and others. (Dio 
Cass, xlviii. 41: xlix. 19. 32. Ac.) 

34 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 15; Bell. Jud. 
i. 15, 16. 

35 Dio Cass. xlix. 19. 

38 Ibid. 20. 

37 See text, p 93. 

38 In describing this battle, 1 have fol¬ 
lowed Dio's account (xlix. 20), rather 
than Justin’s (xlii. 4) as at once more 
graphic and more probable. 

39 See text, p. 14 

40 Compare on this point Dio Cass, 
xlix. 20. and 26, with Plut. -In ton. § 41. 
Note especially the statement of Dio:— 
oi cr^crfiorijrat. 7 toAAoi tc orTcs, «ai p. a k p o - 
rcpcu rwr t 6 £ to v ie'rrcs, irai'Ta teat tov 
KCLTa.<t>pa.KTOi’ t<7\vpa>s cAv/aatrorro— and the 
fact implied in Plutarch that the slingers 
used leaden bullets (noXvpSels) instead 
of stones. 

41 Justin, xlii. 4, §§ 12-13. Compare 
Dio Cass. xlix. 23. 
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42 Justin, xlii. 4. § 14. 

43 Dio Cass. xlix. 23. 

44 Orodes had married a daughter of 
Antiochus, king of ComraagenS (Dio 
Cass. 1. s. c.) 

45 According to Plutarch (Crass. § 33) 
Phraates first attempted his father's de¬ 
struction by means of poison, but the 
poison failing to take effect, he then 
smothered him with his pillow. 

CHAPTER XHI. 

1 To reconcile Dio (xlix. 23) with Jus¬ 
tin (xlii. 4. § 14), it is necessary to sup¬ 
pose that the grandsons of Antiochus 
were murdered first, the sons of Orodes 
by his concubines afterwards. 

2 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

3 Plut. Anion. § 37. ’Arijp eTri^arij? Kal 
Bwarog. 

4 Hor. Od. iii. 6, 9. 

6 Dio Cass. xlix. 24. 

® Ibid. c. 25. 

Y Dio Cass. xlix. 24. ad fin. 

6 The "Fasti triumphales” give under 
the year a.u.c. 715 (= b.c. 3S) the entry 
“ P. VEXTIDIVS PRO COS. EX TAVRO 
MOXTE ET PARTHEIS.” 

9 See text, p. 109. 

10 So Florus uv. 10) and Justin (xlii. 5, 
§3), Livy says eighteen (Epit. cxxx.); 
Velleius (ii. 82. § 1), tliirteeu. 

11 These numbers are taken from Plu¬ 
tarch (Anton. § 37). whose account is the 
most circumstantial, and (on the whole) 
the one most to be depended upon. 

12 Dio Cass. xlix. 25.* 

13 3Iedia Atropatene was sometimes 
subject to Parthia, sometimes indepen¬ 
dent. That at this time it was depen¬ 
dent appears from the whole narrative 
of the war in Plutarch and Dio. 

14 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

15 See text. p. 115. On the identity of 
Dio's Praaspa (the Vera of Strabo, xi. 
13, § 3) with the modern Takht-i-SnleT- 
man, see a paper by Sir H. Rawlinson 
in the Geographical Journal , vol. x. pp. 
113-H7. 

10 Plut. Anton. § 38, ad fin.; Dio Cass, 
xlix. 25. 

17 So Plutarch (1. s. c.). The “ two le¬ 
gions” of Livy (“duabus legionibus 
amissis,” Epit. cxxx.) seem to refer to 
this battle. Compare Veil. Pat. ii. 82, 
§ 2 . 

43 Plut. Anton. § 39. 

49 Dio Cass. xlix. 26. 

20 Plut. Anton. § 39, ad fin.; Dio Cass, 
xlix. 27. 

21 Dio Cass. xlix. 27; Plut. Anton. §40. 

22 Plut. Anton . § 41. 

23 If Praasda was. as is probable, the 
modern Takht-i-SuleTman. this would be 
the route along the course of the Jaghetu 
and the eastern shores of Lake Urumi- 
yeh,which is the road an army would nat¬ 
urally foPow. (See Geograph. Journ. 
vol. x. p. 115.) 

24 Plut. 1. s. c. Compare Dio Cass, 
xlix. 28. 

25 Sir H. Rawlinson has shown that 


this route corresponds in every particu 
lar to that described by Piutarch. 
{Geograph. Joium. vol. x. pp. 115-117.; 

26 jlerivale, Roman Empire, vol. ii. p. 
289. 

27 Dio Cass. xlix. 31. 

2S Plut. Anton. § 51. 

29 Florus says that not more than one- 
third of the legionaries escaped (iv. 10); 
Velleius, that one-fourth of the soldiers 
and one-third of the attendants perished 
(ii 82). Plutarch estimates the loss in 
Media at 24.000 men (Anton. § 50); but 
it is doubtful whether he means to in¬ 
clude iu this the 10,000 destroyed with 
Statianus. If not. he would regard th* 
army as reduced on its return to Ar 
menia from 100,000 to 66,000. 

30 Plut. Anton. § 45. ad fin. 4 > 0ei,pop.e- 
vojv Se iroWCiV, «al tojv UdpBiov ovk a<6tara- 
pevuiv TroAAaKts dva<f>9ey£acr9ai. tov ’Arraj- 

VIOV LCTTOpOViTU’fZl fMVpiOl. 

31 Dio Cass. xlix. 33. Plut. Anton. § 52. 

32 Polemo. who is called “ king of 
Poutus” (Dio Cass. xlix. 23)—that is, of 
the portion which had not been ab¬ 
sorbed into the Roman Empire. On the 
history of this Polemo, see Clinton, F. 
H. vol. iii. p. 428, note m. 

33 Plut. Anton. § 52. 

34 Dio Cass. xlix. 33. Tw TloKspuavi 

fxnjB'ov T7J? KijpvK€Lag Tt]v p-iKpoTipav ’Ap/u.e- 
vtav Souvai. 

35 Ibid. xlix. 39. 

36 These are said to have been at first 
of silver (Dio Cass. xlix. 39, ad fin.), and 
afterwards of gold (ib. 40; Veil. Paterc. 
ii. 82). 

37 This king had the same name as the 
Armenian monarch—viz.. Artavasdes. 
He has, therefore, to prevent confu¬ 
sion. not been named in the text. 

"Compare Ta Ann. ii. 3: ‘'Arme¬ 
nia inter Partlnum et Romanas opes 
infida ob scelus Antonii 

29 Dio Cass. xlix. 44. 

40 See Plut. Anton. § 54; Dio Cass, 
xlix. 41. 

41 Dio Cass. xlix. 44. 

42 Dio Cass. Ii. 16. 

43 Justin, xlii. 5, §4. It was probably 
now that Phraates, fearing that his se¬ 
raglio would fall into the hands of Tiri- 
dates. murdered all his concubines. 
(Isid. Char. M. P. § 1.) 

44 Tiridates cannot have reigned in 
Parthia more than about three years 
(from b.c. 33 to 30); but he continued to 
claim the title of king and to issue coins 
till, at any rate, b.c. 26. Coins which 
seem rightly assigned to him in the 
British Museum Collection (arranged by 
the late Mr. De Salis) bear the dates 
EII5 and Sri5. or b.c. 27 and 26. The 
earliest coin of a similar type which is 
dat^d. bears the letters 005, or b.c. 33 

45 Justin makes these events take 
place. larer. when Augustus was in Spain 
(b.c. 27-24); but it seems impossible that 
tin* circumstantial account of Dio (li. 18) 
can he a mere fiction. 

46 Dio Cass. liti. 33, 
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47 The standards were surrendered to 
Tiberius (Suet. Tib. § 9), who was com¬ 
missioned by Augustus to receive them. 
Their recovery is celebrated in jubilant 
chorus by the Roman writers. (Suet. 
Octar. § 21; Liv. Epit. cxxxix.: Veil. 
Pat. ii. 91; Florus, iv. 12, § 63; Justin, 
xlii. 5, § 11; Eutrop. vii. 5; Oros. vi. 2t, 
ad fin.\ Hor. Od. iv. 15, 6-8; Ovid. Trist. 
ii. 227, 228. &c.) 

48 See Tacit. Ann. i. 11, ad fin.; Dio 
Cass. Iv. 33, &c. 

49 As when she assisted Meherdates 
against Gotarzes (see text. p. 145). 

50 This date is fixed by the mention in 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § 28) of Titius as the gov¬ 
ernor of Syria at the time when the 
youths were sent to Rome. M. Titius 
ruled Syria as legate from b.c. 11 to 

57 Strab. xvi. 1. § 28; Tae. Ann. ii. 1; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 94; Justin, xlii. 5, § 12. 

52 Strabo. 1. s c. The names of two of 
these youths appear in an inscription 
found at Rome and published by Gruter 
(Corp. Inscr. p. eclxxviii. 2), part of 
which runs thus: 

SERASPADANES . P1IRAATIS 
ARSACIS . REGVM . REGIS . F 
PARTHVS 

RHODASPES . PHRAATIS 
ARSACIS . REGVM . REGIS . F 
PARTHVS 

53 Strab. 1. S. C. Twr /z€e ovr iratEiar ocroi 
Trcpiti<riv ev ’Pw/u .]7 Syfioa-ia fJa<riAiKa>s nj/bi€- 
AoOrrai. 

64 Among the Latin writers, the idea 
commences with Velleius, the flatterer 
of Tiberius (ii. 94, ad fin.). From him 
it passes to Suetonius (Octav. §21), Jus¬ 
tin (1. s. c.), Eutropius (vii. 5), Orosius 
vi. 21, ad fin.), Ac. We find it. however, 
even previously to Velleius, in Strabo. 
The good sense of Tacitus prevents him 
from accepting the view. 

55 Tae. Ann. ii. 3: Suet. Tib. § 9; Dio 
Cass. liv. 9. By a strange mistake, Vel¬ 
leius calls the king whom Tiberius set 
up Artavasdes (ii. 94). 

66 Tac. Ann. 1. s. c. 

57 Ibid. Coins of the year b.c. 5 (a.u.c. 
749) have the legend 

ARMENIA RECEPTA. 

60 Dio Ca<=s. Iv. 9. 

69 ThisTigranesis, I believe, mentioned 
only in a fragment of Dio (Iv. 11), the 
exact place of which is uncertain. 

40 It has been usual to regard Phraates 
IV. as having reigned till a.d. 4 (Heeren. 
Manual, p. 303. E. T.; Plate in Smith’s 
Biographical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 357; 
Lindsay, History and Coinage , pp. 48, 
49); or even till a. n 15 (Clinton’s Fasti 
Romani , vol. ii. p 246). But the dates 
on the coins of Phraataces prove that 
he was king in b.c. 2, and there is no 
reason to think that he was associated 
by his father. The difficulty on the 
point has been in part owing to Dio’s 
calling the son “Phraates” (Iv. II) as 
well as the father, 

41 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4) gives 


the name as Thermusa; but it appears 
as “ Musa” (MOY2A) invariablv upon the 
I coins. 

62 Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. s. c. 

63 Paeorus, the eldest son of Orodes, 
was of age to receive a military com¬ 
mand in b.c. 51, and must therefore have 

I been born as early as b.c. 69 or 70. 
Phraates, the second son, is likely to 
have been but a few' years younger. He 
would therefore be sixty-five or sixty-six 
in b.c. 2. 

04 From the year of the campaign of 
Antony (b.c. 36) to the commencement 
of the war between Vologeses I. and 
Nero (a.d. 58) was a period of ninety-four 
years. 

66 Till the attack of Trajan, ad 114, 
fifty-two years after the end of the war 
with Nero. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

1 Dio Cass. Iv. II. It has been usual to 
regard this passage of Dio (recovered 
from the Excerpt, de Legationibus) as 
belonging to the reign of Phraates IV., 
and not of Phraataces; but I have no 
doubt that it refers to the latter. The 

hrase tous a8c\(f>ovs eiri eiprjvrj anaiTiov is 
y itself decisive. There were no broth- 
1 ers of Phraates at Rome whom he could 
demaud. Neither could Augustus have 
called in question the royal title of 
Phraates. with whom he had kept up 
diplomatic intercourse as unquestioned 
King of Parthia for nearly thirty years. 

J The misconception has arisen from the 
name. But it should be remembered 
that the form Phraataces is a mere 
diminutive of Phraates. and that it is 
found only in Josephus, whose Parthian 
names are not ahvays to be depended 
upon. (See note 61, Chapter XIII ) 

2 Dio Cass. Iv. 11. To tc ovoya to /3acn- 
Xikov KaraOcaOa i, icai T’Ap/xerias aTrooTi)- 
vai npocreTatic. 

3 Ibid. 'O IlapOos ov\ o<tov ov KarenTr)- 
fer, aAAa kcu avTeypaxfjcv oi ra re aAAa vvep- 
<f>povw<;, sat avrov p.kv fia.<ri\4a fid<riX4u>v 
€k.Avov 84 KatVapa p.6vov ovop.acras. 

4 Veil. Pat. ii. 101. This interview is 
placed by some in a.d. 2 (Clinton. F. H. 
vol. iii. p. 262: Merivale, Roman Empire , 
vol. iv. pp. 285, 286): but it seems un¬ 
likely that C’aius w'culd have delayed so 
long (lie main purpose of his Eastern 

| expedition. In the Tauchnitz edition 
of Velleius, the date a.d. 1 is given for it. 

6 Velleius, who gives these details, was 
himself present at the meeting, and evi¬ 
dently regards it as an event of first- 
rate importance. “ Quod spectacnhim.” 
he says, “stanlis ex diverso, liinc Ro¬ 
mani. illinc Partlmrum exercitns, cum 
duo inter se eminentissima iinperiorum 
et homimim coirent capita, perquam 
clarum et mnnorabite. sub initia stipen- 
diorum meornm, tribune militnm niihi 
j visere contigit.” That Phraataces, and 
not Phraates, was the Parthian mon¬ 
arch present appears from the MS. read- 
1 ing of the preceding sentence, which 
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runs thus: “Cum rege Parthoruiu, emi- 
nentissimo juvene, in insula quara am- 
nis Euphrates ambiebac, sequaio utri- 
usque partis nuniero, coiit.” Recent 
editors have altered “ emineulissiino 
juvene” into “ eminentissimus juveuis.” 

6 Dio Cass. Iv. 11. 'O Se 5 rj typaaTyg tca- 
TrjWayT) eVc toj t r t g ‘Apyeviag airoaT^vat, 

7 Veil. Pat.‘ ii. 102; Suet Octnv. § 65; 
Tacit. Ann. i. 3; Zonaras, p. 530. D. 

8 Dio (1. s. c.) notes this, assigning two 
reasons for the withdrawal of the Par- j 
thian claims to Armenia, the presence 
of Caius in Syria, and the Parthian 
king’s expectation of disturbances | 
among his subjects (rd oixela Taparroyeva 
ixicrei ainov imeroTrao-e). 

9 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2. § 4. 

10 It is perhaps doubtful whether I 
Phraates IV. had not done the same 
during his later years, as Mionnet(.Ve- 
dciilles, supplement, tom. viii. pp. 441- 
413) and Mr. Liudsa 3 r {History and Coin¬ 
age, p. 149) imagine. On the whole, 
however, I incline to the belief that the 
Musa coins belong wholty to Phraataces. 

11 The coins of Phraataces have on 
the one side his head, which is being 
crowned by two Victories; on the other 
the head of Musa, with the legend 
M0Y2H2 BA2IAI22H2 0EA2 OYPA- 
NIA2 [PI. II. Fig. 2.] They bear the 
three dates IT, AIT, and EIT, or b.c. 2, 
b.c. 1, and a.d. 4. (See for the last-men¬ 
tioned dates, Xumismatic Chronicle , 
New Series, No. xliii p. 218.) 

12 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4. 

13 This seems to follow from the ex¬ 
pression used h 3 T Josephus, oi yevvaioraToi 
Hapdiov . . . ’OputSrjy £icd\ovv i rpetr/3eu- 

(Tai'Te?. 

14 Joseph. 1. s. c. The violent deaths 
of at least two kings between Phraates 
IV. and Artabanus III. are attested by 
Tacitus {Ann. ii. 2), who says: “Post 
finom Phraatis et sequentium regum ob 
internets ccedesR &c. 

15 Tacit. 1. s. c.; Joseph. 1. s. c.; 
Suet. Tib. § 16. 

18 “Ignotge Parthis virtutes nova vi- 
tia.” (Tacit. 1. s. c.) 

17 Tacit. Ann. ii. 3. “ Apud Dahas 
adultus.” Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. s. c. 

’A prafiavov BaaiAevoera, yevog 

*ApraKi8d>v. 

18 Vonones commemorated his victory 
in the Roman fashion b 3 ~ striking coins 
which bore upon the one side his head, 
with the legend BA2IAEY2 0NQNH2; 
and on the other a Victory, with the le¬ 
gend BA2IAEY2 ONONH2 NEIKH2A2 
APTABANON. [Pi. IL Fig. 3 ] 

19 Joseph. 1. s. c. 

20 Tacit. Ann. ii. 4. 

21 Ot 7repl Nufianj*' 5u^aT0t to tv 'ApycvCoiv 

’ Aprafidva) TTpocrriOevTai. (Joseph. 1. s. C.) ' 

22 Josephus expresses this broadly. 

'O TijSepios airai aTreiire, irpog . . . tou 
I lapOou rag a ireiAas. TacitUS implies i 
it when he sa 3 *s: “ Si nostra vi defende- 
retur, bellum ad versus Parthos sumen- i 
dum erat,” 


23 Tacit. Ann. ii. 4. ad fin. 

24 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4, ad 
fin. It is supposed b\- some that Jose¬ 
phus in this passage refers to the estab¬ 
lishment of Arsaces. another son of Ar¬ 
tabanus, on the throne of Armenia, 
nearly twenty years afterwards. But 
the close connection of the clause with 
one in which he speaks of Vonones as 
guarded in Syria, limits the date to a d. 
16-18. That Artabanus had a son. Oro- 
des, distinct from Arsaces. king of Ar¬ 
menia. appears from Tacit. Ann vi. 33. 

25 “ Permissae Germanico provineiee, 
quae mari dividuntur.” Tac. Ann. ii. 43. 

26 Ibid. ii. 56. 

27 See note 32, Chapter XIII. 

28 Tacitus sa 3 T s (1 s. c.) that the name 
was taken from that of the city Artax- 
ata, which is absurd; for Artaxata is 
Artaxia-sata , “ Artaxias’s city” (com¬ 
pare Samosata, and see Strab. xi. 14. 
§ 6), and itself took its name from the 
first Artaxias. Dean Merivale observ.es 
that the word “signified greatness or 
sovereignt 3 r ” (vol. v p. 192); which is 
true, but not of much importance, since 
the derivation would scarcely occur to 
either Zeno or his subjects. What was 
needed was that the new king should 
exchange his Greek name for a native 
one. He chose Artaxias as that of two 
previous monarchs who had distin¬ 
guished themselves. 

29 Tacit. Ann. ii. 58. 

30 Genuanicus was believed to be ac¬ 
tuated on this occasion in part by his 
hostility to the governor of S 3 r ria, Piso, 
and his wife, Plancina, whom Vonones 
had courted. But it may be doubted 
whether he allowed motives of this kind 
to influence him. 

31 Tacit. Ann. ii 68. 

32 Tacit. Ann. vi. 31. 

33 Tiberius was seveut 3 ~-five in a.d. 34. 

34 Vitellius, who was made consul at 
the beginning of a.d. 34, appears (like 
Germanicus) to have at once set out for 
his province. (See Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xviii 4, § 2, and compare Burton, Hist, 
of First Three Centuries , vol. i. p. 125.) 

35 It is almost certain that this prince 
must have had some real personal name 
besides the family title of Arsaces. (See 
Strab. xv. 1, § 36.) 

36 Tacit. Ann. vi. 31. 

37 Dio Cass. Iviii. 26. 

38 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 4, § 4. IIe>- 
7T€i Se teal Tij3epios OvireWiov ypaggara, 
Ke\evo>v avTov Trpdatreiv <f>(.\iap irpog 'ApTa- 
fiavov top Uapdoiv fia<ri\(la‘ iffrofiei yap av- 
tov ixdpog dip, icai 'Apyeviav irapeairaa/xe- 
vog , p.r) eVl 7rAe'ov Katcovpyrj. 

39 Tacit. Ann. 1. s. c. 

40 “ Destinata retinens, consiliis et astu 
res externas moliri; arma procul ha¬ 
bere.” Tacit. Ann. vi. 32. 

41 Tacit. 1. s. c.; Dio Cass. Iviii. 26. 

42 Sueton. Tib. § 66:—“ Quin et Arta- 
bani, Parthorum regis, laceratus est 
literis, parricidia et caedes et ignavjam 
et luxuriam objicientis, monentisque ut 
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voluntaria morte maximo justissimoque 
civimu odio qnamprimum satisfacerei.” 

43 Dean Men vale calls Tiridaies "the 
son of Phraates” (Rom. Empire, vol. v. 
p. 4IG>; but, if this had been so, Tacitus 
would most certainly have mentioned 
it. Tacitus calls him "sanguinis ejus- 
dem” (of the same family), and speaks 
of the elder Phraates (Phraates IV ) as 
his grandfather (Ann. vi. 37). but leaves 
us to guess which son of this king was 
his father. I suspect it was either Rho- 
daspes or Seraspadanes. 

44 Tacit. Ann. vi. 32: Joseph. Ant. 
Jvd. xviii. 4. § 4. 

45 Tiberius had suggested this candi¬ 
date. (Tacit. Ann. 1. s. c.) 

46 Ibid. vi. 33. 

47 Tacitus calls them Sarmatians (Ann. 
vi. 33): Josephus, Scyths (Ant. Jud. 
xviii. 4, § 4). Both writers absurdly 
bring them through " the Caspian 
Gates”; but it is clear that the Mozdok 
pass of the Caucasus is meant. 

48 The Sarmatians were ready to have 
sold their services to both sides; but the 
Iberians guarded the main pass through 
the Caucasus: and the Derbend pass, 
between themountainsand the Caspian, 
was (according to Tacitus) impassable 
during the summer time, being then 
flooded by the sea. (Awn. 1. s. c.) 

4& Ibid/vi. 34. 

60 Tacit. Ann. vi. 35. 

51 Ant. Jud. 1. s. c. 

52 Tacit. Aun vi. 36. ^ 

33 IIo/z7r>) \pr}fj.dTtov els re truyyevecs Kai 
<f>iAovs rou; (Keivov. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
1. s. c.) Tacittis omits this feature 

54 " Interim posse Parthos. absentium 
aequos. praesentibus mobiles, ad preni 
teutiam mutari.” Tac. Aim. vi. 3G, od 
Jin 

63 Ibid. vi. 37. The Roman general al¬ 
most immediately retired. 

56 Tacit. Ann. vi 41. Artemita was in 
Sittacene, not far from Ciesiphon (Strab. 
xvi. ]. § 7). The site of Ilalus is un¬ 
known. 

57 i acit. Ann. vi. 42. 

5 ' Tacit Ann. vi. 43. 

39 "Sennit vetns regnandi. falsos in 
amort*, odia non fingere.” (Tacit. Ann. 
vi. 44.) 

60 Tacitus says “Scyths” only (“auxi- 
liaScvthnrmn’*): Josephus. " Ilahae and 
Sacse” ( aTpa.Ti.av Aaojr re Kai Saxton). The 
early connection of Artabanus with the 
Duliee (Tac. Ann ii. 3) makes it proba¬ 
ble that he would obtain aid from them. 

••Tacitus says "the Armenians and 
Elymceans ” (vi*. 44): but the latter lay 
exactly in the opposite quarter to Ar¬ 
menia", and seem to be wrongly men¬ 
tioned. 

• 2 "Principio a gente Arabum facto.” 
(Tacit. Ann. I. s. c.) The Arabians of 
the Mesopotamian Desert are probably 
intended. 

• 3 Josephus says: IIoAep^cras rou? av- 
0 c< 7 TTj*OTa? Ka.Te<x\e t\\v dp\r)v (Ant. Jud. 
xviii. 4, § 4, ad Jin.); but the fuller nar¬ 


rative of Tacitus shows that there was 
no actual lighting. 

64 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 4, § 5. 

63 Josephus describes this interview 
at some leugth. The Euphrates was 
bridged in the usual w ay. by a bridge of 
boats, and the two chiefs met, each ac¬ 
companied by a guard, midway on the 
bridge. After the conditions of peace 
had been settled, Herod Antipas. who 
was present as a Roman ally, enter¬ 
tained the Parthian king and Roman 
governor at a banquet, held in a mag¬ 
nificent tent erected midway between 
the two shores. 

66 The term “hostage” is used by Jo¬ 
sephus (1. s. c.). Suetonius ( Calig . § 19), 
and Dio (iix. 27). One would be glad to 
know whether the Parthians themselves 
regarded the transaction in the same 
light as the Romans appear to have 
done. 

67 Sueton. Calig. § 14: Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

« 8 This seems to me the best mode of 

reconciling Joseph. Ant Jud xviii. 4, 
§ 5 with Dio Cass. Iix. 27 and Sueton. 
Calig. 1. s. c.; Vitell. § 2. 

69 Compare Acts ii. 9; Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xvi. 6, § 1; xviii. 9, § 1; Philo. Leg. 
ad Caium. p. 1032; Mos. Chor. Hist. Ar¬ 
men. ii. 3. 7; &c. 

70 On the transfer of Jeivs from Baby¬ 
lonia to Antioch, see Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
xii. 3, § 1: conte. Ap. ii. 4. 

71 Joseph. Ant Jud. xviii. 9, § 1. 

73 This narrative rests w holly upon the 
authority of Josephus. It*s internal 
probability, its thoroughly Oriental col¬ 
oring. and its general harmony with 
what we otherwise know of Parthia at 
this time, have led to its acceptance by 
Milinaii and other writers not inclined 
to credulity 

73 Probably from about a.d. 19 to 34. 

74 Mitliridates was stripped unked and 
set upon an ass, and in this guise was 
conveyed from the battle-field to the 
camp of the victors. (Joseph. A. J. xviii. 

I 9.m.) 

73 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 9, § 8. ’Acl 
e7rl ttoAu £ia<f>opoi Ka6(<rTr)K«rai’, Kai ono- 
repoi? 7?apayeioiTO dappeiv TTporepov aAA tj- 
AttiV l/fTT TOl'T o . 

7 * The words of Josephus (rw «<ra> €tci 
«}>dopd iv BafivAiovi eyeVero airwi') are am¬ 
biguous. Dean Milinan understood them 
to intend a pestilence (History of the 
Jeivs. vol. ii. p 189. 12mo edit.) 

77 Joseph. A at. Jud. xviii. 9, § 9. 

78 See text, pp. 14 and 109. 

79 Strabo (xi 9. § 2) praises the Par¬ 
thian rule as salutary and vigorous 
t XPi)mfioi' irpbs Tjyepioi'iai'). There can be 
no doubt that the nation showed some¬ 
thing of iliat aptitndefor command and 
government which distinguishes the 
Turks. 

80 The Jewish troubles precede in Jo¬ 
sephus bis account of the death of Ca¬ 
ligula, so that apparently they fall into 
tlie 3 'ear a.d. 40. The death of Artaba 
nus, which followed closely upon his 
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second expulsion and restoration (Jo- 
seph A. J. xx. 3, § 4), is shown by the 
series of Parthian coins to have hap¬ 
pened in a.d. 42. 

61 This portion of the history depends 
wholly on the authority of Josephus, 
who is not perhaps to be implicitly 
trusted. (See Ant. Jud. xx. 3, § 1-3.) 

82 1 hid. xx. 2, § 3. 

83 The reduction of Seleueia appears 
from Tacitus to have fallen into the 
year a.d. 46. This was, he says (xi. 9], 
the seventh year after it revolted. The 
revolt must therefore have taken place 
in a.d. 40. That it fell in the reign of 
Artabanus appears from Tacit. Ann. xi. 
8. 

84 This date is earlier than that gen¬ 
erally assigned, which is a.d. 44 (Heeren, 
Manual, p. 303, E. T.; Lewis, History 
of the Parthian Empire , p. 23l;Vail- 
laut, Arsac. Imperium , p. 220). But it is 
reudered eerta n by the coins, which 
have for the last year of Artabanus the 
date rNT Awtou ( = Aug. a.d. 42). and for 
the first of Vardanes TNT Tapir Lai. 
(= September of the same year). 

CHAPTER XV. 

I Ant. Jud. xx. 3, § 4. TV j5a<riAeiar 
Tw 7rai8t Ova.p86.vr] /caTaAiTrcur. 

‘ 2 Ann. xi. 8. ‘The true meaning of 
Tacitus in the passage has been ques¬ 
tioned (see Walther's Tacitus , note ad 
loc.); but, for my own part, I cannot 
feel a doubt that he regards Gotarzes as 
king before Vardanes. 

3 Some suppose the Artabanus in¬ 
tended to be Artabanus III., the pre¬ 
ceding king; but he was the father, not 
the brother, of Gotarzes. (See Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. 1. s. c., where Vardanes is 
called the son of Artabanus HI. and 
Gotarzes the brother of Vardaues.) 

4 The possibility of this feat has been 
questioned, and it has beeu proposed to 
alter the text of Tacitus from “biduo 
tria M. passuum” to '‘triduo duo M. 
passuum” (see Walther’s Tacitus, vol. 
ii p. 18). But the feat of Vardaues does 
not come up to that of Tiberius, who 
travelled in one night and day 200 Ro¬ 
man (or 184 British) miles to visit his 
sick brother, Drusus (Plin. H. N. vii. 20). 

5 Coins of a uniform type, differing 
altogether from those of Gotarzes, and 
reasonably ascribed to Vardanes, bear 
the dates TNT, ANT, ENT, $NT and ZNT, 
or a.d. 42, 43, 44, 45. and 46. 

6 Tacit. Ann. xi. 8. 

7 “Bactriauos apud campos.” Tacit. 
1. s. c. 

8 Tacit. Ann. xi. 9. 

9 Compare Tac. Ann. xi. 10 with Jo¬ 
seph. Ant. Jud. xx. 3, §4. The intended 
“Roman War” of the latter W'riter is 
the projected “Armenian expedition” 
of the funner. 

10 See text, p. 131. 

II Dio Cass. lx. 8; Tac. Ann. xi. 8. 

12 Dio Cass. 1. s. c.; Senec. De Tran¬ 
smit , $11, 


13 “Cuncta in Mithridatem fluxere, 
atrociorem quam novo regno conduce- 
ret ” (Tacit. Ann. xi. 9). 

14 A Parthian king could, no doubt, 
command the services of his feudato¬ 
ries; but it depended very much upon 
themselves what forces they should 
bring into the field. To obtain any real 
success, the hearty co-operation of the 
feudatories w r as necessary. 

15 Artabanus rewarded Izatesby add¬ 
ing this tract to his dominions. (Joseph. 
A. J. xx. 3, § 3.) 

16 See text. p. 140. 

17 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx 3, § 4. IldAe/utov 
7rpd? T£aT7]t' KaTijyyeiAei/. Compare the 
remark of Tacitus—“ Exin validissimas 
praifecturas invasit ” {Ann. xi. 10). 

18 I cannot follow this campaign in de¬ 
tail, as the rivers “Eriude” and “ Sinde,” 
mentioned by Tacitus, are unknown to 
the geographers. 

19 Tacit. <Ann. xi. 10. Josephus gives 
no details, but says simply avaipovo-i 
avTov. 

20 So Tacitus (I. s. c.). “ Neee Barda* 
nis turbatee Parthorum res. inter am' 
biguos, quis in regnum acciperetur. 
Multi ad Gotarzem inclinabant; quidam 
ad Mekerdatem, prolem Phraatis.” But 
it may be doubted w hether Mekerdates 
■was thought of until Gotarzes had ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious to his subjects. 

21 Coins of Vardanes bear tbe date 
ZNT, or a.d. 45-46. A coin of Gotarzes 
is dated ZNT, TLavtpov, or July. a.d. 46. 

22 Tacit. Ann. xi. 10: “Gotarzes . . . 
per scevitiam ac luxum adegit Parthos 
mittere ad Principem Ftomanum occul- 
tas preces.” Compare the expression 
“sneors domi.” in Ann. xii. 10. 

23 This speech is given by Tacitus with 
his usual brevity (Ann. xii. 10). He adds 
that the envoys said more to the same 
effect. 

34 Ibid. xii. 11. 

25 See text, pp. 85, 88, 93. 

26 Tacit. Ann. xii. 13 

27 The notices of Tacitus do not enable 
us to follow with any exactness the 
movements of Gotarzes; but I think 
there cannot be a doubt that he was pro¬ 
tecting Ctesipkon.and that the scene of 
his manoeuvres and of the final engage¬ 
ment was the tract south of Nineveh, 
between the Tigris and the Zagros moun¬ 
tain range. If the reading “ Arbela” 
be allowed to stand in Ann xii. 13, we 
may limit the scene of action a litrie 
more, and say that it lay between Arbil 
and Baghdad. Sambnlos, the moun¬ 
tain which Gotarzes at first occupied, is 
probabty the modern Mount Sunbulah, 
between the plains of Ghilan aud Deira, 
in lat. 34° 25', long. 46° 10' nearly. This 
is a “verj’’ remarkable range, far ex¬ 
ceeding in height all others at the foot 
of Zagros” ( Journal of Geograph. So¬ 
ciety, xol. ix. p. 41). On the summit is 
“a fine table -land. w r ooded with c’nvarf 
oak,” while the sides are in most places 
bounded by “ naked and precipitous 
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crags like those of Behistun” (ibid. p. 
4*2). But the second position of Go¬ 
tarzes, behind the river Corma, cannot 
be identified, since there are scarcely 
sufficient grounds for regarding that 
stream as the Kara-Su, or river of Kir- 
marishah. 

28 In the East, mutilation of any kind 
is regarded as incapacitating a man 
from the exercise of sovereignty. Hence 
the Persian kings were in the habit, un¬ 
til recently, of blinding all their brothers 
upon their accession. 

29 Tacit. Ann. xii. 14 “Ostentui ele¬ 
ment]'* suse. et in nos dehonestamento." 

30 See note 18, Chapter XIV. 

31 Flandin, Voyage enPerse, p. 8. “On 
y reconnait ndanmoins les silhouettes 
de plusieurs personnages de haute taille, 
surinontes d'autres plus petits, panni 
lesquels se distinguent un cavalier arme 
d’une lance, et une espece de gloire ou 
de renomrn^e eouronnant un autre gue- 
rier a cheval.” 

32 Some account of this inscription 
has been given by Sir H. K. Porter 
( Travels . vol. ii. p. 151), by Sir II Raw- 
linson ( Geograph . Journal , vol. ix. p. 
115), and by MM. Flandin and Coste 
(Voyage en Perse, Planches anciennes, 
pi. 119). The best account is that of the 
second-named traveller,who transcribed 
the inscription as follows: AA4>A2ATH2 
JII0PATH2IIEII . . . rfiTAPZHO 2A- 
TPAIIH2T«N2ATPAIIfiN .... He also 
read in a corner of the tablet the words 
TOTAPSHO rE0II0©P02. It has been 
argued that the inscription cannot have 
been set up b 3 r King Gotarzes. on ac¬ 
count of the title “Satrap of Satraps''; 
but this argument is not convincing. See 
note 19. Chapter VI.) The combination 
of the names Gotarzes and Meherdates 
(Mithrates) with the locality, certainly , 
near the scene of the battle, and the 
winged Victory, common on Parthian 
coins at exactly this time, is a far more 
weighty one in favor of the inscription, 
being rightly assigned to the monarch 

33 A coin of Gotarzes bears the dave 
BET. or a.d. 50-51. One of Vonones U. 
has rsT, or a.d. 51-52. 

34 “ Dein Gotarzes morbo obiit ” (Aim. 
xii. 14). 

35 Joseph. 'Ant. Jyd. xx. 3. § 4. Mer’ 
ov rroAui/ xpovov ££ £ it t fi o v \r) s TeKe./Trj- 
aavra. 

36 Philostratus is quoted as calling him 
“the younger brother of Artabanus 
111.” (Lindsay, History and Coinage , 
p. TO.) But the authority of Philostra¬ 
tus on a point of this kind is worthless. 

37 Tacit. Ann. 1. s. e. 

38 The date in question is THT. which 
corresponds to the last three months of 
a.d. 51 and the first nine of a.d. 52. 

39 This appears from Tacitus (Ann. 
xii. 44 and 50). 

CHAPTER XVI. 

1 Tacit. Ann. xii. 44. “Com.essu fra- 
truin regnum adeptus,” Th$ names of 


the two brothers are given by Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. xx. 2, § 4), and Dio Cassius 
(lxiii. 5). The farmer tells us that Pa- 
corus was older than Tiridates. 

2 The government bestowed on Pa- 
corus was that of Media; whether Me¬ 
dia Magna or Atropaten6 is uncertain. 

3 See text, p. 131. 

4 Tacit. Ann. 1. s. c. 

5 Ibid. xii. 47. Mithridates and his 
wife, who was the sister of Rliadamis- 
tus, were first smothered. The ehildren 
were then killed for lamenting their 
parents. 

« Tacit. Ann. xii. 50. The first inva¬ 
sion of Volagases falls into the latter 

art of a d. 51, which was the year that 

e became king, according to the coins 

7 Compare Tacit. Ann. xii. 50, 51, with 
xiii. 6. 

8 As Volagases was descended from a 
branch of the Arsacidae quite distinct 
from that whereto Artabanus had be¬ 
longed. there was not the “ingratitude” 
in this demand which some writers have, 
seen in it. 

9 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 4, § 2. 

10 Ibid. §3. 

11 Tacit. Ann. xiii. 6. 

12 The Lesser Armenia was assigned 
to Aristobulus, a son of Herod, Icing of 
Chalcis, and a first cousin of Agrippa II. 
Sophene, the more southern portion of 
the Greater Armenia, was entrusted to 
a certain Sohemus. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 7.) 

13 It is characteristic of Roman vanity, 
which could not bear to admit a loss, 
that Corbulo’s appointment was said to 
be not “ reciperandae,” but “ retinendce 
Armeniae.” (Taeit. Ann. xiii. 8.) 

14 Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 9) does not clear¬ 
ly express this; but it seems to fellow 
from his silence as to any recovery of 
Armenia in a.d. 55, joined to hlo admis¬ 
sion that Tiridates possessed the coun¬ 
try in a.d. 58 (ibid. xiii. 34, 37). 

15 Tac. Ann. xiii. 7. 

16 Ibid. Tacitus is confirmed by the 
coins, which show that Yardanes was 
proclaimed at least as eaily as a.d. 55. 

17 Tac. Ann. xiii. 9. 

18 The coins ascribed to Vardanes U. 
bear the dates ZET, H^T, and ©ET, or 
a.d. 55, 5t>, and 57-56. 

19 Tacit. Ann. xhi 31. It would seem 
that when the hostages were given in 
a.d. 55, ambassadors were sent to Rome 
to endeavor to effect some arrangement. 
It was long before any answer was 
vouchsafed them (Dio Cass. Ixii. 20). 
When l, reply came, it appears to have 
been to the effect that Tiridates must 
either relinquish Armenia, or consent to 
receive it at the hands of the Romans, 
and hold it as a Roman fief. 

20 Tacit. Ann. xiii. 37. 

24 Ibid. eh. 35. 

22 “Tunc primnm illeeti Isichi, gens 
baud alias soeia Romanis.” (Ibid. ch. 
37.) 

23 Tacit. Ann. 1. s. c. Compare xiv. 
25 and xv. l. 
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24 Tacit. Ann. xiii. 38-40. 

25 Ibid. xiv. 26. 

20 Tacitus says of the Armenians, 
“Ambigua fide utraque arma invita- 
bant, situ terrarum, siniilitudine morum 
Parthis propiores, connubiisque per- 
mixti ac libertate ignota, illuc magis ad 
servitium inclinabunt(Ann. xiii. 34.) 

27 We know, unfortunately, nothing of 
these wars but the mere fact of their oc¬ 
currence. Some have supposed them 
to have been stirred up and assisted by 
Rome (Merivale, Roman Empire , vol. 
vii. p. 23); but there is no evidence of 
this. On one occasion, a Hyrcanian em¬ 
bassy made its way to Rome, and so¬ 
licited aid from Nero (Tac. Ann. xiv. 25), 
but apparently without any result. On 
their return to the East, these envoys 
were protected by Corbulo, who sent 
them home by the circuitous route of 
the Indian Ocean and the Indus (?). 

28 Tacit. Ann. xv. 1; Dio Cass. Ixii. 20. 

29 This seems to be implied in the re¬ 
flection ascribed to Monobazus by Taci¬ 
tus (1. s. c), “Levius servitium apud 
Romanos deditis quam captis ” 

30 The Latin ignavia (the term used by 
Tiridates in Tacitus) unites these two 
notions. 

31 See Tacit. Ann. xv. 2. It has been 
thought best not to overload this history 
with the speeches which Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers put into the mouths of 
their historical characters on all possi¬ 
ble occasions. In the present instance 
an exception is made on account of the 
suitability of the sentiments to the oc¬ 
casion. 

32 Tacit. Ann. xv. 2. 

33 Ibid. ch. 4. 

34 See text, p. 154. 

35 Tacit. Ann. xv. 5. 

30 “Imbecillum equitem pabuli inopia: 
nam exorta vis locustarum amlpederat 
quicquid herbidum aut frondosum” 
(Tac. 1. s. c.). On the ravages commit¬ 
ted by these insects in Mesopotamia and 
the adjacent regions, see Ancient Mon¬ 
archies , vol. ii. pp. 299. 493, 2nd edit. 

37 Tacitus does not expressly mention 
this condition, but implies it in Ann. xv. 
6. (“ Cur euim exercitum Romanum a 
Tigranocertis deductum ? Cur deserta 
per otium quae bello defenderant ?”) 

38 Tac. Ann. xv. 3. 

39 This is clearly the meaning of the 
threat—“ Se tributa et leges, et pro um¬ 
bra regis Romanum jus victis impositu- 
ruin.” It was not likely to conciliate 
the Armenians. 

40 Tac. A an. xv. 7. 

41 Ibid. ch. 9. 

42 See text, pp 56-58. 

43 Tacit. Ann. xv. 10. The infantry 
had the support of some troops of Pan- 
nonian horse, which fled, however, on 
the approach of Volagases. 

44 •* Hostem instare.” (Tacit. I. s. c.) 

45 Ibid. xv. 11. 

40 Arsamosata must not be confounded 

with Samosata, now Sumei'sat, Samo- 


sata was situated on the Euphrates 
(Strab. xvi. 2, §3), from which Arsamo- 
sata was at least forty (Roman) miles 
distant (Tac. Ann. xv. 16). 

47 Tac. Ann. xv. 13. 

48 - Veniret propere; signa et aquilas, 
et nomen reliquum infelicis exercitus 
tueretur.” (Ibid. ch. II.) 

49 Ibid. ch. 16. 

50 Dio Cass. Ixii. 21. Compare Tac. 
Ann. xv. 15. 

51 Tac. Ann. xv. 15. 

52 Ibid. ch. 16. 

53 Dio Cass. Ixii. 22; Tac. Ann. xv. 17. 

64 Tac. Ann. xv. 24. 

05 Ibid. ch. 25. 

50 Tacitus compares the powers now 
granted to Corbulo with those which 
were entrusted to Pompey by the Ga- 
binian law. tSee on this Merivale, Ro¬ 
man Empire , vol. i. p. 66.) 

67 Dio attributes to Nero at this time 
the proposal of exactly those condi¬ 
tions of peace which he rejected (Dio 
Cass. Ixii. 22). He is to be corrected 
from Tacitus (Ann. xv. 25). 

58 See Tac. Ann. xv. 26, where there is 
mention of his obtaining picked cohorts 
from Egypt and Illyricum. 

09 Ibid. ch. 27. 

00 Ibid, ch. 28. 

01 Ibid. chs. 29-31. 

02 The arrangemeut was made in the 
summer of a.d. 63. Tiridates did not 
make his appearance at Rome till the 
spring of a.d. 66. (See Clinton, F. R., 
vol i. p. 48.) 

03 Dio Cass, lxiii. 1, 2. 

04 This is the meaning of Dio (lxiii. 7), 
where vnsp toi/ ’loviov has been generally 
translated “across the Adriatic,” in¬ 
stead of “above” or “round the head 
of the Adriatic,” which is the true mean¬ 
ing. 

05 Sueton. Neron. § 30. Dio agrees 
(lxiii. 2). 

06 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

07 According to this author, Tiridates 
said—“ Master, I am a descendant of 
Arsaces, a brother of the kings Yolaga- 
sus and Pacorus; but I am thy slave. I 
have come hither to thee, who art my 
God, to worship thee, as I would Mith¬ 
ras; and from henceforth my fate will 
be whatever thou makest it. For thou 
art my Fate and my Fortune.” (Dio 
Cass, lxiii. 5.) 

08 Dio Cass. 1. s. c.; Sueton. Ner. § 13. 

09 Dio Cass, lxiii. 7. 

70 Writers on Roman history have not 
always seen this. But Dean Merivale 
well observes, in concluding his notice 
of the events—“ While Tiridates did 
homage for his kingdom to Nero, he 
was suffered to place himself really un¬ 
der theprotection of Vologesus” (Roman 
Empire , vol. vii. p. 26). 

71 Pacorus is mentioned as king of 
Parthiaby Martial in an epigram written 
under Domitian, probably towards the 
close of his reign, which was from a.d. 
81 to a.d. 96. (Mart, Epig. ix, 30, 3) 
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Clinton dates the epigram a.d. 94 or 95 
(F. R. vol. i. p. 79). 

72 See Sueton. Xer. § 57; Yesp. § 6; 
Domit. §2; Tac. Hist. iv. 51; Dio Cass, 
l.wi. 11; Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 5, § 2, 


and 7. § 2 

73 Vaillant, Arsacid. Imper. pp. 249- 
292; Heeren. Manual of Ancient Histo¬ 
ry, p. 303, E. T.; Plate in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biogra¬ 
phy, vol. i. pp. 358, 359. 

74 Aeoin or Paeorus, bearing his name, 
has the date ©I1T Aaio-iov, or June, a.d. 


78. 

75 The coins which run from AHT (a.d. 
52) to HIIT (a.d. 76) are thought to pre¬ 
sent two distinct types of face, one of 
which is found always before a.d. 62, 
and the other always after that date. 
This seems to be the opinion of the best 
numismatologists, as 3131. Longpeiier 
and De Bartholomew Mr. Lindsay, and 
the late 31 r. De Salis. For my own part, 
I confess 1 am unable to detect any 
clear difference. 

76 Lindsay. History and Coinage, p. 87. 

77 In the British Museum Collection, 
arranged by the late 3Ir. De Salis, these 
names are adopted. 

70 By 3Ir. Lindsay ( History and Coin- 
age, pp. 71-101). 

79 'Lindsay. History and Coinage, p. S7. 

&0 See text, pp. 153, 154. The revolt 
appears to have broken out in a.d. 58 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 37). We hear of it as 
continuing in a d. 60 (ibid. xiv. 23). and 
again in a.d. 62 (ibid. xv. 1). From this 
time we have no distinct mention of it 
until a.d. 75, when it appears from Jo¬ 
sephus ( Bell . Jud. vii. 7. § 4) that the re¬ 
volt had succeeded, and that a king 
ruled in Hyrcania who was completely 
independent. 


CHAPTER XYH. 

1 The peace dates from the year a.d. 
62, when the arrangement was made 
with Corbulo (see text. pp. 159. 1G0). It 
was not infringed uutil the great expe¬ 
dition of Trajan in a.d. 115. 

2 See text. p. 161. 

3 Tacit. Hist. ii. 82. 

4 Sueton. Yesp. § C; Tac. Hisl. iv. 51. 

6 Tacit. Hist. 1. s. c. 

« Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 5, § 2. 

7 Ibid. vii. 7, § 1. 

e Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 7, § 2. 

* This may possibly have been the let¬ 
ter to which Dio Cassius alludes (lxvi. 
11), wherein Volagases addressed the 
Roman emperor thus:—“ Arsaces, King 
of Kings, to Flavius Vespasiauus, sends 
greeting”; whereto Vespasian was con¬ 
tent to reply with very palpable iiony, 
“Flavius Vespasiauus to Arsaees, King 
of Kings, sends greeting.” It is. how¬ 
ever, on the whole more likely that the 
letter with this heading was provoked 
by the refusal of Vespasian to help the 
Parthian monarch against the Alani. 

i0 A.D. 75. 

u The Alani are first mentioned by 


Dionysius the Geographer (b.c. 30-10», 
who joins them with the Daei and the 
Tauri (Periey. 305, 3U6>. and again places 
them between the latter and the Aga- 
thyrsi (308, 369), A similar position (in 
the south of Russia in Europe, the mod¬ 
ern Ukraine) is assigned to them by 
Pliny (H. X. iv. 12, § 25) and Josephus 
Bell. Jud. vii. 7, § 4). Seneea ( Thyest . 
629) places them further west, upon the 
Ister. Ptolemy has two bodies of Alani, 
oue in the pusitiou above described, the 
other in Scythia within thelmaus, north 
and partly east of the Caspian (G'eo- 
graph. ii. 14, iii. 5, vi. 14). It must have 
been from these last, the successors, 
and, according to some (Arnm. 3Iare. 
xxxi. 2), the descendants of the ancient 
3Iassagetee, that the Alani came who at¬ 
tacked Paeorus and Tiridates. Their 
alliance with the Hyrcanians shows that 
they rounded the south-east eoruei* of 
the Caspian, and their passage through 
tiie Gates into 3Iedia and Armenia 
equally indicates that they invaded 
those countries from the East. The 
ethnology of the Alani has been much 
disputed. Some regard them as 3iedes, 
some as Teutons, others as Turks or 
Fius. It is in favor of their Finnish 
origin that Alani and Rhox-alani are 
significant in Finnish. Alani (alain) 
moaning “ men,” and Rhox-alani (niois- 
alain) “red-liaired men.” A sp< cial 
connection is traced between the Alani 
and the Os or Osethi of the Caucasus. 

12 This implies a de\ elopmeut of Hyr- 
canian power not otherwise recorded, 
but in itself not improbable. The 
“ Gates” were beyond the limits of llyr- 
cania Proper, but closely adjoined upon 
it. and would be likely (o fall into the 
hands of llie power which held the ad¬ 
jacent moui tarn-tract. 

13 Joseph. B. J. vii. 7. § 2. On the use 
of the lasso by Asiaiics. see Herod, vii. 
85; Pausau. i. 21, § 8; Suidas, ad voc. 
-€ipa. &C. 

14 Sueton. Domit. § 2. Compare Dio 
Cass lxvi. 15. 

15 Jus* ph. 1. s. c. 

16 The earl it si known coin of Paeorus 
bears date ©HT, Aaicrtou. It has the 
legend [lljaKopo . . . SiKatov [e] 7rt<^o^ov[s 
< 4 »iAejAA>ji'o[s‘]. 

17 1 lie fir«t period of struggle, in 
which either state sought to conquer 
territory from ihe other, lasted trom 
b c. 55 to 36, and was succeeded by sev¬ 
enty years of peace—from b.c. 35 to a.d. 
35. The second, for supremacy over 
Armenia, commenced a.d. 35, and ter¬ 
minated A.n. 63 by Rome’s acceptance 
of Tiridates. This was followed by a 
peace which lasted City-three years— 
from a.d. G3 to a.d. 115. 

lb Vaillant. .4r$«c. Imp. p. 296; Plate 
in Smith’s Biogr. Diet., vol. j. p. 359; 
Lewis, History of the Parthian Empire , 
p. 31S. Lindsay (History and Coinage , 
p. 161) suggests that he was not the son 
of Volagases I. but his grandson, 
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19 A mm. Marc, xxriii. 6. “ Ctesiphon. 
quam . . . rex Pacoius. incolaruni viri- 
bus amplificatam et mcenibus, Graeco 
indito nomiue, Persidis effecit specimen 
summum.” 

30 Sueton. Neron. § 57. “ Denique, cum 
post viginti annos, adolescente me, ex- 
titisset couditionis incertae. qtii se Nero- 
nem esse iactaret, tam favorabile nomen 
ejus apud Parthos fuit, ut veliementer 
adjutus, et vix redditus sit.” The 
4 ‘ twenty years” of this passage, dating 
from the death of Nero, a.d. 09, fix the 
appearance of this Pseudo-Nero to a.d. 
89, the ninth year of Domitian. 

21 Plin. Ep. x. 16. “ Callidromum 

. . . captum a Susa^o in Moesia , &c. 

32 Suidas ad voc. au'TjnJ. 

23 Zonaras, p. 578, B. The date is fixed 
by the mention immediately afterwards 
of the great eruption of Vesuvius in the 
reign of Titus, which belongs to a.d. 79. 

24 One of these, of whom there is a 

coin in the Brit. Mus. dated BOT, or a.d. 
8a 81, is thought by some to be the Ar- 
tabanus of Zonaras. The other, whose 
head is entirely different, has been iden¬ 
tified with the Volagases who succeeded 
Chosroes. , N . . 

25 This legend (\U bfi 8 h h B) 

is read as fO/D rmno or Mitra- 
dat malcha , i.e. “King Mithridates.” 
(See Numism. Chron. vol. xi. PI. vii. No. 
4.) Legends in the same character are 
frequent on the coins of the later Par¬ 
thian kings. 

2fl We have, however, an indication of 
them in Dio Cassius, who, speaking of 
the slight resistance offered to Trajan 
in his advance unon Babylon, says, 
“ There were few to hinder him, since 
the power of Parthia had been brought 
low through the civil wars . and there 
were stiil unsubdued rebellions” (lxviii. 
26). 

27 Dio Cass. lxviii. 17. 

28 Pacorus had had occasion before 
his death to make various complaints to 
Trajan (Suidas ad voc. eirUX^ua). This 
would imply that Rome had already 
taken an aggressive attitude, and was 
preparing the way for a rupture. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 The date here is uncertain; and it is 
even not quite clear whether Exedares 
was placed on the Armenian throne by 
Pacorus or ChosroSs. It seems, how¬ 
ever, scarcely likely that Tiridates 
should have lived much beyond a d. 100, 
or that Chosroes, if he had established 
Exedares, should have so readily de¬ 
posed him. 

2 Dio Cass, lxviii. 17. 

3 The Dacian War occupied Trajan 
from a.d. 101 to a d. 106 The year a.d. 
107 was spent in securing possession of 
the Dacian territory. (Clinton, F. I?., 
vol. i. pp. 88-94.) 

4 Some good remarks ou these sub¬ 


jects will be found in Dean Merivale’s 
Roman Empire . vol. viii. pp. 134-153. 

5 Dio Cass. lxviii. 29. 

• See text. p. 84. 

7 Dio Lass Jxviii. 17. 

8 Dio calls the Armenian matter a 
mere pretext, and Trajan's love of glory 
the real cause of the war (lxviii. 17). 

9 II avTa to. TTpoa-rinovTa iroi-qcret (ibid. 1. 

10 Clinton, F. 7?., vol. i. p. 98. 

11 See text. p. 168. 

12 Dio Cass, lxviii. 18. 

13 Ibid. ch. 19. 

14 Fronto, Princip Hist, in his Opera 
inedita, vol. ii. p. 340. 

15 N lktjv ava.ip.ov uvo/iagov (Dio CaSS. 
lxviii. 19). 

16 Dio Cass, lxviii. 20. 

17 Eutrop. Breviar. viii. 3; Fronto, 
Princip. Hist. vol. ii. p. 349 ; Arrian. Fr. 
16. Fronto and Arrian were contem¬ 
porary with Trajan. 

7rp<I)Tos' rro.pafiaivaiu rd £vyneLp-eva 
erv\c rvjs (Arrian, 1. s. c.) 

19 See Fronto, 1. s. c. 

20 See the fragment of Arrian given 
by Suidas, ad voc. yi/totris, which consists 
of words that Arrian must have Dut in¬ 
to the mouth of Trajau:—Ilepi riapOa/ia- 

(TLpov Se. ov\l A£iS apov eirat, aAA’ eavrov 
■nje yv<a<TLV oti npoiros, k.t.A. (See above, 
note IS.) 

21 Dio Cass, lxviii. 21. 

22 Arrian, ap. Suid. ad voc. Zp<t>i\oyos. 

23 Eutrop. Breviar. via. 2 ; Hist. Mis- 
cell. x. 3, p. 206 (ed. Eyssenhardt, Bero- 
lin. 1868). 

24 Dio Cass, lxviii. 19. 

25 Eutrop. 1. s. c.; Hist. Misc. 1. s. c.; 
Plin. Ep. x. 13-15. 

26 Dio Cass, lxviii. 21. 

27 Dio Cass. (1. s. c.) Compare ch. 18. 

28 Ibid. ch. 22. 

29 Suidas ad voc. ixpyjyyjo-ovTat. 

30 The captures of Nisibis and Batnae 
are mentioned by Dio (lxviii. 23). The 
general reduction of the Cardueni 
(Kurds), or inhabitants of GordyenS, is 
attested by Entropius (1. s. c.) and the 
Historia Miscelbt (1. s. c.) 

31 Dio Cass lxviii. 22. 

92 See a representation in Vaillant’s 
Hist. A> sac. p 312. and compare Eckhel, 
Dort. Xum. vol. vi. p. 433. 

33 Dio Cass, lxviii. 23. 

34 So Dean Merivale {Rom. Empire. 
vol. viii. p. 162). following Francke. I 
differ with reluctance and hesitation ; 
but, on iliew’hole, Dio. as reported by 
Xiphilinus, seems to me our safest guide 
for the general course of the events of 
this period. 

35 Dio distinctly places the earthquake 
at Antioch and Trajau's escape from its 
perils at the close of the campaign of 
a.d. 115, which he terminates with the 
captures of Nisibis and Batnse (Xiphil. 
Epit. Dion. p. 249). Malala also assigns 
the earthquake to this winter, Dec 1 5 
(xi. p. 359). I do not understand the 
argument of Clinton, that the death of 
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Pedo(the consul of a.d. 115) in the earth¬ 
quake proves it to have occurred in the 
preceding winter (F. R. vol. i. p. 100;. 
Whether the earthquake was in Janu¬ 
ary, a n. 115, or in December of that 
year, it would equally fall within Pedo's 
consulate. 

3 « Dio Cass, lxviii. 26. Compare Taylor 
in Geograph. Journal, vol. xxxv. p. 56. 

37 Kara to KapBvvov opos. (Dio Cass. 1. 
s. c.) The Cardunian mountain of Dio is 
the fllons Masius of Strabo, which runs 
parallel with the course of the Upper 
Tigris from Diarbekr to Tilleh, and 
meets the river at Jezireh. 

38 Joh. Malal. 1. s. c. 

39 Dio Cass, lxviii. 24, 25. 

40 Hist. Alisc. x. 5; Oros. vii. 12; Eu- 
seb. Chron. Can. ii. pp. 380, 381. 

41 Dio Cass, lxviii. 26. 

42 See above, note 37. 

43 These are alluded to by Dio at the 
close of ch. 26. A passage in John of 
Malala (Chron. xi. p. 273) sets them forth 
more at large. His account of them, 
however, cannot be accepted, since it 
contradicts Dio and Victor. 

4 4 Dio Cass, lxviii. 22. This fragment is 
misplaced in Fabricius’sgenerally excel¬ 
lent edition of Dio (Hamburg, 17521. It 
belongs to the period covered by ch. 26. 

45 The capture of Hatra is implied in 
the mention of its revolt (Dio Cass, 
lxviii. 31). 

46 Ibid, ch 27. The only bitumen-pits 
in Babylonia are at Hit (the 'Is of Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 179). 

47 Dean Merivale supposes Seleucus to 
have held out after the fall of Ctesiphon 
{Rom. Empire , vol. vii. p. 163>, and says 
its reduction was left to Trajan’s gen¬ 
erals. To me this seems unlikely, and I 
find no authority for the statement. 

48 Few writers notice the employment 
by Trajan of two fleets,one on each river; 
and not one attempts to account for the 
transfer of the Euphrates fleet to the Ti¬ 
gris when there was already a flotilla 
upon the latter stream. Fabricius alone 
notices the difficulty (note on § 172). I 
should imagine, that the artificial dams 
and natural reefs which cross the bed of 
the Tigris between Mosul and Tekrit (La- 
yard, iVm. and Babylon, p. 466) rendered 
the descent of the vessels in the later 
months of summer impracticable. That 
the vessels were of a large s;ze appears 
from Arrian, Fr. 19. 

49 Dio Cass, lxviii. 28. 

60 This appears from the capture of 
his daughter and his golden throne; 
which were taken by the Romans who 
went in pursuit of him, at Susa. (See 
Spartian. Hadr. § 13; Capit. Ant, Pi. § 9, 
&c.) 

61 Dio Cass, lxviii. 28 and 29. 

• 2 Ibid. ehs. 30 and 31. 

83 Ibid. ch. 30. 

64 Fi-onto, Princip. Hist. p. 338. “ Lega- 
tus cum exercitu caesus.” 

56 Tins is so probable, that we may ac¬ 
cept the evidence’ of John of Malala on 


the point (l.s. c.), notwithstanding the 
general untrustworthiness of his narra¬ 
tive. 

54 Dio Cass, lxviii. 30. 

57 Ibid, lxviii. 31. Mera Tavr a es rrfv 
’Apa^t'av rf\6c Kai rots ‘Arp^/tol? 
prjcre. (Compare lxxv. 11, 12; Herodian, 
iii. 28. &c.) 

68 Herodian. iii. 1. 

69 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

60 Ibid. lxviii. 33. Trajan was about to 
make another expedition into Southern 
Mesopotamia, when his last illness pre¬ 
vented him. 

81 Eutrop. Brei'iar. viii. 3; Hist. Mis - 
cell, x. 7. 

62 uEl. Spart. Hadrian. § 5. Spartian 
by mistake calls him Partatuo-scVis. 

83 See Vaillant, Hist. Arsac. p. 319. 

84 There is, I believe, only a single 
coin which is thought to support the 
view that Osrho8n6 became a kingdom 
dependent on the Romans at the acces¬ 
sion of Hadrian. This is described by 
Eckhel {Duct. Nuni. vol. iii. p. 512) aud 
Mionnet ( Description de Meaailles % \ ol. 
v. p. 613), who both view it with suspi¬ 
cion. 

85 Dio Cass, lxviii. 33. Ovtw yev oi 'Pw- 

yalot, t rjs re 'Apyei'ias /cal T/js M€<ro7roTa- 
ytas t rji ir\eiovo<> r iov re ndp0u>v Kparr/a-av - 
tcs, yaTrjV CTrovrjtrai' /cal ydr r)v 
i KtvSv ve va av. 

88 iEl. Spart. Hadrian , § 12, ad fin. 

87 Ibid. § 13. 

68 A coin of Chosroes in the Brit. Mu¬ 
seum bears the date ©AY, which corre¬ 
sponds to a.d. 127-8. A coin ascribed to 
Volagases II. by Mr. Lindsay, with the 
date HMY (a.d. 136-7), has a head exact¬ 
ly like that of Chosroes upon it. (See 
Lindsay, PI. ix. No. 77.) 

69 Dio Cass. lxix. 15; Xiphil. Ep. Dion. 
xv. (p. 264). 

70 Vaillant, Hist. Arsac. p. 323: Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. vol. iii. p. 537; Lewis, Hist, 
of the Parthian Empire , p. 332; Lindsay, 
History and Coinage, p. 116; Plate in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Bi¬ 
ography, vol. i. p. 359. 

71 The usual legend on a tetra- 

drachm of Volagases II. is BAXIAEfiX 
BA2IAEQN AP2AKOY OAArASOY AI- 
KAIOY EIII4>ANOY2 4>IAEAAHN02. 
His drachms bear almost universally 
the inscription or 

'CuH VolgasuMalcha, “King 
Volagases.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

1 If we allow Volagases to have been 
even twenty years of age when he first 
came forward as a claimant of the Par¬ 
thian crown (a.d. 77-8), he must have 
been seventy-two at the death of Chos¬ 
roes in a.d. 130. 

2 Volagases II. wears a tiara, orna¬ 
mented at the edge with hooks or feath¬ 
ers. His 'nose is prominent, his eye 
large, hisjiair curled, his beard pointed 
aud wavy. 
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3 Dio Cass. Ixix. 15; Zonaras, p. 590, C. 

4 ..-El. Span. Hadrian. § 13. 

5 Ibid. § 17, ad tin. 

6 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

7 In the case of the Daeiaus. (Dio Cass, 
lxviii. G; Plin. Paneg. 11, 12.) 

8 Dio Cass. Ixix. 15. 

9 Ibid. 

10 This appears from a coin struck in 
the first year of Antoninus, having on 
the obverse the head of the Emperor, 
and on the reverse a female figure, hold¬ 
ing a bow and quiver with the left hand, 
and presenting a crown with the right, 
with the inscription PAKTHIA. 

11 iEl. Spart. Hadrian. § 13. 

12 Jul. Capit. Anton. Pi. § 9. 

13 Gibbon. Decline and Fall , vol. i. p. 
205; Smith's ed. 

14 See Lindsay, History and Coinage , 
pp. 186, 187. 

16 Jul. Capit. Anton. Phil. § 8. “Par- 
tliicum bellum, paratum sub Pio, Marci 
et Veri tempore indixit Volagessus.” 

16 Ibid. Anton. Pi. § 9. “ Partliorum 

regem ab Armeniorum expugnatione so- 
lis litteris reppulit [PiusV* 

17 See Jambl. ap. Phot. Bibliothec. 
Cod. xciv. p. 241; Dio Cass ap. Suid. ad 
voc. Mapno?; Fronto, Epist. ad Vemiin, 
ii. 1 (p. 127. ed. Naber). 

18 Mos. Choren. Hist. Armen, ii. 61. 

19 Lucian. Alex. Pseudo-Mant. § 27. 

20 Ibid. Quomodo Hist, sit conscri- 
bend. § 21. 

21 Dio Cass. lxxi. 2. 

22 According to some, he starved him¬ 
self (Lucian, 1. s. c.); according to others 
he cut his throat with a piece of glass 
(ibid. § 27). The true account of his 
death is given by Dio. (1. s. c. OvoAo- 
yaia o? . . . (rTparoireSov o\ov 'PajpaLKOV 
avrois jjye/xdci Karero^evcre ica'i 8ie<f>8etp€.) 

23 Dio Cass. lxxi. 2; Oros. vii. 15. 

24 Jul. Capit. Anton. Phil. § 8. 

25 Ibid. Ver. Imperat. § 6. “Syris 
defeetionem cogitantibus.” 

26 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

27 Fronto, Princip. Hist. p. 208, ed. 
Naber. 

20 Dio Cass. lxi. 2; Jul. Capit. Ver. 
Imp § 7. 

29 Vulc. Gall. Avid. Cass. §§ 5, 6. Com¬ 
pare Fronto, Princip. Hist. pp. 20G-208; 
where, however, the credit of establish¬ 
ing a proper discipline is assigned by 
the polite courtier to Verus. 

30 Dio Cass. 1. s. C. "Ettiovto. tov OvoAo- 
•yauror ‘ye/'j'auu? vnepewe. 

31 Lucian. Quomodo historia sit con- 
scrib. § 20 and § 28. 

32 Jul. Capit. Ant. Phil. § 9; Suidas ad 

VOC. Bijpos. 

33 Suidas, 1. s. c. Comp. Jamblich. ap. 
Phot. Bibl. xciv. p. 241. 

34 Yule. Gall. Avid. Cass. § 7; Dio Cass. 
Lxxi. 22-27. 

36 Dio Cass. lxxi. 3; Yule. Gall. Avid. 
Cass. § 6. 

36 Dio Cass. Fr. ap. Suidam, sub voc. 
Zevyua. 

37 Fronto, Epist. ii. 1, p. 121. 


38 Lucian. Quomodo , &c., § 29. 

39 Jul. Cap. Ver. Imp. § 7. 

40 Dio Cas*s. lxxi. 2; Jul. Capit. Ver. 
Imp. § 8; Eutrop. Brev. viii. 5; Oros. vii. 
15; Ainui. Marc xxiii. G. Capitoliuus 
disbelieves the charge made against the 
Seleuoiaus. 

41 Dio Cass 1. s. c. 

42 Jul. Capit. Ver. Imp. § 7. Compare 
Eckhel, Doct. Hum. vol. vii. pp. 51 and 
92. 


43 See Ammian. Marc, xxiii. 6, § 24. 
Compare Jul. Capit. Ver. Imp. § 8. 

44 Dio Cass. lxxi. 2. 

45 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

46 Eutrop Brev. viii. 6;—“ Tantus ca¬ 
sus pesiileutiae fuit, ut . . . per ltaliam 
provinciasque maxima hominum pars, 
militum omnes fere copiae languore de- 
fecerint.” Compare Oros. vii. 15. 

47 This is seeu most clear \y in the se¬ 
ries of Mesopotamian coins, especially 
those of Carrhse and Edessa, which bear 
on the obverse the head of a Koinan 
Emperor from the time of Aurelius and 
Verus. (See Mionnet, Descinption de 
Med. Ant. tom. v. pp. 593-625. 

48 See text, p. 110. 

49 See text, p. 167. 

50 Jul. Cap. Avid. Cass. § 7; Dio Cass, 
lxxi. 22. 

51 Jul. Capit. Ant. Phil. § 22. “ Im- 
minebat et Parthicum bellum et Britan- 
nicum.” . 

52 Jul. Capit. Ant. Phil. § 26, ad init. 
The “ Persian ambassadors 7 ’ of this pas¬ 
sage are undoubtedly envoys from Yola- 
gases. 

53 a.d. 180. (See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. 
p 178.) 

54 Our authorities for the time of Corn- 
modus are three only: Dio in the Epi¬ 
tome of Xiphilinus, Herodian (book i.), 
and Lampridius in the Historice Augus- 
tce Salptores. These writers are almost 
silent as to the condition of the East at 
the period. 

55 The latest coins of Yolagases III. 
bear the date B<t>, which corresponds to 
the latter part of a.d. ISO and the earlier 
of a.d. 191. 


CHAPTER XX. 

1 Reimar and others have supposed 
that Yolagases, the adversary of Se ve¬ 
rus, was the son of a Sanatroeees, or 
Sanatruces, on the strength of a frag¬ 
ment of Dio Cassius (lxxv. 9, ad fin.). 
But it is more probable that the frag¬ 
ment refers to a different Yolagases, an 
Armenian prince, contemporary with 
the Parthian Yolagases IV. 

2 Herodian. ii. 31. The expressions 
used are somewhat vague— ot re e-neKi-iva. 
TiypcSos /cal Evffrparov craerpanat /cal /3acri.- 
\ei<; enicrTeWov , /c.t.A. 

3 Herodian. iii. 1. 

4 Arab tribes from a very early period 
held portions of Mesopotamia. Xeno¬ 
phon calls the tract between the Kha- 
oour and the Babylonian alluvium 
“Arabia” (Anab. i. 5, §1). Strabo as- 
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signs the same region to “ Sceiiite Arabs” | 
txvi. 1. § 20). Arabs appear in Upper 
Mesopotamia about the lime of Pompej* j 
(Dio Cass xxxv. *J). Osrhoene is reck¬ 
oned as Arabian by Plutarch (Cross. § 
21). and Appian (Faith. p. 140. A). Hatra, 
or Atra uiow el-Hadhr). is first men¬ 
tioned in the wars of Trajan, and is al¬ 
ways said to be Arabian. (See Dio Cass, 
lxviii. 31; lxxv. 10-12; Herodian. iii. 28; 
&cj 

5 Herodian. iii. 1 and 27. 

6 Ibid. iii. 1. 

7 Dio Cass. Ixxy. 1. 

8 Ibid, Oi fjiiv 'Ocrporivoil «al oi ’Afit- 
a^Tjvoi aTroardiTe? /ecu Xitrifitv iroAiop- 
/courres, k. t.A. 

» Ibid. 

10 Dio tells a story, which has a some¬ 
what apocryphal air, to illustrate the 
sufferings of the army. An especially 
dry summer had. he tells us. caused the 
springs generally to fail, and the troops 
on their way through the desert were 
so parched with drought, and so choked 
with dust, that they could no longer 
c-mverse, blit could barely articulate 
“ Water, water.” At leugtti they reach¬ 
ed a well, but the w ater w as so foul that 
at first none would drink it. Seeing 
this. Severus caused a goblet to be filled 
lor himself, and in the sight of the 
troops swallowed the whole at a draught. 
The men then consented to drink and 
were refreshed. (Dio Cass. lxxv. 2.) 

11 Dio says vaguely that Severus 
“gave dignity” to Nisibis (lxxv. 3, a£iw- 
fia Tp Xtatfiei Sous). The nature of ilie 
dignity appears from ihe coins, which 
give Nisibis the titles of KOAQN1A and 
MHTPOIIOAIS. (See Mionnet, Descrrj- 
tion . <£*c., tom. v. pp. 625-628.) 

12 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. Compare Spartian. 
Sev. Imp. § 9. In commemoration of 
these successes Severus took ihe epi¬ 
thets of Arabieus and Adiabenicus, 
which are frequent in his inscriptions 
and on his coins. (See Clinton, F. R. 
vol. i. p. 190.) 

13 See Dio Cass, lxxv 9. 

14 Spartian us. See his “ Life of Peve- 
rus,*‘ § 15. where w e are told that Seve- 
rus. as soon t.s be arrived in Syria, 

“ Pnrthos snmmovit." 

15 “ .Estate igilur jam exeunte ingres- 
rus,” Ac. (Spartian. Sev. Imp. § 16, ad 
inir.l 

19 Herodian. iii. 1. 

17 Compare on this subject Herodian, 
iii. 2. with Dio Cass. l\xv. 9. 

,r This is to be gathered from the ex¬ 
pression of Dio (lxxv. 9. ad fin. ptpo? re 
r>)5 ’A pfievias errl Tr f eipr/tfl ’\apica~o /.which 
must denote the cession to Volagases of 
some part of the Roman Armeuia (Ar¬ 
menia Minor). 

lJ Herodian. iii. 27. ad fin. 

20 Dio Cass. lxxv. 9. 

21 This seems to be the onlj' way of 
reconciling Dio (lxxv. 9) with Herodian 
(iii. 28. ad init.) 

22 See text, p. 176. 


23 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

34 Herodiau’s narrative Is absurd as it 
stands; but there may be some truth in 
his statement that the Romans found 
the Parthians unprepared (H-poa/readcrcs 
oi ’Pw/juuoi anapa<TK(vdaTOi<% rot? /3ap3apoi{, 
iii. 30). 

25 Spartianus (Sec. Imp. § 16. “ Ctesi- 

phontem pulso reye pervenit”). 

39 Herodian. 1. s. c. Dio implies the 
flight of Volagases, when he says ov 

toi ov-re top OvoAdyoucrop [6 2e- 

05 J. 

37 Compare Dio Cass. lxxv. 9 with He- 
rodian. iii. 30; and see also Spartian. 
Sev. Imj). § 16: “Oppidum cepit, et re- 
gem fugavit, et plurimos intertmit.” 

28 Spartian. Sev. Imp. § 16. 

23 Ibid. “Longius ire uon potuit.” 
Dio, however, expresses surprise that no 
pursuit was attempted. 

30 Dio Cass. lxxv. 9. 

31 See text, p. 179. 

33 Dio Cass. lxxv. 10. It is uncertain 
whether Herodian means to describe the 
first or second attack. He mentions 
one siege only, and places it before that 
of Ctesiplioif (iii. 2S. 29): but the narra¬ 
tive of Dio, which is at once more mi¬ 
nute, and interually moie probable, 
seems preferable. 

33 One of these was Lad us, who a lit¬ 
tle earlier had saved Kisibis (see above, 
note 13). Seveins (according to Dio) 
grew' jealous of him. because the sol¬ 
diers declared tliaL thej* would follow 
no other leader. Marius Maximus, how¬ 
ever. assigned his death to a different 
cause, end placed it earlier. (See Spar¬ 
tian. Sev. hup. § 15.) 

34 Dio Cass lxxv. 11. 

85 Ibid. lxxv. 12. The ruins of this 
temple still exist at El Hadhr. 

36 The combustible material used is 
said to have been naphtha, the flame of 
which was thought to be almost inextin¬ 
guishable. (Dio Cass. Fr. 175, § 2; lxxv. 

I 11. Compare Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6, p. 
406.) 

37 Herodian. iii. 2S. 

38 Dio Cass. lxxv. 11, ad fin. 

33 Ibid. ch. 12. 

40 Spartian tells us (Sev. Imp. § 16) 
that Ctesiphon was taken at the begin¬ 
ning of winter ("htemaii prope tern 
pore”). Herodian places the siege of 
Hatra at the time of the great heats (iii. 
28). 

41 Dio sat-s that one of the officers of 
Severus offered to take Hatra if 550 Eu¬ 
ropean iroops were placed at his dis¬ 
posal. The reply of Severus was. 
** Whence am I to get such a number of 
soldiers *” 

42 Dio Cass lxxv. 13. 

43 Spartian. S^. Imp. § 18:—“ Adia- 
benos in tributaries coegit.” This au¬ 
thority is superior to that of Aurelius 
Victor, who says—“ Adiabena quoque, 
hi terrarum niacits despectaretur. in 
tributaries concessisset. (De Coes. § 20.) 

| 44 See Clinton, F . R. vol. i. pp. 204-20&. 
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46 See text, p. 24. 

46 Clinton, F. H . vol. i. p. 218. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

1 The negotiations between Caraeallus 
and Artabanus, which Herodian de¬ 
scribes (iv. 18-20), must have taken 
place in the course of this year. (See 
Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 224.) 

2 See Lindsay, History and Coinage, 
pp. 113. 114. 

3 Dio Cass, lxxvii. 12. 

4 Ibid, lxxvii. 19 and 21. The Ilapflo? 
of the latter chapter must, it would 
seem, be the OvoAdycupo? of the former. 

6 Herodian. 1. s. c. Dio Cass, lxxviii. 1. 

6 Dio Cass, lxxvii. 22 ; Herodian. iv. 
13 ; Spanheim, De Usu Numism . Diss. 
xii 

I Dio Cass, lxxvii. 12. (Compare Gib¬ 
bon. vol. i. p. 343 ; Smith’s edition.) 

8 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

9 Ibid, lxxvii. 21. 

10 These were a certain Tiridates, who 
seems to have been an Armenian prince, 
and a Cyme philosopher, named Ami- 
ochus (Dio Cass, lxxvii. 19). 

II Ibid, lxxvii. 21. 

12 Herodian. iv. 18:— ITe/txirei Se irpecr- 
fietav /cal Sm pa n days v A 7j s re ttoAv- 
t e A o v s /cat t 4 \ vi j ? 7roiKi'Arjs. 

13 Herodian. iv. 18. 

14 See Dio Cass. Iv. 23, 24. 

15 Ta p.kv tr psora to tavra en-ta'TeAAuH', it a- 
pijrctTo. (Herodian. iv. 19.) 

16 Dio Cass. Ixviii. 1. 

17 Herodian. iv. 20. The full passage 
in Herodian is as follows :—“ But when 
Antoninus urged his request, and added 
fresh gifts and oaths in confirmation 
of his serious meaning and real friendli¬ 
ness, the Barbariau yielded, and pro¬ 
mised to give him his daughter, and 
addressed him as his future son-in-law. 
Now. when this was noised abroad, the 
Parthians made ready to receive the. 
Roman monarch, and were transported 
with joy at the prospect of an eternal 
peace. Antoninus thereupon erossed 
the rivers without hindrance, and enter¬ 
ed Parthia, just as if it were his own 
land. Everywhere along bis route the 
people greeted him with sacrifices, 
and dressing their altars with garlands, 
olfered upon them all manner of spices 
and ineense; whereat he made pretence 
of being vastly pleased. As his journey 
now approached its close, and he drew 
near to the Parthian Court, Artabanus, 
instead of awaiting his arrival, went 
out and met him in the spieious plain 
before the eity, with intent to entertain 
his daughter’s bridegroom and his own 
son-in-law. Meanwhile the whole mul¬ 
titude of the barbarians, crowned with 
freshly gathered flowers, and clad in 
garments worked with gold and various¬ 
ly dyed, were keeping holiday, and 
daueing gracefully to the sound of the 
flute, the pipe, and the drum, an amuse¬ 
ment tyhereiu they take |?reat delight 


after they have indulged freely in wine. 
Now, after all the people had eome to¬ 
gether, the}' got off their horses, hung 
their quivers and their bows, and gave 
themselves wholly to libations and re¬ 
vels. The concourse of barbarians was 
very great, and they stood arranged in 
no order, since they did not apprehend 
any danger, but were all endeavoring to 
catch a sight of the bridegroom. Sud¬ 
denly Antoninus gives his men the 
signal to fall on, and massacre, the bar¬ 
barians. These, amazed at the attack, 
and finding themselves struck and 
wounded, forthwith took to flight. Arta- 
hauus was hurried away by liis guards, 
aud put on a horse, whereby he escaped 
with a few followers. The rest of the 
barbarians were cut to pieces, since 
they could not reach their horses, 
which, when they dismounted, they 
had allowed to graze freely over the 
plain; nor were they able to make use 
of their legs, since these were entangled 
in the long flowing garments which de¬ 
scended to their heels. Many too had 
come without quivers or bows, as they 
were not wanted at a wedding. Anto¬ 
ninus. when he had made a vast slaugh¬ 
ter, and laken a multitude of prisoners, 
and a rich booty, moved off without 
meeting any resistance. He allowed 
his soldiers to burn all the cities and 
villages, and to carry away as plunder 
whatever they chose.” No doubt this 
passage contains a good deal of rhetoric; 
but it describes a scene which we ean 
scarcely suppose to be imaginary. 

18 Ramsav in Smith’s Biog. Diet. vol. 
i. p. 608; Champagny, Les Cesars du 
3 me. Siecle. vol. i. p. 385, &e. 

19 There is something supicious in the 
extreme brevity of Dio’s narrative 
(lxxviii. 1). and in his statement that he 
has nothing important to tell of the war 
beyond the fact that when two soldiers 
were quarrelling over a wine-skin, 
Caraeallus ordered them to cut it in two 
with their swords, and they obeyed him. 
His account of the war in this place 
does not harmonize with his statement 
in cii. 20. that Artabanus was violently 
angry at the treatment which he had re¬ 
ceived and determined to resent it. 
Again, the price which lie allows that 
Macrinns paid for peace (ch. 27), is 
altogether exorbitant unless it was 
agreed to as compensation for some ex¬ 
traordinary outrage. 

20 Dio says that there was no engage¬ 
ment at all between the Parthians and 
the Romans (lxxviii. 1). Spartianus 
speaks of a battle in which Caraeallus 
defeated the Satraps of Artabanus (Ant. 
Caracall . § 0). Dio makes the countries 
invaded Adiaben6 and Media. Spar¬ 
tianus indicates a more southern local¬ 
ity hy saving that the invading army 
passed through Babylonia. (“ per Baby - - 
ionios,” I. s. e.) 

21 Spartianus says u per Cadusios et 
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Babylonios" (Ant. Caracall. § 6 V, but 
this is impossible, since the Cadusii lay 
upon the Caspian. 

22 Dio Cass, lxxviii. 1 . The mention of 
Arbeia indicates this route. 

23 Assyrian and Persian monarchs con¬ 
stantly conveyed to Arbeia great crimi¬ 
nals to be executed there. (See the 
Journal of As. Society for 38G5, p. 395. 
note 37.) Rabbinical tradition placed 
there the tomb of Seth. (Schindler’s 
Fentaglott. col 134.) 

** See Gibbon, vol i. p. 272 (Smith’s 
edition). Both the phyases quoted are 
used by this writer. 

25 Herodian. iv. 21; Spartian. Ant. 
Car. § 6 

26 Dio Cass, lxxviii. 3. 

27 Ibid, lxxviii. 5; Herodian. iv. 24; 
Spart. 1. s. c.; Eutrop. Brev. viii. 3 3. 

2 * Herodian. iv. 27; Dio Cass, lxxviii. 
26. 

22 Dio Cass, lxxviii. 26. 

30 1 follow here the narrative of Hero¬ 
dian (iv 30). since the passage of Dio 
which contained an account of the 
struggle is too much mutilated to be in¬ 
telligible. 

31 Herodian. iv. 28. 

32 Ibid. iv. 30 tp. 172). 

33 Dio Cass, lxxviii. 26. 

34 Herodian iv. 30 (p. 173). 

33 So Herodian, 1. s. c. 

36 Herodian makes the third day's bat¬ 
tle terminate, like those of the two pre¬ 
ceding days, without decisive result; but 
Dio evidently regarded the Romans as 
vanquished. 

37 See the fragment of Dio, which (as 
restored by Fabrieius) reads thus:— t/} 
tov Mauepipov <f>vyrj a6vfir)<rdp.ivoi ^ttijAtj- 
crav. 

38 See Dio Cass, lxxviii. 27. 

39 The ignominy was cloaked under the 
transparent fiction that the payment was 
by w r a 3 ' of presents to the Parthian mon¬ 
arch and his lords (Dio Cass. 1 s. c.). 

40 Agathias, ii. 26. 

41 Agathias, ii. 25. ’Hr hi ye ovto? t fj 
(layucff Karoxos iepovpyia , /cai avrovpy 09 Tair 
diropprjToji'. 

42 See Malcolm’s History of Persia , 
vol i. pp. 94. 95. Compare Gibbon. I>e- 
cliue and Fall, vol. i. pp. 322,323, Smith’s 
edition. 

43 Malcolm, p. 95. 

44 See text, pp. 399, 200 . 

45 Mos. Choren. Hist. Amen. ii. 68 . 

46 St rah. xv. 3. §24. 

47 See text, p. 48. 

48 Agathias, ii 25. 

49 Herodian, iv. 30. p. 174. 

50 Herodian (vi. 6 ) says:—’ApTafepf/j? o 

II e p <7 u> v /u.era to Ilapfluaiovs 

/cade \€iv /cal ttj? Kara ttjv ava toAtjv dpx»j 9 
jrapaAuerai. ’Aprafiavov tov nporepov /caAov- 
fjicvov tov ju .iyav /SaaiAea /cat fiuo'i StaSijp-aov 

XP<dn€i ov an-e/cTeit'e. Dio, it is true, seems 
to have called him merely “a certain 
Persian’’ I’ApTa^e'pfTj? ti? ne'pcrrjv) ; and 
later writers indulged in various tales as 
to his low birth. (Agathias, ii. 27; Gib¬ 


bon, Decline and Fall. vol. i. p. 333; 
Malcolm, Histoiy of Persia , vol. i. pp. 
89,90.) But these stories are probably 
myths, which clustered about the foun¬ 
der of the second Persian kingdom as so 
many similar ones did about the founder 
of the first, Cyrus. (Herod, i. 307-128.) 
On the abundance of such myths in con¬ 
nection with the person of Aitaxerxes, 
see Moses of Choreue (Hist. Arm. ii. 67), 
who speaks of “the dream of desire, and 
the judgineut, and the fire that sprang 
from Sassan. the imprisoned flock and 
the white eye, the predictions of the 
soothsayers, and all that follows them— 
Artaxerxes’ incest and his murders, the 
wild eloquence of the Magiau damsel ow¬ 
ing to the calf. &e.: the she-goat.w hich, 
protected by the Eagle, suckled the boy; 
the information of the Crow, and the 
Lion’s remiss defence, the service ren¬ 
dered by the Wolf, and the strange trial 
of strength, and all the other silly fables 
which are related in the books, but which 
I do not intend to repeat.” 

51 The exact date of the rebellion of 
Artaxerxes is unknow n. Roman w riters 
only tell us that he conquered Artabanus 
and began to threaten Rome in a.d. 22G, 
The coins confirm this, but add nothing. 
Abulpliaragius, the Arabian writer, says 
that Artaxerxes founded the New' Per¬ 
sian kingdom in the third year of Alex¬ 
ander Severus, or A.n. 224 (p. 80). 

52 Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. i. p. 
91. 

63 Ibid. 

64 Dio. Cass. lxxx. 3. 

65 So Malcolm, following Persian au¬ 
thorities. (History of Persia , 1. s. c.) 

56 Dio Cass. 1. s. c.; Herodion. vi. 6, 7; 
Agathias. ii. 25, &c. 

57 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

58 A coin of Artavasdes has been fig¬ 
ured and described by Mr. Taylor in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1871, p. 226, 
and pi. ii. No. 7. The same coin is fig¬ 
ured also, but very poorly, in Lindsay 
(History and Coinage, pi. iv. No. 95). and 
is there assigned wrongly to Volagases 
V. The legend upon it can be read as 

(Artahazn) or Artavasdes. 

Some coins of this king bear the date 
©A4>, or a.d. 227. 

50 Procopius de JEdific. Justinian, iii. 
1. The native historians give this prince 
the name of Chosroes, but do not ac¬ 
knowledge his close relationship to Ar- 
tabanus. (See Mos. Clior. Hist. Arm. ii. 
64-70.) 

80 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. On the efforts 
w'hich were made by the Armenian king 
to help Artahanus, see Mos. Clior. H. A. 
ii. 68, 70, 

81 Dio Cass, ut supra. Compare Hero¬ 
dian. vi. 15. 

82 Mos. Chor. H. A. ii. 70. 

83 Malcolm, History of Persia , vol. i. 
p. 96. note. 

84 See text. p. 130. 

86 See text, p. J63. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 1 

1 Fergusson, History of Architecture , 
vol. ii p. 422. 

2 See Art. xxii. pp. 467-470. 

3 Vol. ii pp. 4Z3-425. 

4 See Arrian. Fr 15: ¥ Arpat, ttoAls ju.e- 
ra^b E vQparov teal TLyp-qros. Compare Dio 
Cass, lxviii. 31: lxxv. 10; Herodian. iii. 

1 and 28; Arrian, Fr. 6. 

6 Amin. Marc. xxv. 8. Hatram . . . 
oppidum, quod dirnendum adorti tem- 
poribus variis Trajan us et Severus, prin- 
cipes beilicosi. cum exercitibus psene 
deleti sunt.” See above, pp. 179 and 197. 

9 Herodian. iii. 28. 

7 Dio Cass. 1 xxv. 12. 

8 Herodian. iii. I and 27. 

9 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. “ Hatram . . . 
vetus oppidum in media solitndine posi- 
tuin, olimque desertum .” 

10 In this description I follow especi¬ 
ally the account given by Mr. Itoss, {Geo¬ 
graph Journal. 1. s. c.) On some points 
I am further indebted to Mr. Ainsworth 
(Geographical Journal, vol. xi. pp. 13 et 
seq ; Researches in Mesopotamia, vol. ii. 
pp. 165 et seqq.), and ono thers to Mr. 
Ferguss *n ( History of Architecture , vol. 
ii. pp. 423-425). 

11 The width was a little more than ten 
feet. 

12 Mr. Ross's plan shows one gateway 
only—viz., the eastern one. Mr. Ains¬ 
worth. however, states that there were 
four. The plan which the latter travel¬ 
ler sent with his memoir to the Royal 
Geographical Society was, unfortu¬ 
nately, not published. 

13 Mr. Ross represents the watercourse 
as straight, but Mr. Ainsworth says it is 
tortuous. ( Researches , vol. ii. p. 167.) 

14 In the East the Temple was com¬ 
monly, or at any rate frequently, an ad¬ 
junct of the palace. Two temples form¬ 
ed part of the old Assyrian palace at Ca- 
lah or Nimrud. (See Ancient Monarchies , 
vol. i. pp. 319-320. 2nd edition.) A tem¬ 
ple was included within Sai gon's palace 
at Khorsabad (ibid. p. 296). Mr. Fergus- 
son regards the grand buildings at Per- 
sepolis as “ Palace-Temples.” 

15 These measurements were furnish¬ 
ed to Mr Fergusson by Mr. Layard. 
{Hist, of Architecture , vol. ii. pp. 423-4.) 
Mr. Ross regarded the enclosure as “ a 
square of 300good paces' ’ (query, yards?) 
See the Geograph. Journal , vol. ix. p. 
46S 

10 Ainsworth, Researches. &c.. vol. ii. 
p. 166. At the southern extremity of the 
row of small chambers was a hall of 
some size. 

17 So Mr. Ross ( Geograph. Journal , 1. 
s. c.) But from the drawing it would 
seem that the estimate is insufficient. 

18 Mr. Ross says “32 long paces" by 
which he seems to mean * k steps.” Mr. 
Ainsworth says “ 31 yards.” 

19 “ Twelve long paces” (Ross). “Four¬ 
teen yards” (Ainsworth). 

20 Mr. Ross and Mr. Ainsworth agree in 
this estimate. 


21 The “female form floating in air” 
was confined to the hall marked Xo. LI. 
on the plan [see PI. IV. Hg. 2]. The 
stones of the other arches bore heads 
both male and female, some with “very 
curious curling bagwigs.” (Compare the 
bushy wigs on many of the Parthian 
coins.) 

22 In the Hall marked No. H. on the 
plan [see PI. IV. Fig 2J, the beads were 
uniformly three, as in Plate V. Fig. 1. 
In Hall No. V. each pillar bore two 
heads. Hall No. VII. seems to have 
had no pillars. The north side is in ruins: 
the south is ornamented with a row of 
eight huinan-headed bulls, standing out 
from the walls as far as their shoulders 
at a distance from the ground of about 
ten feet. (Ross in Geographical Journal. 
vol. ix. p. 469.) 

23 See above, note 21. 

24 Ainsworth, Researches, vol. ii. p. 
165. Mr. Ross believed that he found 
traces of a staircase leading to the upper 
rooms at the southern end of the build¬ 
ing ( Geograph. Journal, vol. ix. p. 
470.) 

25 See the ground plan in Mr. Fergus- 
son’s History of Architecture, vol. ii. p. 
430. 


26 Ross in Geograph. Journal , vol. ix. 
p. 468. 

27 See Plate V. Fig. !. 

28 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
571. 


29 See text, p. 187. 

30 Ross in Geograph. Journal, vol. ix. 
p. 370. Mr. Ainsworth regards some of 
these buildings as dwelling houses, and 
thinks that only upon a very cursory 
inspection could they have been con¬ 
sidered in all cases tombs ( Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 171). He does not, however, 
question the sepulchral character of the 
greater number. 

31 As especially those at Serbistan and 
Fimzabad, described by Mr. Fergusson 
in his History of Architecture, vol. ii. 
pp 428-430. 

32 See Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana . 
pp. 202-214. 

33 Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, p. 
22G. 


34 Ibid. p. 225. (See PI. V. Fig. 1.) 

35 Ibid. p. 227. Mr. Loftus argues that 
the peculiarities of Saracenic architec¬ 
ture, its richly wrought tracing and geo¬ 
metric ornamentation, originated with 
the Parthians, were disused by the Sas- 
sanians. and after the Mohammedan 
conquest were revived by the Arabs. 
{Chaldcea and Susiana, p. 228.) 

39 On these coffins, see Loftus, pp. 
203-206; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 55S; Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol. i. p. 
272. 2nd edition. 

37 Loftus, p. 213. 

38 Ibid. p. 214. 

39 Similar ideas existed among the 
early Babylonians (Ancient Monarch¬ 
ies, vol. i. pp. 86-89. 2nd edition), and had 
probably been passed on to the mixed 
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race which inhabited the same tract of 
country under the Parthians. 

40 As" Mr. Loftus supposed ( Chaldcea 
and Susiana, p. 211). 

41 See Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. p. 
330: vol. ii. p. 570, 2nd edit. 

42 Compare the note of Sir D. Brews¬ 
ter at the end of Mr. La}’ard’s Finereh 
and Babylon , pp 674-676. 

43 Loftus, Chaldcea and Snsiana, p. 
211. 

44 Ibid. 

45 On this inscription, see text. p. 147. 

48 This monument was seen by Sir H. 
Rawlinson in 1833. and described in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society, 
vol. ix. p. 115. It was carefully copied 
by M. Coste and inserted in the great 
work of M. Flandin t Voyage en Perse, 
Planches Anciennes. No. 119). The ac¬ 
companying [PI. VII.] is takeu from this 
engraving. 

47 Flandin, Voyage en Perse, tom. iv. 
pi. 208. 

46 If the inscription were copied by a 
person versed in the character, it~ is 
probable that there would be little diffi¬ 
culty in deciphering it. But the differ¬ 
ences between several of the Parthian 
letters are so slight that it is extremely 
hard for a person unskilled in the char¬ 
acter to make a correct transcript. Still 
the word “satrap” seems to be tracea¬ 
ble at the commencement of the left- 
hand inscription. 

49 These reliefs were communicated 
by the Baron to M. Flandin. and will be 
found represented in the Voyage en 
Perse, tom. iv. plates 224 and 226. They 
exist on an isolated mass of black rock, 
near lengh i-Saoulek in the Bakhtyari 
mountains (Voyage, tom. i. pp. Ib4, i85). 

50 Strab. xv. 3, § 15. 

61 M. Flandin doubts whether the ani¬ 
mal is intended for a bear or a lion 
( Voyage, p. 185); but his representation 
fairly resembles the former, while it 
presents no likeness to the latter ani¬ 
mal. 

62 Compare a representation of a Par¬ 
thian warrior in M. Flandin’s work (pi. 
225): and see also the coin of Labienus, 
which represents him equipped in Par¬ 
thian fashion (see PI. II. Fig. 1.) 

63 The sculptures at Persepolis. 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam, Bekistun, &c . must 
always have been exposed to view, ami 
would have sufficed to form a better 
raste than that which is actually found 
among the Parthians had they possessed 
fair aesthetic capacity. That, besides 
these, the} 7 possessed Greek models ap¬ 
pears from the emblems upon their 
coins. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

* B} r “the Zoroastrian system” must 
be here understood, not % the original 
teaching of Zoroaster as exhibited to us 
in the more ancient portions of the Zen- 
davesta (see the author’s Ancient Mon- 
archies , vol. ii. pp. 322-344), but the 


mixed religion produced b} r the contact 
of Zoroastrianism with Magism, which 
was adopted b}' the Acliseraeuian mon- 
archs from Xerxes downwards. (Ibid, 
pp. 341-354 ) 

2 Amin. Marc, xxiii. C, p. 405, ed. Gro- 
nov. 

3 Herodian. iv. 30. ’Ao-jreura/xeroi roe 
’HAior, <5? aurot?. 

4 The worship at Hatra tsee text, p. 
196) is probably a fair specimen of tbe 
Parthian cult of the Sun at other places. 
The. Hatrene worship may have had an 
Arabian tinge, but. on tlie whole, it is 
probable that it conformed itself to that 
of the dominant people. 

6 Mos. Chor. Hist. Arm. ii. 74. 

e p e rcep. /user. II. 11. 14, 22, 24. 

7 See Mos. Choren. 1. s. c. 

8 Joseph. An if. Jud . xviii. 9, § 3. 

9 Ibid. § 6. 

10 We have an account of this worship 
only in Josephus (Ant. Jud. xvi-i. 9. § 5); 
he. however, appears to be perfectly fa¬ 
miliar with it. He calls the images a<#>t- 
8pv(xara t<Lv deiov and <re/3aerp.aTa. and the 
worship offered to them depa-rreiav or Qpy- 

<TK€taV. 

11 Justin, xli. 3. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Strab xi. 9, §3. 

14 Mos. Choren. Hist. Arm. 1. s. c. 

16 Herodian. iv. 30. 

16 Agathias, ii. 26. 

17 See text. p. 209. 

18 Amin. Marc, xxiii. 6, p. 403; Jul. Ca- 
pit Vit. Ver. Imp. § 8. 

19 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 9, § 1, et seq. 

20 Ibid. 

21 See Bayer, Hist. Edess. e numis il- 
lustrata , iii. p. 173. and Asseman, Biblio¬ 
theca Ol'ientalis , vol. i. p. 423. 

22 On the supposed letter of Abgarus, 
king of Edessa. to our Lord, and the re¬ 
ply to it. his cure by Tbaddaeus, and the 
conversion of his subjects, see Euseb. 
Hist. Er. i 13. and compare Lardner, 
Credibility, vol vi. p. 596. and Burton, 
Eccles. Hist, of First lhree Centuries, 
vol. i. pp. 328, 329. 

23 A council was held in Edessa on the 
proper time for keeping Easter in the 
year a.d. 198. (Burton, vol. ii. p. 216.) 
The Syriac (Peshito) version of the 
Scriptures was probably made for the 
Edessene Christians before tbe end of 
the first century (ib vol. i. p 328; Mi- 
chaelis. Introduction . vii. § 8). 

24 Acts. ii. 9. 

25 Hist. Eccles. iii. 1. Rufinus. who 
wrote in the fourth century, says that 
St. Thomas was buried "at Edessa. 
(Hist. Eccl. ii. 5. Compare Socrat. iv. 
18 and Sozom. vi. 18.) 

28 Bardcsanes ap. Euseb. Pl'cep. Ev. 
vi. 10. Bardesanes was a native of 
Edessa, and wrote a little after the mid¬ 
dle of the second centur}'. 

27 Herodian. iii. 1. 

28 Ibid. *0 napfluau)? ewtcrrcAelr e<£>ij 

toi<s aaTpanats Svyayuv aOpcnCciy* ovrw yap 
eiwOev, onyriKa ay 8ey6ij arpaToy cvWcyeiy, 
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rtp fiy) *X €lv pto'flot^dpovs k at crvvecnbs crrpa- 

TUOTLKOV. 

29 These auxiliary forces are not often 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin 
writers. Still occasionally we catch a 
glimpse of them. (See Joseph, xviii. 9, 
1 2; xx. 3, § 4, &c.) 

30 .Justin, xli. 2 . 

31 Plutarch, Crass. § 21. Elx e 5e rows 
cvp-vavTas i^Trels [6 XoupTpas], 6/u.oO TreAa- 
ras re /cal SovAov?, p.vpi<m> ovk a tto8 cobras. 

32 Justin (1. s. c.) estimates the nobles 
in the Parthian army which fought 
against Antony at 400, the army itself at 
50,000. This would give to each noble an 
average of 125 followers. 

33 This, at any rate, was the propor¬ 
tion in the case mentioned in note 31, 
where the 10,000 slaves and retainers of 
Surenas were accompanied by a thou¬ 
sand baggage-camels. (Plut. 1. s. c.; 
Appian, Parth. p. 141.) 

34 Plut. Crass. § 19 ; Appian, Parth. p. 
138. 

36 As that employed against Crassus. 
(See text, p. 89.) 

36 ©wpa/cas a>p,o)3i/paoi/5 /cal <ri8r)povs. 
Plut. Crass. § 25. Compare Justin, xli 
2, ad fin. 

37 Plut. Crass. § 24. 

38 Ibid. §§ 18, 25. ^ 

39 Ibid. § 24. Kpdvr} tov Mapyiavou ctiSt}- 
pou cTTtAjSoi'TO? o£u /cal 7rvps.Aa/ti7re’s. 

40 Herodian. iv. 30, p. 173. The repre¬ 
sentation of a mailed warrior thus at¬ 
tired at Takht-i-Bostan (Ker Porter, vol. 
ii. PI. 62), though of the Sassanian pe¬ 
riod, lends force to the statement of He¬ 
rodian. 

41 Dio Cass. xl. 15. Compare Justin, 
xli. 2, ad fin. 

42 Plut. Ant. § 45; Crass. § 27; Dio 
Cass, xl 22; Appian, Parth. p. 148; He¬ 
rodian. iv. 30. 

43 App. Parth. p. 144. The size and 
strength of the bow which they used en¬ 
abled the Parthians to deliver their ar¬ 
rows at a speed which was very unusual, 
and which made them most formidable 
archers. (See Plut. Crass. §§ 18 and 24.) 
The arrow was not seen till it struck, 
and it pierced easily through all cus- 
tomaiy armor. 

44 The knife, which was worn in pri¬ 
vate life (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4), 
was certainly not laid aside in war. It 
was frequently employed to cut off the 
head of a dead enemy. (Plut. Crass. 
§§ 25 and 31.) 

46 Justin, 1. s. c. 

46 Plut. Crass. § 24, ad init. 

47 Justin, 1. s. c. “ Hos pari ac liberos 
suos cura habent, et equitare et sagit- 
tare magna iudustria docent.” 

48 Plut. Crass. § 24, ad fin.; Justin, xli. 
2; Virg. Georg, iii. 31: Hor. Od. i. 19, 11; 
ii. 13, 16; Tacit. Ann. vi. 35. 

49 Dio Cass. xl. 24. 

60 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

51 Plut. Crass. § 21; Appian, Parthica , 
p. 144. 

* 2 $erodian. iv, 28, 30. 


83 Ibid. p. 172. 

64 Dio Cass. xl. 15, ad fin. 

66 Justin, xli. 2: — “ Obsessas expug- 
nare urbes nesclunt.” Compare Dio 
Cass. xl. 29 (’ASi/yarot TroAiop/c7jaai rt rjoav) 
and Tacit. Ami. xv. 4 (” Partho ad ex- 
sequeudas obsidiones nulla cominus au- 
daeia”). 

66 They were ready to have besieged 
Crassus in Carrhse, if he had shut him¬ 
self up in it (Plut. Crass. § 28). They ac¬ 
tually besieged Antioch in b c. 52, and 
Apamaea in b.c, 40. See text, pp. 101 
and 106.) 

57 See Plut. Anton. § 49. Their per¬ 
sistency against Macrinus is noticed as 
something strange and unusual (Hero- 
diau. iv. 30; pp. 173, I'M). 

58 Plut. Crass. § 29:—Nv/cTop.axeiV ov n a- 
rpiov avrols ear iv. Compare Auton. §47. 

59 So Dio (xl. 24). But the real grounds 
of their usage, a usage common to them 
with the Persians, are better seen from 
what Xenophon says of the latter. 
Anab. iii. 4, § 34. Compare AIndent Mon¬ 
archies, vol. iv. p. 133.) 

60 IIapa to ei w0os en vvktos iSiuj- 
kov. .(Plut. Ant. § 47.) 

61 Dio Cass. xl. 15; Plut. Anton. § 40. 

92 See text, p. 57. 

63 See text, p. 157. 

64 Tor rj Aior </)Aoy&>5earaTor orra are^or- 
rat T/j avryjfleia. (Dio Cass. 1, S. C.) 

38 ibid. 

66 Plutarch says that the general em¬ 
ployed against Crassus was accompanied 
by 200 chariots containing his concu¬ 
bines (Crass. § 21). 

67 Ibid. § 32. Kot’ oupar tt)s <f>a Aa-y-yo? 
et? nopvas /cal /cporaAa /cat i//aA/u.oi/5 /cat 7rar- 
ru^t6a5 a/coAaarovs p-era ywaiKOiv rcAct/Tui- 
aai'. 

68 Ibid. 2€Aeu/cta6e5 eratpat p.ouaoup'yoi. 

69 Dio Cass. xl. 15, ad fin. 

70 Plut. Crass. § 21. If the general em¬ 
ployed against Crassus had a thousand 
baggage camels for his own slaves and 
retainers, the entire army may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been accompanied by 
several thousands. 

71 Ibid. § 25, od init. 

72 Polyb. x. 34, §11; xxxi. 3, § 11; 
Strab. xv. 1, § 36; Plut. Alex. § 62. 

73 The elephant occurs on the coins of 
the Bactrian kings (Mionnet, Supple¬ 
ment, tom. viii. pp. 482. 485). One mon¬ 
arch, Demetrius, wears a head-dress 
made out of the head of an elephant 
(ibid. p. 473). 

74 Tacit. Ann. xv. 15. 

76 See Amm. Marc. xxv. 3, 6. &c.; and 
compare Malcolm, History of Persia , 
vol. i p. 170; Ocklev, Histoi~y of the Sa¬ 
racens, p. 143; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. 
ii. PI. 63 and 64. 

76 Plut. Cross. § 26; Herodian. iv. 30. 

77 Justin, xli. 2; Plut. Crass. § 23, sub 
fin.: Appicin, Parth. p. 143. 

78 Plut. Cross. § 27. 

79 Compare Dio Cass. xl. 15; Flut. Ant. 
§§ 29, 42,45; Herodian. iv. 30. Justin’s 
summary expresses a fair judgment;-* 
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“Pngnant procurrentibus equis. aut 
terga dantibus: same etiam fngam sim- 
ulaut. ut incauiiores adversum vulnera 
inseq.ientps habernt. . . . Nec pr.gnare 
din pMs>aut: caelerum intolerandi fo¬ 
rint si qnamus his impetusest. vis tanta 
el pei>everantia esset" (xl. 2). 

80 l’lut. Crass. §30; Ajiton. §§ 46 and 
49. 

81 Plutarch. 1. s. c. 

82 Veil. F&lerc. ii. 101; Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. x\ iii. 4. § 5. 

83 On the Parthian knowledge of 
Greek, see Plut. Cross. § 33. I gather 
from Dio and Herodian that Greek was 
the language used in the diplomatic in¬ 
tercourse of the Parthians and Ro¬ 
mans. 

84 See the passages cited in note 82. 

65 riut. Crass. § 31. AfU' 6e ypd\j/aa$au 
Ta? avi-Or/tcas. Compare Herodian. iv. 18 
and 30. 

88 Hence such phrases as “renovari 
dextras" (Tac. Jim. ii. 58;, and the like. 

67 Herodian. iv. 30. 

88 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4; 4, 
§ 5: Tacit. Ann. xv. 25; Herodian. iv. 18. 

89 See text, p. 121. 

90 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 4. § 5. 

91 On these letters, see Tacit. Ann. xv. 
24: Dio Cass. Iv. 11; Sueton. Tiber. § 66; 
Herodian. iv. 18, 19. 30, &c. 

92 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 2, § 3. 

93 Ibid, xviii. 2. § 4; Tacit. Ann. ii. 1; 
Strab. xvi. 1, § 28. 

94 Joseph, xviii. 4, § 5. 

95 See text. p. 5. 

96 Strab. xi. 9, § 1. 

87 Herodian. iv. 19. 

98 Strab. xi. 13. § 1. 

99 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 2, § 4. 

100 Plut. Crass. § 32, ad fin. 

101 See text, p. 124. 

102 Philostratus is, so far as I know, 
the only writer who mentions the em¬ 
ployment of eunuchs by the Parthians. 
According to him, eunuchs occupied 
that position in the royal harem which 
is usual in the East (Vit. Apoll. i. 37), 
and held sometimes the office of satrap 
in the provinces fib. l. 21). 

103 See Justin, xli. 2. The obverse of 
Parthian coins frequently exhibits the 
monarch thus apparelled. [PI. X. Fig. 2.] 

104 Compare the engravings on PI. H. 

105 See PI. 1. Fig. 4. 

108 See PI. I. Fig. 4 and III. Fig. 4. 

107 See PI. II. Fig. 4. 

108 On the obverse of the early Par¬ 
thian coins the monarch is usually rep¬ 
resented in this attire. [PI. X. Fig. 3.] 

109 See text, p. 229. 

1,0 Plut. Anton. § 44. 

111 'At/a/SoAeis. See Plut. Crass. § 31. 

112 See PI. Ii. Fig. 2. 

1,3 Philostratus was born about a.d. 

172. and lived to about a.d. 244, or a 
little later. He was thus contemporary 
with the Parthian kings Volagases III., 
Volagases IV.. Volagases V., and Arta- 
banus, the last monarch. His life of 
Apollonius of Tyaua, which contains 


the description given in the text, us well 
as other curious information about Par* 
thia. is no doubt an historical romance; 
but its local coloring seems intended to 
be correct, and is probably not far from 
the truth. 

1,4 Philostr.. Vit. Apoll. Tuan. i. 25. 

115 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6: p. 397. 

118 See the narrative in Josephus (An t. 
Jud. xx. 3, §§ 1, 2;; and compare text, p. 
140. 

1,7 Posidon. ap. Athen. Deipn. iv. 13; 
p. 152, F. 

118 Ibid. p. 153. A. 

119 Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. i. 21 
and 28 

120 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx 3. § 3. 

121 Philostrat. Vit. Ap. Tyan. i. 28. 

> 22 Ibid. i. 34. 

123 See text, p. 48. 

1 24 Plllt. Crass. § 21. Kora yeeo? 
piv ovv e£ ae*ocr»)To fiaatXei yii’Ofxeyuf 
lldpOwv CTTiritfeVai to 6idtr)pa upuirov. 

125 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

126 This appears especially in the case 
of the officer emplojed against Crassus. 
who was attended in the field by 200 
litters containing his wives and cou- 
cubines. In a less degree, it appears 
also in the case of the Mithridaies at¬ 
tacked by Anilai. (See text. p. 137.) 

127 See Philostr. Vit. Ap. Tyan. i. 22 
and 38; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4; 
Justin, xli. 5; Suet. Caii Vit. § 5. 

128 Philostr. i. 22. 

129 The tiger has always been a native 
of Hyrcania and the low tract south of 
the Caspian. Bears have always inhab¬ 
ited Mount Zagros, while leopards 
abound in Mesopotamia. 

130 Philostr. i. 38. ©Tjpta /3e5a<rarurp.eVa. 

-rrapd rrjy <f>v<riv tv)v eavTutv 6e6ov\wpeva. 

131 Gen. x. 9. 

132 Justin, xli. ii. “ Vestis perlucida et 
fluida.” Cf. Herodian iv. 20. 

133 Lucian. De conscrib. hist. § 19. 

134 Herodian. 1. s. c. 

235 Ibid. 

138 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, § 4. Ma- 

\atpo<f>opeiv e0os a—aatv. 

137 Justin, xli. 3, ad fin. “In cibo 
parcus.” 

138 Pliny. H. X. xi. 53. 

133 Ibid. xiv. 22. According to Pliny, 
the Parthians of his time (a.d. 50-70) ate 
and drank so immoderately as to ren¬ 
der their breath unpleasent. To remedy 
this defect, the nobles were in the habit, 
of munching the pips of citrons (H. X. 
xi. 53: xii. 3)* 

140 Justin says—“Carne non nisi ve- 
natibus quaesita vescuntur” (1. s c.); but 
we must correct him as to the later 
period of the Empire from Philostratus 
(Vit. Ap. Tyan. i. 21). 

141 Philostr 1. s. c. 

142 Ibid. 

143 Plin. H. X. xviii. 11. 

141 Philostr. 1 s c. 

145 Compare Plin. H. X. xiv. 16 with 
Philostr. Vit. Ap. Tyan. i. 21; p. 27, 

148 Philostr, 1. s. c. 
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147 Herodlan. iv. 20; Athen. Deipn. 
xiv. 8. 

148 Philostr. 1. s. c. 

149 Justin, xli. 3. “Feminis non con- 
vivia tantum virorum, veruin etiam con- 
spectum iuterdicuut.” 

150 Justin, 1. s. c. “Nec ulla delicta 
adulterio gravius vindicant.” 

151 See the story told by Josephus, 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 9, § G. 

152 Justin, xli. 3. ad init. “Uxores 
. . . singuli plures habent.” 

153 Pint. Crass. § 21. 

154 See text, p. 222. 

* 53 Plut. Crass. § 32. 

156 See Xum. Chrom. vi. p. 104; Lind¬ 
say, History and Coinage , &c., p. 208; 
and, for the Bactrian -writing, compare 
Wilson, Ariana Antigua , plates. 

157 Bell. Jud. Proem. § 1 and § 2. 

166 See text, p. 231. 

159 Philostr. Vit. Ap. Tyan. i. 20. 

160 Ibid. i. 27, ad fin. 'Hpero ovop-a r< 

avrou, Kai 6 tl imT^Sevuiv, Kai 6 Tt (froiTwv; 
Kai a.Troypa^aju.eros raura e? ypap-p-areiov, 
otoAiji/ re avrov Kai eiSov, ckc tvov p.ev Trepi- 
petvac KeAeuei. 

101 Herodjati. iii. 1. 'O 6e IlapGvaiov 
iniorekelv e$rj roi? oaTparrais- Hero- 
dian uses eTricrreAAeti' in the sense Of cttlo- 
ro\as Tre/jLTreLv constantly. Compare iv. 
18. eTrurrcAAet t<Z j3a<riAet UapOvaCtav - . . 
ra 5e ypapp. ara eAeyei/. iv. 21. epicr- 
re'AAet rrj ovyKkrjrw. v. 1. eirioriWn rt3 
re 'Pto/aaicor Kai rrj <ruyKA?jrw . . . 

avayvtode Coys 6e T7js Toiaimjv e7ri<rroAi)s. 

132 Plin. iJ. xV. xiii. 11, ad fin. 

103 Herodian. iv. 18. At ep.7r 6p<av. 

1 04 Ibid. 

105 Compare Plin. H. N. viii. 4S; xi. 22, 
23; and Athen. Deipn. v. p. 197. Strabo's 
statement that Borsippa was in his day 
“a great staple of the linen trade” 
(kivovytlov fxeya, xvi. i. § 7) is also ail in¬ 
dication that manufactures flourished 
under the Parthians. 

100 Plin. H. X. xi. 23. The use of silk 
in Parthia is noted as early as b.c. 54, 
when the flags attached to their stand¬ 
ards are said to have been made of it 
(Florus, iii. 11). 

167 Plin. H. X. viii. 48. 

108 loid. xii. 9; xxi. 18. 

109 See text, p. 225. 

170 Euseb. Cfirnn. Can. i. 40, § 18, ad fin. 

171 Note, as instances, the employ¬ 
ment of Labienus in high command (see 
text, p. 105) and the satrapial dignity of 
the Jews, Asinai and Anilai (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 9, §§ 4-7). 

172 Dio Cass, xlviii. 24; Joseph. BeU. 
Jud. vii. 7, § 2, 


173 Joseph. Ant. Jud : xviii. 9. § 3. Ou 
yap av xf/cvoairo ns 6e£iwv vir' avrov Sooeias 
yevo/J.evr)s. 

174 The opposite statement of Justin 
(“Fides dictis proniissisque nulla nisi 
quatenus expedit,” xli. 3, ad fin.i. and 
the sneer of Horace (“ Parthis men- 
dacior,” Ep. I. ii. 112) are contradicted 
by the whole tenor of Parthian history, 
and must be considered as merely par¬ 
allel to the charges of Punic perfidy,” 
alleged hy Livy and others. 

173 Philostr. Vit. Ap. Tyan. i. 21. 

17C Posid. ap. Athen. Deipn. iv. 13; p. 
152, F. 

1 77 Plut. Crass. % 31. 

178 Compare the remarks of Strabo—- 

atnos S' 6 fii 09 avriov Kai. ra edi) ra ix OVTa 
irokv p.ev to fiapfiapov Kai to HkvOlkov, tt A e - 
ov pivroi to xPV aL t JLOV irp'os yy*- 
p. o v C a v . xi 9, § 2. 

179 See text. pp. 210, 211. 

^Eckhel thought that the entire 

series of tetradraclims was Greek and 
not Parthian, being the issue of the 
seini-independent Greek towns in the 
Parthian dominions ( Doctr. Xum. Vet. 
vol. iii. pp. 519. 550). M. Leuormant, in 
his work 011 the early Parthian coins, 
went further, and maintained (p. 3) that 
all the good coins were of Greek work¬ 
manship. and only the barbarous ones 
native. But the best authorities seem 
now convinced that (excepting a few 
tetradracliins of Mithridates 1.; see PI. 
I. Fig. 3.) the coins are all, in the 
strictest sense, Parthian. 

181 Eg. AIII4>AIXOY2 appears for 
EIII<*ANOY2 on a coin ascribed to Mith- 
ridates 1. (Lindsay, p. 166); IIAKOPY 
for IIAKOPOY on coins of Orodes I. (ib. 
p. 170). &c. 

182 The famous legend of Gotai*zes, 
which should have run (as is supposed) 
TQTEPZH2 BA2IAEY2 BA2IAEQX AP- 
2AKH2 YI02 KEKAHMEN02 APTABA- 
NOY appears under the form of rilTE- 
PEH2 BA2IAE . • . BA2IAEAN AP2A- 
KOY Y02 KEKAAY2X02 APTABANOY 
(Lindsay, p. 153). 

183 Among these, one of the most re¬ 
markable is the corruption of the family 
title AP2AKOY (Arsaces) into a form 
which is either actually or nearly APIA- 
NOY a geographical or ethnic appella¬ 
tive. Other errors merely orthographic, 
are the substitution of X for K in AI- 
KAIOY, which, from the time of Phra- 
ates IV., is almost uniformly written 
AIXAIOY; of X for N in <t>IAEAAHN02, 
which is often written <£IAEAAHXQ2, 
and the like, 
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NOTES TO THE SEVENTH MONARCHY. 


CHAPTER I. 

1 See, on this point. Bishop Thirhvall’s 
excellent remarks. Hist, of Greece, vol. 
vii. pp. 121-124, which are incompletely 
met by Mr. Grote, Hist, of Greece , vol. 
xii. pp. 352-366. 

2 Arrian, Exp. Al. vii. 4. 

3 Compare the Author's Sixth Mon¬ 
archy , p. 21. 

4 Arrian, iii. 16, 22, 23; vi 2T, 29, &c. 

5 See Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6. §§3-16; and 
compare the Author's Herodotus , vol. 
ii. pp. 462-3, 2nd ed., and his Ancient 
Monarchies, vol. iii. p. 424, 2nd ed. 

6 Arrian, Fr. 1; Zosim i. 18; Syncell. p. 
284, B. Compare the Author’s Sixth 
Monarchy, p. 25. 

7 Some were no doubt plundered un¬ 
der Alexander, and others by his early 
successors (Arrian, vi. 29, 30: Polyb. x. 
27, § 12; Ac.). But many remained un¬ 
touched. 

8 See Polyb. xxxi. 11; 1 Macab. vi. 1^4; 
Appian, Syr. p. 161, C. 

3 Polyb 1. s. c. 

10 Compare the Author’s Sixth Mon¬ 
archy , p. 43. 

11 Justin, xxxvi. 1. § 3. 

12 Ibid § 4, and xxxviii 9, § 2. 

13 Strabo, xv. 3, §§ 3 and 24. 

14 Ibid. § 17. BacriAeuovTai inro tujv a?ro 
yeVovy 6 £* aTT€i9u)v dj7OTp.i)0eiy /ce^aArjy /cal 
^pa\iova ptVrcTai. 

15 Tabari. Chronique , tom. ii p. 5. 

18 Having obtained the writings, Alex¬ 
ander is said to have b\in\ed them; but 
the whole character of his polic}* makes 
this incredible. 

17 Strabo, xi. 9, § 3. 

18 Agathias. ii. 26. 

19 See the Author's Sixth Monarchy , 
p. 224. 

20 Moses of Choren6 tells ns that, when 
Artaxerxes conquered Armenia, he 
found the sacred fire extinguished, and 
caused it to be rekindled (Hist. Armen. 
ii. 94). 

21 Herod ian. iv. 30. 

22 Compare the domestic image-wor¬ 
ship, witnessed to by Josephus (Ant. 
Jud. xviii. 9, § 5), with the teraphim- 
worship of the ancient Syrians (Gen. 
xxxi. 19 35). 

23 The coins of the Sassanians exhibit 
from the first the fire-altar upon their 
reverse. (PI. XI. Fig. 1. and PI. XV. Figs 
2 and 7.) 

24 Agathias, ii. 26; Xicephorus, Hist. 
Eccl. i. 6, p. 55. B. 

25 These forms appear on the earliest, 
^assauiau bas-reliefs, and would scarce¬ 


ly have been thus used unless previous¬ 
ly familiar to the people. 

28 Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

27 Bee text. p. 244. 

28 See, on this point, the Author’s 
Sixth Monarchy , pp. 11-14. 

29 Julian, Ordt ii. p. 63. 

30 See the Author's Sixth Monarchy, 
pp. 222. 223 and 238-240. 

31 See the Author's Sixth Monarchy , 
pp. 166. 167. 

32 Ibid. pp. 163 and 167. 

33 Ibid. p. 167. 

34 By Trajan a.d. 116; by Avidins Cas¬ 
sius a.d. 165: and b}- Sept. Severus a.d. 
198. 

35 Dio Cassius, Ixxi. 2 . 

38 See the Author’s Sixth Monarchy , 
pp. lS3 and 197. 

37 Ibid, p 178. 

38 Ibid. pp. 162-3, 169-70, 181, 199, 2C0. 

39 See Mos. Chor. Hist. Jmen. ii. 65 
and 68 . 

40 Herodian. vi. 6 and 11, See below, 
p. 263. 

41 The generally historical character 
of Firdusi's Shah-nameh , or “Book of 
the Kings.” is well known. The best 
critics admit that Firdusi wrote from 
materials belonging to Sassanian times 
(Max Muller in Bunsen's Philosophy o/ 
History , vol. iii. p. 121 ). 

42 See the Author's Sixth Monarchy, 
pp. 202. 203. 

‘ 43 Ibid. pp. 199. 200. 

44 The Roman war terminated a.d. 217. 
The first revolt of Artaxerxes probably 
occurred ab. a d. 220. 

45 Agathangelus. the Armeniau histo¬ 
rian. makes Artaxerxes tax A; tabanus 
and the Parthians generally with cruelty 
and oppression (ii. § 5); but he gives no 
instances of either. 

48 Ahara-mazda is “ the much giving 
Spirit.” Mazda , “ much-giving.” was 
often used as a name by itself, instead 
of the longer Ahura-mazda. 

47 Agathangelus makes Artaxerxes 

Saj' ’Opaijcroj/xei Trpoy 7rapdra£o M /cpetTToe 
yap flareiV t) etvai 60 OA 01 Stvirorov aSiKOvv- 
roi (i. 5, ad fin.) 

CHAPTER II. 

1 The area of France was estimated in 
1868 at 213,324 square miles. It is now 
not much over 200,000 sq miles. That 
of Great Britain isabout 90.000 sq. miles; 

i that of Italy, without the islands, under 

100.000. 

2 Slrabo says: Sxefioe fie ti /cal tj loverly 

I fxepoy ytyci'TjTai rfjy Ilepaifipy— ** Susi&na 
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has almost become a part of Persia” | 
(xv. 3, § 2). 

3 Carmania was in ancient times reck¬ 
oned a part of Persia (Herod, i. 125); 
but the later classical writers (Strabo, 
Arrian) and the Persian authorities for 
the Sassaniaa period make it a distinct 
country. 

4 Arrian. Hist. Ind. xl. 1. 

6 Ibid, xxxviii. 1. 

* See Strab. xv. 3, § 1, and Nearch. ap. 
Arr. Hist. Ind. xl. 2-4. The latter writer 
says: Ti]v Ilepo-iSa yyv rpt^y) I'et'e/utTjcrOai 
tojv topeco v Ao*yo? (care^et. To pev aVTrj? 
irpo? Tfl ’E pvBprj 0aAacrcr]7 oiKeopevov ap- 
paxSe? Te eli'at Kan aKaprov vno KavpaTOS‘ to 
5’ siri TflSe to? np'os apKTOv re *at jSoperjr avt- 
pov lov tojv <a Aw? KtKpaadan tu>v aipecoi/* *al 
ttjv \(x)prjv TTOubSea. re eti/at xat Afeatova? 
v5p>]Aov? *al ap-ircAot/ iroAAijv tbipeiv, «al 
ocrot aAAot Kapwol irArjj/ eAatTj?’ 7rapa5eiV<H(n 
re 7ravrototcrt TtflyjAeWt, Kai 7TOTajLtotjrt sadou- 
potcrt 5tappee<r0at «ai Atp-r^tri, Kal opt/icrit' 
OKoaourtv ap<f>i Trorapovq re feat \ipvas etrri 
ra r}9ea, lttitol(Tl re a'yaflrjv eti/at, feat Totem/ 
aAAoto'ii' uiro^uytourc yep.e£r0at. xal uAaiSea 
tc iroAAaxi) Kal TroXvd-qpov rrjv Te npoaoj 
ert e7r’ apK-rov iovruiv \eipepirfv Kai vi<j)eTOi- 
Sea. 

7 The natives speak of a ghermsir or 
“ warm district,” and a serdsir or “ cold 
regiou” (Kinneir’s Persian Empire, pp. 
44, 200, Pottinger, Travels , p. 221; Geo - 
graph. Journal , vol. xxvii. p. 184). The 
“ warm region” is known also as the 
Deshtistan, or “low country.” 

8 See Pottinger, Travels, p. 54; Fraser, 
Khorasan , p. 71; Kinneir, pp. 54, 70, 81, 
201 . 

9 Malcolm, History of Persia , vol. i. 
p. 2. 

10 It is curious that Strabo should 
characterize the middle region as “ flat” 
(7re5t^>j). His authority, Nearchus, did 
not make this mistake. 

11 Contributions towards a map of 
Persia Proper have been made by Mr. 
Abbott, General Monteith. the Baron de 
Bode, and others (see Geograph,. Jour¬ 
nal, vols. xiii., xxv.. and xxvii.); but 
much still remains to be done, especially 
towards tbe east and south-east. 

12 See the Author’s Ancient 1Mon¬ 
archies, vol. iii. p. 87, 2nd ed. 

13 See Kinneir. Persian Empire, pp. 
195-200; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pp. 
459, 472; Morier, First Journey, pp. 92, 
147, 148: Geograph. Journal, vol. xxv. 
pp. 29-78, vol. xxvii. pp. 149-184. 

14 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 79; Morier, 
First Journey, p. 150. 

15 Ker Porter,*vol. i. pp. 455-4G3. 

16 Ker Porter, vol. i p. 462. 

17 Called also Lake ICheir. The name 
Bakhtigan, which maintains its place in 
our maps, is said to be at present un¬ 
known to the natives (Abbott, in Geo- 
grnph. Journal, vol. xxv. p. 71). 

18 Moore, Lalla Roukh, “ Veiled Proph¬ 
et,” p. 77; “ Fire-Worshippers,” p. 232; 
&c. 

18 Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. p. 683. 


| 20 Abbott, in Geograph. Journal , voL 

xxv. pp. 72-75. 

21 Kiuneir. Persian Empire, p 60. 

22 The ancient capital. Pasargadse, was 
situated in the valley of the Pulwar (or 
Cyrus), a tributary of the Bendamir. 
Persepolis, which superseded Pasar- 
gadee, was at the opening of the Pulwar 
into the Bendamir valley. Remains of 
Cyrus. Darius, Xerxes, and other Achae- 
menian kings abound in these two vales. 

23 Ouseley, Travels, vol. ii. pp. 69, 70; 
Abbott, in Geograph. Journal , vol. xxvii. 
p. 151. 

24 Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 686. 

23 Ibid. pp. 689, 093, 697, &c. 

20 Ibid. p. 709. 

27 Herod, ix. 122. Compare Plat. Leg. 
iii. p. 695, A; Arr. Exp. Alex. v. 4. 

28 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxvii. 2, xxxviii. 
9. 

29 Ibid, xxxviii. 6; Strab. xv. 3, § 1. 

30 See text, p. 251. 

Plin. H. N. xix. 3. 

32 Ibid. xxiv. 17, xxvii. 13. 

33 See Ancient Monarchies , vol. iii. p. 
140, note 18. 

34 Plin. xv. 13 and 14. The word 
“peach” is corrupted from the Latin 
persica. (Compare Germ. Pfirsche , 
Russ persilde, and French peche .) 

35 Plin. H. N. xii. 3. 

36 Ibid xv. 22. 

37 Arrian. Hist. Ind. xl. 4. Compare 
Herod, i. 136; Nic. Damase. Fr. 66; Strab. 
xv. 3, § 18. The statement of Xenophon, 
that anciently a horse was a rarity in 
Persia Proper (Cyrop. i. 3. § 3), is one of 
the many to be found in the work known 
as the Cyropcedia, on which no depend¬ 
ence can be placed. 

38 Kinneir. Persian Empire , p. 41; Fra¬ 
ser. Khorasan , p. 72. 

39 Strab. xv. 3, § 1: 7rpo? Tat? ec^anat? 

€L(TLV Ot Kap7}\o^O(TKOL. 

40 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxvii. 10; He¬ 
rod. i. 126. 

41 Horned cattle are, however, men¬ 
tioned among the domestic animals of 
Persia Proper.both by Herodotus (1. s. c.) 
and Nicolas of Damascus (Fr. 66). 

4 2 Arrian, Hist. Ind. xl. 4: x^PW 7ro * 
A vdrjpot/. 

43 Ancient Monarchies. vol. iii. p. 142. 

44 Ibid. pp. 141-2. 

46 Nearch. ap Arr. Hist. Ind. xxxix. 4. 

46 Ibid, xxxix. 5. 

47 Ouseley, Travels , vol. i. pp. 261, 446, 
&c. 

48 Plin. H. N. vi. 23. 

49 As the iritis, a species of rock-crys¬ 
tal (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 9. sub fin.); the 
atizoe, a white stone which had a pleas- 
aut odor (ib. xxxvii. 10); the mithrax, a 
gem of many hues (ibid.); the nippa- 
ren4, which resembled ivory (ibid.); and 
the thelycardios or nntlc, which was in 
special favor among the natives of the 
country (ibid.). 

50 Arrian. Hist. Ind. xxxviii. 3. The 
account, of pearl-fishing given by Isidore 
(see Miiller’s Geographi Min ores, vol. i 
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pp 254. 255) is probably a description of 
the Persian practice, with which, as a 
native of (’barax Spasini, on the Persian 
Gulf, he is likely to have been familiar. 
The pearls were obtained wholly by 
means of divers. 

61 Herod, ix. 122. 

52 Dr. Prichard says of the Persian 
physiognomy, as represented in the an¬ 
cient sculptures: “ The outline of the 
countenance is not strictly Grecian, for 
it is peculiar; but it is noble and digni¬ 
fied: and if the expression is not full of 
life and genius, it is intellectual and in¬ 
dicative of reflection. The shape of the 
head is entirely Indo-European, and has 
nothing that recalls the Tartar or Mon¬ 
golian.” {Natural History of Man , p. 
173.) 

53 Herod, i. 71. 

54 Ibid. Vii. 61; irepi ryat KttjxxXf/cri et\ov 
iriAov? anayias. 

55 Xen. Cyroj >. i. 2, §§ 8 and 11. 

60 Herod, i. 71; Xen. Cyroj). i. 2, § 8; 
Strab. xv. 3. § 18. 

57 Herod, i. 135; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1, §40. 

58 Herod, i. 133; Heraclid. Cuman. ap. 
Athen. Deijm. iv. p. 145, F. 

69 Herod. 1. s. c.; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, 
§10. 

60 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8, § 9. 

61 Herod, vi. 112, ix. 62, 71. 

62 As at the Granicus (Arrian. Exp. 
Alex. i. 15). 

63 Those of Issus and Arbela. The en¬ 
gagement at the Granicus was, com¬ 
paratively speaking, unimportant. 

64 See PI. XV. Figs. 1 and 2, and com¬ 
pare them with the Achaemenian counte¬ 
nances on PI. XI. Fig. 1. 

65 See tlie Author’s Sixth Monarchy , 
pp. 212-223. 

CHAPTER m. 

1 Herod, i. 95 and 214. 

2 A gat h angel us, the earliest of those 
Armenian historians whose works have 
come down to us. was the secretary of 
Tiridates the Great (of Armenia), and 
lived consequently in the earlier half of 
the fourth century, or about a hundred 
years later than Artaxerxes. Moses of 
Choreti6 wrote a century later (ab. a.d. 
440). Agathias is still later; he did not 
write till about a.d. 580. 

3 Agathias, ii. p. 65. 

4 Gibbon calls Babek a 44 tanner” (De¬ 
cline and Fall, ch. viii. vol. i. p. 331), and 
De Sacy a “currier” ( corroyeur: Me - 
moire sur les Inscriptions de Nakhsh-i- 
ftustam. p. 33, note 49) But Agathias, 
their authority, has o-kvtoto/uuxj. 

5 So Agathias, ii. p. 65, C. 

6 UavTanam /xev ao-rj/otoTaroy. (Agathias, 

1. S. C.) 

7 Agatliangelus. i. 9. 

8 See Moses of ChorenS {Hist Armen. 
ii. 67). who declines to repeat these fa¬ 
bles. remarking: “Alienum est fabulas 
commeniorare, de somnio cupidinis. de 
judicio, et igne ah Sasane orto, de grege 
concluso, atque oculi albugiue, et divi- 


norum seu Chodiorum prcedictione. cae- 
terisque quae sequuntur. nempe de stu- 
prosa Artasiris inente. et caede, de ve- 
sana magi filiae ob vitulum eloquentia, 
&c.’' Compare the story of Heftuad 
and the worm, related in the Modjmel- 
al-Teivarikh {Journal Asiutique for 
1841. p. 501). 

3 Agatliangelus, i. § 3; Mos. Chor. Hist . 
Armen, ii. 54, 66, &c. 

10 De Sacy, Me moire. &c.. p. 3U; Thom¬ 
as, in As. Society's Journal, New Series, 
vol. iii. p. 269; Spiegel, Grammedik der 
Huzvaresch-Sprache , p. 172; Haug, Old 
Pahlavi-Fazand Glossary , p. 5. The in¬ 
scription of Artaxerxes is confirmed by 
those of his son, Sapor, who calls Papak 
(Babek) his grandfather (De Sacy. p. 31; 
Thomas, in Journal of the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety, New Series, vol. iii. pp. 301, .314; 
Haug. Glossary , p. 46). There are also 
coins of Artaxerxes which have his head 
on the obverse, with the legend Ar- 
tahshetr. and on the other side the hvad 
of his father, with the legend Mazddisn 
bag Papak, “the Ormazd-worshipping 
divine Papak.” (See Mordtmann’s arti¬ 
cle in th e ZeitschriJ't der deutschen mor- 
genldndischeu Gesellschaft, vol. viii. p. 
29; compare Thomas in Num. Chron. 
for 1872, p. 48 ) 

11 See Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, I. p. 
89; Thomas in Xnm. Chron., New Se¬ 
ries, No. xlv. p. 47. The variety, how¬ 
ever, of the Persian accounts is almost 
infinite. The Lebtarikh makes Arta¬ 
xerxes the son of Sasan.and calls Bahek 
his maternal grandfather (D’Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orient, tom. i. p. 375). The Tarikh- 
Kozideh and Bina-Kiti agree on the 
latter point, but make Sasan the other 
(paternal) grandfather (ibid.). The 
Zeenut al-Tuarikh has two Sasans, one 
of whom is the father and the other the 
grandfather of Babek. Magoudi gives 
two genealogies of Artaxerxes, each 
containing three Sasans. and one of 
them two, the other three Babeks {Prai¬ 
ries d'Or, tom. ii. p. 151):— 


Lohrasp 

Lohrasp 

i 

Gustasp 

l 

Gustasp 

Isfendiar 

Isfendiar 


Bahman Bah man 


Sassan Sassan 


Dara 

Mehr6mas 

| 

Behawend 

| 

Babek 

1 

Sassan 

j 

Sassan 

| 

Babek 

| 

Babek 

Sassan 

Sassan 

j 

Babek (Shah) 

Bahek 

j 

ArdSshir 

Ard6shir 
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li The term seems to have been first 
used by tiie Armenian writers, who re¬ 
garded Artaxerxes as the son of ISasan. 
(See Agathang. i. § 3, act fin.) Adopted 
from them by the Byzantines, it passed 
into the languages of modern Europe. 

13 This term ( Hakhdman ishiya) was 
actually used by the kings of the Great 
Persian Empire from Cyrus to Artax¬ 
erxes Mnemon, as appears from their 
inscriptions. (See Sir H. Rawlinson's 
Cuneiform Inscriptions , vol. i. pp. 270, 
271, 279, 320, 342. &c.; and Loftus, Chal- 
dcea and Susia.ua , p. 372.) It appears 
from the Behistun monument that Da¬ 
rius Hystapis connected the name with 
a certain Achaemenes ( Hakhdmanish ), 
whom he regarded as his ancestor in 
the fifth degree. (Compare Herod, i. 
125; iii. 75; vii. 11.1 

14 Patkanian ( Journ . Asiatique for 
1866, p. 128) notes that, according to na¬ 
tive Persian accounts, the first Sassan 
was a son of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
The Sassanian kings undoubtedly claim¬ 
ed to descend from the AcliaemeuidEe; 
but it is very unlikely that they could 
really trace their descent, nor has Sasan 
the form of an old Persian name. 

15 ’Ek tt}? Trarpta? rijs ’Acrcrvpias (i. § 3). 

16 See §§ 5 and 8. 

17 Sasan. according to Agathias, was 
travelling through the Cadusian coun¬ 
try (Sid ttjs KaSovo-atwi' yaipa?) when he 
fell in with Babek who lived there (ii. 
p. 65). 

48 Dio Cass. lxxx. 3. 

19 Herodian, vi. 9. 

20 Hist. Armen, ii. 66. The statement 
is repeated by Eutycliius (vol i. p. 367): 
“Anno imperii (Commodi) decimo ex- 
orti Persae Babelem, Amidum, et Per¬ 
sian! occuparunt, duce nempe Ardashi- 
ro, filio Babeci filii Sasani. Estochnsta .” 

21 Ovros o ’A praaLpas ri)? ru>r Sra^pt- 
riov 7raTptSos craTpaTn)$ vn^pxep (i. 9). 

22 Tabari says he was a native of a 
city called Tirouz£, which was in the 
government of lstakr. ( Chronique , ii. 
p. 67.) 

23 See text, p. 258. 

24 See D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ori¬ 
entate. tom. i. p. 375, ad voc. Ardschir- 
Babegan. 

25 Malcolm, History of Persia , vol. i. 
p. 89. Tabari calls him “ Governor of 
Darab-gird.” ( Chronique, tom. ii. p. 
68 .) 

36 These inscriptions were first copied 
by Carsten Niebuhr, the father of the 
historian of Rome, and are given in his 
Voyages, tom. ii. pi. xxvii. They may 
be found also in Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse , tom. ii. pi. lxxiii.; De Sacy, Me - 
moire, pi. i.; Ker Porter, Travels , vol. i. 
pi. 23; and Flandin, Voyage en Perse, 
tom. iv. pi. 180. Papak is called malka 
in the Persian, and )3ao-tAeu? in the Greek 
version. 

27 Tujv fieyicndvuyv ns ’Aprao-ipas (i. 3). 

28 See note 21. 

29 Herodian, vi. 2. 


30 Strabo, xv. 3, § 24; Isid. Char. § 34. 

31 Herod, i. 107. In an inscription of 
Cyrus he calls his father Camby.ses •• the 
powerful king” ( khshayathiya vazarka). 

32 Ibkl. i. 110-118. 

33 Dio Cass. lxxx. 3. 

34 Agathangelus, i. §§ 8-9. The three 
battles are witnessed to by both writers. 

35 The Persian accounts will be found 
condensed in Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, 
vol. i. pp. 90-92. Their authority is but 
slight. 

35 Malcolm, p. 91. 

37 Ibid. 1. s. c.; Tabari, ii. p. 70. Thom¬ 
as (Num. Chron. No. xlv.. New Series, 
p. 54) assigns the earliest coins of Ar¬ 
taxerxes to the period when he was 
King of Fars only, or perhaps of Fars 
and Kerman. 

38 So Agathangelus: d>7rAi£eT0 ’Apra/Sd- 
p.erd TJdpBujv, e y a> y /cat ovk o \ l- 

you? Ileptra?, firj k.zk.oiv<j>vt\k.6to.<; Trj rCiv 
oyo<})v\< 0 i’ fiovkrj (i. § 8). 

39 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

40 Dio Cassius (lxxx. 3) and Agathan¬ 
gelus (1. s. e.) alike note the three en¬ 
gagements. but give no indications of 
locality. We are indebted to the Per¬ 
sian writers for the mention of thr 
“plain of Hormuz.” (See Maleolm, 
History of Persia , vol. i. p. 91.) They 
are not, however, all agreed upon the 
point, for the Modjmel-al-Tewarikh 
places the battle at Nehavend near Ec- 
batana. (See the Journal Asiatique for 
1841, p. 501.) 

41 Metaplirastus, quoted by DI. Lang- 
lois in his edition of Agathangelus, pub¬ 
lished in the Fragm. Hist. Gr. of Mons. 
C. Muller, vol. v. pars 2nda. p. 113; 
Modjmel-al-Tewarikh, 1. s. c.; Tabari, ii. 
p. 73. 

42 T)io 1 c r* 

43 Agathang. Pref. § 2; Hist. Pegn. Ti - 
lidat. i. §9; Mos. Choren. Hist. Armen. 
ii. 65-69. 

44 Agathang. Hist. i. § 9 (Greek ver¬ 
sion) ; Procop. De JEdif. Justinian , iii. 1. 

45 Mos. Chor. ii 68; Agathang. 1. s. c. 

4 6 Mos. Chor. ii 69. Compare Hero¬ 
dian. vi. 5. 

47 Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

48 Dio Cass. 1. s. c. 

49 According to Agathangelus (ii. § 1), 
Chosroes called in the aid of the Alba¬ 
nians. the Iberians, the Leponcs, the 
Silvani, the Caspians, and the Huns (!). 
He was also helped by the Saracens (ii. 
§4). 

50 Agathang. ii. § 2; Mos. Chor. ii. 69. 

51 So Moses (Hist. Arm. ii. 70, ad fin.). 
Agathangelus, however, the earlier 
writer, makes no such extreme asser¬ 
tion. According to him Artaxerxes 
maintained the struggle, but with con¬ 
stant ill success, for twelve years (Hist. 
ii. §§ 2 and 3). Patkanian believes Chos¬ 
roes to have ravaged the Persian terri¬ 
tory as far as Ctesiphon; to have there 
quarrelled with his allies, who quitted 
him; and after this to have had no great 
success, though he continued the war 
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for ten years, from a.d. 227 to a.d. 237 
{Journal Asiuttque. lStW. pp. 142-3). 

52 We might doubt whether any re¬ 
verses at all were sustained, were it not 
for the statement of Dio: e»i rfiv 'a ppe- 
viav qkaxre. KavravOa npos 7e rivv evi\vjpiniv 

KOLL Trpos MjjSlUl' TIVU)V TUI' T€ 70V ' ApTafiaVOV 

■naitxov jrTai(7a5, «5? piv rives \eyovaiv , 
efivyev , tds 6’ erepoi, dre^idpTjo-€ jrpo? 7rapa- 
CKev'rjV tvvape a>s pet^oro? (lxxx. 3). 

53 Mos. Chor. ii. 53-59. 

54 See the Author's Sixth Monarchy , 

p. 206. 

55 They had recently murdered their 
general, Flavius Heracleon (Dio Cass. 
Ixxx. 4). 

68 Herodian, vi. 2; Dio Cass. Ixxx. 3. 

67 Herodian, 1. s. c. Compare Lam- 
pridius (Vit. Al. Sev. § 56): “Terras in- 
teramnanas ab impura ilia belua recepi- 
mus .” 

58 Herodian, 1. s. c. 

59 Four hundred youths, selected from 
the tallest and most beautiful of the 
Persians, dressed in inch apparel, and 
with golden ornaments, mounted more¬ 
over on fine steeds, and armed with 
bows, carried the message of the Per¬ 
sian monarch to Rome (Herodian, vi 4). 

60 KcAevec peyas (iacnkevs ’Apragip^rjs 
a(f>i<?Ta<T0at "Pojuaiov? tc xal rov apyovra 
avrwt' ’S.vpias T€ a7rdcTj? ’Atria? re rijs Evpu>- 
■njj dvriKeipevirjs. (Ibid.) _ 

61 Elvai yap avra U.epauiv vpoyovuca Krrj- 
para. (Ibid .) 

62 Especially from Illyria, where some 
of the best Roman troops were always 
stationed to defend the frontier of the 
Danube. 

43 There is some little doubt as to the 
exact chronology. I follow Clintou ( F . 
i?. vol. i pp. 244-246). De Champagnv 
makes Sevents arrive in Antioch two 
years later— a.d. 233 (Les Cesarsdu Iroi- 
sierne Siecle. tom. ii. p. 115). 

44 Herodian, vi. 4, sub fin. 

65 See the speech of Sevenis in the 
Senate on his return from the East, re¬ 
corded by Lampridius {Vit. Alex. Sev. 
§56). 

68 So Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , ch. 
viii. vol. i. p. 253). The numbers of the 
chariots and of the elephants are espe¬ 
cially improbable. Though in the more 
ancient period of Oriental history we 
find instances of kings possessing 1,200 
(Sliishak. Benhadad), 1,400 (Solomon), 
and even 2.000 chariots (Ahab, accord¬ 
ing to the Black Obelisk), yet in later 
times only very moderate numbers were 
brought into the field. Xenophon reck¬ 
ons the chariots of an Oriental army at 
300 iCyrop. ri. 1, § 2Sj; and the actual 
number employed at Arbela was onl 3 ' 
200 (Arrian. Exp. Al. iii. II: Q- Curt. iv. 
12: Diod. Sic. xvii. 53). The Arsacid 
monarchs do not seem to have used 
chariots at all in warfare ( Sixth Mon¬ 
archy , p. 229). Nothing can well be 
more unlikely than that Artaxerxes 
should, within six years of his establish¬ 
ment as "great king,” have collected a 


force of 1,800 war chariots. On the im¬ 
probability of the "seven hundred ele- 
hants,” see the excellent note of Gib- 
on. 

87 On the Parthian incapacity, see the 
Author's Sixth Monarchy. uote~54. Chap¬ 
ter xxiii. The early Persians had shown 
no such weakness (Ancient Monarchies , 
vol. iv. p. 130): but the warfare of the 
later Persians far more resembles that 
of the Parthians than the more scientific 
method of their own ancestors. 

88 Herodian, vi. 5. Compare Lampri¬ 
dius. § 55. 

89 “Terras interamnanas . . . recepi- 
mus.” (Sever, ap. Lamprid. § 56.) The 
series of Mesopotamian coins shows 
this boast to have been true. (See Mi- 
onnet, Medailles. tom. v. pp. 593-637; 
Supplement , tom. viii. pp 391-416.) 

70 Whatever judgment we form of the 
result of the campaign, it seems to me 
uncritical to set aside the minute details 
of Herodian with respect to Alexander’s 
plans and intentions. The fact that 
Lampridius is completely silent with re¬ 
spect to all the details of the war (“ in- 
dique aucun des details de la guerre,” 
De Champagnv. ii p. 122) is almost con¬ 
clusive against the veracity of his story. 

71 The present text of "Herodian has 
“north” for ’south" here: but the con¬ 
text clearly shows that either he or one 
of his copyists has made a mistake. 

72 HKe&apev o? <rvv rot? <^tAot? iveipe r'o 
o-TpaTuariKov els rpels poipas. (Herodian, 
vi. 5.) 

73 The relative credibility of Herodian 
and Lampridius in their respective ac¬ 
counts of Alexander's Persian campaign 
has long formed a subject of dispute 
with historical critics. Among impor¬ 
tant names on either side are Gibbon 
and Niebuhr for Herodian: Eckhel, Pro¬ 
fessor Ramsay, and De Champagnv for 
his impugner. The main points in favor 
of Herodian are, first, his being a con¬ 
temporary: second^-, his general mod¬ 
eration and good sense: and, third!}’, 
the minuteness and circumstantiality of 
his account, which stands in strong con¬ 
trast with the vague boasts of Alexan¬ 
der himself and his biographer. It is 
sought to discredit Herodian by imput¬ 
ing to him a prejudice against Alexan¬ 
der; but, on the. whole, his account of 
that prince is not an unflattering por¬ 
trait. Again, it is said (I)e Champagny, 
ii. p. 121) to be inconceivable that, if 
Herodian‘s account of the campaign 
had been true, the general result of the 
contest should have been so absolutely 
without injury to Rome as he himself 
admits it to have been. Certainly there 
is a difficulty here; but it is not insu¬ 
perable. We, with our Western notions, 
should have expected Artaxerxes to 
have followed up his successes in a.d. 
232 1)3* a great invasion of the Roman 
territory in a.d. 233. But we find hinL 
absolutely passive. Tin's appears strange 
until we reflect that an Eastern army 
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after a victory demands a time for rest 
and enjoyment: that it has almost of 
necessity to be disbanded, and can only 
be collected again after a considerable 
interval. Eastern kings, moreover, are 
often lazy or capricious. Orodes did 
not follow up his victory over Crassus 
by any serious attack on the Roman 
territory until two years had passed 
(Sixth Monarchy, pp. 100,101). And a sim¬ 
ilar neglect of favorable opportunities 
is observable throughout Oriental his- 
toiy. It may be added that there is at 
least one expression in Lampridius 
which betrays the truth that he endeav¬ 
ors to conceal. The universal cry of the 
Romans who accompanied Alexander’s 
triumphal procession from the Capitol 
to the Palace was, Lampridius tells us 
(§ 57), this—” Rome is sa>ed, since Alex¬ 
ander is safe." Safety is only a subject 
of congratulation after imminent dan¬ 
ger. 

74 There is some difficulty in under¬ 
standing Herodian here, since his geo¬ 
graphical ideas are confused (Gibbon, 
ch. viii. note 51). He speaks of the sec¬ 
ond army as threatening both Parthia 
and Persia. The real Parthia, between 
the Caspian and Bactria, cannot, it 
seems to me, be intended. I suspect 
that he means by Parthia the tract 
about Ctesiphon. recently the head¬ 
quarters of Parthian power. 

75 Me*ytcrTT 7 aiiTTf avfxfpopa . . . *Pa>/uat- 
ou? e7recrye, Svi'd/j.euis /u.e-yto'Tij? &La<t>dapet<rr}<;, 
yvutfji-y Kai paj/u .17 p.rj8ep.ia<; r tdv apya Lmv <x 7 ro- 
ieot/cnj?. (v. 5, sub fin.) 

78 Herodian, vi. 6 , sub init. 

77 Lampridius thus sums up the ac¬ 
count of Herodian and his followers:— 
“ Amisisse ilium (sc. Alexandrum) exer- 
citum dicunt fame , frigore. ac morbo” 
(§ 57); but Herodian says nothing about 
famine. His words are: rpttM potpuiv 

tov (TTparov , ojv ivet/ie, to nXelcTov ano- 
(HaAovTt Siacftopois avp.(t>opal^, i'6aip , iro\ep.a>, 

KpveL. Lampridius seems to have read 
for wo\ep.w. 

78 The Persians had, however, lost a 
large number of their best troops. The 
Romans of the southern army had fought 
well, and their defeat had cost their 
enemy dear. (See Herodian, vi. 6, sub 
fin.) 

79 Persepolis seems to have now be¬ 
come the main Persian capital, under 
the native name of Istakr or Stakr. 
(Agathang. i. § 9. sub fin.) It was 
threatened when the southern army of 
Severus was expected to invade Persia 
Proper (see text, p. 265). 

80 Lectures on Ancient History , vol. 
iii. p. 278. 

31 “Rome must on that occasion have 
lost many parts of her Eastern posses¬ 
sions ” 'Niebuhr, 1. s. c.) The numis¬ 
matic evidence is in favor of there hav¬ 
ing been no loss. The effigy of the Ro¬ 
man emperor continues upon the coins 
of the Mesopotamian cities and states 


after the expedition of Alexander just 
as before 

82 Herodian. vi. 5; Mos. Chor. ii. 69. 
Moses, it is true, calls the Roman empe¬ 
ror, who was the ally of Chosroes, Philip 
(!); but it is evident that he has been 
misled by a false view of Roman chro¬ 
nology. 

83 See text, p. 265. 

84 Mos. Chor. ii. 71: “ Utdimidiam par¬ 
tem- Ariorum in sua ditione teneret.” 

85 ’Ai'ax in the Greek text of Agathan- 
gel us, Anag in the Armenian (§ 13); 
Anacus in Whistoif s version of Moses of 
Choren£ (ii. 71); Anak in Sepeos (iii. 1 ). 

86 Agathang §14. 

87 ’Ev rots oTeyots Tr€piKVK\u><TavTes [ot 
< TarpairaL ] rous (frvyaSas ev peertp r ojv y€<f>v~ 
pwv €v0€i> Kai evdev, troTa/n.o/3puytou? ireiroin- 
Kaaiv. (Ibid. § 15.) 

88 Ibid. c. hi. § 16. 

89 Mos. Chor. ii. 73. Agathangelus is 
silent on this point. 

90 Agathang. 1 . s. c.; Mos. Chor. ii. 74. 

91 Tacitus, according to Moses (ii. 73); 
but really, it is probable, the third Gor¬ 
dian. 

92 Decline and Fall. ch. viii. (vol. i. p. 

249). F 

93 Wilson, Ariana Antigua, p. 383. 
This writer notes that the assertion of 
Gibbon is “somewhat unwarrantable.” 

94 See text, pp. 245, 246. 

95 Agath. ii. p. 64. 

96 A critical analysis of the Zendavesta 
into its earlier and later portions seems 
to show that Dualism was a develop¬ 
ment out of an earlier Monotheism. (See 
the Author’s Ancient Monarchies , vol. 
iii. pp. 104-107.) But we only know the 
Persian religion historically from the 
time of Darius Hystaspis, when Dualism 
was certainly a part of it. 

97 Especially Mithra, the sun-god, 
whose worship mav be traced back to 
the earliest Iranic times. 

98 See the Author’s Ancient Monarch¬ 
ies , vol. iii. pp. 122-128. 

99 Strabo, xv. 3, §§ 14 and 15; Dio Chry- 
sost. Orat. Borysth. p. 449, A; Amin. 
Marc xxiii. 6 ; Agathias, ii. 25. 

100 Herod, i. 132; Strab. xv. 3, § 13; 
Amm. Marc. I. s. c. The early priests 
of the Zoroastrians were called kavi , 
“seers,” karapan. “sacrificers,’ f or 
usikhs, “vise men” (Haug, Essays on 
the Sacred Language , Writings , and 
Religion of the Par sees, pp. 245-247); 
never Magi. A term which some iden¬ 
tify with Magus (maga or maghava) oe- 
C’irs twice, but twice only, in the Zenda¬ 
vesta. (See Westergaaril, Introduction 
to Zendavesta , p. 17.) 

101 Dino, Fr. 8 ; Schol. ad. Nicandr. 
Ther. 613; Cic. De Div. i. 23, 41; VaL 
Max. i. 6 . 

102 Agathias, ii p. 65. 

103 Mos. Chor. ii. 74. 

104 Herodian, iv. 30. 

105 jdos. Chor. 1. s. c.; Dio Cass. lxxv. 
12 . 
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• •• Mos. Clior. 1. s c. 

107 •* whether.” says Professor Max 
Muller. “ on tlie revival of the Persian 
religion and literature. 500 years after 
Alexander, the works of Zoioaster were 
.•olleeted and restored from extant MSS. 
or from oral tradition, must remain un¬ 
certain: and the disturbed state of the 
phonetic system would rather lead us to 
suppose a long-continued influence of 
oral tradition. ." (Bunsen’s Philosophy 
of Hisiory , vol. iii. pp. 11G-7.) 

108 Mos. Clior. 1. s. c : “Statuas . . . 
Solisque et Luuae simulachra, Artasires 
eonfregit.” 

109 Agathias. 1. s. c. 

110 Amui. Marc, xxiii. 6; p.373. The 
“ Magiau hinds” mentioned in this pas¬ 
sage may have been iu the possession of 
the caste under the Parthians; but at 
any rate Artaxerxes must have sanc¬ 
tioned the arrangement. 

111 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. i. p. 
338. 

112 Mos. Chor. ii. 74. 

ns Seventy, according to the Oriental 
writers (see Gibbon, vol. i. p. 332) ; but 
this rouud uumber, a multiple of seven, 
is suspicious. 

114 Milman, History of Christianity, 
vol. ii. p. 251. (Compare the dissertation 
of Bredow. prefixed to Syneellus, vol. 
ii.. in the Corjms Hist. Byzant. of B. G. 
Niebuhr. Bonn. 1829.) 

115 Anquetil Duperron, who, towards 
the close of the last century, professed 
to translate the Zeudavesta into French, 
was incompetent to the task, and gave 
a wrong impression of the true charac¬ 
ter of the volume. Burnouf first edited 
with correctness a portion of the text, 
which has since been published in its 
entirety by Westergaard (1852-1854) and 
Spiegel (1851-1858). 

116 See his Translation of the Avesta, 
Berlin. 1801. 

1.7 On this point the reader may con¬ 
sult Hang’s Essays on the Sacred Lan¬ 
guage, d’c., of the Parsees, Bombay, 
1S62. 

1.8 Max Muller, in Bunseu’s Philosophy 
of History, vol. iii. p. 116. 

119 The Aryan character of the Zend 
was first proved by Kask. and is now ad¬ 
mitted by all scholars. Zend and Sans¬ 
krit were two ancient sister forms of 
speech. From Zend came, first. AehaB- 
meuian Persian, or the language of the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions; then 
Pehlevi or Hnzvaresh. Persian in its soul 
(Max Mfiller. p. 1191. but to a large extent 
Semitic in its vocabulary; next, Parsi, 
which is Huzvaresh purified from its 
Semitic ingredients; and finally, the lan¬ 
guage of Firdusi. which continues to be 
spoken at the present day. 

120 See the account given by Malcolm, 
from Persian sonrces.of the dying speech 
of Artaxerxes ( History of Persia, vol. i. 
p. 95). Compare Ma$oudi, Prairies 
d Or. vol. ii. 102. 

1,1 So Milman (Hist, of Christianity , 


vol ii. p. 254). whom I venture to follow, 
though 1 have not found ancient au¬ 
thority for the statement. 

122 Gibbon. Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 
338; Milman. vol. ii. p. 252. 

123 Hyde, De Rtligione Persarum, c. 
21. 

124 account which MaQoudi gives 
of the Court and governmental system 
of Artaxerxes ( Prairies d'Or. tom. ii. 
pp. 153-157) is curious and interesting, 
but can scarcely be regarded as authen¬ 
tic. Magoudi did uot write till about 
a.d 950; and the picture which he draws 
represents probably the later rather 
than the earlier period of the Sassanian 
kingdom. 

125 Gibbon declares, but incorrectly, 
that •* the prudent Artaxerxes. suffering 
no person except himself to assume the 
title of king, abolished every interme¬ 
diary power between the throne and the 
people” ( Decline and Fall , vol. i. p. 340). 
Agathangelus tells us that he called a 
council of “all the kings, the rulers, and 
the generals” (§ 12); and we see from 
Moses that he was willing to have grant¬ 
ed the kingly title, to Anak (Hist. Ar¬ 
men. ii. 71). The very retention of the 
title ‘King of kings,” so frequent on 
the coins and in the inscriptions, indi¬ 
cates a state of things exactly the op¬ 
posite of that described by Gibbon. 
Note further the mention of the subject 
“ king of the Cadusians,” by Jul. Capito- 
linus ( Valer . § 5). 

126 Agathang. 1. S. C. : irpo(TKa\€<rdpi€vos 
jravra? rov? fiacrtKc'iq, xal Toirdp\as, icai <rrpa- 

TTJVOVf. 

127 So Malcolm (Hist, of Persia , vol. i. 
p. 94). Gibbon paraphrases thus: ‘"The 
authority of the prince must be defend¬ 
ed by a military force; that force can 
only be maintained by taxes; all taxes 
must, at last, fall upon agriculture; and 
agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and 
moderation' 1 ( Decline and Fall, vol. i. 
p. 346). 

128 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 
94. 

129 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia , vol. i. p. 
96. There is a remarkable consensus of 
authors on the point of Artaxerxes’ love 
of justice. Agathangelus. the Arme¬ 
nian historian, says: €/3a<ri'Acv<rc wdera 
npaTTuiv cwuikws, evvop-ta \aipojv tcai iroAi- 
reta SucaiordTj] (§ 9). Entychius. the 
Latin writer, notes of him: “Quanta 
fieri potuit cum jnstitia inter homines 
versatus est” (vol. i. p. 373). The Per¬ 
sian historians make the assertions 
given in the text. (See Mobl’s extracts 
from the Modjmel-al-Teivarikh, iu the 
Journal Asintiqne for 1841, p. 502.) 

iso \YHerhe\ot.Bibliotheque Orientale , 
tom. i. p. 380. 

131 s ee j(ns. Chor. ii. 70 and 75. 

132 See the Author's Sixth Monarchy, 
p. 48. 

133 Agathang. § 12. 

i 134 This is probably what Dean Milman 
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meant when he said that “ the Magian 
hierarchy formed the great council of ! 
the state” ( History of Christianity, vol. 
ii. p. 254.) It is implied in the terms of 
the “testament,” as given in the text. I 

136 See Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. 
i. pp. 95-96, who in this follows Firdusi. 
Firdusi wrote, according to Malcolm, 
from trustworthy Pehlevi materials. 
Milman regards the record as authentic 
( History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 253). 

136 Ma 90 udi, Prairies d'Or , vol. ii. pp. 
150. 160. 

137 Tabari, Chronique, vol. ii. p. 74. 

138 See PI. XV. Fig. 1. 

139 See FI a nd in, Voyage en Perse, tom. 
i. pi. 14; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. ii. pi. 
66 . 

140 Sir R. Ker Porter regarded the two 
main figures as Artaxerxes and Ormazd , 
the prostrate figure as a symbol of the 
fallen Arsacidae, and the radiated per¬ 
sonage as either Zoroaster (!) or “ a per- 
sonificatiou of the Mithratic religion” 

( Travels , vol. ii. p. 193). Flandin also 
thought the radiated figure to be Zo¬ 
roaster (Voyage en Perse, tom. i. p. 442). 
Mr. Thomas takes the view of the mat¬ 
ter which is followed in the text. ( Jour¬ 
nal of As. Society, New Series, vol. iii. 
p. 267. note 3.) 

141 See PI. XV. Figs. 2 and f; and com¬ 
pare Ker Porter, vol. i. pis. 21 and 28; 
Flandin. vol. i. pis. 31 and 33; vol. ii. pis. 

49 and 53; vol. iv. pi. 185; Texier, pi. 129. 

342 See Mordtmaun, in the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen margenldndischen Gesell- 
schaft (vol. viii. pp. 29-34; and vol. xix. 
pp. 415-6, 477-8); and Thomas, in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1872 (No. xlv. 
pp. 48-55). 

143 Thomas, Num. Chron. 1872, p. 54. 

344 Mr. Thomas regards these coins as 
the third in order (ibid.); but Mordt- 
mann is, I think, right in giving them 
the second place (Zeitschrift, vol. viii. 
pp. 31-33). 

146 Mr. Thomas renders the phrase by 
“Ardesliir’s fire-ahar,” comparing nu~ 
vazi with the Pehlevi naus, which has 
this meaning (Num. Chron. 1872, p. 51). 
Mordtmanu thinks this translation im¬ 
possible, and suggests “Artaxerxes the 
chanter” (der Anrufende). (See the 
Zeitschrift , vol. viii. p. 32.) De Sacy 
originally read iezdani for nuvnzi ,* but 
this reading is now generally regarded 
as mistaken. 

348 See LoDgp6rier, Medailles des Sas - 
sanides, pi. 2, Nos. 4 and 5. 

347 As Sapor II., VarahranlV., Izdegird 
I., and others. 

148 Thomas, in Num. Chron. for 1872, 
p. 55. and pi. 2, No. 12; Mordtmann, in i 
the Zeitschrift, vol. viii. p. 34, and pi. 10, 
No. 6. 

349 See the Author’s Sixth Monarchy, 
pp. 212-223. 

150 Longp6rier, Medailles des Sassa- 
nides, p. 2. 

For a representation of this Nakhsh- 


i-Rustam tablet, see the Chapter on the 
Art of the Sassanians. 

352 Besides the bas-relief described (p. 
277), Artaxerxes has left either threw or 
four others. One, also at Nakhjdi-i- 
Rustam, represents Ormazd, giving Ar¬ 
taxerxes the diadem, on foot (Ker Por¬ 
ter, vol. i. pi. 27, No, 2; Flandin, Voyage 
en Perse, pi. 193). Another, at Firuza- 
bad, is similar, but shows us Artaxerxes 
accompanied by four attendants (Flau- 
din, pi. 44). A third, at Takht-i-Bostan, 
exhibits Artaxerxes handing the diadem 
to his son, Sapor (Ker Porter, pi. 06; 
Flandiu, pi. 14). The fourth, at Salmos, 
to the west of Lake Urumiyeh, which 
I may have been the work of Sapor, rep¬ 
resents Artaxerxes and Sapor ou horse¬ 
back, receiving the submission of the 
Armenians (Ker Porter, vol. ii. pi. 82). 

153 Longperier, Medailles de Sassa~ 
nides. Preface, p. iv. and also p. 14. The 
aureus of Macrinus weighs from 135 to 
136 grains; the gold coins of the earlj r 
Sassanians weigh exactly 136 grains. 

334 Ibid. p. 14. 

3S5 Bactrian gold coins are rare, but 
have been found (Wilson, Ariana An¬ 
tigua, pp. 218. 223); Indian are common 
(ibid. pp. 347-380) 

156 Dio Cassius, lxxviii. 27. Compare 
the Author’s Sixth Monarchy, p. 206. 

357 See text, p. 277. 

158 This inscription, which was first 
copied with any accuracy by Carsten 
Niebuhr, will be found in his Voyages, 
tom. ii. pi. 27. It is also represented in 
the work of Ker Porter, vol. i. pi. 22, 
opp. p. 548. Though bilingual only, it 
is triliteral; the Persian transcript being 
given, with only slight differences, in the 
two sets of characters, which have been 
recently distinguished as •* Chaldaeo- 
Pehlevi ” and “ Sassanian Pehlevi” 
(Taylor, in Journal of Asiatic Society, 
vol. xii. pp. 264-266). The latter and 
simpler character was successfully de¬ 
ciphered by M. De Sacy, who was thus 
enab'ed to translate the inscription 
(Memoire sur les Inscriptions de Nak- 
schi-Roustan, pp. 76 et seqq.). The other 
character has been satisfactorily read 
by Mr. Thomas, and, more recently, by 
Dr. Martin Haug. 

159 Ker Porter’s drawing shows us that 
this figure was represented with snakes 
at the front of the helmet. The con¬ 
nection of the serpent or snake with 
Ahriman is a well-known feature of the 
Zoroastrian religion (Vendidad. i. 3; 
xviii. 1—G; Herod, i. 140; &c ). 

180 Bnga is the term used for “god” 
throughout the Achaemenian inscrip¬ 
tions. It is there applied both to Or¬ 
mazd and the inferior deifies. That the 
bag or bagi of the early Sassanians rep¬ 
resents this word is generally agreed 
upon. 

3 83 Alha is used as an equivalent term 
for bagi in the Chaldaeo-Pehlevi tran¬ 
script of this and other inscriptions of 
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the ^arly Sassanian kings. It clearly 
represents the Jewish El , or Etohim, and 
the Arabic AUuh. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 The Modjmel - at - Tewarikh agrees 
with Agathias(iv. 24; p. *259. A) and Eu- 
tychius (vol. i. p. 375) in giving Artaxerx- 
es a reign of fourteen years only. (See 
the Journut Asiatique for 1S41, p. 50*2; 
and compare Magoudi. tom. ii p. 159.) 
When the Armenian writers give him 
forty, forty-five, or even fifty years (Pat- 
knnian. in the Journal Asiatique for 
I860, p. 145), they perhaps include the 
time during which he was tributary king 
of Persia. (See Tabari. Chronique. ii. p. 
75: “ Ardeschir r£gna quatorze ansapr£s 
la mort d’Ardewan: puis il mourut. apres 
avoir r£gne en tout quarante-quatre 
ans.) 

2 This is the form of the name on the 

coins of Sapor, and in his inscriptions. 
The word means ••prince” — literally 
“king's son”— from Shah (contracted 
form of khshayathiya , “ king”) and 

puhr (=Achaemenian jmtra), “son.” 
See Mos. Choren. Hist. Armen ii. 74.) 

3 Malcolm. History of Persia, vol. i. p. 
90, note: D'Herbelot, Bibliothique Ori¬ 
entate, tom A. pp. 378-9. Some writers 
are content to make her an Arsaeid 
princess (Tabari, ii p. 7G). 

4 As Arcaxerxes only reigned fourteen 
3 *ears after his last victory over Arta- 
banus. if he then married that king’s 
daughter, and Sapor was their sou. he 
(Sapor) could not have been more than 
thirteen at his father’s death. But the 
wars in which he is at once engaged do 
not suit this age. 

5 Compare the stories that Cambyses 
was the son of Nitetis. a daughter of 
Ainasis (Herod, iii. 2); that Cyrus was a 
son of Mandau£, daughter of Astyages 
(ib. i. 103); and that Alexander the tireat 
was the son of Darius Codomannus. the 
last Achoemenian monarch (Malcolm, 
vol. i. p. 70). 

4 The tale that his mother was con¬ 
demned to death, but spared by the 
chief vizier because she was with child, 
and that her offspring was brought up 
secretly by the minister, who after a 
time revealed the matter to Artaverxes 
(Tabari, ii. pp 75-79: Malcolm, i. 9G, note; 
D'Herbelot, 1. s c.). deserves no cre¬ 
dence. Its details are contradictory. 

7 Malcolm, vol. i p. 97, note. 

8 Tabari calls this king Satiroim. and 
places the siege of Hatra after the cap¬ 
ture of Valerian (Chronique, ii. pp. 80- 
82). Satiroim is aDo given as the name 
of the Hatra monarch by Ma^oudi (tom. 
iv. pp. 81-82). 

9 See the Author’s Sixth Monarchy , 
pp. 179 and 190. 

‘ 10 Malcolm, i. pp. 90-7. Ma^oudi (iv. 
p. 84i and Tabari make Sapor many 
this princess; out say that shortly after¬ 
wards he put her to death ( Chronique , 
ii. p. 84). 


11 Gordian’s journey to the East is 
placed by Clinton in this year ( F . R. i. 
p. 256). Sapor's aggressions eert.iiuly 
preceded this journey. They must have 
occurred in the earlier months of a.d. 
241. or the later ones of a d 240. 

12 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall. vol. i. 
pp ; 307-8; De Cliainpagny, Cesarsdu 3m* 
Siecle , tom. ii. pp. 134-13(3 

15 The two Gordians. father and sou, 
who were shortly afterwards put down 
by Capelianus (Gibbon, vol. I. pp. 213- 
218 ) 

14 Maximus and Balbinus (ibid. p. 219). 

15 M. Antonins Gordianus, a grandson 
of the elder and a nephew of tne youn¬ 
ger Gordian He was only thirteen years 
of age when he was proclaimed, in a.d. 
23S(Herodiau. viii. 8). 

14 See the coins (Mionnet, Medailles, 
tom. v. pp. (525-628; and Supplement, 
torn viii. pp. 415, 416). 

17 According to Persian authorities, 
the wall fell down in answer to the 
prayers of the besiegers (Malcolm, vol. 

i. p. 93. Compaie Tabari, Chronique , ii. 
p. 79). 

10 Hist. August. Gordiani, § 27. 

» 9 ibid. § 26. 

20 The name is given as Misitheus in 
the Historia Augusta (which is followed 
by Gibbon and others), as Timesieles by 
Zosiinus (i. 17). But inscriptions show 
that the true form was Timesitheus 
(Eckhel, Doctr. Xutn. Vet. vii. p. 319; 
De Champagny, Cesars du 3 me Siecle , 
tom. ii. p. 204, note). 

21 See the inscription (No. 5530 in the 
collection of Henzen) summarized by De 
Champagn}*, 1 s. c. 

22 “ Frequentibns praeliis pugnavit et 
vicit” {Hist. Aug. Gord. § 20). 

23 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 5: “ApudResai- 
nam fuso fugatoque Persarum rege.” 

24 Hist. Aug. Gord. § 27. 

25 In the letter which he wrote to the 
senate from Mesopotamia, Gordian said: 
“Nisibin usque pervenimus, et, si di fa- 
verint, Ctesiphonta usque veniemus” 
{Hist. Aug. 1. s. c.) 

24 Hist. Aug Gord. § 2S. 

27 John of Antioch makes the Roman 
army penetrate to the ” mouths of the 
Tigris” (ct? to tov Tiyprjros oTopna, Fr. 
147); but this is very improbable. An 
advance into Southern Mesopotamia is, 
however, distinctly implied in the posi¬ 
tion of Gordian's tomb, which was some 
way south of the Khabour(Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 5). 

28 Hist. August Gord. § 29. 

29 De Champagny represents the peace 
made as altogether fa\orable to Rome 
(tom. ii. p. 210), and speaks of Armenia 
as having become Roman in consquence. 
But this was certainly not so. Armenia 
did not cease to be Persian till the third 
year of Diocletan. a.d. 286 (Mos. Clior. 

ii. 79). Some ancient writers called the 
peace “ very disgraceful to Rome” (Zo- 
sim. iii. 32: eipTjmjr al<r\i<TTTjy); but Nie¬ 
buhr’s conclusion seems to be just, viz. 
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that “Philip concluded a peace with the 
Persians, which was as honourable to the 
Romans as circumstances would allow” 
(Lectures on Auc. Hist., vol. iii. p. 28-1, 
E. T.>. 

30 From a.d. 241 to a d. 25S. 

81 Mos. Chor. ii. (19, 71, &c. 

82 See the statement in the Historia 
Augusta that the Bactrians, among 
others, declined to receive the over- 
tur s made to them by Sapor after his 
defeat of Valerian, and placed their ser¬ 
vices at the disposal of the Romans 
(Jill. Capit. Valer. § 7). 

33 See the Author's Ancient Monarch¬ 
ies . vol iv. p. 369. 

34 Ibid. vol. iv. p. 487; Herod, ix. 113. 

35 See text. p. 248. 

36 Philip, Decius. Gallus, ^Emilianus, 
Valerian, and Gallienus, whom he asso¬ 
ciated. Of these the first four perished 
within the space of five years (.a.d. #49- 
254). 

37 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. i. pp. 
298-326; Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient 
History , vol. iii. pp. 290-294, E. T. 

38 Amin Marc, xxiii. 5. Some place 
this capture later, as Gibbon (vol. i. p. 
32S) and Clinton ( F. R vol. i. p. 288); but 
it seems to me that the capture of the 
city by a sudden surprise (as related by 
Ammianus) is t3 be distinguished from 
the capture of which the inhabitants 
had due notice (mentioned by the anony¬ 
mous author of the Td /xerd A Loll'd, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 192). and that the 
former preceded the other. The fact 
that Ammianus refers the surprise to 
the reign of Gallienus is not conclusive 
against this view, since Gallienus was 
associated in the empire as early as a.d. 
253. 

39 Zosim. i. 32-34. A coin of Valerian, 
assigned to this year, has the legend 
“V1CT. PARTHICA” (Clinton, F. R. i. 

p. 282). 

40 See the letter of Valerian to the 
Senate, written from Mesopotamia, and 
preserved in the Historia Augusta , Mac- 
rian. § 12: — “Ego, Patres Conscripti, 
bellum Persicum gerens, Macriano to- 
tam rempublicam credidi quidem a 
parte militari. I lie nobis fidelis, ille 
mihi devotns, &c.” 

41 Hist . August. Valerian. §3: “Victus 
est a Sapore rege Persarum, dum ductu 
cujnsdani sui ducts, cui suramam omni¬ 
um bellicarum rerum agendarum com- 
miserat,seu fraude seu adversa fortuna, 
in ea esset loca deduct ns, ubi nec vigor 
nec disciplina militaris, quin caperetnr, 
quidqnam valere potuit.” I do not know 
why the recent editors, Jordan and Eys- 
senhardt, reject this passage (ed. of 
1864, p 70). 

42 Eutrop. ix. 7. 

43 Petrus Patric. Fr. 9; Zosim. i. 36. 

41 Zosim. 1. s. c. Zonaras (xii. 23) has 
a different account. According to him, 
Valerian was simply captured as he 
tried to escape. 

45 Gibbon speaks of the whole array 


laying down its arms (vol. i. p 328); but 
the position of Macriauus at ihe head of 
a considerable force, expressly said to 
be the remnant of the lost army, im¬ 
plies the escape of a certain number 
lHist Aug. Galiien. § 1). 

4ft Tlie Miriades (Mariades) of Malala 
(xii. p. 295) can scarcely be a different 
person from the Cyriades of the Histo¬ 
ria Augusta , Triginta Tyranni, § 2. 
Whether lie was-brought forward as a 
pretender before the death of Valerian 
or after is perhaps doubtful (De Cham- 
pagny, Cesars du 3me Siecle, tom. ii. p. 
430) But on the whole Gibbon's nexus 
of the events has the greatest proba¬ 
bility. 

47 The setting up of Miriades as em¬ 
peror is thought to be represented on 
more than one of Sapor’s bas-reliefs. A 
tablet on a large scale at Darabgerd 
(Flandin, pi. 33) seems to exhibit the 
Persian king on horseback, with Vale¬ 
rian prostrate beneath his charter’s 
feet, in the act of designating Miriades 
as monarch to the assembled Romans; 
Sapor's guards stand behind him with 
their hands upon their sword-hilts, while 
in front of him the Roman soldiers ac¬ 
cept their new ruler with acclamations. 
He himself raises his right arm as he 
takes an oath of fidelity to his suzerain. 

48 See the fragment of the anonymous 
continnator of Dio’s Roman History, in 
the Fr. Hist Gr. vol iv. p. 192. 

49 The simile is used bv Niebuhr ( Lec¬ 
tures , vol. iii. p. 294, E. T.) 

50 Zonaras, xii. 23; p. G30. 

51 See Zosim. i. 27 ad fin., and the 
comment of Gibbon (vol. i. pp. 329, 330). 

52 Agathias, iv. 24; p. 259, B. 

53 Zonal*. 1. s. c. 

54 Johann. Malal. Chronoqranhia, xii. 
p. 296. 

55 See the fragments of Peter Patri- 
cius in the Fragmenta Hist. Grcec. of C. 
Muller, vol. iv. p. 187, Fr. 10. 

56 Hist. August. Valer. § 7: Galiien. § 
10; Odenat. § 15; Agath. 1. s. c.: &c. 

57 Sext. Rnfus, c. 23. Compare Hiero- 
nym. Chron. anno 2281. 

58 Odenathus is called “Prince of the 
Saracens” by Procopins (Bell. Pers. ii. 
5), and John of Malala (xii p. 297). 

59 Hist. August. Valerian, § 7. (Com¬ 
pare, however, rhe life of Odenathus, 
where the capture of the concubines is 
referred to a later date.) 

60 Pet. Patric. Fr. 11. 

Pet. Patric. Fr. 11. 

62 Historia Augusta, Valer. § 7: “ Va- 
leriano apnd Persas consenescente.” 
Macrian. § 12; “ Infelicissimo, quod se- 
nex apud Persas consenuit.” 

63 Ibid. Galiien. § 1; “Erat ingens om- 
nibus moeror, quod irnperator Romanus 
in Perside serviliter teneretur.” 

64 The stories of the extreme ill treat¬ 
ment of Valerian start with Lactantius, 
or the author of the treatise De Morte 
Persecntorum . whoever he may be. 
This author wrote between a.d. 312 and 
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315 (Smith’s Diet, of Biography , ad voc. 
Cascilius), or above fifty years after the 
capture of Valerian. lie asserts posi¬ 
tively (c. s.) the use of Valerian as a 
footstool by Sapor, and the hanging of 
his skin in a temple, where it was often 
seen by Roman ambassadors Lactam 
tius is followed by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
excepting with regard to the employ¬ 
ment of Valerian as a footstool; and 
then the tales are repeated by Aurelius 
Victor (De Ccesaribus, c. 33) by his epi- 
touiator(Ep/f. c. 32), by Orosius (viii. 22j, 
and by Petrus Patricius (Fr, 13). On the 
w hole it seems to me that the preserva¬ 
tion of the skin is probabl 3 ' true (Euseb. 
Vit. Constant, iv. 11; Oral. Constant. 
xxiv. 2; Lactant. De M. P. c. 5); but 
that the employment of the captive em¬ 
peror as a stool from wdiich Sapor 
mounted his horse is a rhetorical inven¬ 
tion of Lactantius. fifty .years after the 
time, from whom alone later writers re¬ 
ceived it. 

95 Euseb. Chat. Constant, xxiv. 2. 

69 Lactant. 1. s. c.; Victor, Epit. 32; 
Oros. vii. 22. 

67 Lactant. 1. s. c.; Euseb. 1. s. c.; 
Agatli. iv. p. 133, A. 

68 Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 331. 

69 De Champagny, Cesavs, &g. tom. ii. 
p. 437. 

70 See the bas-reliefs of Sargon (Botta, 
Monument de Ninive, pis. 83, 118. 120) 
and Asshur-bani-pal (Layard. Monu¬ 
ments of Nineveh , 2nd series, pis. 45 and 
47); and compare the Behistun Inscrip¬ 
tion (col. ii. par. 13 and 14; col. iii. par. 8) 
and the Sassanian relief described by 
Malcolm (Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 254). 

71 See Flandin, pis. 33, 49, 53, &c.; 
Texier, pi. 129, &c. 

72 It has been said that there is one ex¬ 
ception (Thomas in .4s Soc. Journal , 
vol. iii. N. S. p. 304). But the figure re¬ 
ferred to represents, 1 believe, Miriades. 
(See PI. XIV.) 

73 Tabari is the only Oriental writer 
w’ho reports that Valerian was used 
cruelly; but his statement that Sapor 
cut off his prisoner’s nose and then set 
him at liberty ( Chronique, tom. ii. p. 80) 
can scarcely be thought worthy of 
credit. 

74 Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient His¬ 
tory. vol. iii. p. 295. 

73 Hist. August. Gallien. § 3; Quietus, 

79 Ihid. Odenath. § 15. Compare the 
letter of Aurelian preserved in this valu¬ 
able compilation (Zenob. § 30). 

71 Ibid. Gallien. § 10: “ Ad Ctesiplion- 
tem Parthorum mnltitndinem obsedil." 
Zosim. i. p. 39: Ile'pcras tois oixecoi? ivaire- 
KAeicrer\ Svncellns makes him succeed 
in taking the city (KTTjo-n^ah'Ta noXiopKia 
napa<TTr}adfj.ei’os)i but this is ail exagge¬ 
ration. (See his Chronographia. pp. 
710-7.) 

78 Hist. Augud. Gallien. § 10; “ Fue- 
runt longa et variti praelia.” 

79 lb, “koconini diftleultatibus in 


alieno solo imperator optimus labora 
bat.” 

80 Of these he sent some to Gallienns, 
whom that weak monarch led in tri¬ 
umph (Hist. August. 1. s. c.). 

81 “Odenathum, participato imperio, 
Augustum vocavit” (Hist. Aug. Gallien. 
§ 12 ). 

82 See De Champagny, Cesars , &c 
tom. iii. p. 45. 

83 Hist. Aug. Gallien. § 13. 

84 “Zenobia Palmyrenis et orientali- 

bus plerisque viriliter imperante,” ibid. 
(Compare the letter of Aurelian to tlie 
Senate, preserved in the Hist. August ., 
Triginta Tyramii, Zenob. § 80.) 

85 See above, note 83; and compare 
Hist. A ug. Claud § 4. 

89 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 
98; Texier, Description de V Armenie, de 
la Perse , Ac. pp. 205-208; pis. 146 to 151; 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse, tom. ii. pp. 
248-281, pis. 45-54. 

87 The sculptures at Shahpur are 
generally Sapor the First’s. They may 
be identified b 3 ' the resemblance of the 
chief figure to the head upon Sapor's 
coins, and to the figure declared b 3 * an 
inscription to be Sapor at Nakhsh-i-Ra- 
jab (Ker Porter, pi. 28). 

88 See Malcolm, vol. i. opp p. 255; Tex¬ 
ier, pi. 146; Flandin. pi. 49. 

89 Texier, pi. 147; Flandin, pi. 53. 

90 See the Journal of the Geographi¬ 
cal Society, vol. ix. pp. 73-4; vol. xvi. 
pp. 27-8; Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, 
p. 298. 

91 Tabari, Chronique, tom. ii. p. 80. 

- 92 Loftus, p. 299. Compare Geograph, 
Journal, vol. ix. p. 75; vol. xvi. p. 28. 

93 Niebuhr, C., Voyages, tom. ii. p. 129; 
Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pp. 540-575; 
Malcolm. Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 254; 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse , tom. ii. pp. 
97-135, Ac.; Texier, Description de VAr¬ 
menie. Ac. tom. ii. pp. 226-231. &c. 

94 Ker Porter, vol. i. pi. 21; Texier, pi. 
129. 

96 Texier, pi. 139. 

99 See Thomas in Journal of As. So¬ 
ciety, iii. N. S. p. 301; and compare De 
Sac>\ Inscriptions de Nakschi-Poustam, 
pp 31 and 105; Spiegel, Grammatik , p. 
169. The inscription may be thus ren¬ 
dered:—“This is the representation of 
the Ormazd-worshipping divine Sapor, 
king of kings Arian and non-Aiian, 
lieaven-descended, of the race of the 
gods, son of the Ormazd-worsliipping 
divine Artaxerxes, king of the kings of 
Aria, heaven-descended, of the race of 
the gods, grandson of the divine Papak, 
the king.” See Hang on the Haji-abad 
Inscription, which commences in ex¬ 
actly the same wa 3 *. (Old Pahlavi-Pa- 
zand Glossary, pp. 48-51.1 

97 Compare the Author’s Sixth Mon¬ 
archy. p. 64. 

98 See Longperler, Mtdnilles des Sas- 
sanides, pi. 8 and pp. 13-18. 

99 A few coins of Sapor I. have, on the 
reverse, a fire-altar without supporters, 
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like the coins of his father. [PI. XV. Fig. 

100 For the meaning of these legends, 
see text, p. 276. 

101 See Bohlen, Das alte Indien, vol. i. 
pp. 369, et seq. 

102 Milman, History of the Jeivs, vol. 
ii. p. 485. 

103 Routh, Reliquiae , Saeroe, vol. iv. 
pp. 147, 153, &c.; Augustin, De Nat. 
Boni , p. 515; Contr. Faust, passim; Epi- 
phan. Adv. Hoeres. Ixvi. 

104 Burton, Ecclts. Hist, of First Three 
Cen turies , vol. ii. p. 408. 

105 Epiphan. Adv. Hceres. Ixvi. §§ 1-3. 
Compare Milman, History of Christi¬ 
anity, vol. ii pp. 259, *260, 261, &c. 

108 Burton, p. 409; Milman, p. 263. 

107 Milman, pp. 259-271. 

i°8 Burton, p. 410. 

109 According to the interpretation of 
one writer, Sapor has left a record 
which sufficiently indicates his adoption 
at one time in his life of a species of 
mongrel Christianity. Mr. Thomas finds 
the name of JESUS in the Haji-abad in¬ 
scription, accompanied by the epithet 
“the Lord,” and the statement that He 
“mercifully brought joy to the people 
of the world.” (See his explanation of 
the inscription in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. iii.. New 
Series, pp. 33S-S.) Another interpreter, 
however, with at least equal claims to 
attention, Dr. Martin Haug. finds no 
reference at all to Jesus or to religion 
in the record, which describes, accord¬ 
ing to him. Sapor’s shooting of an arrow 
from the Haji-abad cave at a target 
placed without it, and his failure to hit 
the mark, thence proceeding to give a 
mystical account of the failure, which 
is ascribed to the existence of an invisi¬ 
ble target at the spot where the arrow 
fell. ( Old Pah la vi -Pazaud Glossary, pp. 
45-65.) It seems to result from the ex¬ 
treme difference between the interpre¬ 
tations of these two scholars, that the 
language of the early Sassanian inscrip¬ 
tions is as yet too imperfectly known to 
allow of any conclusions heing drawn 
from them, excepting where they are 
accompanied by a Greek transcript. 
Magoudi says that, on the first preaching 
of Manes, Sapor “ abjured the doctrine 
of the Magi to embrace that of the new 
teacher,” but that he afterwards re¬ 
turned to the worship of his ancestors 
(tom. ii. p. 164). 

110 Burton. 1. s. c.; Milman, p. 263. 

1,1 Augustin. Contr. Fortunat. admit.; 
Contr. Faust, v. 1. 

112 See text, p. 287. 

115 See text, p. 290. 

114 Besides the works of usefulness al¬ 
ready mentioned (p. 289), Sapor is said 
to have constructed the great bridge of 
Dizful, which has 22 arches, and is 450 
paces long (See M. Mohrs translation 
of the Modjmel-al-Tewarikh in the Jour¬ 
nal Asiaiique for 1841, p. 511.) 

11 6 kopgD^rier thinks that the hand of 


Greek artists is to be recognized in the 
heads aud emblems upon early Sassa¬ 
nian coins {Medailles des Sassanides, p. 
5). 

116 Tabari, Chronique , tom. ii. p. 81; 
Magoudi, Prairies d'Or , tom. ii. p. 160, 
tom. iv. p. 83: Mirkhond, Histoire des 
Sassanides, pp. 285-7. The portrait on 
the gem given [PI. XV. Fig. 5] tends to 
confirm the testimony. 

117 Malcolm, History of Persia , vol. i. 
p. 99. 

CHAPTER V, 

4 See Agathias, iv. p. 134; Eutychius, 
vol. i. pp. 384, 387, 395. 

2 The full form is Hormisdates or Or- 
misdates, “given hy Ormazd.” This is 
first contracted into Hormisdas, and 
then by the later Persians into Hormuz. 
The form of the name on the coins of 
Hormisdas II. is Auhrmazdi. 

3 Agath. 1. s. c. Compare Tabari, ii. p. 
89: Magoudi, ii. p. 166. 

4 So Milman ( History of Christianity , 
vol. ii. p. 272): but Malcolm places his 
return to Persia under Varaliran I. (Hist, 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 101). So Mirkhond, 
Histoire des Sassanides, p. 295. 

6 Magoudi, tom. ii. p. 166: Malcolm, 
Hist, of Persia, vol. i p. 100: Mirkhond, 
Histoire des Sassanides, p. 293. 

6 Magoudi tells us (tom. ii. p. 238) that, 
according to Abu Obe'idah, Varahran 
was the son of Sapor and brother of 
Hormisdas; but all other authorities, so 
far as I know, make him the son of Hor¬ 
misdas. 

7 The orthography of the name upon 
the coins is Varahran (Longperier, Me¬ 
dailles. p. 20). This the Greeks express¬ 
ed by Ovapatnjs, or Ovapapavys. The later 
Persians corrupted the name into Bah- 
ram. That the Achaemenian Persians 
had some similar contracted form of the 
word appears from the name Pharan- 
dates, or Phere adates. (See Sir H. Raw- 
liu^on’s remarks on this name in the 
Author's Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 452, 2nd 
ed.) 

8 Mr. Thomas does not allow that any 
of the extant coius belong to Hormisdas 
the First (see Nmn. Chi on. for 1872. p. 
105). Mordtmann (Zeitschrift, vol. viii. 
pp. 37-9; vol. xix. pp. 423, 478) regards 
as his the coins having the lion-crested 
cap with a flower rising from the sum¬ 
mit. These coins, however, must, from 
the Indian emblems on some of them 
(Thomas. 1. s. c.), belong to Hormisdas 
II. As the portraits on these coins and 
on those with the eagle cap are wholly 
different, I suspect that the latter may 
he coins of the first Hormisdas. [PI. 
XV. Fig. 3.] The gem regarded by 
Mordtmann as hearing the name and 
head of the first Hormisdas ( Zeitschrijt , 
vol. xviii. p. 7; pi. i. fig. 5) must be as¬ 
signed to the second prince of the name, 
from the resemblance of the head to the 
portraits on the lion coins. 

9 ^.gath, iv, p. 134, D; rp^ir erecn /3ours 
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Xfvaas. So Matjoudi (ii. p. 167). Eutvch. 
vol. i. p. 384: "Tres annos cum tr'ibus 
mensibus regnavit.” 

10 Malcolm, History of Persin , 1. s. c.; 
Tabari, tom. ii. p. 89; Mirkhond, Histoire 
des Sassanides, 1. s. c. 

11 So Milman (Hist, of Christianity , 
vol. ii. p. 272). Compare Magoudi, tom. 
ii. p. 167. 

12 Milman, 1. s. c.; Mirkhond, p. 296; 
Suidas ad voc. &c. 

13 Besides Valerian (who. according to 
some, was flayed alive > and Manes, we 
hear of a certain Nachoragan being 
flayed alive by Chosroes (Agath. iv. p. 
132. D). Some of the ecclesiastical 
writers call flaying alive “ihe Persian 
punishment” (Theodoret. Adv. Hcereses, 
i. 26; Cyrill. Catech. vii.). It is also 
mentioned as a Persian custom by 
Faustus (Bibl. Hist. iv. 21). 

14 In early times the Achaemenian Per¬ 
sians flayed men after killing them (He¬ 
rod. V. 25, tr^d|a? anefetpc). The same 
was the practice of the European Scyth¬ 
ians (ibid. iv. 64). It may be suspected 
that the flaying process which is repre¬ 
sented in the Assyrian sculptures was 
performed on dead bodies (Ancient Mon - 
archies, vol. i. p. 244, 2nd edition). Mal¬ 
colm cautiously says of Mani: “Maui 
and almost all his disciples were put to 
death by order of Banaram; and the 
skin of the impostor was hung up; - * 
which does not imply flaying alive (see 
Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 101). 

15 Malcolm. 1. s. c.; Mirkhond, 1. s. c.; 
Tabari, tom. ii. p. 90. 

18 Burton says: “Manes was put to 
death, either by o ucifixion or hy exco¬ 
riation" ( Lectures on the First Three 
Centuries, vol. ii. p. 410), which shows 
that two accounts were known to him. 
Eutycliius gives a different account 
from either of these. According to him, 
Varahran “cut Manes asunder” (“Ma- 
nem prehensum medium dii'isit Bah- 
ram.” vol. i. p. 301). 

17 Milman, vol. ii. p. 273. 

Vopise. Pit. Aurelian. (in the His - 
tor in Augusta). § 27. 

»»Ibid. §28. 

20 “Zenobia. cum fugeretcamelisquos 
dromadas vocitant, atque ad Persas iter 
tenderet , equitibus est capta.” (Vopise. 
1. s. c.) 

21 “ Hoc mumis [sc. pallium breve pur- 
pureum lanestre. ad quod cum matrouae 
atque ipse Aurelianus jungerent purpu¬ 
ras suas. cineris specie decolorari vide- 
bantur cseterse divini comparatione ful- 
goiis] rex Persarum ab Indis interiori- 
nus sumptum Aureliano dedisse perhi- 
bctur, scribens, ‘Sume purpuram, qua- 
lis apud nos est.’ ” (Vopise. Aurel. § 
29.) 

22 Ibid. § 33: “Currus regii tres fue- 
runt . . . unus Odenati argento, auro, 
gemmisoperosusatque distinctus; alter. 
quem rex Persarum Aureliano dono de¬ 
em.” De Champagnj' has represented 
this as a chariot which the Persian king 


had given to Odennthus ( Cesars du 
Siecte , tom. iii. p. 119). 

23 Vopise. I. s. c. 

24 Ibid. §35: “Persis . . . bellum in- 
dixit [Aurelianus].” 

25 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. 
i. p. 382. 

28 “ Paratomagno potiusquam ingenti 
exercitn.” (Vopise. Aurel. § 35.) 

27 “ Mansionem quae est inter Heracli- 
am et Byzantium.” (Vopise. §36.) For 
the exact situation, see /tine». ^nioiitn. 
(p. 153. ed. Parthey et Pinder). w here we 
find that it was 18 Roman miles from 
Heraclea (Perinthus), and 47 from By¬ 
zantium. 

28 Agath. iv. p. 134, C; Eutych. i. p. 
387; Mirkhond, p. 297: Tabari, ii. p. 90. 

29 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 
102; Mirkhond, Histoire des Sassanides, 
pp. 297-8. Macoudi says that he aban¬ 
doned himself to pleasure and idleness, 
passed his time in hunting and other 
amusements, gave the management of 
the empire to nil worth j* favorites, and 
allowed hundreds of towns and villages 
to fall into ruin (tom. ii. pp. 168-173). It 
is perhaps a sign of his soft and pleas¬ 
ure-loving temperament that he alone 
of the Sassanian kings places the effigy 
of his wife upon his coins. This em 
placement implies association in the 
kingdom. [PI. XV. Fig. 4.1 

30 Is the bas relief at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
represented by Ker Porter (vol. i. pi. 24), 
intended to commemorate this scene ? 
It “consists of a king” (wearing the 
peculiar headdress of Varahran II.) 
“standing in a niche or rostrum, as if 
delivering a harangue*’ (ibid. vol. i. p. 
557. [See PI. XVI.l 

31 Agath. iv. p. 135. A. 

32 Saca-stan is “the country of the 

Saka*’ (Sacae or Scytlis). It received the 
name probably at the time of the great 
invasion of rheYue-Chi. (See the Au 
tlior's Sixth Monarchy, p. 65.) 

33 The suhjectiou of the Segestani is 
perhaps thesuhject of the bas-relief rep¬ 
resented by Flandin (pi. 51). where the 

| monarch wears the peculiar headdress 
of Varahran II. 

34 The bulk of the Persian forces were 
“detained on the frontiers of India” 
when Carus crossed the Euphrates (Gib¬ 
bon. vol. ii. p. 55). 

35 Probus, in a.d. 279, dismissed a Per¬ 
sian embassy with threats (Vopise. 
»ro6. § 17). Soon afterwards, however, 
he “ made peace with the Persians” 
(ibid. § 18). But a little before his death, 
in a.d. 282. we hear of his meditating a 
Persian expedition (ibid. § 20). 

38 Vopise. Car. § 8. 

37 Gibbon, 1. s. c. 

3 * Vopise. 1. s. c.; Eutrop. ix. 18; Au¬ 
rel. Viet. Coes, xxxviii. Compare Mos. 
Clior. Hist. Arm. ii. 76. 

39 See the letter of the secretary, Ju¬ 
lius Calpurnius, preserved by Vopiscus 
(1. s. c.), and translated by Gibbon (De 
cline and Eq.U x vol, ii. pp/55-6). 
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40 Gibbon seems to believe that Cams 
was killed by lightning (vol. ii. p. 56). 
Niebuhr wavers between lightning and 
assassination (Lectures , vol. iii. p. 305, 
E. T.). De Champagny says that the 
whole matter is shrouded in impenetra¬ 
ble mystery ( Cesars du 3 me Siecle, tom. 
iii p. 186). 

41 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 324; and 
compare De Champagny, tom. iii. p. 186, 
note 1. 

42 It was an old Roman superstition 
chat “ places or persons struck with 
lightning were singularly devoted to the 
wrath of heaven” (Gibbon, vol. i. p. 413). 
There was also a special belief that 
‘‘when the praetorium was struck, it 
foreboded the destruction of the army 
itself” (Niebuhr, Lectures , vol. iii. p. 
305, E. T.). 

43 When Numerian is credited with 
Persian victories (Nemes. Cyneget. 71-2), 
it is on the notion that, having been as¬ 
sociated by Cams, he had part in the 
successes of a.d. 283. That Numerian 
retreated upon the death of his father 
without tempting fortune any further, 
is clear from Aur. Viet. Coes, xxxviii., 
and Vopiscus. Numer. §11. 

44 During this interval Numerian was 
killed, Diocletian invested with the pur¬ 
ple, Carinus defeated and slain, and 
Maxiniian associated. (Gibbon, vol. ii. 
Pp. 60-66.) 

45 Moses of Chorene makes the sub¬ 
jection of Armenia to Persia last twen¬ 
ty-six years {Hist. Arm. ii. 74, sub fin.). 
But if he is right in making Artaxerxes 
the king who reduced Armenia, and in 
stating that Tiridates regained the 
throne in the third year of Diocletian 
(ii. <9), the duration of the subjection 
must have been, at least, forty-six years, 
since Artaxerxes died in a.d. 24i, and 
the third of Diocletian w as a.d. 286. 

46 Mos. Chor. ii. 77. 

47 Moses omits this feature of the 
struggle, but Agathangelus supplies it. 
(Agathang. Hist. Regn. Tiridat. c. iii. § 
21: 6 /3atriAei>s t'ov T^prjSarrjv, . . . trrparev- 
fi.a ets (2orj9eiav iyxeipiaas, anekvaev ei? ttjj.' 
iSiav xiopav.) 

48 Mos. Chor. ii. 79. 

49 Agathang, iii. § 21; Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

50 Especially in Assyria. (Agathang. 
iv. §55: tt]v eirap^iav rfjs ’Aaavpias eVara^e 
SetvoTarais TrArjyats. Mos. Chor. ii. 79, ad 
fin.) 

51 So Muses. Agathangelus, while 
praising highly the warlike qualities of 
Tiridates (1. s. c.), avoids these improb¬ 
able details. 

52 Agathias, iv. p. 134. D; Eutych. vol. 
i. p. 387. Mirkhond agrees ( Histoire des 
Sa.'Sanides , p. 299), but notes that his 
authorities varied. Malcolm says that 
some of the native waiters allow' him 
only thirteen years ( History of Persia. 
vol. i. p. 103, note). Tabari gives him no 
more than four! ( Chronique , ii. p. 90). 

53 Tabari says (I. s. c.) that Varahran 
II. had no sou, but w T as succeeded by his 


brother Narses. Narses himself says 
that he w r as the son of Sapor and grand¬ 
son of Artaxerxes. 11 is thought that he 
may have omitted his immediate ances¬ 
tors as persons of small account (Thom¬ 
as in Num. Chron. for 1872. p. 113); but 
such omission is very unusual. 

54 Mirkhond, p. 300. A bas-relief at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam seems to represent 
him as receiving the crown from his 
mother. (Ker Porter, pi. 19.) 

65 The inaugural address of Varahran 
III. is reported as follows: “I ascend 
this throne by right, as the issue of 
your kings; but the sole end which I 
propose to myself in ruling is to obtain 
for the people w r ho shall be subject to 
me a happy and quiet life. I place all 
my trust in thegoodnessof God. through 
w r hose help all things may end happily. 
If God preserves my life, I will conduct 
myself towards you in such a w r ay that 
all who hear me spoken of will load me 
with blessings. If , on the contrary, the 
angel of death comes and carries me 
away , I hope that God will not forsake 
you or suffer you to perish.” (Mir¬ 
khond, Hist, des Nassau ides, 1. s. c.) 

56 Agathias, 1. s. c.; Eutych. vol. i. p. 
395. So also Firdusi in the Shah-nameh. 
Some Oriental writers, however, gave 
him a reign of nine years. (Mirkhond, 
1. s. c.) 

57 Agathang. iv. §§ 55 and 57. 

CHAPTER VI. 

l The relationship of Narses to his 
predecessor is exceedingly doubtful. 
He himself declares in an inscription 
that he was the son of Sapor and the 
grandson of Artaxerxes (see note 53, 
Chapter V.); and his statement is con¬ 
firmed by the Arahian writer, Abu Obe'f- 
dali (Magoudi, tom. ii. p. 238), and by 
the Armenian historian, Sepeos. (See 
the Journal Asiatique for 1866. p. 149.) 
Tabari, however, makes him the son of 
Varahran I. (Chronique. tom. ii. p. 90.) 
So Magoudi (tom. ii. p. 174). Agathias 
avoids the question of relationship. 
Mirkhond (p. 301) and the Persian 
writers generally say that he w^as the 
soil of Varahran II. For my own part, 
I should incline to accept his own state¬ 
ment, and to suppose that, Varahran 
HI. having died without issue, the crown 
reverted to his great-great-uncle, a man 
of years and experience, who, however, 
was not allowed to enjoy the throne 
without a struggle with another prince 
of the royal house, a certain Horinisdas. 

2 This passage of history rests entirely 
on a single sentence in a Latin writer of 
uncertain date, the author of the “ Pane¬ 
gyric” quoted by Gibbon ( Decline and 
Fall , vol. ii. p. 81, note 61) 

3 “I’psos Persas ipsumque regem ad- 
scitis Saccis. et Russis, et Gellis. petit 
frater Ormies.” ( Paneg. Vet. ii. 17.) 
The Gelli are w r ell identified by Gibbon 
with the inhabitants of Ghilan, the Gelse 
of earlier writers. The Saccge (Sacsel 
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are undoubtedly Scyt.hs. They may 
have dwelt on the Oxus, or possibly in 
Affghanisian. The Russi should, by 
their name, be “ Russians;” but it must 
be admitted that we have otherwise no 
mention of them by the classical writers 
till the ninth century a.d. If, how¬ 
ever, they are intended in Ezek. xxxviii. 
2, 3, xxxix. 1 (as Gesenins and Dean 
Stanley argue), they may be meant also 
in the present passage. 

4 See Clinton, F ", R. vol. i. p. 340, where 
it is proved that the first campaign of 
Galerius was as early as a d. 297. If so, 
the movements which provoked it must 
have fallen, at the latest, in a.d. 296. 

6 See text, p. 300. 

6 Mos. Chor. ii. 79, ad fin. : “ Etiam 
ultra Ctcsiphontem incursiones fecit.” 

7 Amin. Marc, xxiii. 5. Compare the 
treatise De Morte Persecxitorvm, § 9. 

8 Aurel. Viet. Ccesar. § 39; Zonar. xii. 
31, 

0 Aram. Blare, xxiii. 5; Zonar. 1. s. c.; 
Eutrop. ix. 21; &c. 

10 First at Alexandria (Aurel. Viet. 
1. s. c); then at Antioch (Lactant. De 
Morte Perse c. 1. s. c.). 

11 Lactant. De Morte Persecutor. § 9; 
Aurel. Victor. De Ccesaribus , § 39. Zo¬ 
naras makes him actually invade Syria 
(tou Nap<rou roivvy tovtov totc ttjv 2 vpiay 
ATji^opeVov, xii. 31). 

12 See Gibbon. Decline and Fall, ch. 
xiii. (vol. ii. p. 82). On the real charac¬ 
ter of the region see the Author's Sixth 
Monarchy. pp. 91, 92. 

13 Victor expresses the commission of 
Galerius as follows: “ Provincia credita 
Blaximiauo Caesari, uti relictis finibus 
in Me sop otaniiam progrecleretur , ad ar- 
cendos Persarum impetus.” (1 s c.) 

14 (Bros. vii. 25: “Cum duobus jam 
praeliis adversus Narseum conflixisset, 
tertio inter Callinicum et Carras con- 
gressus et victus, a missis copiis, ad Dio- 
cletianum refugit.” 

15 Aurel. Viet. Cces. §39; Zonar. 1. s. c.; 
Eutrop. ix. 24; Julian, Paneg. Constant. 
p. 18, A. 

18 Gibbon’s description of the battle 
(1. s. c.) is wholly imaginary, no classical 
writer having left us any account of it. 
He transfers to the conflict between Ga¬ 
lerius and Narses all that Plutarch and 
Dio relate of Crassns and Surenas. This 
is scarcely an allowable mode of writing 
history. 

17 In transferring to this occasion an 
anecdote related of Tiridates by Bloses 
of Chorend. and attached by him to a 
defeat of Cams by the Persians, icliich 
never took place, our great historian 
does not perhaps transcend the limits of 
a sound historical criticism. 

18 Mos. Chor ii. 76. 

10 Eutrop. 1. s. c.; Amm. Blare, xiv. 11. 
The “mile almost” of Ammianus be¬ 
comes “several miles” in Eutropius, 
Festns (§ 25), and Orosius (vii. 25); and 
“several leagues” in Tillemont {Hist, 
des Empercurs, iv. p. 37). 


20 Oros. 1. s. c.: “Per Illvricum et 
Bloesiam undique copias contraxit.” 

21 Jornandes, De Cothomm rebus yes 
tis , c. 21. 

22 Aurel. Victor. Cces. § 39: “Per Ar 
meniam in hostes contendir, qua? sola, 
seu facilior, vincendi via est.” 

23 Festus. § 25. 

24 Synes. Reg. p. 19, A. Compare Fes- 
tus, 1. s. c., and Eutropius, ix. 25. 

25 Festus, 1. s. c. Compare Amm 
Blare, xxii. 4: “Sub Blaximiano Caesare 
valla regis Persarum direpto.” 

26 Zonaras, xii. 31. 

27 Ibid. Compare Eutrop. ix. 25; Oros 
vii. 25. 

28 “ Captivos quamplurimos Persarum 
nobilium abdnxit.” (Oros. 1. s. c.) 

29 Zonaras makes him pursue Narses 
“ into the inner parts of Persia” (pe^pi 
-ri)s €i'$oTepa? IlepcrtSos); and Eutropius 
speaks of Narses as betaking himself to 
the remotest solitudes of his kingdom 
(ix. 25). But, it ma 3 T be questioned 
whether the defeated monarch ever fled 
further than Bledia. where we And him 
when an ambassador is sent to him by 
Diocletian (Pet. Patric. Fr. 14). 

30 Zonaras. 1. s. c. 

31 Petrus Patricius. Although this au¬ 
thor did not write till towards the close 
of the sixth century, he is generally al¬ 
lowed by historical critics to be among 
the best authorities even for the events 
of three centuries previously. (See Gib¬ 
bon, Decline and Fall, ch xiii. vol. ii. p. 
84, note 74; C. Bliiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 
iv. pp. 181-4; Niebuhr. Preface to the 
Bonn edition of the Excerpta de Leya 
tionibus.) 

32 1 have been content to translate Pa¬ 
tricius. Gibbon, by recasting the entire 
oration and changing the position « f all 
its parts, produces a fine result; blit I 
have not felt at liberty to work up the 
ancient materials after-his fashion. 

33 Note the absence here of any allu¬ 
sion to fetters, or to the employment of 
Valerian by his captor as a horseblock; 
and remark that the flaying is distinctly 
made subsequent to his decease. 

34 Gibbon (1. s. c.) has incorrectly plac¬ 
ed the embassy of Apharbau after the 
meeting of Galerius with Diocletian at 
Nisibis, and has made both monarchs 
present at the interview'. De Cham- 
pagny has seen the true order of the 
events ( Cesars du 3 me Siecle , tom. iii 
pp. 304-5). 

35 Eutrop. ix. 25; Julian, Ch at. i. p. 18, 
A. 

38 Pet. Patric. Fr. 14. 

37 Gibbon, ch. xiii. (vol. ii. p. 81). 

38 Aurel. Viet. 1. s. c.: ” Adeo victor 
[Galerius erat], ut. ni Valerius, cujus 
nutu omnia gerebantur, incertum qua 
causa, abnnisset, Romani fasces in pro- 
vinciam novam ferrentnr.” 

39 Patricius (1. s. c.) calls him arnypa<£ea 
ttjs yvyfxi}?, a sort of “Secretary of 
State ” 

49 ’Er Toi$ erSore'pw Ton* /3a<riA<iwr, (Pet*. 
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Patric. 1 s. c.) The palace seems to 
nave been on the river Asprudis, which 
cannot be indentified. 

41 Patricius calls him “governor of 
Symium.” Gibbon identities Symium 
with Synia, a tract east of Mount Ararat 
(Armen. Gcoyraph. § 74). 

42 Patricias. 1. s. c. 

43 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv. 7. Gib¬ 
bon has strangely intermixed the state¬ 
ments of the two writers, ascribing the 
mention of Intilene to Ammianus, and 
that of Rehimene to Patricius (vol. ii. p. 
87, note 79), which is the reverse of the 
truth. 

44 Pet. Patric. Fr. 14. 

46 This was the view of Valesius fad 
Aram, Marc. xxv. 7), of Tillemont ( His- 
toire des Empereurs , tom. iv. p. 40), and 
of most writers anterior to Gibbon. It 
was argued that the provinces were 
called “ Transtigritanae.” because they 
were so to the Persians! 

46 De Champagny places them all 
“ west of Lake Van and south of Arme¬ 
nia.” ( Cesars du 3 rae Siecle , tom. iii. p. 
305, note.) 

47 As Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 87; Niebuhr, 
Lectures on Roman History , vol. iii. p. 
311, E. T.; and Mr. James in Smith's 
Diet, of Geography , ad voc. Cordyene. 

48 See notes 42 and 43. 

49 Menander Protect. Fr. 55, p. 257. 

60 See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 39, and compere the map of Armenia, 
Assyria, and Kurdistan at the end of 
the book. 

51 The most important are Eutrop. vi. 
7; Procop. De Bell. Pers. i. 8; De JEdific. 
iii. 2; Menand. Protect. Fr. 55, 57, and 
60; Johann. Epiphan. Fr. 1, § 3; Armen. 
Geogr. § 68. 

62 It is remarkable that the appella¬ 
tion has changed so little in the course 
of centuries. The Assyrian monarclis 
call the country Kirznn. 

53 Amm. Marc. xx. 7. 

64 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p.53. 

66 Strab. xi. 12, § 4, xvi. 1, § 24; Plu¬ 
tarch, Lucull. 26; &c. 

66 Xen. Annb. iv. i. §§ 2-3; Strab. xvi. 
1, § 8; Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 7; Plin. H. 
N. vi. 15; Ptol. v. 13. 

67 The “Sopheue” of Patricius may 
safely be set aside, since it had long 
been Roman. His “Intilene” some 
would change into Ingilene, a district 
mentioned as “lying beyond Mesopota¬ 
mia” by Epiphanius (De Hceres. lx. vol. 
i. p. 505, ed Vales.). The “Rehimene” 
of Ammianus is confirmed by Zosimus, 
who mentions “ Remenians” among the 
tribes ceded by Jovian (iii. 31). The 
“Moxoene” of Ammianus does not 
elsewhere occur. Is it the modern 
“district of Mokus” (Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 417, note)? Zosimus has in its 
place “Zalene,” a name of which I can 
make nothing. 

68 Corduense. nberis regionis et nos¬ 
tra?.” (Amm. Marc. xxv. 7.) 

? 9 Ibid. Compare Zosim. iii. 31. 


80 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c.: “Petebat rex 
obstinatius sua dudum a Maximiano 
erepta.” 

61 Pace facta. Mesopotamia est resti- 
tuta: et super ripam Tig rid is limes est 
confirmatns. ut (“ with the further con¬ 
dition that”) quinque gentium trans 
Tigridem constitutarum ditionem asse- 
queremur.” (Festus, § 14.) 

62 Decline and Fall , ch. xiii. (vol. ii. p. 
87. note 77). 

63 Decline and Fall, ch. xiii. (vol. ii. p. 

88 ). 

84 Mos. Chor. ii. 84. 

66 We can only say with De Cham¬ 
pagny: “L’Arra^nie, vassale de Rome, 
fut agrandie” (Cesars, tom. iii. p. 305), 
and that the augmentation was on the 
side of Media. 

86 Tacit. Ann. vi. 33: “Iberi, locorum 
potentes, Caspia via Sarmatam in Ar- 
menios raptim effuuduut.” Compare 
Dio Cass. lxix. 15. 

£7 Nineveh, which was now once more 
a place of importance (see Tac. Ann. xii. 
13; Amm. Marc, xviii. 7, ad init .; Lay¬ 
ard, Nin. and Bab. pp. 590-1), and which 
was nearer Nisibis than any other Per¬ 
sian town of consequence, lay at the dis¬ 
tance of nearly 120 miles. Arbela was 
nearly 60 miles further off. 

88 On the trade between Rome and 
Parthia, see Herodian, iv. 18; and com¬ 
pare the Author’s Sixth Monarchy, p. 
233. It is probable that the exchange 
of Persian for Parthian rule had made 
but little difference in the course or 
character of the traffic. 

69 See text, p. 307. 

70 Lacant. De Morte Persec. § 9; “ Con- 
citatus domesticis exemplis avi sui Sa- 
poris, ad occupaudum Orientem maguis 
copiis [NarsesJ inhiabat.” 

71 The abdication of Narses rests 
wholly upon the authority of the Ori¬ 
ental writers. (See Mirkhond, Histone 
des Sassanides, p. 302; Malcolm. History 
of Persia , vol. i. p. 104.) It is accepted, 
however, as a fact by most moderns. 
See Malcolm, 1. s. c.; Plate in Smith’s 
Diet, of Biography, vol. iii. p. 717, &c.) 

72 Mirkhond, 1. s. c. 

73 He is said to have been surnamed 
Nakhdjirkan, or “Hunter of wild beasts” 
(Mirkhond, p. 303). It is remarkable 
that the headdress which distinguishes 
him on his coins is adorned with horns, 
either of the ibex or the stag. [PI. XVIII. 
Fig. 2.] This ornamentation is quite 
peculiar to him; and it adds a weight to 
the other statements of the native 
writers as to his predilections. 

74 Dr. Plate says he died in the year 
that he abdicated; but I know no au¬ 
thority for this. That he did not outlive 
a.d. 309, the year of his son’s death, 
seems to follow from the difficulty then 
fe)t about the succession. Perhaps it is 
most probable that he died in a d. 306, 
since the Arnieuiaus regard him as king 
up to this date (See Patkaniau in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1866, p. 150,} 
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CHAPTER VIL 

1 See Clinton. F. R. vol ii. p. 260. Aga¬ 
thias declares that both Narses and Hor- 
misdas reigned exactly seven years and 
five months (p. 135, A.). So Mayoudi, ii. 
p. 174. 

2 Mirkhond, Histoire des Sassanides, 
pp. 303-4. Compare Tabari, ii. p. 90. 

3 Gibbon, Decline andFall^ch. iii. (vol. 
i. p. 215). 

4 Mirkhond. p. 304; D'Herbelot, Biblio- 
theque Orientate , tom iii. p. 221. 

5 D’Herbelot. 1. s. c. 

6 D’Herbelot quotes the Lebtavikh and 
the Turikh-Cozidf'Ji to this effect. 

7 Mirkhond, p. 293; Malcolm, Hist, of 
Persia, vol. i. p 10O. 

8 D’Herhelot, 1. s. c. 

9 Mirkhond, p. 304; Wilson, Ariana 
Antiqua , p 385, note 5. 

10 see text, p. 297. 

“See Wilson, Ariana Antiqua , pp. 
347-331. 

12 The coins of Hormisdas II. not un- 
frequently show signs of Indian influ¬ 
ence. On the reverses of some we see 
the Indian deity Siva and his Bull 
(Thomas in Nnm. Chron.vo\ xv. p. 180; 
New Series, No. 45, p. 115), as in the 
coins of Kadphises (Wilson, Ariana 
Antiqua. pp. 350-7i. On others we ob¬ 
serve an Indian altar (.Yum. Chron. vol. 
xv. p 180. fig. 10). 

13 Mirkhond, Histoire des Sassanides , 
p. 304. 

14 The relationship of the “ Prince 
Hormisdas.” who took refuge at the 
court of Constantine in the year a d. 323, 
to Hormisdas II. rests on the authority 
of Zosimus. from whom all the details 
here given are derived. (See Zosim. 
Hist. Nov. ii. 27.) The account given hy 
Zonaras (xiii. 5) is different. 

15 The latter part of the story in Zosi- 
miis implies that he had this inclination. 
How offensive such tastes might he to 
the Asiatics, we see from the history of 
Vonones in Tacitus (Ann. ii. 2). 

14 Herod, i. 133. Compare ix. 110. 

17 Compare Mordecai’s treatment of 
Hainan (Esther iii. 2, v. 9). 

18 See text, p. 294. 

19 Some writers give him another son, 
the Artaxerxes who succeeded Sapor II. 
But it is impossible to accept this view. 
See text, ch. xii. 

20 Agathias. iv. p. 135: Mirkhond, pp. 
305-6; Tabari, tom. ii. p. 91; Malcolm, 
History of Persia, vol. i. p. 106. Gibbon 
suggests that Agathias obtained the his¬ 
tory from the Persian Chronicles (De¬ 
cline and Fall , ch. xviii. vol. ii. p. 367, 
note 54). 

2J Sapor (Shah-pnhr) means “King's 
son.” as has been already noted (see 
note 2, Chapter IV.). 

22 Abulpharagius in one place has six¬ 
ty-nine years (p. 85), in another (p. 90) 
seventy. Agathius (p. 135, D) and Theo- 
phanes (p. 7) have seventy. Sir John 
Malcolm, following Oriental authorities, 
gives seventy-one (Hist, of Persia , vol. 


i. p. 110.) Eutychius (vol. i. p. 472), Mir¬ 
khond (Hist, des Bassanides. p. 300j, Ta¬ 
bari ( Chronique , tom. ii. p. 101), and 
Mayoudi (tom. ii. p. 175) say seventy- 
two. 

23 Abulpharagius, p 90. 

24 Mirkhond makes Sapor begin to ex¬ 
ercise some of the offices of government 
at eight years (p. 307), but admits that 
he did not undertake the direction of 
military expeditions till he was sixteen 
(ihid.). So Tabari (tom. ii. p 93). 

25 Mirkhond. 1. s. c.; Tabari, vol. ii. 
pp. 91-2; Malcolm, vol. i p. 106. 

24 D’Herbelot. Bibliotheque Orientale , 
tom. v. p. 143; Gibbon. Decline and Fall 
ch. xviii. (vol. ii. p. 367) These writers 
make Thair a king of Yemen or Arabia 
proper; but Sir J. Malcolm says lie was 
a mere sheikh of some of the tribes of 
Mesopotamia (vol. i. p. 107. note). 

27 Mirkhond, p. 307; Tabari, tom. ii. pp. 
92 3. 

28 Fourteen is generally regarded as 
the age of manhood in the East (Layard, 
Am. and Babylon, p. 205): and minori¬ 
ties usually come to an end at this age. 
(See Malcolm, Hist, of Persia , vol i. pp. 
499, 506, &c.) 

29 Mirkhond, 1. s. c.; Tabari, p. 93; Ma¬ 
youdi. p. 176. 

30 Mirkhond. p. 308; Tabari, p. 94. 

31 This is Mirkhond’s account. Other 
authorities say that he dislocated (Mal¬ 
colm, vol. i. p. 107: Mayoudi. vol. ii. p. 
17T) or broke (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
tom. v. p. 141) the shoulders of his prison¬ 
ers. to disqualify them for military ser¬ 
vice. 

32 Gibbon, following an apocryphal 
tale related by D'Herbelot, but not adop¬ 
ted by him. gives the name as Dhou- 
lacnaf , and translates it Protector of 
the Nation” (vol. ii. p. 367). The best au¬ 
thorities are. however, all agreed that 
the real epithet was Dhonlactaf. not 
Dhoulncnnf. (See D’Herhelot, 1. s. c.; 
Mirkhond, p. 308; Tabari, tom. ii. p. 91; 
Malcolm, vol. i. p. U<7, note; Mayoudi, 
tom. ii. p. 175.) 

33 Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. ii. 9, 10. 

34 Tillemont, Hist, des Emperenrs, 

tom. iv. p 255: “ Constantin se regar- 
dait com me le protect eur g6n£ral de 
tons les serviteurs de J£sus-C’hrist.” 

36 Eusebius (Vit Constant. Magn. iv. 
9 et seqq.) and Theodoret (i. 25) give the 
terms or a letter written by Constantine 
to Sapor at this time in ‘favor of the 
Christians. It is a verbose production, 
and possesses but little inierest. The 
greater part is an account of his own 
religions principles and feelings. The 
concluding portion, which alone touches 
the case of the Persian Christians, runs 
as follows: “ You can imagine then how 
delighted I am to hear that Persia, too, 
in some of its best regions, is adorned 
and illustrated by this class of men, on 
whose behalf I write to you—I mean the 
Christians—a tiling most agreeable to 
my wishes. All prosperity then be 
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ours, and all prosperity be theirs - -may 
oth flourish alike! Thus will you make 
God the Father, the Lord of all, propi¬ 
tious and friendly towards you. These 
persons then, seeing that you are so 
great, I commend to you—I put them 
into your hand, seeing that you are so 
conspicuous for your piety. Love them 
with that love which befits your known 
benevolence. For thus you will confer 
both on us and on yourself an immeas¬ 
urable benefit.” 

36 Libanius, Orat. iii. pp. 118, 120; Au- 
rel. Viet. De Ccesaribus , §41. 

97 Compare Liban. 1. s. c. with Festus 
(§ 26) and Euseb. Vit. Constant, iv. 8. 

38 Some writers make the hostilities 
commence in the lifetime of Constan¬ 
tine. (See Eutrop. x. 8; Chronic. Pasch. 
p. 286, C.) But Ammianus, who is al¬ 
most a contemporary, assigns the out¬ 
break to the reign of Constantius (xxv. 
4). 

39 Sapor is said to have sent a friendly 
embassy to Constantine in a.d. 833 (Eu¬ 
seb. Vit. Const . iv. 8; Liban. Or. iii. p. 
118). In a.d. 337 he suddenly threatened 
war, and demanded the restoration of 
the five provinces ceded by Narses (Li- 
bau. Or. iii. p. 120). Having received a 
refusal, he sent another embassy, about 
Easter, to express his desire for peace 
(Euseb. iv. 57). 

40 See the Author’s Sixth Monarchy, 
pp. 130, 132, 145, &c. 

41 If Prince Hormisdas was a son of 
Hormisdas II. and thrown into prison at 
his death (see text, p. 315), he must have 
passed fourteen years in confinement 
before he made his escape. 

42 Zosim. ii. 27. 

43 Ibid. ii. 27, ad fin. ; and iii. IS, ad Jin. 

44 Suidas ad voc. Mapo-ua?. 

45 From a.d. 333 to a.d. 337. 

CHAPTER YHI. 

1 At first the partition was into five 
kingdoms; but the dominions of Dal- 
matius and Hannibalianus were soon 
absorbed into those of the sous of Con¬ 
stantine. 

3 Constantius was not quite twenty at 
the death of his father. He was born 
in August, a.d. 317. Constantine died 
May 22, a.d. 337. 

3 The natives of the voluptuous East 
were never a match for those of the 
hardy West. Roman legions recruited 
in Asia Minor. Syria, and Egypt were al¬ 
ways poor soldiers. 

4 Gibbon, Decline and Pall, ch. xviii. 
(vol. ii. pp. 98-100). 

5 Ibid. p. 103. 

* Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, ii. 77; Aga- 
thangelus, §§ 110-132. 

7 See Milman, Hist, of Christianity, 
vol. ii. p. 238, and the authorities there 
cited. 

8 Chosroes II., who was placed on the 
r hrone by Rome in a.d. 316, and Tiranus, 
his son, who succeeded Chosro6s in a.d. 
*25. 


9 This distinctly appears from Faustus, 
iii. 20. The cession seems to have been 
made by Chosroes II. (Mos. Chor. iii. 8). 

10 See note 38, Chapter VII.; and com¬ 
pare Liban. Orat. iii. p. 117, B. 

11 Liban. Orat. iii. p. 121, B. 

12 .lulian. Orat. i. pp. 33 and 36. 

13 Ibid. pp. 36-38. Among other im¬ 
provements introduced by Constantius 
at this time was the equipment of a por¬ 
tion of the Roman cavalry after the 
fashion of the Persian cataphracti, or 
mailed horsemen. 

14 Ibid. pp. 33 and 37. Compare Sfc. 
Martin’s additions to Le Beau, Bas-Ern- 
pire. vol. i. pp. 406 et seqq. 

15 Julian. Orat. i. p. 37. 

18 There must be some foundation 
for the statements of Libanius and Ju¬ 
lian, that Sapor at first avoided a con¬ 
flict, even though they are contained in 
panegyrics. ^ (See Liban. p. 122. A: Tol? 

0/3101? €4>€L<TTY)K€L TOl? nepaiKOl?, eTTlOv/JLUiV 
aip.afai rrjv Serial'’ /cal 6 Tor 0vp.br Segape- 
ros ovk f/r‘ aAA’ oi Tor noAepor eicrayorre? 
er <}>vyrj ror noAepor &t.e<l>epor, k.t A. Ju¬ 
lian. Orat. i. p. 39: Tu>v noAepLuir ovSe 1? 
eToAprjaer apvvat. t ij x<*>pa Tropdovperj}’ irar- 
Ta 8e Trap' r)pa.<; fj yero TaKeirtor ay add' tu)V 
fxev ovSe ei? x e *P a S ierat ToApiorrur •) 

17 Julian Orat. i. p. 37. 

18 Ibid. p. 38. 

19 Ibid, p 39. 

20 This is well urged by Gibbon ( De¬ 
cline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 372). 

21 See the Assyrian Canon, passim; 
and compare Ancient Monarchies, vol. 
i. p. 258 

22 Plutarch, Lucull. § 32. 

23 This river, now called the Jerujer , 
anciently the Mygdonius (river of Go- 
zan ?), joins the main stream of the Kha- 
bour in lat. 36° 20', near the volcanic 
hill of Koukab. (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
pp 309, 322, &c.) 

24 As appears from the coins of Nisibis 
(Mionnet, Description des Medailles, 
tom. v. pp. 625-8). 

25 This is evident from the persistency 
of his attacks. Ammianus says (xxv. 
8); “Constabat orbem Eoum in ditio- 
nem potnisse transire Persidis, nisi haec 
civitas (sc. Nisibis) habili situ et magni- 
tucline moeninm restitisset.” 

28 On the date of the first siege of Ni¬ 
sibis, see Tillemont, Hist, des Empe- 
reurs , tom. iv. p. 668; Clinton, F. R. vol. 
i. p. 396. 

27 Chron. Pasch. p. 287, B; Theopha- 
nes, p. 28. D. 

28 So Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 319. 

29 Theodoret, ii. 30. The miracles as¬ 
cribed by this writer to St. James are 
justly ridiculed by Gibbon (vol. ii. p. 
372. note 65). 

30 Chron. Pasch. 1. s. c.; Hieronym. 
Chron. anno 2354. 

31 Eutropius, Festus, Zosimus, Zona- 
ras. 

32 The first and second speeches of 
Julian and the third of Libanius belong 
to the latter class; the Epistle of Julian 
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to the Athenian Senate and People, and 
the tenth oration of Libanius belong 
(so far Constantins is concerned) to 
the former. The later writings of these 
two authors to a great extent invalidate 
the earlier. 

33 Niue times, according to Festus 
(§ 27): frequently, according to Eutro- 
pius (x. 10); whenever he engaged the 
Persians, according to Ammianus (xx. 
11, ad fin.) and Socrates (Hist. Ecctes . 
ii. 25). 

34 See the Author’s Sixth Monarchy, 

p. 228. 

35 Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, iii. 10; 
Faustus, iii. 21. The Persian prince 
seems to have been named Narses. 
Moses calls him Sapor’s brother ,* but 
this is very improbable. 

36 Faustus. 1. s. c. 

37 Hence the practice of blinding their 
near relatives upon their accession, 
which the Shahs of Persia regularly 
pursued till within the present century. 

3fi Faustus, iv. 1. 

30 On the friendly relations which sub¬ 
sisted at this time between Persia and 
Armenia, see Faustus. iv. 16. 

40 Jerome says: “Sapor tribus mensi- 
bus obsedit Nisibin:” but Theophanes 
gives the exact duration of the siege as 
seventy-eight days <p. 31 D). 

41 Liban. Orof. iii. p. 129, A, B. 

42 Ibid. p. 130, A. 

43 On the position of Sinjar and the 
character of the surrounding country, 
see Layard (Niu. and Bab. pp. 246-249). 

44 Liban. p. 129, D. This writer pre¬ 
tends that it was not through fear of 
meeting the enemy in the open that 
Constantins held back, but because he 
wanted to draw his adversary on and 
prevent him from recrossing the Tigris 
without fighting. Perhaps it is most 
probable that the passage of the river 
took Constantius by surprise, that he 
was too weak to prevent it, and was 
obliged to remain on the defensive until 
his troops could be concentrated. 

45 Libanius represents the entire ar¬ 
rangement as a plan carefully laid 
( Orat. iii. p. 130. C): Julian, on the con¬ 
trary, regards the flight of the Persians 
as a real panic, and their victory at the 
eainpasa mere piece of good fortune 
(Orat. i. pp. 42-44). 

48 Liban. Orat. iii. p. 131, A. 

47 Ibid. p. 131, D, and p. 132, A. Each 
legionary, we are told, stepped aside 
out of the way of the horseman who 
bore down upon him and then struck 
him, as he passed, with a club. 

414 Julian. Orat. i. pp. 42-3; Liban. p. 
130. D. 

49 Liban. p. 132, B; Julian, p. 44. The 
latter writer appears to ascribe the Ro¬ 
man disaster mainly to the troops ex¬ 
posing themselves as they drank at the 
Persian cisterns (Aa««oi? viSaro? ey6ov 

e^Tvyovres, T*jy KaAAiorTTjy viKtjy 6ie<fi0eipav). 

60 The Roman writers touch lightly 
the condition of the Roman ti oops when 


the Persians fell upon them. I follow 
probability when 1 describe them as 
“ sleepy or drunken.” 

51 See. Amm. Marc, xviii. 5: “Apud 
Singaram . . . acerrime nocturna con- 
certatione pugnatum est, nostrorum co- 
piis ingenti strage confossis.” Com¬ 
pare Hieronyin. anno 2364; and Liban. 
Orat. iii. p. 132, C. Even Julian admits 
that the battle was commonly regarded 
as the. greatest victory gained by the 
Persians during the war (Orat. i. p. 41). 

62 Liban. p. 133. D: ’EjreZSoi' Jot rie'p- 

< 7 ai] roy too /3ouriAea)s iraZSa, ror T 17 ? ap^i}? 
6 ia£oxor, e^wyprj/uet'ov, teat p.aariyovfj.eyov , 
teal teevTOvpevov , «at /jutepov vc rrepor teara- 
KOTTTdfxefoy. Tillt-mont has seen that this 
treatment could not have been possible 
till the troops were lialf-ma/Jdened with 
despair and fury. (Histoire des Empe- 
reurs. tom. iv. p. 347.) 

53 So much we may accept from the 
boasts of Julian (Orat. i. p. 45) and Liba¬ 
nius (Orat. iii. p. 133. A), corroborated 
as they are by the testimony of Ammi¬ 
anus, who says (1. s. c.) that the Persians 
made no use of their victory' at Singara; 
but it is impossible to believe the state¬ 
ment of Libanius. that the whole Per¬ 
sian army fled in disorder from Singara 
and hastily recrossed the Tigris (p. 133, 

64 Julian maintains that both sides 
suffered equally in the battle (p. 41). 

65 Compare the grief of Orodes on the 
death of Paeorus (Sixth Monarchy, p. 
110 ). 

58 Jerome’s statement that Amida and 
Bezabde were taken by Sapor shortly 
after the battle of Singara arises appar¬ 
ently from some confusion between the 
events of the year a.d. 349 and those of 
a.d. 359. 

57 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. ii. p. 
377. 

68 Julian. Orat. i. p. 48. 

50 Ibid. ii. p. 115. 

80 Ibid. p. 116. 

61 Zosimus, iii. 8 . 

82 Theodoret, ii. 30. 

63 Julian. Orat. ii. p. 115: ’0 IlapfluatW 
/3a<rtAev? . . . imTeixi^uiv Tijy jroAey 

cnv. elra €t? ravTa Sexojuero? Toe Mvy&mov, 
Aimvtjv a 7 re<^atyero to tt epi tw aarei \u)piov, 
teal ioenrep vyarov ev avrf/ Tije 7roAiy, 

pitepov UTrepexovcrwv teal virepxaivop.eY<*)y tCjv 
eVaA^ewy. Compare Orat. i. p. 49. 

84 Compare Trajan’s construction of a 
fleet in this same region in the winter of 
a.d. 115-116. (Sixth Monarchy, p. 176.) 

86 Julian, l.s. c. Gibbon appears to 
have understood Julian to state that the 
batistce discharging these huge stones 
(stones weighing more than five hun¬ 
dred-weight) were carried by the ships 
(Decline and Fait . vol. ii. p.*108). But 
Julian’s meaning is clearly that staled 
above in the text. 

88 A similar danger not unfrcqnently 
threatens Baghdad from the swell of the 
Euphrates, which is brought to its walls 
through the Saklawiyeh canal. Mr, 
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Loftus gives a graphic account of the 
risk ruu in May 1849 (C 'haldceu and Susi- 
ana, pp. 7-8). 

67 Julian, p. 116. 

88 Ibid. p. 120. 

69 See text, p 327. The weakness 
here spoken of did not extend to the 
ancient Persians, who were fairly suc¬ 
cessful in their sieges ( Ancient Mon¬ 
archies, vol. iv. p. 130). 

70 Ammianus tells us that, either now 
or at some other time in the siege, the 
Persians suffered much by the elephants 
turning against their own side and 
trampling the footmen under their feet 
(xxv. l). 

Julian, p. 122. 

72 Zonaras, xiii. 

73 Chron. Pasch. p. 290, A. Julian ex¬ 
aggerates when he says the time wasted 
was ‘‘four months” ( Orat. i. p. 51). 

74 See Wilson, Ariana Antiqua , p. 
386. 

73 Zonaras, xiii. 7. The original ethnic 
cha racter of the Massagetae is perhaps 
doubtful. They may have been degene¬ 
rated xVrians; but in their habits they 
are, even from the first, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the Tatar or Tnra- 
niau hordes. By Sapor’s time they had 
probably intermixed largely with Ta¬ 
tars. 

76 Julian. Orat. i. p. 51; Orat. ii. p. 123: 

(ayet irpos ilfJ-a .s eiprivrjv e/c tovtov , /cal ovre 
op/ccoe ovre <tvvQt)ku)v eSerjaev • ayaira Se 
oi/cot jt ievtav, k.t.\.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

1 See text, p. 323. 

2 The alliance of Arsaces with Rome 
is misdated both by Faustus and by 
Moses of CboreuA The former places 
it in the reign of Yalens, a.d. 364-379 
( Bibliotheque , iv. 5). the latter in that of 
Valentinian I., a.d. 364-375 (Hist. Armen. 
iii. 21). But it is clear from Aminianus 
(xx. 11), whose authority exceeds that 
of all the Armenian historians united, 
that the alliance was made with Con- 
stantius. It could not have been earlier 
than a.d. 351, since Constans did not die 
till a.d 350: and it could not have been 
later than a.d. 359, since it is spoken of 
as existing in that year (Amm. Marc, 
xvii. 11). 

3 That is between a.d. 350 and 357. 

4 Faustus, iv. 15. 

5 Amm. Marc. xx. 11; Athanas. Ep. ad 
Solitar p. 856; Mos. Ohor. iii. 21. 

• Pharandzem was the daughter of a 
certain An tor, prince of Siunia, and was 
first married to Gnel or Knel, a nephew 
of Arsaces, whom he put to death. Her 
jealousy impelled her to contrive the 
murder of Olympias, who is said to have 
been killed by poison introduced into 
the sacred elements at the Eucharist 
(See Faustus, 1. s. e.; Mos. Chor. iii. 23, 
24.) 

7 Amm. Marc. xx. 11: “Audiebat sae- 
pius eum tentatum a rege Peisarum fal- 


(aciis, et minis, et dolis.” Compare 
Faustus, iv. 16, 20. 

8 Amm. Marc. xvii. 5, § 1 : “ Rex Per- 
sarum, in confiniis agens adhuc genti¬ 
um extimaruin, jamque cum Chionitis 
et Gelanis, omnium ae^rrimis bellatori- 
bus, pignore icto societatis,” &e. 

9 The Chionites are mentioned repeat¬ 
edly (Amm. Marc. xvi. 9; xvii. 5; xviii. 
6; xix. 1, 2, &c.): the Vertse twice (xix. 
2 and 5); the Euseni and Gelani once 
each (xvi. 9, and xvii. 5). It is not dis¬ 
tinctly said that the Euseni or Vertes 
had fought against Sapor. 

10 Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 386. 

11 Ibid. p. 303. Compare the Author’s 
Sixth Monarchy, p. 64. 

12 So Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , vol, ii. 
p. 408, note 58). 

13 Amm. Marc. xvii. 5. 

14 Ibid. xvi. 8. 

13 Ibid.: “Tamsapor . . . refert ad re¬ 
gent. quod acerrimis bellis Constantius 
implicatus pacem postulat precativam.” 
Compare xvii. 5. 

16 Pet. Patric. Fr. 17. Ammianus calls 
the ambassador Narseus. The Persiau 
name was Narsehi. 

17 See Amm. Marc. xvii. 5. 

18 Themistius, Orat. iv. in laudem Con- 
stan tii. p. 57, B. 

19 P< t. Patric. 1. s. c. 

20 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. I have some¬ 
what abbreviated the reply of Constan¬ 
tius, but have endeavored to preserve 
all the points which are of any impor¬ 
tance. 

21 Amm. Marc. xvii. 5, sub fin. 

22 Eunap. Yit. Jamblich. p. 23. 

23 Basil. Ep. i. (Opera, vol. iii. pp.*69, 
70), 

24 See the history of the war in Am¬ 
mianus (xvii. 6-10) and Gibbon {Decline 
and Fall, vol. ii. pp. 412-418). 

23 Amm. Marc. xvii. 5, and xviii. 4. 

26 Ibid, xviii. 5. 

27 “ Ipse quoque in multis ac necessa- 
riis operam suam fidenter promittens.” 
(Amm. Marc, xviii. 5, ad fin.) 

28 Ibid, xviii. 6. 

29 Ibid. Ammianus himself witnessed 
the passage of the river. 

3° Carrhae alone is expressly men¬ 
tioned. 

31 Amm. Marc, xviii. 7. 

32 Amm. Marc, xviii. 8. 

33 Ibid, xviii. 10. 

34 “A latere australi, geniculato Tigri- 
dis meatu subluitur” (ibid, xviii. 9). The 
plan given by the elder Niebuhr in his 
Voyage en Arabie (tom. ii. pi. xlviii.) 
shows this bend very clearly. The mod¬ 
ern town, however, is not washed by the 
river. 

35 It is often mentioned in the Assy¬ 
rian inscriptions. (Ancient Monarchies. 
vol. ii. pp. 345, 371, &c.) Its prefect ap¬ 
pears as eponj-m in the Assyrian Canon 
frequently. 

36 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

37 The legion of Constantine contained 
from 1,000 to 1,500 men. Seven legions 
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would therefore give a force of from 
8.000 to 9,000. 

38 Amm. Marc, xriii. 9. sub fin. 

39 .» p ar te indumenti tragulse ictn di- 
scissa” (ib. xix. 1). I do not know why 
Gibbon speaks of the dart as “ glancing 
against the royal tiara” ( Decline and 
Full. vol. ii. p 407). 

40 Amm. Marc. xix. 1. 

41 Ibid. xix. 2: “Agitata summa con- 
siliorum placuerat, busio urbis subver- 
sae expiare perempti juvenis manes.” 

42 Inhabitants of Seistau, probably of 
Scythic origin. (See text, p. 297.) 

43 Amm. Maic. xix. 6. 

44 Ibid. xix. 2. sub fin. The legionaries 
were about 8,000 or 9.000 (see above, 
note 37); the other soldiers and the un¬ 
armed multitude were reckoned at 20,000. 

45 The comparison is made by Ainmia- 
nus: “ Ubi Grumbates hastam infectam 
sanguine ritu patrio nos/rique morecon- 
jecerat fetinlis (xix. 2.) 

46 Ibid. 1. s c It is not clear when 
this capture took place; but it can 
scarce^’ have been in this year, since 
Rome holds Singara in a.d. 300. 

47 Amm. Marc. xix. 5, ad init. 

48 Ibid. xix. 3. 

48 Ibid, xviii. 5. 

50 “ Yisebatur utleo magnitudine cor¬ 
poris et torvitate terribilis. inclusos inter 
retia catulos periculo ereptum ire non 
audens, unguibus ademptis et dentibus.” 
(Amm. Marc. xix. 3. ad fin ) 

51 Four hundred were killed out of 
probably about 2,500. (Ibid. xix. 6.) 

52 Ibid*, xix. 4. 

53 Amm Marc. xix. 5, ad fin. 

64 *lbid. xix. 9, ad init. 

55 “Nulla quies certaminibus data.” 
(Ibid. xix. 7.) 

69, Ibkl. sub fin. 

17 Gibbon says “ a large breach was 
made by the battering-ram” (Decline 
and Fall , vol. ii. p. 409); but he has ap¬ 
parently confused the capture of Sin¬ 
gara. related by Ammianus (xx. 6). with 
that of Amida*. which is expressly as¬ 
cribed to the spontaneous crumbling of 
a mound in bk. xix. ch. viii. (“diu labo- 
rata moles ilia nostrorum, velut terra 
quodam tremore quassata. procuhuit “). 

58 Pecorum ritu arinati et imbelles | 
sine sexus discrimine trucidabantur.” 
(Amm. Marc. 1. s c.) 

59 Ibid, xix 9, sub'fin. 

40 As when, on the capture of one of 
the fortified posts outside Amida, he 
sent the wife of Craugasius unharmed 
to her husband, and at the same time 
ordered a number of Christian virgins, 
found among the captives, to be protect¬ 
ed from insult and allowed the free ex¬ 
ercise of their religion. (Ibid. xix. 10, 
sub fin.) 

61 Ibid xix. 9. 

92 See text, p. 334. 

03 Amm. Marc. xix. 9, sub init. 

44 Gibbon conjectures that Sapor's al¬ 
lies now’ deserted him (1. s. c.), and says i 


“ the spirit as writ as the strength of the 
army with which he took the field was 
no longer equal to the unbounded views 
of his ambition;” but Ammianus tells 
us that he crossed the Tigris in a.d. 360 
“ arm is multiplicatis et viribus” (xx. C, 
ad init.). 

95 “Glaudes.” (See Amm. Marc. xx. 
6 .) 

99 See Ancient Monarchies. vol. ii. pp. 
397,410, 423, 528; vol. iii. pp. 496. 497; vol. 
iv. pp. 440, 448, &c. The practice was 
common to the Assyrians, the Babylo¬ 
nians, and the Achaemenian Persians. 

47 “ Ad regiones Persidis ultimas sunt 
asportati.” (Amm. Marc. 1. s. c.) The 
regions “furthest” from Mesopotamia 
would be those of the extreme East. 

96 See the remarks of Ammianus at 
the close of bk. xx. ch. 6. 

69 Amm Marc. xx. 7. Compare ch. II. 

70 See text. p. 308. 

71 Some geographers identify Bezabde 
with Jezireh (Diet, of Gk. and Roman 
Geography, sub roc. Bezabda); but the 
name Fynyk is almost certain evidence 
of the real site. Fynyk is about ten 
miles from Jezireh to the north-west. 

72 Amm. Marc. xx. 7. 

73 “ Cliristianae legis antistes exire se 
velle gestibus osteutabat et nntu. <£c.” 
Ammianus afterwards calls him “ epis- 
copum.” and says that his intercession 
brought on him an tinjust suspicion of 
collusion with the enemy. (1. s. c.) 

74 “ Intercepts aliis castellis viliori- 
bus.” (Amm Marc. xx. 7, sub fin.) 

75 As D’Anville (Geographic Ancienne. 
tom. ii. p. 201). Gibbon ( Decline and 
Fall , vol. ii. p. 410, note 61), and Mr. E. 
B. James (Diet, of Gk. and R. Geogra¬ 
phy. ad voc. Birtha). It is difficult, 
however, to suppose that a position so 
low down the Tigris as Tekrit was held 
by the Romans. I am almost inclined 
to suspect that the Virta of Ammianus 
is Bir on the Euphrates (lat. 37° 5'. long. 
38° 5'), and that, when he speaks of it as 
situated in the remotest part of Meso¬ 
potamia, be means the part most re¬ 
mote from Persia. 

79 Amm. Marc. xx. 7, ad fin . 

77 Ibid. xx. 8. 

78 We find him at Caesarea Mazaca 
about the middle of the year (ib. xx. 9), 
then at Melitina (Malatiyeh) , Lacotina, 
and Samosata (ib. xx. 11); finally at 
Edessa (ibid.). 

79 Ibid. xx. 11, ad init. 

80 “Post equinoctium egreditur au- 
tumnale.” (Ibid.) 

81 “ Assiduis imbrihus ita immaduerat 
solum, ut luti glutinosa mollities per 
eas regioues pinguisshni caespitis omnia 
perturbaret.” (Amin. Marc xx. 11.) 

62 According to Moses of ChorenS, Ti- 
ranus was still king at the time of the 
invasion of Julian (Hist. Armen, iii. 15), 
and Arsaces (Ardshag) did not succeed 
him till after the death of Jovian (iii. 
17). But Ammianus calls the king com 
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temporary with the later years of Con- 
stantius, Arsaces (xx. 11; xxi. 6). So 
also Sozomen (Hist. Eccles. vi. 1). 

88 Amm, Marc. xxi. 6. 

84 Faustus makes Arsaces lend aid to 
Sapor in one of liis attacks on Nisibis 
(iv. 20), and declares that he completely 
defeated a large Roman army in the 
immediate vicinity of the place. But 
the entire silence of Ammianus renders 
his narrative incredible. 

85 Amm. Marc. xxi. 7, ad fin. 

89 Ibid. xxi. 13. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid. xxi. 7. ad init. 

89 Ibid. xxi. 33. 

80 See Gibbon {Decline and Fall , vol. 
iii. pp. 102-118). 

91 Amm, Marc. xxi. 13: “Tardante 
trans Tigridem rege dum moveri peimiit- 
terent sacra;" and again, further on in 
the same chapter: “ Nuutiatur regem ad 
propria revertisse, auspiciis dirimenti- 
bns .” It must be admitted that the Per¬ 
sians were believers in a sort of divina¬ 
tion—that by means of the barsom or 
diviniug-rod (Ancient Monarchies , vol. 
iii. pp. 130-1); but on no other occasion 
do we find it even said that their military 
operations were dependent on “aus¬ 
pices.” 

92 See text, p. 328. 

93 Amm. Marc. xxi. 15; Aurel. Viet. 
Epit. § 42. Some writers substitute 
Mopsuestia for Mopsucrene (Mos. Chor. 
iii. 12; Johann. Dial. ii. p. 14; Patkanian 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1866, p. 151). 

CHAPTER X. 

1 Julian was born in the latter half of 
the year a.d. 331, and was therefore un¬ 
der thirty at his accession in a.d. 360. 
(See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs , 
tom. iv. p. 198; and Clinton, F. R. vol. i. 
p. 386.) 

2 From a.d. 356 to 359. (Gibbon, De¬ 
cline and Fall , vol. ii. pp. 414-421.) 

3 See his Ccesares. passim. But com¬ 
pare the Orat. ad Themist ., where the 
palm is assigned to Socrates over Alex¬ 
ander (Op. p. 264). 

4 This appears from the position as¬ 
signed to these two emperors in the 
“ Caesars.” 

5 The expedition of L. Verus (a.d. 162- 
164) was sent out by M. Aurelius. (See 
the Author’s Sixth Monarchy , p. 185.) 

• Ammianus tells us that soon after his 
arrival at Constantinople, on being ask¬ 
ed to lead an expedition against the 
Goths, Julian replied “hostes quaerere 
se meliores ” (xxii. 7)—an expression 
which clearly points at the Persians. 

7 Ammianus says “ Parthicus” (xxii. 
12). But Julian himself would scarcely 
have made this confusion. 

8 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. 
iii. p. 181. 

9 Compare the Ccesares, p. 324, C, 
where Alexander is made to observe 
that the Romans, in a war of 300 years, 


had not subdued the single province of 
Mesopotamia. 

10 Ammianus says: “ Urebatur bellan- 
di gemino desiderio: primd, quod impa- 
tiens otii lituos somniabat et proelia: 
dein, quod .... ornamentis illustrium 
gloriarum inserere Parthici cognomen- 
tuin ardebat” (xxii. 12). 

11 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. iii. p. 
209. 

12 Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs , 
tom. iv. p. 213. “After May 12” (Clin¬ 
ton, F. R. vol. i. p. 448). 

13 See Zosimus, iii. 11; and, on the 
subject of Prince Hormisdas, compare 
text. p. 319. 

14 Gibbon places his arrival in August 
(Decline and Fall , vol. iii. p. 181); but 
Tillemont argues strongly in favor of 
July (Hist, des Empereurs , tom. iv. p. 
297, note vi. upon the reign of Julian). 
Clinton shows that he was certainly at 
Antioch before August 1 (F. R vol. i. 
p. 448). He concludes, as most probable, 
that he ariived at Antioch “about Mid¬ 
summer.” 

15 Amm. Marc. xxii. 12. 

16 Zosim. iii. 12. ad init.. and 13. 

17 See the Author’s Sixth Monarchy , 
pp. 177-179 and 194-197. 

18 Both Trajan and Severus had had to 
build ships. (Dio Cass, lxvui. 26: Ixxv. 
9.) It seems scarcely possible that Ju¬ 
lian shor'd have collected the number 
that he did (at least 1,100) without build¬ 
ing. (See Zosim. iii. 13; and Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 3, ad fin.) 

19 Amm. Marc. xxii. 14: Zosim. iii. 11; 
Libanius, Orat. x. p. 307, B. 

20 The employment of spies by the 
Persians is often noticed by the Orien¬ 
tal historians (Tabari, tom. ii. p. 96; Mir- 
khond, p. 311). The tale that Sapor dis¬ 
guised himself and visited Constanti¬ 
nople in person (Tabari, ii. p. 99; Ma- 

oudi, ii. p. 181) is, of course, not true; 
ut we may well believe that his emis¬ 
saries went as far as that city. 

21 Libanius, Orat. viii. p. 245, A. 

22 Socrat. Hist. Eccles. iii. 19, ad fin. 

23 Amm Marc. xxii. 2. ad. init. 

24 Ibid.: “Principe respondente. Xe- 
quaquam decere adventiciis adjumentis 
rem vindicari Romanam, cujus opibus 
foveri conveniat amicos et socios. si 
auxilium eos adegerit necessitas irnplo- 
rare.” 

25 Ibid, xxiii. 2; Zosim. iii. 25. Tabari 
calls these auxiliaries Khazars (voL ii. 
pp. 95-97). 

26 Amm. DIarc'. xxiii. 5, ad init.; Ju¬ 
lian. Ep. ad Liban. p. 401, D. 

27 See text, p. 365. 

28 See text. p. 329. 

29 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 2: “ Solum Arsa- 
cem momierat. Armeniae regem, ut eol- 
lectis copiis validis jubevda opperiretur, 
quo tendere. quid deberet urgere, pro- 
pere cognimrus.” 

30 According to the Armenian histo¬ 
rians. Arsaces was cruel and profligate. 
lie put to death, without reason, his re- 
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lations and satraps, persecuted the ec¬ 
clesiastics who reproved him. and es¬ 
tablished an asylum for criminals. 
OIos. Chor iii. 20-32; Faustus, iv. 13-50.) 

31 Faustus, iii. 13. 

32 Mos. Chor. iii 13. Moses says that 
Julian required the Armenian monarch 
to hang up in the chancel of the metro- 

olitan church a portrait, which he sent 
im, of himself, containing also “ repre¬ 
sentations of devils”—i.e. of the heathen 
gods. It was pointed out by the Arme¬ 
nian patriarch that this was an insult to 
Christianity (iii. 14). 

33 The letter ascribed to Julian on this 
occasion (Fabric. Bibliothec. Graec. vol. 
vii. p. 80) may r not be genuine, although 
it is accepted by Sr. Martin ( Xotes on 
Le Beau vol. iii. p. 37). But. even apart 
from this, the insolent tone of Julian to¬ 
wards the Armenian king is sufficiently 
apparent. 

34 Zosimus is the only writer who gives 
an estimate of the whole force, which 
he makes to consist of— 

65,000 taken with him by Julian, 
18,000 detached to act under Pro- 

- copius. 

Total 83.000 

Sozomen raises the number of the forces 
under Procopius to “ about 20.000” (Hist. 
Eccles. vi. 1). and Ammianus to 3‘>.000 
(xxiii. 3). Libanius says 20.000 (Orat x. 
p. 312), John of Malala 16.000 (p. 32Si. 

If we add the 30.000 of Ammianus to the 
65.000 who accompanied Julian, we get 
a total of 95,000, which is Gibbon’s esti¬ 
mate (Decline and Fall, vol. iii. pp. 1S9, 
19(0. 

35 Armenia furnished 7.000 foot and 
6.000 horse to Antony (Pint. Anton. § 
37). It was calculated that the horse 
might have been increased to 16,000 
(ibid. § 50). 

36 Julian left Antioch on March 5. a d. 
363. (See Ammianus. xxiii. 2: *' Tertio 
Nonas Martias profectns.”) 

87 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 2, 3. Zosimus 
makes him visit Edessa from Batna? (iii. i 
12): but the expression used hyAmmi- [ 
anus (“venit cursn propero Carrhas") 
contradicts this. 

38 The identity of Carrhas with the 
Haran of Genesis is allowed by almost 
all crilics. 

39 Ammianus says that he had care¬ 
fully provisioned the line of the Tigris 
in order to make the Persians think that 
it was the line which he intended to fol¬ 
low (xxiii. 3); but it is perhaps as prob¬ 
able that he wished to be able to pursue 
the Tigris line if circumstances proved 
favorable. 

40 Zosimus says 18.000 (iii. 12): Sozo¬ 
men (vi. 1) and Labanius ( Orat. Fuvebr. 
p. 312. A) say 20,000; Ammianus says 
30.000 (1. s. c.). 

41 See Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. Zosimus 
regards the force as left merely for the 
protection of Roman Mesopotamia. 

42 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

43 This is the estimate of Aramiauus. 


Zosimus makes the number consider¬ 
ably exceed 1,150 (iii. 13). 

44 Circesium is the ordinary form, and 
is that given by Zosimus, but Ammia¬ 
nus has “Circusium” (xxiii. 5j; and so 
the Nubian Geography. 

46 “ Principio mensis Aprilis.” (Amm. 
Marc. 1. s. c.) 

46 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 1. Compare Zo 
sim. iii. 14. 

47 Amm Marc, xxiii. 5: “ Pontem avel 
li jussit. ne cui militum ah agminihus 
pro priis revertendi fiducia remaneret. ” 

48 “Classis. licet per flumen ferebatur 
assiduisflexibnstortnosum. nec residei e, 
nec praecurrere sinebatur.” Ibid. xxvi. 
1 .) 

49 Called Zautha by Zosimus (iii. 14), 
perhaps the Asicha of Isidore (Mans. 
Forth. § 1). 

60 Zosimus places the tomb at Dura, 
two days’ march from Zaitha (A in in. 
Marc. xxiv. 1); but Ammianus, who ac¬ 
companied the army, can scarcely have 
been mistaken in the fact that the tomb 
was at any rate distinctly visible from 
Zaitha. 

51 Gibbon supposes the speech to have 
been made as soon as the Khabour was 
crossed ( Decline and Fall. vol. iii. p. 
191); but Ammianus makes Zaitha the 
scene of it. In the course of it Julian 
used the expression: “ Gordianus. enjus 
monumentum nunc vidimus*’ (Ainm. 
Marc, xxiii. 5). 

i2 “Enienso itinere bidui civitatem 
venimns DuranT* (ib. xxiv. 1). 

63 “ Dierum qnatuor itinere levi per- 
acto.” (Ibid.) Anatban was known to 
the Assyrians as Anat. to the Greeks of 
Augustus's time as Anatho (see I<id. 
Char. Mans. Perth. § 1). It is perhaps 
the “Hena" of Isaiah (xxxvii. 13). 

64 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 1; Zosim. iii. 14, 
ad fin. 

65 Amm. Marc 1. s. c. 

68 Ibid. xxiv. 2. ad init .; Zosim. iii. 15: 

<ppovptov 6\Vpu»TaTOV. 

57 See Arrian, Exp. Alex. Iv. 21, 26, 29, 
&c. 

68 Ammianus mentions only one other, 
Acliaiachala: but Zosimus speaks of 

€Ttpa <f>povpta (1. S. C.). 

59 This site is certainly identified by’ 
the mention of bitumen' springs in its 
neighborhood (Zosim. iii. 15: Amm. 
Marc. xxiv. 2). There are no bitumen 
springs in this part of Mesopotamia ex¬ 
cept those of Hit. 

80 Hit is thought to be mentioned un. 
uer the name of 1st in a hieroglyphical 
inscription set up by Thothmes III. 
about b.c. 1450. It is probably the Ahava 
of Ee^a (viii. 15, 21). 

81 The words used are Gibbon’s (De¬ 
cline and Fall. vol. iii. p. 193). The fact 
is recorded both by Zosimus and Am- 
lnianus. 

82 “Qua” (i.e. Diacira) “ incensa, caa- 
sisque mnlieribus paucis quas repertae 
sunt. Ozogardanaoccupavimus” (Amm. 
Marc. xxiv. 2). 
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63 These places are only mentioned by 
Zosimus (iii. 15). 

91 Gibbon implies the contrary of this, 
when lie says in the most general w ay, 
“ During the march the Suren as, or Per¬ 
sian general, and Malik Rodosaces in¬ 
cessantly hovered rmmd the army; 
every straggler was intercepted; every 
detachment was attacked,” &c. ( De¬ 
cline and Fall , vol. iii p. 191.) But 
Zosimus strongly notes the absence of 
any Persian army up to this point: 
davfxdaa 9 5’ 6 /3a<riAeii9 ort Toaavrrjv tov 
arparou 6ta5pap.d^ros 656 k ov5et9 Ilep- 
<ruiv ovre Ao^o? iveSpas, oure £k tou wpo- 
«f>avov <> dnrjvTTiai Tt no\dfxtov, jc.t.A. (1. S. C.) 

65 See Amm. Marc. xxiv. 1, ad fin. 

"Ibid. Compare Libau. Orat. Funebr. 
p. 313, D. 

97 Gibbon, following Herodotus (i. 192), 
calls this tract Assyria ( Decline and 
Fall , vol. iii. pp. 194-199); but, strictly 
speaking, it is only the upper, rolling, 
slightly elevated plain to which that 
name belongs The alluvial plain is 
properly Babylonia. 

68 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 2; Zosirn. iii. 16, 
ad in it. 

69 It has been argued by some that 
Snrena is not a name of office, but a 
Persian family appellation. (St. Martin, 
Notes on Le Beau , vol. iii. p. 79; Patka- 
nian in the Journal Asiatique for 1866, 
p. 130.) There w~as certainly a family 
called Suren-Pahlav at the close of the 
Parthian and beginning of the Neo-Per¬ 
sian period (Mos. Chor. ii. 65, 67). But 
w r e find the word surena in the classical 
writers before the time when the Suren- 
Pahlav family is said to have originated. 
(See the historians of Crassus, passim.) 

70 Gibbon calls him “the renowmed 
emir of the tribe of Gassan” (vol. iii. p. 
194). But it is questionable whether 
this tribe had settlements on the Eu¬ 
phrates. Moreover, the tribe name in 
Ammianus is not Gassan, but Asscm. 

71 Zosimus, iii. 15; Amm. Marc. xxiv. 2. 

72 Zosim. iii. 16. 

73 So Ammianus (1. s. c.). Zosimus 
(iii. 17) gives the name as Beersabora 
(Bijp<ra/3a>pa). Libanius says it w^as 
named after the reigning monarch (rou 
Tore /3a<riAevoi/ro9 €7rwwp.o9. Orat. Fu¬ 
nebr. p. 315, A). 

74 Zosim. iii. 18: 7 roAe £09 p.eyd\r}<; Kal 
tmv kv 'Acrtrvpta p-era KrTjcrt^wvTa p.eyt<rrTj 9 . 

75 Ammianus speaks of this method of 
construction as especially strong (“ quo 
sedificii genere nihil esse tutius con¬ 
stat”). But the speedy fall of the cor¬ 
ner tower should have taught him bet¬ 
ter. Bitumen, though useful in keep¬ 
ing out damp, is not really a good ce¬ 
ment. 

79 “Evasit . . . verecundo rubore suf- 
fusus.” (Amm. Marc. 1. s. c.) 

77 So Ammianus. Zosimus speaks of 
the terrible engine having been brought 
into operation (iii. 18, pp. 149-150). 

78 Zosimus, iii. 19; Amm. Marc. xxiv. 


79 The distance across is not more 
than about 15 miles a little below’ Baby¬ 
lon: in the latitude of Ctesiphon it is 
about 20 miles. 

80 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 4. 

81 Zosim. iii. 20; p. 153. 

82 Ibid. p. 154: Oi ev tw 4>povp to» ffoAcop- 
Kov/ievoi . . . d<T<£aATa> /3u>Aou9 7re7rvpj*)p.€- 
KOU9 ijKOVTL^OV. 

83 Liban. Orat. Funebr. p. 317, D; 
Amm. Marc. xxiv. 4; Zosim. iii. 21; p. 
155. 

84 The Mattiarii, the Laccinarii, and 
the Victores. (Zosim. iii. 22: p. 156.) 

I e5 Liban. p. 317, B; Zosim. 1. s. c. 

89 The Sophist of Antioch endeavors 
I to defend his hero from the charge of 
cruelty by taxing the soldiers with dis- 
j obedience to their general’s orders (Or. 
Funebr. p. 318, C); but the narratives of 
Ammianus and Zosimus contradict him. 
| 87 “Sine sexus discrimine vel aetatis, 

quidqnid impetus reperit, potestas ira- 
torum absunvpsit” (Amm. Marc. 1. s. c.) 
Toi *9 iv \epcriv avj}povv, ovre yvvoxKUiv ovtz 
TT aL&uiv a.v€x6fji^roL (Zosim. iii. 22; p. 157). 

88 Nabdates w r as accused of having de¬ 
fended Maogamalcha to the last, after 
having promised to surrender it. He 
had a'so called Hormisdas a traitor. 
For these crimes (?) he w r asburned alive! 
(Amm. Marc. xxiv. 5.) 

89 Ibid. xxiv. 4, sub fin. 

90 The similar measures adopted by 
Marshal Bugeaud against the Arabs of 
Algeria some thirty years ago were geu- 

1 erally reprobated. 

91 Ammianus speaks of “pictures” 
(“diversorium opacum et amoenum, 
gentiles picturas per omnes sediuni 
partes ostendens,” xxiv. 5). But the 
wall decoration of the Sassanians was 
ordinarily effected by bas-reliefs. 

02 •* Ursos (ut sunt Persici) ultra orn- 
nem rabiem ssevientes.” (Amm. Marc, 
xxiv. 5, sub inii.) 

93 Zosim. xxiii. 24; Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

94 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 4, ad fin. 

95 So Ammianus (xxiv. 5). Zosimus 
calls the suburb Zochase (iii. 23). Origi¬ 
nally Coche aud Seleucia had been dis¬ 
tinct towns (Arrian, Fr. 8); but it would 
seem that they had, by this time, grown 
into one. 

99 Libanius gives the hest account of 
Julian’s difficulty with respect to his 
fleet and his mode of meeting it. (Orat. 
Funebr. p. 319, D, and p. 320, A, B.) Gib¬ 
bon has,' I think, rightly apprehended 
his meaning. 

97 Gibbon supposes Trajan to be meant 
(Decline and F(tll y vo\.ni. p. 202); and 
so Zosimus (iii. 24). Ammianus mentions 
both Trajan and Severus (xxiv. 6. ad 
init.); but it seems clear from Dio that 
the former monarch at any rate con¬ 
veyed his ships from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris, by means of rollers, across 

j the land. (Dio Cass, xviii. 28.) 

98 The “ catarractse” of Ammianus 
(“ avulsis catarractis undarum magnitu- 
dine classis aecura . in alveum ejecta 
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est Tigridis” 1. s. c.), are clearly sluices, 
vhicli can only have had this object. 

99 The troops under Rodosaces and 
the Surena (see text. p. 351) had been a 
mere detachment, consisting entirely of 
horse, and had been intended merely to 
harass the Romans, not to engage them. 

100 Zosimiis. iii. 25: T»]t' avTurepas o\Sr)v 
0eu)pourre? u^TjAore'pai', Kai cLfxa OptyKOv 
7 i y a crv/XTrapaTcivopevoVt epv- 
fxa ju.ee Trapa&eiaov (iatrifoKob rrjv apx*)*' 
(uKoBopripivov. 

101 -Timmae sic conferta?, ut laminis 
coapfati corporum flexus splendore 
prsestringerent occursantes obtutus.” 
(Anna. Marc. xxiv. 6.) 

102 Contecti scutis oblongis et curvis, 
quae texta vimine et eoriis crudis ges- 
tantesdensius se commovebant." (Ibid.) 

103 *• Gradientium collium specie.” 
(Ibid. 1. s. c.) Compare Libanius. p. 300, 

B: Karetxor ri/r o\Bi}e . . . //.eytGecni' eAe- 
</>avTwi', oi$ laor ipyov Sta crraxvwi' eAOeiv 
Kai fidAayyos- 

104 Ammianus says they all opposed 
him (” duces concordi precatu fieri pro- 
liibere tentabant"). Libanius speaks of 
one in particular as remonstrating (p. 
301, A: v<f>’ <*> 5’ tjv ttj$ 6ued/u.ea>? to ir\eov, 
di'TeAeye). 

i° 3 Compare Zosim. iii. 25 with Amm. 
Marc. xxiv. G. 

106 Ammianus alone (l.s. c.) mentions 
this fact, which he compares with the 
swimming of the Rhone by Sertorius. 

107 Ammianus makes the battle begin 
with the dawn and last all the day. 
Zosimus says it lasted from midnight 
te midday. We may best reconcile the 
two by supposing that the passage of 
the Tigris and the landing were at mid¬ 
night—that then there was a pause— 
that the battle recommenced at dawn— 
that at midday the Persians were beaten 
and took to flight—and that then the 
pursuit lasted almost to nightfall. 

108 The names are uncertain. Instead 
of Tigranes and Narseus. Zosimus has 
Pigraxes and Anareus. Some MSS. of 
Ammianus have Pigranes.^ 

109 Zosim. ii. 25: Ti)s </>vyj)s yyriaap.di'un' 

rtor arpaTTjywv. 

110 Amm. Marc. xxiv. G: Rufus, § 28; 
Libanius, Or. Funebr. p. 302, A. 

111 The fleet was formed in three divi¬ 
sions, and only one lmd crossed. The 
rest of the army passed the river on the 
day after the battle and the day follow¬ 
ing (Zosim. iii. 26). 

112 These are the numbers of Zosimus 
(iii. 25, sub fin.). Ammianus agrees as to 
the Persians, but makes the Roman loss 
only seventy (1. s. c.). Libanius raises 
the loss on the Persian side to G,000 
( Orat. Funebr. p. 322, A). 

113 Zosim. 1. s. c. 

114 Euuapius, p. GS, ed. Niebuhr. 

115 See text, p. 3 IS. 

1,6 Ammianus speaks of C’tesiphon as 
ipso inexpugnabilis” (xxiv. 7, acl 
init.)i but it occupied a piece of alluvial 
plaiu, and bad been taken three times 


by the Romans. Gibbon says: “ It is 
not easy for us to conceive by what arts 
of fortification a city thrice besieged 
and taken by the predecessors of Julian 
could be rendered impreguable against 
an army of 60,000 Romans” (Decline 
and Fall , vol. iii. p. 205). I should doubt 
if any special pains had been taken by 
the Persians to strengthen the de¬ 
fences. 

117 That it was the fear of attack from 
Sapor's army which caused the retreat 
of Julian is confessed by Ammianus. 
(“Itum est in sententian quorundam, 
facinus audax et importunum noseen- 
tium id agredi, quod et civitas situ ipso 
inexpugnabilis defer.debatur, et cum me- 
tuernla midtitudine i?rotinu& rex affore 
credebatur 1. s. c.) 

ne It was already the mouth of June 
(Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 45G). 

119 Libanius confesses the want of 
provisions (Orat. Fuuebr. p. 320, C). 
Ammianus does not distinctly mention 
it; but his narrative shows that, from 
the time of the passage of the Tigris, 
Julian’s army depended mainly on the 
food which it took from the enemy. 
(Amm. Marc. xxiv. 7.) 

120 Twenty-two, according to Zosimus 
(iii. 26); but Ammianus twice gives the 
number as twelve. 

121 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 7. 

122 Ibid. xxiv. 8. 

123 Gibbon overstates the case when 
he says “ The Tigris overflows in March, 
the Euphrates in July ” (Decline and 
Fall . vol iii. p. 208, note 84). The Tigris 
flood does indeed begiu in . March, but it 
is greatest in May: and the river only 
returns to its natural level about the 
middle of June. The Euphrates is in 
full flood from the middle of June to the 

i middle of July, but begins to swell be¬ 
fore the end of March. (See the 
Author's Ancient Monarchies , vol. i. p. 

I 12.) 

424 This is allowing Cordyene to have 
. extended southwards as far as the 
point where the Greater Zab issues 
from the mountains. 

125 Libanius. Orat. Funebr. p. 301, A, 
B; p. 322, D; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. iii. 
21 . 

126 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. iii. 


-IUIU. 

128 Tabari says it was gathered from 
all parts of Irak, Persia, and Kborassan 
( Chroniqve . vol. ii. p. 07). Gibbon tells 
ns that ” the satraps, as far as the con¬ 
fines of India and Scythia, had be^n 
ordered to assemble their troops” (vol. 

iii. p. 205). 

129 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 8. Some writers, 
as Tillemont (Hist, des Emperenrs. tom. 

iv. p 543) and Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , 
vol. iii. p. 206), interpose at this point an 
expedition on the part of Julian into the 
interior provinces of Persia, with the ob¬ 
ject of meeting Sapor and forcing him 

i to an engagement, which they consider 
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to have been frustrated by the treach¬ 
ery of In's gui les. No doubt there are 
in Libanins, Gregory of Nazianzen. and 
Sozomen, statements on which such a 
view maybe based—and we cannot but 
suppose some foundation for the story 
of the treacherous guides—but the plain 
narratives of Ammianus and Zosimus, 
and considerations of time, preclude the 
possibility of anything important hav¬ 
ing been undertaken between the battle 
of the Tigris and the commencement of 
the retreat. Some raids into the rich 
country on either side of the Diyaleh, 
with the object of obtaining provisions, 
seem to have been all that Julian really 
attempted in this short interval. 

130 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

131 Ibid. xxv. 1. 

132 Zosimus, iii. 26-7; Amm. Marc. 
1. s. c.: Greg. Naz. p. 154, B. 

133 The distance from Ctesiphon to 
Samarah. a little south of which Julian 
died, is, by the shortest route upon the 
eastern side of the Tigris, about 100 
miles. The route followed was proba¬ 
bly somewhat longer; and the march 
appears to have occupied exactly ten 
days. 

134 Amm. Marc. xxv. 1. 

135 Ibid. Some suppose Meranes not to 
be a name, but (like Surena) a title. See 
Dr. W. Smith’s note in his edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall , vol. iii. p. 
210, and compare Procop. De Bell. Fers. 
i. 13: p. 62. 

136 ” Cum ad tractum Maranga nomi- 
natum omnis venisset exercitus.’’ 
(Amm. Marc. 1. s. c.) Zosimus changes 
the ’‘tract called Maranga” into a 
“ village called Maronsa” (iii. 23). 

137 “ Triduo iudutiis destinato, dum 
suo quisque vulneri medetur vel proxi- 
mi.” (Amm. Marc, xxv 2, ad init.) 

>3* Ibid. 

139 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 6. ad fin. On 
account of unpropitious omens Julian 
had sworn that he would never sacrifice 
to Mars again. 

140 •* Exorto jam die.” (Ibid. xxv. 2, 
ad fin.) 

141 Ammianus calls them “lofty hills” 
(“celsos eolles”): but there are none 
such in the vicinity of Samarah. 

142 Ammianus is confused on this 
point, in one place making it the right, 
m another the left wing that suffered 
(xxv. 3: "sinistro cornu inclinato . . . 
exercitus cornu dextero defatigato"). 1 
conceive that the entire attack was 
made from a line of low hills, perhaps 
the embankment of an old canal, on Ju¬ 
lian’s right, and that it was therefore on 
this side that his army suffered its main 
losses. 

143 Libanius. Orat. Funebr. pp 303-4: 
Amm. Marc. xxv. 3. It is curious what 
different accounts are given of Julian’s 
wound. Zosimus says. jrAijTTerai 

(iii. 20): Aurelius Victor. “conto percu- 
titur” (. Epit . 43). Libanius in one place 


declares that the blow was not dealt by 
onn of the enemy, but by a Christian of 
Julian’s army (Orat. Funebr. p. 324). 
But this is a manifest calumuy. 

144 Amm. Marc. I. s. c.: “ Hastas ad 
scuta conerepans, miles ad vindictam 
. . . involabat.” 

* 45 Zosim. iii. 29-30; Amm. Marc. xxv. 
3. 

l4, Anim. Marc. 1. s. c. 

147 Me'xpi Micros p-eoTjs ap<icras a-redavev. 
(Zos. iii. 29.) 

148 Amm. Marc. xxv. 5. 

149 Ibid. 1. s. c. Zosimus gives no de¬ 
tails, but simply says that the council 
by common consent elected Jovian (iii. 
30>. 

150 Jovian was “first of the domes¬ 
tics,” or Comptroller of the Royal 
Household. His military rauk was per¬ 
haps that of tribune. (See Zonaras, 
xiii. p. 29: TojSiaro? eis ttjv avTapidav irpo- 
Ke/cpirat, to t e xiAiapxtov.) 

151 ”lnertem et inollem.” (Amm. 
Marc. 1. s. c. sub fin.) 

152 Ibid. 

153 Amm. Marc xxv. 6. ad init. 

154 The “ Jovians” and “Herculians” 
had been instituted by Diocletian, and 
received their names from the titles 
“ Jovius” and “ Ilerculius” assumed by 
that emperor aud his son-in-law, Gale- 
rius. 

*55 Zosimus (iii. 30) is here fuller and 
more exact than Ammianus. His nar¬ 
rative has all the appearance of truth. 

158 Mera j3 pv^riOp-ov. (Zosim. 1. S. c.) 

157 Amm. Marc. xxv. 6: "Prope con- 
finia noctis, cum ad eastellum Sitmere 
nomine ciris pas.-ibus tenderennis.” 
Zosimus seems to intend the same place 
by his 2ou.ua to <f>povpior, which, however, 
he makes the Romans pass early in the 
day. 

158 Samarah became a flourishing and 
important city under the Caliphs of the 
Abasside dynasty. The 8th Caliph of 
this line, Al-Motassem-Billah, made it 
his capital. It is now once more re¬ 
duced to insignificance. 

159 Zosimus, iii. 30: 'H/iepas reaaepas 

17pO€\66vT€S. 

180 As Dura (Dnr) is but eighteen miles 
above Samarah, the average progress 
per day must have been under five 
miles. Ammianus gives the last day's 
march as thirty sfades. or little more 
than three miles (xxv. 6). 

181 Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

162 Julian had subsidized them for a 
time. but. finding that his supply of cash 
was becoming exhausted, stopped the 
customary payment. The Saracens 
com plained, whereupon he replied that 
he had no more gold, but plenty of steel, 
at their service. 

163 There can he no doubt of the iden¬ 
tity of lmra (AoGpa) with the modern 
Diir. a small place on the Tigris between 
Tekrit and Samarah. (Rich. Kurdistan. 
vol. ii. ch. xviii.; Layard, Xineveh and 
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Babylon, p. 469.') It was a town of some 
importance in tlie wars of tlie succes¬ 
sors of Alexander (Polyb. v. 48 and 52). 

164 Amin. Marc. xxv. 6 : “ Fama eir- 
cumlata. fines baud proeul limitum esse 
nostrorum.” 

185 Ibid. Rafts of this description had 
been used on the Mesopotamian rivers 
from very early times. They are repre¬ 
sented frequently in the Assyrian sou'p- 
tnres. (See Layard. Mon umentsof Xin 
eveh. Second Series, pi. 13; Xineveh and 
Babylon, p. *231. <Sc.) 

lee The distance from Dur to Sinjar 
CSiugara). the nearest Roman post. is. as 
the crow flies, about 175 miles. Slight 
deflections from the straight line, ne¬ 
cessitated by the position of the welts 
upou the route, would raise the distance 
to 200 miles. 

187 Amm. Marc. xxv. 8. ad in it . 

18,1 This is not stated by the authori¬ 
ties: but. after the peace was made, we 
hear of a bridge which the Persians 
were accused of constructing in order 
to pursue Jovian and break the terms of 
the treaty. (See Amm. Marc. xxv. 8 ) 
As Sapor, if wicked enough, can scarce¬ 
ly have been foolish enough, to con¬ 
template breaking the very advantage¬ 
ous treaty which he had just concluded. 
I suspect that the hridge was begun 
while the negotiations were in progress, 
to be used if they failed. 

169 1 have given the considerations 
which, it seems to me. must have weigh¬ 
ed with Sapor. Ammianus represents 
him as impelled to desire peace: 1 . by 
the losses that he had sustained: 2 . by 
fear of what the Roman army might do 
if driven to desperation; and 3. by a 
general dread of the Roman power and 
a special fear of the army of Mesopota¬ 
mia under Procopius. He admits, how¬ 
ever. that the successful passage of the 
river by the 50) Gauls and Sarnia Mans 
was the circumstance which principally 
moved him: “ Super omnia hebetarunt 
ejus anxiam mentem . . . quingenti viri 
transgressi tumidum flnmen incolumes,” 
&c. (Amm. Mare. xxv. 7 ) 

170 Ibid. 1. s. c.: Zosim. in. 31. 

171 ** Humanorum respectn reliquias 
exereitus redire sinere elementissimum 
regem. quae jubet si impleverit cum pri- 
matinus Caesar.” (Alum, Marc. 1. s. c.) 

172 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

173 The only concessions made were 
the permission of withdrawal given to 
all the inhabitants of Nisibis and Sin- 
gara, and the allowance of a similar 
right to Roman citizens located in any 
part of the ceded territories. 

174 See text, pp. 308. 309. 

175 This is not distinctly stated as a 
condition, but appears from what is re¬ 
lated of the actual evacuation (Amm. 
Mare. xxv. 9). 

178 0 rosins sees this, and therefore 
savs: ** NNibin oppidnm. et partem sn- 
perioris Mesopotamia, Persis concessit” 
Cvil. 31). 


| 177 Amm. Marc. xxv. 7, ad fin.: Zc- 

sim. iii. 31. 

176 "Cum pngnarideciesexpediret. ne 
horum quidquam dederetur.” (Amm. 
Marc. xxv. 7.) 

179 This point is well argued by Tille- 
mont ( Hist. des Emp°reurs. tom. iv. p. 

j 5>3). It is slurred over by Gibbon, who 
blames Jovian, but leaves it doubtful 
what he would have had him do {De¬ 
cline and Boll. vn|. iii. p. 219). 

180 Gibbon admits as much in a note 
(note 110 ), but in bis text reproduces the 
absurdity of Ammianus. 

, 6 ‘Eutrop. Breviar. x. 17, § 9: “Pa- 
cem fecit necessariam quidem, sed ig- 
nobilem.” Compare Orosius. vii. 31: 
“ Fcedns. etsi parum putaret dignum, 
( satis tamen necessarinm. pepigit.” 

,e ' 2 Ammianus graphically describes 
the passage (xxv. 8 ). Its difficulties 
showed that, had the Persians been hos- 
i tile, it would have been impossible. 

163 Ammianus says "a Saracenis vel 
Persis csedehantur;” but it is not clear 
that there were real 1 } T any Persians on 
the right bank of the river. 

184 Zosim. iii. 33: Amm. Marc. 1. s. c. 

185 Gibbon denies this (p. 221, note 116); 
but it seems to me that the statements 
of Rufinus (ii. 1 : p. 177) ard Theodoret 
(iv. 2: p. 661, B) have some weight. 

188 Amm Marc. xxv. 8 . The impor¬ 
tant words “Persicum castellum” have 
not generally been noticed. A reader 
of Gibbon w’ould suppose “the castle 
of Ur” to be a Roman post. 

187 The MSS. vary between “ad Ur 
nomine Persicum venere eastdlnm” and 
“ A dur nomine Pei-sicum v. cast.” Am¬ 
mianus commonly omits “ad” after 
“ tenio.” 

J88 Amm. Marc. xxv. 9; Zosim. iii. 33, 
snb fin. 

11,9 The reproach addressed by the 
Parthian chief to Crassus, “You Ro¬ 
mans are not very apt to remember 
your engagements” (Plut. Crass. §31), 
was well deserved, aud is echoed by the 
general voice of history. It is sadden¬ 
ing to find a modern writer and an Eng¬ 
lishman approving the ordinary R<> 
man practice, and suggesting that Jo¬ 
vian ought to have “redeemed his pu¬ 
sillanimous behavior by a splendid act 
of patriotic perfidy” (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, vol. iii. p. 223). 

190 See text. p. 311. 

191 Zosimus maintains (iii. 32) that 
Rome never gave up Nisibis from the 
time of irs capture by Lneullus <b.c. 68 ). 
And it may be true that she never re¬ 
linquished it by treaty. But Nisibis and 
Mesopotamia generally were Parthian 
until the great expedition of Avidius 
Cassius (a. n. 165). 

192 “Constabat orhem Eoum in ditio- 
nem potni-se transire Persidis, nisi ban; 
eivitas bahili situ et moeiiimn magnitu- 
dine restitisset.” (Amm. Marc. xxv. 8 .) 

193 Zosim. iii. 34, sub init.; Johann, 

I Ant. Fr. 181. 
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194 Chosroes Anushirwan, who reigned 
from a.d. 531 to a.d. 579. 

CHAPTER XI. 

1 See text, p. 343. 

2 Zosim. iv. 4. 

3 Amm. Marc. xxiv. 7, ad fin. 

4 Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen, iii. 15; 
Amm. Marc. xxv. 7. 

5 This was part of Julian’s original 
plan. (See Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3.) That 
it was executed appears from the same 
writer (xxv. 7). 

6 Mos. Chor. iii. 15. 

7 Li ban. Orat. Funebr. p. 301, D. The 
passage is obscure, but appears to refer 
to the troops under Procopius and Se- 
bastian. 

8 Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Mos. Chor. iii. 17. Moses makes 
the letter to be addressed to Tiranus; 
but he ceased to reign a.d. 341. 

11 Some think that this is the true 
account of the matter—that Arsaces 
ordered his general to withdraw the 
troops, but, that he might not be com¬ 
promised, made him pretend to act on 
his own authority. 

12 Amm. Marc, xxvii. 12. The seizure 
is also recorded by the Armenian histo¬ 
rians, Faustus (iv. 54) and Moses (iii. 
34); and also by Procopius (Bell. Pers. 
i. 5). 

13 “Vinctum catenis argenteis, quod 
apud eos honoratis vauum suppliciorum 
cestiinatur esse solatium.” (Amm. 
Marc. 1. s. c.) Moses, however, gives 
him fetters of iron (iii. 35). 

14 Mos. Chor. iii. 35; Faustus, iv. 54; 
Procop. B. P. i. 5, p. 29. 

15 Mos. Chor. l.s. c.; Amm. Marc, 
xxvii. 12; Faustus, iv. 55. 

10 Amm. Marc, xxvii. 12. 

17 Faustus, iv. 55. 

is “Per Terentiuin ducem Para re- 
ducitur in Armeniam.” (Amm. Marc. 
1. s. c. Compare Faustus, v. 1.) 

19 Amm. Marc, xxvii. 12; Faustus, iv. 
55: Mos. Chor. iii. 35. 

20 See text, p. 318. 

21 Valentinian and Valens. Jovian had 
died in a.d. 361, after a reign of little 
more than eight months. Valentinian 
had been elected his successor, and had 
associated his brother Valens in the 
empire. To Valens had been assigned 
the government of the eastern prov¬ 
inces. 

22 Amm. Marc, xxvii. 12: “ Sauro- 

maces, pulsus . . . Hiberise regno, cum 
duodecim legionibusetTerentio remitti¬ 
tur.” 

23 “ His percitus Sapor, pati se indigna 
damans,” &c. (Ibid. 1. s. c.) 

24 Sapor seems to have considered 
that, in a certain sense. Iberia was in¬ 
cluded in Armenia. When Rome re¬ 
placed Sauromaces upon the Iberian 
throne, he complained that “ the Arme¬ 
nian were assisted against the text of 


the treaty.” (Ibid. l.s. c.) Rome, no 
doubt, contested this interpretation. 

25 Amm Marc. xxii. 12, ad fin. 

26 Ibid. xxix. 1. 

27 Ibid. 

28 See Amm. Marc. xxx. 2: “Sapor 
vet o, post snorum pristinam cladem." 

29 •» Tentatis aliquoties levibns praeliis 
varioque finitis eventu.” (Ibid. xxix. 
1 .) 

30 Ibid. Compare Zosim. iv. 13. 

31 Into this interval fell the death of 
Para, whom the Persians entrapped and 
murdered (Amm. Marc. xxx. 1: Faustus, 
v. 32). 

32 Amm. Marc. xxx. 2. 

33 Zosim. iv. 21, sub init. Compare 
Amm. Marc. xxxi. 7. 

34 Mos. Chor. iii. 40; Faustus, v. 34. 

35 Clin toil places his death in a.d. 379 
(F R. vol. i. p. 356); but Patkanian 
( Journal Asiatiqne for 1866, p. 234) and 
Thomas (Num. Chron. for 1872, p. 45) 
prefer the date a.d. 380. 

36 Zeitsehrift d. deutsches morgenlUnd. 
Gesetlschaft , vol. viii pp. 46-7. 

37 M. Lougperier agrees with Mordt- 
mann on this point. (See his Medailles 
des Sassanides. p. 42.) 

38 They are commonly either "Mazd- 
isn bag Shapuhri malkan malka ,” or 
“Mazdisn bag Shapuhri malkan malka 
Airan ve Aniran. 

39 Mordtmann in the Zeitsehrift, vol. 
viii. p. 47. Toham is the Saasanian equi¬ 
valent of the Zend takhma, “strong,” 
which is found also in Achaemenian 
Persian. 


CHAPTER XH. 

1 See the passage of Syncellus at the 
head of the chapter. Agathias agrees 
(iv. 26), as do Tabari ( Chroniqtie , vol. ii. 
pp. 102-3), Magoudi ( Prairies d'Or, vol. 
ii. pp. 189-190) and the Modjmel-al-Te- 
warikh. (See the Journal Asiatique for 
1811, p. 513.) 

2 Faustus does not mention any Per- 
siau king by name after Sapor II. The 
Roman writers do not seem even to 
know the name of the prince who sent 
the embass 3 T of a.d. 384. See Oros. vii. 
34; Pacat. Paneg. xxii. § 4; Socrat. H. E. 
v. 12: &c.) 

3 All the authorities assign four years 
to Artaxerxes II., except the Modjmel- 
al-Tewarikh, which gives “four or five, 
or twelve” ( Journ. Asiat. for 1841, p. 513). 
Some of the Armenian writers give Sa¬ 
por III. no more than two years (Patka¬ 
nian in the Jour?*. Asiat. for 1866, p. 157). 

4 Artaxerxes is made to be Sapor’s 
brother by Agathias (iv. 26), Mirkhond 
(Hist, des Sassanides , p. 318), Tabari 
(Chronique, ii. p. 102), Magoudi (Prai¬ 
ries d'Or, ii. p. 189). and the Modjmel-al- 
Tewarikh (p. 513). The Armenian writers 
alone make him Sapor’s son. (See Mos. 
Chor. iii. 51, and compare Patkanian in 
Journ. .4s. for 1866, p. 155.) The history 
of the mode in which Sapor II. became 
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king: (see text. p. 316). and the great 
length of his reign, make it very im¬ 
probable that lie was succeeded by a 
brother. Add to this that the coins of 
Artaxerxes II. bear the head of a young¬ 
ish man. 

5 Modjmel-al-Teicarikh, 1. s. c. 

• Ibid. 

7 Mirkhond. Hist, des Sassanides, p. 
317. note. Malcolm has, by mistake, 
transferred these qualities "to his suc¬ 
cessor (Hist, of Persia , vol. i. p. 11*2). 

8 The Armenian synchronisms are ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful: but. on the whole, 
it seems to me that the expulsion of 
Yaraztad by Manuel must have hap¬ 
pened about five years after the death 
of Para. If that event occurred, as Ain- 
mianus (xxx. 1) places it. in a.d. 374. the 
revolution effected by Manuel (Faustus, 
v. 37) must belong to the year a.d 379, 
which is the year of Artaxerxes’ acces¬ 
sion. probably. 

9 Faustus. v. 34. 

» 0 Ibid. c. 35. 

11 Ibid. c. 37. 

is Faustus. c. 33. 

1 3 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

14 The death of Para (a.d. 374) and the 
conclusion of the treaty with Rome (a.d. 
384) are two fixed dates known positive¬ 
ly from the Roman writers. Into the 
ten years between these events must 
fall the entire reign of Yaraztad (four 
veal's according to Moses of Chorene, 
iii. 40), the revolt of Manuel, the joint 
reign of Arsaces and Yalarsaces (one 
year. Mos. Chor. iii. 41), and the sole 
reign of Arsaces from his brother's 
death to the partition of Armenia (five 
years, Mos. Chor. iii. 46). 

16 I.e. between a.d. 379 and a.d. 3S3. 

16 Faustus. v. 38. 

17 Ibid. v. 39-43. 

18 Ibid. vi. 1. Compare Mos. Chor. iii. 
42. 

i® Faustus, v. 37. The “ Roushans” of 
this passage are probably Scyths or Ta¬ 
tars of the Oxianian or Transoxianian 
country. (See M. Yivien St. Martin's 
essay, entitled Les Huns Blancs ouEph- 
thalites. pp. 4'^-52.) 

20 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 
pp. 346—350. 

21 Ibid. pp. 352-5. 

22 See the Chronicles of Idatius and 
Marcellinus, and compare Citron. Pasch. 
p. 304, D: Socrat. H. E. v. 12: Oros. vii. 
34: and Pacat. Pancg. xxii. 3-5. 

23 The terms of the treaty are given 
unusual accord by Moses (iii. 42) and 
Faustus (vi. 1). The latter writer is 
somewhat the fuller and more exact of 
the two. Procopius ( De JlCd. Justinian. 
iii. 1) has quite a different account of 
the matter: but, as he writes a century 
and a half after Faustus. we cannot ac¬ 
cept his narrative against that of the 
earlier writer. 

24 Orosius. writing in a.d. 417, says: 
“Ictum tunc foedus est. quo universus 
Oriens usque ad nunc tranquillissime 


frnitur.” (1. s. c.) The peace lasted 
only three years longer, (hee Clinton, 
F. P. vol. i. p. 596.) 

25 Tabari, Chronique. ii. )*. 102; Ma¬ 
comb, Prairies d'Or, ii. p. 189. 

26 See text. p. 378. 

27 Agath. iv. 26, ad itiit.; Eutych. vol. 
i. p. 399: Regnavit post ipsiun in Per- 
sas filius ipsius Ardshir Saporis filiiu 
aunos quatuor; dein r.iortnus est/' 

28 Mat;oudi. vol. ii. p. 189. 

29 Mirkhoud, Histoire cles Sassaytides , 
p. 319. 

30 De Sacy read Varahran for Shah- 
pvhri iu the third line of the right-hand 
inscription, and concluded that the 
right-hand figure was that of Yarahran 
IY. {Xemoire, p. 263). Many writers 
have copied this mistake. (Malcolm, 
Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 258: Clinton, 
F. R. vol. ii. p. 2C0. note 12: Patkanian 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1866, p. 159, 
note 1.) 

31 See Thomas in the Journal of the R . 
Asiatic Society , New Series, vol. iii. p. 
343. The meaning is—* This is the im¬ 
age of the Orm azd-worshipping kingly 
Sapor, king of the kiugs of Iran and Tu- 
ran, heaven-descended of the race of the 
gods, son of the Ormazd-worshipping 
kingl 3 ’ Hormisdas, king of the kings of 
Iran and Turan, heaven-descended of 
the race of the gods, grandson of the 
kingly Narses. king of kings.” The other 
inscription is identical except iu the 
names, and the omission of the second 
word. zani. *’ this.” 

32 So Thomas in the number of the 
Journal of the R. Asiatic Society, quot¬ 
ed above (p. 346). Ker Porter ascribed 
the erection of the monument to Yarah¬ 
ran IY. ( Travels . vol. ii. p. 190). But 
the only basis of this is the local tradi¬ 
tion. a very insecure foundation. 

33 Mordtmanu in the Zeitschrift , vol. 
viii. p. 51. 

34 Ibid. pp. 51-2. 

35 LongpSrier. H6dailles des Sassa * 
nides. pi. 7, fig. 4. 

3c Mordtmann, Zeitschrift , vol. viii. p. 

, 52. 

| 37 Longperier, pi. 7, fig. 5; Mordtmann, 

pp. 52-7. 

38 Mordtmann. p. 53. The old Persian 
name for Assyria was Athura, whence 
probably the Aturia (’A-ovpui) of the 
Greeks (Strab. xvi. l, § 2; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. XtVos; &c.). 

39 The term atur, or atari , is found 
occasionally in combination with de¬ 
cided mint'marks, denoting places, as 
Baba . ‘‘The Porte.” i.e. Ctesiplion 
(Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift. Xos. 10S 
and 134); Kir, for Rinnan (ibid. No. 114); 
and ^4.9, which is probably for Aspadan 
or Ispahan (Nos. 101, 110. and 144). And 
these places are »iof in Assyria. 

40 Five yeai*s. according" to Agathiaa 
(iv. 26) and Mirkhoud (p. 319): four years 
and five months, according to Eut}*chius 
(vol. i. p. 472). Tabari (vol. ii. p. 102). and 

. Magoudi (vol. ii. p. 189). 
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41 Mirkhond (p. 320): “Schapour 6tait I 
un roi d’une simplicity extreme.” 

42 So Magoudi (1. s. c.). Tabari assigns 
his deatli to a revolt of his troops; Mir¬ 
khond to accident, or to a conspiracy 
among his chief officers (p. 319) 

43 Varahran is made the son of Sapor 
III. by Agathias (1. s. c.), the son of Sa¬ 
por II. and brother of Sapor III. by Ta¬ 
bari and Mirkhond Eutychius and Ma- 
goudi leave the point doubtful. Patka- 
nian {Journal Asiatique for 1806, p. 158), 
following Armenian authorities, men¬ 
tions both views, but inclines to believe 
him Sapor III.’s brother. 

44 Agathias. iv. 26; p. 136, C. Compare 
Tabari, vol. ii. p. 103; Mirkhond, p. 320; 
and the Modjmel-al-Tewarikh ( Jouru . 
As. 1841. p. 513). Varahran, we are told, 
gave his name of Kerman-shah to a town 
which he built in Media, and which still 
bears the appellation (Malcolm, Hist, of 
Persia , vol. i. p. 113; Ker Porter, Trav¬ 
els. vol. ii. p. 190). 

45 Thomas in Journal of R. As. Socie¬ 
ty , New Series, vol. iii. p. 350. 

46 This seal is without inscription, but 
is identified by the headdress, ■which is 
the same as that upon Yarahran’s coins. 
[Pi. XIX. Fig. 4 .} 

47 Thomas in R. As. Soc. J. p. 352. 

48 Oros. vii. 34. Compare Mos. Cho- 
ren. Hist. Arm. iii. 51; k * Pax fuit inter 
Verammn (qui Cermanusappellatus est) 
et Arcadium.” 

49 Mos. Chor. iii. 46. 

50 Ibid.; and compare Procop. De JFd. 
Justinian, iii. 1; p. 53, B: To^ Aouroy 6 

'Pa/juaia/y jSacriAeus ap^ovra Tens ’Ap/xtyioi? 
a el Kadiarr}, ovTtvd ir ore /cal oiriji'ina dv 
aura)/3ouAo/ieVto elrj’ KOfxt]Ta Te r»js ’Ap/u,e- 
inas e/caAovy /cal eis ep.e roy dp\ovra tov - 

TOV. 

51 Mos. Chor. iii. 49. This writer calls 
the Roman emperor of the time Arca- 
dius, and the Persian monarch Sapor; 
but, if he is right in assigning to Chos- 
roSs a reign of five 3 ’ears only (iii. 50), 
they must have been, as represented in 
the' text. Theodosius the Great and 
Varahran IV. 

52 The Armenian patriarch. Aspuraces 
(Asbourag), having died, Chosroes ap¬ 
pointed his successor without consult¬ 
ing Varahran. 

53 Mos. Chor. iii. 50. 

54 Ibid. 

55 If the “ five years” of Chosroes are 
counted from the division of Armenia, 
a.d 384, his revolt and deposition would 
fall into the year a.d. 389. the year after 
the accession of Varahran. But it is 
more probable that they date from the 
commencement of his sole reign, which 
was two years later, a.d. 386. 

58 Mirkhond, Hist, drs Sassanides, p. 
320. 

57 Modjmebnl-Tewarildi.&s translated 
by M. Mohl in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1841, p. 513. 

68 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 103; Mirkhond, 


I. s. c.; Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. 
p. 113. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

1 The name upon his coins is read as 

The Greek writers call him 
“ Isdigerdes,” the Armenian “ Yazgerd.” 
Eutychius (vol. i. p 548; vol. ii. p. 79) 
uses the form “ Yasdejerd.” 

2 Mordtmann interpolates after Va¬ 
rahran IV. a monarch whom he calls 
“Isdigerd I.,” to whom he assigns a 
reign of a year over a portion of Persia 
(Zeitschrift , vol. viii. p. 63). This prince 
he makes succeeded by his son, Isdigerd 

II. , who is the “ Isdigerd I.” of all other 
writers. I cannot find any sufficient 
reason for this interpolation. (The nu¬ 
mismatic evidence does, perhaps, show 
that an Isdigerd. distinct from the three 
known Persian monarchs, once reigned 
in Seistan; but there is nothing to fix 
the time of this reign.) 

3 That Varahran IV. was the father of 
Isdigerd is asserted by Eutychius (vol. i. 
p. 548), Tabari (ii. p. 103). Abu Obeidah 
(quoted by Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 23S), Se- 
peos (p. 20). and others. Lazare de 
Parbe makes him the brother of Isdi¬ 
gerd (p. 33). Agathias (iv. 26) is ambig¬ 
uous. Mirkhond (p. 321) and Tabari 
(1. s c.) mention both views. 

4 Mirkhond, 1. s. c ; Tabari, 1. s. c. 

6 Several of these are given by Mir¬ 
khond (pp. 321-2). If authentic, they 
would be remarkable as indicating a 
consciousness that there lay in Ids dis¬ 
position the germs of evil, which the 
possession of supreme power would be 
likely to develop. 

6 Eiprjvr) a<}>96i’<i) xpcbp.eyo? Siaytyovev kv 
’Ptop-aiois Toy iravra XP° l ' 0V (Pl’OCop. De 
Bell. Pers. i. 2). Oube'ya m .ottotc Kara *Pa>- 
jaaiojy rjparo TroAeftov . . . aAAa /ae/xey/j/ce v 
ecrael evyoi/s Te a »y /cal eiprjyaios (Agatll. iv. 
26: p. 137, B). 

7 See Tillemont. Hist, des Empereurs , 
tom. v. pp. 104—G, 211-221; Gibbon, De¬ 
cline ancl Fall, vol. iii. pp. 351-402; vol. 
iv. pp. 23-31. 

8 Gibbon, vol. iv. pp. 29, 57, &c.; Tille¬ 
mont, tom. v. p. 193. 

9 Gibbon, vol. iv. pp. 140-6. The death 
of Eutropius occurred in the same year 
with the accession of Isdigerd (Clinton, 
F. R. vol. i. pp. 542-6). It probably fell 
late in the year. 

10 Gibbon, vol. iv. pp. 144-6. 

11 Ibid. p. 145. 

12 See Mordtmann. in the Zeitschrift , 
vol. viii. pp. G4-7. The title “ Ramash- 
tras" is wholly new when Isdigerd takes 
it. Mordtmann regards it as a super¬ 
lative form, equivalent to “ Quietissi- 
mus.” 

13 Trocop. De Bell. Pers. i. 2; Agatll. 
iv. 26; p. 136, C. D; Theophan. Chrono- 
grttph. p. 69. A, B. 

14 IloAAa ev Tats Sia^rj/cais eweer/af/e, ©eo- 
Soo-tuj Trjy /3a<riAeiay orOcret tc /cal Trpovola 
Tvacrj) <jvv8ta(Tu>a-a<TQai. (Pl’OCOp. 1. S. C.) 
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13 Cedrenus, p 334, C. 

,a Theophan. p. 09, B. 

17 Theophan. p. 09, B. Compare Ce¬ 
rt ren ns, p. 335, A. 

18 The phrase.used by Theophanes and 
Cedrenus (ZkttoS(ov yZyovev) is ambiguous. 
(See Tlieopliau. p. 70, D; Cedrenus, p. 
330. C.) 

19 Agath. J. S. C.! Ov&eva irianort rot? 
'Piojuatois riparo Trohepov, oit&Z a Wo ti 
k a t ' avTiov a \ a pi Z 8pa <re. 

20 Procopius wrote about a.d. 553; 
Agathias after a.d. 578; Theophanes 
after a.d. 812. 

21 Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs , 
tom. vi. p. I, and note; Gibbon. Decline 
and Fall , vol. iv. p. 159; Smith's Diet, 
of Gk. and Rom. Biography , vol. iii. p. 
1008, &c. 

22 They consist of Philostorgius (b c. 
425), Socrates (ah. a.d. 440). Sozomen (ab. 
a.d. 445), Theodoret (ab. a.d. 450), aud 
Prosper (ab. a.d. 400); all of whom are 
ecclesiastical writers, rather than writ¬ 
ers of civil history. Zosimus is so brief in 
his notices of the Eastern Empire, that 
his silence as to the will of Arcadius 
cannot be regarded as of much conse¬ 
quence. 

23 Agathias speaks of him as n\e- 

io-Ta nep.aQr)KOTa, teal na<rav, to? eiirecr, 
tffToptai' at'aAf^apei'Oi', 

24 By lies. Ep. 110. 

25 The Persian to whose suite Anti- 
oclius had belonged is called Narses 
(Synes 1. s. c.) This was the name of 
the favorite minister of Isdigerd (Taba¬ 
ri, vol. ii. p. 104). 

26 Tillemont, 1. s. c. 

27 Theophan. p. 71, A; Els attpov fleotre- 
/3ijs yZyovev, were Zp teAAe trxe^or fiairTi^ea- 
daL. Compare Socrat. H. E. vii. 8. 

28 Theophan. p. 69, C; Cedrenus, p. 
334. D. 

29 ’EirkarvvOr) iv HepaiSt 6 XP La Tiano>u>s. 
(Theoph. 1. s. c.) 

30 Ibid. p. 71, A. 

31 Ibid.: Tous Mayors <*>? a^aTtoira? e*o- 
A a&v. Compare Socrat. Hist. Eccl. vii. 
8: Ilepiopyrjs yevonevos o j3a<rtAei>? to Ttor 
Maytov yt'i'os aircdcAcdruxTe. 

32 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 104; Magoudi, vol. 
ii. p. 190; Mirkhond, p. 321; Malcolm, 
Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 113. 

33 Theophan. p. 71, B; Theodoret, v. 39. 

34 Cyrilt. Monach. in the Analecta 
Greeca, p. 20; Theophan. 1. s. c.; Cedre¬ 
nus. p. 336, C; Theodoret, v. 38. 

33 Theophan. 1. s. c. 

34 Ot Mayot Kara 7roAeis *ai xa>pas Zmpe- 
AtLs eflTjoevov rows Aar^arorras. (Theoph. 
1. S. C.) BovAop.et '01 oi Mayot irarra? flrjpev- 
<rai tovs Xpianarovs. (Cyrill. Monacli. 
1. s. o.) 

37 These are described, with much de¬ 
tail, by Theodoret (//. E. v. 39); but the 
modern reader will be glad to be spared 
all particulars. 

36 IIAeloTOi * at et' avrais rai s Batravoi? 
avrioe0t]<rav. (Theophan. 1. s. c.) 

39 Mos. Chor. iii. 55, a/l init. 

40 Mos. Clior. iii. 55, ad init. 


41 In castello Olivionis libera custo- 
dia tenehatur.”—Ibid. 1. s. c. (Winston's 
translation). 

42 Mos. Chor. iii. 56, ad init. 

43 Clinton places the death of Isdigerd 
in a.d. 42<) (F. R. vol. i. p. 596; vol. ii. p. 
261); Mordtmann in the same jear (Zeit- 
schrift , vol. viii. p. 64); Thomas in a.d. 
417 (Num. Chron. No. xlvii., New Series, 
p. 45). 

44 Mos. Chor. iii. 56. 

45 ibid iii. 58, ad fin. 

48 Mordtmann gives as mint-marks of 
Isdigerd I. (his Isdigerd II.) Assyria, 
Ctesiphon, Ispahan, and Herat ( Zeit - 
schrift , vol. viii. pp. 65-7). 

47 See Longp£rier, Mcdailles des Sas- 
sauides. pi. vii., Nos. 2 and 3 (wrongly 
ascribed to Artaxerxes II.); Mordtmann, 
in the Zeit schrift ,vol. viii. pi.vii., No. 17. 

48 Mordtmann, Zeitschrift , vol. viii. p. 

64. No. 132: vol. xii. p. 11. No. 25. 

49 Ibid. vol. viii. p. 67. No 139. 

30 Mordtmann, Zeitschrift, vol. viii. p. 

65. 

31 Ibid. p. 67. 

32 Mirkhond. Histoire des Sassanicles, 
pp. 321-2; Tabari, Chronique , vol. ii. p. 
103. 

33 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 104. 

34 Piocop. De Bell. Pers. i. 2: TtrStye'p- 

Stjs, 6 Ylep/riov ^SatriAtv? . . . £)v /eat irpvTe- 
pov Zttl TpoTrov p.eyaAo<t>poarvvj} 8i a/3o- 
7}tos e? to /iaAiora, aperljr ewt^etfaro 
Oav/aa to? tc *at Acyov a£iav. 

33 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 71, A; 
TtrdtyepS?}? . . . ei? anpov 0eotre/3»}? ye- 

yovepL. 

36 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, vol. i. pp. 
114-5. 

37 Socrat. H. E. vii. 8; Ccdrenns. p. 
336. C; Theophan. 1. s. c.; Cyrill. Monach. 
Tit. Entity m . in the Analecta Grceca, 

p. 20. 

38 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 104; Mirkhond, p. 
328. 

39 Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. i. 
p. 114. 

60 Tabari, 1. s. c. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

1 See text, p. 391. 

2 Mos. Chor. iii. 56. 

3 Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 105-112: Matjoudi, 
vol ii. p. 191: Mirkhond. pp. 323-8; Modj - 
mel-al-Teicarikh (in Journ. Asiutique 
for 1841, p. 515). 

4 Tabari, p. 113. 

3 Mos. Chor. iii. 55. He had failed 
either to conciliate or overawe the great 
Armenian chiefs. 

6 Ibid. iii. 56. 

7 Tabari, 1. s. c.; Mirkhond, p. 329. 

8 In this part of the history fable has 
replaced fact. A ccording to Tabari and 
others. Varahran made no use of his 
Arab troops, hot effected his purpose by 
persuading the nobles and challeng¬ 
ing ChosroSs to a trial of a strange char¬ 
acter. “Let the Persian crown,” he 
said, “ be placed between two hungry 
lions, chained one on either side of it, 
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and let that one of us who dares to ap¬ 
proach the lions and take the crown be 
acknowledged as king.” The proposal 
pleased the nobles and Magi; and what 
Varahran had suggested was done, 
Chosroes was asked if he would make 
the attempt first, but declined. Varah¬ 
ran then took a club, and, approach¬ 
ing the lious, jumped on the back of one, 
seated himself, and, when the other was 
about to spring on him. with two blows 
dashed out the brains of both! He then 
took the crown, and was aeknowleded 
king, Chosroes being the first to swear 
allegiance. (See Tabari, vol.ii. pp. 117- 
8: Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 515: Mirkhond. pp. 
330-1; ,' C.) We may perhaps couclude 
with safety from the Persian accounts 
that there was no actual civil war, but 
that Varahran established himself with¬ 
out having to fight . 

9 The date of a.d. 417, which Patka- 
nian (Journ. As. 1806, p. 161) and Thomas 
{Nam. Chron. 1872, p.45)obtain from the 
Armenian writers, is less probable. It 
contradicts Abulpharagius (p. 91), Aga- 
thias (iv. 26), Theophanes (p. 73. D) and 
others. See Clinton, F. R. vol. i, p. 
546. 

10 Socrat. H.’E. vii, 18; Theodoret, H. 
E. v. 39. 

11 Socrates speaks of rt/iwpia? nal 

ffTpejSAa? IleptriKas 2ta <f>opov$. 

Tlieodoret is painfully diffuse on the 
subject. 

12 Socrat. II. E. 1. s. c. 

13 Socrat. H. E. 1. s. c. 

14 This is the first that is heard of Ar- 
daburius. He was of Alanian descent, 
and was afterwards employed to put 
down the pretender, Johannes (Socr. vii. 
24: Olympiodor. ap. Phot. Bibliothec. p. 
197; Philostorg. H. E. xii. 13), whom he 
made prisoner (a.d. 425). In a.d. 427 he 
was consul. 

15 The form used by Socrates is Aza- 
zen^; but Theophanes has “ Arzane” 
(p. 74, A), whence we may conclude that 
the district intended was that called Ar- 
zanene by Ammianus (xxv. 7), whi«-h 
has been already identified with the 
modern Kherzan. (See text, p. 308.) 

16 The name is given as Arses (Arsaeus) 
by Theophanes (1. s. c.), but as Narses 
(Narsseus) by Socrates. Tabari says 
that Narses was a brother of Varahran 
0 Chronique , vol. ii. pp. 119 and 125). 

17 See text, pp. 367-369. 

18 Moundsir was at the head of the 
Mesopotamian or Saracenic Arabs at 
tills time, according to the Oriental 
writers (Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 110-116; Mir¬ 
khond, p. 328, -who gives the name as 
Mondar, a form easily traceable in Al- 
Amundarus). 

19 Socrat. H. E. vii. 18, sub fin. 

20 This tale is related both by Socrates 
(1. s. c.) and by Theopha ies (p. 74, B). 
It must have had some foundation; 
but no doubt the loss is greatly exag¬ 
gerated. 


21 See the Chronicle of Marcellinus, p. 
19; and compare Theophanes (pp. 74-5), 
who, however, makes the war last three 
years, and Socrat. U. E. vii. 18-20. 

22 Mos. Chor, iii. 59. 

23 The. authority of Moses as to the 
strength of Theodosiopoiis {Hist. Ann. 
1. s. c.) is preferable to that of Procopius, 
who wrote a century later. Procopius 
makes the place one of small account in 
the time of Theodosius {De JEd. Justi¬ 
nian. iii. 5). 

24 Mos. Chor. iii. 59. 

25 Tlieodoret, H. E. v. 37. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Johann. Malal. xiv. p. 25, A. 

28 These details are given by Joban- 
Malal. only; but the combat is mention¬ 
ed also by Socrates {H. E. vii. 18, ad 
fin.). 

29 Socrat. 1. s. c.; Marcellin. Chroni- 
co>i, p. 23. 

30 Socrat, 1. s. c. 

31 ibid. 

32 John of Malala makes Varahran 
propose peace immediately after the 
single combat. Theodoret makes peace 
follow from the repulse suffered at 
Theodosiopoiis. 

33 Socrat. vii. 20. 

34 Socrat. vii. 20. 

35 Socrates. The destruction of the 
“Immortals” is mentioned also by 
Theophanes (p. 74, B), but vaguely and 
without any details. 

36 The actual negotiator was, accord¬ 
ing to Socrates, Maximus only. Others 
mention, as concerned in the negotia¬ 
tions, Helion, Anatolius, and Procopius. 
(See Theophan. p. 75. H; Cedren. p. 341, 
D; Sidon. Apoliin. Paneg. Anthem. 1. 
75.) 

37 Theophan. 1. s. c.; Socrat. H. E. vii. 
21 . 

38 Socrat. 1. s. c. 

39 Gibbou, Decline and Fall , vol. iv. p. 
167. 

4C See text, p. 390. 

41 Mos. Clior. iii. 56: “Fiebat ut regio 
nostra, propter tumultuosa atque turbu- 
lentissima tempora, per tres anuos ab 
reotore vacua fuerit, et misere spoliata, 
adeo ut vectigalia regia deficerent, et 
plebis itinera intercludereutur, oninis- 
que omnium rerum ordo perturbare- 
tur.” (Whiston's translation.) 

42 Ibid. iii. 57. 

43 Mos. Chor. iii. 58: “Hex Persarum 
Veramus, sine satrapis Armeniis regio- 
nem earn se tenere non posse intelligens, 
de pace egerat.” 

44 See St. Martin, Memoires sur VAr- 
menie , vol. i. p. 410; Notes to Le Beau’s 
Bus-Empire , vol. vi. p. 32. 

45 Mos. Chor. iii. 63 

46 The reply of Isaac to the nobles is 
not ill rendered by Gibbon: “Our king 
is too much addicted to licentious pleas¬ 
ures; but he has been purified in the 
holy waters of baptism. He is a lover of 
women; but he does not adore the fire 
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or the elements. He may deserve the 
reproach of lewdness: bur he is an un¬ 
doubted Catholic, ami lii.s faith is pure 
though liis manners are flagitious. I 
will never consent to abandon my sheep 
to the rage of devouring wolves; and 
you will soon repent your rash exchange 
of the inlirmities of a believer for the 
specious virtues of a heathen.” ( De¬ 
cline and Fall, vol iv. p. 169.) 

47 Mos. Chor. iii. 64. 

48 Ibid. The name of the first gov¬ 
ernor. according to Moses, was Vimiher- 
Sapor. 

4 * Ibid. iii. 65. 

50 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 119; Magoudi, vol. 
ii. p. 190; Mirkhond, p. 335; Modjmel-al - 
Tetrarikh , p. 516. 

51 Procop. De Bell. Pers. i. 3; Cosmas 
Indicopleust. in Montfaucon’s Collectio 
nova Patrum , tom. ii. pp. 337-9; Abul- 
pharag. Chronicon, tom. ii. p.77; Elisee, 
p. 1:3. 

52 Mirkhond calls the invader ‘‘the 
Khacan of China” (p. 334), though he 
speaks of the army as composed of 
Turks. 

53 Mirkhond, p. 343; Modjmel-al-Te- 
icarikh, p. 517; Tabari, vol. ii. p. 128. 

54 Mos. Chor. Geogr. Armen. § 92. I 
take this form from M. Vivien St. Mar¬ 
tin, to whose little work on the Ephtha- 
lites (Les Huns Blancs on Ephthalites, 
Paris, 1849) I own myself much indebted. 
Whiston’s translation gives the word as 
Hephtlial [ii]. 

55 Both readings occur in the MSS. of 
Procopius. (See the note of Dindorf in 
the edition of Niebuhr, p. 15.) Theo- 
phanes has Ne<£0aAiTai only {Chrono¬ 
graph. pp. 105-6). Ne<£0aAirai is also the 
form used by Agatliias (iv. 27). Menan¬ 
der Protector has ’E<£0aAirai (Frs. 9 and 
18 ). 

56 M. Vivien St. Martin seeks to iden¬ 
tify the Ephthalites with the Yue-chi, 
one form of whose name he believes to 
have been Yi-la, or Ye-tha ( Les Huns 
Blancs , pp. 37-69. Others, e.g.. De- 
guignes, have seen in the word Ephtha- 
lite a root Tie-le. w hich they regard as 
equivalent to Turk. 

57 As Procopius (1. s. c.), Theophanes 
(p. 105. C), and Cosmas (1. s. c.). 

68 Procop. I. s. c. 

59 Jornandes, De Gothojmm rebus ges- 
tis. § 35. 

80 ‘‘Khan” is the modern contracted 
form of the word which is found in the 
middle ages as Khagan or Chagan , and 
in the Persian and Arabic writers as 
Khakan or Khacan. Its original root is 
probably the Khak. which men lit ” King” 
in ancient Susianian, in Ethiopic (Tir- 
hakah ), and in Egj-ptian (Hylc-s, os). 

61 The moderate estimate of 25,000 is 
found in Mirkhond <p. 334) and in the 
Rozut-ul-Snffa (Malcolm, vol. i. p. 117). 
Tabari (vol. ii. p. 119) and the Zeenul-al- 
Teivarikh have 250,000. 

62 Mirkhond, pp. 334 and 336. 


63 Ibid. p. 334. Compare Magoudi, vol. 
ii. p. 190. 

64 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 119; Modjmel-al- 
Tevarikh. p. 516; Mirkhond, p. 334. 

65 Tabari, 1. s. c.; Mirkhond, p. 335. 

00 Tabari makes the number only 300 
(vol. ii. p. 119); but Mirkhond gives the 
more probable figure of 7,0C0 (p. 336). 

67 Mirkhond. p. 335. 

68 Ibid. p. 336. 

69 The noise was made, we are told, by 
filling the dried skins of oxen with peb¬ 
bles. and attaching them to the necks 
of the horses, which, as they charged, 
made the stones rattle (Mirkhond, l.s.c.; 
Malcolm, vol. i. p. 118). Some authors 
make Varahran catch a number of wild 
beasts and let them loose upon the Ta¬ 
tars ( Modjmel-al-Teicarikh. p. 517). 

70 Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 190; Mirkhond, 
p. 337. 

71 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 121. 

72 According to Tabari (p. 120), the 
crown was ornamented with several 
thousands of pearls. Compare the pearl 
ornamentation of the Sassanian crowns 
upon the coins, especially those of Sa¬ 
por II. 

73 Tabari, 1. s. c.; Modjmel-al-Teira- 
rikh. p. 517. The latter work expressly 
calls this an invasion of the country of 
Heijathelah ( i.e. of the Ephthalites). 

74 Modjmel-cil-Tetearikh , p. 517: Taba¬ 
ri, vol. ii. p. 120; Mirkhond, p. 337. 

75 Tabari, 1. s. c. 

76 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 124-5. Compare 
Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 191; Modjmel-al-Te- 
icarikh , p. 516; Mirkhond, pp. 337-340. 

77 Modjmel-ul-Tetrarikh . p. 515. 

78 Eutychius (vol. i. p. 80) sa 3 *s eigh¬ 
teen years and eleven months; the 
Modjmel-al-Teivarikh mentions nineteen 
years, but prefers twenty-three (p. 514); 
Agathias (iv. 27) Theophanes (p. 71. D), 
and Abulpharagius (p. 91) say twenty; 
Patkanian ( Journ . Asiatique for 1866, p. 
161) prefers twenty-one; Magoudi (vol. 
ii. p. 190) and Tabari (vol. ii. p. 126)agree 
with the Modjmel-al-Tewarikh in giving 
the number as twenty-three. 

79 Tabari, p. 126; Mirkhond. p. 341. 

80 Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. i. 
p. 121. note. 

81 Mordtmann, in the Zeitschrift , vol. 
viii. pp. 68-70. 

82 Modjmel-al-Teicarikh, p. 515: Taba¬ 
ri. vol. ii. p. 118; Mirkhond, pp. 332-3; 
Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 190. 

83 The wild ass is called by the Per¬ 
sians gur or gour. Eutj-chius, in speak¬ 
ing of Varahran V., writes the word 
jauv (vol. ii. pp. 80 and 83). 

84 Mirkhond. p. 334, 

85 Ihid. p. 333; Tabari, p. 118. 

86 The sculptures which Ker Porter as¬ 
signed to this prince (7'rarels, vol. i. pp. 
533-540) have nothing that really con¬ 
nects them with him. In none of them 
is the head-dress of the king that wdiich 
appears on the coins of Varahran V. 

87 Mirkhond, p. 332. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 516. 
Mordtmann puts his accession in a.d. 
444 ( Zeitschrift , vol. viii. p. 70); Patka- 
nian ( Journ. Asiatique , 1866, p. 167) in 
a.d. 438. But a comparison of Marcelli- 
nus (p. 25) with Moses of Chorene (iii. 67, 
ad in it.) shows Clinton to be right. 

2 Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

3 Marcellinus. Chron. 1. s. c. 

4 Tkeodoret, H. E. v. 37. The invasion 
is wrongly assigned by this writer to the 
reign of Varahran V., which was just 
ended. 

6 Procop. De Bell. Pers. i. 2. Anatolius 
is also mentioned as concluding the 
peace by Marcellinus (1. s. c.). 

6 Procop. 1.8. C.: Ti]i/ etp>Ji'T}r £ui'€xwprj- 
aev ovtous dix7rep ’AraroAtos irpo? avrou 
*XP r }£ ev - 

7 'ESpacre 8e oitSev a^apt. (PrOCOp. 1. S. C.) 

8 So Tillemont suspects {Hist, des Em- 
pereurs, tom. vi. pp. 39-40). 

9 See text, p. 396. 

10 Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866. pp. 164-6. 

11 Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. 164. 

12 See text, p. 376. 

13 The entrance of the army is noted 
by Moses of Chorene {Hist. Armen, iii. 
68). We can scarcely be mistaken in re¬ 
garding its entrance as required on ac¬ 
count of Roman intrigues. 

14 St. Martin, Recherches sur VArme- 
nie , tom. i. p. 322. 

15 Ibid. p. 323. 

16 The Armenian term is Marzpan , 
“ Protector of the Border,” with which 
Patkanian well compares “ Margrave” 
{Journ. Asiatique , 1866, p. 114). 

17 st. Martin, Recherches , p. 324. 

18 Ibid. p. 326. 

19 Marcian became emperor in Au¬ 
gust, a.d. 450. The application to him 
for aid was made, according to St. Mar¬ 
tin, towards the end of a.d. 450, or early 
in a.d. 451. 

20 The battle of Chalons was fought in 
the autumn of a.d. 451 (Clinton, F. R. 
vol. i. p. 642). On the power of Attila at 
this time, see Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , 
vol. iv. pp. 231-6). 

21 St. Martin. Recherches sur VArme- 
nie , vol. i. p. 327. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Patkanian, in the Journal Asia¬ 
tique for 1866, p. 165. 

24 Tabari (vol. ii. p 127) says he reign¬ 
ed eighteen years; Magoudi (vol. ii. p. 
195) nineteen; Agathias (iv. 27) seven¬ 
teen. The statement of Agathias is pre¬ 
ferred by Clinton (F. R. vol. i. p. 546); 
that of Magoudi by Patkanian (p. 167) 
and Thomas {Num. Chron. New Series, 
No. xlv. p. 45). All moderns agree that 
he died a.d. 457. 

25 So Tabari, 1. s. c. 

26 See Mordtmann in the Zeitsrhrift, 
vol viii. pp. 70-1. Longperier has mis¬ 
takenly assigned to Isdigerd I. two coins 


(PI. viii.. Nos. 3 and 4) which really be¬ 
long to Isdigerd II. 

2: Mordtmann, 1. s. c. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

1 The Armenian historians make Hor- 
misdas the elder, and Perozes the 
younger son (Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1866, p. 169); but Tabari 
(Chrunique , vol. ii. p. 127), Mirk bond <p. 
312), and the Persian writers generally, 
declare the reverse to have been the 
case. They give details which support 
their view. 

2 Tabari, 1. s. c. Mirkhond says that 
Isdigerd regarded Hormisdas as better 
qualified to govern than Perozes, since 
he had more sweetness, modesty, and 
intelligence, whereas, in favor of Perozes 
were only his age and his advantages of 
person (pp. 312-3). 

3 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 137. 

4 The Greeks shortened the name into 
Cunchas (Koiryvas). See Priscus Panites, 
Fr. 33. 

6 So explained by Mirkhond (p. 344). 

6 Amounting, according to Mirkhond, 
to no fewer than 30,000 men (ibid.). 

7 Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. 168. 

8 Elisee, p. 153; Moyse de Kaghank, i. 
10. These writers are supported by 
Tabari, who says briefly, “ Firouz coni- 
battit son frere Hormouz, et le tua ” (p. 
128). 

9 Mirkhond, p. 314. 

10 On the identity of Aghouank with 
Albania, see St. Martin’s Recherches sur 
V Armenie, tom. i. p. 214, and tom. ii. pp. 
358-9. 

11 Patkanian, p. 168. 

12 Ibid. p. 170. 

13 Mirkhond, p. 345; Tabari, p. 128. 

14 Mirkhond, p. 344; Tabari, 1. s. c. 

15 So Tabari. The statement is con¬ 
firmed by the remarkable fact that his 
coins, which are abundant up to his 
seventh year, then fail entirely for five 
years, after which they reappear and 
are once more plentiful. (See Thomas 
in Numismatic Chronicle for 1873, vol. 
xiii., No. 51, p. 224.) 

10 Tabari, Chronique. ii. p. 130. 

17 Ibid. Compare Mirkhond, p. 345. 

18 Tabari says in one place that no one 
died of want during the famine (ii. p. 
130); but in another, admits that one 
died (ib. p. 129). So Mirkhond, p. 346. 

19 See Tabari, ii. pp. 129, 130. 

20 Priscus Panites. Fr. 31. 

21 On the superioiity of Priscus to the 
general run of Byzantine historians, see 
the remarks of Niebuhr in his collection 
of the Byzantine historians (Bonn. 1829): 
14 Longe optimus omnium sequioris aevi 
hist-oricoruin [Priscus]; ingenio, fide, 
sapientia, nulli vel optimorum postha- 
bendus: elegans quoque et sermone 
satis puro usus, laudem atque gloriam 
quum apnd cosevos turn inter postero 
meriro adeptusest; cui etiam a Valesio 
et Gibbono, summis viris, laudari con* 
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tigit.” Compare Smith's Did. of Bio - 
graph y, vol. iii. p. 520. 

22 Priseus Panites. Fr. 39. 

23 Compare with this trick the some¬ 
what similar one said to have been play¬ 
ed off by Amasis upon Cambyses (He¬ 
rod. iii. 1). 

24 Priseus Panites, Fr. 33. 

25 Called Gorgo by Priseus (1. s. c.) and 
Procopius (Belt. Pers. i. 4). The old 
Persian Varkana and the Greek Hyr- 
cania are variants of the same word. 
Some ruins of Gurg&n still exist in the 
valley of the Gurgdn river (lat. 37° 20', 
long. 55° 15') not far from Asterabad. 

26 So Procopius. Bell. Pers i. 3. Priseus | 
makes the patrician Constantius am¬ 
bassador from Zeno to Perozes about 
this period (Frs. 31. 32. and 33): proba- i 
bl.v Eusebius succeeded him. 

27 Such is the account given by Proco¬ 
pius (1. s. c ). The Persian writers, Taba¬ 
ri (vol. ii. pp. 132-136) and 31 irkhond (pp. 
348, 349), substitute a story in which the 
old myth of Zopyrus (Herod, iii. 154-158) 
is reproduced with little alteration from 
the traditions of a thousand years ear¬ 
lier. According to this tale. Perozes was 
guided to his destruction in the desert 
of I\lerv by an Ephthalite chief, who mu¬ 
tilated himself in order to deceive the 
Persians and secure the success of his 
own sovereign. 

28 The first Ephthalite war of Perozes 
cannot have terminated earlier than 
a d. 469, since in a.d. 468 we hear of the 
Persians as still having the advantage 
in the struggle (Priseus. Fr. 41). The 
troubles in Armenia, which led to the 
revolt in a.d. 481 (Lazare Parbe, Vie de 
Vahan le Mamigonien , p. 10). must have 
commenced several years previously'—, 
probably about a.d. 475. 

23 See text. pp. 406-408. 

30 Patkanian in the Journal Asialique 
for 1866. p. 173. 

31 Lazare Parbe. T7e de Vahan , p. 6. 
The exodus had begun even earlier in 
his reign, before b.c. 464 (Priseus. Fr. 31). 

32 See Faustus. iv. 2. 11. 15, &c.; Zenob. 
de Glag. p. 337; 3Ios. Clior. ii. 81, 85; St. 
Martin, Recherehes sur VArmenie , vol. 
ii. p. 23, &c. Compare above, pp. 256, 
306. & c . 

33 Lazare Parbe, p. 8. 

34 Lazare Parbe. p. 9. 

35 Ibid. pp. 10-14. 

38 Lazare Parbe. pp. 15 and 16. 

37 Compare the “Meranes*’ of Ammi- 
anns (xxv. 1); and on the supposed force 
of the word, see note 135, Chapter X. 

38 Lazare Parbe, pp. 18-28. 

33 Ihid. p. 31. 

40 Ibid. p. 32. 

41 This expression must be understood 
relatively. Nothing is more remarkable 
in Lazare Parbe's account of this war 
than the smallness of the numbers which 
he represents as engaged on either side. 
Persian armies rarely exceed 5,000 men. 
Armenian are still smaller, and are gen¬ 
erally counted by hundreds! 


42 Lazare Parbe, p. 33. 

43 Ibid. p. 35. 

44 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 137; Mirkhond, pp 
349-350; Malcolm, History of Persia . vol. 
i. p. 129. 

45 Wars of Perozes with the Sagaruri, 
Acatiri, and others, are indicated by 
Priseus Panites (Fr. 37). A great war 
with the Koushans is witnessed to by 
Lazare Parbe (p. 10). 

48 XpoiMjj ov 7roAAa> verrepov (Procop. Bell. 
Pers. i. 4)‘ The first war seems to have 
terminated about a.d. 470, the second to 
have commenced in a.d. 481. (See La¬ 
zare Parbe, 1. s. c.) 

47 Tabari, 1. s. c. 

48 Patkanian, from the Armenian au¬ 
thorities. Journal Asiatique, 1866. p. 171. 

43 “ Une armee aguerrie.” (Mirkhond 
in De Sacy's translation, p. 350.) 

50 Tabari, p. 138. 

51 On the true relation of Balas to Pe¬ 
rozes. see text, p, 331. 

52 As Tabari, p. 139. 

83 Ibid. 

64 Ta<f)pov fiaOeiav tc kcli evpovs iicarws 
exovaav. (Procop. B. P. i. 4.) Tabari 
says it was fifteen feet deep and thirty 
wide (vol. ii. p. 139). 

65 So Tabari (1. s. c.). Neither Proco¬ 
pius nor 3Iirkhond mentions this cir¬ 
cumstance. 

58 Mirkhond, p. 350; Tabari, ii. p. 141. 
Procopius states, instead of this, that 
the salt by which Perozes had sworn, 
was suspended from the extreme point 
of the royal standard. 

57 Tabari. 1. s. e. 

58 Thirty, according to Procopius, i. 4 
(p. 19). 

53 A magnificent pearl which Perozes 
wore as an earring, audan amulet which 
he carried as a bracelet, are particularly 
mentioned (Procop. i. 4, pp. 21-24; Ta¬ 
bari. ii. p. 142). 

80 Tabari (1. s. c.) makes the exact 
length of his reign twenty-six years and 
five months. Mirkhond says twenty-six 
years (p. 351); Eutychius (vol. i. p. 100; 
Vol. ii. p. 127) twenty-seven; Ma^oudi 
(vol. ii. p. 195) twenty-nine; Agathias 
(iv. 27) twenty-four. The “twenty-four 
years” of Agathias have perhaps come 
from a writer who assigned the first two 
years after the death of Isdigerd II. to 
Hormisdas. The true chronology ap¬ 
pears to be the followingIsdigerd II. 
died early in a.d. 457. Both Perozes and 
Hormisdas claimed the throne and reck¬ 
oned themselves kings from this time. 
Hormisdas succumbed in a.d. 459. Pe¬ 
rozes was killed late in a.d. 483, twenty- 
six years and five months after the 
death of his father, twenty-four years 
after the death (or dethronement) of 
Hormisdas. 

81 Mirkhond, p. 351; Malcolm, History 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 130. 

’ 82 Compare Agathias (l.s.c.):—arijp toA- 
piy)Tias p.ev ayav icat <£iAo7rdAe/mo? — and 
aeain TrAdoy rjr avrut tov flovkevopiivov rq 
| Opaav i'Oi'. 
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83 Tabari, ii. p. 128; Mirkhond, p. 345. 

64 See text, pp. 411^412. 

65 Malcolm, vol. i.pp. 129-130; Gibbon, 
vol. v. p. 85. 

66 Zeitschrift, vol. viii. p. 71; vol. xii. 
p. 12. The name on these coins is read 
as Chodad-Varda, Chodar-Varda, or 
Chatar-Varda. 

67 Num . Chron . for 1873, No. 51 (New 
Series), pp. 225-7. 

88 See text, p. 411. Mr. Thomas speaks 
of Ram (or Raham) as “the paternally 
nominated guardian and administrator” 
of Hormisdas (p. 226). But the authors 
whom he quotes, Elisee and Moyse de 
Kaghauk, state exactly the reverse— 
that he governed for Perozes, defeated 
Hormisdas, and put him to death. 

69 Medailles des Sassauules, pi. ix. fig. 

1. 

70 Mordtmann denies this ( Zeitschrift , 
vol. viii. p. 71). but, as it appears to me, 
without sufficient reason. 

71 These wings, which were now first 
introduced, became the distinguishing 
feature of the later coinage from Clios- 
roes II. downwards, and passed to the 
Arabs. Some coins of Perozes are with¬ 
out the wings (see Mordtmann in the 
Zeitschrift , vol. viii. No. 172; Longpe- 
rier, Medailles , pi. ix. fig. 2). 

72 Mordtmann, Zeitschrift , vol. viii. pp. 
93 et seqq. On the meaning of kadi , 
compare Thomas in Num. Chron. for 
1873, pp. 229-230. 

73 Longp6rier, Medailles , p. 62. 

74 Zeitschrift , vol. viii. pp. 73-78; vol. 
xii. p. 12. 

75 Num. Chron. for 1873, p. 223. The 
abbreviated form of most of the mint- 
rnarks renders their attribution more or 
less doubtful; hence much of the diver¬ 
sity in the lists (see text, p. 420). The 
general tendency to extend more and 
more widely the principle of local mints, 
as time went on, is, however, quite be¬ 
yond dispute. 

76 See the Annales de V Institvt Archc- 
ologique for 1843, vol. xv. p. 105. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1 This is M. Longperier’s reading of 
the legend upon the coin which he 
ascribes to Balas ( Medailles , p. 65). M. 
Bartholomsei substantially agrees with 
him. Mordtmann differs (Zeitschrift , 
vol. viii. p. 71). It is generally allowed, 
however, that the name, whatever its 
native form, represented the old Par¬ 
thian Volgasu or Volagases. 

2 Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 138, 142, 144; Mir- 
khond, p. 351. So Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 
195. 

3 Agathias, iv. 27; p. 137, D; Theophan. 
Chronograph , p. 106, A. 

4 Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. 177. 

5 Compare Malcolm, History of Per¬ 
sia , vol. i. p. 131, note; Patkanian (1. s. c.), 
&c. 

6 The Greeks make him father of a 
numerous family of grown-up sous, 


whom he took with him to the Ephtha- 
lite war (Procop. B. P. i. 4; p. 11, A), and 
who perished there (ibid. p. 12, O); but 
the existence of these persons is un¬ 
known to the native historians. 

7 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 142; Mirkhond, p. 

351. 

8 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 143. 

9 Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 4, ad fin. Com¬ 
pare Theophanes, Chronograph, p. 1U6, 
A: Cedrenus. p. 355, D. 

10 Lazare Parbe, p. 38. 

11 Sapor and Hazaravougd had been 
both required to march with all their 
forces to Ctesiphon (ib. p. 36). 

12 See Lazare Parbe, pp. 38-39. 

13 Patkanian ( Journal Asiatique , 1866, 
p. 176). 

14 Lazare Parbe, p 39. 

15 The revolt of Zareh, and his rela¬ 
tionship to Perozes, rest wholly on the 
testimony of the Armenian writers, who, 
however, can hardly have been mis¬ 
taken in the matter. (See Lazare 
Parbe, p. 42; and compare Patkauiau, 
ut supra , p. 175.; 

16 Patkanian. p. 176. 

17 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 145; Mirkhond, p. 

352. 

18 See text, pp. 422-423. 

19 Lazare Parbe, p. 44. 

20 Lazare Parbe, p. 45. 

2 * Ibid. p. 46. 

22 Agathias, iv. 27, p. 138, A; Eutych. 
ii. p. 127; Syncellus, p. 360, D; Tabari, 
vol. ii. p. 144; Mirkhond. p.352; Magoudi, 
vol. ii. p. 195; Lazare Parbe, p. 46: Pat¬ 
kanian. p. 176, &c. The four years were 
probably not complete, Balas ascending 
the throne in a.d 484, and dying before 
the termination of a.d. 487. 

23 There is not the same universal 
agreement here. Tabari (p. 144), Mir¬ 
khond (p. 352), Eutychius (1. s. c.). and 
Agathias (1. s. c.), speak of Balas as dying 
a natural death. Lazare Parbe makes 

j him dethroned by his subjects as too 
peaceful (p. 46). Procopius (B. P. i. 5 
and 6) and others (Theophan. p. 106, A; 
Cedrenus, p. 356, C) confound Balas with 
Zamaspes, and say that he was de¬ 
throned and blinded by Kobad. 

24 Mirkhond. p. 351; Tabari, ii. p 144. 

25 Agathias, iv. 27; Elpao? tov? rponov; 

KO.L JJ7 TLO<>. 

28 Agathias. iv. 27. See the passage 
prefixed to this chapter. 

27 Tabari, 1. s. c.; Mirkhond, p. 352. 

29 See above, note 9. 

29 As Tabari (ii. p. 146) and Mirkhond 
(1. s. c.) relate. 

30 Longperier. Medailles des Sassa - 
nides, p. 65, and pi ix. fig. 5; Thomas, 
Num. Chron. 1873, pp. 228-9. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 146; Mirkhond, p. 
352. 

2 See text, p. 425. 

3 Tabari, 1. s. c. 

4 Sufral is the form used by the Per* 
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sians, Sukhra t}iat employed by the 
Arabs (Mirkhond. p. 353). 

5 Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 145-6; Mirkhond, 
p. 352. 

«Tabari, p. 147. 

7 Tabari, p. 148. 

8 See Frahn, De Chasaris, Exceipta ex 
Hist. Arab.; aDd compare St. Martin's 
Notes to the Bus-Empire of Le Beau, 
tom. xi. p. 115: Theuphanes, Chrono¬ 
graph. p. 298. B: Zeuss, Die Deutschen 
uud die Xachbarstdmme , pp. 721-742; 
Neumann, Die VolUer des sudlichen 
Busslands, p. 99; <£c. 

9 Tiieoph. Chron. p. 263. C: rou? Tovp- 
tcov ? a~o rr)<; eJas. ovs Xa^apou? 6rop.a£ou- 
<riv. Prichard, Physical History of Man¬ 
kind, vol. iv. p. 322: Smith's Notes on 
Gibbon s Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 
497. &c. 

10 See a paper by Mr. H. H. Howorth 
in the Ethnological Journal for 1870, 
vol. ii. pp. 182-192. 

11 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 148. 

12 Ibid. 

13 So Mirkhond (p. 353). who is follow¬ 
ed by Malcolm (Hist, of Persia, v ol. i. p. 
132). 

14 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 14$: Modjmel-al- 
Tetcarikh, quoted by St. Martin in his 
notes to Le Beau, vol. vii. p. 322. 

15 For the teaching: of Mazdak, see 
Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 148-9; Mirkhond, pp. 
353-4: Agathias, iv. 27; p. 13$, B: Pro¬ 
cop. Bell. Pei's, i. 5: Theophan. Chrono¬ 
graph. p. 106, A; Cedrenus. Hist Com- 
pend. p. 350, C. Among modern writers 
who have treated of the subject are 
Gibbon ( Decline and Fall. vol. v. pp. 
181-2), Malcolm (Hist, of Persia , vol i. 
p. 132). and St. Martin (Notes to Le 
Beau, vol. vii. pp. 322-833). 

See especially Mirkhond. p. 354. 

17 Compare the case of Eudoxus, the 
predecessor of Epicurus, as repotted by 
Aristotle (Eth. Xic. x. 2. § 1). 

16 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 149: “Cette doc¬ 
trine plut anx jemiHS gens, aux de¬ 
bauches et k la populace.' 5 

19 Mirkhond. p. 354. 

-°Tabari, vol. ii. p. 149; Mirkhond. p. 
351. 

21 See St. Martin’s Notes to Le Beau’s 
Bas-Empire. vol. vii. p. 338: and com¬ 
pare Gesenius. De Inscript. Phocnico- 
(Irocca in Cyrenaica nitper reperta, 
Kalle, 1825. 

22 St. Martin. Becherches snr VArme- 
nie. vol. i. pp 328-9; Lazare Parbe, Vie 
de Vahan , p. 47. 

23 As it was. Kobad retraced his steps 
in Armenia, recalled the proselytizing 
Marzpau, and reinstated Vabau in the 
office. (Lazare Parbe. p. 48.) 

24 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 149. 

25 Agathias (iv. 28: p. 138 . C> calls him 
Zamasphes, and so Theoj-banes (Chro¬ 
nograph. p. 117, C: p. 119. B>. But Syu- 
celius has the more correct Zaniaspcs 
(p. 360. D). Zamasp is the form upon 
the coins (Mordtmann in the Zeilschrift, 


vol. viii. p. 78). Magoudi (vol. ii. p. 195), 
Mirkhond (p. 355), and Tabari (vol. ii. p. 
149). have Djamasp; Eutychius, cor¬ 
ruptly, Kamasph (vol. ii. p. 176). 

26 So Agathias: irpadnjros re <ai SiKaio- 
ctv»tj 9 apiora i\€iv boKovvra (I. s. c.) Taba¬ 
ri, however, notes that he did not ad¬ 
minister justice satisfactorily (p. 151). 

* 7 Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 5; p. 15, B; 
Agathias, 1. s. c. 

28 Zamasp is assigned ttco years only 
by Magoudi (vol. ii. p. 196), by Procopius, 
who, however, calls him Biases (B. P. i. 
7). and by most of the Armenian writers 
(Patkanian in the Journal Asiatigue 
for 1866, p. 178); but four years by Aga¬ 
thias (p. 130, A), Theophanes (p. 117. C), 
Syncellus (1. s. c.), and some of the Ar¬ 
menians. The coins have a notice of 
the third regnal year (Mordtmann in the 
Zeitschrift, vol. xii. p. 13). 

29 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 150. Procopius 
tells us that when the fate of Kobad was 
being debated, an officer named Gusa- 
nastades drew out the knife with which 
he was accustomed to cut his nails, and, 
showing it to the assembled chiefs, ex¬ 
claimed—“ You see how small this knife 
is: yet it is big enough to accomplish a 
deed which a little while hence not 
twenty thousand armed men will he 
able to manage.” (Bell. Pers. i. 5; p. 15. 
B). His meaning was understood, but 
the advice implied was not adopted. 

30 The story is told with certain varia¬ 
tions: but all the accounts agree in at¬ 
tributing the escape of the king to the 
assistance leut him by his wife. Ac¬ 
cording to some, she changed clothes 
with him, and took his place in the 
prison (Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 6; p. 18, 
B); according to others, she carried him 
out of the prison concealed in a bundle 
of bedclothes and coverlets (Mirkhond, 
p. 356; Tabari, vol. ii. p. 151). 

31 See text, p. 410. Other instances 
will occur in the later history. 

32 Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 6; p. IS, D; 
Agathias. iv. 28; p. 138. D. 

33 Mirkhoud, p. 356; Tabari, vol. ii. 151. 

34 Tabari, 1. s. c. 

35 Agathias. iv. 2S; p. 139, A: 6 Zap d. 

<T7n7? cKiuv aireo-TT) rov datcov Kai fjeffetrat 
fj.dkX op eyi’oj Tirfv /3acriA eiav. 

3 « Belt. Pers. i. 6; p. 19, B. 

37 Histoire des Sassanides, p. 357: 
“Kobad pardonna k son frdre et dissipa 
toutes ses craintes en lui prodiguant les 
marques de sa tendresse” (De Sacy’s 
translation). 

38 See Longp£rier, Mcdciilles des Sas~ 
sanides. pp. *10-71: Mordtmann in the 
Zeitschrift, vol viii. p. 78; xii. p. 13. 

39 Coins of Kohad, dated in his eleventh 
year, which have this device (Finn. 
Chron. for 1873. p. 231). are perhaps ear¬ 
lier than those of Zamasp, who. how¬ 
ever. ascended the throne this same 
year (a.d. 498). The device was con¬ 
tinued on most of the later coins, aiy} 
was adopted by the Arabs. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1 So Agathias, in direct terms (iv. 28). 
Eutychius (vol. ii. pp. 131, 176), Macoudi 
(vol. ii. p. 195), Mirkhond (p. 358), and 
Tabari (vol. ii. p. 151) make his two 
reigns, together with that of Zamasp, 
cover forty-three years. This number 
involves a second reign of twenty-nine 
or thirty years, since the first reign of 
Kobad lasted eleven years, and that of 
Zamasp between two and three years. 

2 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. pp. 716 and 
752. 

3 See Smith’s Diet, of Gk. and Rom. 
Biography , vol. iii. p. 539. 

4 Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 745; Diet, of 
Gk. and Rom. Biogr. 1. s. c. 

6 Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 40. 

6 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 151. 

7 The main authority for the state¬ 
ments in the text is Johannes Lydus 
(De Magistrat. iii. 51-53). an earlier and 
even more painstaking writer than Pro¬ 
copius. He lived from a.d. 491 to about 
A.D. 553, Procopius from about a d. 500 
to a.d. 560. He is confirmed in the mat¬ 
ter by Priscus Panites, who wrote about 
b.c. 470. 

8 So Gibbon, Decline and Foil , vol. v. 
p 87. It is perhaps not quite clear 
whether the Derbend pass or that of 
Mozdok is intended by Lydus. 

9 Juroipach is the form used by Pris¬ 
ons (Frs. 31 and 37); Biraparach that 
given by Lydus (iii. 52). The initial ele¬ 
ment is plainly the Bir or Vera, which 
was the common Persian word for 
“castle.” and which probably passed 
from Persian into Hebrew, becoming 
&i'raft(n-p3). 

10 At ecr/3aAAo^Te9 ra re 7rpo9 E vpov 
Uepcrcu<; ra tc 7rpb? B opdav ‘Pw/aatois aLvij- 
KOVTa eSjjovv. (Lydus, 1. S. C.) 

11 See the demand made on Leo in 
a.d. 464 (Priscus, Fr. 31), repeated in a.d. 
466 (Fr. 37). One payment seems to have 
been made by Theodosius II. (Cf. Ly¬ 
dus, De Magistrat. iii. 53, where I con¬ 
ceive that we ought to read pntepov for 

ptet £ 01 / 09 .) 

12 The statement of Procopius to this 
effect (Bell. Pers. i. 7, ad in it.) is quite 
compatible with the account given by 
Lydus, and explains why the demand 
was pressed just fit this time. 

13 Procopius, 1. s. c. 

14 Theophanes. Chronograph, p 124, C. 

15 These grounds are stated by Pro¬ 
copius as determining the conduct of 
Anastasius. 

16 Procop. B. P. i. 7; p. 20, A; Tkeo- 
phan. Chronograph 1. s. c. 

17 On the foundation and strength of 
Theodosiopolis, see text, p. 396. 

18 Procop. B. P. 1. s. c. 

* 9 Ibid. 

29 Vol. i. p. 175. 

21 Theophan. p. 124, D. 

12 Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 7; p. 21, B. 

** Procop. B. P. p. 21, D, In later 


times the monks were accused of treach¬ 
erously surrendering their trust (Theo¬ 
phan. Chronograph, p. 125, A; Marcel- 
lin. Chronic, p. 48); but Procopius im¬ 
putes to them no worse crime than 
remissness. 

24 According to Procopius, he drew 
his scimetar, and threatened with in¬ 
stant death every soldier who hesitated 
to mount the scaling ladders. 

25 Procop. p. 22. C. 

26 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 125, A: 

’Ecrco Trj9 7rbAeu>9 yeyoi'OTe9, Aiji^oucri Traaav 
jcai Ka9aipov<ri kcl'l 7 t\ou~op \ap.^dvov<ri 7ro- 
AGv. 

27 Procop. 1. s. c. Of these Kobad 
afterwards released a large number 
(ibid. p. 22, D). 

28 Ibid. p. 22, B. Theophanes calls the 
time “ three months,” which is speaking 
roundly. Marcellinus speaks of the 
city as taken “in the fifth month,” 
which is clearly incorrect. 

29 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 718. 

30 Procop. B. P. i. 8; p. 23, A. Celer, 
who arrived on the scene the latest of 
the four, is omitted from the list of com¬ 
manders by some writers. (Johann. 
Lydus, De Magist. iii. 53; Marcellin. 
Citron, p. 48; Johann. Malal. xvi. p. 114, 
B ) 

31 See text, pp. 396-7. 

32 Procop. B. P. i. 8; p. 23, C: 2T,oa- 

T€Vp.a TOLOVTO <}>a(r tV OVT€ UpOTepOV OUT€ 

Gcrrepoi/ cttl IIepcra9 'Pct)piaiou9 ^ucrrijrai. 

33 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 125, B; 
Procop. B. P. p. 23, D. 

34 The phrase used by Procopius is 
iarpaToneS^vcravTo iv xajptip 'Xp^apuevuiv 
ip. 24, A). I suspect that Arzanene is 
here intended. 

35 Procop. B. P. p. 24, B. 

36 Ibid. p. 24, D. 

37 Procop. B. P. i. 9; p. 25, B. 

38 Theophanes tells us that, after cap¬ 
turing Amida, Kobad sent out plunder¬ 
ing expeditions which ravaged all Meso¬ 
potamia as far as Syria (Chronograph. 
p. 126, B). Edessa was threatened (Pro¬ 
cop. B. P. ii. 13; p. 120, B); Constantia 
submitted (ibid.). 

39 Procop. B. P. i. 8; p. 24, D. Theo¬ 
phanes speaks of tbe invaders as 
“ Cadusians and others” (Chron. p. 127, 
B). But Procopius calls them “ Huns,” 
which is his ordinary name for the 
Ephthalites. 

40 Theophan. Chron. p. 127, A: Pro¬ 
cop. B. P. p. 25, A; Marcellin. Chron. p. 
49. 

41 Theophan. 1. s. c. 

42 Procop. B. P. p. 25, B. 

43 The capture of Glones is related at 
length by Procopius (B. P. i. 9; pp. 25-6); 
alluded toby Theophanes (Chron. p. 126, 
B). 

44 From Procopius alone we should 
have concluded that the surrender of 
Amida and the conclusion of the seven 
years’ peace were two separate transac¬ 
tions. (See the Bell. Pers. i. 9; p. 27.) 
But Theophanes distinctly regards th« 
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two matters as parts of a single arrange¬ 
ment ( Chron. p. 127, B, C); and proba¬ 
bility is on bis side. 

45 Procopius gives “Aspebedes” as the 
name of the ambassador. But Aspebe- 
des is clearly the modern Espelad. a 
title of office, corresponding to the Ar¬ 
menian Sparapet (or Spahapet), ** com- 
mander-in-chief.” (See Patkanian in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1866. p. 114.) 
The ambassador's sister was married 
to Kobad. and was the mother of Chos- 
roes. (Procop. B. P. i. 11; p. 30, A.) 

48 Procop. B. P. i. 9; p. 25, C. 

41 Ibid. p. 27. D. 

48 See the expression of Procopius 

(1. S. C.); TOV 7Tp09 Oui'VOV? TroAe/XOV fJLTjKV- 

vofMevov , and compare p. 29, B, D, 
whence it appears that Kobad com¬ 
plained of the conduct of the Romans 
as soon as his war with the Huns was 
ended, and that almost immediately 
afterwards Anastasius died. 

49 See text, pp. 396 and 404. 

so Procop. B. P. i. 10; p. 29. C. 

51 Ibid. p. 29, A; Johann. Malal. xvi. p. 
41, C; Johann. Lydus. De Jfngistrat. iii. 
47, ad fin,.; Theoplian. p. 129. A. 

62 Johann. Malal. 1. s. e.; Evagrius, 
H. E iii. 37. 

53 Procopius well says of Daras and 
Theodosiopolis, er riTeixicrfiaTa Trj ai'To)v 
(s. C. Ilepcrun’) yiyovtv afxqxti. 

(B. P. i. 10, ad fin ) 

64 See text, p. 404. 

55 Procop. B. P. p. 29, B. 

58 Ibid. p. 29. C. 

57 Gibbon, Decline and Fall. vol. v. p. 
36. 

ss Zilaibis is the form used by J. Mala- 
las (Chronogr. xvii. p. 48, C. D); Ziligdes 
that found in Theophanes (Chron. p. 
143. A). 

59 So the contemporary, J. Malalas 
(xvii. p. 47. C. T>). Theophanes makes 
Tzath receive his crown from Kobad and 
then desert to the Romans (p. 144. B). 
The Paschal Chronicle foliows J. Mala- 
las (vol. i. p. 332. A). 

80 The figure of Justin was embroider¬ 
ed upon Tzath's robes. His diadem was 
of Boman fashion. (See J. Malal. p. 47, 
D. Ei. 

81 Theophan.p. 143, A. 

82 Justin was sixty-eight at his acces¬ 
sion (a.d. 518). and would consequently 
be seventy-two in a.d. 522. If Kobad 
was eisrhty-two at his death in a.d. 531, 
as John of Mnlala declares (xviii. p. 211, 
D). he would be seventy-three in ad. 
522. I suspect that he was really older, 
since he i< called an old man in a.d. 502 
by J. Lydus (De Magistrat. iii. 53). 

83 So the Roman writers (Procop B. P. 
i. 11; p. 30. A; compared with Theo- 
phan. Chron. p. 145, C). Tabari gives 
him ten sons ( Chroniqne , vol. ii p 148). 

84 Procop. B. P. i. 11; pp. 30-32; Theo- 
phnn. Chron. p. 143. C. D. 

85 The ground of the refusal is said to 
have been, that, as Justin had no natu¬ 
ral son, a son by adoption might have 


claimed to be bis heir, and therefore to 
inherit from him the Roman Empire I 

88 See text. p. 433. 

67 The only ancient writer who gives 
this history at length. Theophanes, calls 
the sectaries •* Manichees:” but there 
can be little doubt that the Mazdakites 
are intended. (See Dr. Plate's article on 
the Sassanid^: in Smith's Diet, of Gk. 
and Rom. Biography, vol. iii. p. 719.) 

88 Procop. B. P. i. 11: p 30. A. 

89 As a Mazdakite (Theoplian. Chron. 
p. 145, C). 

70 John of Mala la places the destruc¬ 
tion of the Mazdakites (Manichees) 
somewhat later, apparently in a d. 529. 
(See his Chronogrophia , xviii. p. 61, C.) 

71 Procop. B. P. i. 12: p. 33, B. 

72 See Herod i. 140: Strah. xv. 3. § 20; 
Agathias. ii. p. 60. Compare Vendiddd , 
Farg. v. to Farg. viii. 

73 These people are called “ Huns” by 
the Byzantines (Procop. B P. i. 12: p. 
33, D: Joh. Malal. xviii. p. 56, A), who, 
however, use the term too vaguely for 
us to be sure that real Huns are in¬ 
tended. 

74 Procop. B. P. p. 34, C. 

75 Procop. B. P. p. 34, D. 

78 Clinton. F. R. iol. i. p. 746. 

77 See Job. Malal. Chronograph, xviii. 
p. 60. B. 

78 To the Lazic war of this period seem 
to belong the notices in Johann 3Ialal. 
xviii. p. 153, C; Chron. Ranch ale, vol. i. 
p. 335. and Theophanes. p 149. A. The 
Roman generals quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, and finally thp Roman troops 
were withdrawn from the country. 

79 See text, p 438. 

60 Joh. Malal. xviii. p. 54, B. 

81 Procop B. P. i. 13: p. 35, B. For 
the position of Martyropolis. see ibid. i. 
21: p. 62, C. 

82 John of Malala supplies here many 
facts not noted by Procopius, but quite 
consistent with bis narrative ( Chrono¬ 
graph. xviii p. CO, B, C). 

63 Johann. Malal. xviii p. 60, C; Pro¬ 
cop. B. P. i. 13: p. 35. C, D. 

64 Procop. B. P. p. 35, D. 

« Pud. 


88 Ibid. p. 37, A. 

87 The name Perozes is given by Pro¬ 
copius only (B. P. p 36, C). The title 
Mihran is given, as if a proper name, by 
John of Malala (Chronograph, xviii. p. 
60. C). 


88 Procop. B. P. p. 37, A. 

89 Ibid. p. 36. C. 

90 See the narrative of Procopius (B. 
P. pp. 37-8). 

91 Procop. i. 14. ad init. 

92 The following were the letters which 
passed between the two leaders, if we 
may trust Procopius. Belisarius wrote: 
“It is admitted by all those who have 
even the smallest share of wisdom, that 
peace is a good which excels all others. 
Wherefore, if a man be a disturber of 
peace, be will cause evil not only to 
neighboring nations, but also to his own 
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kith and kin. And he truly is the best 
eneral who proves himself capable of 
ringing peace out of war. But thou, 
when Rome and Persia were on the best 
of terms, didst force upon us a war for 
which there was no reason, since our re¬ 
spective kings were peaceably disposed 
towards each other, and ambassadors 
had come and were at no great distance, 
empowered to reconcile onr differences 
—ambassadors, I say, who will even now 
arrange terms of peace between us. if 
no insurmountable impediment arise 
from this invasion. I pray thee, with¬ 
draw thy force instantly into Persian 
territory, and be not an obstacle to the 
prosperity of thy country, lest perad- 
ventore thy countrymen shall cast on 
thee the blame of what they may here¬ 
after suffer.” Perozes replied: “I 
would have done that which is requested 
of me, convinced by what thou hadst 
written, if I had not bethought myself 
that the letter came from Romans, who 
are always ready to promise, but little 
inclined to perform their promises, even 
when they have sworn to them. It is 
on account of the deceits which you 
have practised upon us that we have 
been compelled to take up arms; there¬ 
fore, my Roman friends,* you may be 
sure that you will have to meet the Per¬ 
sians in battle. Our resolution is taken 
either to compel you to do us justice, or 
else to hold our present position till 
death or old age disable us.” Belisarius 
made the following rejoinder:— - ‘It is 
wrong, most excellent Mirrhanes, to in¬ 
dulge in vain boasting, and wrong, 
moreover, to tax one’s neighbors with 
crimes to which they are strangers. We 
said with truth that'Rufinus was near at 
nand, and had brought with him terms 
of peace—you yourself will not be able 
to deny this much longer. If, however, 
you are bent on fighting, we shall meet 
yon confidently in the belief that God is 
on our side. We have conciliated His 
favor by the fairness of our proceedings, 
while your arrogance and rejection of 
the conditions of peace which we offered 
must have offended Him. To mark the 
justice of our cause, we shall attach to 
onr standards, ere we engage, the docu¬ 
ments which we have exchanged re¬ 
cently.” Perozes answered to this:— 
'* We, too, believe that we have not be¬ 
gun this war without the sanction of our 
own gods: under their protection we 
shall attack you; and we trust that their 
aid will enable us to take Daras tomor¬ 
row. Have my bath and my breakfast 
in readiness for me within the walls.’ 
(See Procop. B. P. i. 14: pp. 38-9.) 

03 Procop. p. 40, D. 

04 Procop. B. P. p. 41, B, C, D. 

05 Ibid. p. 42, A. 

96 'iKaroi/ aurol? Kare^atVero TTjy vlki jr 
aKpaKpvrj 8 taau) cr aa 9 o.l • fxaKpov yap 
\p6v ov 'Pwjxoawi/ Tj 7 /nd-XV iiceu'7] ttj >},uepa 

rjac7i?0v}crai/ TUpaai. (Procop. B. P. i. 14, 
S lib fill.) 


97 See text, p. 441. 

98 The Persians are estimated at 30.000, 
the Romans at less than half that num¬ 
ber (Procop. i. 15; p. 43. D). 

99 A fort named Boion, not far from 
Theodosiopolis, and a district called 
Pharangium, which lay between Persar- 
menia and Tzania, and had gold mines 
in it, are the gains mentioned (ibid. p. 
44, C; p. 45, D). 

100 Ibid. pp. 46-7. Kobad required 
that either Daras should be evacuated 
and destroyed, or that the trouble and 
expense of defending the pass of Der- 
bend should be shared between the two 
nations. 

101 Procop. B . P. i. 17; p. 50, D, and p. 
51, A; Johann Malal. xviii. p. 69, B; 
Theophan. vol. i. p. 151, D. 

102 Theophanes says “ Chalcedon ” 
(1. s. c.), but probably means “ Chalcis,” 
since there was no “Chalcedon” in 
Syria. 

1 03 Procop. B. P. p. 50, A; p. 51, B. 

104 Procop. B. P. i. 18, ad init. 

105 So Procopius (1. s. c.). John of 
Malala calls him Exarath (xviii. p. 69, 
B). 

106 John of Malala speaks of the Per¬ 
sian army as passing Sia roG Kipjcrjodov, 
which in classical Greek would mean 
“ through Circesium;” but his language 
is so impure that we may understand 
him to mean “ passiug by it,” on the 
other side of the Euphrates. So the 
Latin translator renders the passage 
“Circesium preetergressus .” 

107 procop. B. P. p. 52, C; Johann. 
Mai. 1. s. c. It is curious that Proco¬ 
pius speaks of the country invaded as 
Commagene. Commagene was pro¬ 
perly the small tract at the extreme N.E. 
of Syria, having Samosata for its capi¬ 
tal, and not extending further south 
than lat. 37°. The tract invaded by 
Azarethes was evidently Chalybouitis, 
all the towns that are mentioned (Ilie- 
rapolis, Batnse, Barbalissus. Gabbula, 
Ac.) lyiug in that region. The line of 
the Persian march is given best by J. 
Malalas, who names successively Cir¬ 
cesium. Callinicus, and Gabbula, and 
places Roman troops in Hierapolis and 
Barbalissus. 

108 See the Author’s Ancient Mon¬ 
archies, vol. ii. p. 466, 2nd edition. 

100 It appears from John of Malala 
that the expeditionary force was seen 
as it passed Callinicus, and that intelli¬ 
gence was at once conveyed to Belisa- 
rins at Daras. 

110 Procop. B. P. p. 52, B. 

111 Ibid p. 55, C. 

112 So Procopius (p. 52, C), whose 
authority on such a point must be pre¬ 
ferred to that of J. Malalas. The latter 
places Belisarius at Barbalissus, thirty 
miles east of Gabbula. 

113 Procop. p. 53. A. 

114 Ibid. Compare Jo. Malal. xviii. p. 
70, C. 

1 15 The battle was fought upon Eas* 
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ter Eve, when the Christians of the sixth 
century farted till after uightfall (Fro- 
cop. p.~53, B). 

1,6 Procop. p. 56, D. 

1)7 Ibid. p. 62, C. Compare Jo. Malal. 
xviii. p. 73, A, B. 

14S Procop. p. 64 B. 

ns Jo. MalaI. xviii. p. 73. C. 

120 p r ocop. p. Go, B; Mirkkond, p. 359. 

121 Jo. Malal. 1. s. c. 

122 Piocop. i. 11; p. 30, A; Mirkhond, 

p. 352. 

'23 See Mordtmar.n in the Zeitschnft , 
vol. viu pp. 78-83: vol. xii. pp. 13-19; 
and Thomas iu the Xumisnuttic Chron¬ 
icle tor 1873. pp. 230-232. Both authori¬ 
ties agree as to the meaniug of ttfzui or 
afzu. (See Zeitschr. viii. p. 79; Sum. 
Chron. p ‘231. note 21 ) 

424 Kobad. it is evident, counted to his 
leign the two years during which Za- 
masp was king, as well as those during 
which he actually reigned. His two 
reigns (, 11 -foU) comprised really but 
forty-one years. Forty-f/oee. however, 
is the number usually assigned to him. 
(See Tabari, vol. ii. p. 151; Mirkhond. p. 
358; Jo. .Malal. xviii. p. 73, D; Eutych. 
vol. ii. p. 1713.) 

125 jlordtmann in the ZeiischrifU vol. 
viii. pp. 78-83; Thomas iu yum. Chron. 
for 1873, p. 232. 


CHAPTER XX. 

1 Procop. B. P. i. 21 : p. 63. C. 

2 Ibid. 4>daKU)v ov&iya xprjvai avTopaTov 

€5 riji ^aatKetav lei-ai, aAAa IIcpo’wi' 

Tci>v Xoyipuv. 

3 Zames (see p. 440). It is uncertain 
what had become of Fhthasuarsas. 

4 Procop. B. P. i. 23: p. 6G. B. Xocrpd>j? 
o Ka,3a5ov araxrds re r t v ttjv &idvoiav teal 
ve&repwv 7rpayfj.dr<ov aroiro? epaarijs. 

6 Ibid p. 3u. A. 

* Ibid. 'Erepo^OaXpov Jj aAArj TU'i Aou/ 3 j 7 
e\6peroy ov Oepis llep<rats BaatXea KaOia- 

rac0ai. Compare Herod, iii. 73. 

7 Procop. i. 23: p. 66 , C. 

8 Procop. p 66 , D. 

9 Ibid. pp. 67-8. 

10 Mirkhond, pp. 62-3; Tabari, vol. ii. 
p. 159. 

44 Mebodes was “commanded to re¬ 
pair to tbe iron tripod which stood be* 
fore the gate of the palace, where it was 
death to relieve or approach the victim, 
and languished the‘e several days be¬ 
fore his sentence was pronounced by 
the son of Kobad.” (See Gibbon, De¬ 
cline and Fall , vol. v. p. 183; and com¬ 
pare Procop i. 23; p. 68 , D.) 

12 Procop. p GS. B. 

13 ,1. Malal. xviii. p. 213. ad init. 

11 Tije dnepavrov KaXovpivqv ccp^nje. 

(Procop. B. P. i. 22 ; p. 65, D. Compare 
ii. 3; p. 94, B, D; B. Goth. iv. 14; p. 607, 
B.) 

15 For the terms of the peace, compare 
J. Malal. xviii. p. 219 with Procop. B. P. 
i. 22; pp. 65-6. 
i^See text, p. 434. 


17 Marcellin. Chron. p. 64. 

18 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall , voL 
v. pp. 101-114. 

Ibid. pp. 121-123. 

20 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. pp. 
132-154. 

21 See Procop. B. P. i. 26, ad init .; ii. 
1,2. Ac. 

22 Ibid. i. 26: p. 79, C, D. Cliosroes 
cloaked his iusolence under a mask of 
facetiousness: but it cau scarcely have 
been the less offensive on that account. 

23 Ibid. ii. 2: pp. 89-90; ii. 3; pp. 93-4. 

24 Ihe allusion here was to certain 
transactions between Justinian and Ala- 
mimdarus, the sheikh of the Saracens 
dependent on Persia, who, at the insti¬ 
gation of Chosroes, had commenced hos¬ 
tilities against one of the Roman vassal- 
kings, about a.d. 538 (Procop. B. P. ii. 1). 

25 He had been killed by the rebels in 
Armenia. (Procop. B. P. ii. 3; p. 92, C.) 

20 See text, p. 445. 

27 Zeuobia was in the Arahian desert, 
to the west of tlie Euphrates; the other 
towus mentioned were ou the opposite, 
or Roman, side. 

25 Gibbon turns Suron into Dura: but 
Dura was on the Tigris. Suron appears 
as a Roman town on the Euphrates, not 
only in Procop. B. P. ii. 5. but also in i. 
18: p. 53, B, aud in Agathias, Praifat. p. 
9, A. 

29 Procop. B. P. ii. 5; pp. 98-9. 

30 Eire <f>i\av0porrria ei-e <}>i\o\pTqpa7ia 

€x opevos (ibid. p. 99, C). 

34 Ibid. ii. 6: p. 102. B. 

32 Procop. B. P. ii. 6; p. 102, C. 

33 Ibid. p. 103, D. 

34 Ibid. ii. 7; p. 102, D. 

35 See text, p. 283. 

36 J. Malal. xvii. p. 143; Procop. B. P. 
ii. 14; p. 122. C; Theoplian. Chronograph . 
p. 147, C; Evagrius, H. E. iv. 5, 6; Mar¬ 
cellin. Chron. p. 61. 

37 J. Lydus, De Magistral, iii. 54. This 
feature has not been commonly noticed. 

£8 Theophan. p. 151, D. Justin had 
also subscribed largely to the restora¬ 
tion (ibid. p. 148, A, B). 

39 J. Lydus. 1. s. c. 

40 Procop. B. P. ii. 6; p. 101, B. The 
defect was observed by Gerinamis on 
his arrival, and plans were proposed by 
him for remedying it; but it was thought 
imprudent to call attention to the weak 
point, and so uothing was done. 

41 Ibid. p. 101, A. 

42 Ibid. ii. 3: p. 92. C, D. 

43 Ibid. ii. 6; p. 100, B. 

44 Ibid. 7; p. 103, D. 

45 . . . antiov oj^cto Kaojrot irore 
yjjs ervy\avey ovre tis ru>y ey 'lepocrdAct ’Pa>- 
paiejy ovre 6 ru>y iroXepiutv arparbs padelv 

laxwev (Procop. B. P. ii. 6; p. 101, A.) 

46 Ibid. ii. S: p. 105, C. 

47 Procop. B. P. ii. 8: pp. 106-108. 

48 The cathedral was spared on the 
ground that the riches found in it might 
be considered its ransom. The church 
of St. Julian and some neighboring 
houses were left standing as forming 
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the residence of Justinian’s ambassa¬ 
dors (ibid. ii. 10; p. Ill, B). 

49 Ibid. p. 112, P. 

50 Procop. B. P. ii. 11; p. 113, A. So, 
fourteen centuries earlier, the great As- 
slmr-izir-pal, on first reaching the Medi¬ 
terranean. ‘‘erected altars and offered 
sacrifices to the gods of Assyria.’ 7 (An¬ 
cient Monarchies , vol. ii p. 89, 2nd ed ) 

51 Procop. B. P. ii. 11; p. 114, A, B. 
Gibbon gives the impression that the 
sacred relic itself was adorned with gold 
and gems ( Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 
190); but Procopius distinctly states that 
the adornment was confined to the case 
(&7}<Tqv) containing it. 

53 This is probably the meaning of 
Procopius (B. P. ii. 11; p. 115, A), siuce 
he makes Chosroes propose the terms to 
the bishop; but otherwise he might be 
understood as speaking of all the valua¬ 
bles within the town. 

68 Ibid. p. 115, C. 

B4 On the factions of the amphithea¬ 
tre, which, beginning at Constantinople, 
spread to the provincial capitals, see 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. pp. 
48-55. The presidency of Chosroes. in 
the Antiochian hippodrome is related 
by Procopius (B. P. ii. 11; p. 115, C, D). 

55 Ibid. ii. 12; p. 116, B. 

55 Ibid. p. 116, D. 

57 Ibid. p. 119, A, B. 

ssIbid. ii. 13; p. 120, A. 

59 Ibid. po. 120-1. 

60 Ibid. p. 119, C. 

Procop. B. P. ii. 13; p. 121, D. 

62 Ibid. 

63 Here the Oriental accounts are in 
entire accord with the Greek. Mirkhond 
(p. 316) and Tabari (ii. p. 160) relate at 
length the construction of this new An¬ 
tioch in the vicinity of A1 Modain, add¬ 
ing that the name given to it was Rumia 
(Rome), and that it was an exact copy 
of the town upon the Orontes. 

64 Procop. B. P. ii. 14; p. 122, A, B. 

65 S^e text, p. 439. 

66 Procop. B. P. ii. 15; p. 123, D. 

67 Ibid. p. 124, B. 

68 The Lazi imported salt, corn, and 
other necessaries from abroad (ib. p. 
123. D); the Roman governor under Jus¬ 
tinian, John Tzibus, required that these 
commodities should be purchased from 
none but himself (ib. p. 124, C). 

6 » Procop. B. P. ii. 15; pp. 124-6. 

70 The Argonautic myth implies the 
early importance of Colchis, either as a 
gold-producing, or possibly merely as a 
gold-exporting country. The story of 
the Egyptian colony settled there by 
Sesostris (Herod, ii. 10:1-5) is one on 
which it would be uncritical to place 
much reliance But there is satisfactory 
evidence of the trading importance of 
Colchis from the fourth to the first cen¬ 
tury b.c. in the later classical writers. 
(See Strab. Geograph, xi. 2, § 17; Pa- 
trocl. Fr. 7; and Plin H. N. vi. 17.) 

71 See above, note 68, 


72 Procop. B. P. ii. 15; p. 123, P, and 
ii. 17; p. 128, B. 

73 So Procopius (B. P. ii. 15; p. 125. P). 
Gibbon supposes the idea to have origi¬ 
nated with Chosroes (Decline and Fall , 
vol. v. p. 200). That the Romans took 
the same view of the importance of 
Lazica as Chosroes appears from Aga- 
thias (Hist. ii. 18; p. 56, A). 

74 Procop. B. P. ii. 15, ad fin. 

75 Ibid. ii. 17; pp. 128 9. 

76 ibid. ii. 16; p. 126. p. 

77 Ibid. ii. 18, ad init. 

78 Procop. B. P. ii. 18 ; pp. 131-2. 

79 Ibid. ii. 19, sub init. 

80 Procop. B. P. ii. 19, ad fin. 

81 ''Afia ^pi apxoneva) Xocrpoys 6 KaSaSov 
to TpiTov crTpaTw peyaXco e? yr)v Tr)v 'Ptu|u.ai- 
(ov ecrejSaAXe. (ibid. ii. 20, ad init.) And 
a little later: eTrei 5e es rr)v Kopayrjvojv 
X(i>pav 6 Xo<rpor)s d$uce to. Cominagene 
was now the name given to Upper Syria 
generally. (See note 107, Chapter XIX.) 

82 Tlieophan. Chronograph, p 186, A; 
Cerlrenus. Hist. Compend , p. 372, B. 

83 Procop. B. P. ii. 21, ad init. 

84 Procop. B. P. ii. 21, sub fin. 

85 See Clinton, F. E. vol. i. p. 778. 

86 Procop. B. P. ii. 24, ad init. 

87 Ibid. ii. 21, ad fin. 

88 Ibid. ii. 24; p. 148, C. 

89 Ibid. p. 149, A. 

90 Gibbon speaks of “ the camp of 
Diibis ” (Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 
193); but Anglon was 120 stades (four¬ 
teen miles) from Pubis (Procop. ii. 25; 
p. 149, P). 

91 Procop. p. 151. C. 

92 Procop. B. P. ii. 26; p. 152, A. 

93 See text, p. 367. 

94 Procop. B. P. ii. 26-7. 

95 Procop. B. P. p. 159, B. 

98 Ibid. ii. 28; p. 159, D. 

97 Ibid. p. 160, A. Compare Marcellin. 
Chron. p. 74. 

98 Procop. B. P. ii. 28; pp. 160-1. 

99 Ibid, pp 161-2. 

100 The tale is, that Chosroes profess¬ 
ing to send an ambassador to Justinian, 
who was to pass through Paras, gave 
him a train of 500 picked soldiers, with 
orders that these men should fire the 
houses in which they slept, and then, in 
the confusion that w r as sure to follow, 
should open the gates and admit a large 
Persian force. The Romans, suspecting 
the design, refused to receive more than 
twenty of the 500 into the town. It is 
evident that here the basis otfact is the 
arrival of a Persian ambassador at the 
gates of Paras with a train of nnusual 
size. The rest is mere Roman (or rather 
Greek) suspicion. 

101 Ibid. ii. 29; p. 163, D. 

102 Procop. B. P. ii. 29: p. 161. B. Salt, 
wine, and corn are especially mentioned 
among the commodities required. Yet 
at present Mingrelia, though wretchedly 
cultivated, produces maize, millet, and 
barley in abundance (Kaxthausen, 
Transcaucasia , p. 19); the trees are 
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everywhere festooned with vines, which 
grow naturally' (ib. p. 18); and “yield a 
very tolerable wine' 1 (p. 31); while salt 
is one of the main products of the neigh¬ 
boring Georgia (ib. p. 81). 

103 Procop. 1. s. c. 

104 Ibid. p. 160, C, and p. 101, C. 

J 06 Ibid. ii. 29; p. 163, C, D. 

ioc procop. B. B. ii. 29, 30; B. Goth. iv. 
8-16: Agath. ii. 18-22; ill. 2-28; iv. 1-23. 

107 Agath. ii. 18; p. 56, A; Procop. 
B. P. ii. 15; p. 125. D; ii. 28; p. 161, A; 
B. doth. iv. 7: p. 582, B. 

108 Haxthansen, p. 22, note; “The 
soil is incredibly rich and prolific.” 

During the whole da}' our road 
lay through forests, and what noble 
forests! In the southern acclivities of 
the Caucasus, the tree-vegetation of the 
north is found together with that of the 
south; and I have rarely seen finer 
beeches, oaks, elms, fir-trees, inter¬ 
spersed with planes, chestnuts, walnuts, 
olives, laurels, and cherry-trees, the na¬ 
tive habitat of which last may be said 
to be Mingrelia.” (Ibid. p. 17.) 

110 Procop. B. P. ii. 29; B. G. iv. 2. 

in As especially the Khopi, which 
forms the port of Redout-Kaleh (Hax- 
thansen, p. 16). 

112 Procop. B. P. p. 163, A. 

'i3 Procop. B. P. ii. 17: p. 128, C. 

114 Procop. B. Goih. iv. 12; p. 599. B. 
Among the most remarkable of these 
was a conduit, with three channels 
placed one under the other, which con¬ 
tinued to supply the town with water 
after the upper and middle courses had 
been obstructed. 


ns Procop. B. P. ii. 29; p. 164, A. Gib¬ 
bon (Decline and Fall. vol. v. p. 2oi) 
confuses the original victualling of Pe¬ 
tra with its revictnalling (see text. p. 
467). The great supplies found when 
the Romans took the place (Procop. B. 
(i p. 599, A) must be ascribed to the re¬ 
victualling. 

Procop. B. P. p. 165, D. 

11 7 Ibid. ii. 29; p. 166, B. 

ns Ibid. ii. 30; p. 166, D. 

ii 0 Ibid. p. 1G8, A. 

120 J hid. p. 169. B. 

121 Procop. B. P. ii. 30; pp. 169-170. 

122 Procop. B. Goth. iv. 1. 

123 Ibid. iv. 8. 


J24 Procop. B. G. iv.9. ad init. 

i 25 Ibid. iv. 11; p. 593, B. 

I 2 * Ibid. iv. 12; p. 599. A. 

1 27 Ibid. iv. 11; p. 592, C. 

128 The chief difference in the con¬ 
struction seems to have been, that, 
whereas the ordinary engines were 
formed of solid beams’ in The new ones 
the beams were replaced by a number 
of light rods tied together. (Procop. 
B G. iv. 11; p. 593, D.) 

129 Ibid. p. 594, 0. 

130 Ibid. p. 595. A. 

1 31 These were Armenian mountain¬ 
eers (ibid, p 596, B). 

1 32 Ibid. p. 596, A. 

1 33 Ibid. p. 596, C, D. 


134 Procop. B. G. iv. 12; pp. 597-8. 

115 Clinton. F. R. vol. i. p. 792. 

136 .See text. p. 466. 

187 Procop. B G. iv. 13; p 601, A. The 
writer justly admires the Persian skill 
and industry in making the wild and 
mountainous Lazica practicable, not 
only for cavalry, but for the ponderous 
elephant. 

138 *o BeV<ra? tov Tlerpas jrepifioboe es 
e5a<f>05 Ka0ei\ei>. (Ibid. p. 599. D.) 

139 Ibid. p. 602, l). Compare iv. 10; p. 
611. C. 

140 Procop. B. G. iv. 14; Agath. Hist. 
ii. 19. ad init. 

141 Procop B. G. p. 611, D. 

142 The modern Kutals is undoubtedly 
the ancient Cotyaeum, Cutatisium. or 
ColaYsis of Procopius and Agathias. 
The similarity of name is supported by 
the descriptions given of the locality'. 
(See Procop. B. G. iv. 14; p. 607, A; 
Agath. ii. 19; p. 56, B; and compare 
Haxthausen, Transcaucasia . p. 28.) 

143 The position of Scymnia is uncer¬ 
tain. Suania appears to have lain N. E. 
of Lazica, on the flanks of the Caucasus. 
The inhabitants of this region still call 
themselves Suans. (Max Muller, Lan¬ 
guages of the Beat of ll'or, p. 114.) 

144 Pro’cop. B. G. iv. 16, sub fin. 

145 Ibid. iv. 11; p. 591, D. Procopius 
specifies one of these alleged infractions 
only, viz. the encouragement given to 
Arethas to attack Alamundams; but he 
admits that Isdigunas made other 
charges. 

146 Ibid. iv. 15, sub init. This was at 
the rate of 400 pounds for each year of 
peace, and included a year and a half of 
negotiations. 

147 Compare Procop l.s.c.with Agath. 

ii. 18. Tiie latter writer says: 'OAiyoi 
£fj.irpo<r0et’ piar e7T€7roiT?i'TO [’Poi/xaioi 

tcai Ilepcrai]. «!<*>’ to jxerroi ov TeJuiordriji' 
dyeiv eipijerje, ovSe ware naeroOi Tooe KifSv- 
vojv 7re7raO<r0ai, aAA' oaor p-ovor ard r^v eu>, 
*ai ra ttjs ’Ap/zen'av op ta eKarepu) yeVei ear- 
wet<rOat, ap.<f> t Se ri]v KoA^i'Sa yyv tqv ttoAc- 
poi’ 6ta(f>(peiv. 

148 Procop. B. G. iv. 15; pp. 608-9. 

149 Agathias. ii 19; p. 56, D. 

439 Ibid. ii. 20; p. 58. B. 

isi Ibid. ii. 21; p. 59, A. 

162 Ibid. ii. 22; p. 60. A. 

153 Agath. ii. 22; p. 60, B. 

154 ’A I’bpa tu>v <j(f>6Spa \oyiiiu)V KaX bvofxa- 

<ttot a.Tu)v. (Ibid iii. 2; p. 73, C.) 

Ibid p. 73. D. 

156 Ibid. iii. 3: p. 75. 

157 Agath. iii. 4; p. 76, B. 

158 Ibid. iii. 9-11. 

439 Ibid. iii. 8; p. 80. D. 

180 Ibid iii. 6: p. 78, B. 

781 Ibid. iii. 14; p 89. C. 

182 Ibid iii. 15; pp 90-1. 

163 Agath. iii. 15. ad init.; 17; p. 92, C. 

184 Ibid iii. 18; p. 94, C. 

185 Ibid. 

788 Ibid. iii. 20. 

787 Ibid iii. 21; p. 96, D. 

183 Ibid. p. 97, A, B. 
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169 Agath. iii. 23, ad init . 

170 Ibid. iii. 24. 

171 Agathias makes Justin lead these 
troops out of the city of his own accord, 
and without any military purpose; but 
it seems almost certain that what he 
ascribes to accident was the result of 
design. 

179 Agath. iii. 25-27. 

173 Two thousand near Archaeopolis 
(see text, p. 471), ten thousand in the bat¬ 
tle before Pliasis (Agath. iii. 27, ad Jin.), 
and two thousand more on the day fol¬ 
lowing (ib. iii. 2S). 

174 Ibid. iii. 28, ad Jin. 

175 Agath. iv. 23. Agathias seems to 
suppose that Nachoragau was flayed 
<dive; but he does not actually assert 
it; and we have already shown (see 
text, p. 294) that it was the flaying 
of criminals after death which was cus¬ 
tomary in Persia. 

176 J. Malal. xviii. p. 81, A; Theophan. 
Chronograph, vol. i, p. 195, 13. 

177 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 808. 

178 Agath. iv. 30; p. 141, D. 

179 Ibid. p. 142, A. 

180 Ibid. Compare Menand. Protect. 
Fr. 11, ad init. 

181 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i pp. 812-3. 

182 According to Menander (Fr. 11, pp. 
209-210), the ambassador of Chosroes 
spoke of him in the negotiations of a.d. 
502 as liaviug already reduced to sub¬ 
jection ten nations, and crushed the 
power of the Ephthalites. These wars 
could scarcely have been carried on 
simultaneously with the war with Rome. 

183 Menander wrote under the Empe 
ror Maurice, who reigned from a.d. 582 
to a.d. 602. 

184 See Menand. Prot. Fr. 11; pp. 208 
and 212-3. 

185 There was a further provision that, 
at the end of the seven years, a second 

ayment in advance should be made, 

ut only for three years. Afterwards 
the payments w r ere to be annual (.ibid. p. 
209) 

188 Gibbon says: “The smallness of 
the sum revealed the disgrace of a tri¬ 
bute in its naked deformity” ( Decline 
and Fall , vol. v. p. 205); and again he 
speaks of “ the annual tribute which was 
poorly disguised by the name of pen¬ 
sion” (ib. p. 364). 

187 Tabari speaks of Rome as paying 
tribute to Chosroes ( Chronique , vol. ii. 
p. 161). So also Abu-Hanifah Deinavari, 
quoted by Mirkhond (p. 367). 

188 See text, pp. 459 and 465. 

189 See text, p. 450. 

190 That the Ephthalite war preceded 
a.d. 562 appears from Menand. Prot. Fr. 
11; p. 210. It is not likely to have been 
begun while the war w r ith Rome con¬ 
tinued. 

191 Tabari, Chronique , vol. ii. p. 162. 

192 Ibid. p. 161. 

193 The remarkable fulfilment of the 
prophecy in Gen. xvi. 12 is certainly not j 
invalidated by the occasional dominion 


of foreigners in Arabia during the space 
of 4,000 years. (See the remarks of 
Dean Milman in Smith’s Gibbon, vol. v. 
p. 364, note a.) 

194 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 
206. 

195 Gibbon calls Abraha “the slave of 
a Roman merchant of Adulis” ( Decline 
and Fall , vol. v. p. 208); but the Orien¬ 
tal writers unanimously represent him 
as an Abyssinian of high‘rank. (See 
Johannseu, Hist. Yemauce, p. 94.) Ta¬ 
bari makes him a member of the royal 
family ( Chronique , vol ii. p. 184). 

J y6 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 188. 

197 Ibid. 202. Yaksoum was suc ¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother, Masrouq. 

198 Procop. B. P. i. 19, 20; Jo. Malal. 
Chronograph, xviii. pp. 57, 67, 68. 

199 Tabari, Chronique , vol. ii. p. 203. 

I 200 ibid. p. 208. Masrouq cursed Saif 
and his father. Saif knetv by this that 
he could not he the son of the same 
father with Masrouq, and forced his 
mother to tell him the truth. 

201 Only eight hundred, according tc* 
Tabari (vol. ii. p 210); but this is im¬ 
probable. Ibn-Kutaiba, as quoted by 
ibu-Ivhailikan ( Biogr. Diet., vol. iii. p. 
672, E. T.), made the number of men 
sent by Chosroes w T ith Saif 7,500. 

202 Tabari, p. 211. 

203 Tabari makes the Persians 600, the 
Homerites 5,000. Masrouq sends 10,000 
men against them, w T ho are defeated. 
He then leads against them an army of 
100.000, who are equally unsuccessful. 
He himself is killed by the commander 
of the Persian contingent. The success 
of the Persians is attributed to their use 
of the bow, an arm previously unknown 
iu Yemen! 

204 St. Martin, Notes to Le Beau, vol. 
x. p. 78; Tabari, Chronique , vol. ii. p. 215. 

205 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 2i8. 

208 Tabari (1. s c.) makes Wahraz suc¬ 
ceed Saif, and gives him ** a sou called 
3Ierzeban.” No one can fail to recog¬ 
nize iu this pretended name the favorite 
Persian title. 

207 Tabari, p. 221; Mirkhond, p. 372. 

208 Serendib (Ceylon) is said to have 
been the residence of the monarch. The 
provinces ceded are declared to have 
been those w hich w r ere previously ceded 
to Bahramgur! (Tabari, vol. ii. p. 221.) 

209 On the Indian embassy, see Mir¬ 
khond, p. 375; Magoudi, vol. ii. p. 202; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. v. p 206. 

210 In the division of his empire ascrib¬ 
ed to Chosroes, the most eastern of his 
provinces appear to have been Khora- 
san, Seistan, and Kirman (Mirkhond. p. 
364). Gibbon adds to these “ Cabul and 
Zablestan” (1. s. c.), but without much 
reason. 

2,1 Menand. Protect. Fr. 18; p. 226. 

2j2 Ibid. p. 225: 'O KarovA<£os 6 'E$0a- 

AtTrj 5 . . . Sid TT}P €K TOV KO.v' O.VTQV fia<T lAe- 
a>S yeyevT)iA£i>T)i> fiiaiap fj.ij-tv Trj yvvauct irpou- 
S(ok€ to o/j.6<pv\op rots Toup>cotc. Compare 
Fr. 10. 
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213 Ibid. Fr. 18; Theophan. Chrono¬ 
graph. p. 207, 1>; Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 
824. 

214 'EvOev roiyapovv rj Svcrpeveia r)p$a to 
II tpcroiv re Kai Tovpxtov. (Menaud. Prot. 
I. s.c.) 

215 So Clinton understands the words 
of Menander (Fr. 20; ev opei nvi Aeyopevu> 
’Ex-ray, to? av einot XP v<ro ^ opo5 ’EAAtjv 
avr'ip). And certainly the explanation 
of the name points in this direction. 
Otherwise the name itself might seem 
U» point to the modern Ak Tagh (or Ak 
Tai), the “White Mountains” directly 
north of Samarkand. With this location 
would. I think, agree best the return 
march of the ambassadors as described 
in Fr. 21. 

216 Menand. Protect. Fr. 20. 

217 Histoire des Sassanides , p. 365. 

218 Menand. Protect. Fr. 32; Tlieophy- 
laet. Sim. iii. 9. 

219 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 208, A: 
'O Tou(7Tiro5 e\vaev tt)v eiprjwyv, <f>d(TKtvv 
€ttov€lSl<jtov tlvai <f>opo\oy€i(jQai vtto tu>v 

Utpadjv tou 5 'Pwfiatous. Compare Theo- 
pliylact. Sim. iii. 9, sub fin. 

220 Menand. Prot. Fr. 15. 

22 1 Ibid. Fr. 17, ad fin. 

222 The weight of the various causes of 
war is differently estimated by different 
writers. Menander considers the invita 
tion of the Turks to have been the chief 
cause (Fr. 32). Theophylact puts in the 
foreground the Arabian expedition and 
the injuries of the Abj-ssinians or Ho- 
nierites (iii. 9). So Theophaues (Chro¬ 
nograph. p 206, D). Evagrius, Johannes 
Biclar., and others give the preference 
to the state of affairs in Armenia. (See 
Evagr. Hist. Eccl.. v. 7.) 

223 St. Martin, MemoiressurVArmenie , 
vol. ii. p. 331; Menand. Protect. Fr. 35 a; 
Evagr. H. E. v. 7. The leader of the 
insurrection was Vartan, the Mamigo- 
nian, the son of Vart. (See text, p. 424.) 

224 Eighty years old. according to 
Gibbon (Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 365); 
but I do not know his authority. Me¬ 
nander Protector uses the inexact 
phrase, eis eaxorov yr)pa<s e\r)\aK<u<; (Fr. 36). 
He had been on the throne above forty 
years. 

225 The Arabian expedition to Saif; 
the Turkish war to his eldest son, IIor- 
nnsdas. (See text. pp. 476, 477.) 

228 Menand. Protect. Fr. 36: ’E^tj £e, 

u)5 ti napaQeir) SaurvAov eva , KLvqdrjaeTae, 
xai a>5 €? 7T)v Ilepcrwr eAaaoi. 

227 Evagr. 11. E. v. 8; Theophylact. 
Simocatt. iii. 10; Joh. Epiphan. § 3; 
Theophan. Byz. § 4. The other Tlieo- 

hanes ( Chronograph . p. 208, A) and 

onaras (vol. ii. p. 71, C) wrongly call 
him Martinus. 

228 Jo. Epiph. § 4; Theophylact. Sim. 
Iii. 10. 

229 The Romans were delighted with 
anj” gleam of success, and the battle of 
Sargathon is celebrated by the whole 
chorus of Byzantine writers. The Ro¬ 
mans claimed to have killed 1,200 of the 


enemy, while their own loss was seven] 
(Theophan. Byz. § 4 ) 

230 The siege was commenced by Mar- 
eiau: but, as it made no progress, lie 
was shortly superseded by Acacius (Jo. 
Epiph §4; Theophylact. Sim. iii. 11 ) 

231 Evagr. H. E. v. 9. A portion of the 
Roman army seems to have thrown it- 
seif into Mardin (Mdp 5 >j 5 or MapSts). (See 
Jo. Epiph § 5; Theophylact. iii. 11 .) 

232 Jo. Epiph. § 4; Evagr. H. E. v. 9, 
10; Theophylact. 1. s.c. 

233 Evagr. H. E. v. 10 ; nepirTov, /cat irpo? 
ye, p.i)va. Theophylact says “six months” 

(I.S.C.). 

234 Theophan. Bj~z. § 4. 

235 Theophylact, Sim. iii. 11. Compare 
Evagr. H. E v. 10, and Jo. Epiph. § 5, 
where, however, the text is mutilated. 
Theophaues of Byzantium (1 s.c.) as¬ 
cribes the loss of Daras to the Romans 
being at variance among themselves. 

238 Evagr. 11. E. v. 11 ; Theophylact, 
1 . s. c.; &c. 

237 By sending an embassy immediate¬ 
ly upon the capture of Daras (Menand. 
Protect. Fr. 37). 

23(5 It is not quite clear whether the 
embassy of Zacharias preceded or fol¬ 
lowed the nomination of Tiberius as 
Caesar. If Clinton is right in saying 
that the nomination was not made until 
the December of a.d. 574 ( F. R. vol. i. p. 
834), there must have been an interval 
during which the Empress Sophia had 
the sole direction of affairs. Tiberius, 
however, was her counsellor (Menand. 
Prot. Fr. 37, sub fin.). 

239 See Menand Prot. Fr. 40. The date 
is a year later: but the sentiments by 
which Chosroes was actuated were prob¬ 
ably the same in a.d. 574 as in the year 
following. 

240 \y e learn this fact from Menander 
only (Fr. 38) 

241 Evagr. H. E. v. 14. 

242 That Justinian and his army reach¬ 
ed the eastern frontier early in a.d. 575, 
before the one year's truce had expired, 
is evident from John of Epiphania and 
Theophylact. The reader of Gibbon 
would suppose that they did not arrive 
till three years later. 

243 Menand. Prot. Fr. 39; Evagr. H. E. 
v. 12 . 

244 See Menander, Frs. 39 and 40. 

246 Jo. Epiph. § 5, sub fin.: Tou saipov 
Trj 5 €5 o\iyov yeyevr)(xei’7)<; araKtD^f /5 7repaiu>- 
0 tVTO 5 . Compare Theophylact. Sim. iii. 
12 : p. 78, C. 

246 Jo. Epiph. 1. s.c.; Menand. Prot. 
Frs. 40 and 50. 

247 Evagr. 11. E. v. 12; Theophj’lact. 
Siin. 1. s. c. 

248 Again we are indebted to Menander 
for this coufession (Fr. 40). The other 
Bjzantine writers carefully conceal the 
fact that Rome had on each occasioii to 
pay forpeace. Gibbon omits to notice it. 

249 Menand. Pl ot. Fr. 41; Evagr. H. E. 
v. 14. 

xhe account of Evagrius (1. s. c.) is 
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moderate and probable. Theophylaet 
(iii. 14) and Theophaues (p. 212. B, C) 
have greatly exaggerated the impor¬ 
tance of the victory. All three writers 
absurdly state that, in consequence of 
his danger on this occasion, Chosroes 
issued an edict that no Persian king 
should henceforth go out to battle! 

251 Theophylaet, iii. 15; Theophan. p. 
212, C. Evagrius does not indulge in this 
flourish. 

252 Evagr. H. E. v. 14, sub fin. 

253 See Menand. Prot. Frs. 41 and 42. 

as4 That Chosroes carried on this siege 

in person is distinctly declared by Me¬ 
nander (Fr. 41). 

255 Theophylaet, iii. 15; p. 83, C; Me¬ 
nand. Prot. Fr. 47; Evagr. H. E. v. 19, 
ad biit. 

258 Menand. Prot. Frs. 47 and 50. 

257 Ibid. Fr. 50. Compare Theophy- 
lact, iii. 15; p. 83, D. 

258 Twelve thousand of the twenty 
were native Persians; the rest consisted 
of Saracens and Iberians. (Menand. 
Prot. 1. s. c.) 

259 Theophylaet, 1. s. c. 

280 Menand. Prot. Fr. 52; Theophylaet, 
1. s. c. 

261 Our knowledge of this campaign is 
derived almost wholly from Theophy- 
lact (iii. 15, 16), whose account seems 
worthy of acceptance. Some confirma¬ 
tion is furnished by Menander (Fr. 55; p. 
257) and Agathias (iv. 29). 

262 See text, p. 367. 

263 Agathias, iv. 29. It is curious that 
by none of the later writers is this 
statement repeated. 

204 Theophylaet, iii. 16. 

265 Menand. Prot. Fr. 55, ad init . 

208 Ibid. Fr. 54. 

207 That such a payment had been 
contemplated by both parties appears 
from Fr. 47 (p. 251). 

268 ’Hpo? apxo/Jidvov (Theophylaet, p. 84, 
D). In March (Clinton, F. R . vol. i. p. 
842). 

269 So Agathias (1. s. c.), Mirkhond (p. 
387), and Tabari (vol. ii. p. 24). The 
exact duration of his reign was forty- 
seven years and six months (Eutych. 
vol. ii. pp. 179, 188), from Sept. a.d. 531 
to Biarch a.d. 579. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

1 See especially Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 160, 
222-232; Mirkhond, pp. 362-4; Mayoudi, 
Prairies d'Or tom. ii. pp. 204-5; and 
Asseman, Bibliotheca , tom. iii. pp. 404- 
4I(». 

2 Mirkhond makes him express his 
intentions in his very first speech to his 
nobles (p. 362). 

3 See text. p. 450. 

4 Mirkhond, p. 364. 

5 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 
184. 

8 Mirkhond (p. 381) mentions this 
among his principles of government. 
It was an old practice of Persian mon- 


arclis. (See Ancient Monarchies , vol. iii 
p. 213.) 

7 See Mirkhond, pp. 381-2. 

8 See text, pp. 449, 450. 

8 Menand. Prot. Fr. 46; Mirkhond, pp. 
363.379; Tabari, p. 226; &c. 

10 Mirkhond, p. 382. 

11 Mirkhond, p. 372. Tabari makes the 
highest rate of taxation oue-fifth (ii. p. 
222). 

12 See the story tokl of Kobad by Ta¬ 
bari (ii. pp. 152.153), where the cultivator 
says: “ We have not the free disposal of 
our property, since the king is part 
owner of it, and we do not dare to put 
our hand to the harvest till some one 
lias come on the king’s part to cut what 
belongs to him.” 

13 Tabari, ii. p. 223. The dirhem is es¬ 
timated by M. Barbier de Meynard at 
from 65 to 70 centimes. (See his notice 
of Ibn Khordadbah in the Journal Asia- 
tique for 1865, quoted in the Numismat¬ 
ic Chronicle for 1873, p. 248.) 

44 Tabari, p 222. 

15 Ibid. p. 226. 

39 On lands where the cultivator was 
the owner, half the produce might be 
paid, as it was by the helot to his Spar¬ 
tan master. (See the Author’s Herodo¬ 
tus, vol. iii. p. 279). But where the cul¬ 
tivator had also to pay a rent, such a 
tax would have been cruelly oppressive. 
Perhaps Tabari is right in making the 
highest rate paid to the state one-fifth. 
(See above, note 11.) 

17 Tabari, ii. p. 226. 

18 Ibid. p. 223. Magoudi gives the fol¬ 
lowing as the rate of payment; “Four 
palms of Fars, 1 dirhem: six common 
palms, the same; six olives, the same; 
each vine, 8 dirhems.” {Prairies d'Or, 
ii. p. 204.) 

19 Tabari, 1. s. c. 

20 Mirkhond, Histoire des Sassanides , 
p. 372; Tabari, 1. s. c. 

21 This appears not to have been the 
case under the former system; for the 
cultivator whose wrongs called forth 
the compassion of Kobad was a woman 
(Tabari, ii. p. 153). 

22 Tabari, ii. p. 224. 

23 Ibid. p. 225. 

24 Ibid. p. 232. 

25 Tabari, ii. p. 227.. 

26 Charging the treasury with the pay¬ 
ment of a larger number of troops than 
actually maintained is one of the com¬ 
monest modes of cheating the govern¬ 
ment in the East. It is not, however, 
noted among the abuses observed by 
Cliosroes, 

27 Tabari, ii. p. 229. 

28 Tahari, ii. pp. 229-230; Mirkhond, p. 


29 See the Author’s Ancient Monarch 
ies , vol. ii. pp. 337-8. 

30 Tabari, ii. p. 160. 

Ibid. 

32 Mirkhond, p. 363; Tabari, 1. s. c. 

33 Mirkhond, p. 364. 
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54 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 
184 

3S Tabari, ii. p. 100. 

30 See text, p. 458. According to Asse- 
man (Bibl. Or. vol. ii. p. 410), large num¬ 
bers of Syrian Christians were carried 
off by Chosroes from the neighborhood 
of Edessa and settled in various parts 
of Persia. 

37 A desire expressed by the Sogdians 
to establish a trade in silk with the Per¬ 
sians was opposed by Chosroes on the 
ground that it would lead to intercourse 
between ins subjects and the Turks on 
whom the Sogdians depended. Such 
intercourse he thought undesirable (Me- 
nand. Prot. Fr. 18). 

38 Mirkhond. p. 364. 

39 Ibid. p. 363. On the postal system 
existing at this time in Persia, see Me- 
nand. Protect. Fr. 11: p. 212. 

40 Agathias, ii. 30. The names of the 
seven were Damascius of Syria. Simpli¬ 
cius of Cilicia, Eulamius of Phrygia, 
Priscianus of Lj’dia, Kermeias and Dio¬ 
genes of Phoenicia, and Isidorus of Gaza. 

41 See the Essay of Sir H. Rawlinson 
“ On the Religion of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians,” contained in the Au¬ 
thor's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 4S4, &c. 

42 Mathiae, Manual of Gk. and Roman 
Literature, p. 201, E. T. 

43 Agath. ii 30. 31. 

44 Ibid. ii. 28. The translations made 
by the Arabian conquerors of Spain are 
parallel, and lend a certain support to 
the statements of Agathias. Still it may 
be doubted whether the Persian trans¬ 
lation ex*tended to all the works of both 
philosophers. Plato’s Timaeus. Phaedo, 
Gorgias, and Parmenides are, however, 
expressly mentioned among the treatises 
read by Chosroes in a Persian dress. 

43 See Agathias, ii. 20, ad Jin.: S wko.- 
Aecra/u.ci '05 rou? Ma-yous, e? Ao-yovs avr a> KaBi- 
cra.ro yei’evcuis re «ai <£>dcreu»s frepi, /cal ei 
rode to TTav areAeimjTOi' ccrrat, /cal 7rdreoor 
fxiav run' airavru)v apxyv vopiarcov. The 
reference is to a conference between the 
Magi and Uranins: but we may fairly 
conclude that similar discussions took 
place between the Magi and the Seven 
Sages. 

48 Ibid. ii. 29, 32. 

47 Procop. De Bell. Goth. iv. 10; p. 
590. B. 

48 Asseman, Bibl. Or. vol. iv. pp. 745-7. 

49 Tabari, ii. p. 160. 

50 So Gibbon (Decline and Fall. vol. v. 
p 185, note 49). Othei-s suppose that the 
original “ Book of Kings” was composed 
by order of Yezdegird III. (See Atkin- , 
son’s Firdausi, published by the Orieu- i 
tai Translation Fund, Preface, p. xi.: and 
compare Bunsen, Philosophy of History, 
vol. iii. p. 120.) 

51 On the fables of Bidpai or Pilpay, 
see Gibbon, 1. s. c., with the note of 1 
Dean Mil man. 

52 Mirkhond. p. 376; MaQondi, vol. ii. 
p. 203. D’Herbelot speaks of the intro¬ 
duction of auotlier game, which he calls | 


' a kind of draughts or trictrac. ( Biblio - 
theque Orientate , vol. iv. p. 486.) 

33 See text, pp. 419, 450, 

64 Mirkhond, p. 300. 

55 See Menand. Prot. Fr. 36; and com¬ 
pare Asseman. Bibl. Or. vol. i. p. 205; 
vol. ii. p. 410; &c. 

56 Mirkhond, p. 3G7. Was this wife 
the Euphemia whom, according to Pro¬ 
copius (B. P. ii. 5), he carried off from 
Suron and married? 

37 Ibid. p. 368. 

68 Menand. Prot. Fr. 11; p. 213. It 
must be admitted, however, that this 
toleration was not the free act of Chos¬ 
roes, but a concession which he made in 
a treaty. 

39 Renaudot ap. Asseman. Bibl. Or. 
vol. i. p 205. Asseman himself believes 
that Renaudot is mistaken, and that 
Chosroes really favored the orthodox 
(ibid. vol. iii. p. 407). 

60 Agathias, ii. 29, ad fin. Compare 
his discussion of Christian doctrines 
with the Nestorian primate, Mar-abas, 
as related by Barliebraeus (Asseman, 
B. O. vol. iii. pp. 408-9). 

61 See Clinton, F. R. vol. i. p. 755. 

62 Agath. ii. 31. 

63 Mirkhond. pp. 367-8. 

64 Ibid. p. 368. 

63 So Mirkhond. 1. s. c. Procopius 
(Bell. Goth. iv. 10) sa}-s ihat Chosroes 
exiled Nushizad (whom he calls Anoto- 
zad) to a place called Belapaton in Va- 
zaine (Aliwaz or Khuzistan). 

66 Such is Mirkliond's account. That 
of Procopius is not very different, ex¬ 
cept that he omits all mention of the 
Christianity of Nushizad. and of Ins 
special appeal to the Christians of the 
empire. 

67 See text. p. 465. The Persian writers 
call this general Ram-Bourzin. 

86 Mirkhond, p. 371; D'Herbelot, voi. 
iv. p. 488. 

69 Proeop. B. Goth. iv. 10; p. 590, D. 

70 Coins of this type have been figured 
by Ker Porter ( Travels , vol. ii. PI. Iviii. 
No. 10); b}’ Longperier ( Medailles des 
Sassanides. PI. x. No. 4); and by Bar- 
tholomsei ( Collection , ea. Dorn, PI. xxiv. 
No. 45). The engraving [see PI. XXII. 
Fig. 3J taken from Longperier. 

71 Mr. Thomas declines the task of 
interpreting INnm. Chron. for 1873, p. 
234i. 

72 See the account of Dom Germain 
Millet quoted by M. Longperier in the 
Aunales de V Insti tut Archeologique for 
1843. vol. xv. p. ICO. 

73 See Numismatic Chronicle for 1873, 
pp. 234-5. 

74 See Mirkhond. p. 3.87; Tabari, ii. p. 
233: D'Herbelot. Bibl. Or. vol. iv p. 489. 

75 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. p, 
183. 

78 See Procop. B. P. i. 23; Menand. 
Prot. Fr. 46; Mirkhond, p. 370; Asseman, 
Bibl. Or. vol. iii. p. 409. 

77 Procop. B. Goth. iv. 10, sub fin. 

70 Asseman, Bibl. Or. vol. iii, p. 406, 
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79 Mirkhond. p. 368. 

80 Ibid. p. 382. 

81 On one occasion, ChosroSs, being 
displeased with one of his attendants, 
banished him from the court. The man 
absented himself, but on a certain day, 
when all subjects had the right of ap¬ 
pearing before the king, he returned to 
the palace, and, resuming his old duties, 
waited on the guests at the royal table. 
Yv’hile thus employed, he took an op¬ 
portunity of secreting a plate of solid 
gold about his person, after which, quit¬ 
ting the guest-chamber, he disappeared 
altogether. Chosroes, who had seen the 
whole transaction, took no notice, and, 
when the plate was missed, merely said: 
‘‘The man who took it will not bring it 
back, and the man who saw him will net 
tell.” A year later, the attendant ap¬ 
peared once more on the same day; 
whereupon the king called him aside 
and said: “is the first plate all gone 
that you have come again to get an¬ 
other ?” The culprit owned his guilt 
tnd implored forgiveness, which he ob¬ 
tained. Chosroes not only pardoned 
him. but took him back into his service. 
iMirkliond, pp. 3S2-3.) 

82 Chosroes was told that one of his 
subjects surpassed him in wealth; and 
He replied that he saw no harm in the 
circumstance (Mirkhond, p. 384). He 
wished to clear a space, before his pal¬ 
ace; but an ole lady who owned one of 
the houses which occupied the ground 
would not part with her property. Chos- 
roes cleared the rest of the space, and 
allowed her house to stand (ibid. p. 383). 

83 Mirkhond, pp. 368-370. 

84 See text, p. 449, 450. 

85 Agathias, n. 28. 

86 Ibid. ii. 32, ad Jin. 

87 Compare Gibbon, Decline and Fall , 
vol. v. p. 185: “The studies of Chosroes 
were ostentatious and superficial.” 

88 The only defeat celebrated by the 
Byzantiue authors is that near RIelitene 
in a. d. 575. fSee text, p. 480.) 

83 Evagrius, who is the writer nearest 
to the time, regards the check as slight, 
$.nd as compensated for soon afterwards 
oy a victory (Hist. Eccl. v. 14). 

90 See text, pp. 472, 473. 

81 See text, pp. 497-499. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

1 This name is given by Magoudi (vol. 
w». p. 211). 

' Mirkhond, p. 388. 

3 loid. 

- Tabari, ii. p. 248. 

6 Ibid. p. d47. 

6 Malcolm, History of Persia , vol. i. p. 
HI; Gibbon, Decline :ma Fall. vo!. v. p. 
367. Neither in Tabari, Mirkhond, nor 
Magoudi is there any men lion of Abu 
zurd-inihir in connection witn Hormis- j 
dus. 

7 See Tabari, ii. pp. 273-4: Mirkhond, ! 
p. 38S; Magoudi, ii. p. 211; Theophyiact. j 


| Simocatt. iii. 16; D’Herbelot, Bill. Or. 

| vol. iii. p. 222; &c. 

8 Memmd. Protect. Fr. 55. 

9 Tlieophylact. Simocait. iii. 17. 

10 Ibid. Aid ttis epijfjLOv to \onrbv ttjs 
’A pctjjias ei<; tt)v BajSvAwj'iai' 7j7reiytTO 
yrjv d<fn<ea0ai. 

11 Tlieophylact. Simocatt. iii. 17. ad 
fin. This is probably the victory of 
Maurice over Adamian, whereof Eva¬ 
grius speaks somewhat vaguely in Ins 
Hist. Eccles. v. 20. 

12 See the prolix account given by Me¬ 
nander Protector, Fr. GO. 

13 Tlieophylact. Simocatt. iii. 18, ad 
init.; Menander Prot. Fr. 60. ad fin. 

14 Evagr. H. E. v. 20; Tlieophylact. 
Simocatt. 1. s. c. 

16 Gibbon, Decline and Fall. vol. v. p. 
345. 

18 Theophyl. Sim. i. 9: Tov 'liodvvrjv, 

lonep eTruit'Vfj.ov to ttjs VTrepwas yeAwTjs Ka- 

Tdico/xov. Compare Theophan. Chrono¬ 
graph. p. 214, B, ’huidvi'Yji' tov MovaTaKiova. 

17 Theophyl. Sim. i. 12, ad init. 

18 Tlieophylact. Sim. i. 12. 

19 Ibid. i. 13, ad init. 

20 Ibid, ad fin. 

21 Ibid. i. 14. 

22 Ibid. i. 15. 

23 Ibid. ii. 3, sub fin. 

24 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 216, A; 
Tlieophylact. Sim. ii. 3. 

25 Theophvlact. Sim. ii. 5. 

26 Ibid. c. 7. 

27 Ibid. c. 9 ,, sub fin. 

28 'O 5’ 'HpdfcAeios to ottXitikov 8ia- 
r<x£cs, k. t. A. (Theophyl. Sim. ii. 10, ad 

29 Theophyl. Siiu. ii. 18. 

30 Ibid. iii. 1-2. 
si Ibid. c. 3. 

32 Ibid. iii. 5. 

33 Tlieophylact. Simocatt. iii. 5. Com¬ 
pare Evagr. H. E. vi. 14. 

34 Theophan. p. 221, A; Tlieophylact. 
Sim. iii. 6. 

35 Tlieophylact. Sim. 1. s. c. Mebodes 
had been previously lulled in the battle 
with Philippicus, near Martyropolis. 

36 xpverea, Tictpas T£ Ilepo'i/fa?, (cai 
Ta? Ai0o;coAAt)tovs ovas, oi /ixapyapiTai 
Toi? /3 appdpou; Aa/ii7rpoTov<Ti. (TheOpliJ r - 

lact. Sim 1. s. c.) 

37 Evagr. H. E. vi. 15. Tlieophylact. 
Sim. iv. 2, ad init. 

38 Mirkhond, p. 388; Tabari, ii. p. 24S; 
Magoudi, ii. p. 211. 

39 The tribes of Kali tan and Madd, ac¬ 
cording to Magoudi (ii. p. 212), com¬ 
manded by El-Abbas the one-eyed, and 
Arnr-el-Afwah. (Compare Mirkhond, p. 
389, and Tabari, ii. p. 249.) 

40 So Mirkhond (l.s. c.) and Magoudi 
(1. s. c.). Tabari (1. s. c.) raised the num¬ 
ber to 100,000. From the Byzantine 
writers it would seem that there was no 
truth in this rumor. 

41 Three hundred thousand men, ac¬ 
cording to Tabari (p. 248); 400,000, ac¬ 
cording Magoudi (1. s. c.).; either 300,' 
300 or iOOjoCO. avoiding to Mirkhond, 
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42 The Romans seem cerlainly to have 
made no great effort at this period: and 
the Klwzar attack is doubtful. Neither 
the Armenians nor the Bj’zantimes notice 
it. Gibbon exaggerates the peril still 
more bj r imagining a correspondence 
between the Turkish and Roman courts, 
and an intention on the part of the two 
armies to effect a junction ( Decline and 
Fall , vol. v. pp. 308-370). Neither the 
Oriental nor the Byzantine writers know 
of any such concert or correspondence. 

43 Varahran is the form upon the 
coins (Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift, 
viii. pp. 110-1), Bahrain that used by the 
Orientals, both Persians and Arabs. 
Theophylaet has Bapd/u. and sometimes 

Ba pap. * 79 . 

44 Theophylaet. Sim. iii. IS; Tabari, ii. 
p. 252. 

45 The “twelve thousand” of Mir- 
khond (p. 39-4), Tabari (p. 250), and Ma¬ 
goudi (p. 213) seems very improbably 
small: but their statement that quality 
rather than number was considered, 
may be accepted. 

48 Mirkhoud, 1 . s. c. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Tabari, ii. p. 2C2; Magoudi. ii. p 213. 

49 Tabari, ii. pp. 264-5; Mirkhoud, p. 
394: Magoudi, ii. p. 213. 

50 According to some writers, the 
booty was conveyed on the backs of 
250.000 camels! (Mirkhond, 1. s. c.) 

51 Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 
368; Diet, of Gk. and Rom. Biography, 
s. v. Mauricius, vol. ii. p. 976. 

52 Theoph 3 r lact. Sim. iii. 6 ; Theophan. 
Chronograph, p. 221, B. 

53 See text, p. 472. 

54 Theophylaet. Sim. iii. 7, sub fin. 

55 Tabari, ii. p. 266; Mirkhond, p. 395. 
The Oriental writers, by omitting all 
notice of Bahrain’s defeat on the Arax- 
es, render the sequence of events very 
improbable. Theophylaet, most fortu¬ 
nately, supplies the facts which are 
needed to make their accounts intelligi¬ 
ble. (See the passage above cited.) 

58 Theophylaet mentions the depriva¬ 
tion and the female garments (iii. 8 ). 
Tabari (1. s. e.) and Mirkhond (1. s. c) 
testify to the distaff. Gibbon from his 
own imagination adds a spinning-wheel 
( Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 370). 

67 Theophylaet (1. s. c); Theophan. 
Chronograph, p. 222, A. 

08 Theophylaet. Sim. iii 8 , sub fin. 

59 So the Orientals (Tabari, ii pp. 266- 
7; Mirkhond, p. 395). The Byzantines 
say that Bahrain pretended to have re¬ 
ceived intelligence that Hcrmisdas was 
about to diminish the soldiers' pay. and 
to punish them for having allowed 
themselves to be defeated on the Araxes 
(Theophylaet. Sim. iii. 18, ad fin. ; Tlico- 
pluin. Chronograph, p. 222, B.) 

80 Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 2 . 

61 Ibid. iv. 3. 

62 The tale that Baliram, in order to 
sow jealousy between Honnisdas and 
his son Chosroes, issued coins with the 


image and superscription of the latter , 
that Honnisdas in eousequence suspect¬ 
ed Chosroes. and that to escape death 
the young prince had to betake himself 
to banishment, being told onl}' by the 
Oriental writers, and unsupported by 
any known facts, seairelj’ - deserves our 
acceptance. There are no coins of Chos- 
roes II. unlike the rest, or presenting 
any appearance of having been issued 
under abnormal circumstances. On the 
other hand, there are coins of Bahrain, 
issued in his own name, which maj* well 
be those that he put into circulation be¬ 
fore he became king. (See Thomas in 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1873, vol. Ii. 
pp. 236-240.) 

63 Mirkhond makes both the brothers 
suffer imprisonment (p. 395). So Ma 
goudi (ii. p. 215) and Tabari (ii. p. 269). 
Theophylaet (iv. 3) and Tlieophanes (p. 
222, D) represent Biudoes as the only 
sufferer. 

64 See Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 3-6; Theo¬ 
phan. Citron. p.‘223, A, B. 

65 Dean Mihnan well observes, in the 
notes appended to Smith’s Gibbon (vol. 
v. p. 371), that the orations in Tlieophy- 
lact “ read rather like those of a Grecian 
sophist than of an Eastern assembly.” 

88 The assassination is ascribed to 
Biudoes and Bosiam by the Orientals 
(Tabari, ii. p. 279; Mirkhond. p 396; Ma¬ 
goudi, ii. p. 219). to Chosroes 11. by the 
B 3 r zai;tine writers (Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 
7; Theophan. p, 223, C). 

67 See Theophylaet. Sim. iii. 16; Evagr. 
H. E. vi. 16; Theophan. Chronograph. 
p. 222. B; Tabari, ii. p. 273; Mirkhond, p. 
388: Magoudi. ii. p. 211 . 

68 Mil khond, 1. s. c. 

89 See PI. XXII. Fig. 4. 

70 See PI. XXII. Fig. 1. 

71 That is to say, “ Hormisdas, increase 
(be his),” or “Honnisdas, (may he be) 
greater.” 

72 Thomas in the Numismatic Chroni¬ 
cle for 1873. p. 236. 

73 Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift , vol. 
viii. pp. 100-110; vol. xii. pp. 27-32. 

CHAPTER XX1H. 

1 On the doubt, see note 66, Chapter 
XXII. 

2 That he had not done so I gather 
from the statement of Baliram (see text, 
p. 505), that ** the noble and respectable 
took no part in the vote, which was car¬ 
ried by the disorderly and low-born” 

(n >}TC rai' cvytvCiV Kal a£io\6yoiv 
yevofxeiwv row draKTOTc'poi? Kai Svtryeveu-rd- 
pois di’flpwn-oi?). Gibbon seems to sup¬ 
pose that this is a mere rhetorical flour¬ 
ish ( Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 372). 

3 Tabari, ii. p. 276. 

4 Ibid. p. 208; Magoudi. ii. p. 214. 

5 Mirkhond, p. 390; Tabari, ii. p. 279. 
The beating to death with chibs seems 
to he a clumsy invention of the Byzan¬ 
tine writers (Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 7; 
Theophan. p. 223, C). 

• Theophylaet, Sim. 1. s. c. 
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7 Chosroes had emptied the prisons, in 
order to produce an impression that, 
unlike his father, lie was of a mild and 
clement disposition. 

s Chosroes styled himself “king of 
kings, lord of lords, master of masters, 
prince of peace, saviour of mankind, in 
the sight of gods a -virtuous and immor¬ 
tal man, in the sight of men a most 
manifest god. surpassingly glorious, a 
conqueror, rising with the sun and fur¬ 
nishing to the night her eyes (the stars'?), 
of illustrious ancestry, a king averse to 
war, beneficent, hirer of the genii, and 
custodian of the Persian kingdom" 
(Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 8). The thor¬ 
oughly Oriental character of this exor¬ 
dium seems to indicate that the letter is 
genuine. 

9 Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 9. 

10 Compare Tabari, ii. p 276. with )Ia- 
eoudi, ii. p. 315 and Theophylaet, Sim. 
p. 103. C. 

11 Tabari (pp. 266-7) gives the details. 
Theophylaet (iv. 9) speaks mere gener- 
allj’, but quite to the same effect (ttoAAwi/ 

Xo'yajy &tv7ropQiJievo}Jiev(i>v ano Trpurnjs cu> 
fjLe\pt.<; eernepas eTrioToAi}?). 

12 Theophylaet. Sim. p. 103. A. 

13 Tabari, ii. p. 278; Mirkhond, p. 396; 
Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 10. 

]4 The Turks, the Caucasus, and the 
Romans are mentioned by Theophylaet 
(l.s. c.). the Arabs by Tabari tl. s. e.). 
The Khazars were the great power of 
the Caucasian region. 

15 So Theophylaet ip. 101, A). Tabari 
gives the number as ten (ii. p. 279) 

16 Theophylaet. Sim. p. 103, C; Theo- 
phan. p. 223, D. 

17 He is said to have passed Aboreo 
and Anotho (Theophylaet, p. 103. Di, 
The latter is evidently Anatho or Anat. 
Is the former Perisahor? 

18 To reach Circesium. he must have 
recrossed the Euphrates. This, how¬ 
ever. is not mentioned. 

19 Tabari, ii. p. 280 Compare Mir- 
kliond (p. 396) and Theophylaet (iv. 12, 
sub in it.). 

20 Mirkhond, p. 397; Tabari, ii. p. 2^1. 

21 Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 10; Theophan. 
1. s. c. 

22 The Orientals carry Chosroes to 
F.dessa OlaQoudi, ii. p. 219) or Antioch 
(Tabari, ii. p. 289). and then to Constan¬ 
tinople (Mirkhond. p. 398; Tabari, ii. p. 
291). But the Greeks, who must know 
best, declare that he proceeded no fur¬ 
ther than Hierapolis (Theophylaet. Sim. 
iv. 12 and 14; Evagr. H. E. vi. 19; Theo¬ 
phan p. 224, A). 

23 Ta’bari, ii. p. 290; Matjoudi. ii. p. 193. 
The reasonings actually used may he 
best gathered from the replies to th^m 
contained in the second letter of Chos¬ 
roes (Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 13). 

24 The “ magnanimity” of Maurice is 
put forward by the Byzantine writers as 
specially evidenced by his conduct to¬ 
wards Chosroes (Theophylaet, Sira. p. 


j 107, C; p. Ill, A; Evagr. H. E. vi. 17). 
Moderns will scarcely see in it more than 
an intelligent appreciation of Roman in¬ 
terests. 

25 Evagr. 1. s. c. Chosroes had ap¬ 
pealed to him as his - father.” (Theo¬ 
phylaet. Sim. iv. 11, sub Jin.). 

. 23 Mirkhond (p. 398) and Ma§oudi (ii. p. 
220) envimerate them. Evagrius con¬ 
tents himself with a general statement., 
but adds that the empress sent at the 
same time presents for Chosroes' wives, 
and the Imperial children presents for 
Chosroes’ children. 

27 Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 14. 

23 Tabari, ii. p. 291. Macoudi makes 
the number 100,000 (ii. p. 220). Mirkhond 
mentions both reports without deciding 
, between them (p. 399). The Byzantines 
give no estimate of the number. 

29 Magoudi. 1. s. c. 

30 On reaching Hierapolis, Chosroes 
was at once asked to order the surren¬ 
der of Martyropolis. He pretended to 
do so, but secretly gave directions that 
it should be defended to the last ex¬ 
tremity (Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 12. 13). 

31 Ibid. iv. 13; p. 110. B. It has been 
thought by some that Nisibis also was 
ceded (Smith in Notes to Gibbon, vol. v. 
p. 395). But the authority of the Arme¬ 
nian writers is scarcely sufficient to es¬ 
tablish such a fact against the silence 
of the Byzantines, who would scarcely 
have failed to notice so important a 
gain. 

32 Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 12: Magoudi, 

: ii. p. 219. 

33 Tabari, ii. pp. 2S3-4: Theophylaet. 
Sim. iv. 14. 

34 St. Martin. Xotes to Le Bos. vol. x. 
p. 312: Patkanian in the Journal Asia- 
Uquc for 1866, p. 193. 

35 Theophylaet. Sim. iv. 15; p. 113, A. 

36 Ibid. v. i. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. v. 2. 

39 The date of Zadesprates’ death is 
fixed to February a.d. 591 by the letter 
of Chosroes preserved in Evagrius, 
which mentions that the head of Znde- 
sprates was brought in on the 9th of 
that month (Evagr. H. E vi. 23.) 

40 Bindoes had fled to Azerbijan from 
Ctesiphon, having been set free by the 
conspirators whose attempt failed" (see 
above, note 33). Ke had been joined by 
20,000 Persians from the capital (Tabari, 
ii. p. 285: compare Theophylaet. Sim. 
iv. 15. ad in it.). Bostam was sent into 
Azerbijan by Chosroes. (Ibid. iv. 12, ad 
fin.) 

41 Theophylaet. Sim. v. 9; p. 131, C; 
Patkanian. 1. s. c. 

42 Theophylaet. iv. 15. 

43 Ibid. v. 3. 

44 Ibid. v. 4. 

45 Theophylaet. v. 5, ad fin. 

46 So Theophylaet (v. 7, sub fin.). 
Thenplmnes call's the place Alexandria^ 

i ( Chronograph . p. 224, B); 
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47 Theophylact. v. 8, ad init. 

48 See Ancient Monarchies , vol. i. p. 
553, 2nd edition. 

49 Theophylact. Sim. v. 9. 

60 According to Theophylact 0. s. c.) 
the forces of Chosroes amounted to 60.- 
000, those of Bahrain to 40.000. The 
number on the side of Chosroes is less 
than we should have expected: but 

robably strong Roman garrisons had 

een left in D1 arty ropolis and Daras. and 
more troops may have accompanied 
Mcbodes than is stated. 

51 Two thousand, according to Theo¬ 
phylact (v. 4); but the number is im¬ 
probably small. 

52 Ibid. v. 7. 

63 See text, p. 500. 

64 The last battle only is mentioned 
by Magoudi (ii. p. 222),*Tabari (ii. pp. 
294-6) and the Oriental writers generally, 
including the Armenians. Theophanes 
(p. 224) confuses the circumstances of 
the two engagements. Theophylact 
alone distinctly gives both (v. 9-11). 

55 Theophylact. Sim. v. 9, ad fin. 

58 According to Tabari (ii. 252) Bahram 
was born at Rei. of a noble family. lie 
was Marzpau of Rei when chosen gener¬ 
al against the Turks (ibid, and compare 
Magoudi, ii. p. 213). Rei was the place 
whence he issued his coins (Tabari, ii. 
p. 268). and whence he marched against 
Chosroes. 

57 Theophylact. Sim. v. 10. sub init. 
Canzaca fs probably the modern Taklit- 
i-Suleiman, which *is strongly situated 
near the sources of the Jaghetu. 

58 See Tabari (ii. p. 292). On the iden¬ 
tity of Shiz with Canzaca. and of both 
with Talcht-i-Suleiman, see a paper by 
Sir H. Rawlinson in the Journo/ of the 
Geographical Society, vol. x. ait i. 

59 Theophylact. Sim. p. 133. D. Xo 
elephants are mentioned previously. 

80 Bah rani’s army at this time is reck¬ 
oned by Tabari at 100.000—the combined 
Romans, Persians, and Armenians at 
90.000 (ii. pp. 291-2). 

61 Theophylact. Sim. v. 10: rpicrl Adyoi? 
—ttj Tpe.Tr\ij <f>a Aayyi. 

63 From’ the earliest times the Persian 
commander in-cliief had always occu¬ 
pied a central posiiion in the line of bat¬ 
tle. (See Ancient Monarchies, vol. iii. 
p. 186. 2nd edition.) 

83 Theophan. p. 224. C. 'O Xapcrr,<; rrjy 
[xecrrjv ruiv fiapfiapuiv we QaKayya • tou- 
tov Se yei’O/Jiei'OV teat at Aot:rai tov Bapap. 
rjcdevycrai’ (fxxAayyes. <cal ytveraL toO rvpav- 
vov juteydArj (f>vyrj. Compare Theophylact. 
Sim. p. 133, B. 

64 Theophylact. 1. s. c.: Theophan. p. 
221. I). 

65 Tabari, ii. p. 296. 

86 Theophylact. Sim. v. 11, ad init. 

67 Ibid. 

8H Eight hundred, according to Tabari 
(1 s. c.): hut the ten thousand of Theo¬ 
phylact (p 134. B) is more probable. 

69 So Tabari /I. s. c.). Theophylact 
says nothing of the repulse. 


70 Tabari, ii. p. 297. 

71 See Thomas in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1873, pp. 236-9. 

72 Varahran V. See PI. XXI. Fig. 2. 

73 This is the rendering of Mr. Thom¬ 
as. and is somewhat uncertain. Chubin, 
which, according to the Orientals, was 
the actual epithet of this monarch, is 
said to mean “dry wood;” and they 
commonly say that it was applied to 
him on account of a certain dryness in 
his appearance. (See Malcolm, History 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 120, who translnies it 
by “the stick-like.” and compare D'Her- 
belot, Bibl. Or. vol. iii. p. 46, ad voc. 
Gioubin.) 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

1 Various explanations are given of 
this title. Mirkhond (p. 401) explains it 
as either “ powerful king.” or else “ vic¬ 
torious.” Gibbon says”the epithet of 
Parviz alludes to the charms” of Chos¬ 
roes ( Decline and Fall, vol. v p. 316). 

2 See Clinton, F. R. vol. ii. pp. 153 and 
109. Writers who regard Chosroes as 
having one reign only, which the}' date 
from his father’s death (September, a d. 
590), give him commonly thirty-eight 
years. See Mirkhond, p. 407; Tabari, 
vol. ii. p. 304; Eutychius. Annales, vol. 
ii. p. 252; Clinton, F. R. vol. ii. p. 261; 
Arc.) The exact time was thirty-seven 
years and five months. 

3 Theophylact. Sim. v. 11, ad fin. and 
v. 13. ad init ; Theophan. Chronograph. 
p. 225. The number of the guards, ac¬ 
cording to Theophanes, was one thou¬ 
sand. 

4 Theophylact. Sim. v. 15, sub init. 

5 See text, p. 507. 

8 See note 40, Chapter XXni. 

7 Theophylact, 1. s. c. The deaths of 
Bin does and Bostam at the hands of 
Chosroes are witnessed to by the Orien¬ 
tal writers generally (Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 
303, 332; Magoudi, vol. ii. p 223: Mir¬ 
khond, p. 401); but the manner of the 
death of Bindoes rests oil the sole au¬ 
thority of Theophylact. 

8 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 301. 

»Ibid. p. 332. 

10 The Armenian writers say that Bos¬ 
tam. whom they call Ustam, conquered 
two Koushan kings, Sliog and Pariok. 
and made himself very powerful. (Pnt- 
kanian in the Journal Asiafique for 
I860, p. 195.) 

11 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 303. The Arme¬ 
nians ascribe the assassination to Pa¬ 
riok. (Patkanian. 1. s. c.) 

12 Milman in Smith’s Gibbou, vol. v. 
p. 374. note a. 

13 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 302. 

14 Ibid, pp 302-3. Mirkhond agrees, 
but enters into fewer details (p. 400). 

15 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 299. 

i 8 Theophylact relates that when Pro- 
bus. Bishop* of Chaleedon, was sent by 
Maurice as ambassador to Ctesiphon, 
Chosroes requested to be allowed a sight 
| of the portrait of the Virgin, whi<?h lie 
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knew to be in the ambassador’s posses¬ 
sion, His request being granted, he 
adored the picture , and said that he had 
seen the original in a vision, aud had 
been promised by her the glories of 
Alexander the Great. (Theophylact. 
Sim. v. 15.) 

17 The city called Razappa by the As¬ 
syrians and Reseph or Rasaphe by the 
later Syrians, received the honorable 
appellation of Sergiopolis in the course 
of the fifth or sixth century, from the 
fact that its principal church was dedi¬ 
cated to St. Sergius. 

18 See Evagr. H. E. vi. 21, and Theo¬ 
phylact. Sim. v. 13, 14. 

19 As the reader may perhaps desire a 
specimen of Chosroes’ style, the open¬ 
ing passage of the second letter is here 
subjoined: — “ Chosroes. king of kings, 
to the great martyr Sergius. I, Chos¬ 
roes, king of kings, son of Hormisdas, 
have sent this alms-dish (?) and these 
other gifts, not for men to admire them, 
nor to the intent that by my words 
should be made known the greatness of 
thy all-venerable name, but that the 
truth of that which has been done 
should be proclaimed, and the many 
mercies and favors which I have re¬ 
ceived of thee. For I hold it as a piece 
of good fortune that my name should 
be inscribed upon thy vessels. When I 
was at Beramae, I besought thee, O 
saint, that thou wouldst come to my aid, 
and cause Sira to conceive in her womb. ” 

20 ‘O rj/u,c : Tepos vop.O<; doeiat' rfpiiv ov irapi- 

yet Xpt<TTULvr}i> ey-tv yap.€T-qv. (Theophy¬ 
lact. Sim. v. 14; p. 137, C.) 

21 See Tabari, vol. ii. p. 330. 

22 Patkauiau in Journ. Asiatique for 
1SG6. p. 194. 

23 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 304. The stories of 
the loves of Shiriti and Ferbad, in which 
the Persian poets indulge, are scarcely 
to be accounted as history. Tabari has 
one allusion to them (1. s. c.). 

2 * Ibid. p. 335; Mirkhond, p. 404. 

25 See text, p. 515. 

26 Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. 194. 

27 Theophylact. Sim. v. 15. 

28 Ibid. viii. 1, ad init. 

29 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall , vol. 
v. pp 3S3-5. 

30 The body of the dead Maurice was 
cast into the sea by order of Phocas. 
(Theophylact. Sim. viii. 12, ad init.) His 
head was cut off, aud exposed iu a pub¬ 
lic place in Constantinople. 

31 Five sons of Maurice were murdered 
before his eyes. One was a mere infant, 
(Theophylact. Sim. viii. 11; Theophan. 
Chronograph, p. 243, C, D.) 

32 Theophylact. Sim. viii. 13, ad init. 

33 Ibid. viii. 9. 

34 Ibid. viii. -13. 

85 Theophan. p. 244, C. The Orientals 
seem to have been persuaded that Theo¬ 
dosius actually escaped, and took refuge 
with Chosroes. (See Patkanian iu the 
Journal Asiatique for I860, p. 197; Ta¬ 


bari. Chronique, vol. ii. p. 306.) Mir¬ 
khond, however, is aware that Theodo¬ 
sius was killed with his father ( Histoire 
des Snssanides , p. 401). 

36 Theophylact. Sim. viii. 15. 

37 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 245. A. 
Narses afterwards retreated from Edes- 
sa to Hierapolis (ib. p. 245, C). whence, 
trusting to the promises of Domentzio- 
lus, he proceeded to Constantinople, 
where Phocas burned him to death {nvpi 

KariKavaev). 

38 Ibid. p. 245, B. 

39 Chosroes beheaded a considerable 
number of his prisoners, probably (as 
Gibbon supposes) because he regarded 
them as implicated in the murder of 
Maurice. 

49 Theophan. p. 245, D. 

41 Bar-hebrasus ap. Asseman, Bibl. Or. 
vol. iii. p. 442. 

42 The fall of Daras is mentioned, not 
by Bar-hebrseus only, but by Theophaues 
(Chronograph . p. 246. C), Cedrenus (p. 
406, A), and the Armenian waiters gen¬ 
erally. (See Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1866, pp. 197 and 211.) 

43 Bar-hebraeus, vol. iii. p. 412. 

44 Patkanian, p. 211. 

45 Ibid. p. 198. 

48 Bar-liebraBus, 1. s. c. 

47 Patkanian, p. 198. 

48 Chronograph, p. 248, B. 

49 See text, p. 521. 

30 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 250, D, 

Tt£ 5e Mcuu> /xTji'L io’TpdTevaai' oi JJepaat 
Kara 2vpias, fcai 7rapeka^0PTi]V ’Anapieiap, 
k.t. A. 

51 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. v. pp. 
388-9. 

52 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 251, A; 
Bar-hebraeus ap. Asseman, Bibl. Or. 
vol. iii. p. 413. The Armenians place the 
capture somewhat earlier (Patkanian, 
p. 198). 

53 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 251, D; 
Bar-hebraeus, 1. s. c. 

54 The details of the war in Palestine 
are given most fully by Eutychius (An- 
nales , vol. ii. pp. 212-3). He is confirm¬ 
ed, generally, by Bar-hebraeus (1. s. c.) 
and Theophanes ( Chronograph. p. 252, 

55 Patkanian, from Armenian sources 
(Journal Asiatique for 1866, p. 200). 

59 Eutych. Annales , vol. ii. pp. 212 and 
219. Compare the Paschal Chronicle , 
vol. i. p. 385, B. 

57 Theophanes says 90,000 (p. 252, A); 
but this is improbable. Patkanian’s Ar¬ 
menian authorities give the number as 
17,0J0 {Journ. As. 1866, 1. s. c.). The 
Paschal Chronicle says “many thou¬ 
sands of clergy, monks, and nuns” 
(1. s. c.); Eutychius “an innumerabla 
multitude” (Ann. vol. ii. p. 212). 

58 Patkanian, 1. s. c. 

59 Eutych. Ann. vol. ii. p. 215. 

60 Ibid. Eutychius supposes her to be 
Maria, the daughter of Maurice; and so 
the Orientals generally. But the mar¬ 
riage of Chosroes with this princes? 
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seems to be a fable. Sbirin is no doubt | 
the wife intended. 

61 Theophan. Chronograph, p.252, B; [ 
Niceph. De Rebus post Mauricium g"S - 
Us, p. 7, C; Eutych. Ann. vol. ii. p. 219; 
Mirkhond. p. 402; Bar-hebraeus, l.s. c. 

02 Entychius, l. s. c. 

63 llape'Aa^ot' ot TIep<rai tyjv AlyvTTTOv, 
teat . . . Ai^u7ji/eai? At0io7rtas. (Theophan. 
Chronograph. 1. s c.) So too Bar-lie- 
brseus. 1. s. c. 1 do not know on what 
authority Gibbon says ihat the Persiau 
arms were carried westward to the 
neighborhood of Tripoli, and that the 
Greek cities of the Cyrenaica received at 
this time their death-blow. ( Decline 
and Fall. vol. v. p. 393.) 

64 Shahen is the form used by the Ar¬ 
menian writers (Patkanian in Joum. 
Asiatique , 1866, p. 212). The Paschal 
Chronicle has Saen (p. 3S6, B). Saina is 
found in Bar-bebiaeus (Asseman, Bibl. 
Or. vol. iii. p. 413). Nieephorus has iu- 
correctly “ Saitus" ( De Rebus post Mau - 
riciunt. p. 2, C). 

65 These were 01ympius,the praetorian 
prefect, Leontius, governor of Constan¬ 
tinople, and Anastasius, priest in charge 
of St. Sophia’s. (Nieephorus, p. 8, D; 
Chron. Pasch. 1. s. c.) The letter which 
they carried to Chosroes is preserved in 
this last-named compilation. It is writ¬ 
ten in the name of the Greek people. 

60 Nieephorus, p. 9, A. 

07 Ibid. 

•^So the Armenians (Patkanian. p. 
201). Theophanes says that Chosroes’ 
answer was: ‘ I wiirnever grant you 
peace till you deny the Crucified One, 
whom you call God, and worship the 
sun’’ (p. 252, D). 

eo Theophan. p. 252, C. 

70 On the width of the canal of Con¬ 
stantinople. see the Author's Herodotus , 
vol. iii. p. 65. 2nd edition. 

71 Theophan. p. 253, C; Bar-hebraeus, 

1. s. c. 

72 Bar-hebraeus. 1. s. c. 

73 The conquests of Chosroes com- | 
menced in a.d. 605 (see text, p 518). An- 
cyra and Rhodes seetn to have been 
taken in a d. 620. 

74 Eutych. Ann ales, vol. ii. pp. 220-3. 

75 See a paper hy M. Barhier de Mey- 
nard in the Journal Asiatique for 1865, 
p. 253. 

79 Canon Tristram. Sec his Land of 
Moob, pp. 197 et seq. An account of the 
palace will be .given in the Chapter on 
Sa^sanian Art and Architecture. 

77 Nieephorus, p 9, B. Famine brought 
its usual companion, pestilence, 

78 Nieephorus, p. 10. 

79 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. v. p 
396. 

60 Nieephorus, t>. 9. B. 

81 Ibid. The treasure-ships were caught 
in a tempest. Some sank; others were 
cast upon the Syrian shore, and the spoil, 
being conveyed to Chosroes, formed the 
treasure called Badaiverd, or “wind- i 


fall,” which was among the glories of 
his palace (Tabari, vol ii. p. 305). 

82 The importance of this barrier was 
evidenced not only on this occasion, 
when for ten years the heights of Chal- 
cedon were occupied by a Persian host, 
but even more remarkably in later 
times, when for centuries it proved an 
impediment which the Turks could not 
overleap. 

83 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 254, A. 

84 Ibid. 

85 Georg. Pisid. De Exped. Pet-s. Acro- 
as. i. 132-5. This writer accompanied 
the expedition. 

86 Ibid. i. 170-252. 

87 The locality of the expedition is 
mainly fixed by the statement of George 
(Acroas. ii. 10) that the fleet sailed to 
Pylce. “ Non eniin est dubitandum,” as 
Quercius observes (Annot at tones in 
Georgium Pisid. p. 100), “quas Noster 
nominat Pylas. eas esse quag in historiis 
celeberrimae sunt, et Armenise (?) et 
Ciliciae vel SyriaePylae vocantur.” Theo¬ 
phanes simply follows George. 

88 Georg. Pisid. ii. 44-176; Theophan. 
p. 254, B. 

89 Theophan. p. 255, B. 

90 Ibid. p. 256, A, B; Georg. Tisid. 
Aci'oas. iii. 210-275. 

91 Theophan. p. 256, C. Gibbon says 
that after the battle “ Heraclins bold'iy 
ascended the heights of Mount Taurus, 
directed his march through rhe plains 
of Cappadocia, and established his 
troops fur the winter in safe and plenti¬ 
ful quarters on the banks of the river 
Halys” ( Decline and Fall, vol. v. p 401). 
He seems to quote George of Pisidia as 
his authority; but that writer says 
nothing of any movement made by the 
army after the battle. Neither does 
Theophanes. 

92 Eutych. Annales. vol. ii. p. 231. 
The Kliazar alliance is mentioned by 
the Armenian writers (Batkanian in 
Journ. Asiatique for 1866, p. 213). Nice- 
phonis puts it forward very strongly 
(De Rebus post Manriciuin, p. 11, C), blit 
calls the Khazars Turks. 

93 Eutych. Annalts, 1. s. c. 

94 Ibid. 

95 Moyse de Khaghank. quoted by Pat¬ 
kanian, p. 204; Nieephorus, p. 11, B. 

90 Patkanian, p. 201. 

97 Patkanian, p. 204. 

98 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 257, D; 
Cedrenus, p. 412. 

"See the excellent article of Sir H. 
Rawlinson in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. x. art. ii. 

100 Theophan. p. 257, A, B. 

101 Nieephorus says that Heraclius in¬ 
tercepted the despatch which Chosroes 
had addressed to Shahr-Barz, recalling 
him to his aid, and altered the words of 
it. thus deceiving the Persian general, 
who. imagining that he was not wanted 
by Chosroes, proceeded on to Chalcedou 
{be RebuspotJ Mauricium , p. 12, B, C). 
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- 01 Theophan, p. 258. A. 

305 Ibid 

104 ’Ey *-avTais ratg Svaxtopiais tottov Zk 
tottov 6 Xocrporjs rjtxeifiev ' Kal 6 'Hpa/cAeto? 
tovtov 8lu}KU)V iroAAag TroAet? f-TropOrjcr^v Kal 

xwpas. (Theophan. p. >58, B.) It is evi¬ 
dent that Chosroes did not fly straight 
to Dastagherd, but kept to the mountain 
country, continually shifting his quar¬ 
ters. 

105 Theophan. 1. s. c.; Patkanian, p. 
205. 

105 Nicephorus, De Rebus post Mauri- 
cium , p. 12, A. 

107 Theophan. p, 258, C, 

ios Ibid. 

i° 9 Theophan. p. 258, D. Compare 
Moyse de Kaghank, as reported by Pat¬ 
kanian, Journal Asiatique , I860, p. 205. 

330 The Lazi, Abasgi, and Iberians are 
specially mentioned (Theophan. p. 259, 
A). 

in Shahr-Barz, Shahen, and Shahrap- 
ghakan (or Sarablagas). 

112 Theophan. p. 200, B. 

333 Salban is identified by Sir H. Raw- 
linson with the modern city of Van, 
situated on the lake of the same name 
(Journal of Geograph. Soc. vol. x. p 90). 
“Sal.” he observes, “is evidently the 
Kurdish Shell or Shar, signifying a city, 
and Ban is the same word which is 
written Buana by Ptolemy, and Iban 
by Cedrenus; the title of Salban being, 
thus, literally the city of Van.” 

334 Theophan. p. 201, A. 

333 Ibid. p. 261, B. 

316 Mr. Layard found snow on the 
mountain-range between Van and Mu- 
kus in the month of August ( Nineveh 
and Babylon , p. 418). 

337 This is the conjecture of Sir H. 
Rawlinson (Journal of Geograph. Socie - 
ty. vol. x. p. 91). 

3 38 Theophan. p. 261, D. 

319 See text, p. 519. 

32(5 Theophan. p. 262, A. 

323 Germa-nicaea is not often heard of; 
but its position is clearly marked by the 
Itinerary of Antonine, which shows it 
to have lain about sixty miles west of Sa- 
mosata, in the district known as Com- 
masrene (pp. 81-3). 

322 See text, pp. 522-523. 

323 Theophan. p. 262, B. 

324 Ibid. p. 262, D, ayuiVL^ofievos virep 
avOpiOTTov. 

125 Ibid p. 263, A. Shahr-Barz is said 
to have remarked on his conduct to one 
of his officers:—“O Cosmas, dost thou 
see the emperor, how boldly he engages 
in the battle, against what a multitude 
he contends alone, and how, like an an¬ 
vil, he cares not for the blows showered 
upon him?” 

326 Theophan. p. 263, A. 

327 Ibid. p. 263, B. 

328 Srparevaas £evovg Te jeat roArra? «ai 
oUiTag. (Theophan. I. s. c.) This levy 
of slaves and foreigners is a striking 
indication of the exhaustion of Persia. 

329 Gibbon says “ the new levies were 


divided into three formidable bodies’ * 
(Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 405); but he 
appears to me to have misunderstood 
Theophanes. 

330 Georgius Pisid. Bell. Avaricnm . 1. 
280; rheopban. < hronograph. p. 263, O. 

331 Theophan. 1. s. c. 

i32 Nicephorus, De Rebus post Mauri - 
cium , p. 11, 3D. 

333 Nicephorus, De Rebus post Mauri- 
icum , p. 12, A. Compare Theophan. p. 
264, B. 

334 This fact, and those which follow 
are derived from the Armenian writers. 
(See Patkanian’s digest of Armenian 
history in the Journal Asiatique for 

1866, p, 206.) 

136 Theophan. p. 263, D. 

336 Georgius Pisid. Bell. Avar. I. 197; 
Theophan. p. 263, C. According to the 
Paschal Chronicle , the vanguard of the 
invaders numbered 30,000 men (p. 392, 
B). The entire force is reckoned by 
George the Pisidian at 80,000 (Bell. A var, 
1. 219). 

337 Georg. Pisid. Bell. Avar. 11. 269-273 
and 293-7. 

338 Chron. Paschale, p. 393, D. 

339 Ot ’AjSapets . . „ eig aKafyy yAvn-ra e* 
Tov 'IoTpou ir\r}0o$ aireipov k at apiOfiov 
KpetTTOv iveyKavreg tov ko Aitov tov 
k e p arog eTrArjpuicrav (Theophan. ChrO ♦ 
nograph, p. 264, C). 

340 Chron. Pasch. p. 396, C. 

343 Ibid, p 394, A. 

342 Theophan. 1. s. c. 

343 Chron. Pasch. p. 396, D. 

344 Ibid. p. 396, A, B. 

346 Some of the Oriental authorities 
(Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, pp. 13-16; Mir- 
khond, Histoire des Sassanides , p 402) 
place him in Mesopotamia at tins pe¬ 
riod ; but it seems very improbable that, 
in that case, he would have made his at¬ 
tack from Lazica in the autumn. 

346 Theophan. p. 264, D. 

347 Ibid. p. 264, B. 

348 Ibid. p. 265, A. 

149 Ibid.; Ot 8e TovpKot, e Tov^ei/nu iva 
opuivTeg Kal rag crvvexeig 7 rt. 6 pop.d 5 tuiv Ilep- 
trail'. p.y urro^epot res o-oyKomav Tiy 0acriAei, 
yp£a vto Kar oACyov if oppieiv , k at rravreg 
cupevreg avrov , vireaTpeif/av. 

150 Ibid. p. 268, A. The motive of his 
removal from Ctesiphon is said to have 
been a prophecy that when he should 
next enter Ctesiphon he would perish 
(Theophan. p. 269, A). 

351 On the position of Dastagherd, see 
the remarks of Sir H. Rawlinson in the 
Journal of the Geograph. Society , vol. 
x. pp. 95-6; and compare Kinneir, Per¬ 
sian Empire , p. 306. 

132 Theophanes, according to his pres¬ 
ent text, says Chamaetha, or Chameetha 
(p. 265, B): but this is probably to be 
corrected from Theophylact of Simo- 
catra. who puts Chnaethas in about the 
same locality (Hist. v. 8 ; see text, p. 510). 

353 Theophan. p. 265, A. B. Nicepho¬ 
rus calls him Rhuzates (De Rebus post 
Mauricium , p. 13, C); the Armenian 
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writers Rhodja Teh (Tatkanian in the 
Jourit. Asiattque. 1JS66, p. 207). 

134 Theophan. p. 265, D. The Arme¬ 
nians say that Rhazates, haviDg repre¬ 
sented to Cliosroes the certainty of de¬ 
feat, was told in answer that he could 
at any rate fight and die. ” My God,” 
he exclaimed, "judge between rue and 
my pitiless king:” But he obeyed, 
fought, and fell (Patkanian, 1. s. c.). 

333 Theophan. p. 266, A. 

154 This appears from the subsequent 
occupation of Nineveh by Heraclius. 

137 Theophan. p, 266. A, B. Gibbon 
makes Heraclius kill Rhazates himself 
(Decline and Full , vol. v. p. 409); but I 
do not so understand Theophaues. Ni- 
ceplioms certainly assigns him a share 
of the honor (De Rebus post Mauricium, 
p. 13, D); but even he gives the main 
credit to a guardsman. 

33e Theophan. p 266, B. 

169 Ibid, p 266, C. 

740 Ibid. p. 267, A. 

161 Theophan. p. 267, A. Compare 
Chron. Pasch. p. 399, C. 

342 Theophan. p. 266, D. 

143 Ibid, p 267, B. 

144 On the Barazrud, see the remarks 
of Sir H Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the Geogruph. Society, vol. x. p. 95. It 
w as derived from the Diyaleli below the 
Hammerin Hills at a point where, in 
former times, was the great passage of 
the river. 

343 Sir H. Rawlinson identifies the 
Torna with the Ka-tur , the Arabic name 
for the more northern part of the great 
Nahr-wan canal ( Geograph. Joum. vol. 
x. p. 93). 

144 Theophan. p. 267, C. 

147 He is said to have quitted Dasta- 
gherd by bori> g a hole through the town 
wall, where it formed the boundary of 
the palace garden (Theophan. p. 268. D). 

363 Shirin, her two sons. Merdasas and 
Saliarus, and three wives who are said 
to have been also his daughters (ibid. p. 
269. B: p. 270, D). 

149 That the "River Arba” of Theo¬ 
phanes represents the Nahr-wan canal 
is sufficiently clear: 1. from the letter 
of Heraclius in the Paschal Chronicle , 
where the form given is NapjSav <p. 400, 
An and 2. from Ma$oudi (vol. ii. p. 227), 
where the invading army is said to have 
penetrated to Xahreivan. 

170 Theophan. p 270, A. 

171 Among the treasures of the palace 
are enumerated aloes, raw silk (p.eTa|a), 
pepper, muslins, sugar, ginger, silk 
dresses, carpets, embroidered covelets, 
and bullion. Most of these things were 
burnt as being too heavy to carry off. 
In the paradise attached’to the palace 
were found lions and tigers, kept for the 
purpose of being hunted, ostriches, ga¬ 
zelles, wild asses, peacocks, and pheas¬ 
ants. Heraclius kept the Feast of the 
Epiphany in the palace, and then com- 
pletelv destroyed it (Theophan. p. 268, C). 

172 Theophan. p. 270, B. 


173 Sir H. Rawlinson says:—“In th« 
year of the Emperor's vi&it the wintei 
seems to have set in remarkably late" 
(Journal of Geogiaxjh. Society , vol. x. p. 
99). 

174 See text, p 357 et $eqq. 

173 Theophan. p. 270, C. 

174 Heraclius left Shehrizur on Febru¬ 
ary 24 (C'Aroa Pasch. p. 400. Cl. The 
distance from Shehrizur to Berozeh <or 
Banneh) is usually reckoned at four 
days’ march (Geograph. Journal , vol. x. 

! p. 98j; but Heraclius appears to have 
occupied five days iu traversing the dis¬ 
tance, for it was March when he reached 
Berozeh. (vaJ Map7io> /unjri. eA $iov civ %tapi- 
ov Acyop.er'ov Bap£dr. Theophan. 1. S. C.J 

377 Chron. Pasch, p. 401, C, D. 

176 They were found in the palace at 
Dastagherd (Theophan. p. 268, B). 

179 Ibid. p. 270. A. 

169 Theophan. p. 270, A. 

363 Ibid. p. 2G9, C, D. 

162 Mirkhond, p. 4i>7; Tabari, vol. il. p. 
328. 

183 He is said to have put many of the 
imprisoned officers to death (Tabari, 
1. s. c.). to ha»*e imprisoned his sons and 
forbidden them to many (ibid.), to have 
mutilated Merdanshah, governor of Za- 
bulistan (ibid p. 331). &c. Compare also 
Magoudi. vol. ii pp. 225-6. 

184 Theophan. p. 270, C. 

183 Gibbon speaks of Siroes as “ glory¬ 
ing in the rank and merit of his mother, 
Sira” (Shirin); but this contradictsTheo- 
phanes, and obtains no support from the 
Oriental writers. Tabari makes Siroes 
the son of Maria, daughter of the Em¬ 
peror Maurice (vol. ii p. 332), whom he 
distinguishes from Shirin (pp. 304, 328, 
&c.). Mirkhond says that Siroes, after 
the death of his father, fell in love with 
Shirin, and seems certainly not to re¬ 
gard her as his mother (p. 406). 

184 This is the form of the name found 
in the letter of Heraclius (Chran. Pasch. 
p. 39S, D). Theophanes chauges it into 
Gundabunas <p. 270. C, D). 

187 Theophan. p. 271, B. 

168 Theophan. 1 s. c. 

189 Chron. Pasch. 1. s. c.; Theophan. 
p. 271. D. 

390 'Eiadyovatr avrou et? rov oIkov tov 
<t«otov?, ov avro? tbxvpuicrev €K reov Krtcra? 
ei? d.7r66eair xpr}p.d.T(or. (Theophan. I S. C.) 

3 93 Heraclius says (Pasch. Chron. p. 
399. A) that Siroes destroyed his father 
by a most cruel d> athinucpordrw 6avdru). 
Theophanes tells us (p. 272, A) that he 
had him killed by arrows (e/ceAefcrev b 
XipoTj? TouTov 7 ofoi? areAeu'). 

392 Chosroes II. is generally given 
thirty-eight years (Tabari, vol ii. p. 332: 
Mirkhond, p. 407; Eutycliius, vol. ii. p. 
252; Macoudi, vol. ii. p. 232); but this 
number is reached by reckoning to him 
the reign of Bahrain Chobin (Varahrat 
VI.). 

393 Histoire des Sassrrnides, p. 401. 

194 Theophaues, p. 268, B, C. Compare 
text, p. 533. 
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las The most remarkable feature of 
the palace at Canzaea was a domed 
building-, the ceiling of which was orna¬ 
mented with representations of the sun, 
moon, and stars, white below was an 
image of the monarch, seated, and at¬ 
tended by messengers bearing wands of 
office. A machinery was attached, by 
which rain and thunder could be imitat¬ 
ed (Cedrenus, p. 412; Tzetzes, Chiliad. 
iii. 66). 

196 The treasures found by the Ho¬ 
mans in the palace of Dastagherd have 
been already enumerated (see above, 
note 171). The Orientals say that the 
palace was supported on forty thousand 
columns of silver, adorned by thirty 
thousand rich hangings upon the walls, 
and further ornamented by a thousand 
globes suspended from the roof (D'Her- 
belot, Bibl. Orientale , tom. iii. p. 480). 
Among other treasures possessed by 
Parviz, Tabari notices a throne of gold, 
called Takdis , supported on feet which 
were rubies, a napkin which would not 
burn, and a crown enriched with a thou¬ 
sand pearls, each as big as an egg 
(Chrouique . vol. ii. pp. 304-5). 

197 According to Tabari, Chosroes II. 
maintained for the use of his court 1,000 
elephants, 12,000 white camels, 50,000 
horses, mules, and asses, of which 8.000 
were kept for his own riding, and 12,000 
female domestics, of whom a considera¬ 
ble number were slaves (ibid. p. 305). 
Magoudi (vol. ii. pp. 230-2) gives him 
50,000 horses and 1,100 elephants, whiter 
than snow, some of them eleven cubits 
high, and all accustomed to kneel at the 
sight of the king! Mirkhoud raises the 
number of the elephants to 1,200, mak¬ 
ing the camels 12,000, and the horses 
50.000 <p. 404). 

198 The number of his concubines was 
3,000. according to some writers (Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall , vol. v. p. 395), 12.000 
according to others (Mirkhoud p. 404; 
Tabari, vol. ii. p. 305). 

199 Magoudi says (vol. ii. pp. 228-9) that 
Parviz (Eberwiz) had nine seals of office. 
The first was a diamond ring with a 
ruby centre, bearing the portrait, name, 
and titles of the monarch. It was used 
for despatches and diplomas. The sec¬ 
ond, also a ring, was a cornelian, set in 
gold, with the legend “ Khorassan Khu- 
reh ,” which was used for the State ar¬ 
chives. The third was an onyx ring 
with the legend “ Celerity,” used for 
letters sent by post. The fourth, a gold 
ring with a pink ruby, had the legend 
“Riches are the source of prosperity,” 

It was impressed upon letters of grace. 
The fifth seal, a red ruby, bore the le¬ 
gend “ Khureh va Khorrem" or “Splen¬ 
dor and Prosperity,” and was impressed 
upon the chests wherein treasure was 
stored. The sixth, made of Cliiuese 
iron, bore the emblem of an eagle, aud , 
was used to seal letters addressed to 
foreign kings. The sereuth was a b6zo- 
ard, bearing on it a fly. It was impress- | 


ed on meats, medicines, and perfumes 
reserved for the king’s use. The eighth, 
apearl(I), bore the emblem ot' a pig's 
head, and was placed on persons con¬ 
demned to death, and on death-warrants. 
The ninth was an iron ring, which the 
king took with him to the bath. 

200 See text, p. 502. 

201 See text, pp. 472 v 501, &c. 

202 The Byzautines agree with the Ori¬ 
entals in making Chosroes faithful to 
Shirin to the last. (Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 
329, 339, &c.: Magoudi. vol. ii. p. l- 32; 
Theophanes, p. 270, C. D.) Tabari even 
represents him as having had no com¬ 
merce with any other woman (p. 335). 

203 According to Mirkhond (p. 406), 
Shirin was sought in marriage by Siroes 
after his father’s death. She made it a 
condition of her consenting, that she 
should be allowed first to visit the tomb 
of Chosroes. Having obtained permis¬ 
sion, she entered the building and poi¬ 
soned herself. 

204 See Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgen Uiadischen Gesell- 
schaft, vol. viii. pp. 111-140; and vol. xi. 
pp. 33—44. 

205 Mordtmann conjectures that the 
monogram represents the name of God, 
and connects it with the rest of the le¬ 
gend, regarding the meaning of the 
whole as “ May God increase Chosroes!” 
( Zeitschrift , vol. xii. p. 33 ) 

206 Ibid. vol. viii. p. ill et seqq .; vol. xii. 
p. 33 et seqq. 

207 This coin has been represented by 
Mordtmann (No. 723), by Longp6rier 
(Medailles des Sassanides , pi. xi. No. 3), 
and others. The illustration [see Plate 
XXIV. Fig. 1] is taken from Longperier’s 
work. 

208 See Thomas in Numismatic Chroic¬ 
icle for 1873, p. 242. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

1 Kobad (Kavat) is the form found in 
the superscription of the letter written 
by the king himself to Heraclius ( Pasch. 
Chron. p. 402, B). It likewise appears, 
together with Firuz, upon the king’s 
coins. Heraclius himself (Pasch. Chron. 
p. 401, C), Eutychius (Annales, vol. ii. p. 
252), Magoudi (Prairies cTOr, vol. ii. p. 
232), Mirkhond (Histoire des Sassanides , 
p. 407), and the Armenian writers (Pat- 
kanian in Journal Asiatique for 1866, 
pp. 215-7) have both names. Tabari 
(vol. ii. pp. 327-347) uses the name Siroes 
(ShirouT) only. 

2 Pasch. Ciiron. p. 298. D. 

3 Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 338-345; Mirkhond, 
p. 408. 

4 See text, p. 531. 

5 T<Zr}fxep<iiTdTu) {JacnKei 'Paj/xatow, Pasch. 
Chron. p. 402, J3. 

6 Compare Tabari, vol. ii. p. 346, and 
Theophan. p. 271, D. 

7 The mutilation of Kobad’s letter in 
the Vatican MS. renders the sense of 
this last passage somewhat doubtful. 

8 Nicephorus gives the following as 
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the main purport of Heraclius* reply:— ' 
** Heraclius wrote back to SiroSs. calling 
him his son. and saying that it had 
never beeu his wish to deprive any king 
of his royal state, not even Chosroes; 
whom, if he had beeD completely victo¬ 
rious. he would have replaced upon the 
throne, notwithstanding all the harm 
that he had done both to the Romans 
and the Persians. Hut Heaven had decid¬ 
ed otherwise, and to prevent further dis¬ 
aster, had punished Chosroes as he de¬ 
served, and opened to himself and 
Siroes the way of reconciliation.” iDe 
Rebus post Mauricium gestis , p. 14, B.) 

8 From April 3 to April 8. (See the 
letter of Heraclius to the Senate in the 
Paschal Chronicle, p. 401, C. D.) 

10 The recall of the troops is proved 
by Theophanes (p. 272. C), who assigns 
it to the first year of Siroes. The recall 
implies the surrender. 

Ji Theophan. p. 272. B. 

12 Xicepliorus, p. 14, C; Theophan. 

1. s. c. 

13 The safe conduct of the Persians 
was entrusted to Theodore, brother of 
Heraclius (Theophan. p. 272, C). 

14 So Gibbon in a note ( Decline and 
Fall y vol. v. p. 414); but I do not know 
his authority. 

15 Theophan. p. 273, B, C; Cedrenus, 
p. 420, A. 

J8 See Eutychius, Annales. vol. ii. p. 
252; Tabari, vol. ii. p. 34G; Mirkhond, p. 
409: Moyse de Kaghank. ii. 12: &c. 

17 Tabari, 1. s. c.; Eutych. Ann. 1. s. c. 

16 Moyse de Kaghank, 1. s. c. 

18 Mirkhond, p 409; Eutych. l.s. c. 

20 Tabari, 1. s.c. 

21 See text, p. 532. 

22 Sepeos, the Armenian historian, 
distinctly asserts that Shahr-Yaraz 
(Shahr-Barz) refused to evacuate the 
Roman territoiy at the command of 
Kobad. (See Patkanian in Journ. Asia - 
tique for 1866. p. 216.) The narrative of 
Xicepliorus (De Rebus post Mauricium, 
p. 15) implies that the evacuation was 
not complete till Shahr-Barz became 
king of Persia. 

23 Shahr-Barz is called by Eutychius 
“praefectus limitum occidentaliuin” 

( Annales , vol. ii. p. 252). 

24 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 347. 

25 Xicepliorus, De Rebus post Mauri- 1 
ciunx. p. 15, A, B. 

28 Mirkhond makes the number fifteen 
<p. 409), Tabaii sixteen (vol. ii. p. 346), i 
the Modjmel-al-Teicarikh seventeen, 
Eutychius eighteen G47ina/es, vol. ii. p. 
232k Thomas of Maraga (ap. Assemau, 
Bibl. Or. vol. iii. p. 92) twenty-four, the 
Armenian writers forty (Patkanian in 
Journ Asiatique for 1866,p.215). Thom¬ 
as of Maraga ascribes the massacre to a 
Christian, named Samatas. who acted 
without the knowledge of Kobad. 

27 Histoire des Sassanides, p. 409. 

2 " See Taban. vol. ii. p. 347. 

28 >lirkbond. 1. s.c. 

10 Eutychius, Annales, vol. ii. p. 252. , 


31 Sepeos, the Armenian writer, says 
that Kobad U. reigned six months (Pat 
kanian in J. Asiatique for 1866, p. 216); 
Tabari makes him reign *• seven months 
in all” il.s.c.): Eutychius (I. s.c.) eight 
months; so also Mirkhond (l.s. c); 31a- 
£oudi alone gives him. in accordance 
with his coins, a reign exceeding a year. 
He makes Kobad reign eighteen months 
(Prairies d'Or , vol. ii. p. 233;. 

32 Eutychius, 1 s. c. 

33 Ma^oudi, vol. ii. p. 232. 

34 Thomas in Suiuismatic Chronicle 
for 1873. p. 250; Mordtmann in the Zeit- 
schri/t , vol. viii. p. 141. 

35 the eighteen months of Magoudi 
would not be complete until August 2$; 
but they were probably incomplete. 

3fi So Tabari (vol. ii. p.347). Magoudi 
(vol. ii. p. 233). and Mirkhond (p. 409). Ta¬ 
bari notes that some accounts said he 
was only one year old. 

37 Tabari, 1. s. c. On the high dignity 
of purveyors in Oriental courts, see 1 
Kings, iv. 7-19. 

38 See Patkanian in the Journ. Asia¬ 
tique for l£CG. p. 219. 

38 Xicepliorus, De Rebus post Mauri- 
cium. p. 15. A. 

40 Xieephorus, De Rebus post Mauri¬ 
cium , p. 15, B. 

41 So the Armenians. (Patkanian, l.s.c.) 

42 Tabari, l.s.c. 

43 Ibid. Compare Mirkhond. p. 410. 

44 Bar-hebrasus explains the name 
Shahr-Barz as equivalent to hzir baro , 
“wild boar.” Mirkhond seems to ap¬ 
prove the derivation ( Histoire des Sas¬ 
sanides. p. 410). 

45 Mirkhond (p. 411) and Tabari (vol. 
ii. p. 348) give Shahr-Barz a reign of 
forty days; Magoudi (vol. ii. p. 233) and 
Theophanes (p. 273, D) of two months. 
Some authors only allowed him twenty 
days. (Mirkhond, 1. s. c.; Magoudi, 
1. s. c.) 

48 By this supposition we may best 
reconcile Theophanes (p. 272, B) with 
Xieephorus (p. 15. A. ad fin.). 

47 Moyse de Kaghank, ii. 16. 

48 Patkauian in Journ. Asiatique for 
1S6G. p 222. 

48 Tabari, vol. ii p. 348. Compare Mir¬ 
khond, p. 411. 

50 Tabari. 1. s. c., Mirkhond. 1. s. c. Ma- 
Qioudi (vol. ii. p. 233) makes Chosroes. 
sou of Kobad, succeed Shahr-Barz. and 
reign three months. Xext to this Chos¬ 
roes he places Bouran (i.e. Purandocht). 

51 See text, pp. 506-513. 

52 The shortness of her reign—seven 
months, according to Theophanes (p. 
273, D), sixteen months, according to 
Tabari (vol. ii. p 350) and Mirkhond (p. 
412). eighteen months, according to Ma- 
$oudi (vol. ii p. 233)—raises the suspicion 
of a violent death; of which, however, 
there is ro direct evidence. 

63 Mirkhond, p. 415; Tabari, vol. ii. p. 
352: Eutychius, Annales. vol. ii. p. *255. 

54 Tabari gives the order as follows:— 
Kobad Arlaxerxes HI., Shahr-Barz, i’u- 
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randocht, Kushensadeh, Azermidocht, I 
Chosroes III., Khordad-Cbosroes, Firuz, 
and Ferukhzad-Chosroes (vol. ii. pp. 
336-353); Magoudi as Kobad. Artaxerxes 

III., Shahr-Barz, Chosroes III.. Bouran . 
(Purandocht), Firuz-Koshenshideli, Azer¬ 
midocht, and Ferhad Khusru (vol. ii. pp. 
233-4); Eutychius as Kobad, Artaxerxes 

111., Jorhan (—Shahr-Barz). Chosroes 

111.. Murla, Hoshnashtadah, Arzman- 
docht, and Pharachorad-Choshra (An¬ 
nates, vol. ii. pp. 252-255). Mirkhond 
agrees in the maiu with Tabari, but 
omits Khordad-Chosroes and Firuz (pp. 
408-415). 

55 These are the words of Gibbon ( De¬ 
cline and Fall , vol. v. p. 412), who has 
in his mind the following passage of Eu¬ 
tychius:—“Erant autem affectus ipso- 
vum diversi, ccetus divisi, et se mutub 
bellis lacessentes, uniuscujusque terrae 
tractus, urbis, aut oppidi per totum reg- 
num incolis vicinis suis bellum inferen- 
tibus; manseruntque hoc statu urbes, 
videlicet, rebus dissolutis, populo diviso, 
regno corrupto, hominibusque inter se 
dissentientibus octo (?) annos.” (Mu- 
nales , vol. ii. p. 256.) 

56 See Clinton, Fasti Romani, vol. ii. 
p. 172. 

57 The Armenian writers speak of an 
opposition to Isdigerd in the early part 
or his reign (Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1866. p. 227); but neither 
the Arabs nor the Persians mention any. 

58 Shahriar is clearly the “ Saliarus” 
of Theophanes, who accompanied Chos¬ 
roes, when he fled from Ctesiphon to 
Seleucia (see note 168, Chapter XXIV.). 

59 This seems to be the true account. 

It is given by Tabari (vol. ii. p. 328), Mir- 
khond (p. 416), and Mapoudi (vol. ii. p. 
234). Eutychius (vol. ii. p. 256), and El- 
macin ( ap . Pagium, vol. ii. p. 7S9) make 
Isdigerd ill. the son of Chosroes II. 

60 Tabari, vol ii p. 330. 

61 Kobad II. would probably have put 
him to death, had he known of his ex¬ 
istence. Chosroes II. threatened his 
life on account of a prophecy (Tabari, 
p. 320). 

82 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 353; Mirkhond, p. 
416. 

83 Eutychius, Annales, vol. ii. p. 256; j 
Tabari (1. s. c.) makes him sixteen. 

84 Mohammed made his first converts 
about a.d. 614-617, when Chosroes was 
gaining his greatest successes. (See 
Ockley, History of the Saracens , pp. 
14-16.) 

85 " Mohammed,” says Ockley, “was 
now (a.d. 627) so well confirmed in his 
power that he took upon himself the au¬ 
thority of a king” (p. 45). It seems to 
have been in a.d. 628 that he addressed 
letters to Heraclius, Chosroes, and 
others, announcing himself as “the 
apostle of God,” and calling upon them 
to embrace his religion. Chosroes tore 
the letter in pieces; whereupon Mo¬ 
hammed remarked, “He has torn up 


his own kingdom” (Tabari, vol. ii. d. 
326). 

88 Ockley, p. 52: Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall , vol. vi. pp. 257-8. 

87 “ Mahomet displayed his banner at 
the head of ten thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot” (Gibbon, p. 258;. 
Dr. Smith remarks that ** thirty thou¬ 
sand is the lowest number assigned;” 
but he adds that “a large part deserted 
at the commencement of the march” 
(p. 259, note a). 

68 Badsan, or Badham. (See Ockley, 
p. 50.) 

89 Ibid. p. 51. Ockley says that A1 
Mondar “afterwards routed the Per¬ 
sians and made a great slaughter of 
them.” 

70 Ibid. p. 90. The term Bahrein, which 
is now applied only to the island cele¬ 
brated for its pearl fishery (lat. 26°, long. 
50° 330, was formerly given to that por¬ 
tion of the mainland which lies directly 
west of the upper part of the Persian 
Gulf. A remnant of this use will be 
found in Carsten Niebuhr ( Description 
de I'Arabie, p. 293, and compare the 
map, opp. p. 268). 

71 See text, p. 558. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

1 See Ockley, History of the Saracens , 
pp. 84-90. It is surprising that Gibbon 
omits all notice of this time of revolt 
and disturbance. “ After the simple in¬ 
auguration of Abubeker,” he says, “he 
was obeyed in Media, Mecca, and the 
provinces of Arabia; the Hashemites 
(done declined the oath of fidelity” (De¬ 
cline and Fall, vol. vi. pp. 270-1). This 
is the reverse of the fact. (See Tabari, 
ed. Kosegarten. vol. i. pp. 1-50; Magoucli, 
vol. iv. pp. 180-3.) 

2 Abu-bekr was sixty-three at his de¬ 
cease (Ockle 3 ’, p. 141), and consequently 
above sixty at his accession, since he 
reigned only a little more than two 
years (Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen , 
vol. i. p. 46 and p. 53). 

3 See Tabari, vol. i. pp. 53-251 (ed. Kose¬ 
garten). 

4 He had affected to treat Mohammed 
as an equal, and had addressed a letter 
to him as follows:—” From Moseilama, 
the Apostle of God. to Mohammed, the 
Apostle of God.” Mohammed sent a 
reply with the address:—“From Mo¬ 
hammed, the Apostle of God, to Mosei¬ 
lama, the liar ” (See note in Bohn’s 
edition of Ockley. p. 88.) 

5 So Ockley (p. 88), who takes the 
number from Elmacin. 

6 Tabari gives a long account of the 
circumstances under which Iyas had 
been placed at the head of the Arab 
trihes subject to Persia in the place of 
Noman. the last of the great A1 Mondar 
line (vol. ii. pp 309-19, ed. Zotenberg). 

7 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten). vol. ii. p. 11. 

8 The stream in question left the Eu¬ 
phrates at Hit, and skirting the Arabian 
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desert, fell into the Persian Gulf oppo¬ 
site the island of Bubian. It was known 
to the Arabs as Kerek Sa'ideh or the 
canal of Saideh, and was believed to 
have been the work of Nebuchadnezzar. 
(See Ancient Monarchies , vol. iii. p. 57, 
2nd edition.) 

9 Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), vol. iii. p. 
319. 


10 Ibid. pp. 320-1. Sir H. Rawlinson 
identifies El Lis with the modern El 
Kudder , which is on the line of the Kerek 
Saideh , about long. 43° 41' east from 
Greenwich. Banikiya and Barasuma 
seem also to have been on the same cut 
ting (Tabari, ed. Kosegarten, vol. ii. p. 
7). They lay, probably, north of El Lis. 

11 The site of Hira is tolerably certain. 
It lay on the sea of Nedjif, south east of 
Meshed-Ali, and almost due south of 
Kufa, in lat. 31° 50', long. 44° 20' nearly. 
(See the Map in Mr. Loftus’s Chaldcea 
and Susiana , opp. p. 430.) 

12 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. ii. pp. 
7, 33, &c. 

13 Ibid. p. 5; but another account (p. 
37) reduces the amount to 190,000 dir¬ 
hems. 

14 Ibid. p. 11. 

15 Sir H. Rawlinson places Obolla 
“twelve miles above Busrah,“ between 
that city and the place where the Shat- 
el-Arab divides into two streams (Geo- 
graph. Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 188). He 
conjectures its identity with the ancient 
Teredon or Diridotis. 

16 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. ii. p. 9. 

17 So the Persian translator of Tahari 
(ed. Zotenberg, vol. iii. p. 323). But in 
the Arabic no number appears to be 
mentioned. 

18 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. ii. p. 
13. The perpetual single combats of 
Kaled, in all of which he is victorious, 
severely try the credulity of the modern 
reader of Tabari. 

19 Ibid. p. 15. 

20 Ibid. pp. 19-74. The most impor¬ 
tant of these was the capture of Perisa- 
bor or Anbar, a city on the Euphrates, 
nearly in the same parallel with Bagh¬ 
dad. 

21 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. ii. p. 
57. Ten distinct governors are men¬ 
tioned. 

22 Ibid. p. 77; Ockley, History of Sara¬ 
cens. p. 97. 

23 Ockley, pp. 103-138; Irving, Succes¬ 
sors of Mahomet, pp. 19-42; Tabari, vol. 
ii. pp. 159-109. 

24 Tabari makes Rustam at this period 
the general of Puran (or Puran-doeht), 
the daughter of Chosroe.s II. (vol. ii. pp. 
179-181): but inexorable chronology 
shows this to be impossible. As the 
“ era Yezdige?-d ” was undoubtedly June 
16, a.d. 632 iGibbon, Decline and Fall , 
vol. vi. p. 292. note 19), all the Arab 
attacks on Persia must have been in his 
reign. 

2 *The name Saw&d is given by the 
Arab writers to the whole fertile tract 


between the Euphrates and the Desert, 
from Hit to the Persian Gulf. It is di¬ 
vided by Tabari into Sawad of Hira, the 
northern, and Sawad of Obolla, the 
southern province (vol. ii. p. 57). 

26 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. Ii. p. 

27 Ibid. pp. 183-9. 

28 Ibid. p. 195 For the explanation of 
the term, see Zotenberg’s Tabari, vol. 
iii. p 376. 

29 Malcolm, History of Persia , vol. i. 
p. 171. 

30 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. ii. p, 
193; Magoudi, vol. iv. p. 200. 

31 So the Persian translator of Tabari 
(ed. Zotenberg), vol. iii. p. 374, who diet 
not find the numbers in the Arabic 
original. 

32 In one place Tabari estimates the 
Arabs under Abu Obeidah at from 6.000 
to 10,000 (ed. Kosegarten, vol. ii. p. 193): 
in another (vol. ii. p. 199) he makes them 
9,000. 

33 Ibid. p. 193. 

34 “ Equos cataphractis tectos” (ibid, 
p. 197). On the character of the pro¬ 
tection. see text, Chapter XXVIII. 

35 “Ut vero Persse cum ehphantis ac 
tintinnabulis in Moslemos irruemnt, 
eorum tnrmas disjecerunt, neque re- 
sistebant equi, nisi consternati.” (Ibid. 
1. s. c.) 

36 Tabari (p. 193). Six thousand Per¬ 
sians had fallen, he says. 

37 Ibid. p. 197. 

38 So Washington Irving ( Successors 
of Mahomet, p. 118), I know not on what 
authority. Tabari (p. 193) makes the 
breaker of the bridge an Arab of the 
tribe called Beni-Tliakif. 

39 Tabari, p. 199. 

40 Ibid. 

41 He received a spear-thrust through 
his corslet, which drove some of the 
rings of the chain-armor into his breast. 

42 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 201. 

43 Ibid. p. 205. 

44 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 205. On the prob¬ 
ability that Mihran, wherever it occurs, 
is really a title, and not a name, see note 
135, Chapter X., and note 37. Chapter 
XVI. 

45 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 215. According to 
reports which Tabari had heard, the 
Persiaus slain in this battle were near 
upon 100,000 (ibid. p. 217). 

46 Ockley, History of the Saracens , p. 
145. 

47 Tabari, vol. ii. pp. 229-235. The 
Arabs are said to have penetrated at 
this time to the close neighborhood of 
Baghdad (ibid. p. 231). 

48 Ibid. p. 291. (Compare vol. iii. pp. 
1, 5, 26, (Sx.) Ebn Ishak, however, who 
is quoted by Tahari (vol. iii. p. 66), made 
the number only 60,000. With this esti¬ 
mate Ma<;oudi agrees (vol. iv. p. 208). 

49 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 287. 

60 Ibid. pp. 297-9. 

01 Ibid. p. 255. 

02 Sa’ad was sent to supersede Al Mo 
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thanna: but the latter died while Sa'ad 
was still upon his march (jb. p. 253;. 

33 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 26. 

54 Ibid. pp. 22 and 33. 

33 Ibid. p. 21. 

36 On the Persian preference for this 
position, see Xen. Anab. i. 8: § 21-23; 
Arrian. Exp. Alez. ii. 8, ad Jin.; iii. 11.' 

37 A fighting elephant was attached to 
each 4,000 men. (Tabari, vol. iii. p. 26.) 
Rustam had in his centre eighteen fight¬ 
ing elephants, besides one on which he 
rode himself (ib. p. 21). These eighteen 
imply the presence of 72,000 men. 

38 Ibid. p. 22. 

39 See text, p 546. 

60 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 31. 

61 Toleicha led the Asadites (whose 
name is said to have meant ‘•lions”) 
into battle. See Tabari, vol. iii. p. 30. 

62 See Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen , 
vol. i. p. 67. 

63 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 31. 

64 So the Persian Tabari (vol. iii. p. 
390); but perhaps from a mistaken ren¬ 
dering of the words “ Armath” and 
** Agwath.” 

63 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 34. The entire 
number sent from Syria was 6,000. Of 
these 5,300 arrived during the second 
day’s fight. 

66 Ruz-el-Agwath. See Price, Moham¬ 
medan History , vol. i. p. 112. 

97 Tabari, p. 35. 

68 Ibid. pp. 34 and 37-8. 

69 Ibid. p. 34. Compare Magoudi, vol. 
iv. p. 212. 

70 Tabari, p. 36. 

Ibid. p. 38. 

72 Ibid. p. 41. Magoudi makes the loss 
on the side of the Arabs 2,500 (vol. iv. p. 
219) 

73 Tabari, vol. iii. pp. 43-4$. 

74 Ibid. p. 48. 

73 Weil. Geschichte der Chalifen, vol. 
i. p. 68; Price, Mohammedan History , 
p. 114. 

7 6 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. iii. p. 
49. 

77 Ibid. p. 55. 

78 Price, Mohammedan History , vol. 
i. p. 114. 

79 Tabari (ed. Kosegarten), vol. iii. pp. 
55-6 

90 See text. p. 557. 

81 Like Xerxes at Salamis (Herod, viii. 
G9), Rustam surveyed the battle from a 
throne, set for him in a convenient sit¬ 
uation (Tabari, vol. iii. p. 55; Magoudi, 
vol. iv. p. 221). 

82 Tabari makes the bag break some 
of Rustam's vertebrae (vol. iii. p. 56), af¬ 
ter which he runs to the Atik, plunges 
in, and begins to swim ! It is needless 
to say that this is quite impossible. 31a- 
goudi says that the bag fell on him and 
broke some of his ribs (vol. iv. p. 222). 

83 Magoudi, 1. s. c.; Tabari, 1. s. c. 

84 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 61. 

83 Ibid. p. 56. 

86 Magoudi, vol. iv. p. 224. 

87 See text, p. 546. The soldier who 


I took the standard sold it for 30,000 dir- 
I hems (,?60Z.). Its real value was 1,200,000 
dirhems, or more than 3U,U0UZ. 

86 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 57. 

88 Ibid. pp. 85-7. 

80 Ibid. p. 80. 

91 Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), vol. iii. p. 
414. Thq t Arabic Tabari of Kosegarten 
here fails me; and I have to rely almost 
entirely on the Persian translator, who 
is said frequently to misrepresent his 
original. His numbers are particularly 
untrustworthy. 

82 Ibid. 

99 Ibid. p. 415. 

94 Ibid. Compare Kosegarten’s Taba¬ 
ri, vol. iii p. 71. 

95 Hohvan was not “ at the foot of the 
Median hills,” as Gibbon (Decline ana 
Fall. vol. vi. p. 294) and Washington Ir¬ 
ving (Successors of Mahomet, p. 127) as¬ 
sert. It was situated at Sir-pul-i-Zohab, 
far wirhin the mountain-region, not far 
from the sources of the Holwan river, in 
lat. 34 c 30', long. 45° 57' nearly. At a 
few miles’ distance are the celebrated 
“Gates of Zagros,” a narrow defile, 
guarded by a wall in which is a gateway. 
Numerous Sassanian traditions cling to 
this locality. (See Geograph. Joum. vol. 
ix. pp. 32-35.) 

96 The Persian translator of Tabari 
makes the number 200,000 (vol. iii. p. 
420); but this is, I think, incredible. 

97 Gibbon says “the capital was taken 
by assault ” (1. s. c.). winch is the re¬ 
verse of the truth. See Tabari (vol. iii. 
p. 415, ed. Zotenberg); and compare 
Ockley, History of the Saracens, p. 215, 
and Irving, Successors of Mahomet , p. 
128. 

98 The subjoined particulars are taken 
chiefly from Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), vol 
iii. ch. xlix. pp. 415-7. 

99 Or. more correctly, “T&k-i-kesra.” 
But I have followed the form commonly 
used by our older trave l^rs. 

703 See PI. XXVII. Fig. 2. 

101 D‘Herbelot,Ri6Zi’of/ieg«e Orientate , 
vol. iii. p. 480. 

102 The Arabs are said to have mis¬ 
taken this for salt, and to have mixed it 
with their bread (Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall. vol. vi. p. 295; Irving, Successors 
of Mahomet , p. 129). 

103 Estimating the dirhem, with M. 
Barbier de Meynard (Journal Asiatique, 
1865, p. 253), as worth from 65 to 7G 
French centimes, 1 find the entire booty, 
exclusive of the works of art. to have 
been worth from 23,400,000Z. to 25,200,- 
000Z. of our money. Major Price, by 

i substituting dinars for dirhems on the 
authority (as it would seem) of the Ha- 
beib-asseir, raises the value to the in¬ 
credible sum of 3 0.000.00JZ. (Mohamme¬ 
dan Histoi-y , vol. i. p. 122). 

104 Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), vol. iii. p. 
418. 

103 Ibid. 

i°8 price, Mohammedan History, p. 125. 

107 Tabari, voL iii. p. 418. 
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1 08 Ibid. p. 419. Rei is generally iden¬ 
tified with Rhuges, one of the most an¬ 
cient and important of the cities of Me¬ 
dia. (See Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. 
p. 272, and edition.) But, while it is 
quite possible that the name travelled 
westward, it would seem to be certain 
that the original Rhages was very much 
nearer than Rei to the Caspian Gates. 
(See Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 20 ) 

109 Tabari, 1. s. c. Kasr-i-Shirin re¬ 
tains its name. It is a village about 
twenty miles west of Iiohvan, on the 
road leading from Baghdad to Hama- 
dan. ( Geographical Journal , vol. ix. p. 
33; Rich, Kurdistan, vol. ii. p. 264.) The 
word signifies “the palace of Shirin;” 
and the place is supposed to have been 
one where Chosroes II. built a residence 
for his favorite wife. 

110 Tabari, vol. iii. pp. 420-2. Accord¬ 
ing to this author the Roman territory 
included at this time both Mosul (Nine¬ 
veh) and Tekrit. A Roman general, 
Antag (Antiochus ?), defended Tekrit 
with 20,000 men. It is just possible that, 
on the collapse of the Persian power. 
Rome attempted to obtain a share of 
the spoil. 

111 Tabari, vol. iii. ch. Iviii. pp. 447-9. 

112 Ibid. pp. 447-452. 

ns Ibid. pp. 452-454. 

114 Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), vol. iii. p. 
457. 

145 Ibid. p. 461. 

116 See Washington Irving’s Success¬ 
ors of Mahomet, p. 132. Compare Ta¬ 
bari, vol. iii. pp. 423^4. 

ii’ Tabari, p. 467aud pp. 472-4. 

118 Ibid. Compare Price, Mohamme¬ 
dan History, vol. i. p. 128. 

119 The intention had perhaps been 
expressed after the battle of Jalula (Ta¬ 
bari, p. 419); but it had never really been 
entertained. Istakr, which was beyond 
the mountain-line, had been assailed in 
a.d. 639 (ibid. p. 452). 

128 Tabari (ed. Zotenberg), vol. iii. pp. 
467-8. 

I 2 ’ Ibid. p. 468. 

1 22 See text, p. 550. 

1 23 Tabari, 1 s. c.; Price, vol. i. p. 129. 

124 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 471. 

125 Ibid. p. 472. 

i2» Price, vol. i. p. 133. 

12 7 Tabari, vol. iii. p. 477. 

i2e Ibid, p 478. 

129 Ibid. p. 479. 

iso ^ The battle of Nehavend,” says 
Malcolm, “decided the fate of Persia; 
which, from its date, fell under the do¬ 
minion of the Arabian caliphs” ( History 
of Persia, vol. i. p. 177). This seems to 
me the true view. It is well expressed 
by Mr. Yaux, who says. “The sack of 
Madain (Ctesiphon) and the carnage of 
Nehavend followed, and the empire of 
the Sassanidse, aud with it the religion of 
Zoroaster, as a national faith, fell from 
the grasp of Yezdigerd III., the last fee¬ 
ble ruler of this house. Thus ended , 
a.d. 641, a dynasty which had ruled Per¬ 


sia for 415 years.” ( Persia from the 
Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest , p. 


177.) 

131 The battle of Nehavend is called by 
the Arabs the “ Fattah-hul-Futtuh,” or 
“ Victory of Victories.” (SeePrice, Mo¬ 
hammedan. History , vol. i. p. 134.) 

132 The order of conquest seems to 
have been the followingMedia, North¬ 
ern Persia, Rhagiana, Azerbijan, Gur- 
gan, Tabaristan, and Khorassan in a.d. 
642; Southern Persia, Kerman, Seistan. 
Mekran. and Kurdistan in a.d. 643; Merv. 
Balkh, Herat, and Kkarezm in a.d. 650 
or 652 (See Tabari, vol. iii. pp. 480-577.) 

1 33 Tabari, vol. iii. pp. 503-4. 

i 84 Malcolm, Hist, of Persia , vol. i. pp. 
177-8; Price. Mohammedan History , vol. 
i. p. 162; Irving, Successors of Mahomet, 
p. 152. The circumstances of the death 
of Isdigerd are, however, extremely 
doubtful. (See Tabari, vol. iii. pp. 510-1 
and pp. 570-1.) 

1 36 Irving, 1. s. c. 

134 Tabari, vol. iii. 504. They included, 
according to this author, slaves of the 
palace, cooks, valets, grooms, secreta¬ 
ries, wives, concubines, female attend¬ 
ants, children, and old men. 

137 Malcolm, p. 178; Price, p. 124; Ir¬ 
ving, pp. 152-3; Yaux, Persia from the 
Earliest Period, p. 177. 

138 See Mordtmann in the Zeitschrift , 
vol, viii. p. 143; vol. xii. p. 44; Thomas 
in Numismatic Chronicle for 1873, pp. 
251-3. 

139 Thomas in Num. Chron. 1873, p. 
253. 


CHAPTER XXYH. 

1 See Fergusson, History of Architec¬ 
ture, vol. i. pp. 377-3S0, 2nd edition. 

2 Compare Flandin, Voyage en Perse, 

B lanches, vol. ii ; Texier. Description de 
Armenie, la Perse , et la Mesopotamie, 
vol. ii. planches 91-119; and the Author's 
Ancient Monarchies , vol. iii. pp. 273-317, 
2nd edition. 

3 From b.c. 150 to a.d. 226. (See the 
Author’s Sixth Monarchy, p. 43 and p. 
210 .) 

4 Mr. Fergusson says broadly, “ the 
Parthians have left no material traces 
of their existence” (Hist, of Architec¬ 
ture. vol. ii. p. 422, 1st edition). This is 
true, so far as buildings are concerned. 

5 For an account of this building, see 
the Author’s Sixth Monarchy, pp. 213- 
216; and compare Fergusson, History of 
Architecture, vol. i. pp. 378-380, 2nd edi¬ 
tion. 

* A ruin at Shapur, seen and described 
by M. Flandin (Voyage en Perse, vol. ii. 
pp. 280-1), may be a portion of one of 
these earlj- palaces. It was built of 
hewn stone; its plan was square; and 
its ornamentation recalled the Perse- 
politan edifices, but was extremely rude. 
(Ibid, planches, vol. i. pi. 47.) I should 
incline to attribute its construction to 
Sapor I. 
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7 Fergusson, History of Architecture, 
vol. i. pp. 382-6. 

8 It is, perhaps, doubtful how far this 
can be stated positively of the Takht-i- 
Khosru, or palace of Chosroes I. at 
Ctesiphon. The existing building is a 
mere fragment (Fergusson, vol. i. p 385), 
which different persons will probably be 
inclined to complete differently. 

9 As in the Serbistan palace, which is 
42 metres by 37. (See Flandin, Voyage 
en Perse, planches, vol. i. pi. 26; and 
compare Fergusson. Histoi'y of Archi¬ 
tecture. vol. i. p. 383.) 

10 The Sassanian palace at Firuzabad 
has a length of 103, and a breadth of 55 
metres (Flandin, pi. 39). 

11 This is the case at Firuzabad and at 
Mashita. 

13 The Serbistan palace has thirteen 
entrances to the same number of rooms. 
The fragment at Ctesiphon has four en¬ 
trances. 

13 At the Takht-i-Khosru. 

14 Fergusson, History of Architecture. 
vol. ii, p. 437, 1st edition. Compare 
Texier, Description de VArmenie, vol. i. 
pis. 5, 43, 76. 

13 Fergusson, vol. ii. p. 413, 1st edition. 

16 A t the Takht-i-Khosru. (See PI. 
XXVIII. Fig. 1.) 

17 See Flandin, vol. i. pi. 40. 

18 This is the height at Firuzabad. If 
the Ctesiphon palace, as originally built, 
had domes, their height probably ex¬ 
ceeded a hundred feet. 

19 See Fergussou, vol. i. p. 383, 2nd 
edition; and compare PI, XXVLL. Fig. 1. 

20 As at the Serbistan palace. tSee 
Flandin, pi. 29, ‘‘Coupe sur la ligne 
a. b.” ) 

21 This is the number at Firuzabad. 
The Mashita palace seems to have had 
forty-four rooms 

22 Fergusson, History of Architecture , 
vol. i. p. 385. 

23 As at the Takht-i-Khosru (Fergus¬ 
son. Hist of Architecture , vol. i. p. 3S6, 
2nd edition), and to some extent at Ma¬ 
shita (Tristram. Land of Moab. opp p. 
371). Mr. Fergusson has made the 
string-course a marked feature of his 
restoration of the Mashita palace (Fron¬ 
tispiece to Land t,f Moab, and Hist, of 
Architecture, vol. i p. 392,2nd edition). 

34 See Plate XXVII. 

23 See Plate XXVHI. 

26 Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, 
vol. i. p 386; Land of Moab. p. 384; 
Flandin, Voyage en Perse, vol ii. p. 347. 

27 Flandin, Voyage en Perse ; Planches 
Anciennes. vol. i. pi. 29. 

28 As especially in the Firuzabad pal¬ 
ace. described in text, p. 565. 

29 Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture , 
vol. i. p. 382. 

30 Fergusson, p. 386. note 2. 

31 All the measurements and details 
of this description are taken from the 
great work of Messrs. Flandin and Coste 
—the ** Voyage en Perse ”—which Mr 
Fergusson rightly calls ** the great and 


best authority on Sassanian art.” (See 
his contribution to Canon Tristram's 
Land of Moab. p. 374, note ) Plates 28 
and 29 of the ” Voyage” present us with 
all necessary particulars. 

32 Here again the description is drawn 
from the Voyage. See Planches Anci¬ 
ennes, pis. 38-42. Mr. Fergusson has 
abridged the account of Flandin care¬ 
fully and well in his History of Archi¬ 
tecture , vol. i. pp. 383-5. 

33 Fergusson, vol. i. p. 386. note 2. 

34 The same peculiarity belongs to the 
Mashita palace in its complete state. 
The object of having only one entrance 
would seem to be greater security. 

35 See text, p. 563. The entire descrip¬ 
tion of this building is drawn from the 
elaborate plans, elevations, and sec¬ 
tions of M. Flandin {Voyage en Perse. 
Planches, vol. i. pis. 39 to 42). 

36 Fergusson, History of Architecture 
vol. i. p. 384. 

37 Tradition seems to have been right 
for once in attaching this edifice to the 
first Chosroes. His erection of it is 
mentioned by Theophylact of Simocat- 
ta, who says that Greek materials and 
Greek workmen were employed in its 
construction {Hist. v. 6). 

38 See Fergusson, Hist, of Architec¬ 
ture. vol. i. p. 3S5. 

39 The doorways still remain. See PI. 
XXVIII. Fig. 1.) 

40 This is the length of the present 
fagade. It does not, however, corre¬ 
spond with either of the two measure¬ 
ments given by Tabari as those of the 
leugth and breadth of the building. 
(See text, p. 566.) 

41 This description is taken mainh 
from Mr. Tristram’s account of the pal¬ 
ace in his Land of Moab (London, 1873>, 
but some points are added from 31 r. Fer 
gusson’s account in his History of Arch - 
itectnre, vol. i. pp. 387-392, 2nd edition. 

42 Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, 
vol. i. p. 388. 

43 Tristram, Land of Moab. p. 202. 

44 See text, pp. 562, 563. 

43 Tristram, 1. s c. 

46 An external wall, strengthened with 
semicircular bastions, and without gate¬ 
ways. was carried round the entire en¬ 
closure of the palace, and prevented in¬ 
gress or egress anywhere except by the 
great portal in front. (See the ground- 
plan, PI. XXIX. Fig. 1. 

47 Tristram, pp. 202. 204. 

48 Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, 
vol. i. p. 390. 

49 Tristram, p. 200. 

30 Ibid. pp. 200-201. 

61 Ibid. p. 197. 

52 This arch has been thoroughly ex¬ 
amined by 31. Flandin, and is exhaus¬ 
tively represented in his great work 
( Voyage en Perse. Planches, vol. i. pis. 2 
to 12). from which the present Author's 
description is whollv taken. For a rep¬ 
resentation of the arch on a small scale, 
see PI. XXXIV. Fig. 1. 
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fi3 See Flandin, pis 17 bis and 27 bis. 

64 Ibid. pis. 17 and 27. 

33 See PI. XXXII. C, and compare 
Flandin, vol. i. pis. 6 and 8. 

63 Mr. Fergusson considers that these 
figures “are evident copies of those 
adorning the triumphal arches of the 
Romans” (Hist, of Architecture, vol. i. 
p. 394), and appears to think that they 
must have been the work of Byzantine 
artists; but the correctness of this latter 
opinion may be doubted. 

67 As does the crescent on the head of 
Chosroes. (ilandiu, pi. 9: see PI. XLI.) 

38 See Pis. XLIII and XLIV.; and for 
a description see text, pp. 574-576. 

39 Tabari, Chrvnique, vol. ii. p. 304; 
Macoudi, vol. ii. p. 215. 

60 Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, 

So M. Flandin thought.^(See his 
Voyage en Perse , vol. ii. pp. 277-8.) 

32 Description de VArmenie , de la 
Perse , &c., vol. ii. p. 233 M. Flandin 
imagined that the original height was 
between seven and eight metres. 

63 See Pis. Xll. and XIV. 

«4 l> Les cheveux,” says M. Texier, 
“ sont traites avec un fini qui rappelle 
les sculptures de Persepolis” (Descrip¬ 
tion. vol. ii. p. 234). 

•s It is curious that, in M. Flandin’s 
representation of the statue in its pres¬ 
ent condition, the right hand and the 
two feet have the appearance of being 
delicately carved. The left hand is not 
seen. (Voyage en Perse , Planches, vol. 

i. P 1 - 54 -> ' * . , r 

66 Eighteen are represented by M. 
Flandin in the first volume of his plates; 
thirteen by M. Texier. Others are add¬ 
ed by Sir R. Ker Porter. 

67 See especially Flandin, Planches, 
vol. i. pi. 50. 

« 8 I cannot but suspect that M. Texier s 
engravings are occasionally improve¬ 
ments on the originals But I have no 
proof that my suspicious are well 
founded. 

39 It is thus that I interpret the bas- 
relief; but I am bound to add that M. 
Texier himself sees in the figure iu ques¬ 
tion “ a captive general who presents to 
Sapor his manacled arms” ( Description , 
vol. ii. p. 226). It is evident from his en¬ 
graving that the relief is defective in 
this part. 

70 Full representations will be found 
in Flandin (Voyage, Planches, vol. i. pi. 
53) and Texier ( Description, vol. ii. pi. 
147). They differ curiously in some de¬ 
tails. 

7 1 See Pis. XVI., XVII., and XVIII. 
Compare Flandin, Voyage en Perse , 
Planches, vol. i. pis. 13, 51, and 52; 
Texier, Description, vol. ii. pis. 133, 134, 
140. and 148 (numbered by mistake 130). 

73 See text, p. 384. 

73 As by Ker Porter (Travels, vol. i. pi. 
20); by Flandin (Voyage. Planches, vol. 
lv.), and by Texier (vol. ii. pi. 132). 

74 See the gem and the coin figured on 


PI. XIX. Figs. 3 and 4. The peculiarity 
consists in the two wings, one on either 
side of the inflated ball. Two wings do 
not otherwise occur until the time of 
Perozes. with whom the crescent, which 
does not appear on the Nakhsh-i-Rustam 
bas-relief, is a distinguishing feature. 

76 See Ker Porter, vol. i. p 537; Flan¬ 
din, Voyage en Perse , vol. ii. p. 101; Tex¬ 
ier, Description, vol. ii. p. 228, Ker Por¬ 
ter says: “ The next bas-relief . . . rep¬ 
resents a combat between two horsemen; 
and has been designed with great fire , 
and executed in a style very superior to 
the preceding one. The proportions of 
the figures are good; and everything 
proclaims it to have been the work of a 
different hand.” 

76 For this tablet, see Texier, vol. ii. pi. 
131, and Ker Porter, vol. i. pi. 22. 

77 See the description of M. Texier:— 
“ Le cavalier vainqueur ... a une coif¬ 
fure des plus singulieres; c’est un bon¬ 
net surmontS de trois pointes, lesquelles 
sont termin£es par trois boules can- 
nel6es.” (Description, 1. s. c.) 

78 See the Voyage en Perse, Planches, 
vol. i pi. 43. 

79 This is shown by the streaming rib¬ 
bons, bj r the balls flying from the shoul¬ 
ders, and the sun and moon emblem £ 
on the caparison of the horse and the 
quiver. 

80 1 am not aware that the sculpture 
in question, which is figured by Flandin 
(Voyage. Planches, vol. i. pi. 50) and 
Texier (Description, vol. ii. pi. 151), has 
ever been assigned to Chosroes I ; but, 
as he is the ouly Sassanian monarch who 
represents himself upon his coins as 
facing to the spectator, and leaning both 
hands upon his straight sword, with its 
point between his feet (see PI. XXII.), I 
make no doubt that the relief is his. 

81 Especially the one figured by Texier 
in pi. 147 of his second volume. 

83 See Pis. XXIII. and XXIV. 

83 See Pis. XXXl.-XXXIV. 

84 The name Sheb-Diz signifies “ Color 
of Night ” (Tabari, vol. ii. p 304). 

85 Flandin, Voyage en Perse , vol. i. pp. 
434-6. 

86 Yet I suspect that ail the three 
horsemen, who are on a larger scale 
than the others, do in fact represent the 
king—the first, towards the top. as he 
begins the day; the second, towards the 
middle, as he engages in the hunt; ihe 
third, near the bott m, as he rides home, 
after having enjoyed the sport. 

87 The musicians occupy the upper 
portion of the central compartment on 
either side of the monarch. 

88 Compare PI CXXXV. 

89 The best representation of the boar 
hunt is that given by Ker Porter (vol ii. 
pi. 63). which is at once exact and spirit¬ 
ed. His stag-hunt (pi. 04) has less merit, 

99 See PI. XLVI. 

91 See text, p. 573. 

92 Travels, vol. ii. p. 178. 
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93 Thomas in Numismatic Chron. for 
1873, p. 243. 

04 Fergusson. Hist, of Architecture , 
vol. i. p 394. 2nd edition. 

95 Ibid. p. 390. 

96 Theophylact. Simocatt. v. 6; p. 128, 

C. 

97 See Tabari, vol. ii. p. 304. 

98 So Mr. Fergusson (Histoi'y of Archi¬ 
tecture. vol, i. pp. 390-1). 

99 See Pis XXXIX and XL. 

See PI. XL. 

101 There was scarcely any time when 
Justinian and Chosroes I. were on such 
terms as to render the transaction . 
spoken of at all probable. The ‘‘ end¬ 
less peace” svas followed almost imme¬ 
diately by covert hostility, issuing short¬ 
ly in renewed warfare. The. peace of 
a.d. 562 did not indicate any real friend¬ 
liness on the part of the contracting 
powers; and. moreover, soon after its 
conclusion Justinian died. Theophylact, 
it must be remembered, did not write ( 
till the reign of Heraclius, half a ceutu- i 
ry after the death of Justinian. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1 See text, pp. 270, 27!. 

2 Zoroastrianism is the religion of the 
Parsees (Persians).who, declining to sub¬ 
mit to the religion of Mohammed, quitted 
their country, and sought a refuge in 
Western India, where they still remain, 
chiefly in Bombay and Guzerat. 

3 See text, p 270. 

4 Gatha ahunavaiti. iii. 3, in Haug’s 
Gathas, vol. i. p. 7. Spiegel agrees in 
the translation ( Avesta , vol. ii. p. 150). 

5 Haug’s Gathas , vol. ii. p. 9. 

6 Haug’s Essays , p. 257. 

7 Yagna, xxxi. 7; li. 7. 

8 Ibid. xii. 1. 

9 Ibid, xliii. 4, 5. 

10 Ibid. xxxv. 1. 

11 Ibid. xlvi. 2. 

12 Ibid, xliii. 5. 

13 Ibid. xlv. 5. 

14 Ibid. xxxi. 8. 

15 Ibid, xlvii. 1. 

16 Ibid, xliii. 2. 

17 Ibid. xxxv. 1. 

18 Ibid. xxxv. 3. 

10 Haug, Essays , p. 257. 

20 Yagna , xxxiv. 1; xlvii. 1, 2, Ac. 

Ihid. xliii. 4. 5. 

22 See the remarks of Dr. Pusey in his 
Lectures on Daniel , pp. 530-1, 3rd edi¬ 
tion. 

23 See Spiegel’s Avesta, vol. ii. p. 218, 
note, an -1 vol. iii. p. xxxix. 

24 See Yagna, xii. 1; and compare 
Haug’s Essays , p. 143, note. 

25 See above, note 19. 

26 Ormazd has a fravashi, which is dis¬ 
tinct from himself, and yet a part of 
himself (Yagna. xxvi. 3; Vendidad , xix. 
46, &c.). He has also a soul, and, in a 
certain sense, a body. (See Yagna, i. 2; 
Spiegel, Avesta , vol. ii. p. 203.) 

27 Even this, however, is disputed. 
(See Pusey’s Daniel, p. 530, note 3.) 


' 28 See especially the first Fargard of 

the Vendidad, translated by Haug, in 
Bunsen’s Philosophy of History, vol. iii. 
pp. 488-90. 

29 Herodotus expressly denies that 
there were any such in his day (i. 131). 
No representations other than symboli¬ 
cal are fouud in the Achasmenian sculp¬ 
tures. 

30 Ormazd was symbolized by the 
winged circle, of which sometimes an 

1 incomplete human form was a part. 

1 Aliriman was perhaps symbolized by 
the moustrous figures common on the 
gems and at Persepolis. 

31 See PI. XXXV. 

32 This epithet of Ahriman is common 
in the Zendavesta. See Vendidad, Farg. 
i. § 3. 5. 6, &c. 

33 See Ker Porter, Travels, vol. i. pi. 
27; Flandin, Voyage en Perse, pi. 193; 
Texier, Description de VArmenie, &c. 
pi. 141. 

34 See PI. XII. 

35 See text, p. 275. 

36 In the arch at Taklit-i-Bostan, Chos¬ 
roes II. represents himself as receiving 
the diadem from two deities, oue male 

i and one female. The male deity is 
probably Ormazd; the female one may 
be either Armaiti or Anabit. (See Pi. 
XLII.) 

37 Hormisdates (=” giveu by Ormazd ”) 
is not an uucommon name for a Sassa- 
nian monarch to give to his son; but no 
other name constructed in this manner 
is used. There is uo Mithridates in the 
Sassanian royal line. 

38 In every extant inscription the king 
gives himself the epithet of mazdisn or 
“ Ormazd-worshipping.” 

39 Cyrus is made to swear by Mithra, 
in the Cyropaedia of Xenophou (viii. 3, § 
53). He had for treasurer a Mithredatli 
(Mithridates). whose name signifies 
'‘given by Mithra.” (See Fz»-a. i. 8 ) 

40 As Mnemon (Loftus. Chaldcea and 
Susiana, p. 372) and Ochus ( Beh . Ins. 
vol. i. p. 342). 

41 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 12. 

42 As in the following passages— 
*' Come to our help, Mithra aud Ahura 
(= Ormazd), ye great ones” (Avesta. iii. 
2); ‘‘Mithra and Ahura, the two great, 
imperishable, pure ones, we praise” (ib. 
iii. 12): “Wherefore may these come to 
our aid, Mithra and Ahura, the great 
ones, yea, Mithra and Ahura, the great 
ones’’ (ib. iii. 97). 

43 Mihir Yasht , 54. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Avesta, iii. 79. 

46 The disk, or circle, represents Mith¬ 
ra on the tombs of the Achaemenian 
kings. (See the Author’s Ancient Mon¬ 
archies, vol. iii. pp. 320 and 352.) It is 
sometimes, but rarely, used by the Sas- 
sanians. who in general substitute for it 
a si x-rayed star. (See the later coins, 
passim .) 

47 Berosus ap. Clem. Alex Protrept. 
§ 5, The uoble figure, marked by its 
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wearing a Persian or Phrygian cap. | 
stabbing the bull iu the classical Mith- 
raic emblem (Lajard, Culte de Mithra, i 
pi. Ixxv., lxxviii , lxxx., lxxxii., lxxxiii.. | 
&c.), probably carries out the Oriental 
idea. 

46 Spiegel, Tradit. Schrift. d. Pars. p. 
335. 

49 Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 24; Ov. Fast. i. 
355: Yagna, xliv. 18. 

60 See the Author’s Ancient Monarch¬ 
ies , vol. iii. pp. 99, 112, and 116. 

51 Haug's Essays , p. 232. 

52 Ibid. p. 231. 

53 Ibid. p. 193. . 

54 Spiegel, Avesta, iii. 72. 

55 Haug, Essays , p. 263. Compare 
Windiselimanu, Zoroastrische Studien, 
p. 59. 

56 Yagna, xxxiii. 3. 

57 llaug, p. 261. 

58 Spiegel, Avesta, vol. iii. p. x. 

59 Yagna, xxxi. 9. 

60 Ibid. xxxi. 10. 

61 Ibid. xliv. 11. 

62 Haug, Essays , pp. 31, 136, &c. 

63 Yacna , xliii. 6. Compare Soph. 
CEd. Tyr. 837-844: — vo/xol v\l/ino&es, u>v | 

*OAv/17TOS 7T01TTJP /X€I’05, OV&4 VIV 6va.Ta <()V<TIS | 

di'dpwi' criKTCi', ov8e ixrfv 7roT€ A 6.8a KaraKoi- 
ydaei. 

64 Yagna, xii. 1-9. 

65 Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. p. 138; 
vol. ii. p. 24, 2nd edition. 

66 Herod, i. 131. 

87 Berosus ap. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 

§ 5. The erection of the statue at Susa 
was commemorated by Mnemou in an 
inscription. (Loftus, Chaldcea and Su- 
siana, p. 372.) 

88 See Herod, i. 199; Strab. xvi. i. § 20; I 
Baruch, vi. 43. 

69 Windischmann, Ueber die Persische 
Anahita Oder Anaitis, p. 19. 

70 See text, p. 582. 

71 An idolatrous worship of Bahmau 

and Amerdat ^Ai'afiaro?) was 
established in Western Asia in Strabo's 
age (Strab. xi. 8, § 4, and xv. 3, § 15); but 
it is uncertain whether these corrup¬ 
tions continued into Sassanian times. i 

72 Haug, Essays, p. 230; Windisch¬ 
mann, Zoroastrische Studien, p. 59. 

73 Haug, pp. 142 and 258. 

74 £anrva is identified (Haug, Essays , 
p. 230) with the Indian Shiva, who has 
the epithet Sarva in one of the later 
Vedas ( Yajar-Veda , xvi. 28). Naou- 
haitya represeuts the Aswins, whose 
collective name in the Vedas is Nasatyas. 
Taric and Zaric are peculiar to the Ira¬ 
nian system. 

75 Yagna. xii. 4. 

70 Ibid. xxx. 6. 

77 The Gathas have been collected and 
published by Haug, in two volumes 
(Leipsic, 1858-60). They are metrical, 
and are supposed to form the earliest 
portion of the Zendavesta. 

78 Several of the Yashts are translated 
by Haug, in his Essays on the Religion 
of the Parsees, Bombay, 3862. 


79 The following is a specimen:—“ We 
worship Ahuramazda (Ormazd) the 
pure, the master of purity. We wor¬ 
ship the Amesha Speutas, the possessors 
of good, the givers of good. We wor¬ 
ship the whole creation of the true spirit, 
both the spiritual and the terrestrial, all 
that supports the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good and 
true religion. 

We praise all good thoughts, alt 
goods words, all good deeds, which are 
or shall be: and we likewise keep clean 
and pure all that is good. 

“ O, Ahura mazda, thou true, happy 
being! We strive to think, to speak, and 
to do ouly such things as may be be>t 
fitted to promote the two lives (i.e. the 
life of the body and the life of the soul). 

“We beseech the spirit of earth for 
the sake of these our best works” (i.e. 
our labors in agriculture), “to grant us 
beautiful and fertile fields, to the be¬ 
liever as well as to the unbeliever, to 
him who has riches as well as to him 
who has no possessions.” (Yoffia, xxxv. 


3-4.) 

80 See the Author’s Ancient Monarch¬ 
ies. vol. ii. p. 338. 2nd edition. 

81 Herod, i. 132; Ainm. 31 arc. xxiii. 6. 

82 Yagna, xxxiii. 3. 

83 See above, note 64; and compare 
Yagna , xii. 8; xxxii. 5; xxxiii. 2: xlvii. 
1; xlix. 4; Ac. 

84 See especially the Vendidad , Farg. 
8-31, and 36, 17. 

85 Herod, i. 139; Strab. xv. 3; § 15 and 
16; Agathias. ii. p. 60. 

88 Vendidad, Farg. 19. § 30-32; Haug, 
Essays , p. 156. 

87 The Magi can scarcely have been 
the priests of the Persians when Darius 
Hystaspis proclaimed a general massa¬ 
cre of them, and established the annual 
Magophonia (Herod, iii. 79); but when 
Herodotus wrote, about seventy years 
later.they had attained the position (ib. 
i. 132*. See the Author’s “ Essay on the 
Religion of the Ancient Persians,” in the 
first volume of his Herodotus (pp. 346- 
350, 2nd edition), and compare Wester- 
gaard, “Preface” to the Zendavesta, p. 


88 See text, pp. 271. 272. 

89 Patkanian, iu the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. 115. 

90 Ibid. Mov-pet or Mog-pct. “Mago- 
mm caput,” becomes in the later Per¬ 
sian Mobed. 

91 See text, p. 430. 

92 See text. pp. 297. 417. 418. 486. Ac. 

93 Hyde compares them to the “Bish¬ 
ops” of the Christian Church (De relig. 
Pers. c. 30, p. 3T2). 

94 Strabo, xv. 3, § 15; Diog. Laert. 
Proocm. § 6. The pointed cap aud cloak 
were still worn in Parthian times. (See 
PI. IX.) 

95 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6: p. 373. 

96 See text, p. 4S6. 

97 The statement of Herodotus that 
the Persians had no temples (i. 331, ad 
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init.) is not even true of his own age. as 
appears from the Behistun inscription, 
where Darius states that he rebuilt the 
“temples” ( ayadand ) which Gomates 
the Magician had destro % yed (Bell. Ins. 
col. i. par. 14, § 5). In Sassanian times 
their fire-temples are frequently men¬ 
tioned. (See text, p. 5*24; and compare 
Nicephorus, De Rebus post Mauricium , 
p. 12. A; Hyde. De relig. Pers. c. 29, p 
359; Creuzer, Symbol, i. pp. 651, 719, 2nd 
edition; Hatkauian, in Journ. Asiatique , 
1866, p. 112; &c.) 

98 fluo acr/Seo-Toi' <f> v\6lttovctlv oc Mayot 

(Strab. xv. 3, § 15). 

99 See the representations on coins, 
Pis. XL, XV., XIX., XXI., XXII. 

100 As in the coins given (see Pis. XXI.- 
XXTTI.) 

101 These guardians became ultimate¬ 
ly so debased as scarcely to present the 
appearance of human figures. They are 
however maintained, together with the 
fire-altar, to the very close of the em¬ 
pire. (See the coin of Isdigerd III., PI. 
XXIV.) 

102 Herod, i. 107, 108, 120; vii. 19, 37; 
Cic. de Div. i. 23.41, &c. That the Magi 
of Sassanian times undertook to ex¬ 
pound omens, appears from the story 
of Kobad’s siege of Amida (see text, p. 
435). 

103 Dino, Fr. 8: Schol. Nic. Ther. 613; 
Vendidad. Farg. xviii. 1-6. 

104 Vendidad. 1. s. c. 

105 See Herod, i. 140. 

106 See especially the central figure in 
the archway at Takht-i-Bostan, which 
represents Chosroes II. in his robes of 
state. (Flandin, Voyage en Perse , pi. 
9.) 

107 Tabari. Chronique , vol. ii. p. 305. 
This is, of course, au exaggeration. 

ms ibid, p 304. 

109 D'Herhelot. Bibl. Orient, vol. iii. p. 
480. 

1,0 Cedrenus, p. 412. 

111 D’Herbelot, 1. s. c. 

112 See Magoudi, vol. ii. pp. 156-9. 

113 So Gibbon, following certain Orien¬ 
tal authorities (Decline and Fall , vol. v. 
p. 395). Other writers (as Mirkhond and 
Tabari) raise the number to 12,000. (See 
note 198, Chapter XXIV.) 

114 Tabari, vol. ii. p. 305. 

115 See Pis. XIH., XIV., XVI., and 
XXXV. 

116 See PI. XV.; and compare PI. 
XXIII. 

1,7 See Longperier, Medailles des Sas- 
sanides , pl. xii., coins of Pouran- (docht) 
and Azermi- (docht). It is however very 
doubtful whether we have any coins of 
these queens. 

118 See PI. XXXV. 

119 This and the following names are 
taken from Patkanian’s summary of 
Sassanian history in the Journal Asia - 
tiqne for 1866, pp. 114-116. 

120 Chosroes II. (Parwiz) is assigned 
this number by Tabari (vol. ii. p. 305). 
who reckons the entire royal stud at 50,- 


000! Probably a cipher should be struck 
off both numbers. 

121 Mirkhond. Histoire des Sassanides, 
p. 404. Compare Tabari (1. s. c.) and Ma¬ 
goudi (vol. ii. pp. 230-2). 

122 Here again I ajn indebted to Pat- 
kanian for the native names of the offi¬ 
cers. (See above, note 119.) In modern 
Persia the corresponding officer is called 
the Buzurk-Fei'mander. 

123 As Elisaeus and Lazare Parbe, who 
'wrote between a.d. 400 and 500, and Se- 
peos, who wrote between a.d. 600 and 
700. 

124 This was the chief seat of the court 
in the earlier times—from the founda¬ 
tion of the empire, at any rate, till the 
time of Julian. (See text, p. 354. 

125 See text, p. 529. 

126 Those of Serbistan and Firuzabad 
in Persia Proper, of Ctesiphon in Irak, 
and of Mashita in the land of Moab 
(See Pis. XXVIL-XXXI.) 

127 See note 195, Chapter XXIV. 

^ 128 Theophan. Chronograph, pp. 268- 

~ i 29 See PI. XH. 


130 See especially PI. XXXV. 

131 The patterning appears in the fig¬ 
ure representing Chosroes II , under the 
arch at Takht-i-Bostan, and in the statue 
of Sapor I. In this latter case the pat¬ 
tern is a cross. (See PI. XXXV.) 

132 See the figures of Sapor I. (Pis. 
XIII. and XIV.); and compare that of 
Artaxerxes I. (PI. XXXV.). 

133 The round cap, with its ornamen¬ 
tation of jewels or pearls, may be best 
seen in the gem portraits of Sapor I. (PI. 
XV.), and Hormisdas II. (PI. XVm.). It 
seems to be still worn in the time of 

| Chosroes H. (PI. XLVL), but is lower, 
only just covering the head. 

134 See especially the figure of Chos¬ 
roes II. under the arch. 

135 Ear-rings are, I believe, universal 
upon the coins; hut in the sculptures 
they are not unfrequently omitted. (See 
the head of Narses, PI. XVHI.) 

136 See the coins (Pis. XII., XV., XVIII.. 
&c.). 

137 See the bas-relief of the stag-hunt 
(PI XLin.). 

138 The following description is taken 
almost wholly from the figure repre¬ 
senting Chosroes II. on his war-horse. 
Sheb-Diz, in the lower compartment of 
the great relief at Takht-i-Bostan. An 
excellent representation of this figure is 
given by Flandin ( Voyage en Perse , 
Planches Anciennes, voi. i. pl. 10). 

139 The bow-case is not seen; but it 
may have hung on the left side; or au 
attendant maj" have handed the king 
his how when he required it. 

140 The chase of the stag and wild- 
boar is represented at Takht-i-Bostan 
(see Pis. XLIII. and XLIV.); that of the 
wild hoar, the ibex, the antelope, and 
the buffalo, is seen in the precious vase 
of Firuz (see text. p. 420). 

’ 41 Lions, tigers, and wild asses were 
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found by Heraclius in the paradise at¬ 
tached to the Dastagherd palace. where 
there were also a number of antelopes 
('Iht'ophan. Chronograph. p. 268. C). 
Julian found, in paradises near Ctesi- 
phon. lions, bears, and wild boars (see 
text p. 354). 

142 When Stilicho visited the Persian 
court, he was entertained in this man¬ 
ner. and acquired great credit if we 
may believe Claudian, for his skill in the 
chase. (>ee the poem De laudibus Sii- 
lickO"is. i. 11 64-6 ) 

143 Seven horsemen accompany the 
monarch in the great stag-hunt of Chos¬ 
roes II. (PI. X1J1L). They are probably 
participators in the sport.' 

144 This difference is marked in the 
lines of Claudian, 

Quis Stilichone prior ferro penetrare 
leones 

Comminvs, aut longe virgatas figere 
tig res? 

(De laud Stilich. i. 64-5). 

743 The Sassanian, like the Jewish 
kings (1 K i. 33). sometimes condescend¬ 
ed to ride mules. The saddle mule of 
Chosroes 1. is represented in a bas-relief. 
(PI. XLVI. Fig. 2 ) 

146 See the two hunting bas-reliefs 
(Pis. XLII1. and XLIV.). 

147 See the representation of the stag- 
hunt (PI. XLIII.). 

148 The word Shahpan is somewhat 
doubtfully rendered as “ Head Falco¬ 
ner” by Patkanian ( Journal Asiatique. 
1866. p. 115); but I am inclined to think 
that he is right. The modern Persians 
call their favorite falcon the Shaheen , 
and another variety the Shnh-bazd (La- 
yard. JSlueveh and Babylon, pp. 480-1). 

149 Mr. Layard says that he observed 
a falconer with a hawk on his wrist 
among the sculptures of Khorsabad 
(ibid. p. 483, note), which belong to the 
eighth century b.c. 

150 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 268, C. 

151 See text. p. 490. 

152 D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
vol. iv. p. 486. 

153 1 find only two occasions during the 
Sassanian period where chariots are 
mentioned in connection with the armed 
force. One is the famous occasion of 
the invasion of Alexander Severus (see 
text, p. 264), where, according to him, 
1.800 scythed chariots w ere brought into 
the field against him! The other is to¬ 
wards the close of the empire, when, 
after the battle of Nineveh, some cha¬ 
riots are said to have been taken by 
Heraclius (see text, p. 530). There is no 
mention of their actual employment in 
any battle, and only one representation 
of'a chariot on the sculptures. (See 
PI. XLVI.) 

164 See text, pp. 264, 300, 327, 361, 365. 
tfrc. 

156 See text, pp. 546 and 548, 


158 On the employment of elephants 
in the Lazic war. see note 137, Chapter 
XX. Elephams are frequent upon the 
sculptures. (See Pis. XLIII. and XL1V.) 

157 Patkanian in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1866, p. 114. 

158 See text. p. 361. 

159 Ibid. pp. 361, 365. and 368. 

160 See the representation of Chosroes 
II. (PI. XLI.) and compare Julian, Oral. 
ii. p. 116. 

101 The pay of an archer considerably 
exceeded that of an ordinary foot sol¬ 
dier (see text, p. 487). 

162 See text, pp. 356 and 443. 

163 See text. p. 361. 

164 See text, pp. 262 and 558. 

165 Compare Virg Georg, iii. 31; Hor. 
Od. i. 19. 11; ii. 13.17: Justin, xli. 2: Tac. 
Ann. vi. 35; Claudian, De laud btilich . 
i. 68. &c. 

166 See text, pp. 443, 526, &c. 

147 The only distinct corps of w hich we 
hear is that of ” the Immortals.” which 
was a division of the cavalry numbering 
10,«)00, and therefore not* regimental. 
(See text, pp. 396 and 444; and compare 
Herod, vii. b3.) 

i66 The satraps collected the forces of 
their respective provinces under the 
Achaemenians (Herod, vii. 26). and led 
them into battle. The same system 
probably prevailed under the Sassa¬ 
nian s. 

149 On these and the following names 
of office, see Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1866. pp. 114-5. 

170 See text, p. 546. 

171 See Ker Porter. Travels , vol. i. pis. 
20 and 22; Texier, Description de VAr¬ 
men ie. &c.. vol. ii. pis. 131 and 132. 

172 The single ring may be an emblem 
of the sun; but the five striated balls 
defy conjecture. They are certainly 
not the five planets. 

173 See text, p. 530. 

774 See text, pp. 442, 443, 466, 471. 523, 
&c. 

175 See text. pp. 334, 417, and 427: and 
note 60. Chapter XXIII. 

176 At the great siege of Daras by 
Chosroes I. (see text, p. 479). Rustam s 
army at Cadesia numbered 120.000 (ibid, 
p. 547). The army brought by Artaxcr- 
xes I. against Alexander Severus (ibid, 
p. 264) is not taken into account here, 
since the oely estimate which we have 
of its number is quite untrustworthy. 

177 Ont of the 110.000 brought into the 
field by Chosroes I. only 40,000 were 
horse. 

778 See text. p. 445. 

779 Ibid. pp. 322 and 327. 

780 Ibid. pp. 334-5. 

781 Ibid. pp. 335. 336, 33S. &c. 

782 Ibid. pp. 335, 336, 435. &c . 

7 - 3 It was in this way that Daras was 
taken (see text. p. 479). 

784 Hyde goes so far as to say that a 
seeoud wife was not taken excepting 
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witli the consent of the first wife, aud 
in the case of her barrenness (De relig. 
veterum Persarum , c. 34, p. 413). 

i 86 Indications of the non-seclusion of 
women are, the occurrence of female 
heads on the Sassanian coins (see PI. 
XV.); the reigns of two female sover¬ 
eigns (see text. pp. 540-541); the mention 
of women as cultivators and taxpayers 
(see note 21, Chapter XXI.); and again 
as owners of houses (see note 82, Chap¬ 
ter XXI.); &c. 

186 See text, pp. 484-486. Compare 
6ext, p 314. 

187 Patkanian, in the Journal Asia- 


tique for 1866, p. 113. Compare Elis6e, 
pp. 102, 107, and Lazare Par be, pp. 80 
and 140. 

188 See text, pp. 294, 427, 431, 440, 449, 
450. 472, 491, 501, 515, 532, and 537. 

189 If we compare the Sassanian pe¬ 
riod with the Achsemenian, we shall 
find that a considerable improvement 
had taken place in respect of the num¬ 
ber and the severity of punishments. 
No such barbarities are related of any 
Sassanian monarch as were common 
under the kings of the older line. (Sea 
the Author’s Ancient Monarchies , voL 
iii. pp. 244-7, 2nd edition.) 
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Abda&s burns a fire-temple. 

Abdi-Milkut taken prisoner. 

Abdiiihat yields to Sennacherib. 

Abgarusiu the camp of Crassus. 

— submits to Trajan. 

— imprisoned by Caracaius. 

Abraha conquers the Yemen. 

Abu bekr succeeds Mohammed. 

Abu-Obediah killed in battle. 

Abu-Shahrein, Temple of. 

Abyssinia. See also Ethiopia. 

Abyssinian conquests in Arabia. 

Abyssinians driven out of Arabia_ 

Acacius, bishop, saves captives. 

Achaemenes, as a name. 

— slain by Inarus.. 

Achoris joins Cyprian revolt. 

Acra, or citadel at Ecbatana. 

Acropolis taken by Xerxes I. 

Adenystrae betrayed by a garrison... 

Ader-Veshnasp slain by Vasag. 

Adiab6n6. See also Assyria. 

Adrammelech falls in battle. 

Adrapan, a city of Media. 

Adarman destroys Apamea. 

— passes the Euphrates. 

— ravages Syria. 

— sent against Maurice. 

Adrian. See Hadrian. 

.Elian, defender of Amida, crucified. 
Afghanistan princess marries Hor- 

midas. 

Agate abundant in Persia. 

Agesilaiis in Asia Minor. 

Agriculture, a duty in Persia. 

— in Babylonia.ii, 

— in Zoroastrianism. 

— of Assyria. 

Ahaz pays tribute to Assyrians. 

Ahriman, the principle of Evil 

ii. 428; Iii, 223, 
Ahura-mazda and Jehovah compared 

— the. spirit of good. 

— See also Orrnazd. 

Ai, the Oriental sun-goddess. i, 

Airyanam, god of marriage. 

Aji-Su, river in Media. 

Akhsheri slain by his subjects. 

Akko yields to Sennacherib. 

Ai Modain. See Ctesiphon. 

Al Mothanna, Death of. 

Ala Invades Persia Proper. 

Alabaster perfume boxes. 

Alamandarus threatens Antioch. 

— treacherous to Manrlce. 

Alani invade western Asia.. 

—make inroads .. . 

Alans defeated in Lazlea. 

Albania reached by Heraclius. 

— recovered by Perozes. 

Albanians, King given to. 

Alemanni attack Persia. 

Aleppo. See Berhcea. 

Alexander Severus. See Severus. 
Alexander the Great, Accession of... 

— crosses the Euphrates. 

— crosses the Hellespont. 

— favors Zoroastrianism. 

— master of Asia Minor. 

— occupies Egypt. 

— scorns Persian envoys. 

— victorious at Arbela.... 


lii, 389 
i, 438 

i, 448 
iii, 91 
iii, 175 
iii, 200 
iii, 474 
iii, 543 
iii, 546 

i, 54 

iii, 475 
iii, 476 
iii, 398 

ii, 430 
ii, 503 
ii, 524 
ii, 12 

ii, 496 

iii, 177 
iii, 416 

i, 467 

ii, 16 

iii, 479 
iii, 479 
iii, 479 
iii, 496 

lii, 337 

iii, 314 
ii, 314 

ii, 523 

iii, 586 
155, 218 
iii, 487 

i. 325 

i, 430 

270,580 

ii. 47 

ii, 52 

81, ,353 

iii, 583 
ii, 6 
i, 479 
i, 448 


iii, 547 
iii, 554 
ii, 344 
iii, 445 
iii, 496 
iii, 166 
iii, 182 
iii, 466 
iii, 524 
iii, 412 
iii, 175 
iii, 282 


il, 533 
ii, 545 
il, 535 
iii, 245 
ii, 538 
ii, 543 
il, 544 
ii, 54S 


Alexander victorious at Issus. il 539 

Alexandria taken by Chosrogs II.iii, 520 

Alluvial deposits on Persian Gulf.... i, 3 
Alphabetic characters of the Medes.. ii, 76 

Altaku. Egyptians defeated at. i, 449 

Alyattes takes Smyrna.. ii, 101 

Arnasi* sends Nitetis to Cambyres... ii, 418 

Ambris deposed by Sargou. i, 442 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes I. ii, 501 

Amida occupied by Phiiippicns.iii, 498 

— Romans defeated near. iii, 333 

— surrender to Rome by Kobad.iii, 437 

— taken by Chosroes II.iii, 519 

— taken by Heraclius.iii, 525 

— taken by Kobad. iii, 435 

— taken by Sapor II. iii, 337 

— threatened by Tamchosro.iii, 481 

Amidi taken by Assyrians. i, 400 

Amoo river. See Oxus. 

Amorges, the Saceean king. ii, 441 

— holds Caria . ii, 508 

Ainran, mound of Babylon. ii, 179 

A myitis, wife of Nebuchadnezzar, .ii, 93, 23S 

Amyntas submits to Hystaspis. ii, 479 

Amyrteeus defeats the Persians. ii, 503 

Ana, the Chaidaean deity. i, 74 

Analtis, the Babylonian Venus. iii, 584 

Auak assassinates Chosroes.iii, 269 

Anastasius and Kobad make a peace iii, 438 

— builds Daras fortress.iii, 438 

— Death of.iii, 438 

— refuses money to Kobad.iii, 434 

— sends four generals to the East_iii, 436 

Anata, the Chaidaean deity. i, 75 

Anathau surrenders to Julian.iii, 349 

Anathooccupied byMiraduris.iii, 508 

Anatolius enters Persian camp.iii. 404 

Anchialus, Building of. i, 488 

— Roman alliance with.iii, 174 

Aneyra taken by Chosrogs II.iii, 521 

Anecdote of a Persian paymaster_iii, 487 

Auglon, Romans defeated at.iii, 462 

Angora See Aneyra. 

Angro-Mainyus. See Ahriman. 

Anilai, the robber-chief. iii, 136 

Animals in Assyrian sculpture. 1, 2i7 

— of Assyria. i, 146 

— of Babylonian empire. il, 15S 

— of Media. il, 29 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 302 

— Antalcidas, Peace of, concluded .. il, 524 

— Second embassy of. ii, 526 

Antegan made governor of Armenia iii, 424 
Antioch, Founding of, on the Orontes iii, 20 

— Earthquake at. iii, 176 

— captured by Sapor I. id, 281 

— recovered by Timesitheus. iii, 281 

— saved by Bellsarius. iii, 445 

again taken by Sapor I.iii, 283 

Earthquakes of. B. C. 525.iii, 454 

— taken by Chosro6s I.iii, 455 

— taken by Chosrofis II.iii, 519 

Antlochus Lidetes, Accession of. iii, 54 

Antoninus Pius succeeds Hadrian— iii, 183 

Antoninus, the Roman official.iii, 3132 

Anu, the Assyrian deity. i. 346 

Anunit, the oriental sun-goddess_i, 81, 353 

Anushirwan, the Just. <SeeChosro6s I. 

Apamea destroyed by Adarman.iii, 479 

— its fragment of “ true cross ”.iii, 45G 

— sacked by Chosroes II.Ill, 519 

taken by ChosroCs I. iii, 466 
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Apbarban, speech at Roman camp.... W.» I f Tur?in "r^d'tVS?PeSan“!! 

Apbumon’taken by Maurice.gf _ tributary to Parthia 

Apis, Incarnation of. •. “• T? 1 . i ‘../.Kr r 

. „ i/M f A V AAll toH 


Arab ehiei s executed at Nineveh..... j, 
Arabia invaded bv ASshurbani-pal... i, 4*>* 

— invaded by Esarhaddon. J* 

- invaded by Safgon.. 

— Position of affairs in. \\vr% 

— reduced to suomission.V?j» 

Arabian dynasty ot Berosus. >• JJ! 

- Peninsula, Great. 1 • 

- possessions In danger.......... 

Arabion castle assigned to Mam..“*♦ 


i, 23 
1,441 
.. 1,447 

., ii, 5 
.. iii 115 
.. iii, 523 
.. iii, 497 
.. Iii, 203 
... ii.543 
. iii, 3S6 


— won over by Sapor U.... 

Armenian attitude toward Julian.. 

— cavalry defeats Zareh. 

— check to the Ephthalites... 

— chiefs summoned to Persia.. 

— history reviewed.... 

— mountains described.... 

Armenians defeat Theocritus. 

Armies of Persians, Size of. 

Armor. Defensive of Persians.. ...... 

Armory of Choero€ s taken by Arabs., u , :k 
Arms and armor of Assyrians.. 

— of Babylonian soldiers. 

— of Persian soldiers.• • 

Armv of Xerxes 1. estimated. 

— supplies of Persians.. “• Jfe 

Aroer, Assyrian victory' of -. iiV iii 

Arrian drives out the Alaui...... u > 

Arrow-head writing In Assyria. n i 

— writing of Chaldsea. ?’ « *. 

Arrows of the Assyrians............... h 

Arsaces asksCunstantius for a \%ife. m, - 

— offended by emperor Juiian. jjb 

— refuses to aid Julian. 

Arsaces II., or Tindates.. .. 1 . 

Arsames assassinated by Ochus. • 

Arsamosata castle besieged. . £ 

Arsanias river bridged. . 1 • 

Arsenic found in Bactria. }\* ?ir. 


iii, 329 
iii, m 
iii, 152 
iii, 52:4 
iii, 570 
iii, 423 
iii. 517 
iii, 407 
iii, 7" 

i, 137 
iii, 201 
iii, 596 

i i, 322 
553 
260 

ii, 211 
ii, 321 
ii, 490 
ii, 332 


1CIOUUU1UD«.iii» .. --- - 

Arses accedesto Persian throne ..... j|. 


AraDS cross iuc ■ ■ 

— and Persians contend for Eupbrates.in. pH 

— rush into the Euphrates.“{• g® 

— terrified by elephants...> - 

Araeus the pretender crucified. m *♦>* 

Aramaeans defeated by Assyrians.... 

— of .. 

— subdued by Sargon^... : ... 

— subdued by Sennacherib. 

Aras, river of Media. 

Araxes crossed by Antony. 

— crossed by Heraelius.......... 

Arbas, Mustacon defeated at ... 

Aibela as a necropolis..... 

_Persians vanquished at....... 

Arcadius, emperor of the East- 

— commits his son to Isdigerd.m, 3S< 

Arceanus, See Sargon. 

_ „„. _ _ 

Architecture of Asshurbampal. J- *« , H of TheAssyrians. }• 

-of Assyrians. lsQ _ 0 f ihe Chaidaeaus.. 

_ revival in Persia ... .... • -• - • 

Artabannes executed as a traitor.... ljj, ■ .*• 

Artabanus I., of Parthia.... Hi* 

Artabanus II., Accession of. jjj* 

Artabanus III., Accession of. }j|* 

Artabanus^V.’defeated aiid siain ill. 210, '^'0 
Artabanus and Volagases accede.... i . hj- 

trtasts made viceroy of Armenia . 111 . oJJj 
Artavasdes carried captl* e to Egy pt, j , 1 jjj 

1 t claims Parthian throne. ’ * 0 

! — deserts the Roman cause .. 1 !• {JJ 

Amxe?xes L,°pf Persia. McedeV.... it. gd 

— makes peace with Greece .......... } . 

Artaxerxes II.,<Mnemon)Aeeession of ii, oR 
llrtaxeSes Muemou, Character of.. . o.N 

— Death of. . 


Assy 

— of Babylou. 

— of GbaldJea.. 

— of Esar haddon. 

— of Sennacherib. 

— of Shaimanezer II, 


ii. 139 
i, 51 I 
i. 473 I 
i, 462 
i, 411 

iii, 212 

. 379 

. iii, 560 
. iii, 212 
. iii, 395 
. iii, 395 
. iii, 396 

... Iii, 436 


— of the Partisans. 1 » 

— of the Persians. “• 

— of the Sassanians . 

Arda-Viraf, the Magian. 

Ardahuriusdefeats Narses.... 

— retires from Nisibis... 

Ardazanes slain in single combat 
Ardishir. See Artaxerxes L 
Areobindus overruns Arzanene.? 1* fS 

— retires Into Constantia.. • Jjj. 

Aretba-s deserts BeUsanus.JJ.j* 40 J! 

Aria, adjoining Parthia. m * ° 

Arlan character of Medes and Per^ ^ 

— reliS^n. Earliest phase of..........’ 46 

Ariaramnes captures a few bcythians n. 4^ 

Ariaspes takes his own life. jr* W 

Ariobarzanes, Revolt of. 

Aristagoras takes Sardis. ^ 

Arraenia. 1 eome, 4 a*^sLan province iii: WJ 

— becomes a Roman province. __ t\..„. t-. ,^r 

— declares for Chosroes U... 

— Eastern, d 

— forced int 

— formiilabie 

— given to Tigranes... 

— invaded by Esarhaddon.J-SS 

— invaded by Heraelius...j J’ 

_ invaded by Volagases 1. »}■> 

_ loses her opportunity.. • ^ 

— made neutral by treaty... 1’ ■?<£ 

— Nikhor made governor of. j ’ 

— rpbels acainst Isdigerd II. *?M!. 

— relinquished to Parthia, 


3for chosroes u. Mm = .. H.^> 

ibiet i the Medes. Phoenicians.,. “• S 


Tvl — crushes Phcenicians. 

_ defeated by Ncetanebo 

— poisoned by Bagoas- 

sa^aiiin/icce^s iii.»: 

— defeats Alexander Severus>., * 11 ■ ~ 

— Death of.. 


il, 629 
ii. 5?r. 
ii. 331 


.. iii, 266 
... iii. 279 


. iii, 162 


_ driven to imiia. iiV ^7i 

Z 5 !^%^ I- 

— vlct<*rioiis at Hormuz.- ,n » ^ 


— victorious aixito him*. . — -vv 
Artaxerxes II. succeeds hapor II. 
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Artaxerxes TIL slain by Shahr-Barz.. iii, 540 

— succeeds Kobad II.iii, 539 

Artaxerxes of Armenia deposed. iii, 399 

Artaxias succeeds Artavasdes. iii, lit; 

Arteman, the site of Adrapan. ii, 17 

Artogerassa taken by Sapor II . iii, 373 

Arts and Sciences of Babylon. ii, 188 

Arxamfts, Leontius defeated at. iii, 518 

Ary andes,governor of Egypt, executed ii, 465 

Aryenis marries Astyages. ii, 105 

Arzanene ceded to the Romans.iii, 308 

— invaded by Celer.iii, 437 

— occupied by Maurice.iii, 481 

Ascalon taken by Sennacherib. i, 448 

Asealus, Founding of. ii, 99 

Ashdod, as the key of Syria. ii, 148 

— taken by Psamatik I. ii, 105 

— taken by Sargon_. 1,440 

Asia Minor, a terrestrial paradise,... II, 283 

— invaded by Asshur-bani-pal. i, 479 

— overrun by Alexander the Great.. ii, 538 

— Persian ravages in. iii, 284 

— possessed by Ostrogoths.iii, 387 

Asinai, the robber-chief.iii, 130 

Aspacures made King of Iberia. iii. 373 

Aspadan, the Median town. ii, 17 

Aspamitres, the eunuch slaiu. ii, 503 

Aspebed executed by Chosroes I.iii, 449 

Aspis of Cappadocia revolts. ii, 527 

Asps charmed in the East. ii, 309 

Assafoetida, or Silphlum of Cyrene... ii, 311 

— found in Persia.ii, 35; iii, 253 

Asshur, the chief god of Assyria. i, 341 

Asshur, the third city of Assyria. i, 133 

Asshur-bani-pal or Sardanapalus. i, 374 

— Accession of.i, 473, 477 

— Architecture of. 1, 486 

— attacks Tyre. i, 478 

Character of. i, 489 

— Death of.i, 490, 497 

— defeats Tirhakah. 1, 477 

— Hunting exploits of.. i, 484 

— invades Arabia. i, 484 

— invades Asia Minor.. i, 479 

— invades Egypt. i, 478 


Assyria, Independence of.. 

— Intemperance in. 

— Irrigation of. 

— Kings of. Table of. 

— Language of. 

— Manna of. 

— Military tactics in_ 

— Military usages of. 


... i, 377 

.. 1, 33S 

i, 142,325 
.. i, 372 

... i, 167 

.. i, 145 

.. i, 269 

i, 241 


- Literary taste of. i, 484 

— loses Egypt. 1, 483 

— Palace of. i, 480 

— sacks Thebes. i, 478 

— Severities of. i, 481 

— subdues Kharbat. i, 479 

— subdues Susiana. i, 483 

— takes Izirtu. i, 479 

— takes Petra. i, 484 

Asshur-bil-kala, Reign of. i, 394 

Asshur-danln-pal, Rebellion of. i, 414 

Asshur-dayan I., of Assyria. i, 380 

Asshur-dayan III., Reign of. 1, 423 

Asshur-emid-ilin. See Saracus. 
Asshur-lzir-pal, Accession of. i, 396 

— Campaigns of. i, 398 

— Death of. 1,407 

— Expedition of. ii, 232 

— his love of hunting. i, 401 

— Palace of. I, 403 

Asshur-lush, Reign of. i, 423 

Asshur-ris-ilim, Accession of. i, 381 

Assyria, the second monarchy.i, 120-513 

— Agriculture of. i, 325 

— Antiquity of, discussed. 1,368 

— Architecture of. i, 178 

— betrayed by Nabopolassar. i, 499 

— Birds of. i, 148 

— Cities of. i, 131 

— Chronology of. i, 370 

— Climate of. i, 139 

— Commerce of. 1, 317 

— Description of. i, 120 

— Domestic animals of. i, 150 

— Early relations to Media. ii, 83 

— Ethnology of. i, 151 

— Fertility of. 1,141 

— Fruits of. 1,144 

— History of. i, 367 


Mimetic art of.*” i’ 210 

— Minerals of. i. 145 

— Mythology of. i, 344 

— Political geography of. 1 , i 2 w 

— Products of . i, 143 325 

— Prophetic description of. i, 489 

— Religion of. j 341 

-Rivers of. i, 123 

— Science m. 1,238 

— Strength and weakness of.” i! 503 

— Temples of. j 197 

— weakened by Scythians. i! 496 

— Zoology of. i i 4 (j 

— See also Babylon and Nineveh. 

Assyrian archery service. i 254 

— arrowhead writing. i, 474 

— art, Periods of. i 214 

— bas-reliefs. 1 

— battering-rams. \ 074 

— boats and rafts.. * 315 

— bows and quivers. i, 264 

— brick-making. i, 231 

— bronze work . i 225 

— carving and patterns..’ ij 208 

— cavalry force. i, 249 

— coloring pigments.*. aso 

— colors. Refinement in. i 228 

— conquests of Tiglath-Pileser I. i, 384 

— costume of people. i, 328 

— costume of royalty. 1 , 283. 298 

— Court ceremonial. i 293 

— deities. Table of. i, &58 

— dominion, Extent of. i, 4 i 5 

— dwellings. i, 335 

— embossed work.. j 223 

— empire, Overthrow of.i, 500; ii, 93,239 

— enameled bricks. i, 22 i 

— execution of captives.! i, 278 

— exports. i, 323 

— fasts and festivals. i 365 

— fleet on the Tigris. |, 457 

— food. Articles of. i 332 

— furniture. j 235 

— glassware.i j 233 

— history reviewed. i, 500 

— implements of labor. i, 339 

— importations. i, 321 

— infantry service.’ j, 252 

— inheritance of Babylon. ii, 124 

— kings as monogamists. i, 294 

— kings, Table of. i, 513 

— lion-hunting. i 295 

— memorials of conquest. i, 282 

— metal castings. i 222 

— military decline. j 425 

— monarchy. Antiquity of. i, 368 

— monarchy. Notes to. i, 531 

— musical instruments. i, 305 

— offensive arms. i, 263 

— ornamentation. i, 206 

— palaces described. i 179 

— pottery . i, 231 

— power declines. i, 491 

— pride of character. i 151 ; 

— pursuit in boats. i, 281 

— resemblance to Jews. j, 153 

— royal attendants.. i, 291 

— royal names. Meaning of. i, 5 ‘ 8 

— ruins located. i, 131 

— sacred symbols. i, 344 

— sacrifices of worship. i, 363 

— sculptures. 1 , 501 ; 

— sensuousness. i, 154 

— shields and mail.”, i,’ 261 

— siege-tactics. i, 274 

— spirit in war... i, 155 
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Assyrian statues and statuettes. i, 211 

— swords and spears. i, 267 

— tablets and cylinders. i, 169 

— terra cotta work. 1, 232 

— toilet articles. i, 331 

— traces in Egypt. 5, olio 

— trade—land traffic. i, Sill 

— traits of character. i, 15 i 

— tribute of Persia. i, 21 

— vehicles described. i, 33!) 

— war chariots. i, 242 

— wars of Sargon. i, 437 

— weapons of warfare. i, 230 

— wine drinking. i. 333 

— women secluded. i t 287 

— worship of Asshur. 1, 342 

Assyrians as navigators. i, 313 

— Civilization of. i, 5o5 

— defeat Phraortes. i, 491 

— invade Palestine.i, 400, 448 

— Origin of. i, 374 

— Physique of the. i, 153 

Astrology in Babylon. ii, 210 

Astronomical use of color in Babylon ii, 191 
Astronomy in Assyria. i, 238 

— in Babylon. ii, 2 '5 

— in Chaldtea. i. 04 

Astyages defeated and captured.. .ii, 115, 43 i 

— Domestic relations of. ii, 109 

— marries Aryenis. ii, 105 

— releases Cyrus from court. il, 112 

— succeeds Cyaxares I. Ii, 107 

Athenian disaster in Sicily. ii, oOS 

— expedition to the East. ii, 5'»1 

— fleet defeats Persian squadron. ii, 503 

— fleet stranded in Egypt. ii, 504 

Athens occupied by Jlardonlus. ii, 498 

— taken by Xerxes I. ii, 490 

— walls of, rebuilt. ii, 524 

Athos, Canal of, made. ii, 48!) 

Atriues assumes Susianian crown... ii, 4Gi 

— the pretender, executed. ii, 401 

Atropatene now called Azerbijan.... ii, 3 

Attica occupied by Xerxes 1. 11, 490 

Attila, at the height of his power.... iii, 407 
Audience, Great Hall of, at Persepolls ii, 397 
Aureiian accepts a robe, from Persia iii, 290 

— assassinated. iii, 290 

— carries Zenobia to Rome. iii, 290 

Aurelius succeeds Antoninus Pius... iii, 185 

— Emperor, death of. iii, 189 

Augustus sends Tiberius to Armenia, iii. 120 

Avars overrun Thrace. iii, 522 

Avesta. See Zendavesta. 

Axumites favored bv Justinian. iii. 475 

Axumites. See Abyssinians. 

Azarethes censured by Kobad.m, 44< 

Azariah defeated by Tiglath-Piieser II i. 429 
Azermidocht sue* eeds her sister. ... iii, 541 

— succeeded by Isdigerd III. iii. 541 

Azerbijan, the ancient Atropatend.... ii, 3 

Azotus, Cendebfeus defeated at.iii, 51 

Baal of Tyre submits to Asshur-banipai i, 478 
Babek, the paymaster. Anecdotes of. iii, 487 

Babil mound. Size of the. ii, 178 

Babylon, Architecture of. ii, 189 

— Astronomy in. ii. 205 

— attacked by Tiglath-Piieser I. i, 393 

— Bricks of, described. ii. 190 

— Bronze castings of. ii, 203 

— Chronology of, Table of. Ii. 2:37 

— Colors used iu.ii, 191, 2LM 

— Commmerce of. d. 2 8 

— Description of. ii* 170 

— Glassware of. ii, 2)d 

— Hanging-gardens of.ii, I7o, 2is 

— History of........ ?j» **0 

— Human sacrifices of. d. i|4 

— Importations of. rij? 

- Kasr mound of. {}. 1<9 

Mechanical arts of. i*» 2<>1 

Metai-work in. n, 202 

Mimetic art of. j». 19/ 

Palaces ol'.,,..il. 171,193 


Babylon, Pigments used in... ii, 201 

— pillaged by Sennacherib. i, 459 

— Pottery ot. ii, 203 

— revolts under Susub.. i, 458 

— Religion of. ii, 224 

— revolts against Xerxes I. ii, 487 

— Ruins of, located. i, 14 

| — Science in. ii, 205 

— Size of. uncertain. ii, 170 

— taken by Cyrus the great.ii, 257, 443 

— taken by Darius Hystaspis. ii, 401 

— taken by Intaphres. ii, 404 

— taken by Sennacherib. 1, 447 

— taken by Sep. Severus. iii, 194 

— taken by Trajan.iii, 177 

— Textile fabrics of. ii, 204 

— Tiglath-Piieser II. attacks. I, 429 

— True greatness of. ii, 259 

— Walls and gates of.ii, 172,170 

— War tactics. ii, *15 

— Wise men of. 11, 217 

Babylonia, the fourth monarchy. ii, 122 

— Agriculture in. ii, 218 

— conquered by Aotiochus Lidetes.. iii, 56 

— Date culture of. ii, 220 

— Domestic animals of. ii, 160 

— extent of the empire. ii, 122 

— Fertility of. ii, 220 

— Geography of. ii, 124 

— Products of. iii, 45 

— Shalnianezer IL, invades. i, 409 

— subdued by Sargon. i, 441 

— under Assyrian rule. ii,236 

Babylonian empire, Boundaries of... ii. 149 

— Character ot. ii, 258 

— Founding of. ii, 238 

— its animals. ii, 158 

— its birds. Ii, 159 

— its cities. ii, 147 

— its gems. ii, 157 

— its lakes. ii, i43 

— its productions. ii. li>4 

— its rivers. ii. 134 

— overthrown. il, 257 

Babylonian alliance with Lydia. ii, 252 

— arts and sciences. ii. 1SS 

— captivity of the Jews. ii, 244 

— cement. ii, 190 

— civilization. ii. 2‘9 

— commercial enterprise. il, 106 

— costume. ii,211 

— cruelties mentioned. ii, 108 

— ethnology. ii, 102 

— gods named. ii, 226 

— images of worship. ii, 174 

— immorality. ii, 107 

— kings tortured. ii, 168 

— luxury of living. ii, 107 

— manners and customs. 11,211 

— military dress. ii, 214 

— military power. ii, 167 

— musical instruments. ii, 222 

— names. Meaning of. ii, 262 

— paiace described. iii, 233 

— power broken by Sargon. i, 441 

— religious practices. ii, 109 

— satrap—his revenue. ii. 470 

— science. H, 160 

— skill iu cutting gems. ii, 202 

— svmboilsmlu worship. 11,229 

— Talmud, the.Iii, OT 

— tribute to Persia. i, 21 

— Venus worshiped in Persia. ii. 42* 

— wheat crops. ii, 155 

— women dbgi aeed.i, 367; ii, 100, 222. 228 

— worship. 11,225 

Babylonians defeat Amlai,.ill, 138 

— defeated by Sargon. 1, 136 

— defeated by Shammuz-Vul II. i, 417 

Baetria conquered by Cyrus. ii, 440 

— in time of Sapor I. iii, 282 

P.actrian revolt. The .iii, 25 

lVirtri mis defeated bv Artaxerxes I.. H, 503 
B.ulaea taken by Sennacherib.... i, 458 
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Bagistan, a city of Media.ii, 9 , 15 ? 

Bagdas assassinates Arses. ii, 5:-38 

— exalted by Oehus. ii, 533 

— poisoned Oehus. ii. 533 

Baiir Lut, See Dead Sea. 

Bahrain and his army revolt. iii, 501 

~~ appointed general.iii, ?,oo 

— assumes the erowu of Persia. 

— flies to the Turks. 

— insulted by Hormisdas IV. 

— refuses to treat with his king 

— slain by a poisoned dagger_ 

— See Varahran. 

Balas, Death of. 

— pacifles Armenia. 

— succeeds Perozes. 

Balkans crossed by Darius Hvstaspis. 

Balkh occupied by the Turk) 

— See also Baetria. 

Banquets of Assyrians. i, 834 

— of Babylonians. ii, ^21 

of the Medes, Luxury of. ii, 43 

— of the Persians. .. ii, 344 

Bar, or Nin, the god Saturn.i, 8 (>! 353 

Barada, or river ot Damascus. ii, 140 


Bezabde resists Constantius. iii, 340 

— taken by Sapor II. iii, 339 

Biblical testimony on Chaldaea. i, 34 

Bidpai, Fables of.iii, 499 

Bil, tne Chaldaean deity. '..A, in) 347 

iJindoes and bostam join Chosroes.. i-i, 510 

— drowned in the Tigris.iii, 515 

... in, 60 S — imprisoned by HormisdasIV.. 


iii, 513 
. Iii, 5 »I 
. iii, 500 
. iii, 515 

iii, 424 
iii, 424 
iii, 421 

ii, 478 

iii, 500 


Birds of Assyria'.. i) 148 

— of Babylonia. ii, 15/ 

— of Chaldaea.”* j,’ 20 

— of Media.ii| 


- of Persia Proper. 

Birket el-Keroun, or Lake Moeris.. 


Barbarian inroads of history. i, 402 

Barbarians of northern Asia.iii, 00 

Bardanes. See Vardanes. 

Baresmanes slain at Daras.iii, 444 


Barsemius aids Niger in Syria.... 
Bas-relief of Artaxerxes I. (Sass).. 
Bas-reliefs of Assyrians. 

— of Chaldfeans. 

— of Parthia. 

— of Sapor I. 

— of Shalmanezer II. 

— of the Sassanians. 

Battering-rams of Assyrians... 
Battle-ax of the Assyrians. 


. iii, 101 j 
, iii, 2T8 ! 


ii, 3; 2 

_ ii, 205 

Birs-i-Ximrud located.:.... ii, 184 

Bit-Imbi taken by Asshur-bani-pal... i, 482 

Bit-Yakin founded. ii, 234 

Bits of chariot-horses. i 247 

Bitumen, Blazing balls of.iii, 351 

— pits ot Kerkuk. i 14d 

Black Obelisk king invades Babylonia ii, 232 

Blinding, an oriental practice.iii, 537 

Blocks of stone, Moving of. i, 230 

“Boat, Tile,” as a punishment. ii, 3 (i 4 

Boats of the Assyrians. i, 315 

Bokhara taken by the Turks.iii, 477 

1 Bolon restored to Persia.iii, 459 

I Borsippa, Inscription about. ii, 201 

1 — Location of. ii, iv> 

— Ruins of, located.. . . . . . . i, 14 

surrenders to the Persians. ii, 251 


lx, *,10 — ouiiviiucift iu LiivT . ii, 

i, 2 i 2 Bostam assassinated by his wife..... iii, 515 


. HI 
. iii, 221 


Boundaries of the Persian empire_ ii’ 200 

Rowariyeh mound, ^ize of. i 102 

iii, 2 n 8 Bows and quivers of Assyria. i’204 

i, 412 1 Brick-makiug in Assyria. i, 231 

i, 570 — in Babylon. ii, 2111 

i, 274 — in Chaldaea.. . . . i’ 49 

Brick-masonry of Babylon." ii| lit) 



Beheading of Assyrian captives...... i,v78 Bridgesiu Babvlon... n i,,l 

Behistun rock-sculpture of Persia.... ii, 474 — of t.ie Persians... !. ii 33 d 

— the site of Bagistan. ii, 15 Bronze eastings of Babylon.!!!.’" ii ’203 

Bel, the Assyrian deity.i, 70, 5i7 —work of Assyrians.. .. j ’005 

UnirHiMi7nr nf Accvria i von . x_ \. .Z r. 


Bel-kudur-uzur. of Assyria. i, 380 1 

Bel-Merodach. or Chaldman Jupiter., i, 87 I 

Belisarius arrives at Daras. iii, 400 ' 

Belisarius defeats Perozes. iii, 444 

— destroys Vandals in Africa. iii, 451 

— drives garrison into Xisibis. iii, 4*0 

— invades Persarmenia. iii, 441 

— made “ General of the East ”. iii, 442 I 

— reaches Europus. iii, 401 ' 

— saves Antioch. iii, 445 I 

— sent against the Vandals. iii, 447 

— subdues the Moors. iii, 451 

— takes Sisauranon. iii, 400 

Bells, Bronze, in Assyria 


Bryzacius slain at a banquet. iii' 5'© 

Buffaloes domesticated in Babylonia ii, 101 
Building-stone in Persia..*. ii, 313 

— of Assyria. i 2<*9 

Bull-hunting in Assvria. x’293 

Burbur or Akkad, Tribe of.’..!!!! i| 37 

Burial a sacrilege in Persia. iii’ 490 

— places of Chaldaea. i 57 - 

— prohibited in Persia.ii, 63; iii, 441 

- Burzes disappears from Antioch. . .iii, 454 

iii, 447 t Cadesia invested by Persians.id 547 

iii 4 M Cadusians, a nomad tribe. ii, 19 

— Campaign against. 


4 uyu..... 111, —Vvciiiipaiyu against. i i i a' 2 .) 

fy ,,--n Assyria. .i, 387 — subw.it to the Medes. zj, loo 

Bel-hazzar •; Feast.... . 11 , 257 Caesarea Mazaca taken by Chosroes ir id, 5*0 


taken by Sapor I..iff, 284 

Calah, the second city of Assyria...!, 132, 100 

— Palace of Esar-haddon at . i, 47 i 

— rises into grandeur. i 400 

Callas defeated by Mentor. v 534 


. ii. 208 1 Callias, Peace of, concluded.. . u, 505 

...?• 1 « Callidromus, a Greek, captured.iii, 168 

.in, 4.>4 1 Callinicus, Battle of.iff 446 

_ill. A if) •—- lir PhnerAac T iii* ici 


Belteshazzar—meaning of the name. ii! 205 
Beltis, the oriental deity. i, 77,350 

— Degraded worship of .i, 367; ii, 100, 222,2’ 8 

Belus, Great temple of. ii, 173 

Ben-hadad assassinated by Hazael... i, 410 

Bendamir or Araxes river!_ 

Bera, king of Sodom, defeated... 

Berhoea ransomed from plunder. 

— taken bv Chosroes II.iii, 5i9 j — razed by Chosroes I 

Beroslan dynasty, Fourth. -• - - 1 .. - 

— dynasty, Fifth.. 

Berosus, an authority 

— Assyrian dates of . 

~ describes vegetables. . ii, 154 - used by the ParthiaiisV 

— his Chaldaean chronology. i, 99 -- 

— Median dynasty of... ii, 78, 81 

Bessas captures the Lazic fortress... iii, 408 

— supersedes Dagisthaeus..iii, 400 

Besuchls. See Maogamalcha. 

Beth-Kahiri taken by'Sennacherib... i, 458 
Beth-Sakln, People of, emigrate. i, 450 

— taken by Sargon. 1 441 



- ... iii, 205, 227 

Cambvses, C’naracter of. d, 454 

— or Atradates, of Persia.. Jj } 432 

— conquers Egypt. ii, 449 

— defeats Psammenltus. ii 449 

— father of Cyrus, killed. ii, 433 

— loses on army in the desert. Ii, 451 

— punishes the Egyptian rebels. ii, 452 

— takes his own life. ii, 45 i 
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Camels of Media, Three kinds of. ii, 33 

— used by theParthians.iii, 229 

Canal of Athos, made by Xerxes. 11, 4*9 

Canals of Mesopotamia. ii, 247 

Caudidus defeats Niger at Issus.iii, l'.*2 

Cannibalism among theMassageta?.. iii, 07 

Canzaca occupied by Chosroes II.iii, 521 

Capital of Babylonia described. ii, 170 

Cappadocia invaded by Sapor I. iii, 2>4 

Captives, Colonization of.i, 4-13; ii, 245 

— released by Heraclius.iii, 524 

— transplanted to Babylonia. ii, 245 

— Treatment of Assyrian . i, 279 

Captivity of the Jews. First.. i, 4-40 

— of the Jews, Second. i, 443 

— of the Jews, Third . ii,241 

Carac-allus becomes emperor.iii,2dJ 

— betrays the Partnians. iii, 203 

— imprisons Abgarus.iii. 2* 0 

— murdered by a guard. iii, 204 

— seeks a Parthian wife.iii. 201 

Carchemish described. ii, 148 

— taken by' Assyrians.. i, 4(10 

— taken by Neco. ii, HG 

Carla submits to Persia. ii, 440 

- under Amorges. ii, 5* 

i 'armana. City of. ii, 271 

Carmania reduced by the Persians iii, 2(19,200 

- Varahran of, accedes in Persia_iii, 3*3 | 

Carrh®, Romans routed at. iii, 05 

— taken and lost by Sapor I.iii, 2*1 

— taken by Cnosroes II.iii, 519 j 

— taken by Odenathus.iii, 2'7 

Carrhenes, the general, captured_iii, 147 

• ’arthage saved by Phoenicians. ii, 450 I 

Cams crosses the Euphrates. iii, 207 i 

-- dies in his tent. iii, 21H 

< arving aud patterns iu Assyria. i, 2-J7 | 

Caspian Gates, Expense of defending iii, 4 0 

— to be defended by Persia..iii, 473 

( assandane, wife of Cyrus. ii, 447 

< assius alone successful in the East, iii, 228 

— as>umes the purple.iii, ISO 

— disciplines Syrian troops.iii, 1*0 

— made geueralissimo.iii, ISO 

-- victorious at Sura.iii, 1S7 i 

< ’auniaus burn their capital. ii, 440 

Cavalry of the Persians. ii, 322 

— of the Sassanians.iii, 5:4 

— service of Assyria. i, 240 

Cedar-wood imported by Assy rians i, 322, 400 

Celebrated products of history_ 11,810 

Celer invades Arzaneue. iii, 437 

— threatens Xisibis.iii. 437 

Cement of Babylon. ii, i:*> 

Cendebseus defeated at Azotu..iii, 54 

Ceramics of Assyrians..... i, 231 

— of Babylon. ii, 2i>3 

Cerastes, a venomous snake. ii, 30.) 

Cereals of Mesopotamia.i. 21; ii, 155, 827 

Cersobleptes assisted by Persians.... ii, 532 

Chaleedon taken by Chosroes II.iii, 521 

Chaleis ransomed from Persia.iii, 451 J 

Chaldaea, the first monarchy. i, 1 

— Ancient extent of. i, 3 

— Arabian dynasty of. i, 110 

— Architecture of. i, 51 

— Art and Science In.i, 4-S. 144 

— Astronomy in. i, »4 

— Brick-making in. i, 49 

— Burial-places of. i, 57 

— Chronology' of early.i, f M, 113 

— Cities of, located. i. 15 

— Climate of. i, is 

— conquered by Tiglathl-Nin. i, 370 

— Costumes of. i, <»7 

— Earliest knowledge of. 1, 07 

— Ethnology of. 1, 2s 

— Fertility of. i, 20 

— Kings of, tabulated. i, 113 

— Language of. i, 41 

— Minerals of. i, 25 

— Temperature of. 1, IS 

— Textile fabrics of. i, 04 , 


Chaldeea, view of the country. i, 1 

— Zoology of. i, 25 

Chaldcean arrow-head writing. i, 43 

— bas-reliefs. i, 61 

— cement. i, 51 

— deities described. i, 75, 03 

— empire overthrown.. i, 370 

— history, Dawn of. j, lOn 

— history, General results of. i, 1F> 

— Jupiter or Bei-Merodaeh. i, s7 

— learning surveyed. i, 41 

— maritime pursuits. i, 70 

— monarch}’. Fall or.1, H*, 370 

— monarchy, Notes to. 1, 515 

— similarity to Classical mythology, i, 7i 

— temples.i, 52, 55 

— tradition of Deluge. i, 04 

Chaitkeans, Coffins of the. i, 5s 

— Cushite origin of. i, 31 

— First mention of. i, 3 8 

— Food of the. j, fts 

— General character of. 1, 4U 

— Metallurgy of. i, 63 

— Physical traits of. 1, 35 

— Religion of the. 1, 7u 

Chaldee astrology. ii, 21o 

Chameleons de.scribed. ii, guy 

Chanaranges retires into Persia.iii, 447 

— the general, murdered. iii, 45o 

Cbandragupta or .Sandracottus. iii, 34 

Charax, a city of Media. ii, 15 

— Spasiui, on the Persian Gulf. ii, 15 

Chariot attack at Arbela. ii, 547 

Charioi-horses, Trappings of. i, 245 

Chariots of the Assyrians. i, 241 

— of the Persians. ii, 324 

Checkers or tric trac iu Persia. iii, 5^3 

Chedor-laomer, king of Chaldaea...i, 105, 115 

Chess introduced into Persia. Iii, 

Chilmad, Ruins of, located . i, 15 

Chinese calmness of manners. ii, 17<> 

Chiuzinusaud Porussucceeds Nadius ii, 234 
Chionites aud Persiaus take Amida.. iii, 337 

Chlomaron, Siege of, raised.iii, 4ys 

Chntethas reached by Heraclius. 111. 

C'horasmians, Country of the. ii, 27s 

Choaspes river or the Kerkhah. ii, 130 

Cborasmia adjoining Parthia.. iii, 5 

Chorianes kill-d by an arrow.iii, 400 

Chosroes, king of Armenia, accedes, iii, 17u 

— kiugof Armenia, aids Artaxerxesliii, 201 

— expels Parthauiaspates.iii, 1*0 

— flies before Trajan.iii, 17* 

— invades Syria.iii, 185 

— restored by Isdigerd.. iii, 390 

— slain by Anak. iii, 209 

Chosroes L appoints a paymaster- 

general . iii, 480 

— as a ruler. iii, 4*3 

— bums Turkish goods.iii, 477 

— dies at Ctesiphon. lit, 4*2 

— Domestic relations of.iii, 491 

— drives out the Abyssinians.iii, 470 

— enters Commagene. Iii, 401 

— evacuates Lazica. iii, 474 

— executes 80 tax gatherers.iii, 4*4 

— fails to take Edessa.. iii, 403 

— founds a medical school. iii, 483 

— his first Roman war. iii, 453 

— his jeweled cup. iii, 492 

— Lazie war of, 541 A.D.iii, 45s 

— massacres the Mazdakites.Iii, 4-50 

— occupies Hlerapolis. Iii, 453 

— offers terms to Justinian. Hi. 450 

— overruns Khazar country. iii, 474 

— patronizes learning . iii, 489 

— razes Calllnlen.s. iii, 401 

— stays Ephtliallte monarch.ill, 474 

— takes Atitjoch. ill, 455 

— takes A pa men.. Iii, 450 

— takes Daras.%.Hi, 479 

— takes Petra. Iii, 459 

Chosroes II., Arch of. 111,509 
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— de?e& I U S r S am Slnated ln prison - “?• « 

-defeats Germanus..!!!!!!!!.iii’Ms 

— defeats Leontius. ' * * * }•}’ tfo 

— evacuates Canzaca ...ft}’ £ 9 ? 

— executes Shahr-Barz...;;;;;.§/• 

— flies from Ctesiphon.. . •-- 

— flies from Dastagherd 

— ms character. 

— his palace pillaged!!.!!. 

imprisoned in his treasury. 

— iTv P /^^^f eated generlils * ’* 


iii, 5 <6 
iii, 531 
iii, 5 3 
iii, 531 
iii, 532 
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1 Coins of Perozes, of Persia 

— of Persian empire..... . *?}• f?? 

— of Sapor m...:, ..??* 

— of Varahran V . ^ 

“"Si"' Palestine by 11 - i4u 

■'. 


iii, 507 
iii, 521 
iii, 516 


— inodes Syria!.Color iruAssyrian statuary.*!!. ™ 

invited to Hieranniia .Coloi s of Assyrian bas-reliefs . I’ 

of ornamentation!!!. }’ £8 

of Babylonish art. . .?£ 

~ oj enameled bricks.. J }» 

— of Median.battiemeuts .. . ib™ 

T used m Babylonian art . .’.W. ■}’ 

CoinenkolusV^pla^es U philippicus *' * a} 1 J§ 


- invited to Hierapoiis 

— occupies Rhodes 

— rids himself of Balira'm 

— seizes Liiius, the envoy "'' 777 ’ cio 

— succeeds Hormisdas IV..!!!.iii’fuf 

— takes Alexandria. }}}» gS 

~ JJges Caesarea Mazaca !!!•!!;!.iii 50 a 

^ takes Daras. .}}}• 5 ?® 

— takes Jerusaiem..!!!. ]]}’ 

Christian burial a sacrilege in Persia iii’ 4 on 

— fnAm"nl“ P . u .T dbyChosro ^ ii: *«• *« I 

— in Parthia. . H}» z!j9 

— reinstated iu Armenia'!!!.iii 494 

ChffW !. iii*’ 490 

Chi onology of Assyria. . 

~ 0 $ D ^bylon, Table of.. J’ E? 

— studied in Assyria.'.':.. *’ f ’ 

ii|' || I 

- ra Sb;ate. 

rimnV daed by Sennacherib. . Hi-q 

from Asiaf Mlnor - - JW 

imon dies at, rutin™ . *?• Ivl 


Cimon dies at Citium.!!!'/’' u = (M 

ChosroSsil llllluf 

— of anc^nt Chalda^i SSyria . {■« 

^ ojAssyria located ...!!!!.iV ' 

~ Babylonian empire.. 1 '}!’ fS 

— of Media mentioned.. . «’ i4 A 

— of Perdau empire ....!!. }}» 9q f 

Citium Siege of, raised .. {}’ 

Citron-trees of Assyria.. T 'M 

Civilization of Assyrians . ]' knt 

Cleombrotus, Death of, . .?* ^ 

Climate of Assyria 


- « chaise .:: ,,plre ; -.«; ® 

— of Media... .?» ^ 


ii, 49P 
i, 139 


Coats,ofmail of & A Syrians':.'... 

99S U6 * the suburb of Ctesiphon '' 

See Darius III. 

Coffins of the Chaldaeans 
Com legends of Persia. . 

— testimony of Sapor II. 

rw uag ^ Darius Hystaspis. 

Co l “ 8 Balas or Persia .?!!'. " " , 9 * 

— of Isdigerd III.. 

“ ofKobadI1 .:::::::::::::::: h!;MI 


i, 260 
iii, 355 

i, 58 
iii, 276 
iii, 377 
ii, 473 


Commercial enterprise of Baby'i'on’' * ii’S 
Commissariat of a Persian aiunv '' ii <155 

PnJJ!?i° dus b ® com es emperor. 3 .ij}’ foi 

Concobar, a city of Media... . «’ 

Conquests of Mithridates. .’ U 

Consolidation of Parthia... .]!?’ 

rnnci an ^ a> Romai i head-quarters ” iii’ 4 ^ 

I Constantina ransomed from Persia * ill’ 
Constantine receives Horm sdas ’ ’ 3 m 

- the emperor dies. * ‘ ’ HJ* gg 

- results of nis death... . 0$ 

SSSfflIS 

- replies e to y Sapnr a if d by Persiaus - • |||.' f» 

- sentis embassy to Parthia..!. 5 }•’ 

- 11 ® ceded to the Homans'.iii ’ 9 ns 

Cordyene ravaged by Kurs, thc Sc'nh- ’ 308 

Cosmetics used by PeV'si'anV. H]* S? 

coi^? ny the Cha]d£ean s!!!!! " i ’ 3 75 
Cossaeans, adjacent to Media. *** ? o? 

Costunie of Assyrian royalty .i' 283 * 289 

- of Assyrian soldiers.. . . i’ o ?2 

- of Assyrians. . 

- AS 

- S? pSa “ obliity - • • ;;;; S; 11 

- of Persian courioffleei-s.V.. 21 if' Sn 

- of Sassamaus. .Vs i' o--’ 

- of the Maci . . ^ 

- of the Medes. 1 . 1 . 1 * 

w omen in Babylon !!!!!!. j ’ 290 

Cotton fabrics of Babylon . . J}’ 

Countries bordering on Persia. « 

Court ceremonial Ih Assyria. . J’ fol 

- ceremonials in Media... . ,}* ^ 

-customs of Persia. . 

a,,d slain - | % 

Cri^defeLled b yCyrus.ii * 253 ’ 4 # 

. ;;;: « ^ 

Ctesias, as Assyrian authority! 


ii, 16S 
i, 361 
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Ctesias, his duplicating of kings. ii, 85 

— his long chronology. ii, 82 

— on the size of Babylon. ii, 172 

Ctesiphon, a court city of Parthia_iii, 51 

— its Fire-temple burned. iii, 3S9 

— occupied by Cassius. iii, 187 

— Plundered by Sep. Severus. iii, 194 

— taken by Cariis. iii, 298 

— taken by Sa’ad.iii, 553 

— taken by Sept. Severus. iii, 194 

— taken by Tayer. iii, 816 

— taken by Trajan. iii, 178 

Cunaxa, Persians defeated at. ii. 519 

Cuneiform writing of Chaldsea. i, 43 

Cup used by Chosroes I. iii, 492 

Cushite origin of Chaldaeans. i, 31 

Customs of Babylonians. ii, 211 

— ot the Scythians. i, 494 

Cyaxares I. attacks Lydia,. ii, 103 

— captures Nineveh. il, 93,239 

— Conquests of.ii. 92, 240 

— Death of. ii, 108 

— defeated by Madyes. ii, 89 

— invades Assyria... i, 499 

— invests Nineveh. i, 491 

Cylaces killed as a traitor.iii, 373 

Cylinder inscription of Tiglath- 

Pileser l. i, 392 

Cymbals of the Assyrians. i, 308 

Cyprian revolt under Evagoras. ii, 524 

Cyprus erects an effigy of Sargon .... i, 442 

— Island of, described. il, 284 

— reduced by Idricus. ii,530 

Cyrenaica, as a Persian province. ii, 285 

Cyropolis on the Jaxartes. ii, 4 2 

Cyrus II., the Great, accedes. ii, 433 

— at the Median court.ii. 111, 432 

— Character of. ii, 440 

— crosses the Tigris. ii, 254 

— conquers Boctria. ii, 440 

— Death of.iii, 445 

— defeats Nabonadlus. ii, 254 

— overthrows 31edia. ii, 114 

— takes Babylon.ii, 257, 443 

— takes Sardis.ii, 253, 437 

— Tomb of.ii, 402, 405 

Cyrus, the prince, saved from death. ii, 512. 
Cyrus the Younger, Rebellion of. ii, 513 

— Character of. ii, 519 

— falls at Cunaxa. ii, 518 

Cythera seized by Persian fleet. ii, 624 

Dacia subdued by Trajan. iii, 170 

Daggers of the Assyrians. i, 208 

Dagisthaeus abandons Petra. iii, 466 

— superseded by Bessas. iii, 400 

Dalne invade Parthia. iii, 151 

Damascus—its position. ii, 128 

— reduced by Tiglath-Pileser II. i, 429 

— Shalmanezer It. attacks. 1,409 

— takeu by the Persians .iii, 520 

— taken by Tiglath-Pileser II. i, 430 

Damaseius welcomed in Persia. iii, 4S9 

Dama«pia, wife of Artaxerxes 1. ii, 506 

Dancing at Parthian feasts. iii, 237 

Dara or Dareium founded. iii, 80 

Daras. Belisarius victorious near.iii, 444 

— besieged and ransomed. ill, 457 

— Fortress of. built. iii, 438 

— taken by Chosroes I.... iii, 479 

— taken by Chosr«>es II. iii,518 

— to remain a fortified post. iii, 450 

Darics coined by Darlns Hystaspis... ii, 474 
Darius Hystaspis, Accession of. 11,4*8 

— Character of. ii, 485 

— Coinage of. il, 473 

— conquers the Getae. ii, 473 

— conquers Thrace. Ii, 479 

— Death of. il, 485 

— executes governors. ii, 465 

— founds a government. ii, 406 

— massacres Magian priests. il, 458 

— Palace of. 11, 388 

— quells revolts. ii, 460 

— queils the Ionian revolt. ii, 183 


Darius Hystaspis reduces Kagartia.. ii, 463 

— Scythian expedition of. ii, 477 

— Second period of. ii, 475 

— takes Babylon. ii, 461 

— takes Miletus. ii, 483 

Darius Nothus, Accession of. ii, 5 »6 

— character of. ii, 511 

— executes Arsites. ii, 507 

Darius III. (Codomannus) aecedes_ ii, 533 

— defeated at Issus. ii, 

— his conduct at Arbela. ii, 54 > 

— sends embassies to Alexander. ii, 641 

— sets out from Babylon. ii, 583 

— vanquished at Arbela. ii,64J 

Dastagherd, Persian court at.iii, 529 

Date culture of Babylonia. ii, 220 

Date-palm of Chaldaea. i, 23 

Dates used for making liquor.iii, 230 

Datls defeated at Marathon. ii, 485 

Dav-Kina, the Chaidsean deity. i, 80 

Dead, Disposal of in Persia.ii, 63; iii, 441 

Dead Sea described. ii, J44 

Debt avoided by Persians. ii, 319 

Decidius Saxa killed. iii, 106 

Deer-hunting in Assyria. i, 30i 

Deities of Assyria, Table of. 1,358 

— of the Assyrians. i, 346 

— of the Chaldaeans. 1, 72 

— of Zoroastrianism. iii, 583 

Deity in Zoroastrianism. iii,58o 

Deluge, Chaldaean tradition. i, 94 

Demavend, Peak of . ii, 2 

Demetrius II. takeu prisoner. iii, 46 

— released by Phraates II. iii, 56 

Democedes, Voyage and escape of... ii, 476 
Demosthenes defends oaesarea Ma- 

zaca. iii. 284 

Derbend Pass, Fortification of.iii, 433 

Deriah i-Nemek lake. ii, 269 

Deserts of Persia Proper. ii, 273 

Diaclra, See Hit. 

Diadem of Persian kings. ii, 339 

Diarbekr. See Aniida, 

Dice-playing in Persia. ii, 352 

Dio better authority than Herodian. iii, 2(J3 
Diocletian and Narses make a treaty iii, 307 

— appears in Armenia. ill, 299 

— humiliates Galerlus. iii,3"3 

— makes war on Narses.iii, 302 

Divination of the Magians. ii, 63 

Divisions of Persia under Chosroes I. iii, 484 

Diyaleh river described.i, 7,124 

Dizabul retires before Hormisdas ... iii, 477 

— sends embassy to Chosroes I. iii, 477 

— the Turk invades Persia. iii, 477 

Dogs of Media. ii, 33 

Domentziolus succeeds Leontius. iii,5l8 

Domestic animals as captives. i. 280 

— auimals of Assyria. i, 150 

— animals of Babylonia. ii, 160 

— animals of Chaidsea. i, 27 

— animals of Persia. ii, 304 

Dorians submit to Persian rule. ii, 440 

Draugiaua assists Cvrus. ii, 442 

Dream of Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 249 

Dress, a luxury of the Medes. ii, 39 

— See Costume. 

Dualism in Zoroastrianism... .ii, 421; iii, 579 

— Origin of. ii, 52 

Dur taken by Assyrians. . i, 43u 

Dura reached in retreat. iii, 865 

— Treaty made at. iii, 367 

— War after Treaty of. iii. 375 

Earthenware of Babylon. ii, 203 

Earthquake at Antioch. iii, 176 

Earthquakes at Antioch. lli, 454 

Eastern conquests of Cyrus. B, 441 

Eating and drinking in Persia. ii. Sot! 

EberwJz. See Chosroes II. Ill, 502 

Eebatana, Northern, or Gaza. ii, 13 

— taken by Darius Hystaspis. il, 462 

Ecbatanas, The two, of Media. il, 9 

Eclipse of 753 B. C. 1,374 

— of the sun stops a battle.—11,104,240 
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Edessa besieged by Chosroes I. iii, 463 

— burned by Lucius Quietus.iii, 179 

— Christian church at.iii, 225 

— occupied by Narses.iii, 51S 

— ransomed from Persians. iii, 457 

— taken by Chosroes IL. iii, 519 

Edomites subdued by Esar-haddon.. i, 469 

Education of Persian sons. ii, 358 

Egean islands ruled by Persia. ii, 2S3 

Egypt, a natural enemy of Babylon., ii, 150 

— after time of Sargon. i, 439 

— as a Persian province. ii, 284 

— attacked by Iphicrates. ii, 526 

— attacked by Sargon. ii, 235 

— conquered by Cambyses. ii, 449 

— conquered by Esar-haddon. i, 471 

— Governor of, executed. ii, 465 

— invaded by Asshur-bani-paL. i, 478 

— invaded by Chosroes II. iii, 520 

— invaded by Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 245 

— liberated by Psammetichus... i, 483 

— occupied by Alexander. ii, 543 

— reconquered by Asshur-bani-pal.. i, 477 

— recovered to Persia, 455 B. C. ii, 504 

— reduced by Artaxerxes III. ii, 531 

— revolts against Darius Nothus. ii, 509 

— revolts under Artaxerxes I. ii, 503 

— threatened by Scythians. i, 496 

Egyptian grain as tribute. ii, 469 

— influence in Assyrian art. 1, 221 

— revolt of 487 B.C. ii, 4S5 

Egyptians defeated by Sargon. i, 438 

— defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 241 

— defeated by Sennacherib. i, 449 

Ekron taken by Sennacherib. i, 449 

El Hadhr. See Hatra. 

El Kasr mound of Babylon. ii, 178 

Elam or Susiana located.i, 17; ii, 122 

— War of Assyria with. i, 479 

Elamites, Antiquity of. i, 105 

Elamitic campaign of Sennacherib... i, 458 
Elburz and Zagros compared. ii, 2 

— mountain-chain.ii, 279; iii, 37 

Elephants a terror to Arabs.iii, 546 

— first used in battle. ii, 545 

— Use of, in war.iii, 229 

Eltekeh, Sennacherib victorious at... i, 449 

Elulaeus, king of Babylon. ii, 234 

Elwend, modern of Mount Orontes. ii, 9, 15 
Embassadors reply to Crassus.iii, 86 

— of Persia made prisoners.iii, 264 

Embassies of Darius to Alexander... ii, 5 4 

— respected by the Parthians. iii, 231 

Emblems of Asshur, the deity. i, 343 

Embossed work of Assyria.. i, 2.3 

Emesa resists the Persians.iii, 284 

Empalement as a punishment. i, 278 

Employments of Assyrians. i,337 

Enameled bricks in Assyria. i, 227 

Encampments of the Persians. ii, 321 

Enuea Hodoi, Sacrifices at... . ii, 427 

Enu, the Chaldaean deity. i, 76 

Ephesus, Greeks defeated near. ii, 432 

Ephraim.Antioch bishop, denounced iii, 4:>3 
Ephthaiite war of Kobad.iii, 438 

— monarch slain by Chosroes I.Iii, 474 

Ephthalites assist Perozes.iii, 410 

— attacked by Isdigerd II.iii, 405 

— attacked by Turks.iii, 476 

— cut up by Romans.iii, 4C6 

— defeated by Smbat..iii, 517 

— ensnare Isdigerd II.Iii, 4US 

— invade Persia.iii. 4u) 

— receive Prince Kobad.iii, 423 

Epyaxa, queen of Cilicia. ii, 5 ; 4 

Esar-haddon, Accession of. i, 467 

— Architecture of. i, 473 

— conquers Egypt. i, 471 

— Death of. 1, 473 

— invades Arabia... i, 469 

— invades Armenia. i, 463 

— invades Biban. 1,471 

— Palace of. 1, 474 

— penetrates Arabia. 1, 470 


Esar-haddon relates a Median invasion ii, 84 

— subdues Cilicia. i, 468 

— subdues Chaldaea. i, 469 

— subdues Edom. i, 469 

— takes Sidon. i, 468 

— takes Thebes. i, 472 

— transplants Sidonians. i, 468 

— Wars of. i, 468 

Ethiopia, as a neighbor of Persia_ ii, 297 

— submits to Sargon. i, 440 

— See also Abyssinia. 

Ethiopian king recovers Egypt. i, 473 

— supremacy in Egypt. i, 438 

Ethnic character of the Medians. ii, 36 

Ethnology of Assyria. i, 151 

— of Babylonia.. ii, 162 

— of Chaidaea. i, 28 

— of Persian races.ii, 274. 282, 315 

— oftheMedes.. ii, 78 

— of the Parthians.iii, 9 

Etiquette of the Persian court. ii, 351 

Eunomius defends Theodoeipoiis.... iii, 396 
Eunuchs, aiuong Assyrians. i, 299 

— of the Persian court. ii, 348 

Euphrates and Tigris compared. i, 5 

— crossed by Alexander at Thapsacus ii, 545 

— crossed by Alexander Severus_iii, 265 

— crossed by Uarus..iii, 297 

— divided Babylon.. ii, 172 

— passed by Chosroes II.iii, 519 

— passed by Persians at Obbane.iii, 457 

— turned from its channel.. ii, 256 

Europeans as army officers. iii, 242 

— at court of Chosroes I.iii, 489 

Europus, headquarters of Belisarius iii, 461 
Eusebius, embassador from Zeno.... iii, 413 
Evagoras and Cyprian revolt. ii, 524 

— defeated by Tiribazus. ii, 525 

Evil-Merodach accedes in Babylon... ii, 249 
Execution of captives by Assyria.... i,278 
Exedares made king of Armenia. ... iii, 170 

Exportations of Assyria. i, 323 

Fables of Bidpai of Hindustan.iii, 490 

Fakim, the Turkish princess.iii, 495 

Famine in Persia under Perozes.iii, 411 

Fan-bearers in Assyria. i, 292 

Fars, or modern Persia defined. ii, 267 

Fasting at Nineveh.. i, 426 

Fasts and festivals of Assyrians. i, 365 

Feasting of the ancients.. .i, 334; ii, 43,221, 344 

Festivals, Religions, in Babylon. ii, 227 

Fifth Monarchy. See Persia. 

Firdausi, his great work.iii, 490 

Fire-altars of the Persians .iii, 271 

Fire-temples of Persians.iii, 5S3 

First Monarchy. See Chaidaea. 

Firuzabad. palace described.iii, 565 

Fish diet of Chaldaeans. i, 69 

— of the Chaldaean marshes. ii, 160 

— of the Persian Gulf. ii, 307 

— scarce in Media. ii, 31 

Fishing device of storks. ii, 159 

— in Assyria. i, 304 

Flood seasons of Mesopotamia.. i, 9 

— Tradition of, in Chaidaea. i, 95 

Flowers at Assyrian feasts. i, 335 

— of Media named. ii, 23 

Food of the Assyrians. i, 332 

— of the Babylonians. ii, 221 

— of the Chaldaeans.. i, 68 

— of the Persians. ii, 357 

Foot-soldiers of Assyria. i, 253 

Fourth Monarchy. See Babylon. 

Frankincense used in Assyria. i, 323 

Fruit-trees of Media. ii, 26 

Fruits of Assyria.i, 144 332 

— of Babylonia. . ii. 155 

— of Chaidaea. i, 24 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 302 

Furniture of Persian court. ii, 345 

— of the Assyrians.i, 235,336 

Gabinius marches to Egypt. iii, 83 

Galerins defeated by the Persians... iii, 303 

— restores Tiridates. iii, 304 
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Galleys of the Assy Wans m I....,. i, 316 

— of the Persians. ii, 333 

Gambalu tribe resist Esar-haddon_ i, 471 

— tribe subdued. i, 4S0 

Game plentiful in Assyria. i, 303 

Gandarians of Persia. ii, 274 

Gardens of Babylon. ii* 175 

Gates of Babylon. ii, 172 

Gateway of enormous stones. ii, 4U8 

Gathas, or songs of the Zendavesta. ii, 46, 50 

Gaza taken by Xeco. ii, 241 

Gecko, or nocturnal lizard. ii, 3l£ 

Gem-cutting in Assyria. i, 230 

Gems of ancient Persia.ii, 306,314 

— of Babylonian empire. ii, 157 

Genesius, Theory of. i, 39 

Genii of the Assyrians. 1,359 

Gennesa^et. See Sea of Tiberias. 
Geography of Assyria.i, 120,129 

— of cnaldsea. i, 3 

— of Parthia Proper. iii, 1 

— of Persian empire. ii, 266 

George, envoy, treats with Persians.. iii. 517 
Georgia, Christians of, persecuted... iii, 414 

Germanicus sent into Asia. iii, 127 

Germanus defeated near Daras..iii, 513 

— assigned to defend Antioch. iii, 454 

— saves Constantina. iii, 499 

Gbilan and Mazanderan, Modern_ ii, is 

Giido the Moor detaches Africa. iii, 336 

Glassware of Assyrians. i, 233 

— of Babylon.. ii, 204 

Gloues, entrapped by stratagem. iii, 4:17 

Gobryas, tue Susianian rebel.. ii, 405 

Gobv, a fish of Chaldaea. i, 27 

Gold r nd silver work in Assyria.. i, 225 

— yield of Lydia. ii, li<2 

Golden Horn a barrier to the Persians iii, 523 

— images. Solidity of. ii, 2> 2 

Gordian murdered at Zaitha. iii, 282 

Gorges of Persia Proper. id, 

Gotarzes, Accession of. iii, 141 

— Death of.iii, 149 

Government of vassal kingdoms. i, 502 

— fouuded by Darius Hystaspis. ii, 466 

Grand vizier of Assyria. i, 291 

Granicus, Battle of the. ii, 536 

Great Hall of Audience at Persepolis ii, 397 
Great Pillared Halls at Persepolis... ii, 394 

Grecian possessions of Persia. ii, 283 

Greece, a tempting land to Persia_ ii, 297 

— and Persia conclude a peace. ii, 5 5 

— March of Xerxes through. ii. 493 

Greek city built near Ctesiphon.iii, 458 

— fleet defeated by Sennacherib. i, 459 

— physician sent to Persia.iii, 464 

— sages welcomed in Persia.iii, 489 

— temples burned by Persians. ii, 424 

— towns of Parthia.iii, 49 

— traditions of Sardanapalus. i, 483 

Greeks bribed by Persian gold. ii, 5J8 

— rout Persians at Cunaxa. ii, 620 

— victorious at Piataea. ii, 5tX> 

— victorious at Salamis. ii, 497 

Green rubies. See Emeralds. 

Gregoria marries Constantine III.... iii, 539 

Greyhounds esteemed in Media. ii, 33 

Grumbates loses his son at Amida... iii, 334 
Gubazes assassinated by Romans.... iii, 47U 

— hides in the mountains.iii, 464 

— saved from assassination.iii, 465 

— submits to Chosroes I.iii, 459 

— succeeded by Tzathes. iii, 470 

Guebres or fire-worshipers. ii, 63 

Gula.the oriental sun-goddess.f, 8',353 

Gum-tragacanth found in Media. ii, 26 

Gurdanaspa imprisons Chosroes IL... iii, 532 

Gurgenes retires into Lazica..iii, 441 

Gurguna succeeds Ismi-dagon. i, 1(8 

Gyges, Accession of.. ii, 99 

— of Lvdia, Embassy of. i, 479 

— rebels against Assyria.. 1,433 

— takes Colophon. ii, l<x) 

Gynaieeum or the Persian court. ii, 346 


Hadrian succeeds Trajan...... ill, 180 

— withdraws from Assyria. . Hi, i£> 

Hagisa dethroned at Babylon. ii, 236 

Hagmatan. see Eeoatana. 

Hair and beards of Babylonians. Ii, 1P5 

Halicarnassus taken by Alexander.. ii, 537 

Hall of an Hundred Colun ns. H, 395 

Hall of Audience at Persepolis.. ii, 397 

Hamadan, the site of Ecbatana. ii, 9 

Hamath atttacked by Assyrians. i, 410 

Hanging-gardens in Assyria.. i, 337 

— of Babylon.ii, 175 , 248 

Hareem court of Sargon. i, I9i) 

Harp-playing in Assyria. i, 306 

Harpagus succeeds Mazares . ii, 433 

Hatra, Architecture of. iii, 213 

— besieged by Sept. Severus.iii, 195 

— besieged by Trajan. iii, 179 

— betrayed to the Persians.iii, 2*0 

— palace a Sassaniau model.iii, 561 

— taken by Trajan... iii, 177 

Hawking a Persian sport. hi, 593 

Hazael assassinates Ben-hadad. i, 410 

— submits to Esar-haddon. l, 469 

Hazaravougd invades Armenia.Iii, 416 

Hazilu rebels against Assyria.. i, 399 

Hea, the oriental deity.i, 78, 349 

Head-dress of Persian kings. ii, 339 

Hecatompylos, in Parthia.iii, 26, 30 

Helena, Church of, burnt. iii, 520 

Helepolis, or movable towerof attack hi, 352 

Heliocles, the parricide. hi. 43 

Hellespont bridged by Xerxes 1. ii, 488 

Helmets of the Assyrians. i, 260 

Heraclianus defeated by Zenobia_iii,2S3 

Heraclius appointed by Phillppicus. iii, 498 

— attempts resistance to Persia..iii, 522 

— consults the Gospel as an oracle... iii, 524 

— defeats Shahr-Barz.iii, 523 

— defends the Sarus bridge.iii, 526 

— driven to despair. iii, 522 

— invades Armenia. iii, 523 

— makes pilgrimage to Jerusalem... hi, 535 

— plunders Persian palaces.hi, 531 

— reaches Chnsethas. id, 529 

— succeeds Phocas. iii, 519 

— takes Amida and Martyropolis_iii, 525 

— takes twenty-eight standards. iii, 530 

— tries to reach Carthage. ill, 522 

— winters in Cappadocia. Iii. 526 

Herodotus, Assyrian dates of. 1,370 

— estimated as an authority. i, 30 

— on size of Babylon .. ii, IT! 

Herons of Babylonia described. ii, 159 

Hezekiah besieged by Sennacherib... i, 449 

— treats with the envoys. i, 452 

Hierapolis, Chosroes 1L a guest at.... iii, 5u7 

— ransomed with silver. iii, 453 

— taken by Chosroiis 11. iii, 519 

Hieroglyphs n< ticed in Assyria. i, 223 

Hieromax river located. ii, 142 

Hillah. Mount!s of. 1, 477 

Hillai slays Rustam. iii, 5M 

Hindustan searched for its learning, hi, 49o 

Hlppophagy in Persian religion. ii, 5; 

Hira reduced by Kated.iii, 544 

History aud chronology of Babylon.. ii, 230 

— of Chaldaea, Dawn of. I, V U 

Hittites conquered b7 Assyrians. 1,3sI 

Hoa, the oriental deity.I, 78,349 

“ Hollow Syria’* described. ii, 127 

Holwan taken by Sa’ad.iii, 554 

Holy Land. See Palestine. 

Homa ceremony In Persia.11,5G; ill, 586 

Homerites rise against Abyssinia_iii, 475 

Honesty of the Babylonians. ii, 169 

Honorius, emperor of the West. iii, 386 

Hordesaanoy Pa rt'»ia on the north, iii, 63 
Hormuz killed by Kaled.1U. 514 

— Partisans defeated at.iii, 21*», 260 

— or Ram-Aormuz built.iii, 313 

Hormuzan becomes an Islamite.iii, 555 

Hormisdas loses the throne.iii, 301 

— Prince, imprisoned.ill, 315 
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Hormisdas Prince escapes to Rome, iil, 319 
Hormisdasl. succeeded by Varahran I iii, <:94 

— succeeds Sapor I.. iii, 29.) 

Hormisdas II., death of. iii, 315 

— Marriage of. iii, 314 

— succeeds Narses. iii, 312 

Hormisdas III. defeated by Perozes. iii, 410 
Hormisdas IV. becomes a tyrant. iii, 500 

— blinded and imprisoned.Iii, 502 

— drives out the Turks. iii, 4T7 

— insults Bahrain. iii, 501 

— succeeds Chosroes I.iii, 495 

Horses as offerings of sacrifice. ii, 50 

— inferior in Babylonia. ii, 100 

— of Assyria.. i, 150 

— of Assyrian chariots. i, 245 

— of Media. ii, 33 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 305 

— protected by armor. ii, 323 

— reared in Persia. iii, 253 

— sacrificed in Persia. ii, 422 

Hoshea.of Israel taken by Shalmanezer i, 43) 

Hostages in the East. iil, 231 

Houses of the Assyrians. . i, 3 !5 

Human sacrificial altars. ii, 174 

Humbanigas defeated by Sargou. i, 433 

Hunuic allies suggest a new ram.... iii, 467 

Huns, Peculiarities of the.iii, 4u0 

Hunting, a Sassanian sport.iii, 592 

— habits of Parthiaus.iii, 238 

— in Media. ii, 44 

— in Persia. ii, 352 

— lions in Assyria. i, 295 

Hur or Ur, the early capital. i, 12 

Hurkl, the Chaldaean deity. i, 80 

Huruk or Erech in Chaldeea. i, 104 

Hyrcania, adjoining Parthla. iii, 7 

— Revolt in.iii, 153 

Hyrcanians conquered by Cyrus. ii, 411 

— Country of the. it, 280 

— defeated by Darius Hystappts_ ii, 463 

Hyrcanus deposed at Jerusalem.iii, 106 

Iberia divided between claimants... iil,375 

— rises against Isdigerd II. iii, 407 

— secured by Kobad. iii, 441 

— surrendered to Rome. iii, 307 

Iberian king dethroned by Sapor II. iii, 373 

Idolatries adopted by Persians. ii, 428 

Idolatrous images of Babylon. ii, 174 

Idolatry in Assyria. i, 361 

— in Sassanian religion. iii, 585 

— overthrown by Cyrus. ii, 444 

— Persians averse to. ii, 422 

Idols, Assyrian, Composition of. i, 362 

Idrieus reduces Cyprus. ii, 530 

Idumaea located. ii, 132 

Iguanas persecuted by Mohammedans ii, 308 

Ii, the Chaldaean deity. i, 73 

ligi succeeds Urukh in Chaldaea.'. i, 104 

Image-worship in Parrhia. ill, 221 

Images carried captive. i, 277 

— of Babylonian worship. ii, 227 

immorality in Babylon. ii, 167 

Immortality in Zoroastrianism..ii, 56; iii, 587 

“Immortals” cut to pieces. iii, 397 

Implements of labor in Assyria. i, 338 

Imports of the Assyrians. i, 321 

— of the Babylonians. ii, 219 

Inarus crucified in Persia. ii, 504 

— siays \rchaemenes. ii, 503 

Indates defeated by the Syrians. iii, 56 

Indian dominion of Persia doubted, iii, 476 
Indus river as a Persian stream. ii, 288 

— tract conquered by Persia. ii, 475 

— Valley of the.:. ii, 278 

Infantry of the Sassanians.iii, 595 

— service of Assyria. i, 252 

Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 260 

— of Tiglath-Pileser I. i, 382 

Inscriptions of a bas-relief. iii, 278 

Insects of Babylonia. ii, ICO 

— of Media. ii, 32 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 304 

Intaglios on Assyrian stones. i, 230 


I Intaphres takes Babylon. ii, 464 

Intemperance in Assyria. i, 333 

— iu Parthla.iii, 239 

Intoxication, as a duty, in Persia_ ii, 357 

Ioniau Revolt reviewed. ii, 481 

Iphicrates and Pharuabazus attack 

Egj pt. ii, 526 

Iran, Great plateau of. ii, 273 

Irauic character of the Medes. ii, 36 

— character ot' the Persians. 11, 315 

— legends, Character of.ii, 53, 59 

— phases of religion. ii, 60 

Iron unknown in Chaldaea. i, 62 

— in boulders in Persia. ii, 312 

Irrigating channels.i,325; ii, 27; iii, 251 

Irrigation in Assyria.i, 142, 325 

— in Media . ii, 27 

— necessary in Mesopotamia. i, 22 

Isdigerd L, Death of.iii, 393 

— guardian to son of Arcadius.iii, 387 

— persecutes Christians. iil, 389 

— succeeds Varahran I.iii, 385 

Isdigerd II., Death of . iii, 408 

— attempts to convert Armenia.iii, 406 

— defeated by Ephthaiites. iii, 408 

— expels the Tatars.iii, 4ui 

— makes peace with Rome. iii, 4»4 

— succeeds Varahran V.iii, 403 

Isdigerd III. escapes from Rei. iii, 558 

— murdered by a subject.iii, 558 

— resists the Arabians.iii, 542 

— retreats from Sa’ad.iii, 552 

— succeeds Azermidocht. iii, 541 

Isdigunas treats with Justinian.iii, 469 

Isfahan, the site of Aspadan. ii, 17 

Ishtar, the oriental Venus. i, 90, 356 

Isiamism. See Mohammedanism. 

Ismi-dagon, king of Chaldeea. i, 108 

Ispabara restored to his throne. i, 443 

Israel, First captivity of. i, 430 

Issus, Persians defeated at. ii, 539 

Istakr, Palace at. ii, 403 

— See also Persepolis. 

Iva, the oriental deity.i, 85, 352 

Ivories of Assyrian art. i, 225 

Ivory, an Assyrian import. i, 321 

Izates buried in Palestine. iii, 151 

— receives Artabanes. iii, 140 

Izirtu taken by Asshur-bani-pal. i, 479 

Jabbok river located. ii, 142 

Jaghetu river in Media. ii, 6 

Jarrnak river located . ii, 142 

Jars, Burial, of Chaldeea. i, 59 

Jaxartes river described. ii, 289 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah killed. ii, 243 

Jerahi river located. ii, 135 

Jerusalem sacked by Chosroes II.iii, 520 

— taken by Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 244 

Jet—origin of its name. ii, 314 

Jewelry worn by Assyrian kings. i, 286 

Jewish appearance of Assyrians. i, 153 

— Captivity, First. i, 430 

— Captivity, Second. i, 443 

— Captivity, Third. ii, 244 

— giant sent to Tiberias.iii, 23L 

— temple—its.building stopped. ii, 456 

Jews never revolted against persia ii, 47, 425 
Jezdigerd. See Isdigerd. 

Johannes defeated and recalled. iii, 497 

John the Merciful flies to Cyprus .... iil, 520 

Joppa taken by Sennacherib. i, 448 

Jordan river described. ii, 141 

— Valley described. ii, 129 

Joseph, patriarch, martyred in Persia iii, 408 
Josiah defeated by Neco. ii, 106 

— mortally wounded. 11,241 

Jotapa married to Alexander.iii, 117 

Jovian makes treaty with Sapor.iii, 367 

— proclaimed emperor. ill, 364 

Judaism, changes occur in. iii, 291 

Judea invaded by Sennacherib.1, 449,452 

Judith, as a literary authority. ii. 123 

Jumjuma mound of Babylon.... ii, 179 

Julian addresses his army at Zaitlia iii, 34# 
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Julian avoids taking Cteslphon.iii, 358 

— becomes emperor.iii, 343 

— burns Auathan. iii, 349 

— burns Diacira .iii, 350 

— defeats Meranes at Merangea.iii, 361 

— his military force.iii, 317 

— killed in battle.iii, 303 

— offends Arsaces, of Armenia.iii, 346 

— opens war with Persia.iii, 344 

— passes the Tigris.iii, 357 

— tears up a Persian message. iii, 345 

— threatens Constantius...iii, 341 

— takes Maogamaicha. iii, 354 

— takes Pensabor.iii, 352 

Juroipach, Fortress of, Derbend pass iii, 433 

Justice, Court of, in Persia.iii, 314 

Justin becomes emperor.iii, 438 

— breaks peace with Persia. iii, 478 

— refuses to adopt Chosroes.iii, 439 

— sends embassy to Ziligdes.iii, 439 

— succeeds Justinian. iii, 477 

Justinian orders a new fortress.iii, 442 

— purchases peace from Chosroes 1. iii, 464 

— ratifies the “Endless Peace”.iii,451 

— restores Martyropolis.iii, 442 

— succeeds Justin.iii, 442 

— treats with the Axumites.iii, 475 

— general, invades Persian Armenia iii, 480 

— the general, takes command. .. . iii, 480 

Kadisiyeh. See Cadesia. 

Kaied reduces Hira.iii, 544 

— takes Oboila. iii, 544 

Kanats. See Irrigating channels. 

Kapranisa taken by Assyrians. i, 39S 

Kaosesandhis brothers slain.iii, 449 

Kapotan Zow or Biue Sea of Media... ii, 8 

Kar-banit, Battle near . i, 477 

Kara in-das, king of Chaidsea. i. Ill 

Kargar, Sargon victorious at. i, 4-37 

Karun river, the great dyke. iii, 289 

Kasr mound of Babylon. ii, 179 

Katulphus betrays the Ephthalites.. iii, 476 

Kawah, Leather-apron or.iii, 546 

Kerek Sa'ideh, its length. . ii, 246 

Keresaspa, an ancient hero. ii, 58 

Kerkhah or choaspes river. ii, 136 

Kerman. See Carinauia. 

Kermanshah, Sculpture of. iii, 381 

Kettledrums during an onset. iii, 230 

Khabour river described.i, 7,123 

Khaluii, Battle of. i, 459 

Khammurabi, king of Chaldaea. i, 110 

Khanun carried to Assyria.. i, 438 

Kharbat subdued by Asshur-bani-pal i, 479 

Knareg sends embassy to Sargon_ i, 442 

Khatoun, the Tartar queen, captured iii, 401 

Khatouniyeh lake described. i, 126 

Khatti defeated by Assyrians. i, 384 

Khazar war of Kobad. iii, 427 

— couatry overrun by Chosroes I_ iii, 474 

Khazars invade Armenia. iii, 500 

Khirki subdued by Assyrians. i, 408 

Khoonazaberui river. ii, 269 

Khorassan, Narses, governor of.iii, 401 

Khorsabad palace of Sargon.i, 184, 444 

— Ruins of.i, 134, 159,180 

Khosr river in Assyria.. i, 165 

Khush-newaz ensnares Persian army iii, 418 

— marries a Persian slave. iii, 413 

— receives Perozes.iii, 410 

Kidarisor tiara of Persian kings. ii, 340 

Kileh-Sherghat, Ruins of.i. 133,135 

Kinaiuaoccupieo by Assyrians. i. 4 '») 

Kings of Assyria, Tables of.i, 372, 513 

Kis, Assyrian victory near. i, 447 

Kizii-Uzeu river in Media. ii, 6 

Kobad I. arrested and imprisoned... iii, 430 

— anxious about the succession. tii, 4 9 

— caiied to defend his frontier..iii, 437 

— censures Azarethes.iii, 447 

— claims Persian throne.ill, 423 

— Death of. iii, 447 

— declares war with Rome. iii, 431 

— demands a Roman payment.iii, 434 


Kobad I., First reign of.. iii, 426 

— flies to Ephthahtes. iii, 431 

— his contemporaries. iii, 432 

— leaves his crown to Chosro&s.iii, 447 

— makes treaty with Romans. iii, 437 

— massacres the Mazdakites. iii, 44<> 

— occupies Iberia.. iii, 441 

— requests Rome to adopt his son... iii. 439 

— retires uponNisibis.iii, 436 

— Second reign of.iii, 432 

— takes Amida. iii, 435 

— takes Theodosiopoiis.iii, 435 

— victimized by a priest.iii, 429 

Kobad II dies of grief. iii, 538 

— executes his brothers.iii, 537 

— favors Shahr-Barz.iii, 537 

— succeeds Chosroes II.iii, 535 

Koushans checked by Smbat. iii, 517 

— defeat Perozes. iii, 415 

Koweik or river of Aleppo.. ii, 138 

Koyunjik, Mound of.i, 162, 179 

— Palace at. 1,486 

Kfidrfts, Battle of. Ii, 462 

Kudur-Lagamer, Conquests of.i, 106, 116 

Kudur-Mabuk, of Chaldaea. i, 1<)7 

Kudur-Nakhunta flies to Khidala_ i, 458 

Kurri-galzu, king of Chaldaea. i, lli 

Ku gawar, the site of Concobar. ii, 17 

Kur or Araxes river. ii, 26s 

Kuran river located. il, 135 

Kurdistan, formerly called Cordyene iii, 308 

— identical with Zagros.. ii, 1 

— ravaged by Romans. iii, 496 

Kurdiyeh assassinates Bostani.iii, 515 

Kurs, the Scythian, ravages CordyenSiii, 482 

—the Scythian,captures Persian camp iii, 4S0 
Labienus captured and slain.iii, 107 

— successful in Asia Minor.iii, lo6 

Laborosoarchod succeeds Neriglissar ii, 251 

Laehish invested by Sennacherib_ i, 452 

Lag by an oriental beverage. i, 23 

Lail6 submits to Esar-haddon.. i, 470 

Lake of Hems described. ii, 146 

Lake Van—its biue water. ii, 29i 

Lakes of Babylonian empire. ii, 143 

— of Persia Proper.ii, 269; iii, 252 

Laki subdued by Assyrians. i, 397 

Land system of Chosroes I.iii, 485 

Language of Assyrians. i, 167 

— Human, Divisions of. i, 41 

— of the Chaidaeaus. i, 41 

— oftheMedes. ii, 67 

— of the Persians. ii, 365 

Lapis lazuli of Persia. ii, 314 

Larrak, or Larsa, located. i, 12 

Lazic war of 541 A.D. ill, 458 

— of 549 A.D.iii, 465 

Lazica assisted by Rome.iii, 461 

— occupied by Persians.iii, 411 

Learning of the Baby lonians. ii, 259 

Leonioas defends Thermopylae. ii, 496 

Leontius defeated by Chosroes II_iii, 518 

Libnah submits to Sennacherib. i, 453 

Libyan desert, Army perishes in the. ii, 451 

Liceiarius recalled by Justin.iii, 442 

Licorice plant of Assyria. 1,144 

Lighting of Assyrian palaces. i, 195 

Lilius imprisoned by Chosroes II_iii, 518 

Linen used for paper in Parthia.iii, 238 

Linguistic testimouy on Chaidsea— i, 34 
Lion-hunting in Assyria. 1,295 

— of Asshur-bani pal. i, 484 

Lions of Assyria described. i, 146 

— of Chaldma described. i, 26 

Liquor made from dates . iii, 236 

Litany, or river of Tyre described... ii, 139 
Locust plagues in Babylonia...ii. 160; iii, 156 

— of Media. 11. 32 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 304 

Locusts, Two kinds of, in Persia. ii, 304 

Longimanus. See Artaxerxes L 

Lubarna submits to Assyrians. i, 400 

Lueiaiianus defend Nisibis. iii, 326 

Luilya, king of Sidon, escapes. i, 447 
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i 


Lulimii subdued by Assyrians. i, 392 

Luxury or the Assyrians. i, 157 

— weakens each conquering power, ii, 39 

Lycanthrojpy, a kiud madness. ii, 249 

Lycian and Cariau revolt. ii, 505 

Lycon bribed to betray Lydia. ii, 507 

Lydia invaded by Cyrus the Great... ii, 437 
Lydian alliance against Persia. ii, 252 

— coalition against Cyaxares I. ii, 103 

— embassy of King Gyges. i, 479 

— kingdom—its antiquity. ii, 98 

— revolt of Pissuthnes. ii, 507 

Lyres of the Assyrians. i, 306 

Mace of the Assyrians. i, 263 

Macedon submits to Darius Hystaspis ii, 479 
Macedonian envoys massacred. ii, 479 

— victory at Arbela. ii, 548 

— victory on the Granicus. ii, 537 

Macedonians victorius at Issus. ii, 539 

Macrianus betrays the Roman army, ili, 283 
Macrinus becomes emperor.iii, 204 

— defeated atNisibis. iii, 204 

Mabog. See Hierapolis. 

Madyes, the Scythian, defeats Cyax¬ 
ares. ii, 89 

Magi of the Persian system. ii, 425 

— of the Sassanians. iii, 587 

— or priesthood of Parthia.iii, 47 

— opposed to cremation.iii, 2< 9 

Magian convention in Persia.iii, 272 

— priests massacred by Darius. ii, 458 

— supervision of taxes.iii, 486 

Magiansof Persia.ii, 425; iii, 245, 270 

— persecuted by Isdigerd.iii, 389 

Magism defined. ii, 60 

Magnifying-glasses of Babylon. ii, 202 

Magophonia established.ii, 458 

Mahometanism. See Mohammedanism. 

Maka or Myeians, Country of. ii, 279 

Mamigonian family of Armenia.iii, 4i5 

Manasseh, Revolt of . i, 472 

— taken to Babylon. i, 472 

Mandrocles—his bridge of boats. ii, 478 

Manna of Assyria. i, 145 

Manners of the Babylonians. ii, 211 

— of the. Parthiaus. iii, 13 

ManI offers a new creed.iii, 292 

— put to death by Varahran.iii, 294 

Manichaeaiis persecuted in Persia.... iii, 295 
Manizen betrayed by his daughter... iii, 2S0 

Manuel, the Armenian, Death of.iii, 380 

Maogamalcha taken by Julian.iii, 351 

Maranga, Battle at.iii, 361 

Marathon, Battle of. ii, 485 

Marcian made prefect of the East. .. iii, 478 

Mardians subdued by Phraates I.iii, 35 

Mardonlus occupies Athens. ii, 498 

— retreats into Asia. il, 484 

— slain at Plataea. ii, 499 

Margian rebels reduced to submission il, 463 

Marviana, adjacent to Parthia.iii, 6 

Marriage and divorce in Persia. ii, 65 

— customs of Persia. ii, 358 

— enforced by Chosroes I.iii, 488 

Martes, the pretender, slain. ii, 461 

Martialis slays Caracallus.iii, 204 

Martinus expelled from Telepbis — iii, 469 
Martyropolis betrayed to Persians... iii, 499 

— defended by Littas. iii, 447 

— Maruzas killed at. iii, 499 

— restored b * Justinian.iii, 442 

— takeu by Heraclius.iii, 525 

Maruzas killed at Marty ropolis.iii, 499 

Mashita palace described.iii, 566 

Masonry of Assyrian works. i, 203 

Massacre of Syrian soldiers.iii, 58 

Massagetae defeated by Cyrus. ii, 445 

— described. iii, 66 

Matyat taken by Assyrians. i, 398 

Maurice becomes Emperor.iii, 497 

— defeats Adarman. iii, 496 

— defeats and slays Tamehosro.iii, 497 

— espouses cause of Chosroes II.iii. 508 

r— succeeds Justinian, the general... iii, 481 


Maurice murdered by Phocas.iff, 518 

— takes Singara.iii, 482 

Maximin succeeds Severus.iii, 280 

Maximus appears in Persian camp.. iff, 397 

— defeated and slain.iii, 179 

Mazares reduces Sardis to submission ii, 43S 
Mazdak feeds a fire-altar by fraud... iff, 429 
Mazdakites massacred by Chosroes I iii, 450 

— massacred by Kobad. iii, 440 

Meaning of Assyrian names. i, 508 

Mebarsapes yields to Trajan.iii, 177 

Mebodes and Sapoes enter Armenia, iii. 481 

— executed by Chosroes 1.iii 450 

— secures Ctesiphonfor Chosroes II. iii, 510 

— takes Seleucia.iii, 510 

Mechanical arts of Babylon. ii, 201 

—knowledge in Assyria. i, 239 

Medea’s oil or naphtha... iff, 467 

Medes attack Nineveh. i, 491 

— expel the Scythians. ii, 91 

— Language of the. ii, 67 

— Origin of the. ii, 77 

— their early possession of Babylon. ii, 78 

— Writing practical among the. ii, 73 

Media, the third monarchy.ii, 1-121 

— Atropatene. See Atropatene. 

— causes of its overthrow. ii, 116 

— Description of. ii, 1 

— Ethnology of. ii, 36 

— Hunting, a sport of. ii, 43 

— invaded by Scythians.i, 495; ii, 89 

— Magna joined to Parthia.iff, 42 

— Polygamy in. ii, 44 

— reduced by Sargon. i, 443 

— Religion in. ii, 45 

— Zoology of. ff, 29 

Median alliance against Armenia.... iff, 116 

— aud Persian names. ii, 69 

— alphabetic characters. ii, 75 

— apple or citron. ii, 34 

— archers—their skill. ii, 40 

— barbarity in conquest. ii, 3S 

— battlements in seven colors. ii, 13 

— cities mentioned. ii, 9 

— cities without walls. ii, 12 

— climate and productions.ff, 22, 26 

— costume—its richness. ff, 42 

— cotirt splendors. ii, 107 

— dynasty of Berosus. ff, 81 

— equipment in war. ii, 40 

— fictitious kings. ff, 85 

— fondness of ornament.ff, 42,107 

— irrigating system. ii, 27 

— luxury at banquets. il, 42 

— military prowess. ii, 88 

— mineral resources. ii, 28 

— monarchy overthrown. ii, 113 

— palace at Ecbatana. ii, 10 

— physiognomy. ii, 37 

— profusion of flowers. ii, 28 

— revolt against Darius Hystaspis... ii, 462 

— type of women. ii, 37 

— weapons of warfare. ii, 41 

— writing materials. ii, 77 

Jledians revoltagainst DariusNothus ii, 510 
Medical School founded by Persia... iff, 4S9 

Medo-Persian empire founded. ii, 114 

Megabazus conquers Thrace. ff, 479 

— goes to Sardis. ii, 4S0 

Megabyzus recovers Babylon to Persia ii, 487 

— relieves Memphis. ii, 504 

— revolts in Syria. ff, 505 

Meherdates leaves Rome for Parthia iii, 143 

Melitene burnt by Persians. iii, 480 

Memphis surrenders to Cambyses. .. ii, 449 

— taken by Esar-haddon. i, 472 

Memnon, the Rhodian, Death of. ii, 53S 

— the Rhodian, sent totheHellespout ff, 534 

Menagerie park in Assyria. i, 401 

Menahem and Pul, the Assyrian. i, 424 

Mentor honored for victory . ii, 532 

Meranes killed near Samarah..iff, 363 

— pursues Julian’s army..iii, 361 

Mercury or Nebo of the orientals... .i, 91,357 
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Merdasas assassinated. Iii, 532 

Mermeroes, Deatn of.111,409 

— defeated In Armenia.iii, 444 

— relieves Petra. iii, 466 

— takes Tele phis.iii, 409 

Merodach, the Assyrian god. 1,355 

Merodach-Baladan, King of Babylon, ii, 233 

— captured by Sargon.. i, 4U 

— flies to an island. 1, 451 

— succeeds Eiuiaeus. ii, 234 

— taken captive. ii, 236 

Merodach-belatzu-ikbi defeated.. ii, 232 

Merodach-iddin-aklii accedes. ii, 231 

— captures idols. i, 393 

Merodach-shapik-ziri, Reign of. ii, 2 *1 

Merom orBalir-ei-Huleh.. ii, 340 

Meru overrun by barbarians.iii, 400 

Mesopotamia, Description of. ii, 125 

— invaded by Beiisirius. iii, 441 

— invaded by Sapor I.iii, 2sl 

— ravaged by C irus. iii, 2? 8 

— reduced by Trajan.iii, 175 

— Rivers of. i, 5 

— traversed by Cyrus the younger... ii, 515 

— Two roads into. iii, 347 

Metal castings of Assyria.. i,222 

Metallurgy of Chaidaeans. i, 63 

Metals of Persian empire. ii, 312 

Metal-work in Babylon. ii, 202 

Mihr-Hasis appointed regent.iii, 5:9 

— slain bySnahr-Barz. iii, 540 

Mihr-Xarses sent to Armenia.iii, 406 

Miletus submits to Cyrus. ii, 439 

— taken by Alexander. ii, 537 

— taken by Darius Hystaspis. ii, 4*3 

Military dress of Babylonians. ii, 214 

— dress of Persians. ii, 321 

— organization in Assyria. i, 269 

— power of Babylon. ii, 167 

— system of Parthia.iii, 225 

— tactics of Sassaniaus... iii, 594 

— usages of Assyrians. i, 241 

Mimetic art of Assyrians. i, 210 

— art of Persia. ii, 412 

— art of Sargon.. i, 445 

— art. See also Bas-reliefs. i, 210 

Mineral products of Assyria. i, 14> 

— products of Babylonia. ii, 157 

— products of Media.. ii, 28 

Minerals of Chaldaea. i, 25 

— of Persia.ii, 305, 312 

Mining as a siege tactic. i,27G 

Mir-adui is killed at AmJho. iii, 509 

— occupies Anatho. iii, 5* 8 

Miriades, the pretending emperor... iii, 283 

— See Cyriades. 

Mithra. Worship of. ii, 421,427; iii, 224, 271. 535 
Mithridates I., Death of. iii, 46 

— of ^arthia, accedes.iii, 33 

Mithridates II., Accession of..iii, 69 

— Death of. iii, 76 

Mithridates III., accedes. iii, 82 

— executed byOrodes.iii, 83 

Mithridates V.,of Pontus—hisempire iii, 75 
Mit”obates, t.xe governor, murdered, ii, 464 

Moeris, Lake, described. ii, 293 

Mohammed. Death of. iii, 513 

— succeeded by Abu-bekr. iii, 543 

Mohammedanism founded. iii, 512 

Monseses flees to Antony.iii, 1 \2 

— invades Armenia. iii, 155 

Monitors, or small crocodiles. ii, 3< 6 

Monobazus succeeds Izates. iii, 151 

Monophysites join the Xestorians— iii, 490 

Monotheism versus idolatry. ii, 441 

Mons Masius, Region of. i, 126 

Moon-god of the orientals.1, 81, 350 

Moors subdued by Beiisarius. iii, 451 

Moseilama opposes Abu-bekr.iii, 563 

Mound of Nebbi Yunus. i, 476 

Mounds of Babylonia. ii, 178 

- Of Hillah. 1, 477 

Moushegh rules in Armenia.iii. 379 

Moving of stone blocks.. i. 240 


Mughelr, Temple of. I, 52 

Mules used iu Babylonia. ii, lfi(l 

Muhta, the oriental deity.i, 77, 350 

Murgab. See Pasargadae. 

Music iu Parthian leasts. iii, 236 

— of the Babylonians.. ii, 221 

Musical instruments of Assyria.. i, 305 

— instruments of Persia.iii, 593 

Musicians of the Assyrians. i, 311 

Muskai or Moschians subdued. i, 383 

Musr in Kurdistan conquered. i, 385 

Mustaeon defeated aud recalled.iii, 497 

Mutag^ii-Xebo. Accession of. i, 3Si> 

Jlycale, Persians defeated at. ii, 50» 

My lit ta, the Assyrian deity.. i, 350 

Mythology of Assyrians. i, 3U 

— of Chaidsea.. i, 72 

— of Z xroastranism.ii, 53,58, 423 

— studied in Assyria. i, 2:78 

Xabedes defeats the Romans. iii, 462 

Xabonadius defeated by Cyrus the 

Great. ii, 254 

— made king of Babylou. ii, 251 

— strengthens Babylon. ii, 253 

— surrenders to Cyrus. ii, 257 

Xabouassar, king of Babylon. ii, 233 

Xabopoiassar, as a peace-maker. ii, 240 

— betrays Assyria. i, 499 

— Death of. ii, 241 

Xachoragan fails to take Phasis.iii, 471 

— punished for failure .iii, 472 

— succeeds Mermeroes.iii. 470 

Xadius succeeds Nabonassar. ii, 234 

Xahid MarduksubmitstoEsar-haddon i, 469 

Xahr-el-Kelb tablet. i, 471 

Xairi again subdued. i, 398 

— tribes defeated by Assyrians. i, 384 

Xakhsh-i-Rustam, Tower of. ii, 407 

Xames, Babylonian, Meaning of. ii, 202 

— of Assyrian kings, Meaning of. i, 5^8 

— of Babylonian temples. ii, 23(1 

— Persian and 3Iedian. ii, 69 

Xana t r Ishtar, the Oriental Venus. .1, 90,356 

Xaram-Siu, king of Chaldaea. i, Iis 

Xarses abdicates Persian throne.iii, 312 

— ascends the throne. iii, 301 

— concludes a treaty with Diocletian iii, 307 

— defeated by Ardaburius. iii, 395 

— defeats Beiisarius.iii, 441 

— defeats Galerius. iii, 3 3 

— made governor of Khorassau.iii, 401 

— occupies Edessa. iii. 518 

— retires intoXisibis. iii, 395 

— sent to the East by Maurice. iii, 60s 

— subdues Armenia. iii, 302 

Xaval service of Persians. ii, 333 

Xavigation of the Assyrians. i, 313 

Xavy of Xerxes L. ii, 488 

Xaii-bugas deposed and killed. i, 111 

Xebbi-Yunus, Mound of.1,162,476 

Xebo, the oriental Mercury.i, 9i, 357 

Xebo-bel-sumi joins the Elamites_ i, 4*1 

— takes his own life*. i, 4*2 

Xebo-zlrzi-sidi defeated by Esar- 

haddon. i. 469 

Xebuchadnezzar, Accession of. ii, 242 

— Character of. ii, 247 

— Death of. ii. 2411 

— defeats Xeco. 11, IU0, 241 

— Dream of. ii, 249 

— Inscription of. ii, 260 

— invades Egypt. ii, 245 

— Palace of. ii, 178 

— Reign of. ii, 231 

— takes Jerusalem. ii. 244 

— takes Tyre. ii, 241 

— Works built by. ii, 246 

Xeco defeats Josiah.11, 106, 240 

Xectanebo defeats the Persians. ii, 529 

— overthrown by Ochus. ii, 531 

Xehavend taken by Arabs. 111,558 

Xergal, the oriental Mars.1,89, 3 C 5 

XericLissar, Palace of. ii, 250 

— succeeds Evit-Merodach. ii, 250 
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Nero entertains Tiridates.iii, 161 

— impersonated.by an impostor.iii, 168 

Neyriz Lake in Persia.ii, 269; iii, 252 

Nicetas flies to Cyprus.iii, 520 

Niffer, Ruins of, ioeated. i, 14 

Nik6 marries son of Heraclius.iii, 539 

Nikiior made governor of Armenia., iii, 423 

Nile, Persian interest in tile. ii, 286 

Nimrod, Successors of. i, 101 

Nimrud. See Calah. 

Nln, the god Saturn.i, 85, 35*3 

Nina-pala-zira, of Assyria. i, 380 

Nineveh definitely located. i, 132 

— Description of. i, 153 

— First Median expedition against.. Ii, 86 

— flooded by the Tigris. ii, 95 

— overthrown by the Medes. 1, 500 

— Persian generals killed near.iii, 53) 

— Population of. i, 164 

— Siege and Capture of. ii, 93 

— Size of, estimated.1,161; ii, 171 

— taken by Cyaxares I.ii, 93, 239 

— Walls of. 1,164 

Nisaea, a subdivision of Media. ii, 8 

Nisaean horses of Media. ii, 34 

Nisibis again taken by Sapor L.iii, 283 

— approached by Belisarius.iii, 460 

— Battle of,—Romans defeated.iii, 204 

— deserts cause of Bahrain.iii, 508 

— in a state of siege.iii, 192 

— recovered by Timesithens.iii, 281 

— surrendered to Persia by treaty... iii, 368 

— taken by Lucius Quietus.iii, 179 

— taken by Odenathus.iii, 287 

— taken by Sapor I.iii, 281 

— tne third siege. iii, 326 

— threatened by Celer.iii, 437 

— thrice repels Sapor II.iii, 322, 323, 327 

Nisrocb, the Assyrian deity. i, 360 

Nitetis sent as wife to Cambyses. ii, 448 

Nohodares, the Persian, killed.iii, 363 

Nomad races threaten Parthia.iii, 66 

Nomau takes Nehavend. iii, 558 

Notes to Assyrian monarchy. i, 531 

— to Chaidsean monarchy. i, 515 

Numerals of Persian language. ii, 371 

Numeriau becomes emperor.iii, 299 

Numi conquered by Assyrians. 1, 397 

Numismatics, Sassanian.iii, 276 

Nur-Vul, king of Chdklaea. i, 110 

Nushizad seizes the Persian crown.. iii, 491 
Obbane, Persians pass Euphrates at. iii, 457 
Obeiisk of black marble. i, 412 

— of white stone, Assyrian. i, 4 5 

Obelisks of Assyria. i, 169 

Obolla taken by Kaled.iii, 544 

Ochus murders Sogdianus. ii, 506 

— See Artaxerxes Iii. 

Octavian receives Tiridates.iii, 118 

Odenathus assassinated.iii, 288 

— harasses the Persian army.iii, 285 

— passes the Euphrates. iii, 287 

Odors of Persian perfumery. ii, 343 

Officers of Persian courts. ii, 344 

Olympias sent as wife to Arsaces.... iii, 329 

Opis, the town, described. ii, 147 

Oriental plane-tree of Media. Ii, 26 

Ormazd, the Zoroastrian deity. 

ii, 420; iii, 223, 270, 581 
Orodes and Pompey correspond.Iii, 105 

— assassinated by his son.iii, 110 

— laments his son Pacorus.iii, 110 

— the Parthian general. iii, 52 

— successful in Armenia..iii, 98 

Orodes I., made king of Parthia.iii, 83 

Orodes II., Accession of.iii, 125 

Oroetes, governor of Sardis, executed ii, 465 

Orontes bribed by Persian gold. ii, 527 

Orontes, M )unt in Media. ii, 9 

Orontes river described. ii, 138 

Osaces, the general, killed.iii, 101 

Ostrogoths possess Asia Minor.iii, 387 

Otanes succeeds Megabazus. ii, 480 

— the Persian noble. II, 459 


Outrages of Cambyses in Egypt. ii, 452 

Overthrow of Babylonian empire_ ii, 257 

— of Assyrian empire.i, 500; ii, 93, 239 

— of Chaidaean empire.i, 118, 379 

— of Median empire. ii, 113 

— of Parthian empire.iii, 210 

— of Persian empire.. ii, 548 

— of Sassanian empire. Iii, 557 

Oxus crossed by barbarians.iii, 400 

Oxus river, as a Persian stream. ii, 288 

Pacorus, or Parthia, Death of.iii, 169 

— slain In battle.iii, 108 

— summoned to Parthia.iii, 1<2 

— succeeded by Chosroes.iii, 170 

— succeeds Volagases I.iii, 163,168 

Pactyas heads revolt of Sardis. ii, 438 

Padan-Aram located. 1,130 

Paddiri conquered by Assyrians. i, 479 

Padi, expelled from Ekron. i, 448 

— restored by Sennacherib. i, 449 

Paeonians transported to Persia. ii, 419 

Paetus defeated the Parthians.iii, 158 

— enters Armenia. iii, 157 

— invades Commagen6. .iii, 166 

Palace at Ctesiphon described.iii, 553 

— at Ecbatana. ii, 10 

— at Hatra described...iii, 213 

— at Istakr. ii, 403 

— at Susa in Persia. ii, 404 

— lighting and roofing. i, 192 

— of Asshur-bani-pal. i, 486 

— of Asshur-izir-pal. i, 403 

— of Babylon.ii, 174,193 

— of Darius-Hystaspis. ii, 388 

— of Esar haddon. i, 474 

— of Nerlglissar. ii, 250 

— of Persepolis, Great. ii, 382 

— of Sargon.i, 184, 414 

— of Sennacherib.i, 181, 462 

— of Shalmanezer II. 1,411 

Palace-roof of sapphires. Iii, 238 

Palaces, Architecture of Babylonian. ii, 193 

— of Assyrians. i, 179 

— of the Persians. ii, 381 

— of the Sassanians. iii, 564 

Palash. See Balas. iii, 421 

Palestine, Climate of. ii, 153 

— described . ii, 129 

— entered by Chosroes II.iii, 520 

— invaded by Assyrians.i, 4U0, 448 

— reduced by Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 244 

Pailacopas canal of Mesopotamia.... ii, 247 

Palmyren6, or the Syrian desert. ii, 133 

Pantheon of the Assyrians. i, 341 

— of the Clialdaeans. i, 71 

Papremis, Persians defeated near... ii, 503 

Papyrus or bybius of Egypt. ii, 311 

Para executes two traitors.iii, 374 

Parasoi-bearers of Persia.iii, 590 

Parasol of the Persian court. ii, 340 

Parchment used in Assyria. i, 170 

Parmenio, a general at Arbela. ii, 548 

Parthia, the sixth monarchy.iii, 1-240 

— and Rome at peace.iii, 164 

— and Rome compared.iii, 239 

— invaded by the Dahae.iii, 151 

Parthian aesthetic art. iii, 222 

— and Roman tactics compared.iii, 109 

— architecture.iii, 212 

— attitude to women.iii, 232 

— cavalry described. Iii, 90 

— contempt of Crassus.iii, 86 

— costume of kings.iii, 232 

— court Customs.iii, 51 

— court splendor.Iii, 231 

— empire overthrown.iii, 210 

— habit of intemperance.iii, 239 

— history. Dark period of.iii, 77 

— hunting habits.iii, 238 

infantry secondary.iii, 226 

institutions.iii, 47 

— invasion of Syria.iii, 106 

— marriage customs.iii, 237 

— mildness toward Persia.iii, 244 
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Parthian military system. Ill, 225 

— nohles—their dignity. ili, 234 

— princes in Rome. ill, 119 

— procession to Rome. ill, 161 

— respect for embassies.ill, 231 

— religious belief..iii, 223 

— toleration in religion . iii, 238 

— trade and exports.iii, 238 

Parthians defeated by Darius Hys- 

taspis. ii, 463 

— do not oppose Severus.ill, 197 

— Early mention of the.iii, 8 

— had no literature.iii, 238 

— in control of western Asia.iii, li>6 

— practiced cremation..iii, 246 

— surrender the Roman trophies_lli, 118 

— understood other languages.iii, 237 

— vanquished at Hormuz.iii, 210,200 

— victorious at Nisibis.iii, 204 

Parthamasiris suggested as king.ill, 174 

Parthamaspates made king.iii, 179 

Par viz. See Chosroes II.Iii, 502 

Parysatis poisons queen Statlra. ii, 528 

— wife of Darius hi othus. ii, 507 

Pasargadeo, Astyages defeated at ii, 114, 432 

— Ruins at. ii, 402 

— the early capital. ii, 270 

Patena country entered by Assyrians i, 4< 0 
Patricius besieges Amida.iii, 437 

— destroys 800 Ephthalites . iii, 436 

Pausanlas assassinates Philip of 

Macedon. ii, 533 

Peace of Antalcldas concluded. il, 524 

— of Callias concluded. ii, 5"5 

Pearls of the Persian Gulf. i, 322 

— valued in Persia. ... ii, 356 

Pedo, 31. Virgilianus, killed.iii, 176 

Pekah subdued by Assyrians. i, 430 

Pelopidas, embassador to Susa. 11,526 

Pelusium, Death of Assyrian soldiers at 1, 454 

— Plague breaks out at.iii, 462 

— taken by Chosroes II.iii, 520 

People of Babylonia. ii, 162 

Peoples transplanted by conquerors. 

i, 443; il, 245 

Perfumery of the Persians. ii, 343 

Perinthus repulses Philip of Macedon ii, 552 

Perisabor taken by Julian. .iii, 352 

Perozes declared king.iii, 412 

— defeated by Bellsarlus.id, 444 

— defeated by Koushans.iii, 415 

— does homage to the Ephthalites... iii, 414 

— flies to the Ephthalites.iii, 410 

— perishes in v. ditch. ill, 419 

— persecutes the Christian.iii, 414 

— reattacks the Ephthalites.iii, 417 

— recovers Albania. iii, 412 

Persarmenia invaded by Bellsarlus.. iii, 441 

— Romans driven from.Ill, 462 

Persecution adopted in Persia.iii, 273 

— of Christians by Sapor II.iii, 318 

Persepolis, Great palace of. ii, 3S2 

— Pillared Halls at. 11, 394 

— the second capital. 11, 270 

Persia, the Fifth Monarchy.ii, 206-550 

— Architecture in. il, 379 

— Capital cities of. ii, 270 

— Chief districts of. il, 271 

— described. 11, 207 

— divided into four provinces.ill, 484 

— Eating and drinking in. i 1,356 

— extent of the empire. ii, 206 

— First king of—Aehaemenes. . il, 431 

— Lakes of.11,209,291 

— secure against India. Ii, 296 

— 14 Seven Princes ” of. il, &50 

— Ten tribes of. 11, 855 

— Zoroastrianism iu. il, 420 

Persia Proper, Climate of. 11,293 

— Infested with scorpions. 11, 304 

— its animals. Il, 302 

— Its birds. 11,302 

its fruits. 11, 302 

— its insects. il, 304 


Persia Proper, its locusts. il, 304 

— Its minerals. It, 305 

— Its precious stones. il, 3U6 

— Its reptiles. ii, 303 

— its trees. 11,302 

— paid no tribute. ii, 468 

— Population of. il, 360 

— Products of. ii, 3 oi 

Persian alliance with Sparta. ii, 509 

— altars of sacrifice. ii, 422 

— and Median names. il, 69 

— Antioch built near Ctesiphon.Hi, 458 

— architecture, Peculiarities of. ii, 408 

— army perishes in the desert. ii, 451 

— bridges of boats. ii, 336 

— cavalry service. Ii, 322 

— chariots described. ii, 324 

— coin types. ii, 417 

— commissariat service. ii, 332 

— contempt for trade. ii, 361 

— court etiquette. U, 351 

— court, Eunuchs of the. 11, 348 

— court furniture. ii, 345 

— Court life. 11, 338 

— court officers. ii, 344 

— criminal code. 11, 364 

— defensive armor. 11,322 

— devotion to their kings. ii, 320 

— dice-playing. 11, 352 

— encampments. il, 331 

— famine under Perozes. iii, 411 

— fleet seizes Cythera. ii, 524 

— gem engraving. 11,413 

— gold bribes the Greeks. ii, 56 

— government of Darius Hvstaspls. ii, 466 

— host surveyed by Xerxes I. il. 492 

— Intemperance common . ii, 357 

— kings as infallible. ii, .338 

— kings carving wood. ii, 35? 

— kings, Costume of. ii, 539 

— kings illiterate. ii, 353 

— kings on battle-fields. ii, 328 

— kings, Tombs of.ii, 354, 404 

— language and writing.ii, 365,378 

— line of march. ii, 329 

— love of truth. Ii, 318 

— Magophonia founded. il,458 

— marriage customs. 11, 65 

— military dress. 11, 321 

— military officers. ii, 327 

— mimetic art. 11, 412 

— naval service. ii, 333 

— naval tactics.. 11,337 

— numerical strength. 11, 328 

— palaces described. il, 381 

— parasol bearers. 11, 342 

— peace with Greece. ii, 505 

— perfumes described. 11, 343 

— personal adornment. 11,418 

— plague In time of Kobad II.iii, 538 

— post-houses established. 11, 473 

— practice of non-burial.111,441 

— processional scenes. ii, 415 

— punishments named. Ii, 363 

— rescripts obtained for Greece. ii, 526 

— revolts against Darius Hystaspls.. 11, 460 

— royal amusements. 11, 351 

— royal charioteers. ii, 341 

— seraglios described. 11,316 

— siege tactics. 11, 327 

— sons, Education of. II, 358 

— sympathy for the Jews.11, 47, 425 

— 'taxation of satrapies. ii, 469 

— territory. Nations of. 11, 274 

— throne described. 11,340 

— toilet customs. ii, 361 1 

— tribute from Mesopotamia. 1, 21 

— war tactics. 11, 325 

— weakness, Revelation of. 11, 521 

— wine and fruits. HI. 253 

— women, Seclusion of. H, 349 

— See also Sassanian. 

Persian empire, Beginning of. ii, 429 

-Cities of. 11,293 
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Persian Empire, Decay of.. 

— Divisions of. 

— Its animals. 

— Its birds. 

— its teems. 

— its minerals. 


... ii, 527 

... ii, 266 

... ii,307 
... ii, 307 

... ii, 314 

I -1. 11,312 

its products.ii, 306,310 

its reptiles. Ii, 308 

— Neighbors of. ii, 294 

— overthrown at Arbeia. ii, 548 

— Rivers of.Ji,286, 290 

— Six great rivers of. ii 286 

— New. See Sassanian. 

Persians borrowed certain vices. ii, 362 

— burned Greek temples. ii, 424 

— capture Babylou. ii, 257 

— conclude Peace of Antaicidas. ii, 524 

— defeated at Issus. ii, 539 

— camp and pavilion lost at Issus.... ii, 5il 

— defeated in Lazica. iii, 466 

— defeated at Marathon. ii, 485 

— defeated at MycaI 6 . ii, 500 

— defeated at Piataea. ii, 500 

— defeated at Salamis. ii, 497 

— defeated by'Inarus. ii, 503 

— Ethnology of. ii, 315 

— gave quarter to enemies. ii, 332 

— not scientific. . ii, 419 

— Old and New, compared.lii, 254 

— pillage Sardis. ii, 437 

— routed on the Granicus. ii, 537 

— tolerant to Jews. ii, 48 

— Warlike character of.ii, 318, 320 

Pestilence in army of Cassius.iii, 187 

Petra besieged by Dagisthaeus.iii, 466 

— In Lazica taken by Bessas.iii, 468 

— in Lazica taken by Chosroes I. iii, 459 

— taken by Asshur-bani-pal. i, 481 

Petroleum found in Ohaldeea .1,25,146 

Phaeak seut to Heraciius. iii, 535 

Pharandzem taken prisoner by Sa- 

por II ..... ... .iii, 373 

Pharasmanes, the Iberian takes the 

_ field. Iii, 131 

Pharnabazus quarrels with Iphicrates ii, 526 

Pharnaces of Cappadocia. ii, 431 

Phasis lost by the Persians. iii, 471 

Pherochanes, the general, murdered iii, 5«1 
Philip of Macedon assassinated. ii, 533 

— repulsed from Perinthus. ii, 532 

Philip succeeds Gordian as emperor iii, 282 
Pbiiippicus replaced by Comentiolus iii, 499 

— victorious at Solachon.iii, 498 

Philistines subdued by Tiglath- 

PileserIL. i, 430 

Philology, Comparative, in Assyria.. i, 238 

— of Median names. ii 69 

Philosophy studied by Chosroes L... iii. 489 
Philostratus describes palace at Baby¬ 
lon . iii, 233 

Rhocas succeeded by Heraciius.iii, 519 

— succeeds Maurice.iii, 518 

Phoenicia reduced by Alexander. ii, 543 

— reduced by Shalmanezer IV. i, 433 

Phoenicians as merchants. Ii, 128 

— defeated off Saiamis. ii, 59 i 

— rebel against Persia. ii, 529 

— refuse to attack Carthage. ii, 450 

— submit to Assyrians.. i, 400 

submit to Cambyses. ii, 449 

take the prize for sailing. ii, 491 

Phraataces deposed and slain.iii, 125 

— poisons his father.iii 121 

’hraates L, of Parthia.m 35 

’hraates II., Accession of.iii, 53 

’hraates III., Accession of.iii 80 

— assassinated. iii 82 

'hraates IV., Character of.! i iii’ 121 

• poisoned by his wife.. ... iii, 121 

— succeeds OrodesI.iii no 

’hraates, the prince, dies in Syria... iii, 130 

hraortes defeated by Assyrians. i, 491 

hthasuarsas favored by Mazdakites iii, 440 
hyslpal characteristics of Chaldeeans i 35 


Physiognomy of Medians. ii, 37 

— of the Persians. ii, 316 

Pigments of Assyrian coioring.. i’ 230 

— of the Babylonians. ii’ 201 

Piliared Hails at Persepolis. ii’ 394 

Pissuthnes executed for rebellion.. . ii’ 5 u 7 

— revolts against Persia . il 505 

Pistachio-nut of Assyria. i 144 

Pitan 6 , Siege of, raised. ii’ 534 

Plague breaks out at Pelusium. iii’ 462 

— ravages Persia under Kobad. iii, 53 s 

Planets,Colors assigned to,in Babylon ii, 19 ] 

PIatoea, Persians defeated at. ii 500 

Plateau, Persian, Nations of the. ii, 275 

Platform of the Persepolis Paiace... ii, 383 

Plowing in Babylonia.. ii. 220 

Polycrates of Samos, put to death... ii, 464 
Polygamy, a law of Parthia. iii, 237 

— in Media. ii 44 

— in Persia. ii, 358 

Polytheism in Assyria. i, 342 

— in Chaldaea. j, 70 

Pompey hesitates to attack Parthia. iii, 81 

Population of Persia Proper. ii, 360 

Post-houses of Darius Hystaspis. ii, 473 

Pottery of the Assyrians. i, 231 

— of the Babylonians . ii, 203 

— of the Chaidaeans. i 60 

Precious stones imported by Assyrians i, 322 

— of Babylonian empire. ii, 157 

— of Media... R, 35 

— of Persia.ii, 306, 314 

Prexaspos exonerates himseif. ii, 452 

Pride of the Babylonians. ii, 168 

Priests, Dress of, in Babylon. 11,214 

— of Babylon. ii, 218 

-- ■ _ ii 432 

.... iii, 507 
... iii,306 
... iii, 432 
... iii, 318 
... iii, 396 
..i, 143, 325 
... ii, 151 


Princes sent as hostages.... 
Probus receives Chosroes II, 

— Sicorius as Roman envoy, 
Procopius as an authority.., 

— commands under Juiian.. 

— sent against Varahran_ 

Productions of Assyria. 

— of Babylonia.. 

— of Chaldaea. 

— of Media. 

— of Persia Proper, 


Propylaea at Persepolis." ” ii' 


ii, 26 
ii, 301 


Provinces of Persian empire. ii' 267 

— of Western Persia. ii, 231 

Provincial cities of Babylon. ii, 147 

Psamatik I. takes Ashdod. ii, 105 

Psammenitus executed by Persians, ii, 451 

— vanquished by Cambyses. ii, 449 

Psammetichus liberates Egypt. i, 483 

— succeeded by Neco. ji 240 

Ptolemy Euervetes,invasion i o to Asia iii, 27 

Ptoiemy’s Canon, Weakness of. ii, 261 

Pul, the Scriptural Assyrian... .i, 423; ii, 233 

Pulcheria, Intrigues of.iii, 387 

Punishments in Persia. ii, 364 

Punjab region acquired by Persia... ii, 475 
Puraudocht becomes Queen of Persia iii, 540 

— sister of Kobad II. ... iii, 538 

^urna-puriyas, King of Chaidsea.. .i. 111 , 377 
Pylae Caspiae. See Caspian Gates. 

Pylae Ciliciae, passed by Cyrus the 

younger. ii, 514 

Quarter given by Persians. ii, 332 

— seldom granted by Assyrians. i, 272 

Quartz found in Media. ii, 29 

[ueen, Assyrian, Costume of. i, 288 

•ueen-Mother at Persian court. ii, 348 

[ueen Purandocht of Persia.iii, 540 

lueens of Persia, Power of. ii, 346 

lueens, their status, in Parthia.iii, 233 

•uivers and bows of Assyria. i, 264 

lummukh defeated by Assyrians.... i, 383 

La, the Chaldaean deity.. i, 73 

Races in Persian territory.ii, 274, 282 

Rafts of the Assyrians. i, 314 

Raga, In Media. See Rhages. 

Rams of the Persian navy. ii, 335 

Rapikh,Battle of... i, 43$ 
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Raxa taken by Sennacherib. J • ££ 

Rebellion punished severely.... }» 

Reeds of great height ir^Chaldaea.... , 25 

Regatta ordered by Xerxes I. .ft 

Rei, Persian defeat at.ft’o?T 

Religion of Assyrians.. • - A 

— of Babylonians. 

— of Chaid.. 'V 

— of the Parthians. il* 

— of the Persians. .ft *z ’ 

— of the Scythians. .. j* * * 

— the parent of architecture. .}* 

Reptiles of Babylonia. W' 1 }} 

— of Media . 5!’ -m 

— of Persia Proper. ft 25 

— of Persian empire. .. 

Resurrection of the body—origin of 

Retreat of Ten Thousand Greeks..... ii, 521 

Revenue of the Persian crown. il, 4*0 

Rerin, of Damascus slam..... ]• 

Rhadamlstis kills Mithndates.. in, lj0 

Rhages, a city of Media-- •••••■• • * - 11 ' ft J l 

Rhagiana, a subdivision of Media... ii, 8 

Rhazates slain near ISmeveh .ft» *>*> 

Rhodes submits toChosroesII.ft, 5-1 

Rhceteum, Callas retires into. ft 

Rivers of Eastern Assyria. ft 

— as property of the Persian crown.. ii, 4,0 

— of Mesopotamia. b ~ 

— of Parthia. ft’ J 

— of Persia Proper. ft £5 

— of Persian empire... ft 

— of the Babylonian empire.. ft 

— Six great, of Persian empire... .. ft %*> 

Robes and draperies of Assyria....... i, 2J7 

Rodosaces, the Saracen, harasses ^ ^ 

Roman afl^nces Nvith Armenia.ill, 

— army trapped at night.■ ..Jft 

— embassy visits Turkishconrt ft, 447 

— garrisons massacred by Artaxias. ill, Jm 

— retreats disastrous.“}• 


— retreats uiswuwua.... .. •••••-;.r,. 

— soldiers enervated in the East..... in. 25- 
Romans and Lazidefeat the Persians 1 J, 4C6 

— begin Asiatic conquest.ft’ 

— cross the Araxes..ft- 

— cut to pieces at Singara.}ft 

— defeated by Zenobia.ft’ 

— march to Praaspa......... ; .ft’ 

— massacred in Mesopotamia. ft’ E- 

— retreat under Alexander Severus. iij.2Cb 

— retreat under Julian.ft' "ft 

— underBessastake Petra........... M.4bS 

— under Crassus defeated by Par- 

— victorious at Sura...ft’ 

Rome and Parthia compared......... ft, -** 

— concludes the “ Eadless Peace ... ft, 4»0 

Roofing of Assyrian Palaces^.. ,1^ 

Ropes made of date-palm fiber. 1 . r® 

Rosas kills Zadesprates ..ft’ 

Roses of every shade in Media. ft -fS 

Roxana hewn in pieces .. J • 

Roval costume in Babylon..ft 

— house of the Sassanians.ft’ 

— River constructed ....ft ‘’2 

Rumia peopled by captives...J J, 

Rustam appointed to command.in. *>jj> 

— attacks Cadesla. ft £0 

Sa’ad appointed to command..}ft™> 

— takes Ctesiphon..}}}•«} 

Sabaces slain at Issus .... ft 

Sabakhah lake described..ft J?, 

Sacae invade Parthia .. *^40 

Sacans conquered hv Cyrus. . ft 

Sacaslne, au Armenian province... • ». 


Sacrifices of Assyrian worship J, 

— of Zoroastrianism .... • • ft » 

Sagahassus taken by Alexander. ft 

Sagartia, adjacent to Parthia. ii}. • 

Sagartian rebel crucified. ft 

Sagartlans, a nomadic race. ft 

Pprdfi .. 11, 

Saif killed by his body-guard.. Hi, 47ft 

Saint James, of Msibis.iii, 322, ** 

Baiur river located. S* J2, 

— besieged by Pinhazus...... . 

Salban, Persians defeated at. 

Salt abundant in Persia ... ]}, 

— and saline snnngs In Media.J j, 

Samarah, Battle near...... - • ll }» 

Samaria reduced by Shalmanezer IV. }, 4.^ 
-reduced by Tiglath-Pileser II. ,430 

Samaritans stop building of Temple. , 4 d6 

Samarkand taken by Dizabul. lu, 4* < 

Sammuramit. See Semiramis. 

Samos revolts against Persia. ! }* *22 

San, the Chaldeean deity.. J, « 

Sana, Church built at. }H’ 

Sanatrceces,Death of..........}}}* 

— the octogenarian, accedes. hi, ^ 

Sand drifts of Chaldsea... }• 

Sandu arra executed for revolt. ^ 

Sanitation of Zoroastrianism. , hi 

Sapoes lays waste Araienia. }i,4Sl 

Sapor I., Accession of. 

— captures Antioch. }{}. g 

— checked at Emesa.u}, 

— defeated by Odenathus. }}}, *» 

— defeated near Resaina ......}}}, 

— executes daughter of Manlzen..... iii, po 

— his father’s advice .JH’ gi 

— his memorial sculptures......i}},p^ 

— insults the offering from Palmyra iii, 

— quells Armenian revolt.}{}■§§ 

— reattacks the Romans..} }, 

— rejects anew creed. Jit’ 2S3 

— seizes Valerian . J ’ ^ 

«v ^ 

— captures Artogerassa.. }}. 

— defeats Romans at Singara.jjj, 32o 

— dethrones Sauromaces.JU* 

— his barbarity to enemies.}}}, ^ 

— his great invasion.{ > £2 

— makes Arsaces king. ...{ » ^2 

— makes treaty with Jovian.J}}* 

— persecutes tb^ChriRtlans..... • w 3 ^ 

— raises sieges of Msibis.iii, 322, 323, 327 

— reaches his majority.}}]• 2AA 

— replies to Tam-aapor.|I}» gs 

_ takes Bezabde fortress. ft’ W, 

— takes Singara.... }}}’ 

SaporIIL, Accession of. }}}• 

Sapor! t Prince. kiiled in the palace... il},^ 

Sapphires in a palace roof ..ft, 

Sarablagus avoids Heraclius. , ~ 

— enters Tiflis..... 1 i 4^7 

Saracus, Accession of.• • • ■ .. .* 

— burns himself in his palace. ^ 

iarangia, adjoining Parthia. ft, J 

Sarcophagi at Persepoiis... ••••••••.- * 406 

Sardanapalns. See Asshur-bani-paL 

Sardis, the Lydian capital.. 

— Governor of, executed. Jj, 

— revolts against Cyrus. Jj, Jg 


— taken by Aristagorus. 
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Sardis taken by Cimmerians ........ II, 101 

— taken by Cyrus the Great.ii, 253, 437 

Sarepta yields to Sennacherib. i, 448 

Sargon attacks Egypt. ii, 235 

— builds Khorsabaa palace.i, 184, 444 

— carries Jews captive. i, 443 

— conquers Babylon. ii, 236 

— Death of.1, 445; ii, 236 

— defeats Merodach-Baladan. i, 436 

— defeats Yahu-bid. i f 437 

— deposes Ambris. 1,442 

— Embassy of Upir to. i ’442 

— his invasion of Media.. ii, 83 

— invades Susiana. j 435 

— Palace of. i*184 

— reduces Ethiopia.. 1*440 

— reduces Media. 1*443 

— restores Ispabara.j 443 

— subdues Aramaeans. 1 441 

— subdues Babylonia. i 441 

— subdues Thamudites. j ’439 

— takes Ashdod. i *440 

— takes Beth-Yakln.]]] i* 444 

— transplants peoples. 1*443 

— usurps Assyrian throne. i, 435 

Sarus bridge defended by Heraclius. iii, 526 

Saspeires, Country of the. ii 282 

Sassanlan or new Persian Empire iii, 241-599 
'-architecture. iii 539 

— armies, Size of. iii] 593 

— army trapped by Ardaburius. iii, 397 

— bas-reliefs. iii, 570 

— captives ransomed. iii’398 

— cavalry sent to Italy. iii’ 430 

— coin legends .. iii 2 76 

— complaint of Parthia. iii 207 

— costumes. iii 591 

— dominion in Lazica. iii’ 433 

— envoys imprisoned.. iii’ 246 

— hatred of Europeans. iii* 242 

— jealousy of Abyssinia. iii] 475 

— king kicked by a horse. iii, 392 

— king killed by a tent-pole. iii 383 

— kings. Table of. iii, 599 

— land and tax system. iii, 455 

— military reforms . iii] 487 

— monarchy bounded . iii] 250 

— monarchy overthrown. iii, 557 

— musical instruments. iii, 593 

— national standard. iii 593 

— numismatics. iii, 276 

— palaces described. iii, 594 

— practice of non-burial. iii, 441 

— race traits. iii, 2 4 

— reasons for the revolt. iii, 248 

— revolt against Parthia. iii, 208 

— royal chronology.. iii, 599 

— royal household.. iii, 599 

— rule of Chosroes I. iii, 433 

— revival of art. iii 276 

— siege tactics. iii, 597 

— slave sent as a bride. iii] 413 

— throne seized by Shahr-Barz. iii] 540 

— war costume. iii, 592 

— war tactics. iii] 594 

Sassaalans attacked by barbarians ! iii] 328 

— capture Hatra. iii, 280 

— chauged their generals.] ] ] ] iii] 416 

— compared to Old Persians. Iii, 256 

— conclude the “Endless Peace”_ iii, 450 

— contented under Parthia. iii 245 

~ i Eu P hrates . iii’ 445 

— defeat Galenas. iii on*? 

— defeated at Rei..]] ]] " iii’ 558 

— defeated at Salban.]]]]] iii ’525 

— defeated at Sisarbanon.] iii ’499 

— discover chess in Hindustan_... in’ 490 

— fail to take Nlslbis.iii, 322* 327 

— harass Julian. Iii’ 351 

— invade Syria under Sapor Iiii’ 281 

— invest Cadesia. iii 547 

— offer terms at Dura. ’ m’ 357 

— Overthrow of the. iii’ 5 r 8 

— pillage Jerusalem. . .m]520 


Sassanians, Plague among the.iii, 533 

— pursue Julian. m 391 

— ravage Asia Minor.iii, 284 

— raze a new fortress. iii 442 

— Religion of the.iii, 579 

— retire into Ctesiphon. iii 357 

— subdue Egypt. iii, 520 

— suggest a single combat.iii, 396 

— take Daras. iii 543 

— threatened by Arabs.in] 544 

— threatened by the nomads.iii 400 

— victorious at Hormuz.m, 210, 260 

— See also Persians. 

Sasanidae—origin of name.iii, 258 

Satala taken by the Persians. iii, 519 

Satrapial cities of Persia. ii, 294 

Saiii-Mugina appointed viceroy. i, 477 

— burned alive. 1 , 482 

— rebels against Assyria. i, 481 

Sauromaces dethroned by Iberia.... iii, 373 
Scamander ri ver reached by Xerxes I ii, 491 

Scepter of the Persian kings. ii, 340 

Science of the Assyrians. i 238 

— of the Babylonians. ii, 205 

— of the Chaldaeans.j, 43 , &t 

— patronized by Chosroes I.iii, 489 

Sciences and arts of Babylon. il, 188 

Scientific learning in Babylon. ii, 165 

Scorpions of Media. ii, 32 

— plentiful in Persia. ii, 304 

Sculptural art in Babylon. ii, 198 

Sculpture of Assyrians. i, 506 

Sculptured animals of Assyria. i, 147 

— memorial of Sapor III.iii, 381 

Sculptures of/Isshur-izir-pal. i, 404 

— of the Medes. « 44 

— of Vul-iush III.... i, 421 

Scymnia, Persian dominion in. iii, 468 

Scythian chiefs massacred. ii, 90 

— conquests of Sesostris a myth.iii, 10 

— ethnology.iii, gg 

— expedition of Darius Hystaspis... ii, 477 

— iuroads, Features of. i, 492 

Scythians as Persian neighbors. ii, 295 

— expelled from Media . ii, 91 

— invade Media.i, 494; ii, 89 

— reinstate Phraates IV.iii 117 

— Religion ot the. j 494 

— repulsed by Mithridates II.iii, 69 

threaten Egypt. j, 496 


— weaken Assyria. 

Scythopolis, a town of Syria. 

Scytbs, Characteristics of the. 

Sea of Antioch located. 

— of Tiberias described. XTO 

Seal cylinders of Chaidaea.. i, 61 

Seals, Chaldaean writing. \ 47 

Sebocthes, Persian envoy, dismissed, iii, 478 
Second Monarchy. See Assyria. 

Secy dianus reigns six months.... 

Segestaui subdued by the Persians. 

Seleucia, Building of. 

— burned by Cassius. 

— burned by Trajan.„, 

— declares its Independence.iii] 140 

— occupied by Mebodes.iii 510 

— taken by Carus.iii, 298 

— taken by Sept. Sever us.iii, 494 

Seleucid satraps tyrannical.iii, 243 

Seleucus Xicator flies to Egypt.. ‘ 

Semiramis, Cavalry service of. 

— Mythical character. 

Semitic character of Assyrians., 

— character of Chaldaeans. i, 28 

— theory examined. j, 29 

— words, Vocabulary of. i, 174 

Sennacherib, Accession of. i, 445 

— Architecture ot. i, 462 

— builds Tarsus . i, 459 

— carries Jews captive. i, 4.50 

— Death in the camp of. i, 454 

— Death of. i. 455 

— defeats Egyptians. i, 449 

— defeats Susub.i, 451 459 


1.496 

1.496 

i, 493 

ii, 146 
ii, 145 


ii, 506 

iii, 297 
iii, 20 
iii, 187 
iii, 179 


.... IS 

i, 249 
i, 421 
i, 152 
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Sennacherib invades remote Media.. ii, £4 

— invades Syria..i. 447, 452 

— invests Lacbish.. l, 4o2 

— Military genius of. b 4*1 

— pillages Judea. b 44J 

— punishes Babylon. 1. 4oJ 

— ravages Susiana.1* 4o<, 4aS 

— reduces Libuah. 1. 453 

— slain by his sous. b 466 

— subdues Cilicia.• ■ i, 4 d9 

— subdues Zagros tribes.i, 44<, 4ob 

— succeeded by Esar-haddon. i. 46< 

— takes Ascalon. . ,M4§ 

— takes Babylon.b 44 1 , 4.>S 

— takes Badaca. b 4 j8 

— takes Beth-Kahiri. 1. 453 

— take9 Ekron. b 449 

— takes Raza. b 4oS 

— takes Sidon. b 447 

— victorious at Khaluli. i. -k>9 

— Palace of.h 481, 462 

- Spearmen of. b 

Septimius Severus. See Severus, Sep- 

tirnius. . .. 

Semiramis—her effigy at Bagistan,... ii, la 

Seraglios of the Persian kings.ii, 346 

Serbistan paiace described.ill, o64 

Sergiopolis, Bishop of, ransoms cap- 

tives.Mb 4 o3 

Sergius, St., and Chosroes II. iii, 516 

Serpeut-charmiug in the East. ii, 309 

•• Seven Princes” of Persia. ii, 350 

— Spheres in Babylon . ii, 191 

Seventh Monarchy. See Parthia. 

severianus besieged in Elegeia. iii, 185 

Severus, Alexander,crosses Euphrates ill, 26o 

— defeated by Persians. iii, 26o 

— emperor.lib~*~ 

— murdered by Maximin.?}?, 280 

— plunders Armenia.ni, 26a 

Severus, Septimus, besieges Hatra.. in, 19o 

— captures Ctesiphou.Mb 194 

— crosses Euphrates. in, 192 

— Death of. iii. ISO 

— defeats and slays Niger . in, 192 

— grants a truce to Armenia. in, 193 

— raises siege of Hatra.Iii, 19< 

— fakes Babylon .n*» 104 

— takes Seleucia on Tigris.in, 104 

Shah-nameh or “ Book of the Bongs.” m, 490 
Shaheu defeated by Heraclius.iii, 525 

— defeated l»y Theodore.iii, 528 

— dies of disappointment.iii, 523 

— marches through Asia Minor.iii, 521 

Sbahpuhri. See Sapor I. 

Shahpur, Ruins of.}}?• ?S8 

Shahr Barz attacks Byzantines. lib »2S 

— assassinated by his troops.iii, 540 

— defeated by Heraclius.iii, 521, 525 

— defeated by Khazars.iii, 540 

— negotiates with Heraclius. in. 539 

— recalled from Chalcedon.iii,o-->0 

- retreats from Cilicia.iii, 526 

— slays Artaxerxes IH.iii, 540 

— takes Damascus.iii. 520 

Shalmanezer I., of Assyr j a. b3.S 

Shalmanezer II., Accession of. I, 40< 

— Campaigns of. i, 408 

— Death of. j. 414 

— his empire. b 414 

— Palace of. 1,411 

— vanquishes Ilazael. *.411 

Shalmanezer III., Reign of. i, 423 

Shalmanezer IV., Accession of. i, 432 

— reduces Phoenicia. b 433 

Shamas, the oriental sun-god.i. 82, 3ol 

Shamuz-Vul I., Reign of. j, S9a 

Shamuz-Vui 11., Accession of. 1, 414 

— invades Babylonia. 41< 

Shebii canal at Babylon. ii, 18* 

Sheep of Persia Proper. ii, f ® 

She pheiah described. H, }3‘ 

Sherghls, nr sirocco wind. ii, 

Shields of the Assyrians. i, 261 


Shops constructed for the Tigris ... iii, 177 

— of the Persian navy. ii, 333 

Shiraz wine of Persia. iii, 253 

Shirin, wife of Chosroes II.iii, o3i 

Shoes of Assyrian kings. i, 2S5 

Shoulders of prisoners pierced.iii. 31. 

Shuhite rebellion crushed. i, 399 

Shuster, Great dyke at.iii, 269 

Sicachotes, Smerdis killed at. ii, 458 

Sicorius Probus, the Roman envoy., iii, 2507 

Siddim, Chaldaean victory in. i, 166 

Sidka, king of Ascalon, transported, i, 446 
Sidon, Citizens of, massacred. ii. 5:50 

— taken by Esar-haddon. i, 468 

— yields to Sennacherib... i. 4-iT 

Sidonians burn themselves and fami¬ 
lies . 11,530 

Siege tactics of Assyrians...b 2.4 

— tactics of Sassanians. m, o'.O 

Signets of Chaldaean kings. b 47 

Siik, an Assyrian product. b 113 

Silphium, Cerenaic, or assafoetida.... ii, 311 

Simplicius welcomed in Persia.iii, 489 

Sin series of Chaldaean kings. b 109 

Sin, the oriental moon-god.1,80, 350 

Sinatroces. See Sanatrceces. 

Sinde or Indus valley . *1,278 

Singara, Battle of. J}b 

— taken by Maurice.«b 432 

— taken by Sapor II.ill, 

Sinjar range in Assyria. b 127 

Sinkara, Ruins of, located. b 12 

Sippara reservoir built.■ ■ lb ~46 

Sira, the Christian wife of Chosroes. in, 51b 

Sirocco winds of the East. ii, |53 

Siroes rebels against Chosroes II.ui,o$i 

Siroes. See Kobad II.nb o3d 

Siaygambis, the infant prince. n, 543 

Sisarbanon, Persians defeated at.... Iii, 499 

Sisauranon taken by Belisarius.iii, 460 

Sittas betrays Martyropolis.iii, 499 

— deceives Chanaranges. in, 447 

— defeated by Persians. ill, 442 

— defeats the Persians in Armenia.. iii, 444 
Six Huudred, Charge of, at Cunaxa.. ii. 520 
sixth Monarchy. .See Parthia. 

Skulls as drinking-cups. b 493 

Siiugers of the Assyrians. b 2?6 

Smbat defeats Ephthalites.hi, oli 

Smerdis assassinated by Darius. n, 4^3 

— the impostor, burns temples. u, 456 

Smyrna taken by Alyattes. ii, 101 

Suakes abundant in Media. ii, 31 

Sosemus expelled from Armenia.iii, 185 

— restored to Armenian throne.iii, 186 

Sogdianus reigns six months. >b 506 

Solachon, Persians defeated at.iii, 

Solomon, Empire of..... i.501 

Soma ceremony in Persia.ii, 56; ill, 566 

— worship in Media. .ii, 50 

Sophen6 invaded by Persians.ill, 447 

Sophia, Empress, and Count Tiberius ui, 4.9 

Sparethra, queen of the Sacse. ii, 441 

Sparta and Persia make a treaty — i|,o8 

— refuses an apology to Persia.. ii. o23 

Spearmen of the Assyrians.i, 2oo 2o8 

Statlanus defeated and slain.m, 114 

Statira poisoned by Parysatis. ii, ?28 

— faithful to Artaxerxes Mnemon... ii, o28 

— saved from execution. h. A] 

Statues of Assyrians......... 1,211 

Sterility of Media explained. ii, a 

Stilicho, the general, feared....nb 38* 

Stool-bearer of the royal chariot. ii, S42 

Strongholds of Assyrian enemies. i, 2.3 

Suicide of King Urza. ............ j, 44- 

Sukhra employed against Ephthalites id, 4~2 

— minister for Kobad. nb 426 

Sun dials used in Babylon . ; n» <03 

Sun-god of the orientals..... 

Sunflower upon a Persian bas-relief, n , 2.5 

Superstition of the Magi.. !*» 6i 

Sura, Roman victory at.......... - ■ • >• “?> i]7 

Surena, or field-marshal of Parthia.. lu, *35 
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Surenas killed by Orodes.iii, ICO 

Surdn pillaged by Chosroes I.iii, 451 

Susa, Darius Hystaspis retires to. li, 430 

— Great antiquity of. i, 1' 5 

— Palaee at. ii, 404 

— palaee, Seraglio of the. il, 347 

Susiaua beeomes Assyrian province, i, 433 

— Cliuiate of. ii, 152 

— iuvade 1 by Sennacherib.—t, 457, 458 

— or Elam located.. i, 17 

— revolts against Darius Hystaspis.. li. 4G1 

— See also Elam. 

Susianian supremacy. i, 105 

— war of Asshur-bani-pal. i, 479 

Susub carried to Nineveh. i, 453 

— desecrates temple of Bel. 1, 459 

— escapes from Nineveh. i, 458 

— Subdued by Sennaeherib. i, 451 

Swords of the Assyrians. i, 267 

— worshiped by Sey thians. i, 494 

Syennesis, proposes a peaee. ii, 104 

Symbolism of Assyrian worship. i, 344 

— of Babylonian worship. . ii, 229 

Symeon, the archbishop, slaiu.iii, 318 

Syria, Climate of. ii, 153 

— invaded by Chosroes II.iii, 519 

— iuvaded by Parthians.iii, 185 

— invaded by Sapor I.iii, 281 

— overrun by Parthians.iii, 106 

— Productions of. ii, 156 

— ravaged by Adamian. iii, 479 

— submits to Shalmanezer II. i, 411 

— Three strongholds of. ii, 118 

Syrian campaign of Ashur-izir-pal... 1, 400 

— Desert described. ii, 133 

— invasions of Sennaeherib.i, 447, 452 

— revolt of Megabyzus. ii, 5 5 

— track of oriental armies. ii, 127 

— war of Tiglath-Pileser II. i, 429 

Syrians massacred by Parthians. ... iii, 53 
Table of Assyrian kings.i, 372,513 

— of Chaldaean kings. i, 113 

— of Assyrian deities. i, 353 

— of Sassanian kiugs.iii, 599 

Tables of Persian language. ii, 366 

Tablets and obelisks of Assyria. i, 169 

— collected by Asshur-baui-pal. i, 4S5 

— of the Chaldceans. i, 46 

Tabriz marble of Media. li, 29 

Taehos, king of Egypt, enters Syria.. i>, 527 

— returns to Eg^pt. il, 527 

Tacties of Assyrian armies. ii, 270 

— of Persian armies . ii, 325 

— of Rome aud Parthia compared... iii, 109 

Takht-i-Khosru, Palace of.iii, 553 

Tamchosr.) defeated and slain. iii, 497 

— defeats the Romans..iii, 481 

Tammarit, king of Elam, sent to Nine¬ 
veh . i, 482 

Tirana taken by Sennacherib. i, 449 

Tamsapor negotiates with Sapor II.. iii, 330 

Tarbi<a, Ruins of. i, 134 

Tarsus built by Sennaeherib. i, 459 

— eipturedby Saoorl. iii, 231 

Tatar invasion of Persia.,iii, 323, 401 

Tatars. Isdigerd II. expels the..iii, 405 

Tax collectors executed for fraud... iii, 484 
Taxation of satraps of Persian empire ii, 469 

Taxes not collected by a king.iii, 373 

Tayer takes Ctesiphon.iii, 3i6 

Tavlor cylinder, Testimony of. 1, 1*5 

Tehrak marches to aid Egypt. i, 454 

I'eispes succeeds Achsemenes. li, 431 

Tel-el-JLabm, Tombs of . i, 5S 

TelephLs taken by Mermeroes.iii, 469 

Temin-Cm man executed. 1,480 

Temple court of Sargon. 1,139 

— or Belus in Babylon. 11,173 

Temples, Architecture of Babvlonian ii, ISO 
-- In Assyria. i, 19? 

— of Asshur-izir-pal. i, 495 

— plundered by AntlocbusEpipbaneslii, 243 

Ten Thousand Greek*.Retreat of. li, 521 

Tenues executed by ^hus.ii, 500 


Teraphim orsaered imagesiu Parthiaili, 225 

Tereutius enters Iberia.iii, 375 

Terituchmes slain for rebellion. ii, 510 

Terra-cotta work in Assyria. i, 232 

Texile fabrics of Babylon. ii,204 

— fabrics of Chahlaea. i, 64 

Thamudites subdued by Sargon. i, 439 

Thapsacus reached by Cyrus the 

3 'ounger. ii. 515 

Thasas taken by the Persians. ii, 484 

Thebes sacked by Asshnr-baui-pal... i, 478 

— taken by Esar haddon.. . i, 472 

Theocritus defeated by Armenians.. iii, 201 
Theoctistusarri ves to defend Antioch iii, 454 

Theodore defeats Shahen. iii, 523 

Theodore, of Samos, the metallurgist ii, 346 
Theodosiopolis resists Chosroes I_iii, 481 

— Siege of.iii, 391 

— taken by Chosroes II...id, 519 

— taken by Kobad. iii, 435 

Theodosius establishes peace.iii, 38) 

— refuses to surrender refugees.iii, 394 

Thermopylae, Defence of. ii, 494 

Thllutha passed b}' Julian.iii, 349 

Third Monarchy. See Media. 

Thrace eonquered by Darius Hystaspis ii, 479 

ThraStona, the mythical hero. ii, 53 

Throne of th 5 Persian court. ii, 340 

Tibareni carried to Assyria. i, 443 

Tiberius, Count, Death of..iii, 497 

— raises an army.iii, - 489 

— succeeds Justin.iii, 479 

Tiflis attacked by Heraclius.iii, 527 

Tiglath-Pileser I., Accession of. 1,332 

— attacks Babylon. i, 393 

— Document about. i, 332 

— his conquests. i, 384 

— rebuilds a temple. i, 337 

Tielath-Pileser II., Accession of. i, 427 

— Buildings of. i, 431 

— Campaigns of. i, 423 

— carries Jews captive. i, 430 

— invades Syria. i, 4.9 

— Reign of. ii, 233 

Tiglath-Pileser cylinder. i, 330 

Tiglathi-Nin I., of Assyria.i, 373, 373 

— conquers Chaidaea. i, 379 

Tiglathi-Nin IL, Reign of. i, 396 

Tigranes,of Armenia,enemytoRome iii, 75 
Tigris and Euphrates compared. i, 5 

— as a boundary line. iii, 3G9 

— crossed by Alexander. ii, 546 

— passed by Julian.iii, 357 

Tlmesiiheus, Death of. iii, 231 

— recovers Antioch. iii, 2S1 

Tin, an Assyrian import. 1,321 

Tirauus, the Armenian captured.iii, 3*21 

Tirhakah defeated by Assyrians. i, 477 

— recovers Egypt. i, 473 

— retreats to Ethiopia. i, 472 

Tiribazus defeats Evagoras. ii, 525 

Tiridates defeats Sassanian Persians iii, 300 

— enforces Christianity.iii, 320 

— flees to O tavian.iii, 118 

— in triumphant procession.iii, 161 

— overcome by Narses.iii, 302 

— reinstated by Galerius.iii, 34 

— treats with Corbuio. iii, 10** 

Tissaphernes assigned to Lydia. ii, 507 

— watches Cyrus the younger. ii, 512 

Titus congratulated by Volagases.... iii, 165 

Toilet eustoms of Persia. ii, 361 

Tomb of Cvrus at Murgab.li, 402, 405 

Tombs of Chaldsea. i, 57 

— of Persian kings.ii, 35 i, 404 

Tortures used in Persia. ii, 363 

Tower of Bahel, Site of. il, 135 

— of Nakhsh-i-Rustam. ii, 407 

Trade ignored as involving falsehood ii, 361 

— of the Assyrians. 1,317 

Tradition of the Flood in Chaldsea... 1, 95 

Trajan betrays Parthamasiris.iii, 174 

— captures Babylon. iii, 177 

— captures the Parthian diadem .,,, iii, 178 
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Trajan escapes an earthquake. ill, i~( 

— marches Into Asia.ill, 170 

— marches to Edessa..iii, 175 

— met by Parthian envoys. iii, 172 

— reduces Mesopotamia.iii, 175 

— refused a crown to Armenia..iii, 174 

— succeeded by Hadrian.iii, 180 

— takes Ctesiphon.iii, 178 

— tribunal at Zaragardia.iii, 850 

Transplanting captive peoples..!, 443: ii, 245 

Transports of the Persians. ii ,335 

Treaty of Narses with Diocletian.... iii, 307 

— of peace of 557 A.D . iii, 473 

— with Jovian at Dura.iii, 367 

Trees found in Media. il, 26 

— of Assyria. i, 144 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 302 

Triaconters of the Persians. ii, 335 

Tribes occupying Persia.ii, 274, 282 

Tribunus, at the Persian court.iii, 489 

Tribute paid by Persian satraps. ii, 463 

Tric trac or draughts in Persia.iii, 593 

Trinity, Doctrine of the. i, 343 

Triremes of the Persian navy.ii, 334 

Tsur taken by Assyrians. i, 399 

Turanian cast of Parthian names_iii, 13 

— character of Babylonia. ii, 162 

Turkish embassadors poisoned.iii, 477 

Turks attack the Epbthaiites.iii, 476 

— pass the Oxus.iii, 500 

— seek to trade with Persia.iii, 477 

— send an embassy to Justin.iii, 477 

— under Dizabul invade Persia.iii, 477 

Turpentine-tree or terebinth of Media ii, 26 
Turquoise abundant in Persia. ii,4S14 

— found in Parthia. iii, 5 

Tyrants deposed in Greek cities. ii, 4S4 

Tyre attacked by Asshur-bani-pal_ i, 478 

— repels the Assyrians. i, 4:i3 

— taken by Nebuchadnezzar. ii, 244 

Tyrian Christians threatened.iii. 521 

Tzath married to a Roman lady. iii, 439 

Tzathes succeeds Gubazes in Lazica. iii, 470 
Uaphris becomes king of Egypt. ii, 243 

— driven back to Egypt. ii, 244 

Udiastes slays Terituchmes. ii, 510 

Ummanminan bribed by Surub. i. ‘ 


Varahran V M Death of.m 4(12 

— persecutes the Christians.. iii ,’394 

— routes the Tatar invaders.ill, 401 

Varaztad executes Moushegh.iii, 379 

— made king of Armenia. iii, 373 

Vardanes assassinated.iii 143 

— succeeds Gotarzes.id 142 

Vartan, the Mamigonian, slain. ill’ 407 

Vasag defeats Ader-Veshnasp.iii, 416 

— the Marzpan, deserts Armenia.iii, 408 

' ases of the Chaidaeans. i, «i 


i, 459 


Ur, the capital of king Urnkh. 1,1(4 

Uranius well treated in Persia.iii, 489 

Uranography in Babylon. ii, 2U6 

Urdaman6 succeeds Tirhakah. i, 473 

Urtaki, Capture and escape of. i, 480 

Urukh. a Cbaidaean king. 1 ,101 

— Great buildings of. i, 103 

Urumiyeh Lake in Media.ii, 3, 7 

Ursicinus—his advice rejected.iii, 335 

Urza, Defeat and suicide of. i, 442 

Ust-Brt, Plateau of. ii, 277 

Utensii3 of Assyrians. i, 336 

Uzziata defeated by Tiglath-Piiescr II. i, 429 
Vagabanta, Sapor II. attacks Romans 

at . iii, 375 

Vahaili submits to the Assyrians. i, 479 

Vahan becomes a Zoroastrian.iii, 415 

— makes terms to Persia.. iii, 422 

— recovers Armenia.iii, 415 

— vindicates himself in Persia.iii, 415 

Vaiteha defeated by Assyrians. i, 48i 

Van, Lake. Altitude of. ii, 291 

— monarchs of Armenia.. il, 20 

Valens weak as a commander.iii, 376 

Valerian captured by Sapor I. iii, 283 

— his treatment by Sapor.ill, 286 

Varahran I. succeeds Horuiisdas.iii, 294 

5 arahran II. succeeds his father.iii, 296 

Varahran III., Reign of. iii, 3 ( H) 

Varahran IV„ Death of. iii, 3S5 

— succeeds Sapor III. iii, 383 

Varahran V Accession of.iii, 390, 393 

— besieges Theodosiopolis. iii, 396 

— Coins of .....jii, 402 


Vegetables described by Berosus. ii' 154 

— of Assyria .. . j, 144 

— of Persia Proper . ii, 301 

Vehicles of the Assyrians. i, 339 

Vendidad, Translation from the. ii, 119 

Venus, or Ishtar of the orientals... .i, !*>, 356 

Veracity among the Persians. ii. 319 

v erus, Lucius, sent to the East. iii, 185 

Vespasian deciinesthe aid of Parthia iii, 165 

— declines to aid Voiagases. iii, 167 

Vetranio, the imperial pretender.... iii, 328 

Vices borrowed by Persians. ii, 1362 

Virta fortress resists Sapor II. iii, 339 

Viteiiius marches for the Euphrates, iii, 132 

Vitianus exterminates the Arabs_iii. 397 

Vizier of Assyrian courts. i, 291 

Vocabulary of Semitic words. i, 174 

Voiagases I., Accession of.iii, 149 

— and Vardanes contend for power, iii, 153 

— calls a council. iii, 155 

— his character.. di, it >7 

— invades Armenia. iii, 150 

— offers aid to Vespasian. iii, 165 

— quarrels with Izates.id, 150 

— defeats Paetus. iii, 158 

Voiagases II.. Accession of.iii, 182 

Voiagases III., Accession of. iii, 184 

— defeated near Europus.iii, 186 

— expels Soaemus. iii, 185 

— Death of. in, 190 

Voiagases IV., becomes king.iii, ] 9 t) 

— Death of.Hi, 199 

— expels the Romans. iii, 193 

— succeeded by bis sons. iii, 199 

Voiagases V. and Artabanus accede., iii, 199 
Vonones I., Accession of.iii, 125 

— retires to Armenia. iii, 126 

— overtaken and slain. iii, 129 

Vonones II., his sons. iii, 149 

Vul, the oriental deity.1,85, 352 

Vul-baladin, of Babylon slain.. i, 380 

Vui-iusli IL, Reign of. i, 396 

Vui-iush III., Accession of. I, 418 

— Sculptures of. i, 42J 

Walls of Babylon.ii, 172, 176 

— of Nineveh. i, 164 

War implements of Persia. ii, 321 

— ships of the Persians. ii, 333 

— tactics of Assyrians. i, 269 

— tactics of Babylon. ii, 215 

Warka mound. Size of... i, ]02 

— ruin of Chaldaea.i, 13. 51 

Warlike character of Persia.ii, 318, 320 

— spirit of Assyrians. i, 155 

— usages of Assyrians. i, 211 

Water-system of Persia. iii, 4 ^ 

Weapons of Median warfare. ii, 4i 

— of the Chaidaeans. i, 63 

Whales of the Indian Sea. ii, 303 

Wheat culture in Chaldaea. i, 22 

— raising in Babylonia. ii, 155 

Winds—the sirocco of the East. ii, 153 

Wine-drinking at banquets. ii, 43 

Winged circle as a symbol.i, 344 : ii, 422 

— human-headed bulls. ii, 423 

Wise Men or Sophi of Parthia.iii, 47 

— men of Chaldaea. ii, 217 

Women as captives—how treated i, 280 

— Costume or Babylonian. 11,223 

— of Babylon disgraced.!, 367; ii, 166, 222, 222 
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Women of Assyria, Dress of. i, 33*) 

— of Media. ii, 37 

— of Persian royalty. ii, 34*5 

— of the Parthian court.iii, 232 

— required to marry in Persia.ill, 488 

— secluded by Assyrians. i, 287 

— secluded in Persia.ii, 349; iii, 597 

— Status of, inParthia.iii, 237 

Wood-carving as an amusement. ii, '6b 1 

Wooieu fabrics of Babylon. ii, 2ul 

Worship of Mithra..ii, 421,427; iii, 124, 271,5 5 

— of the Babylonians. ii, 225 

— of the Persians. ii, 422 

— See also Religion. 

Writing among the Assyrians. i, 169 

— Hieratic, of Chaldaea.. 1, 41 

— in Media. ii, 73 

— materials of the Medes. ii, 77 

— of the Persians.ii, 365, 373 

Xathrites, the pretender, crucified... ii, 463 
Xanthus burned by its people. ii, 440 

— taken by Alexander. ii, 533 

Xerxes I., Accession of. 11,485 

— Army of, estimated. ii, 490 

— as a builder. il. 502 

— assassinated. ii, 502 

— assaults Thermopylae. il, 494 

— banquets along the march. 11, 493 

— bridges the Hellespont. ii, 488 

— Character of. ii, 502 

— Children of . ii, 502 

— crosses the Hellespont. ii, 492 

— defeated at Saiamis. ii, 497 

— demands earth and water. ii, 493 

— occupies Attica. ii, 496 

— prepares t > invade Greece. il, 488 

— quells Egyptian rebellion. il, 487 

— retreats iut * Asia. il, 498 

— seated on a marble throne. 11, 491 

Xerxes II., Accession of. il, 506 

— murdered at a festival. il, 506 

Xerxes, Palace of, at Persepoli->.. il, 386, 391 
Xerxes, son of Kobad defeats Beiisa- 

rius. iii, 442 

Xisuthrus, the Chaldseau Noah. i, 95 

Yad, War with tribes of.iii, 381 

Yahu-bid taken and slaiu. i, 4 7 

Yaksoum becomes king.iii, 475 

Yaman captured in Egypt. i, 440 

Yemen restored to the Homerltes-iii, 475 

— subdued by Abraha.iii, 474 

Yezdijird. See Isdigerd. 

Yima, the mythical hero. 11, 58 

Zub crossed after Arbeia. ii, 548 

— cr issed by Chosroes II.iii, 599 

— Upper and Lower.1, 7,123 

Zabdicene ceded to the Romans.iii, 308 

Zaeharius carried into Peraia.iii, 520 


Zadesprates slain by Rosas. Iii, 509 

Zagros,—its location and character., ii, 1 

— range of mouutalns. i, 136 

— tribes reduced by Sargon.. J, 442 

— tribes subdued by Sennacherib 1, 447 

Zaitha reached by Julian. iii, 349 

Zamasp abdicates the throne. iii, 431 

— cr >wned as king.iii, 430 

Zanies and his brothers shun.iii, 449 

Zaragardiaand Trajan’s tribunal.... iii, 350 

Zareh claims Persian crown.iii, 423 

Zarina, queen of the Scythians. ii, 91 

Zedekiah, made king of Judah. ii, 213 

Zend language in Media. ii, 07 

— writings preserved.iii, 246 

Zendavesta averse to idolatry. ii, 422 

— its origin.iii, 272 

— mentions Rhages. ii, 14 

— silent ou the Parthians..iii, 8 , 12 

Zeuderud river in Media. ii 7 

Zeno crowned as Artaxias.iii) 128 

Zenobia carried captive by Aure- 

, lian .iii, 296 

— defeats the Romans.iii, 288 

Zenodotinm resists Crassus. lil, 85 

Zermauducht, queen of Armenia_iii, 379 

Zerreh, or Sea of Seistan. ii, 292 

Ziebel joins the Romr.is. iii, 527 

Ziggurats or temple towers. i, 199 

Ziligdes, Embas: y to the Hun.iii, 439 

Zir-banit, the Chaldaeau deity. i, 89 

Zoology of Assyria. 1,146 

— of Babylonian empire. ii, 15 s 

— of Chaldaea. 1 25 

— of Jiedia . ii, 29 

— of Persia Proper. ii, 31*2 

Zapyrus, the satrap, slain. ii, 487 

Zoroaster, Birthplace of. ii, <77 

— the Median king. i, 105 

Zoroastrian dualism.ii, 421; iii, 579 

— heroes. ii, 53 

— imposture in altar-fires. iii, 429 

— mythology.ii, 53,58, 423 

— temples rebuilt by Darius. ii, 459 

Zoroastrianism defined. ill, 270 

— described.iii, 579 

— forced on Armenia.iii, 408 

— Immortality in.ii, 56; iii, 787 

— in Media.. ii, 40 

— in Parthia. iii, 245 

— in Persia. ii, 420 

— restored in Parthia. iii, 2 8 

— Translation from the Sendidad... ii, 111 ) 

— under Sapor I. iii, 290 

— See also Ahrimau and Ahura-Mazda. 

Zur-Sin, king of Chaldaea. i, ]f9 

Zuraeus, the general, executed.iii. 371 

Zurka or Jabbok river located. Ii, 








































































































































